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gathering  of  this  religious  body,  and  in  regard 
also  to  the  statements  which  I  have  to  make  this 
evening,  I  must  ask  you  to  spend  a  short  time 
with  me  in  considering  what  were  the  character 
and  constitut:ion  of  the  newly  formed  Society. 
Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  simple :  a 
number  of  earnest  inquirers  after  truth,  dissatii?- 
fied  with  some  things  appertaining  to  the  differ- 
ent religious  systems  in  which  they  had  beeti^ 
educated,  and  having  been  obliged  on  conscien- 
tious grounds  to  separ9,te  from  them,  met  together 
in  dii'^' -cut  places,  in  which  they  resided.  t^-wav_ 

^'       ,       ^    uccii  leu  10  renounce 

.em  common  to  other  sects,  of  devolving 
one  man  those  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
c  ministry,  which  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
felt  to  rest  on  all  who  might  be  entrusted 
with  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  of  teaching,  they 
sat  down  in  silence  in  their  religious  assem- 
blies, giving  leave  to  all  to  speak  wlio  might  feel 
themselves  called  to  the  work,  and  whose  ser- 
vices might  prove  acceptable  to  the  congregation.^ 
Being  also  convinced  that  the  symbolical  rites  of 
baptism,  and  the  Supper,  were  not  of  perpetual 
obligation  ;  and  further,  that  it  was  only  by  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
any  could  be  truly  baptised  into  Christ,  or  be 
brought  to  a  true  participation  in  His  body  and 
in  His  blood  ;  they  felt  themselves  called  to  the 
disuse  of  all  outward  rites  and  ceremonies.  If 
the  inquiry  be  raised,  whether  those  who  had 
thus  escaped  from  the  trammels  of  human  author- 
ity, which  had  been  so  oppressive  to  them  in  the 
bodies  to  which  they  belonged,  did  themselves 
make  the  terms  of  their  communion  as  broad  as 
those  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  I  think  it  mu<t 
be  answered,  that  althougli  at  the  first  their  As- 
sociation was  of  a  very  simple  character,  yet 
cupyiiig  the  position  of  a  section  of  the  Cliurc, 
rather  than  of  the  Church  itself,  as  the  ^ 
Christians  did,  they  soon  judged  it  nee( 
define  the  principles  in  the  profession  of 
they  were  united,  and  the  extent  to  wliicb^^'J 
practices  differed  from  those  of  other 
It  may  not  be  to  much  purpose  to  ""IW 
their  course  would  have  been  in  this  " 
their  position  had  been  different.  Their  op'""?'-^ 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  Christian  couipi'*'^' 
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In  proceeding,  as  I  now  do,  to  state  some  of 
tlie  results  of  tlie  examination  of  our  records,  I 
may  confess  I  have  had  another  object  in  view 
besides  the  preparation  of  these  Lectures.  It 
has  often  seemed  to  me,  that  the  histories  which 
have  been  written  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
been  too  much  restricted  to  a  record  of  events  ; 
that  they  have  failed  to  bring  into  view,  as  fully 
as  could  be  desired,  the  interior  life  of  the  body; 
and,  that  the  same  complaint  which  has  some- 
times been  made  of  national  history,  that  of  its 
not  placing  before  us  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people  in  successive  ages,  is  to  some  extent  ap- 
plicable to  the  histories  of  our  Society,  and  as 
much  so  perhaps  to  those  of  other  religious 
bodies.  It  may  be  long  before  the  right  man  is 
found  to  supply  this  deficiency  among  us ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  it  would  form  an  important  and 
essential  preparation  for  the  work,  if  Friends  in 
different  localities  could  be  induced  to  search  the 
records  and  documents  of  their  respective  meet- 
ings, with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  testimony 
they  bear  as  to  the  condition  of  the  body  in 
former  periods.  Such- materials  might  serve  in 
the  fii'st  in.stance  to  interest  a  company  like  the 
present,  and  be  afterwards  treasured  up  for  the 
use  of  the  future  historian.  Many  who,  like 
myself,  may  not  be  fitted  to  act  the  part  of  the 
architect  of  a  general  history,  might  nevertheless 
do  something  in  the  capacity  of  quarrymen. 

Now  in  turning  to  the  view  which  was  pre- 
sented to  you  on  a  former  occasion,  of  the  first 


gathering  of  this  religious  body,  and  in  regard 
also  to  the  statements  which  I  have  to  make  this 
evening,  I  must  ask  you  to  spend  a  short  time ' 
with  me  in  considering  what  were  the  character 
and  constitution  of  the  newly  fonned  Society. 
Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  simple  :  a 
number  of  earnest  inquirers  after  truth,  dissatifj- 
fied  with  some  things  appertaining  to  the  differ- 
ent religious  systems  in  which  they  had  been 
educated,  and  having  been  obliged  on  conscien-' 
tious  grounds  to  separate  from  them,  met  together 
in  different  places,  in  which  they  resided,  to  wor- 
ship God  in  spirit.   Having  been  led  to  renounce 
the  system  common  to  other  sects,  of  devolving 
upon  one  man  those  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
public  ministry,  which  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
were  felt  to  rest  on  all  who  might  be  entrusted 
with  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  of  teaching,  they 
sat  down  in  silence  in  their  religious  assein- 
blies,  giving  leave  to  all  to  speak  who  might  feel 
themselves  called  to  the  work,  and  whose  ser- 
vices might  prove  acceptable  to  the  congregation. 
Being  also  convinced  that  the  symbolical  rites  of 
baptism,  and  the  Supper,  were  not  of  perpetual 
obligation  ;  and  further,  that  it  was  only  by  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
any  could  be  truly  baptised  into  Christ,  or  be 
brought  to  a  true  participation  in  His  body  and 
in  His  blood  ;  they  felt  themselves  called  to  the 
^  disuse  of  all  outward  rites  and  ceremonies.  If 
j  the  inquiry  be  raised,  whether  those  who  had 
thus  escaped  from  the  trammels  of  human  author- 
ity, which  had  been  so  oppressive  to  them  in  the 
I  bodies  to  which  they  belonged,  did  themselves 
I  make  the  terms  of  their  communion  as  broad  as 
those  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  I  think  it  must 
be  answered,  that  although  at  the  first  their  At 
sociation  was  of  a  very  simple  character,  yet  oc 
cupying  the  position  of  a  section  of  the  Chirr 
rather  than  of  the  Church  itself,  as  the 
Christians  did,  they  soon  judged  it  needful  to 
define  the  principles  in  the  profession  of  which 
they  were  united,  and  the  extent  to  whichjtheir 
practices  differed  from  those  of  other  Chrirtians. 
It  may  not  be  to  much  purpose  to  inquiw,  what 
their  course  would  have  been  in  this  jespect  if 
their  position  had  been  different.  Th^  opinions 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  Christian  coul|)rehension 
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ought  (abstractedly  speaking)  to  be  carried, 
would  probably  vary  in  proportion  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  mind  which  they  respectively  possessed. 
Nothing  can  indeed  be  more  catholic  than  the 
opinions  expressed  by  William  Penn  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  his  work  entitled  "  An  Address  to  the 
Protestants  of  all  Persuasions."  He  says,  "  the 
question  is  not,  whether  all  the  truths  contained 
in  Scripture  are  not  to  be  believed  ;  but  whether 
those  truths  are  equally  important,  and  whether 
the  belief  with  the  heart,  and  the  confession  with 
the  mouth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  Son  of 
God,  be  not  as  sufficient  now,  to  entitle  a  man  to 
communion  here  and  salvation  hereafter,  as  in 
those  times.  Against  which  nothing  can  be  of 
weight  objected."*  After  noticing  some  of  the 
objections  which  might  be  raised  to  the  adoption 
of  such  a  principle,  he  says,  "  Lastly,  if  it  be 
alleged  '  that  this  would  take  in  all  parties,  yea, 
that  schismatics  and  heretics  will  creep  in  under 
this  general  confession,  since  few  of  them  will 
refuse  to  make  it I  do  say  it  would  be  a  happy 
day.  What  man  who  loves  God  and  Christ, 
seeks  peace  and  concord,  that  would  not  rejoice 
if  all  our  animosities  and  vexations  about  matters 
of  religion  were  buried  in  this  one  confession  of 
Jesus,  the  author  and  Lord  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, so  often  lost  in  pretending  to  contest  for 
it."f  It  might  be  difficult  to  give  an  exact 
definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  modern  phrase 
"  broad  church,"  but  I  do  not  see  that  a  more 
comprehensive  meaning  could  be  attached  to  it 
than  is  furnished  by  these  noble  words  of  William 
Penn. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  whilst  tak- 
ing his  stand  on  this  broad  New  Testament 
ground,  as  to  the  principle  which  should  be 
adopted  in  any  attempt  at  general  comprehension, 
he  was  indisposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment 
of  his  friends,  that,  circumstanced  as  they  were, 
it  was  needful  for  them  to  lay  down  and  to  abide 
by  the  grounds  of  their  dissent  from  the  Churches 
previously  existing.  It  is  important,  moreover, 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  comprehension  of  all 
Christians  under  one  form  of  communion,  is  a 
thing  of  far  less  consequence  than  their  being 
united  together  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love. 
What  can  be  more  illusory  than  the  professed 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  !  There  is  on  the 
other  hand  a  possibility  of  agreeing  to  dilfer;  of 
our  maintaining  without  compromise,  those  views 
of  Christian  faith  and  practice  which  each  sect, 
and  each  individual  has  felt  it  right  to  adopt ; 
and  of  our  being  at  the  same  time  so  influenced 
by  Christian  charity  and  condescension  towards 
others,  as  even  to  bear  before  the  world  a  testi- 
mony to  the  oneness  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

I  must  ask  leave  to  introduce  another  quotation 
from  William  Penn's  Address  to  Protestants,  in 
which  he  lays  down  a  principle  recognized  by 

*Penn's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  156. 
f  Penn's  Works,  Vol.  1.  p.  757. 


the  Society  of  Friends  in  its  early  days ;  and 
from  which  it  cannot  I  think  be  said  to  have 
since  departed.  T  allude  to  the  important  dis- 
tinction which  exists  between  membership  in  the 
true  Church  of  Christ,  and  membership  in  the 
professing  Church.  In  the  course  of  the  objec- 
tions which  he  urges  to  the  undue  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  William  Penn  says,  "Let 
me  add  something  about  this  great  word  Church. 
Some  men  think  they  are  sure  enough,  if  they  . 
can  but  get  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  that 
have  not  yet  considered  what  it  is.  The  word 
Church,  signifies  any  assembly,  so  the  Greeks 
used  it ;  and  it  is  by  worthy  Tyndale  everywhere 
translated  congregation.  It  has  a  two-fold  sense 
in  Scripture.  The  first  and  most  excellent  sense 
is  that  in  which  it  is  called  the  body  and  bride  of 
Christ.  In  this  respect  she  takes  in  all  genera- 
tions, and  is  made  up  of  the  regenerated,  be  they 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  thus  Ephes.  i.  22. — v.  23 
to  33.  Col.  i.  16,  17,  18.  Heb.  xii.  22,  23. 
Rev.  xxi.  2. — xxii.  17.  Here  Christ  only  can 
be  head  :  this  Church  is  washed  from  all  sin ; 
not  a  spot  nor  a  wrinkle  left:  ill  men  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  Church,  within  whose 
pale  only  is  salvation.  *  *  *  flje  other  use 
of  that  word  in  Scripture  is  always  referred  to 
particular  assemblies  and  places."  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  if  this  distinction  had  been  kept  in 
view,  less  objection  would  have  been  raised  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  mixed  company,  and  con- 
sisting both  of  the  converted  and  unconverted. 
Such  objectors  seem  to  forget  that  the  same 
charge  might  have  been  made  against  the  twelve 
apostles  themselves;  and  for  aught  we  know, 
against  every  Church  which  ever  existed  (using 
the  word  Church  in  Tyndale's  sense,  of  a  Chris- 
tian congregation.) 

I  would  further  observe,  that  the  practice  of 
the  early  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, appears  to  me  to  have  been  to  admit  into 
membership  those  who  made  profession  of  faith 
in  Christ,  and  afterwards  to  disown  all  such  as  by 
their  conduct,  and  by  their  rejection  of  the  means 
used  to  reclaim  them,  proved  themselves  insin- 
cere; such  I  find  to  have  been  the  early  practice  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Those  who  attended  their 
meetings  even  occasionally,  were  watched  over 
as  members  of  the  flock,  remonstrated  with  when 
their  conduct  was  disorderly,  and  testified  against 
when  they  refused  subjection  to  the  discipline. 
Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  orderly  conduct  of 
those  applying  for  relief,  for  leave  to  be  married  at 
meeting,  or  (according  to  the  practice  introduced 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
ever  since  continued)  for  certificates  of  member- 
ship on  their  removal  from  one  meeting  to  an- 
other :  but  I  do  not  find  in  the  minutes  of  the 
monthly  meetings  which  I  have  examined,  any 
mention  made  of  a  formal  admission  into  member- 
ship, for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
establishment  of  our  meetings  for  discipline.  It 
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was  not  until  within  the  present  century  that  the 
different  meetings  prepared  lists  of  their  members. 
There  were  doubtless  some  practical  inconveni- 
ences connected  with  this  state  of  things,  and 
the  line  of  distinction  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
as  having  been  judged  needful,  was  gradually 
drawn  between  the  Society  of  Friends  and  other 
sects  of  Christians,  and  resulted  at  length  in  the 
separation  of  theattenders  of  our  meetings  into  the 
two  classes  of  members  and  non-members  :  but  the 
belief  that  such  membership  merely  implies  a 
connexion  with  the  professing  Church,  has  con- 
tinued to  be  manifested  by  the  children  of  mem- 
bers being  recognised  in  that  capacity  until  they 
formally  withdraw,  or  prove  themselves  unworthy 
by  their  conduct.    It  may  be  said,  that  although 
the  distinction  between  the  professing  and  the 
true  Church  is  Scriptural,  this  mode  of  recogniz- 
ing it  is  not  so  :  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  could  be  referred 
to,  to  show  that  it  is  unscriptural.  HaA'^e  we  any 
good  reason  for  supposing,  that  the  children  of 
those  who  were  admitted  into  the  Apostolic 
Church,  on  the  gi'ound  of  their  professed  faith 
in  Christ,  would  be  excluded  from  any  of  the 
privileges  which  membership  in  the  congregation 
conferred,  until  they  proved  themselves  unworthy 
of  them  ?  And  was  there  anything  more  implied 
in  the  original  idea  of  Church  membership,  than 
the  right  to  participate  in  those  privileges  ? 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  from  the  first  steadfastly  avoided  the 
introduction  of  formal  creeds.  Doctrinal  treatises 
have  at  different  times  been  published  by  indi- 
viduals ;  some  of  these  have  received  the  nega- 
tive sanction  which  our  Morning  Meeting  in 
London  gives  when  it  decides  that  books  sub- 
mitted to  it  contain  nothing  contrary  to 
principles ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  In  regard 
to  the  last  mentioned  course  of  proceeding 
would  obsei-ve,  that  though  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  works  of  individual  writers 
should  be  left  to  individuals  to  publish,  the  ob- 
ject which  the  Society  has  had  in  view  in  under- 
taking such  publication,  appears  to  have  been  to 
disseminate  our  views,  and  not  to  make  their  con- 
tentsbinding  upon  the  consciences  of  its  members 
[n  the  controvereies  which  have  at  different  times 
arisen  among  Friends,  the  Society  has  been  ac- 
customed to  appeal  to  the  truths  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture rather  than  to  the  writings  of  individuals, 
in  accordance  with  Robert  Barclay's  declaration 
in  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  "We  do  look  upon 
them  as  the  only  fit  outward  judge  of  contro- 
versies among  Christians."*  If  I  should  be 
asked  how  such  a  declaration  agrees  with  certain 
other  expressions  contained  in  our  early  writings 
respecting  the  Scriptures,  my  answer  would  be, 
first,  that  it  is  not  needful  to  defend  every  thing 
contained  in  these  writings ;  and,  secondly,  that 

*Apology,  Prop.  3.  Sec.  VI. 


I  believe  their  authors  would  very  generally  have 
united  with  the  opinion  in  which  William  Penn 
says  "  all  sound  Protestant  writers"  agree,  that 
"  the  Scriptures  only,  interpreted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  us,  give  the  final  determination  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  ;  and  that  only  in  the  conscience 
of  every  Christian  to  himself."*  The  belief  of 
the  Society  in  modern  times  on  this  important 
question  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the  paragraphs  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  epistle  of  1836,  which  re- 
late to  it,  and  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  said 
to  be  "  the  only  divinely  authorized  record  of  the 
doctrines  which  we  are  bound  as  Christians  to 
believe,  and  of  the  moral  principles  which  are  to 
regulate  our  actions."  The  whole  of  these  para- 
graphs may  be  found  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
selection  from  the  minutes  and  advices  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  I  know  of  no  book  more  suil^ 
able  to  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  are  making  inquiry  as  to  the  views  and 
principles  of  Friends. 

The  earliest  controversy  which  befel  the  So- 
ciety in  England  was  probably  that  which  was 
raised  by  some  Friends  in  Westmoreland  against 
the  establishment  of  meetings  for  discipline;  and 
those  who  acted  for  the  Society  on  that  occasion 
drew  a  broad  distinction  between  the  disorderly 
walking  which  the  discipline  was  meant  to  re- 
press, and  those  convictions  and  opinions  for 
which  man  is  answerable  to  God  alone.  It  has 
been  considered,  indeed,  that  for  any  one  to  per- 
sist in  teaching  opinions  which  the  Society  re- 
gards as  opposed  to  the  fundamental  truth,  should 
be  made  a  ground  of  disciplinary  proceeding  : 
but  it  is  the  act  of  disseminating  such  views,  and 
not  the  mere  holding  of  them,  which  constitutes 
the  offence  in  such  cases.  The  Society  having 
declared  from  time  to  time,  in  its  official  docu- 
ments, what  those  truths  are  in  the  profession  of 
which  its  members  are  united,  has  wisely  thrown 
the  responsibility  on  the  conscience  of  each  indi- 
vidual of  deciding  how  far  he  can  honestly  re- 
main a  member  of  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SANCTIFICATION. 
AKECDOTE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  USHEE. 


urged 


friend  of  Archbishop  Usher  frequently 
him  to  write  his  thoughts  on  sanctifica- 
tion,  which  at  length  he  engaged  to  do;  but  a 
considerable  time  elapsing,  the  performance  of 
his  promise  was  claimed.  The  bishop  replied  to 
this  purpose ;  "  I  have  not  written,  and  yet  I 
cannot  charge  myself  with  a  breach  of  promise, 

*Penn's  Works,  Vol  I.  p.  779.  William  Penn  fur- 
ther says,  "  0  that  we  would  but  be  impartial,  and 
see  our  own  overplus  to  the  Scriptures,  and  retrench 
that  redundancy,  or  keep  it  modestly !  for  'tis  an 
horrid  thing  that  we  Protestants  should  assume  a 
power  of  ranging  our  human  apprehensions  with  the 
sacred  text,  and  enjoining  our  imaginations  for  indis- 
pensable articles  of  faith  and  Christian  communion." 
Vol.  I.,  p.  774. 
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for  I  began  to  write;  but  when  I  came  to  treat] 
of  the  new  creature  which  God  formeth  by  his 
own  Spirit  in  every  regenerated  soul,  I  found  so 
little  of  it  wrought  in  myself,  that  I  could  speak 
of  it  only  as  parrots,  or  by  rote,  but  without  the 
knowledge  of  what  I  might  have  expressed; 
and,  therefore,  I  durst  not  presume  to  proceed 
any  farther  upon  it." 

Upon  this,  his  friend  stood  amazed  to  hear 
such  an  humble  confession  from  so  eminent  a 
person.  The  bishop  then  added:  "I  must  tell 
you,  we  do  not  well  understand  what  sanctifica- 
tion  and  the  new  creature  are.  It  is  no  less 
than  for  a  man  to  be  brought  to  an  entire  resig- 
nation of  his  own  will  to  the  will  of  God;  and  to 
live  in  the  offering  up  of  his  soul  continually  in 
the  flames  of  love,  as  a  whole-burnt  offering  to 
Christ ;  and  oh !  how  many  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity, are  unacquainted,  experimentally,  with 
this  work  upon  their  souls!" 


FUNERAL  POMP  AND  MOURNING  HABITS. 

The  ostentatious  pomp  and  ceremony  of  our 
English  funerals,  particularly  in  London,  where 
the  plumed  hearse  and  black  horses  are  followed 
by  hired  mourners,  in  all  their  outward  trappings 
of  woe,  without  the  slightest  spark  of  feeling  to 
justify  such  a  garb,  is  one  of  the  things  that 
stand  in  great  need  of  reform.  It  is  natural,  of 
course,  that  they  who  have  lost  a  beloved  object, 
should  desire  every  decent  attention  paid  to  the 
interment  of  its  remains ;  and  when,  in  a  country 
funeral  in  England,  one  sees  a  long  train  of  re- 
lations, kindred,  friends,  and  neighbors,  among 
whom  the  deceased  passed  an  honorable  life,  fol- 
lowing his  remains,  without  pay,  and  from  pure 
respect  to  his  virtues,  to  the  grave,  the  effect  on 
all  is  wholesome  and  beneficial ;  but  a  set  of 
reckless  undertaker's  men  in  London,  affecting 
the  "  inky  suits"  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  using 
white  handkerchiefs  to  dry  their  pretended  tears, 
going  to  the  grave  with  a  "  solemn  step  and 
slow,"  and  hurrying  back  from  it  at  a  brisk  trot, 
the  men  seated  on  the  outside  of  the  hearse, 
laughing  and  jesting  in  their  black  scarfs  and 
cloaks — quarrelling  sometimes  for  the  division  of 
the  silk  bands  and  gloves,  and  ending  the  day  in 
a  di'inking  bout,  paid  for  out  of  the  wages  earned 
by  their  hire  as  mourners,  is  a  sight  altogether 
revolting — and  can  never  be  witnessed  by  any 
reflecting  person  without  feelings  of  pain  and  dis- 
gust. 

On  the  subject  of  mourning  dresses,  even  when 
worn  bj'  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  custom  is  wholly  unsuited  to 
a  Christian  people.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  black  is  the  most  inappropriate  color  for  the 
dress  of  a  minister  of  religion,  if,  by  its  adoption, 
it  is  intended  to  convey  ideas  of  sorrow  or  sadness; 
becanse  every  office  and  exercise  of  religion 
ought  to  be  joyous  and  cheerful,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  ought  to  be  amongst  the  happiest 
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of  mankind.  In  the  simple  but  expressive  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Watts — 

"  Religion  never  was  designed 
To  malte  our  pleasures  less." 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  too,  that  when  they 
minister  at  the  altar,  they  clothe  themselves  en- 
tirely in  white  ;*  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  an- 
cient costume  of  the  pulpit  as  well  as  the  commu- 
nion table,  though  the  white  robes  have  been,  by 
custom,  laid  aside,  and  the  black  gown  assumed, 
on  ascending  the  pulpit — a  change  for  which 
there  is  no  warranty  in  the  rubric,  and  for  which 
no  reason  has  ever  been  assigned,  though  a  sense- 
less war  was  lately  made  throughout  England 
against  those  who  wished  to  restore  the  old  cus- 
tom of  the  church,  and  preach  in  the  surplice,  as 
well  as  read  the  prayers  in  it.  If  a  black  dress 
has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  is  intended  to  betoken 
sadness  and  sorrow. 

But  why  should  a  minister  of  religion  feel  this 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  more  than  any 
other  Christian  ?  If  white  robes  have  any  mean- 
ing, they  must  be  intended  to  express  purity, 
cheerfulness  and  joy ;  and  if  these  are  proper  to 
be  represented  during  the  prayers  and  at  the 
communion  table,  why  not  in  the  pulpit  also  ? 

The  wearing  of  mourning,  for  which  black 
garments  are  especially  designed,  by  private  in- 
dividuals, stands  on  totally  different  grounds,  but 
appears  to  me  to  be  equally  at  variance  with 
proper  Christian  feeling  and  Christian  duty.  If 
there  be  real  soitow  at  the  loss  of  a  relative  or 
friend,  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  change  of  gar- 
ments to  evince  this,  as  it  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent  in  every  act  and  word.  If  there  be  no 
real  sorrow,  which  often  happens,  the  covering 
the  hat  or  bonnet  with  folds  of  crape,  and  putting 
on  lugubrious  apparel,  with  a  laughing  heart, 
and  longing  impatiently  for  the  day  of  putting  it 
off,  is  the  height  of  mockery.  In  either  ease, 
therefore,  it  is  useless.  To  the  poor  the  custom 
is  extremely  onerous,  as  it  often  happens  that 
they  are  unable,  without  great  inconvenience,  to 
pay  for  an  entire  change  of  dress  for  all  the 
family ;  and  yet  their  desire  not  to  seem  wanting 
in  customary  respect  to  the  deceased  is  so  strong, 
that  it  overcomes  their  prudence,  and  they  con- 
tract debts  for  funeral  expenses  and  mourning, 
which  it  takes  the  small  surplus  of  years  of  labor 
to  repay.  To  the  rich  the  custom  is  also  disad- 
vantageous ;  there  is  as  much  formal  pride  and 
consideration  of  fashion  in  the  choosing  and 
wearing  mourning  garments  as  any  other ;  and  a 
supposed  sorrowing  widow,  or  parent,  discussing 
with  a  milliner  the  cut  and  make  up  of  a  set  of 
"weeds,"  as  they  are  called,  is  anything  but 
beneficial  to  the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
and  anything  but  desirable  as  an  example.  Fash- 
ionable mourning  and  deep  sorrow  seem  to  have 
no  natural  connection  ;  for  true  grief  would  more 
willingly  diepense  with  all  outward  forms  of 
show. 

*This  applies,  of  course,  to  Episcopalians. 
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But  another,  and  still  higher  consideration 
against  the  use  of  mourning  garments  at  the  death 
of  those  we  love,  is,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  feed 
and  indulge  a  sorrow,  which  we  ought  rather  to 
combat  and  destroy.  The  noble  sentiment  of 
J ob,  which  we  have  incorporated  into  our  funeral 
service — 

"  The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away, 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord," 

is  that  by  which  we  should  always  be  animated, 
under  this,  as  under  every  other  calamity.  If  we 
believe  in  the  existence  of  another  and  a  better 
world,  and  have  reasonable  hope  that  our  departed 
friend  is  gone  there  before  us,  we  ought  surely 
to  rejoice,  rather  than  repine  on  his  account;  and 
be  filled  with  hope,  rather  than  despair,  on  our 
own.  A  mother  who  parts  with  a  son  or 
daughter  going  to  another  country,  if  she  be- 
lieves it  to  be  for  their  undoubted  benefit,  though 
she  may  feel  a  pang  at  parting,  does  not  pro- 
long her  sorrow  by  wearing  mourning  garments 
for  a  year ;  and  then,  when  the  custom  of 
the  world  is  satisfied,  plunging  into  all  the 
gaieties  of  life,  as  if  no  such  event  had  ever  hap- 
pened. Nor  should  we,  who  profess  that  death 
is  but  the  portal  to  a  happier  state  of  being, 
lament  and  mourn,  when  those  we  love  are  called 
upon  to  pass  through  it.  The  truth  is,  that  we 
have  been  too  long  accustomed  to  look  on  religion 
and  the  grave  with  the  sombre  feelings  of  pagans 
without  hope.  Christianity  teaches  a  very  dif- 
ferent course — and  when  we  fully  comprehend  its 
beauties,  and  make  our  lives  conformable  to  its 
precepts,  we  shall  learn  to  rejoice,  rather  than  to 
mourn,  over  the  translation  of  friends  and  kindred 
from  earth  to  heaven. — J.  S.  Buckinghanis 
Travels  in  Belgium,  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and 
Holland,  vol.  i.  pp.  381-385. 


ISAAC  WATTS. 

In  the  gloomy  reign  of  James  II.  the  most 
diligent  boy  in  the  G-rammar  School  of  South- 
ampton, was  a  little  Puritan.  So  tiny  that  he 
would  hardly  have  passed  for  eleven  years  of  age, 
he  was  so  grave  and  good  as  to  be  at  once  a 
model  and  a  reproof  to  his  sturdier  classmates ; 
and  although  in  repose,  there  was  nothing  pecu- 
liarly interesting  in  his  pale  face,  with  its  promi- 
nent cheek  bones,  and  a  forehead  far  from  lofty, 
the  moment  that  some  hard  question  posed  the 
form,  the  sparkling  eye  and  the  slight  nervous 
figure  quivering  with  the  pent  up  answer,  be- 
trayed the  genius  and  the  scholar.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  family  gave  him  a  thoughtfulness 
and  sedateness  beyond  his  companions.  While 
he  was  but  a  baby,  his  father  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  frequenting  conventicles,  and  on  sunny 
days  his  mother  would  bring  him  in  her  arms 
and  sit  on  a  stone  near  the  cell  of  her  husband. 
Afterwards,  while  the  boy  was  at  school,  the 
father  was  a  fugitive,  hiding  somewhere  in  Lon- 


don, occasionally  finding  an  opportunity  of  in- 
forming his  family  that  he  was  still  safe  from  his 
persecutors.  Young  Isaac's  grandmother  was  the 
widow  of  a  sea  captain,  who  perished  in  a  naval 
battle,  and  she  would  entertain  her  grandson 
with  the  stories  of  his  wonderful  exploits  and 
deeds  of  valor,  which  excited  in  the  lad  chival- 
rous emotions.  At  last  the  persecuted  non- 
conformist was  allowed  to  return  to  his  family, 
and  enjoy  the  promise  of  his  son's  fast  develop- 
ing talents  and  virtues.  Always  a  dutiful  and 
blameless  child,  in  his  fifteenth  year  Isaac's  ap- 
prehension of  the  Gospel  became  so  distinct,  and 
his  love  to  the  Saviour  so  influential,  as  to  mark 
to  his  own  mind  the  commencement  of  personal 
Christianity.  A  friend  offered  to  send  him  to 
the  University,  if  he  would  study  for  the  Church  ; 
but  he  preferred  the  faith  of  his  fathers — and  in 
his  seventeenth  year  he  went  to  study  at  the  Dis- 
senting Academy  of  Newington,  now  almost  a 
part  of  London.  These  Academies  were  most 
simple  and  unostentatious,  but  how  thorough  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract : 

"  The  inexorable  bell  rang  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  hours  of  prime  were  devoted  to  He- 
brew and  Jewish  antiquities,  Euclid  and  As- 
tronomy, Locke  on  the  Understanding,  and 
Heereboord's  Logic.  Divinity  lectures  were  in- 
terspersed with  theses  and  discussions  on  contro- 
vertible points ;  and,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
direct  work  of  the  ministry,  the  composition  of 
sermons,  and  the  arts  of  communication  M'ere 
largely  cultivated.  During  '  school  hours  '  the 
language  was  Latin,  and  a  respectable  scholar- 
ship must  have  been  required  in  order  to  render 
the  Hebrew  Bible  into  G-reek,  as  was  the  custom 
under  some  tutors." 

Isaac  Watts  was  born  a  poet ;  his  ancestors 
were  musical ;  his  father,  a  man  of  taste  and  in- 
telligence, was  given  to  versing,  and  when  he 
kept  boarding-school  his  wife  used  to  beguile  the 
rainy  afternoons  by  offering  the  pupils  a  prize  for 
the  best  poetical  composition.  Isaac  gained  the 
copper  medal  once,  when  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  by  the  following  rather  saucy  couplet ; 

"  I  write  not  for  a  farthing,  but  to  try 
How  I  your  farthing  writers  can  outvie." 

The  natural  seriousness  of  his  character  was 
increased  by  the  darkness  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  his  profound  views  of  Divine  jus- 
tice and  man's  depravity,  while  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  himself,  must  have  greatly  helped  to 
fit  him  for  the  work  to  which  Providence  had 
called  him.  "  As  the  story  of  Rembrandt  in  the 
mill  teaches  that  nobody  can  paint  light  so  well 
as  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  look  at  it  from 
the  darkness,  so  no  one  can  be  a  Christian  psalm- 
ist who  has  not  thought  profoundly,  and  in  some 
form  or  other  been,  like  the  '  Chief  Musician,' 
'  a  man  of  sorrow,  and  acquainted  with  grief.'  " 
The  origin  of  his  book  of  hymns  is  interesting 
and  singular.    The  collection  used  in  the  church 
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in  which  he  worshipped,  and  in  which  his  father 
was  deacon,  did  not  satisfy  the  devout  longing 
and  poetic  craving  of  the  young  student-poet,  and 
on  his  hinting  his  discontent,  he  was  challenged  to 
produce  something  better.  Accordingly  the  next 
Sunday,  services  were  concluded  with  the  six 
stanzas  beginning,  "Behold  the  glories  of  the 
Lamb."  Even  more  remarkable  than  the  com- 
position of  the  hymn  is  the  alacrity  with  which 
it  is  said  to  have  been  received.  The  attempt 
was  an  innovation,  and  the  poet  was  the  prophet 
of  their  own  country ;  but  to  the  devotional  in- 
stincts of  the  worshippers  so  welcome  was  the 
new  song,"  that  they  entreated  the  author  to 
repeat  the  service — till,  the  series  extending 
week  after  week,  a  sufficient  number  had  been 
contributed  to  form  the  basis  of  a  book.  In 
1707  Watts  committed  to  the  press  his  "  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs,"  and  about  ten  years  after, 
"  The  Psalms  of  David,  imitated  in  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament."  Almost  a  century  and 
a  half  has  passed  since  these  volumes  were  first 
published,  yet  nothing  has  appeared  to  dim  their 
lustre — as  yet  nothing  threatens  to  supersede 
them.  With  their  doctrilial  fulness,  their  sacred 
fervor,  their  lyric  grandeur,  they  stand  alone — 
by  dint  of  native  sovereignty  overtopping  all 
their  fellows.  In  particular  features  they  may 
be  occasionally  surpassed.  Felt  and  loved  alike 
by  all — the  Northamptonshire  peasants  were 
melted  to  tears  by  hearing  them  read,  and  the 
little  climbing  boy  sung  in  a  chimney, 

"  The  sorrows  of  the  mind 

Be  banished  from  t,his  place, 
Keligion  never  was  designed 
To  make  our  pleasures  less.'' 

But  for  any  book,  or  verse,  or  devotional  manu- 
al, there  is  reserved  an  ordeal  more  trying  than 
the  suffrage  of  a  public  assembly,  or  the  criti- 
cisms of  an  ecclesiastical  committee.  The  Book 
of  books  excepted,  there  is  little  authorship  that 
we  care  for  in  the  sick  room,  or  which  we  can 
tolerate  on  the  verge  of  eternity.  But  so  essen- 
tially Scriptural  are  the  sentiment  and  sayings 
which,  in  this  case,  metre  has  helped  to  make 
memorable,  and  so  near  the  better  country  must 
the  author  have  been  when  he  first  felt  their  in- 
spiration, that,  like  bright  shapes,  or  balmy  airs 
blown  seaward  from  the  exotic  shore,  some  of 
their  holiest  breathings  seem  indigenous  to  Em- 
manuel's land,  and  can  only  be  fully  understood 
in  the  confines  of  heaven. 

"  Jesus  can  make  a  d^  ing  bed 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are, 
While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  head, 

And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there." 

"  Jesus,  my  God  !  I  know  his  name, 

His  name  is  all  my  trust ; 
Nor  will  he  put  my  soul  to  shame, 

Nor  let  my  hopes  be  lost." 

With  such  accents  as  these  what  multitudes 
of  pilgrim.s  have  approached  the  "  Land  of  pure 
delight,"  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  but  no  mur- 
mur in  their  hearts,  how  often  have  survivors  sung. 
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"  Why  do  we  mourn  departing  friends  ? 

Or  shake  at  death's  alarms  ? 
'Tis  but  the  voice  that  Jesus  sends 

To  call  them  to  his  arms." 

The  last  time  the  Christian  psalmist  took  up 
his  lyre  was  to  entertain  and  instruct  the  lambs 
of  the  flock.  Arrived  at  middle  life,  a  bachelor, 
a  student  and  an  invalid,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  he  would  have  lost  his  interest  in 
children,  if  he  did  not  find  their  company  an  irri- 
tation and  a  trouble.  But  as  long  as  the  heart  is 
green — as  long  as  it  retains  aught  of  the  poet's 
ingenuousness,  or  of  the  Master's  graciousness,  it 
will  try  to  secure  some  leisure  for  the  little  ones ; 
it  will  survey  them  with  tender  and  sympathizing 
reminiscences,  and  will  seek  to  resuscitate  its 
earlier  self  in  order  to  commune  with  them.  So 
was  it  with  Isaac  Watts.  He  felt  that  his  mental 
harvest  had  been  reaped,  and  fancied  that  with  his 
powers  it  was  coming  to  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf. 
But  there  was  still  the  Michaelmas  summer.  It 
brought  out  again  some  blossoms  of  the  spring ; 
it  revealed  some  birds  of  passage  that  had  not 
taken  flight ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  children  he 
caged  the  birds,  and  made  a  posy  of  the  flowers, 
and  he  has  left  them  in  his  "  Divine "  and 
"  Moral "  songs. 

Dr.  Watts  was  tutor  a  short  time,  and  then  in 
his  24th  year  became  the  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  London.  This  pastorate  he  held 
till  his  death,  but  for  more  than  thirty  years  with 
the  assistance  of  a  colleague.  A  great  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  ikmily  of  Sir  'Thomas 
and  Lady  Abney,  who,  as  he  was  recovering  from 
a  severe  nervous  fever,  tempted  him  out  to  their 
charming  retreat  of  'Theobalds  and  made  him 
prisoner  for  life,  converting  a  week's  visit  into  a 
delightful  detention  of  five  and  thirty  years. 


From  Bonar's  Land  of  Promise. 

BETHANY — LEAVING  JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem,  March  10th,  1856. — Rose  a  little 
after  six,  for  a  farewell  walk  to  Bethany,  as  we 
are  to  leave  for  the  north  in  the  afternoon.  The 
morning  was  cloudy,  but  not  cold ;  and  though 
rain  threatened,  no  shower  found  its  way  down. 
Instead  of  going  out  at  the  Jafi"a  gate,  which 
was  the  nearest,  I  turned  to  the  left,  keeping 
within  the  walls,  and  passing  along  the  well-paved 
courts  of  the  Armenian  Convent,  I  soon  found 
myself  at  the  houses  of  the  lepers,  from  which, 
turning  to  the  right,  I  made  my  way  out  by  the 
Zion-gate,  which  is  hard  by  these  wretched  dwel- 
lings of  disease.  These  poor  creatures  are  not 
confined  either  to  their  houses  or  to  their  special 
quarter  of  the  city.  At  whatever  hour  we  might 
happen  to  go  out  at  the  Jafl'a-gate,  we  Avere  sure 
to  find  some  of  them  sitting  on  the  heaps  of  rub- 
bish that  line  the  road  which  leads  down  into  the 
valley.  They  looked  very  miserable,  ill-clad, 
and  sickly,  as  well  as  wasted  in  face,  or  foot,  or 
band.    They  did  seem  very  loathsome,  and  often 
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reminded  us  of  the  scriptural  allusions  to  this 
disease,  which  of  all  others  is  the  saddest,  but 
fullest  type  of  the  infinite  evil,  sin.  They  were 
certainly  in  a  sense  "  without  the  camp  "  (Lev. 
xiii.  46) ;  for  their  huts  were  against  the  wall 
close  by  the  gate,  and  they  in  begging  alms  al- 
ways sat  outside.  But  there  was  no  covering  of 
their  upper  lip  ;  their  heads  were  not  bare ;  their 
clothes,  though  ragged,  were  not  exactly  "  rent;" 
and  their  cry  was  not,  "  unclean,  unclean,"  but 
"  backshish,  backshish."  In  former  times  their 
abodes  seem  to  have  been  much  in  the  same  sit- 
uation as  at  present ;  for  in  the  narrative  of  the 
siege  of  Samaria,  we  are  told  "  there  were  four 
leprous  men  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate,"  (2 
Kings  vii.  3);*  and,  in  our  Lord's  journey  to 
J erusalem,  we  read  that  as  he  entered  into  a  cer- 
tain village  there  met  him  ten  men  that  were 
lepers  "  (Luke  xvii.  12). 

Passing  down  Mount  Zion,  and  crossing  the 
Kedroa  near  Absalom's  pillar,  I  was  soon  on 
the  way  to  Bethany,  noticing  again  on  the  right 
the  withered  fig-tree  which  had  already  attracted 
my  eye.  I  soon  reached  Bethany,  but  did  not 
enter  it,  not  wishing  to  encounter  either  its  dogs 
or  its  dirt.  My  eye  wandered  over  all  parts  of 
it,  and  marked  the  varied  hill-slopes  which  rise 
around,  as  well  as  the  thickly  planted  fruit-trees 
in  which  it  is  embowered.  I  have  looked  on  it 
from  all  sides  now,  and  seen  it  in  all  varieties  of 
light  and  shape ;  in  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset ; 
veiled  with  the  cloud  or  basking  in  the  sun  ;  and 
in  each  of  these  it  presents  the  same  aspect  of 
lonely  beauty.  It  is  the  perfection  of  retire- 
ment and  repose.  I  have  seen  nothing  before  or 
since  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it,  save  Nazareth, 
which,  in  some  respects,  is  not  unlike  it.  Before 
leaving,  I  went  to  the  old  high  ruin  called  the 
house  of  Lazarus,  and  there  stood  for  a  little, 
marking  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  and 
picking  up  the  wild-flowers  that  grew  amid  the 
ruins.  Leaving  this  house,  I  struck  upwards 
through  some  fields,  or  rather  orchards,  where  I 
gathered  a  few  olive-leaves  and  almond-blossoms, 
to  preserve,  in  after  years,  the  memory  of  the 
scene.  Then,  taking  a  last  look  of  Bethany,  I 
hastened  downward  and  soon  struck  into  the  old 
road.  I  meant  to  have  made  a  complete  farewell 
circuit  of  the  different  places  within  reach,  going 
round  by  Siloam  and  Gethsemane.  But  the 
clouds  threatened,  and  the  morning  was  pretty 
far  advanced.  So  I  contented  myself  with  a  dis- 
tant look,  Gethsemane  farthest  off,  Siloam  and 
the  King's  gardens  nearer  at  hand.  I  bade  them 
all  farewell,  and  again  ascending  the  hill,  return- 
ed, as  I  went  out,  by  the  Zion  gate,  about  half- 
past  eight. 

The  forenoon  was  spent  in  packing  and  is  pay- 
ing some  laist  visits.  Leaving  Jerusalem  is  like 
leaving  home. 

*  Of  these  four  lepers,  perhaps  Geliazi  was  one,  siad 
he  events  which  followed  might  bring  about  his  in- 
roduction  to  the  king,  mentioued  ia  the  next  chapter. 
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At  three  o'clock,  Mr.  Poynder  and  I  were 
ready  to  start.  We  set  out  (Mr.  Valentiner  ac- 
companying us),  leaving  the  others  to  follow,  as 
we  supposed,  with  the  dragoman,  and  expecting 
to  reach  Bl-Bireh  about  five,  where  we  are  told 
our  tents,  which,  left  some  hours  ago,  are  to  be 
pitched  for  the  night.  We  turn  our  faces  north- 
wards, and  passing  by  the  tombs  of  the  Kings, 
we  ascend  the  slope  of  Scopus.  The  afternoon 
is  gloomy,  and  the  sky  heavy,  but  there  are  no 
mists  to  bar  the  view  on  any  side.  Once  and 
again  we  turn  round  to  gaze  on  the  scene  which 
we  are  leaving.  The  sunshine  is  shut  out  from 
it,  and  it  looks  sad.  The  clouds  hang  thickly 
over  it,  not  in  belts  or  masses,  with  blue  between, 
but  in  one  low  smothering  stretch  of  curtain, 
which  throws  its  gloom  upon  roof  and  wall,  till 
the  city  seems  more  like  a  grave-yard  than  the 
abode  of  living  men,  and  an  air  of  still  melan- 
choly shades  the  features  of  the  "joyous  city." 

To  the  right,  the  far  ridges  of  Moab  looked 
like  hills  of  sackcloth,  and  the  nearer  mount  of 
Olives  more  disconsolate  than  ever.  To  the  left, 
Nebi  Samuel  rose  in  spectral  isolation,  and  to  the 
south,  Rephaim  stretched  away  in  gloomy  level, 
half-hid  by  the  battlements  of  the  city.  The 
ridge  of  Mar  Elias  of  course  shut  out  Bethlehem, 
but  we  could  guess  where  it  lay,  not  far  out  of 
sight.  It  might  be  that  our  feelings  threw  a 
double  shadow  over  the  scene ;  but  the  day  was 
of  that  silent  dulness  which  could  not  fail  to  give 
a  peculiar  aspect  to  each  object  around. 

Here  we  stood  in  silence,  taking  our  last  look 
of  the  wondrous  city.  We  were  Gentiles  from 
a  far  land  gazing  on  the  desolations  of  a  Jewish 
city.  Yet  where  were  the  tokens  of  its  Jewish 
origin?  Nowhere.  Cupolas  and  minarets, 
churches  and  mosques,  all  spoke  of  the  Gentile, 
not  of  the  Jew.  Not  a  trace  of  Israel  was  there. 
No  banner  of  any  of  the  tribes  floats  yonder. 
"  Overthrown  by  strangers,"  is  the  doom  written 
upon  its  walls.    (Isa.  i.  7). 

Over  these  walls  the  Jew  from  the  far  laud 
comes  to  mourn ;  nor  is  he  too  proud  to  show  his 
grief;  or  rather  his  grief  is  too  great  to  be  hidden. 
Besides,  he  can  afi'ord  to  humble  himself  thus 
publicly,  for  the  very  humiliation  is  the  witness 
of  mighty  days  and  deeds,  as  well  as  the  antici- 
pation of  things  mightier  still.  Other  nations 
hide  their  grief,  and  try  to  forget  their  calamities. 
Assyria  has  buried  hers,  for  disasters  are  not 
written  on  her  cylinders  or  obelisks.  Egypt  ias 
done  the  same.  They  cannot  afford  so  to  hum- 
ble themselves.  Israel  only  keeps  public  record 
of  his  darkest  reverses ;  and  the  fatal  "  ninth  oi 
Ab  "  is  celebrated  as  duly,  as  if  it  were  the  anni- 
versary of  some  noble  victory.* 

But  the  day  is  far  spent,  so  we  must  move  on. 

*  The  ninth  of  Ab  or  tenth  of  August  is  said  to  be 
the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Kebu<.-had- 
nezzar,  the  day  of  its  destruction  by  Titus,  the  A.<j  uf 
the  slaughter  of  600,000  Jews  by  Hadrian.  St e  He- 
brew Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  288  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  88. 
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Yet  this  seems  hard  to  do.  Another  and  another 
look !  "  The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing." 
At  last  we  turn  round,  and  ride  slowly  down  the 
slope  that  hides  Jerusalem  from  view. 

No  man  who  has  visited  Jerusalem  will  ever 
forget  his  first  look  of  it  or  his  last. 

We  now  passed  into  the  large  hollow  on  the 
other  side  of  Scopus.  How  well  fitted  for  the 
encampment  of  a  mighty  army  !  It  is  spacious, 
and  defended  by  rising  grounds.  On  many  ac- 
counts it  is  just  such  a  spot  as  a  skilful  general 
would  fix  upon  for  his  legions.  How  often  in 
the  course  of  our  stay  in  Jerusalem,  had  we  gazed 
upon  this  hill  and  tried  to  imagine  the  scenes  of 
skirnilibh  and  battle  that  had  taken  place  upon  its 
side  or  at  its  foot !  Up  and  down  its  grey  slopes 
the  waves  of  war  had  flowed  and  reflowed,  month 
after  month,  reddening  the  soil.  Never  had 
Rome  found  such  a  vigor  of  endurance  and  re- 
sistance ;  never  had  a  nation  showed  such  despe- 
rate strength  of  will,  and  such  appalling  bravery. 
Famine,  faction,  and  the  sword,  had  weakened, 
di\ided,  decimated  them ;  yet  not  a  foot  was 
yielded,  and  not  a  cheek  grew  pale.  Walls  fell, 
towers  were  sapped,  ramparts  were  scaled,  the 
legions  poured  in  like  the  full  tide;  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  fire,  and  smoke^  and  ruin,  and  blood, 
stood  the  gaunt  remnant ;  and  the  unmailed  Jew, 
weary  with  fight  and  watching,  wasted  with  fa- 
mine and  woe,  once  and  again  cleared  the  breach 
of  the  foe,  and  swept  back,  as  with  the  rush  of 
the  hurricane,  the  mailed  legions  of  Italy  to  their 
camp  upon  the  well-known  hill,  till  even  the 
hardiest  general  spoke  of  raising  the  siege,  and 
retiring  before  a  race  of  men  so  reckless  of  life 
and  so  devoid  of  fear. 

It  is  plain,  even  from  the  account  of  Joseph  us, 
who  does  not  favor  nor  flatter  his  countrymen, 
that  the  Roman  soldiers,  were  thoroughly  terri- 
fied by  the  bravery  of  the  Jews,  and  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  Titus,  they  would  have  fled  from 
Jerusalem  again,  as  they  had  already  done  some 
time  before,  under  Cestius. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  11,  1858. 

The  Kansas  Indians. — The  self-denying 
and  arduous  mission  of  our  friend  Thomas  H. 
Stanley  amongst  the  Indians  of  Kansas,  having 
received  the  kind  attention  and  aid  of  Friends 
in  many  places,  they  will  be  interested  in  hearing 
that  he  and  his  fiimily  continue  at  their  post,  en- 
deavoring to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
aborigines.  He  has  settled  about  one  mile  south 
of  the  line,  and  six  miles  from  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  Reservation,  where  he  has  broken 
up  about  thirty  acres  of  prairie  and  planted  nearly 
the  whole  with  corn;  pumpkins,  melons,  beans, 


&c.,  all  of  which  look  quite  promising.  He  is 
anxious  to  erect  an  addition  to  his  small  dwelling 
the  present  autumn,  to  accommodate  a  school  the 
coming  winter,  but  lacks  the  means.  The  in- 
tercourse of  Thomas  H.  Stanley  with  the  Indians 
appears  to  be  almost  daily.  Many  of  them  have 
planted  corn,  but  so  much  of  it  has  been  des- 
troyed by  the  high  waters,  that  it  is  feared  there 
will  be  great  suffering  amongst  them  for  want  of 
food. 

"  One  of  the  chiefs,"  saysT.  H.  S.,  in  a  recent 
letter,  "has  encamped  near  us,  and  appears 
anxious  to  live  as  we  do.  His  wife  brought  some 
flour  a  few  days  since  and  desired  my  wife  to 
teach  her  how  to  make  light  bread,  and  he  came 
himself  to  learn  to  mow.  He  also  talked  of  sel- 
ling a  pony  for  lumber  to  build  a  house.  This 
is  encouraging.  I  feel  anxious  to  do  all  I  can, 
with  propriety,  to  encourage  them  in  habits  of 
industry. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  visited  by  several  of 
the  principal  chiefs,  who  said,  it  being  a  fine  day 
they  had  come  to  see  us  and  were  glad.  They 
recollected  that  I  visited  them  last  spring  and 
talked  about  a  school,  farming,  &c.  They  said 
they  had  been  waiting  for  the  Commissioner  to 
come  and  fix  matters  better  about  their  land; 
that  the  whites  were  settling  all  over  their  land, 
and  if  the  Indians  went  to  cut  timber  the  white 
settlers  did  not  like  it.  Some  of  them  had 
planted  corn,  but  it  was  in  danger  of  being  des- 
troyed by  the  oxen  and  other  stock  of  the  white 
men.  They  were  anxious  to  have  their  lands  to 
themselves,  and  to  know  the  boundaries.  When 
these  were  fixed  they  would  help  me  about  a 
school.  They  said  they  loved  us,  and  were  all 
glad  that  we  were  here.  They  wished  me  to 
write  soon  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs, 
urging  him  to  have  things  settled  relative  to  their 
Reservation." 

The  position  of  Thomas  H.  Stanley  is  evidently 
one  that  will  afford  him  opportunities  of  render- 
intr  essential  aid  to  the  Indians  in  various  im- 
portant  respects,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  requires  frequent 
pecuniary  assistance.  We  trast  there  are  many 
who  arc  willing  to  contribute  of  their  abundance, 
or  of  that  with  which  they  have  been  blessed. 
The  Editor  will  gladly  take  charge  of  any  funds, 
whether  in  small  or  large  amounts,  or  contribu- 
tions may  be  sent  by  mail,  addressed  to  Thomas 
H.  Stanley,  Orleans  P.  0.,  Brcckenridge  Co.,  K.  T. 
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Kemoval  of  the  office  of  Friends'  Re- 
view.— By  reference  to  the  first  page  of  this 
number — which  commences  our  Twelfth  vol- 
ume— it  will  be  seen  that  the  office  of  publication 
has  been  removed  to  No.  109  North  Tenth  street, 
where  the  letters  of  our  Agents  and  Correspond- 
ents should,  in  future,  be  directed. 

The  book  store  of  "  The  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  and  Religious  Know- 
ledge," and  the  Agency  for  Haverford  College, 
will  be  in  the  same  building.  Friends  visiting 
the  city  and  desiring  information  relative  to  these 
institutions,  or  on  other  subjects,  are  respectfully 
invited  to  call  at  the  rooms. 


Married,  at  Back  Greek  Meeting  of  Friends,  on  the 
26tli  ult.,  Nathan,  son  of  Aaron  and  Nancy  Hill,  (the 
latter  deceased,)  to  Emeline,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  Phillips,  all  of  Grant  County,  Indiaca. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Fairinount,  on  the 

25th  ult.,  Ellwood  Haisley,  sou  of  Ira  and  Rebecca 
Haisley,  a  member  of  Oak  Ridge  Monthly  Meeting,  to 
M[LiC£NT,  daughter  of  Iredel  Rush,  of  Back  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Nettle  Creek,  AVayne 

County,  Indiana,  on  23d  of  6th  month  last,  Wilson 
Dennis  to  Lydia  Reynolds,  both  of  Springfield  Month- 
Meeting. 


Died,  near  Richland,  Iowa,  on  the  13th  ult.,  Joel  G. 
HcTCHiN,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  after  an  illness 
of  over  two  months,  which  he  bore  with  Christian 
fortitude  and  patient  resignation. 

He  was  a  kind  and  faithful  husband,  a  tender  and 
affectionate  father,  and  seldom  allowed  an  opportunity 
to  pass  without  kindly  admonishing  those  who  were 
too  negligent  in  Christian  duties.  He  was  a  daily 
reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  frequently  sought 
retirement  to  indulge  in  serious  thoughts  and  medita- 
tions. His  family  and  friends  deeply  mourn  his  de- 
parture, but  are  comforted  with  the  consoling  evi- 
dence that  their  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

 ,  At  St.  Albans,  Maine,  on  the  4th  of  7th  mo. 

last.  Irene  Estes,  aged  38  years  and  Y  months.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Slillman  Estes,  and  daughter  of  our 
aged  friends  James  and  Hannah  Jones. 

Her  sickness,  of  some  length,  was  borne  with  great 
Christian  patience,  and  from  many  expressions  she 
was  favored  to  drop  in  regard  to  her  prospects,  her 
sorrowing  friends  have  the  blessed  consolation  that 
she  now  reaps  a  rich  reward  for  a  life  of  innocence 
and  meekness.  She  was  a  beloved  member  of  St. 
Albans  Monthly  Meeting,  Maine. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Ellis 

Barrett,  in  Highland  County,  Ohio,  the  6th  of  8th  mo., 
1858,  Margaret  Ladd,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Eliza- 
beth Ladd,  (deceased,)  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age  ;  an 
esteemed  member  of  Fairfield  Monthly  Meetitg. 

She  was  of  a  meek  and  quiet  disposition,  manifest- 
ing by  her  life  and  conversation  strong  attachment  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  although  her  health  was 
too  delicate  for  several  years  to  allow  her  to  attend 
our  religious  meetings.  She  was  closely  confined,  by 
a  scrofnlous  disease,  to  her  room  and  bed  for  the  last 
six  months  of  her  life,  and  at  times  endured  very  great 
suffering,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  patience  and 
resignation,  manifesting  no  desire  for  her  life  to  be 
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prolonged  ;  several  times  remarking  that  she  saw 
nothing  in  her  way,  that  all  was  peace,  and  that  she 
desired  above  all  to  be  preserved  in  patience  to  the 
end,  to  wait  with  composure  till  her  change  came. 
And  thus  she  calmly  and  peacefully  passed  away. 

Died,  In  Highland  County,  Ohio,  the  I5th  of  Third 
month,  1858,  Ruth  Burgess,  wife  of  Daniel  Burgess, 
in  the  Y5th  year  of  her  age,  a  valuable  and  much  be- 
loved member  of  Fairfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  In  Northampton  County,  N.  C,  on  the  4th  of 

8th  mo.,  Joseph  J.,  youngest  son  of  Henry  Copehmd, 
aged  nearly  20  years,  a  member  of  Rich  Square 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

He  was  under  an  apprehension  that  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage would  soon  end,  and  said,  "  If  I  am  permit- 
ted to  recover,  with  the  help  of  Divine  Providence  I 
will  conduct  myself  more  according  to  the  dictates  of 
my  own  feelings.  Although  I  have  never  committed 
any  bad  act,  yet  I  have  not  lived  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  Divine  truth.  I  have  neglected 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  I  regret 
very  much,  though  for  the  last  few  months  I  have 
read  thera  attentively,  with  a  prayerful  heart  te  my 
Saviour  for  pardon."  He  then  said  to  his  father, 
"  father,  pray  for  me,  and  tell  my  brothers  and  sisters 
that  I  love  them  dearly,  also  my  relatives,  that  nothing 
may  remain  between  them  but  love." 

The  night  previous  to  his  departure  he  seemed 
more  calm,  and  on  his  two  brothers  entering  his  room, 
who  had  recently  lost  their  wives,  he  said,  "  I  have 
been  in  company  with  your  dear  ones  in  Heaven,  and 
the  gate  stands  open  for  my  entrance,  where  all  is 
pure  and  white." 

On  his  physicians  asking  him  to  take  some  medi- 
cine, he  replied,  "  No,  you  have  done  all  you  can  do 
for  me  ;  you  must  submit  to  the  Physician  above,  who 
has  healed  my  soul,  and  who  will  soon  take  me  to 
himself."  He  said  to  one  of  his  sisters,  "  0,  dear  sis- 
ter, I  feel  easy,  sorrow  and  pain  are  nearly  over ;  I 
want  you  all  to  prepare  for  a  change  like  this.  I 
hope  1  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  yon  all  that  it  is 
well  with  me."    Soon  after  he  calmly  passed  away. 

 ,  On  the  4th  of  the  6th  mo.,  last,  Jane,  wife 

of  Aaron  Shaw,  and  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Ann 
Johnson,  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
West  Union  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana,  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness  of  more  than  a  year,  during  which  she 
passed  through  much  bodily  suffering,  which  she 
bore  with  patience  and  Christian  resignation,  resign- 
ing her  all  into  the  hands  of  her  Maker,  to  whom  fer- 
vent prayer  frequently  ascended.  Feeling  that  the 
time  of  her  departure  was  approaching,  she  had  her 
children  called  around  her,  and  affectionately  bid 
them  her  last  farewell,  earnestly  exhorting  them  to 
choose  the  Lord  for  their  portion. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  his  son  Jacob  Guyer,  on 

the  4th  of  6th  mo.,  last,  Nathan  Guyeb,  a  member  of 
Deep  River  Monthly  Meeting,  in  Guilford  County, 
North  Carolina. 

He  was  born  and  brought  up  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  from  which  he  was  disowned  on  ac- 
count of  his  marriage.  When  quite  advanced  in  years 
he  joined  another  religious  denomination  ;  but  after 
some  time  spent  with  them,  found  he  could  not  be  one 
with  them,  and  ceased  from  attending  their  meetings. 

When  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  he  felt  con- 
strained to  apply  for  admission  among  Friends,  and 
his  request  was  cordiallj'-  received  and  cheerfully 
granted.  Though  now  quite  infirm,  he  attended  our 
meetings  diligently,  according  to  his  ability,  with  re- 
markable solemnity  of  deportment  and  countenance. 
He  was  often  heard  to  lament  his  mis-spent  time, 
deeply  regretting  that  he  had  not  in  the  vigor  of  life 
borne  his  part  in  the  service  of  Society.  He  conversed 
freely  with|his  friends  and  relations  on  the  subject  of 
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his  departure,  which  he  was  assured  was  near  at 
hand,  saying  that  his  mind  was  calm  and  easy,  and 
that  he  felt  perfectly  resigned  to  his  Maker's  will. 

Died,  At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  John  R. 
Guyer,  Rebecca  Beard,  a  member  of  Deep  River 
Monthly  Meeting,  Guilford  County,  N.  0.,  on  the  21st 
of  7th  mo.,  1858,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age.  She 
had  seemed  to  be  under  an  impression  for  some 
months  that  her  time  here  was  short,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  her  last  illness  had  the  family  summoned  to 
her  bedside,  and  after  exhorting  each  member  to  do 
the  best  they  could,  and  try  to  prepare  to  go  where 
she  was  going,  bade  them  all  farewell,  saying  she  felt 
fully  resigned,  and  was  only  waiting  her  Lord's  will. 

 ,  At  the  re.')idence  of  his  daughter,  in  this  city, 

on  th«  3d  of  8th  mo.  last,  Jonathan  Tyson,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  the  Northern  District 
Monthly  Meeting. 


A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Superintend 
the  Boarding  School  at  West  Town,  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  6th  day,  the  iTth  of  9th  mo.,  at  4 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

David  Roberts,  Clerk. 

8th  mo.  28,  1858.— 2t. 

 — 40>—  

A  SINGING  MOUSE. 

One  of  these  little  animals  inhabits  our  office. 
For  several  years  past  he  has  made  his  home  in 
it.  He  has  become  very  familiar  with  all  hands, 
and  in  broad  daylight  he  can  be  seen  playing 
around  the  feet  of  the  compositors,  or  dancing 
about  the  cases,  seemingly  as  little  apprehensive 
of  danger  as  if  snugly  away  in  his  nest.  The 
paste-cup  is  his  delight:  but  he  never  objects 
to  a  bit  of  cake  or  fruit,  with  which  his  admirers 
occasionally  supply  him.  He  is  a  most  remark- 
able little  animal.  A  piece  of  cake  puts  him  in 
high  glee,  and  when  he  has  devoured  it,  he  gets 
in  a  coiner  and  sings  like  a  canary  bird,  his  notes 
being  sweet  and  melodious.  Sometimes  he  will 
sing  for  an  hour  without  intermission.  He  is  a 
general  favorite — does  what  he  pleases'  with  im- 
punity— and  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  fixture  in 
the  office.  Even  while  we  are  writing  he  is 
playing  on  the  table,  and  is  so  tame  that  he  suf- 
fers himself  to  be  handled  without  any  show  of 
fear. —  Cumherlayid  Telegraph. 


At  an  Adjourned  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  lield 
[in  London']  the  15th  of  Fifth  Month,  iS58. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Visit  of  our  friends 
Grover  Kemp  and  his  Companions,  to  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands. 

Grover  Kemp,  with  his  companions,  William 
Holmes  and  Caleb  li.  Kemp,  embarked  on  board 
the  mail  steam-packet  Atrato,  on  the  2nd  of 
Tenth  month  last,  and  after  a  passage  in  which 
they  encountered  some  severe  weather,  they  were 
favored  to  land  at  English  Harbor,  Antigna, 
an  island  with  a  population  of  36,000,  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month.  They  were  here  met 
by  a  person  M'ho  had  been  interested  in  their  be- 
half by  their  friend  Edwin  0.  Tregelles,  who 
had  wiitten  to  him  by  the  previous  mail.  This 
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forethought  was  the  means  of  opening  their  way, 
and  of  their  being  at  once  comfortably  located 
in  private  apartments,  A  knowledge  of  their 
arrival  soon  spread,  and  they  received  early  calls 
from  a  Moravian  and  a  Wesleyan  Missionary, 
who  were  cordially  willing  that  they  should  have 
the  free  use  of  their  Chapels.  They  held  the 
first  meeting  at  Parham,  on  First-day,  in  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  and  it  was  veiy  largely  at- 
tended. On  the  following  First-day  a  large  and 
good  meeting  was  held  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel 
in  the  city  called  "  St."  John's.  During  the 
course  of  their  stay  on  this  Island — about  four 
weeks, — meetings  were  held  at  all  the  Moravian 
Stations  in  the  country  districts,  nine  in  number, 
and  from  the  missionaries  belonging  to  this  body 
they  received  much  kind  attention.  The  meet- 
ings were  well  attended,  and  were  composed,  al- 
most without  exception,  of  the  negro  race.  It 
was  very  interesting  to  witness  the  quiet  tha'. 
prevailed  during  the  time  of  silence ;  and  striking 
to  observe  the  attention  given  to  what  was  com- 
municated. In  the  course  of  their  tarriance  in 
Antigua,  they  visited  several  schools,  principally 
those  belonging  to  the  Moravians,  in  most  of 
which  Grover  Kemp  addressed  the  children. 
The  attention  paid  by  this  body  to  education  is 
very  satisfactory ;  and  the  bright  and  intelligent 
countenances  of  the  negro  children  clearly  indi- 
cated that  there  was  no  want  of  capacity.  They 
also  paid  a  visit  to  the  Mice  Institution  for 
training  young  men  as  teachers.  It  is  open  to 
all  denominations  from  any  of  the  islands  ad- 
jacent, and  there  is  accommodation  for  twenty 
pupils;  it  appeared  to  our  friends  to  be  under  ex- 
cellent management,  and  calculated  to  be  very 
useful  in  the  supply  of  young  men  qualified  to 
take  the  charge  of  schools.  The  want  of  suitable 
teachers  is  felt  in  many  of  the  Islands. 

It  was  interesting  to  them  to  learn,  that  the 
legislature  of  the  Island  had  made  a  grant  of 
£1000  per  annum  for  educational  purposes,  and 
that  it  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  board  of 
management  very  fairly  chosen ;  so  that  there 
was  a  prospect  of  each  denomination  having  the 
aid  to  which  their  schools  were  entitled  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Our  friends  engaged  a  small  sloop,  in  which, 
on  the  17th  of  Eleventh  month,  they  crossed  to 
Montserrat,  an  island  containing  7,000  inhabit- 
ants, where  they  held  two  meetings,  one  in  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Plymouth,  the  chief  town 
in  the  Island;  and  the  other  in  a  private  house 
on  an  estate  several  miles  in  the  country,  the 
proprietor  very  kindly  giving  notice  to  the  in- 
habitants of  his  neighborhood.  At  the  former 
they  had  the  company  of  several  hundred  per- 
sons, and  both  meetings  were  held  to  satisfaction. 
On  the  21st  they  again  embarked,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning reached  Nevis,  an  island  containing  10,000 
inhabitants.  On  this  island  they  met  the  same 
I  kind  reception,  and  the  Wesleyan  ]\Iissionaries 
'  made  the  way  easy  for  the  accomplishment  of 
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what  appeared  to  be  required.    Here  four  meet- 
ings were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  Island, — 
one  in  Charlestown  and  three  in  the  country. 
There  being  no  carriages  to  be  hired,  their  fiiends 
were  kind  in  conveying  them  from  place  to  place. 
After  a  stay  of  eight  days,  the  way  opened  to 
proceed,  and  they  again  engaged  another  small 
sloop,  in  which  they  proceeded  to  "  *S'^."  KMs, 
an  island  having  a  population  of  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  landed  at  Basseterre,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Island.    Having  been  kindly  furnished  by 
their  friends  in  the  other  islands,  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  some  of  the  missionaries  here, 
they  found  an  open  door  both  among  the  Mora- 
vians and  Wesleyans.    Two  meetings  were  held 
on  First-day,  the  6th  of  Twelfth  month ;  one  at 
Dieppe  Bay,  and  the  other  at  Sandy  Point ;  both 
meetings  were  large  and  satisfactory.    The  fol- 
lowing First-day  two  other  meetings  were  held 
in  Wesleyan  Chapels;  one  about  six  miles  in  the 
country,  and  the  other  in  the  town  of  Basseterre, 
— a  good  meeting, — nearly  a  thousand  persons 
were  present.  They  also  received  great  attention 
from  their  Moravian  friends,  who  kindly  conveyed 
them  from  place  to  place;  and  good  meetings 
were  held  at  Bethesda,  Eastridge,  Bethel,  and 
at  a  school-room  in  a  village  about  two  miles  in 
the  country,  concluding  with  a  satisfactory  meet- 
ing in  their  large  house  at  Basseterre.    In  this 
island  there  was  great  freedom  in  attending  the 
meetings;  in  nearly  every  instance  large  numbers 
were  present,  and  it  must  be  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Lord  was  near.    The  Moravians 
are  paying  great  attention  to  the  education  of  the 
poor  ohildren,  and  our  dear  friends  visited  several 
of  their  large  schools,  which  appeared  to  be  con- 
ducted with  care;  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
meeting  with  teachers  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion, together  with  a  sound  training  in  a  moral 
and  religious  point  of  view.    The  colored  men 
who  are  trained  as  teachers,  are  too  apt  to  be  set 
up  by  it.    The  great  requirement  for  the  West 
India  Islands,  seems  to  be  good  teachers  for  the 
schools.    It  was  instructive  to  observe  the  de- 
votedness  of  these  Christian  men  to  the  cause 
they  are  engaged  in,  and  striking  to  observe  the 
great  improvement  that  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  Negro  population  since  emancipation.  On 
the  19th  of  Twelfth  month  our  friends  embarked 
on  board  the  steam-packet,  and  were  favored  on 
the  21st  to  land  safely  at  Barhadoes,  an  island 
which  has  a  population  of  130,000. 

The  knowledge  of  their  being  in  the  West 
Indies  had  preceded  them,  and  they  met  a  cor- 
dial reception,  both  from  the  Moravian  and  Wes- 
leyan ministers.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
they  succeeded  in  arranging  for  the  holding  of 
twelve  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  Island, — 
two  for  the  city  and  ten  in  the  country, — four  of 
them  in  the  Moravian  meeting-houses,  and  the 
rest  in  the  Wesleyan.  This  plan  seemed  to  em- 
brace nearly  the  whole  Island,  and  although  it 
was  to  our  dear  friend  a  trial  to  make  prospective 


arrangements  for  the  holding  of  so  many  meet- 
ings, circumstances  seemed  to  render  it  unavoid- 
able. The  first  meeting  was  held  on  Sixth-day 
evening,  the  25th.  There  was  a  large  gathering 
of  about  800  persons,  and  it  was  a  favored  time. 

Meetings  were  also  held  at  Sharon,  Mount 
Tabor,  and  Clifton  Hill,  which  were  satisfactory 
opportunities.  Our  friends  were  at  a  meeting 
on  a  First-day  morning,  at  Payne's  Bay,  where 
they  met  a  very  interesting  assembly  of  people  ; 
the  house  was  well  filled,  and  the  meeting  ended 
well.  From  thence  they  went  on  towards  Speight's 
Town,  visiting  on  the  way  the  spot  that  is  still 
known  as  the  Quaker's  burial-ground.  They 
were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  Wesleyan 
Mission-house  in  the  town,  and  in  the  evening 
had  a  very  large  and  crowded  meeting,  many 
standing  outside;  it  was  remarkably  quiet  con- 
sidering the  large  number  present.  In  the  after- 
noon of  Second-day  they  went  on  to  Hope,  about 
six  miles  further,  where  they  were  again  favored 
with  a  large  and  good  meeting. 

They  had  four  other  meetings  in  the  country, 
all  of  which  were  well  attended.  On  First-day, 
the  10th,  a  good  meeting  was  held  at  James 
Street  Wesleyan  Chapel,  in  Bridgetown,  where 
it  was  thought  about  1,600  pereons  were  present; 
and  on  the  following  First-day  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  other  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  that  city. 
Much  order  and  quiet  prevailed  in  these  large 
meetings,  which  were  seasons  owned  by  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  truly  com- 
forting, and  cause  for  great  thankfulness,  that  on 
leaving  Barbadoes,  our  dear  friend  was  favored 
to  be  peaceful,  not  feeling  so  much  as  the  weight 
of  a  feather  upon  him. 

The  Moravians  and  Wesleyans  are  both  pay- 
ing considerable,  and  it  is  believed  increased 
attention  to  education.  Here  also  there  is  aid, 
from  the  Island  government,  for  schools;  but  the 
funds  are  chiefly  under  the  management  of  the 
Episcopalians,  none  of  the  Moravian  or  Wesleyan 
missionaries  being  upon  the  Board.  G-rover 
Kemp  and  companions  were  much  interested  in 
visiting  several  ragged  schools,  lately  established, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Bridgetown,  and  conducted  by 
the  Moravians,  where  they  saw  a  number  of 
Negro  children  under  training,  who,  but  a  short 
time  previously,  had  been  entirely  without  in- 
struction. 

The  state  of  Barbadoes  differs  from  that  of  the 
other  islands.  The  social,  moral,  and  religious 
condition  of  the  people  may  not  vary  much ;  but 
there  is  certainly  more  poverty,  a  fact  which  may 
be  accounted  for  from  the  very  large  population. 
The  late  high  price  of  sugar  has  rather  operated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poor.  The  planters 
have  been  so  earnest  to  appropriate  every  spot  of 
ground  to  the  cane,  that  much  fewer  vegetables 
have  been  raised;  and  thus  the  laboring  class 
have  been  dependent  on  foreign  supply  at  a  high 
price,  instead  of  being  furnished  by  theii-  em- 
ployers at  a  moderate  rate. 
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This  island  has  made  a  great  advance  since 
the  day  of  emancipation :  it  is  expected  this  year 
to  produce  50,000  hogsheads  of  sugar :  whereas, 
in  the  time  of  slavery,  its  produce  was  only  about 
25,000.  The  estates  are,  in  some  instances, 
doubled  in  value. 

Our  friends  proceeded  by  steam-packet  to 
Grenada,  an  island  with  a  population  of  27,000, 
where  they  landed  on  First-day  morning,  the 
24th.  In  this  island,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  negro  population  are  Roman  Catholics ;  the 
Wesleyans  are  the  only  Protestant  denomination 
having  a  mission  there,  and  they  have  but  one 
resident  minister.  From  this  Christian  man  of 
color  they  met  a  most  cordial  reception.  There 
were  only  three  stations  at  which  meetings  could 
suitably  be  held,  and  at  each  of  these,  interest- 
ing congregations  assembled.  The  two  in  the 
country  were  not  large,  but  proved  satisfactory  : 
the  meeting  in  ''St."  George  was  very  crowded, 
and,  notwithstanding  that  large  numbers  could 
not  find  seats,  it  was  a  very  favored  opportunity. 
Our  friends  had  to  wait  for  the  steamer  on  leaving, 
yet  as  this  delay  afforded  opportunity  for  inter- 
course with  some  valuable  characters,  it  was  not 
time  lost.  On  First-day,  the  7th  of  Second 
month,  they  embarked  for  Trinidad,  where  they 
landed  on  the  following  morning.  On  this  island, 
which  was  formerly  under  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, it  is  thought  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
population  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  there  are 
about  8,000  Coolies  and  Chinese,  chiefly  the 
former.  With  the  exception  of  a  minister  on 
one  estate,  nothing  is  doing  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  Coolies.  Our  friends  were 
kindly  welcomed  by  the  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian  missionaries.  Their  stations  are 
not  very  numerous.  With  the  exception  of  a 
visit  to  San  Fernando,  in  which  district  two 
meetings  were  held,  Grover  Kemp's  labors  were 
confined  to  Port  of  Spain  and  its  neighborhood, 
where  were  held  six  meetings;  three  of  them 
being  in  the  town,  at  the  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian  Chapels.  It  was  understood  that  a 
few  Roman  Catholics  were  at  some  of  the  meet- 
ings, and  at  most  of  them  a  considerable  number 
were  outside  the  buildings,  who  did  not  come  in, 
lest  it  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Priest. 
They  thankfully  believe  that  at  all  these  meet- 
ings best  help  was  near.  In  the  Island  of  Trini- 
dad there  is  a  government  system  of  secular  edu- 
cation in  operation;  but  there  is  some  provision 
for  religious  instruction  by  the  setting  apart  of 
a  portion  of  time  for  this  purpose :  the  regulations 
appeared  good,  but,  for  want  of  hearty  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Episcopal  and  Romish 
clergy,  this  part  of  the  instruction  is  not  so  well 
carried  out  as  could  be  desired. 

The  Committee  feel  it  to  be  a  cause  for  thank- 
fulness that  strength  has  been  granted  of  the 
Lord,  to  perform  this  work  of  Christian  love ; 
and  that  our  dear  friends  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  England  in  peace  and  in  health.  They 


arrived  at  Southampton  on  the  17th  of  the  Third 
month,  1858. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JOSIAH  FORSTER. 
London,  IQtli  of  Fifth  month,  1858. 


POLYPES. 

If  any  of  our  wonder-loving  readers  will  put 
a  small  phial  into  his  pocket,  and  stroll  through 
some  hedge  rowed  lane  or  quiet  field  at  the 
sweetest  season  of  the  year,  he  may  find  food  for 
meditation  in  the  results  of  his  walk.  Let  him 
direct  his  steps  to  the  side  of  the  first  ditch  or 
pool  in  which  the  water  is  not  fetid,  where  the 
surface  is  already  mantled  over  with  the  verdant 
duck-weed,  and  where  many  aquatic  plants, 
springing  from  the  bottom,  wave  their  leaves  in 
the  limpid  element.  Stooping  down  on  the 
brink,  let  him  lift  with  his  fingers  a  little  of  the 
coatiug  of  duck- weed,  disturbing  the  water  as 
slightly  as  possible,  and  then,  peeping  through 
the  opening  he  has  made,  examine  slowly  and 
carefully  the  bottom  thus  revealed.  On  the  mud 
he  will  probably  see  a  good  many  round  knobs 
of  jelly,  from  the  size  of  a  turnip  seed  to  that  of 
a  pea,  of  a  transparent  green  hue,  and  others  of 
the  same  kind  adhering  to  the  stalks  and  under 
surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  the  aquatic  plants  ; — let 
him  select  a  few  of  these,  place  them,  with  some 
clear  water  and  a  fragment  of  some  plant,  in  his 
phial,  and  hasten  home.  He  will  have  obtained 
a  creature  which,  about  a  century  ago,  electrified 
the  scientific  world,  and  opened  up  a  new  and 
most  marvellous  chapter  in  the  history  of  Life. 
It  is  the  Fresh-water  Polype. 

The  invention  of  the  microscope  had  given  an 
immense  impetus  to  natural  science ;  and  a  gal- 
axy of  illustrious  men  had  by  its  means  been  an- 
nouncing wondrous  facts,  the  records  of  which 
fill  the  pages  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  our  own  Royal  Society,  as  well  as  many  works 
of  great  merit  specially  devoted  to  microscopy. 
But  yet,  when,  in  1744,  Abraham  Trembley  of 
Geneva  declared  what  he  had  seen  of  this  little 
fresh-water  animal,  this  living  ball  of  green  jel- 
ly, it  was  regarded  as  a  thing  incredible,  and 
even  impossible.  The  facts  "  were  so  contrary 
to  all  former  experience,  and  so  repugnant  to 
every  established  notion  of  animal  life,  that  the 
scientific  world  were  amazed;  and  while  the 
more  cautious  among  naturalists  set  themselves 
to  verify  what  it  was  diflBcult  to  believe,  there 
were  many  who  looked  upon  the  alleged  facts  as 
impossible  fancies.  The  discoveries  of  Trem- 
bley were,  however,  speedily  confirmed ;  and  we 
are  now  so  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  fresh- water  polype,  and  its  marvel- 
lous reproductive  powers,  that  we  can  scarcely 
appreciate  the  vividness  of  the  sensation  felt 
when  it  was  all  novel  and  strange  :  when  the 
leading  men  of  our  learned  societies  were  daily 
experimenting  on  these  poor  worms,  and  trans- 
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mitting  tliem  to  one  another  from  distant 
countries,  by  careful  posts,  and  as  most  precious 
gifts;  and  when  even  ambassadors  interested 
themselves  in  sending  early  intelligence  of  the 
engrossing  theme  to  their  respective  courts." 

Let  us  try  to  see  what  Trembley  saw.  Put 
the  phial  in  a  window,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
untouched  a  while.  The  balls  of  jelly  have  all 
attached  themselves,  some  to  the  glass  sides, 
some  to  the  plant,  but  they  are  balls  no  longer. 
Each  is  a  thread  of  some  half-inch  in  length, 
and  about  as  thick  as  small  twine,  adhering  by 
one  extremity;  while  from  the  other  radiate, 
like  a  star,  six  slender  threads,  which  are  waved 
irregularly  through  the  water,  thrown  into  spiral 
coils  or  various  contortions,  elongated,  contract- 
ed, elongated  again,  slowly  or  suddenly,  and  in 
dilFerent  degrees.  Two  or  three  minute  water- 
insects  are  swimming  giddily  about ;  one  of  them, 
as  he  shoots  unconsciously  by,  just  touches  one 
of  these  slender  threads.  In  an  instant  the  play- 
ful course  is  arrested;  the  little  thing  strives  to 
pursue  his  way,  drags  the  flexible  cord  thatholds 
him  hither  and  thither ;  redoubles  his  efforts, 
pulls  away  and  stretches  it  till  we  think  it  must 
break  and  free  him.  No  !  like  a  skilful  angler, 
the  Jelly  is  but  wearying  his  victim  :  suddenly 
the  thread  is  thrown  into  corkscrew  coils,  and 
the  helpless  insect  is  dragged  in  ;  another  thread 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  another.  Poor 
thing  !  "  actum  cle  eo  est,"  it  is  all  up  with  him  ! 
He  is  dragged  helplessly  to  the  base  of  the  radi- 
ating threads,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  their 
circle,  an  aperture  is  gaping,  which  stretches 
wider  and  wider,  while  the  prey  is  slowly  sucked 
in,  until  it  is  quite  engulphed  within  the  gela- 
tinous body. 

But,  for  some  time  before  this,  the  prey  has 
become  quite  motionless ;  its  struggles,  though 
violent  at  first,  had  soon  entirely  ceased,  and  it 
■was  evident  that  a  fatal  effect  had  been  produced 
by  the  mere  contact  of  those  slender  threads. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  subtle  venom  that 
resides  in  a  creature  apparently  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  being,  so  simple  in  structure,  and  almost 
homogeneous  in  substance?  Worms,  and  the 
larvae  of  insects,  that  may  be  wounded,  and  even 
chopped  into  pieces,  and  yet  survive  for  hours, 
die  suddenly  from  a  touch  of  these  gelatinous 
threads !  "  I  have  sometimes,"  says  Baker, 
"  forced  a  worm  from  a  polype  the  instant  it  has 
been  seized,  at  tlie  expense  of  breaking  off  the 
polype's  arms,  and  have  always  observed  it  to 
die  very  soon  afterwards,  without  one  single  in- 
stance of  recovery."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tiny  water-fleas,  and  other  minute  Crustacea,  fre- 
quently escape  with  impunity  even  from  the  very 
mouth  of  the  polype  ;  for  they  are  enclosed  in  a 
horny  shell,  which  evidently  protects  their  vital 
parts  from  the  morbific  touch. 

The  microscrope  throws  light  on  the  question, 
and  reveals  a  most  elaborate  system  of  offensive 
weapons  with  which  these  soft  and  sluggish 


creatures  are  provided.  According  to  Corda, 
each  tentacle  forms  a  slen  der  membranaceous  tube, 
filled  with  an  albuminous  substance  nearly  fluid, 
mingled  with  some  oily  parficles.  This  sub- 
stance, at  certain  definite  points,  swells  out  into 
tubercles  or  dense  warts,  which  run  round  the 
tentacle  in  a  spiral  line.  Each  wart  is  furnished 
with  several  spine-bearing  vesicles,  which  are 
organs  of  touch,  and  with  an  organ  of  highly 
curious  structure,  which  is  the  weapon  of  offence. 

The  organ  of  touch  consists  of  a  fine  sac,  en- 
closing another  with  thicker  walls,  within  which 
there  is  a  small  cavity.  From  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, where  the  inner  and  the  outer  sacs  are 
in  contact,  there  projects  a  long  cilium,  or  fine 
pointed  bristle,  which  is  not  retractile,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  immoveable. 

The  weapon  of  offence  is  placed  in  the  midst 
of  these  spines,  in  the  centre  of  each  wart.  It 
consists  of  an  oval,  transparent  sac,  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  wart,  with  its  perforated  ex- 
tremity exactly  at  the  surface.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  interior  of  the  sac  there  is  a  body,  in  shape 
resembling  a  saucer,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
a  small  oval,  solid  body,  bearing  on  its  .summit 
a  calcareous  dart,  pointed  at  its  extremity,  and 
bifid,  or  sagittate,  at  its  base.  This  dart  can  be 
projected  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  again 
withdrawn  into  the  sac.  When  the  prehensile 
instinct  is  exerted,  the  darts  are  thrust  out  with 
force,  and,  entering  the  tissues  of  the  prey,  re- 
tain it :  while  at  the  same  time,  in  all  probability, 
a  subtile  but  potent  poison  is  injected,  the  effects 
of  which  we  have  already  alluded  to. 

But  this  is  a  modern  discovery.  The  circum- 
stance in  the  economy  of  these  animals  which 
appeared  so  anomalous,  was  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  both  naturally  and  artificially  multi- 
plied. They  were  manifestly  animals,  yet  it  was 
found  that  they  could  be  propagated  by  slips  or 
cuttings,  like  plants  !  In  the  warm  weather  of 
summer  each  polype  is  observed  to  shoot  forth, 
from  various  parts  of  its  body,  little  warts,  or 
knobs,  which  increase  rapidly,  until  in  a  few 
days  they  assume  the  form  of  the  parent  animal, 
each  one  being  furnished  with  a  circle  of  tenta- 
cles, though  still  attached  at  irs  lower  end.  The 
young  one,  which  up  to  this  period  had  received 
its  nutriment  from  the  parent's  stomach,  from 
which  a  channel  had  communicated  with  its  own, 
now  catches  prey  with  its  own  tentacles,  the 
duct  closes,  the  connection  of  the  base  with  the 
mother  becomes  more  slender,  and  at  length  the 
little  animal  falls  off,  and  commences  independ- 
ent life.  Such  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  increase 
— generation  by  gemmation. 

In  autumn,  the  Hydra  propagates  by  means 
of  eggs,  which  are  deposited  around  the  parent; 
the  basal  portion  of  her  body  being  spread  over 
them,  and  becoming  a  horny  protecting  skin. 
She  immediately  dies,  and  the  eggs  are  hatched 
in  the  ensuing  spring. 

But  these  strange  animals  may  be  artificially 
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increased  at  pleasure,  and  that  by  means  which, 
to  higher  animals,  would  inevitably  destroy,  in- 
stead of  multiplying  life.  If  the  head  of  a  polype, 
with  all  its  tentacles,  be  cut  off  from  the  trunk 
with  scissors,  it  will  presently  develop  a  new 
trunk  and  base,  while  the  headless  trunk  begins 
to  shoot  out  new  tentacles  ;  and  thus,  in  a  little 
time,  two  perfect  animals  are  formed.  If  one 
of  these  be  cut  into  three,  four,  or  half-a-dozen 
pieces,  each  piece  supplies  the  wanting  parts, 
and  so  many  animals  are  made,  alias  perfect  and 
active,  and  endowed  with  tlie  same  functions,  as 
the  first.  Nor  does  it  signify  in  what  direction 
the  mutilation  is  made;  a  longitudinal,  a  diago- 
nal, or  a  transverse  division  is  equally  success- 
ful; Lay,  even  a  small  portion  of  the  skin  soon 
grows  into  a  polype. 

It  was  from  this  power  of  perpetual  reproduc- 
tion, that  this  singular  animal  received  the  name 
of  Flydra,  by  which  it  is  known  among  natural- 
ists ;  as  if  it  realized  the  ancient  monster  of 
fabulous  story,  whose  heads  sprou/ed  anew  as 
fast  as  they  were  cut  ofi'  by  Hercules. — Life,  hy 
Gosse. 


THOUGHTS  AT  THE  PLOW. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  felt  and  secretly 
murmured  of  the  slow  earnings  and  small  prop- 
erties of  American  farmers ;  after  ail  the  dis- 
paraging comparisons  with  merchants,  manufac- 
turers and  bankers  which  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  arraying  against  themselves,  they  con- 
stitute, if  they  did  but  realize  it,  the  great  aris- 
tocratic democracy  of  the  country.  Not  in  the 
proud,  self-assuming  sense  do  we  use  this  word 
aristocracy,  in  connection  with  them,  much  less 
in  the  oligarchical  significance  which  attaches  to 
it  ordinarily,  and  which  comes  from  association 
with  the  nobility  of  England  and  other  coun- 
tries. We  mean  what  we  said,  a  democratic 
aristocracy  ;  the  independent  owners  and  tillers 
of  nearly  all  the  productive  acres  on  this  conti- 
nent ;  that  fast  anchored  yeomanry  that  mediate 
between  Providence  and  all  other  classes  of  com- 
munity, and  feed  them  daily  wiih  the  produc- 
tions of  their  industry.  It  is  for  tliis  mission 
and  position  that  we  would  say  to  them,  culti- 
vate and  cherish  a  proper  sense  of  your  dignity. 
Give  up  the  habit  of  dividing  3  ourselves  into  in- 
dividual atoms  of  humanity,  and  comparing 
yourselves  thus  isolated  with  men  of  city  wealth 
and  standing — with  Girards,  Astors,  and  the 
merchant  princes  of  commerce.  You  see  what 
comes  of  such  comparisons — a  depressing  sens.; 
of  disparity  in  fortune;  thence  a  sense  of  little- 
ness and  insignificance,  which  is  all  wrong  and 
unworthy  of  you. 

Empty  the  vaults  of  all  the  banks  into  one 
great  depository,  and  all  the  goods  in  the  ware- 
houses, and  all  the  bales  wrought  and  unwrought 
in  the  factories,  and  all  the  value  of  the  sliif.s, 
and  tlio  worth  of  all  the  city  lots  and  edifices 
from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other;  take  an 


inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of 
all  other  classes  in  tlie  land,  and  compare  it  all 
with  the  active,  indestructible  wealth  of  the  far- 
mers of  America,  and  see  how  com  para  tivelv 
small  it  is  in  relative  value.  Why,  the  whole 
continent,  with  all  its  millions  upon  millions  of 
cultivated  acres,  belongs  to  the  farmers.  See 
how  the  plow  is  breaking  up  the  measureless 
solitudes  of  the  Western  world  !  To  watch  the 
movement  of  one  share,  the  process  seems  slow. 
To  watch  the  growth  of  one  farmer's  estate,  the 
accumulation  seems  slow  But  unite  farmer  to 
farmer,  and  measure  the  furrows  they  turn,  the 
harvests  they  reap,  the  homes  they  build,  the 
wealth  they  win  as  a  class,  and  you  will  have  an 
approximate  sense  of  their  relative  position  in 
society.  See  how  these  noiseless,  industrial 
hosts  are  subduing  the  hill,  valley  and  prairie 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  farmer  can  still  wield 
the  axe,  we  believe,  who  felled  the  first  tree  north 
of  the  Ohio.  Middle-aged  men  can  remember 
when  the  whole  population  of  Northern  Illinois 
was  gathered  within  one  picket  fort  for  protec- 
tion against  the  Indians;  when  all  the  great 
fertile  world  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  virtual- 
ly an  unexplored  country.  See  how  the  far- 
mer's plow  has  turned  and  overturned,  until 
millions  have  followed  in  its  wake,  and  planted 
great  and  populous  States,  with  cities,  towns  and 
villages  of  almost  fabulous  growth.  But  put  all 
the  sites  and  suburbs  of  these  cities  and  towns 
together,  and  compare  the  area  they  occupy  with 
that  which  the  farmer  owns  and  tills,  and  they 
will  cover  a  pin  head's  space  to  an  acre.  The 
plow  moves  on  in  its  honored  mission  and  might ; 
turning  back  furrows  against,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  either  side.  All  the  millions  of  acres 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  these  mountains,  from 
California  to  Oregon,  are  but  one  sfe/ch  for  the 
American  farmer  ;  all  the  unplowed  region  on 
the  eastern  side  but  another.  The  child  doubt- 
less lives  who  will  see,  ere  his  locks  are  gray 
with  age,  both  those  stetchet^  turned  by  the  far- 
mer's share  and  reaped  by  his  sickle.  And  all 
this  mighty  coiitimnt  will  be  owned  by  Ameri- 
can farmers,  .^ave  the  sites  of  cities,  towns  and 
villages,  which,  compared  with  their  possessions, 
will  measure  but  a  pin-head's  circuuiference 
against  the  area  of  an  Empire  State.  Is  it  a 
question  of  aristocracy  ?  AVhat  chiefly  gives 
power  And  position  to  the  class  thus  entitled  in 
Great  Britain?  Why,  the  ownership  of  the 
lands  (if  that  island.  This  is  their  peculiar 
boast  and  prerogative.  Well,  the  farmers  of 
America  own  a  continent  Without,  any  laws  of 
prin)ogcniture,  all  the  arable  acres  of  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  New  World  will  be  their  heritage 
and  possession.  At  this  very  moment,  there  are 
more  land  owning  fariters  in  this  litile,  hard- 
soiled  State  of  Connecticut,  whose  whole  popu- 
lation is  less  tliaTi  that  of  Manchester  or  Liver- 
pool, than  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  we  mean  more  men  who 
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own  the  soil  they  cultivate.  We  don't  like  class 
feelioo;  at  all.  It  is  un-Atnerican,  un-detnocratic. 
But  we  would  have  the  farmers  of  the  nation 
animated  with  that  esprit  d'corps,  with  that 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  occupation  and  po- 
sition which  shall  raise  them  above  all  self-dis- 
paraging comparisons  with  other  classes  of  the 
community,  measured  by  any  standard  what- 
ever.— Burri'tt's  North  and  Sovth. 


RAIN-DROPS. 

BY   P.    M.  JAMES. 

Hark  to  the  falling  rain-drops !  how  pleasant  'tis  to 
hear 

The  pattering  of  the  rain-drops,  in  the  spring  time  of 
the  year ; 

When  the  western  clouds  are  sailing  they  come  with 
gladdening  sound, 

And  to  loveliness  and  fruitfulness  they  wake  the  slum- 
bering ground. 

The  spring  flowers  hear  the  rain-drops,  each  in  its 

shadowy  cell, 
And  straight  prepare  to  deck  the  earth  with  blossom 

aad  with  bell  ; 
They  hear  the  shower's  soft  whisper,  and  the  passing 

rain-drops'  hum, 
And  they  stir  within  the  teeming  earth,  for  they 

know  their  hour  is  come. 

And  the  birds  abide  the  rain -drops,  as  true  as  vernal 
flowers, 

They  come  with  love  and  revelry,  to  cheer  our  silent 
bowers  ; — 

The  thrush  is  on  the  topmost  bough,  with  rain-drops 
on  his  wing, 

And  he  sings  the  song  we  love  to  hear,  sweet  welcome 
to  the  Spring. 

And  the  heart  of  man  is  softened  bv  the  rain-drops  as 
they  fall. 

For  they  waken  thoughts  of  thankfulness  to  the  gra- 
cious Lord  of  all ; — 

Man  may  forget  his  Maker,  ungrateful  from  his 
birth. 

But  God  hath  ne'er  forgot  to  send  His  seasons  on  the 
earth. 
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THY  WILL  BE  DONE. 

While  others  trembling  touch  the  lyre, 
That  sings  Thy  wondrous  works  and  ways. 

As  if  Thine  altar's  sacred  fire, 

Had  quickened  all  the  chords  of  praise  ; 

I  muse  on  Thy  beloved  Son, 

Who  gives  the  thought,  "  Thy  will  be  done  !" 

While  others  with  Faith's  eagle  eye 
Are  borne  upon  Love's  eagle  wings, 

To  where  the  mighty  angels  fly. 

To  where  the  glowing  seraph  sings  ; 

My  soul  is  bowed  before  Thy  Son, 

To  learn  His  prayer — "  Thy  will  be  done  !" 

While  others  feel  the  eternal  Rock, 
A  rock  of  rest  beneath  their  feet, 

I  feel  the  tempest's  thunder  shock, 
And  all  the  billows  round  me  beat — 

I  sink  !  Oh  God  !  I  meet  Thy  Son 

With  His  strong  grasp — "  Thy  will  be  done!" 

While  others,  Thy  dear  children,  feed 
On  living  wine,  and  living  bread  ; 

Sore  stung  by  famine,  in  my  need 
Beneath  Thy  table  I  am  fed — 


Thanks — praises.  Father  !  with  Thy  Son, 
For  each  sweet  crumb — "Thy  will  be  done!" 

While  others  wear  so  bright  a  crown. 

Even  here,  even  here  Thy  name  is  praised ; 

Beneath  a  cross  1  bow  me  down  — 
A  cross  that  only  can  be  raised 

On  Calvary — I  see  Thy  Son 

Is  victor  there — "  Thy  will  be  done  !" 

While  others  know  with  solemn  joy 
Thy  blessed  presence,  mine  must  be 

The  agonizing  cry,  "  Bloi  ! 
Eloi  I  lama  sabacthani  1" — 

Even  this,  even  Ms,  Thy  blessed  Son 

Hath  borne  for  me — "  Thy  will  be  done  !" 

While  others  feel  the  vital  breath 

Thy  spirit  gives,  on  them  descend, 
My  soul  is  bowed,  even  unto  death — 

iVIy  spirit  I  to  Tliee  commend  ! 
I  die  1 — But  lo  !  Thy  blessed  Son 
Breathes  forth  for  me,  "  Thy  will  be  done!" 

While  others  feel  the  life  divine, 

So  sweetly  thrilling  through  them  here, 

As  branches  of  the  Living  Vine  ; 
I  wait  within  the  sepulchre. 

The  resurrection  of  Thy  Son 

Within  my  soul — "  Thy  will  be  done  !" 

While  others  to  the  nations  show 
That  Christ  is  risen,  and  liveth  still 

In  them  ;  make  me  His  witness  too, 
By  suffering,  doing,  all  Thy  will. 

Till  all  the  harps  around  Thy  throne 

Shall  praise  Thee,  Father  !  with  Thy  Son, 

And  Spirit,  that  "  Thy  will  is  done  1" 

M. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Dates  from  Liverpool  and 
London  are  to  the  25th  ult. 

England  — The  accounts  of  the  harvest  were  verv 
satisfactory.  The  rains  had  caused  some  delay  in 
gathering  the  crops,  but  no  permanent  injury  had  oc- 
curred. The  condition  of  the  Thames  river  had 
somewhat  improved.  The  Agamemnon,  since  her  re- 
turn from  laying  the  Atlantic  cable,  had  been  on  fire 
but  sustained  only  slight  damage. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 
in  a  communication  to  the  London  Ttmes,  announcin'o- 
the  successful  working  of  the  line,  states  that  the 
first  dispatch,  that  of  the  English  directors  to  their 
American  colleagues,  consisting  of  31  words,  occu- 
pied 35  minutes  in  transmission.  The  Queen's  mes- 
sage, of  99  words,  was  received  by  Newfoundland  in 
67  minutes.  Both  messages  were  repeated  back  to 
Valentia,  to  test  their  accuracy,  and  were  found  to 
have  been  taken  with  great  exactness.  Subsequent- 
ly, 38  words,  in  a  dispatch  from  C.  W.  Field  to  the 
directors,  were  received  in  22  minutes.  A  dispatch 
had  been  sent  from  London  to  Newfoundland,  and  an 
answer  received  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 

The  bombardment  of  Jeddah  by  a  British  vessel  of 
war  had  excited  much  surprise  and  some  uneasiness 
in  the  French  government,  but  explanations,  which 
were  said  to  be  satisfactory,  had  been  made  to  the 
French  Minister  at  London. 

France. — The  Plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Austria, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sardinia  and  Turkey, 
had  assembled  at  Paris  to  sign  the  convention  relative 
to  the  organization  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The 
exchange  of  ratifications  was  to  take  place  in  a  few 
weeks. 
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FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


RnssiA. — The  Emperor,  by  a  decree  dated  Hh 
month  2nd.,  has  set  free  the  serfs,  (said  to  number 
some  millions),  belonging  to  the  appanages  or  estates 
forming  the  private  property  of  himself  and  the  im- 
perial family.  These  peasants  have  not  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  appear  in  courts  of  law,  either  as  parties 
or  witnesses;  to  make  a  will;  to  hold  any  property ; 
to  change  their  place  of  abode  ;  to  engage  in  any 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry;  or  to  marry  out 
of  their  own  commune,  without  first  obtaining  a  spe- 
cial permission  from  a  public  officer  placed  in  charge 
of  each  commune.  lu  order  to  become  freemen, 
citizens  or  merchants,  they  were  obliged  to  show  that 
they  possessed  sufficient  capital,  and  to  pay  a  large 
f  um  to  the  treasury  of  the  estate.  These  restrictions 
are  now  removed,  and  they  are  to  be  endowed  with 
the  civil  rights  of  freemen.  Lands  which  any  of 
therai  may  have  purchased  with  their  own  means,  but 
in  the  name  of  the  appanages,  are  to  be  conveyed  to 
them  in  full  without  charge.  This  decree,  though  con- 
cerning only  the  serfs  of  the  imperial  family,  indicates 
the  Emperor's  wishes,  and  is  likely  to  have  a  power- 
ful influence  as  an  example. 

Austria — The  official  statement  of  the  budget  for 
1857,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  increase  of  re- 
ceipts and  a  great  reduction  of  expenses,  shows  an  ad- 
mitted deficit  of  44,000,000  florins,  (about  16,800,000 
dollars).    'J  he  deficit  of  1856  was  60,000,000  florins. 

A  conspiracy  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  some 
time  since  at  Leuiberg,  in  Galicia,  originating  in  ote 
of  the  schools,  most  of  the  conspirators  beiug  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Eleven  of  them  were 
tried  and  seulenced,  one  to  death,  the  others  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment.  The  judges  them- 
selves, in  passing  sentence,  recommended  the  prison- 
ers to  mercy  on  account  of  their  extreme  youth.  The 
investigation  is  said  to  have  put  the  government  on 
The  track  of  a  more  furmiaable  conspiracy,  with 
ramifications  in  Russian  Poland,  having  in  view  a 
general  rising  of  the  Sclavonic  population  of  Austria, 
to  form  a  republic  which  would  comprise  about 
9,000,000  inhabitants. 

TuHKEY. — The  French  Ambassador  at  Constantino- 
ple had  sent  a  note  to  the  Porte,  supporting  the  de- 
mand of  Prince  Danielo  of  Montenegro,  that  the 
Turkish  government  shall  give  up  to  him  the  harbor 
of  Spitzeu  on  the  Adriatic,  which  he  claims. 

Venezcela.—  The  port  of  Puerto  Cabello  has  been 
blockaded  by  three  vessels  of  war,  one  French  and 
.two  English,  which,  on  the  14th  ult.,  entered  the  har- 
bor, seized  all  the  Venezuelan  vessels,  13  in  number, 
and  took  them  away.  They  had  taken  seven  vessels 
at  Laguayra  on  the  12th,  and  a  French  steamer  had 
been  dispatched  to  Martinique  for  the  Admiral.  The 
origin  of  the  difficulty  ajipears  to  be  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  British  and  French  Ministers  to  that  go- 
vernment, that  Monngas,  the  deposed  President,  who 
had  surrendered  himself  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment to  take  his  trial  for  alleged  peculations  and  mis- 
government,  should,  with  some  of  his  relatives  and 
chief  officers,  be  given  up  to  those  Ministers.  The 
Convention  sitting  at  Valencia  conferred  authority  on 
the  Provisional  President  to  deliver  up  Monagas,  but 
not  his  officers,  ll  is  probable  that  very  distorted  ac- 
counts of  the  matter  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
Ministers  to  their  respective  governments.  No  re- 
sistance was  offered  by  the  Venezuelans  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  vessels. 

Mexico. — The  Zulonga  administration  is  reported  to 
have  declined  any  further  intercourse  with  the  present 
United  States  .Minister,  on  account  of  his  course  rela- 
tive to  the  forced  contributions  ;  but  the  business  of 
the  legation  was  notwlioUy  suspended  at  the  last  ac- 
counts.   Two  Mexicans  had  been  imprisoned  for  re- 


fusing to  discount  the  paper  of  the  clergy  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  government. 

NF.WFonNDLAND. — The  French  government  has  ac- 
corded to  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  construct  land  telegraph  lines  across 
the  islands  of  Miquelon,  lying  between  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia.  The  company  propose  laying  a  cable 
from  Placentia  bay  to  St.  Pierre,  and  thence  to  Si  dney, 
thus  saving  the  keeping  in  repair  of  400  or  500  miles 
of  land  line  in  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton, 
through  an  almost  uninhabited  region  ;  and  also  bring- 
ing the  F  rench  islands  into  connection  with  France. 

Domestic. — The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Niagara  has 
been  ordered  to  Charleston,  to  receive  the  Africans 
captured  in  the  slaver  Echo,  and  convey  them  to  their 
own  country.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Echo  at 
Charleston,  the  SherifTof  that  district  addressed  to  the 
U.  S.  Marshal  a  claim  for  the  custody  of  the  negioes, 
under  the  act  ol  South  Carolina,  which  prohibits  the 
entrance  of  free  persons  of  color  into  the  State.  The 
Marshal,  by  advice  of  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  de- 
clined compliance,  on  the  ground  that  the  cise  did 
not  come  i.nder  the  provisions  of  the  act,  an  opinion 
in  which  the  State  Attorney  General  concurred.  The 
negroes  were  subsequently  removed  to  Fort  Sunipter, 
and  the  Sheriff  did  not  press  the  matter  further. 

Dates  from  Utah  are  to  the  end  of  7th  month.  Prep- 
arations for  the  Teri'itorial  election,  to  be  held  on  the 
2d  ult  ,  were  going  forward,  and  a  list  of  candidates 
for  the  various  offices,  partly  Mormons  and  partly 

Gentiles,"  had  been  nominated.  The  Mormons  had 
abstained  almost  entirely  from  holdingpublic  religious 
meetings,  since  the  entrance  of  the  troops.  The  U.  S. 
courts  were  not  organized,  because  but  one  Judge 
had  arrived,  while  two  were  requisite  for  the  purpose. 

The  Washington  Star  publishes  a  list  of  ten  differ- 
ent treaties  made  with  as  many  Indian  tribes  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  territories,  more  than  three  jears 
ago,  which  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  These  treaties  cede  to  the  government 
62.415,380  acres  of  land,  for  which  the  Indians  were 
to  receive,  within  20  years,  $2,050,000,  besides  'he 
residence  among  them  of  teachers,  farmers,  &c.  The 
whites  have  begun  to  take  possession  of  the  lands, 
while  the  Indians  have  received  notliing,  and  the 
treaties  have  not  even  been  ratified.  Hence  the 
jealousies  which  have  given  rise  to  the  Indian  hostili- 
ties in  that  region.  Gen.  Harney  is  about  to  be  dis- 
patched to  the  Pacific  coast,  to  reduce  the  natives  to 
subjection. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  New  York  Quaran- 
tine station  on  Staten  Island,  were  attacked  by  a  mob 
on  the  night  of  the  1st  iust.,  and  most  of  them  bun.- 
ed.  The  patients  were  removed  from  the  hospital-.'; 
before  firing  them,  but  some  of  them  were  left  ex- 
posed for  several  hours  without  shelter.  The  small 
police  force  on  the  spot  was  found  quite  insufficient  to 
subdue  the  not,  and  the  firemen  were  prevei.ted  from 
attempting  to  extinguish  the  flames.  On  the  evening 
of  the  2d,  tlie  remainiiig  buildings,  including  a  large 
hospital  containing  125  patients,  were  destroyed. 
Some  of  the  mob  were  residents  of  the  vicinity, 
where  a  strong  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Quarantine  at  that  i)lace  has  long  been  manifested. 
Several  persons  were  arrested  for  jiarticipation  in 
these  outrages.  The  Governor  has  issued  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  Richmond  Co.  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, and  has  ordered  a  military  force  to  be  staiion- 
ed  on  the  spot,  to  protect  life  and  property. 

Ninety  colored  persons  were  recently  arrested  sit 
Richmond,  Va.,  for  being  found,  with  books  in  their 
hands,  attending  a  Sabbath  school,  without  tlie  pres- 
ence of  white  persons,  though  some  were  in  the 
building.  They  were  taken  before  the  Mayor,  who 
reprimanded  and  discharged  them. 
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iDunflis  fi,ii,o  Ave  called' the  attention  of 
IS  to  a  religious  inovenient  in  Aioericu^ 
vihifli  .eiiddenlj  tiruse  aiter  the  snLsidence  of  the 
iTi-itt  c<jiiinierci;il  jjanic,  and  rapidly  extended  to 
..!!  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  people  of  J 
t  vt  rj-  c  lass  and  condition.  There  was  much,  and 
inueli  .still  rciriains,  in  that  remarkable  movement, 
to  jii.^tify  the  hope,  that  even  should  it  not  abide 
at  its  extreme  height,  it  will  not  ebb  without 
!cavin;r  behind  some  precious  memorials  of  the 
pgU'ition.  l)ul  there  was  almost  everywhere 
olwrvable  the  singular  characteristic  of  all  Yan- 
l|  C  ii<iings,  the  same  extravagant,  ostentatious, 
hitherto  tinlicaid  of  and  unthought  of  method  of 
S't'tsoH,  as  is  exhibited  or  attemjited  by  our  "  go- 
aJiead"  kinsmen  across  the  water,  in  all  their  eu- 
!*Tpri?:cs  or  undei-takings,  whether  commercial, 
!"hiK-al,  scieiililic,  or  religious.  This  glorying 
it:  the  visible  and  the  audible  is  but  a  queslion- 
*i«io  indication  of  deep,  earnest,  permanent  fccl- 
'fts.  A  doubt  is  on  this  account  entertained  by 
triMity.  ev.-n  of  those  who  most  heartily  Avish  well 
ilK  rtvival,  wliether  it  will  not  gradually,  and 
jvrl,Kp>  -iiddcnly,  subside,  and  leave  religious 
ulc  m  lU  l.-rmtT  l.,w  and  deplorable  state. 
lix'Ui  a  ef'ut.lry  scarcely  lcs»intercstin": 


»»jaa  .\nic!icM. 


to  us 


■^^c  hear  tidings  of  a  religious 
JHoveiuf  lit,  certainly  rs  promising  as  that  to  which 
*c  have  referred,  and  entirel^i  free  from  undue 
cxcitouient  and  extravagance.  Intelligence  from 
'.an.„H  .,u;,rters  has  reached  us,  which,  to  the 
laithlul  of  every  sect,  and  to  the  patriotic  of 
cvtrj-  party,  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  ac- 
optablc.    Italy,  over  which  a  dark,  threatening 


cloud  has  so  long  been  hanging,  is  at  last  imni- 
festing  signs  Avhieh  give  proniisc  .J'  brigi-.ter 
days,  not  for  the  J^niinsula  only,  but  ibr  Kuiop'- 
and  the  Avorld.  Q.'he  commotions  of  1S15>  l-roL- 
up  the  encrusted  soil  of  Italy,  and  gave  opp.-i:  ■ 
tunitics,  happily  not  neglected,  for  s'^wing  in  ic 
that  seed  Avliieh  "  liveth  and  abidah  forever.  ' 
Thousands  of  copies  of  the  Scripliucs  were  sold 
in  (Jenoa,  and  throughout  Saidinia,  in  all  lii.? 
chief  tovi'iis.  The  Ivaliau  ]u:op]c  i  ji-'-iveu  i.)ic 
Bible  with  eagerness  and  delight,  rnnxt  )'.:\r,') 
to  hand,  with  care  and  s'Ti'-'-y,  iLo  f'oil.ndaofi 
l?oo1.-  W:;s  j'Prrod,  }i':.J.ir,^  ;N  way  ii,  .if 
priestly  prohibitions  and  f usf'tm-lioioe  roguln- 
tions,  from  village  to  village,  and  fj'OXii  lioiisc  !<t 
house.  Many  tlioiisiind  Italians  becaiuc  j-eadoiy 
and  students  of  the  I'^criptures.  The  fact  tlsat 
the  authorities  forbade  it,  gave  to  the  JJibk-  :« 
peculiar  charm,  and  increased  the  desire,  of  fb'iS*' 
AAho  had  never  seen  the  hated  and  dreaded  l/CK'k, 
to  read  it  through,  and  learn  what  there  CMiild 
be  in  it  so  objectionable  to  priestcraft  and  desj-"!- 
ism.  Bible  reading  led  to  deep  and  seriui:- 
thought,  thought  led  to  conviction,  coiu'iction  Ui 
worship;  and  noAV  thioughout  Italy,  in  spite 
extreme  persecution,  there  are  miiliitudes  who 
Avorship  God,  without  a  creed,  without  regular 
church-ordinances,  Avithout  a  priest,  and  e\'cn 
Avitliout  an  ordained  ministty,  and  yet  wd'shi]) 
Ilim  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'' 

We  principally  rely  for  the  facts  we  are  now 
laying  before  our  readers,  on  the  interesiing  let- 
ters which  haA'e  appeared  in  the  Chrisikni  1  ivui 
tmdcr  the  signature  oi:  Delta,  which  we  hope  wc 
shall  not  be  blamed  for  stating  stands  for  "  i  'uiiu" 
■ — Henry  Dunn,  who  for  many  years  Av.as  the 
energetic  and  devoted  secretaiy^  of  the  l>r)ti>h 
and  I'oreign  School  Society,  and  is  on  all  malt*  r» 
of  fact  and  of  religious  movement  Aviiliin  the 
limits  of  his  obser\ation,  as  perfectly  ri-liable  a 
reporter  as  could  be  found  in  this  country,  nr  in 
any  other.  Mr.  Dunn  has  published  in  tbcalujve 
form  "Notes  made  during  a  tour  in  Sardinia, 
liombardy,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  and  Na- 
ples, during  the  years  1857-*^,."  to  which  wo 
have  pleasure  in  referring  our  readers.  Delt-t 
thus  describes  Avhat  he  saw  : — 

"  In  Genoa,  in  Turin,  in  Alexandria,  and  in 
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Florence,  commiinitiey  exist  of  true  believers, 
who  dischiiiu — and  with  unquestionable  sincer- 
ity—-all  political  objects;  who  have,  in  fact,  lit- 
tle or  no  faith  in  political  change,  and  no  sym- 
pathj"^  whatever  witli  violence  or  wrong  of  any 
kind;  men  who  trust  simply  in  God,  believing 
that  in  his  own  time,  and  in  his  own  way,  he  will 
bring  about  such  changes  as  shall  be  Jtiost  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  true  Church,  and  to 
the  gathering  of  his  elect  in  all  parts  of  the 
\vorld. 

"Nor  are  such  persons  confined  to  the  larger 
towns  and  cities.  In  villages,  and  in  hamlets, 
in  all  parts  of  Sardinia,  throughout  Tascany,  in 
Lombardy,  in  the  Papal  States,  and  in  Naples,  a 
people  are  to  be  found  preparing  for  higher 
and  nobler  duties  than  any  that  come  within 
the  range  of.the  democrat  or  mere  worldly  poli- 
tician. 

"In  many  places  these  have  spi'ung  up  none 
can  say  how.  Sometimes  by  the  simple  reading 
of  the  Scriptures;  sometimes  by  the  conversation 
of  other  Christians ;  sometimes  through  the 
agency  of  pious  women,  whose  labors  among  the 
people  have  been  singularly  blessed  of  God ;  in 
all  cases  by  means  to  the  eye  of  man  so  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  result,  that  it  would  Ijc  impiety 
to  doubt  the  presence  and  personal  apeiifv  of  tlie 
Holy  S^.iiiL  or  God. 

"  These  Christians  lueet  fof  mutual  prayer  and 
for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  when  and  how 
they  can — in  Sardinia  openly;  in  other  parts 
■witli  more  or  less  secrecy.  Sometimes  in  the 
woods,  sometimes  in  solitary  caves,  sometimes  in 
private  houses  ;  always  in  fear  and  trembling ; 
everywhere  worried  by  the  police ;  often  in 
prison  ;  and  still  more  frequently  exposed  to  the 
innumerable  losses  and  annoyances  which,  in  the 
forms  of  ever-varying  slander,  domestic  aliena- 
ations,  loss  of  employment,  and  social  dislike,  con- 
stitute what  are  called  pcttij  persecutions,  but 
which  are  in  reality  far  harder  to  bear  than  fines 
or  imprisonments,  or  those  heavier  trials  which 
occasionally  fall  upon  those  who  dare  much  for 
Christ.  For  these  last  call  forth  the  highest 
principles  which  sustain  and  sanctify  the  soul; 
while  the  former,  like  all  tliose  minor  miseries 
which  spring  from  the  perversities  and  mistakes 
of  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  too  fre- 
quently irritate  rather  than  subdue,  and  awaken 
infirmities,  the  indulgence  of  which  only  occa- 
sions weaknes,s  and  distress." 

The  seed  thus  sowu  in  Italy,  and  springing  up 
here  and  there  in  small  patches,  will  be  re-sown 
far  and  wide,  until  fields  of  rich  and  matured 
grain  shall  occupy  the  spots  where  all  was,  till 
lately,  desolation  and  death.  Let  none  refuse 
to  entertain  these  gratifying  anticipations  on  the 
ground  of  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  what  is 
termed  "  the  It;ilian  caujsc."  The  "  cause  of 
causes"  is  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  .the  peo- 
ple. Again  and  again  have  we  declared  that' 
liberty  cannot  stand  firmly  on  any  other  pedestal 


than  that  of  religion  ;  withont  its  energizing  and 
controlling  power,  libcit}  falls  info  li;'ontionsne.'-.- 
and  perishes  in  anarchy.  We,  therefore,  who 
believe  in  "  the  futui'c  of  Italy,"  ar)d  ca)i  discern 
in  nature  everywhere  proofs  of  God's  power  to 
bring  life  out  of  death  and  to  regenerate  the 
world  in  the  very  moment  of  its  seeming  disso- 
lution, are  not  disposed  to  doubt  that  Italy, 
though,  and  even  hecause,  the  very  seat  of  super- 
stition and  intolerance,  may  become  the  birth- 
place of  a  great  reformation,  and  that  ?epulchrod 
Ital_y  Avili  yet  have  a  glorious  resurrection.  The 
free  Church  of  the  future,  as  we  believe,  must 
precede  the  free  Commonwealth  of  the  future. 
Men  must  be  tmc  men  before  they  can  be  free 
men. 

We  give  Mr.  Dunn's  view  of  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  this  remarkable  movement  in  his 
own  striking  words.  No  one  will  suspect  hini 
of  extravagance  : — 

"  It  mai/  be — for  who  can  read  the  mysterious 
pm-posos  of  the  Most  High  ?■ — -that  Protestantism 
has  hitherto  been  all  but  excluded  from  Italy, 
that  there  may  at  length  be  planted  simpler  and 
purer  forms  of  religion  than  any  that  have  yet 
taken  root  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  li  maij 
be  that  in  such  sim]i)lc)'  forms  alone  can  the 
(-luirt]i  fciicce.-sfuily  contemt  v,ith  that  torrent  of 
democracy  which  is  ever  rolling  on,  ami  which, 
before  long,  will  assuredly  sweep  awaj'  every 
form  of  priesthood  in  its  course.  It  ?nf/y  bethat 
Rome,  so  long  the  centre  of  the  great  apostacy, 
is  destined  also  to  witness  a  new  and  better  Re- 
formation than  even  that  which  Luther  was 
honored  to  introduce.  This  at  least  we  know, 
that  God  is  noAV,  throughout  Italy,  gathering  in 
a  people  for  Himself,  and  preparing  the  country 
for  changes,  the  extent  and  fearfulness  of  which 
will,  before  long,  fill  the  world  at  once  with 
gratitude  and  with  astonishment,  with  hope  and 
with  dismay. 

"  In  that  hour,  it  is  certain  that,  humbly 
speaking,  the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  Italy  will 
mainly  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  its  being 
presented  to  the  people  apart  alike  from  money, 
priests  and  sects." 

But  already  we  seem  to  hear  the  question 
from  various  (juarters— To  what  denomination 
do  these  Italian  Churches  belong  ?  "  Are  they 
of  us  V  asks  the  Church  of  England.  "  Are 
they  Baptists,  Independents,  Weslcyaiis?"  ask 
our  readers  of  those  denominations.  We  have 
no  cheering  news  for  mere  sectaries.  No  great 
mi.ssionary  society  has  done  this  work.  One 
solitary  mi.s,sioiiary  has  done  it  all.  That  silent 
impressive  witness  of  the  truth — God's  own 
Word — has  done  His  work.  Men,  unaided  by 
ecclesiastics,  have  been  led  b}'  their  own  wants 
to  seek  both  teaching  and  fellowship,  but  both 
in  the  simplest  forms,  and  with  no  costly  or 
cundjrous  machinery.  We  prefer  to  give  in 
the  words  of  one  of  them  a  statement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  views  of  these  Italian  worshippers. 
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lliough  all  our  readers  may  not  approve  tliem, 
ihov  Tire  very  interesting,  and  serve  better  than 
any"  other  evidence  to  attest  the  siinpljcity,  spou- 
tatu'ity.  and  genuineness  of  this  "  revival." 

"  jl'iic  Ciiiirch  is  the  work  of  God.  Its  forms 
nre  .■simple,  pure  and  distinct  from  those  of  the 
world,  it  should  be  a  family  of  children  of  God, 
who  nieef  together  for  edification,  to  woi-ship 
iUA  in  .«jiirit  and  in  truth,  and  bear  testimony  to 
the  irnicc  they  have  received,  by  purity  of  life, 
f>n  !  f-v  v.-orks  of  charitj^,  -whether  in  the  bosoiu 
of  the  family,  or  in  their  native  land,  or  among 
all  mankind. 

"  According  to  the  Gospel,  we  find  in  diflcrent 
countries  C'iuirches  independent  of  each,  but 
joined  together  by  bonds  of  love,  and  united  by 
(lie  doctrines  of  the  Apostles;  so  ought  it  to  be 
now ;  for  the  Word  and  the  Order  which  God 
once  gave  to  the  Church  cannot  change,  and  he 
vlio  seeks  to  change  them  opens  a  door  to  abuses, 
to  t\'r:inny  and  usurpations. 

The  meetings  of  the  brethren  ought  to  be 
made  for  mutual  edification,  and  in  simplicity 
i  1  Cor.  xiv.  2(j),  observing  the  orc?cr  and  diaci- 
jfdur  prc-icribed  in  the  Gospel.  For  that  end 
thoe  U  a  m'nmtri/j  but  it  is  only  a  service  ren- 
<{'>r?<l  to  the  (Miurch.  Every  minister  is  n  servant, 
feii't  iiviiiicT  privilege  nor  post  of  honor".  He 
i'-  aoLiiowK  dgcd  to  be  such  b^  the  gifts  he  has 
r--rvivtd  oi'  God,  and  ■which  he  has  long  cxer- 
ci-^'-d  and  clearly  manifested  in  the  midst  of  his 
btviliren.  lie  will  edily  his  brethren  with  ex- 
j  i>»!lii.ins  of  the  Bible,  with  exhortations,  with 
pmycrs.  He  will  know  how  to  help  and  com- 
r-Tt  the  sick,  strengthen  the  weak,  console  the 
.ifiiictod,  and,  -//'  lie  is  an  Evangelist,  he  will  an- 
h'.unce  to  those  who  are  not  Christians  grace  and 
[>oacc  iu  Christ  Jesus. 

♦  ^  H=  >K  H= 

"  ljut  belv,-een  the  Evangelical  ministry  and 
'•fTicIal  clergy.  Catholic  and  I'rotestant,  there  is 
«  'r-ulf.  T/ic  ^Evangelical  ministry  is  cssentialb/ 
I  ></,  /rdtLrnal,  .simple.  It  does  not  consist,  in 
*i<y  d'/gree  whatever,  in  caste;  it  has  no  fixed 
•il.incc;  and  it  ought  only  to  be  maintained  by 
t'ii-  iirc-fhren  in  the  proportion  of  its  evangelical 
i:  »tnK-tlijn,  without  having  any  peculiar  rights. 

'■  Out  of  the  Church,  and  within  the  State,  the 
{■.vaiigflical  minister  is  a  citizen,  like  other  men. 
Sic  h.-4.^  m  ither  power,  nor  honors,  nor  pay.  JIc 
tJi'  j,ro/r.<si(/n  which  he  has;  and  instead 
••<"A«V.ijig  tin;  iSt;ite  for  protecting  laws  for  him- 
'••K  oTA;r  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  he 
Wiii  oUy  all  laws  which  wound  not  the  dictates 
j.f  a  m:.n's  conscience  towards  God.  And  finally, 
like  every  Christian,  he  will  apply  to  himself 
the  Apn.tlc  I'aul  said  (Phil,  iv.  8,  9),  and 
ti'.us  he  will  not  oppose  progress,  but  will  pro- 
•ii'-'le  it  1,1  everything  that  is  of  good  report." 

Wc  regret  that  we  have  exhausted  our  space. 
It  IS  to  he  hoped  that  our  readers  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  this  summary,  but  will  incpiire  further 
*''d  read  more  on  the  subject  for  themselves. 
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It  cannot  cause  surprise  in  any  that  wc  liavc 
eagerly  seized  on  intelligence  of  this  kind,  and 
strengthened  ourselves  by  the  assurance  thus 
derived,  that  the  world,  through  darkness  and 
over  seas  of  trouble,  is  advancing  to  the  goal 
where  Truth  will  be  enthroned  and  Liberty  re- 
ceive its  crown.  For  us,  "Truth"  and  "Liberty" 
are  words  full  of  meaning — words  which  designate 
the  means  and  the  consummation  of  the  world's 
deliverance  from  all  that  hinders  the  developmeiit 
of  iiiulvidual  and  social  life,  and  prevents  God'.- 
will  being  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  Those 
words  of  eternal  siguificancy  arc  too  sacred  to  be 
the  clap-traps  of  party.  They  are  at  once  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  highest  of  all  sciences. 


THE  infidel's  CHILD. 

The  following  fact,  communicated  by  a  foreign 
correspondent  of  the  American  Sjieetatm',  at  Al- 
bany, shows  alike  the  blessings  of  Sunday  iSchools, 
and  the  influences  which  even  these  "little  ones" 
may  exert  upon  others  for  good. 

In  the  city  of  London  there  lived  a  little  girl, 
who  attended  for  three  years,  and  by  stealth,  llie 
meetings  of  the  Sabbath  School.  Coming  under 
the  saving  influence  of  truth,  she  became  con- 
cerned for  her  father,  a  noted  infidel  and  active 
opposer  of  Christianity.  She  oblained  a  Bible,  bul 
knew  not  how  to  ^Jut  it  into  his  hands ;  lor  she 
feared  his  displeasui-e,  and  dreaded  any  ]jruhibi- 
tiou  which  might  deprive  her  of  the  prized  :id- 
vantages  of  the  Sunday  Seiiool.  She  retired  to 
receive  divine  guidance.  Her  fixther,  p;L'-:.-iing  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  heard  the  voice  of  hii 
child  :  it  was  the  voice  of  prayer — she  prayed 
for  him.  He  became  aflected,  agitated,  distress- 
ed. After  a  little  while,  the  fiimily  itssembK-d 
at  the  tea  table ;  the  beverage  was  handed  around 
but  he  could  not  partake. 

"  Is  there  a  Bible  in  the  house  ?"  said  he. 

"My  dear,"  replied  his  wife,  apprehensive  of 
the  purposed  repetition  of  the  act,  "did  you  not 
burn  every  Bible  that  we  had,  not  leaving  us  so 
much  as  one?"  "  Is  there  any  other  guod  bo<.'k 
then?"  he  inquired.  Ills  little  daughter,  think- 
ing that  God  might  be  answering  her  prayer, 
arose  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  when  tliey 
had  left  the  room,  looking  into  his  face,  said, 
"  Father,  sure  you  won't  be  augry  with  mc. 
Come  with  mc,  and  I  will  get  you  one."  And 
she  brought  him  the  Bible,  which,  for  tlii?  very 
purpose,  she  had  procured.  He  felt  decjjly,  and 
trembling,  while  he  handed  it  back  to  her,  -aid, 
"  My  child,  I  cannot  read  this  book.  Will  you 
read  it  for  me  ?"  She  did  .so.  And  O.ien  taking 
her  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  her,  and  said,  "Tell 
'  me,  my  child,  where  did  you  get  this  book,  and 
how  you  obtained  the  knowleilge  of  it  ?" 

She  told  him  all— how  she  attended  the  Sun- 
day School,  the  efl"ect  upon  herself,  and  liow  slie 
became  concerned  for  his  salvation.  That  eve- 
ning, he  accompanied  her  to  the  chapel.  As 
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they  entered,  tlie  luiiiister  was  engaged  in  pi'ayer. 
His  manner  and  address  made  a  pov.  ei  ful  impres- 
sion on  the  fatlier's  mind,  for  he  seemed  to  talk 
with  God.  'J'he  sermon  aided  in  deepening  the 
impression.  It  was  an  interesting  sight,  wlien, 
two  or  tliree  Sundays  afterwards,  tliat  father  ap- 
peared in  the  chapel,  with  liis  wife  and  nine  chil- 
dren, and  openlj'  renounced  his  infidelity.  That 
was  the  Weigh  House  Chapel;  the  minister, 
Thomas  Binney :  and  that  infidel,  reclaimed 
throxigh  the  influence  of  Sunday  School  instriic- 
lion  on  the  heart  of  liis  child,  was  the  celebrated 
autlior  of  "The  Every  Da}^  ]5ook." — Laiei^afer. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  FUNERAL  OF  •ED\YA11D  PEASE. 

In  the  Siuclcton  and  JJarlington  Times  of  the 
7th  of  lastmontli  we  find  an  account  of  the  fune- 
ral of  our  late  venerable  friend,  Edward  Pease, 
with  a  brief  report  of  the  ministry  on  that  solemn 
occasion.  The  following  extracts  can  scarcely 
fail  to  instruct  and  interest  every  reader. 

The  body  was  carried  into  the  meeting  house, 
which  M'as  filled  with  as  many  of  the  company  as 
it  would  contain,  and,  after  a  time  of  silence, 

Robert  Jowitt,  of  Leeds,  rose  and  said  :  My 
friend's,  we  arc  n^'sombh'd  on  this  occaKioji  to  pay 
the  last  tribute  of  r^^spect  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  }ias  long  lived  amongst  and  been  beloved  by 
us.  It  is  the  prayer  of  my  heart  that  the  Lord 
will  be  pleased  to  solcnuiize'  this  occasion,  that 
we  njay  be  led  to  considei-  the  solemn  query, '  am 
I  also  ready  ?'  And  while  we  deplore  the  loss  of 
a  friend,  we  have  great  cause  for  rejoicing,  be- 
ing assured  that  he  was  prepared  for  the  great 
change;  that  he  was  able  to  cast  his  care  upon 
Christ,  and  to  hope  in  His  mercy.  As  the  day 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  we  also  shall  have 
to  quit  this  scene  of  trial,  may  we  deeply  ponder 
how  far  we  are  prepared  to  a]ipear  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ,  there  to  receive  our  re- 
ward for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether 
they  be  good  or  evil.  J\Iay  the  Lord,  in  his 
abundant  mercy,  bless  and  sanctify  this  occasion 
to  this  large  assembly,  and  oh  !  tlnit  we  may  re- 
member that  our  only  hope  of  being  so  prepared 
is  by  looking  unto  Jesus,  and  seeking,  tlirongh 
his  atoning  bluod,  pardon  for  our  sins.  I\]ay  the 
Lord  grant  that  we  may  deeply  ponder  the  ques- 
tion— '  Am  I  also  ready  ?' 

Benjamin  'Seebohm,  of  Bradford,  said — 
Friends :  "  Not  of  works  lest  any  man  should 
boast."  On  an  interesting  and  solemn  oeca.sion 
like  the  present,  which  ha.s  brought  as  together 
from  all  parts  of  tlie  nation  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
of  affectionate  regard  to  one  whom  we  knew, and 
loved,  and  justly  esteemed  very  highly,  it  caruiot 
fail  to  be  deeply  instructive  to  contempbile  the 
aged  father,  the  experienced  Christian  believer, 
now  no  longer  in  our  midst,  having  safely  readi- 
ed liifi  eternal  home,  in  that  state  of  everlasting 
fixedncBS  beyond  the  grave,  where  tlie  morning 
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stars  sing  together,  and  all  the 'redeemed  of  llu 
Lord  of  every  nation  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
color,  and  people,  for  ever  and  ever  shout  I'orjov 
in  the  jiresence  of  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  : 
and  to  think  how  difl'crent  would  have  been  out 
feelings  on  a  solemn  occasion  like  the  present  ii 
the  man,  or  even  the  philantliropist,  had  not  alsij 
been  the  Christian;  if  to  his  weight  ofyeai's  there 
had  not  been  added  the  weight  of  the  Christiai! 
character ;  if  to  his  gri^y  hairs,  if  to  his  hoary 
head,  there  had  not  been  given  tlnitweiaht  wliifli 
can  only  be  obtai)ied  in  the  school  of  Christ,  by 
which  none  but  the  true-liearted  Christian  i.s,  oi 
can  be,  distinguished.  But,  we  are  enabled  to 
contemplate  him  not  only  as  a  man  and  as  a  pbil- 
anthrojjist,  but  as  an  humble  and  sincere  Chris- 
tian believer,  liavi))g  a  sense  of  his  own  infirmi- 
ties, and  continuing  even  to  a  very  advanced  age 
to  desire  above  all  other  things  to  be  found 
amongst  the  followers  of  the  Lamb,  endeavoring 
under  the  government  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  however  bowed  down  by  , a  sense  of  his 
own  utter  unworthine.-;s,  to  follow  Him  as  his  all 
perfect  example  whom  he  V.nd  been  taught  under 
tlie  same  blessed  influence  to  know,  to  love,  and 
to  adore  as  his  Saviour  and  liis  (Jod.  Whilst wc 
are  about  to  consign  to  the  silent  grave  his  mortal 
remains,  the  e_)e  of  faith  can  unpresumptuousl} 
follow  him — follov.'  the  immortal  spirit  into  t1u' 
realms  of  eternal  day.  All  bis  sins, 'botli  of  omis- 
sion and  commission,  being  washed  away  in  tlic- 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  we  can  behold  him,  complete 
in  Christ,  accounted  v.'orthy,  not  for  any  merits 
of  his  own,  but  through  the  efficacy  of  thr;t 
atoning  blood  which  was  shed  on  Calvary's  mou)it 
for  tfie  remission  of  sins,  when  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  trutli,  in  whon! 
truly  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  godhead  bodily, 
bowed  His  head,  and  said  "  it  is  finished  ;"  when 
the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the 
t/ip  to  the  bottom,  and  through  the  blood  oi 
Christ  an  entrance  was  administered  for  every 
believing  soul  even  into  tlie  lioliest  of  holie,-. 
Complete  in  Him  in  whom  he  had  niost  assured- 
ly believed,  we  can  unpresumptuously  contem- 
plate him  as  being  accounted  worthy  to  be  pi'f- 
sented  faultless  before  tlie  throne  of  His  Fatlicr'.- 
glory.  In  accordance  with  a  desire  that  has  betii 
expressed  on  this  solemn  and  interesting  occasion 
that  we  might  be  led  seriously  to  inquire  howfiif 
we  are  also  ready,  let  us  enter  into  a  serious  ami 
searching  self-examination,  and  open  our  hearl- 
to  the  Lord,  ami  our  ears  to  that  truth-speak in-' 
witness  who  never  flatters  nor  deceives  any  one. 
but  is  indeed  a  swift  witness  for  God  ag-ainst 
that  is  evil  in  word,  thought  and  deed.  An*" 
what  would  become  of  the  1)est  of  us  if  in  the  C<>- 
pel  of  our  blessed  and  holy  Redeemer  we  wen' 
not  given  to  see,  under  the  enlightening  influen" 
of  the  Spirit  who  searclieth  all  things,  that  mercy 
and  trutli  have  indeed  met  together,  tliat  rightt- 
ousiie.ss  and  peace  liave  kissed  each  other,  so  ih:'| 
God,  the  infinitely  Holy  One,  can  be  just,  ai"j 
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^■.•t  tlic  justifier  of  Him  thnt  believes  in  Jesus. 
Tikin-('our  stand  here,  we  can  bcliold  the  trem- 
liiiii.'  .Mimer  Li-(iuc;]it  utidertlie  power  of  the  Holy 
?-'i)int  to  feel  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  led 
K*  Etlihor  liim-^elf  and  repent  in  dust  and  as^es, 
cm-lied  under  (he  weight  of  vast  omissions  and 
c->iniui.ssioiis,  with  a  heavy  debt  resting  upon  him, 
a!id  having  nothing  to  pay,  crying  out,  smiting 
on  }us  hreast  like  tlie  poor  publican  of  old,  "  God 
K'  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  I'cscucd  from  the 
I-.riiik  of  despair,  brought  to  believe  in  Jesus,  and 
d  to  behold  in  Him  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
t;<keih  away  the  sins  of  the  Avorld,  and  sympa- 
thi'iiiig  with  the  poor  trembling  one,  entering 
i'lt'-i  tlic  feeling  of  his  wretchedness  under  asense 
.'f  hi.--  own  destitution,  can  we  not  adopt  the 
!:3!i'j-uagc,  "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom, 
v.  iih  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ;  who  is  this  so 
^Itiou.-:  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  great- 
fi--^  of  Iiis  strength  ?"  With  reverent thankful- 
ii'  to  the  Author  of  all  our  blessings,  under  the 
••ni:„'hlening  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit  wecan  cx- 

•  hiin  that  this  indeed  is  the  Lord  wlio  speaks  in 
1  i.'hl'.-ousness,  mighty  to  save.  That  it  is  He  who 
frif-.i  tlie  vrine-press  alone.    That  it  is  He  who 

)i\<.  C'wn  arm  brought  salvation  to  every  trein- 
'  I>'iir,  rvpenling,  and  believing  sinner.  Thus, 
^  iTij-  iri;  ill  the  belief  that  all  thorfC  who 
to  Kim  and  c(mfes*-their  sins  find  that  the 
ofriiri.-t  cleaiiseth  them  from  all  theirsins. 
>  ',  (H-ing  Justified  by  faith,  they  have  peace  with 
<»"i  tisrwugli  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  also  access 
i-y  i;iith  into  that  grace  by  which  they  are  ac- 
(>iurit<-(l  worthy  to  I'ejoice,  even  upon  earth,  in 
i:>'j»e  of  the  glory  of  God.  "  Not  of  works  lest 
si.y  man  sliould  boast."  "  It  is  by  grace  that 
«<•  hr«'  .s;ived,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  our- 
-■!v,-s  but  of  God."'  What  is  that  faith  which 
«■■'  k!i  siudi  wonders  in  the  heart  of  the  believer  ? 
I-  ;t  a  lucre  historical  faith  in  the  facts  recorded 

tho  Mcred  page?  No,  important  as  tliat  is, 
'!  inight  be  a  dead  faith.  Is  it  then  the  faith  of 
'■•"•tK-v.  which  may  to  some  extent  appreciate  the 
'tv^\i<  th;,t  are  recorded  in  the  sacred  page  ?  No, 

•  *<  !i  tliat  f.iith,  important  as  it  is,  might  be  a 
'{'i-i  r.iilh.    ]]ut  the  faith  that  justifies  in  the 

•  ^.  t.'.  of  God  is  the  gift  of  God  through  the  power 
' 1*=*^  n.,ly  Ghost.  This  is  the  faith  which  gives 
«^--  vi<-i.,ry  to  it.s  possessor,  both  over  the  world. 
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r;j=>h._«iid  the  evil  one.  This  is  the  faitli 
^!-^h  u.iiSts  the  .soul  to  Christ  the  true  and  the 
viiH-,  and  wherever  it  really  exists,  it  shews 
i«  tK.  .^hmidantlv  fruitful  in  good  works,  so 
|fcs8  ib  the  eij^-ricnco  of  those  who'possess  it,  the 
'■^■"'-'!**f'*  i'lt'pived  Apostle  is  abundantly 

v«:fK-l,  if  any  wan  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a 

rrwaure.-'    The  old  man  with  his  deeds 
*»it^h  ,iri.  crrnpf,  according  to  the  deceitful 
r'^r •  ^^enewed  by  the  power 

H,.iy  .<pint,  ll.c  possessor  of  this  saving 
't    «^  ^"  tlie  new  man  which 

»-«';r  O.hI  is  dvatod  in  righteousness  and  true 
Tlierefurc,  whatever  be,  the  position  iu 


which  Providence  ha.s  placed  him,- he  kecjis 
near  unto  Him  who  is  the  God  of  all  gmce,  and 
is  enabled  under  the  government  and  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  constrained  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  to  show  forth  the  Lord's  praise  by  order- 
ing his  conversation  aright  in  His  fear.  Yet,  lie 
does  not  depend  upon  any  works  of  righteous- 
ness of  his  own,  but  knows  and  is  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge after  all  he  has  done,  or  can  possibly 
do  in  obedience  unto  the  will  of  his  God,  he  is  but 
an  unprofitable  servant.  He  can  well  undoistaiid 
ilic  uckiiowiedgemeni  of  tucnispiied  apostle,  wliu, 
after  having  spoken  of  himself  and  his  brethren 
as  walking  once  in  divers  hists  and  pleasures,  de- 
ceived and  deceivers,  hateful  and  hating  one 
another,  was  enabled  with  the  triumphant  Joy  of 
the  true  Christian  believer  to  add  this  nifUKira- 
ble  testimony  to  the  kindness  of  God  towards 
man  :  "^Nofc  by  works  of  righteousness  that  wv. 
have  done,  but  by  His  ov/n  mercy  he  sav.  d  us, 
through  the  washiiig  of  regeneration,  ami  the  re- 
newing of  His  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  shed  on  us 
abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour," 
that  being  justified  by  His  grace  we  might  be 
heirs  of  eternal  life.  Oh  !  thus  it  is  that  v.'c  can 
behold  our  beloved  and  honored  friend  in  Christ 
the  Saviour  whom  he  kncW|jUid  whom  he  loved  ; 
upon  whom  was  all  his  dependence  during  a  lung 
lii'e,  ;ind  when  drawing  near  to  the  last  and 
solemn  hour,  liere  and  here  aJone  found  a  found- 
ation upon  which  he  could  safely  trust,  jiaticntly 
waiting  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  faith,  the 
.salvation  of  his  immortal  soul.  He  then  pi  ix-ced- 
ed  to  impress  upon  the  audience  the  inijionaTice 
of  a  serious,  prayerful,  and  searching  sell'  exami- 
nation as  to  how  far  they  were  individually  pre- 
pared for  the  last  and  solemn  hour. 

Joseph  Eevau  Eraithwaite,  of  London,  thus 
alluded  to  the  event  which  they  hadctuiie  to  vM- 
ness  :  Oh,  my  friends,  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
the  character  of  our  beloved  and  honored  friend 
Mdiich  seems  to  come  home  to  my  heart  as  that 
which  in  an  especial  manner  is  preached  loudly 
and  distinctly,  it  is  this,  tbat  in  his  long,  con- 
sistent life,  he  was  enabled  through  the  grace  of 
God  to  bear  testimony  to  the  practical  chfiractor 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  all  the  relations  of 
life.  xVnd  not  only  so,  my  friends,  but  in  a  large 
and  blessed  manner,  of  which  many  may  be 
reverently  thankful,  to  prove  that  it  can  be  acted 
out  in  all  those  relations.  This  is  what  vre  want 
in  the  present  day;  not  a  religion  that  pleases  the 
itching  ear,  that  is  merely  sought  after  beeaui^e 
it  is  popular,  or  respectable,  but  a  religi'm  which 
is  a  living  esndcnce  of  a  divine  work  in  the  soul 
a  religion  which  approves  itself  by  the  ojierations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  shrinks  not  iVom^  the 
conflict  of  a  necessary  duty,  but  which  goes  forth 
armed  for  the  conflict,  not  in  the  armm-  of  flesh 
and  blood,  or  in  dependence  upon  human  reason 
or  human  strength,  but  by  ]uitting  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God  ;  a  religion  which  is  acted  out,  not 
in  the  place  of  worship  only,  not  on  First-day 
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only,  not  in  public  only,  but  iu  the  counting- 
house,  in  the  shop,  at  the  board  room,  in  the 
council  chamber,  iu  every  relation  in  which  the 
true  Christian  is  placed,  he  is  to  prove  himself 
by  the  proofs  he  brings  forth  that  he  is  indeed  a 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 

James  Backhouse,  of  York,  said — Friends  : 
Although  much  has  been  expressed  amongst  us, 
and  I  doubt  not  much  to  our  edification,  yet  I  am 
fearful  of  allowing  this  large  company  to  separate 
without  expressing  the  desire  that  none  may  turn 
away  from  the  convictions  of  Divine  grace  under 
the  idea  that  they  have  not  the  faith  which  is 
the  gift  of  God.  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  re- 
member that  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  as  are  all 
other  powers  of  Divine  grace  which  are  given  to 
man,  who  is  responsible  for  their  exercise ;  and 
M'herever  there  is  a  conviction  of  sin,  and  any 
measure  of  desire  to  be  saved,  there  is  all  the 
evidence  of  that  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God  ; 
and  if  in  the  exercise  of  it  we  come  unto  God  by 
Je.sus  Christ,  trembling  under  a  sense  of  our  weak- 
ness, the  blessing  of  God  will  not  be  Avithheld, 
and  our  faith  will  be  increased.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  through  the  exercise  of  this  faith  that 
our  dear  departed  friend,  from  a  very  early  period 
of  his  life,  became  one  of  the  fullowers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  It  was  my  piivilcge  to  be  acquainted 
with  him  fnr  more  than  half  a,  contuiy,  and  iv 
mark  his  growth  in  grace.^  He  had  much  to 
struggle  with,  as  we  all  have  in  the  evil  in- 
clinations of  our  nature,  but  as  he  sought  the 
love  of  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  he 
grew  in  grace,  and  those  things  which  are  impos- 
sible with  man  were  proved  to  be  possible  with 
God,  and  perhaps  among  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  his  character  was  tliat  of  a  rich  man 
having  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  none 
of  us  can  bo  strangers  to  the  circumstance  that 
he  was  made  an  abundant  partaker  of  this  world's 
goods  to  a  degree  which  too  often  distracts  the 
mind  fiom  the  Lord."  But,  having  given  up  his 
heart  to  serve  the  Lord,  however  hard  the  strug- 
gle might  be  to  keep  his  afl^ctions  fixed,  in  the 
first  instance,  u]>on  things  that  arc  above,  where 
Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  he  was  strengthened  for 
this  also,  so  tliat  though  his  riches  increased,  he 
was  nevertheless  evidently  growing  in  grace,  and 
feeling  himself  increasingly  as  a  steward  of  the 
Lord's  grace  in  this  respect,  and  a  servant  ac- 
countable to  the  Lord  wlio  tlius  blessed  him  in 
temporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual  things.  May  we 
then,  whatever  may  be  our  situation,  whatever 
be  the  gifts  or  talents  with  which  we  are  en- 
trusted, and  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  and 
temptittions  which  attend  this  trust,  remembei' 
that  with  God  all  things  are  po.ssible,  and  that  if 
we  keep  in  humble  reliance  upon  His  mei'cy 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  He  will  not  fail 
to  strengthen  us  with  might  by  His  spirit  in  the 
inner  man,  so  as  to  enable  us  through  faith  in 
HiiU  to  overcome  the  temptatious  which  are  per- 


mitted to  prove  us,  and  to  enalde  us  in  the  ciul 
to  be  more  than  conquerors  through  o'ur  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

After  a  short  pause,  the  coffin  was  taken  to 
the  bui-ial  ground  at  the  rear  of  the  building  for 
sepulture.  A  platform  was  constructed  round 
the  grave  for  the  convenience  of  the  mourn- 
ers, and  others  who  had  come  to  witness  the 
funeral  rites.  Whilst  standing  iu  view  of  the 
coffin, 

John  Pease  delivered  a  short  address,  to  the 
following  effect : — "  There  is  iione  ponrt  h"t  nrr^ 
mat  IS  God."  It  might  hardly  be  becoming  in 
me  to  utter  many  woids  this  day,  and  yet  I  can 
scarcely  be  wrong  in  briefly  alluding  to  the  past 
life  of  him  who  has  gone,  and  in  bearing  my  tes- 
timony that  he  was  a  man  fearing  God,  and  not 
forgetful  of  that  ancient  command  of  Jehovah — 
"  Walk  before  me  and  be  thou  perfect."  About 
five  and  twenty  years  ago,  it  pleased  an  all-wise 
Providence  to  take  from  his  side  a  partner  to 
whom  he  was  as  closely  uuited  as  I  ever  heard 
or  saw  in  the  matrimonial  bond  ;  and  often  in 
after  days  did  he  stand  ujion  this  very  spot,  and 
meditate,  in  connection  with  her  loss,  upon  the 
things  of  heaven.  After  one  of  these  medi- 
tations, after  alluding  to  his  own  unworthincss  of 
her,  and  of  his  unfitness  to  follow  her,  he  said — 

Oh,  ihcic  aic  times  when,  standing  upon 
that  spot  which  now  contains  her  mortal  romains, 
the  love  of  my  Saviour  and  my  Bedeeiner  so  fills 
my  heart  that  other  contemplations  seem  to  have 
little  gloom  attached  to  them."  My  dear  friends, 
in  this  liiith,  M  hich  is  the  sign  of  the  victor,  thus 
endeavoring  to  walk,  do  we  not  see  thatr  even 
then,  in  his  strength,  in  his  manhood,  the  grave 
was  in  a  great  measure  robbed  of  its  victory  and 
death  of  its  sting  ?  ]Juring  the  twenty  years  that 
have  since  elapsed,  there  has  been  no  change  iu 
his  faith,  as  we  ■\vlio  knew  him  best  can  largely 
testily,  but  it  has  grown  exceedingly.  There  has 
been  no  change  iu  his  love  to  God,  his  Saviour, 
but  it  has  become  more  fervent.  There  has  been 
no  decreased  value  for  the  sacred  page,  for  every 
year  I  saw  him  meditating  more  and  more  there- 
in, and  hence  we  conclude  that  all  the  promises 
of  God  iu  Jesus  Christ  arc  to  hiiu  yea  and  amen 
for  over.  That  victory  which  twenty  years  ago 
was  granted  to  him  is  now  known  in  all  its  frui- 
tion, and  we  can  unite  with  joyl'ul  words  as  we 
stand  around  this  grave,  and  exclaim  in  the  hear- 
ing of  God  oui'  Father,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
ever  living  advocate,  "  Oh  !  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  oh  !  grave  where  is  thy  victory  ?"  The 
sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is 
the  law,  but  thanks  be  unto  God,  who  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  coffin  was  then  lowered  into  its  final  resting- 
place,  after  which, 

Isaac  llobson,  of  Huddersfield,  made  a  few  ob- 
servations to  the  cfl'ect  that  whatever  may  be  our 
station  in  this  life,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  every  soul  is  e(|ually 
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{TtMidiis  iu  tlic  Divine  sight;  and  although  tlicrc 
Siiiuhl  be  some  whose  eivcuuistauces  led  them  to 
think  fhc}-  could  never  hope  to  attain  eternal  life, 
>vi  kt  (heiu  remember  that  their  souls  were 
'*Mju.illv  precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that 
U-..IU:  of  us  could  be  permitted  to  enter  that  kiug- 
diiiii  of  rest  aud  peace  which  the_y  were  professed- 
ly flriviiig  to  attaiu,  except  by  having  our  hearts 
llioniu.'lily  purified;  for  nothing  that  is  unclean 
or  Miilioly  win  ever  enter  the  glorious  place.  And 
!«t  as  iilio  remember  that  (here  is  abundant  grace 
AuJ  iiic<c_)  v.ithiu  the  reach  of  every  one. 


From  the  American  Messenger. 
INSTINCT  OF  BIRDS. 

Cuvier,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Ava.s  fond  of 
tfUiiig  his  friend.s  how  his  attention  was  first 
turned  U)  natural  history.  Wheu  young  and 
jwr,  he  was  glad  of  a  situation  in  the  household 
tif  one  of  the  inferior  noblesse  as  tutor  to  his 
wa.-i.  The  residence  of  the  family  Wiis  an  old 
rhaloau  in  the  south  of  France,  and  an  attic  was 
a?ti-i,'iicd  to  Cuvier  as  his  apartment:  the  window 
li^jLcd  iiito  the  garden,  and  as  (he  chateau  stood 

•  ni  iho  slope  of  a  hill  it  comniandcd  an  extensive 
l.-w  of  a  rich  cliampaigu  country.    At  his  win- 

.  Ciy^or,  vho  v:ns  nn  pavlv  vJsav,  wppnt, 

the  h^'urn  boi'brc  study,  inJialing  the  rich  pcifume 
t-f  liio  fii*woi;s,  and  lr;isting  his  eye  on  the  lovely 
}:;■'  •]•«. cS  tlia(  stre(chcd  out  before  him. 

Oiie  morning  he  observed  two  swallows  visit 
rfi.c;if<jdly  one  of  the  upper  corners  of  his  win- 
■low,  as  if  examining  i(s  suitableness  as  a  spot  to 
l-iiilJ  their  nest  in:  they  adopted  it,  and  forth- 
with Legal)  can-ying  clay  in  their  bills  for  the 
i!a(«M-  crust;  this  in  a  very  short  time  they  eoni- 
j-lcU'd,  aud  then  the  nest  was  formed  within  it. 
Ho  v/Hjn  as  their  work  was  fiiiished,  the  two 
JmiMirs  disappeared  for  some  dajs. 

^\  liile  the  industrious  pair  were  engaged  in 
jTi  jaring  their  fu(ure  habitation,  Cuvier  ob- 
sK-i',  t'd  two  sparrows  perched  on  the  lowest  erow- 
«Up  of  one  of  the  gables  of  the  chateau,  and 
!M-3r!y  ojJijosito  Jjis  window,  v,ho  appeared  to 
mixx<\i  witli  inlorest  the  progress  of  the  builders; 
iL.  y  -rtc-rc  <juict  lookers-on,  and  he  often  wondered 

•  l.a:  could  be  (heir  object  in  so  patiently  observ- 

tht;  labors  of  the  swallows.  This  he  soon 
lr.rfu-J;  for  on  the  day  following  the  fiiiiehing 

'.u.-  uift  and  the  departure  of  its  owners,  the 
,  f:*^'',  '•r=i"-'^\^s  b,ddly  took  possession  and  esta- 
l';i-ri«-'l  themselves  in  it. 

II u  atteiitit.n  w:U3  now  attracted  to  the  ucst, 
J.'f  h-  c-i.K.<  t.d  its  rightful  o\Yners  to  return;  but 

n-.tic-il  thai  while  one  of  the  sparrows  went 

in_*^archoi  fo.,,!,  the  other  remained  at  home, 
w>m  JLS  Htunly  bill  l  uady  to  defend  the  entrance, 
^  ».  ei-perting  the  return  of  those  whom  they 
Ju'l  N7  dl^holicMiy  robbed  of  their  dwelling.  In 
ft  fc-.v  days  the  swallows  returned;  but  on  flying 
lo  their  anticii.atod  home,  they  were  met  by  the 
*tvut  blunt  bill  of  tljc  intruding  sparroW;  and 


fairly  beaten  off.  After  this  fruitless  aKempt  to 
dislodge  the  intruder,  the  injured  birds  flvw  itwav, 
and  left  the  thievish  sparrow  (o  chuckle  over  i(s 
successful  roguery. 

But  the  business  was  not  at  an  end;  for  on  (lie 
following  morning  Cuvier  was  surprised  at  seeing 
troops  of  swallows  alighting  ou  the  crowsteps  and 
roof  of  the  chateau,  and  among  them  he  observ- 
ed his  old  friends  the  builders,  who  flew  aljout 
among  their  companions  aud  twittered  incessant- 
ly. His  eye  was  now  riveted  on  the  assembled 
swallows,  for  he  saw'  that  they  had  biisinc'.ss  on 
hand;  and  it  was  speedily  entered  upon,  lor  a 
httle  troop  made  an  assault  on  the  stolen  nest. 
But  now  two  strong  bills  guarded  the  entrance, 
and  defied  all  the  efi'orts  of  the  courageous  swal- 
lows. Still  the  attack  was  continued  by  fri'^h 
assailants,  and  maintained  until  ihey  seeired 
satisfied  of  the  impossibility  of  dislodging  the 
sparrows,  when  ui  a  body  they  flew  away. 

The  sparrows  now  seemed  fixed  in  their  ill- 
gotten  property,  aud  a  roistering  time  of  a  chat- 
tering they  had  after  the  relreat  of  their  enemies; 
if,  however,  they  chuckled  over  their  prowess, 
aud  rejoiced  in  the  comforts  of  (heir  stolen  home, 
their  triumphs  were  destined  to  be  sliort-lived, 
aud  a  fearful  fate  awaited  them. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  sv>'allows  rclunii/d  [n 
still  gioatcr  uumbc;rs,  each  liaving  some  suJ't  >  !:iy 
in  its  bill,  with  which  in  a  few  seconds  they  her- 
metically closed  up  the  entry  to  tlie  nest,  aud 
consigned  the  imprisoned  robbers  to  a  lingering 
death.  But,  this  was  not  all ;  for  as  if  to  make 
escape  utterly  impossible,  another  nest  w;us  con- 
structed abuttiiig  on  the  original  one,  (he  Lack 
part  of  which  added  to  the  thickness  of  the  cl.iy 
which  shut  iu  the  sparrows.  The  crust  was  .'^oon 
finished,  a  nest  was  formed  in  it,  for  a  score  of 
birds  assisted  in  (he  work,  and  the  owners  of  llic 
purloined  nest  were  duly  installed  in  their  new 
home,  which  to  (.he  thievish  sparrows  madi  (htir 
tomb. 


EVANS  AND  STKl'HEN.SON . 
In  (he  Engii.sh  life  of  Stephenson,  the  great 
railroad  projector,  it  is  clainjed  that  he  wa?  the 
first  one  who  brought  forward  the  idea,  in  a  j'r.ic- 
tical  form,  of  the  locomotive,  and  first  to  sec  that 
great  speed  could  be  attaiued  by  steam  carriages. 
But  .so  early  as,  1787,  Oliver  j^vans,  of  Pennsyl.. 
vania,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  locomotive  engine 
from  the  State  of  iMai-yland.  'J'hc  ]\'nii.-ylv;iiiia 
Legislature,  to  M-liom  he  applied  at  the  same  time, 
thought  him  mad  when  lie  proposed  to  a)'p!y  h).-, 
st^'ani-eiigine  to  boats  and  wagons.  In  1^1"?  he 
published  a  curious  book  in  reply  to  some  attacks 
upon  his  mill  improvements,  in  M"hicli  he  makes 
some  bold  predictions  in  regard  to  railroads,  as- 
serting that  the  time  will  come  when  "  a  carriage 
will  set  out  from  "Washington  in  (he  nmining, 
(he  passengers  will  breakfa.st  at  ])altimoie,  dine- 
at  Philadelphia,  and  sup  in  New  York  the  same 
day," 
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lie  goes  on  to  show  how  "two  sets  of  lailways 
will  he  laid,"  iu  order  that  the  carriages  "may 
pass  each  other  iu  diflerciit  directions  and  travel 
h)' night  as  well  as  by  day."  He  claimed  to  get 
a  speed  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and 
liis  jilans  are  marvellonsly  similar  to  those  after- 
wards adopted  by  Stephenson.  As  the  latter 
never  saw  these,  it  is  no  detraction  from  the  Eng- 
lish inventor's  great  merit  to  mention  the  fact. 
Some  of  Evans'  ])rcdictions  are  curious.  He 
must  have  startled  the  old  fogies  of  his  day  hy 
saying,  "  when  wagons  driven  by  steam  shall 
transport  passengers  and  the  products  of  the  in- 
terior with  great  dispatch  to  maritime  markets, 
who  can  conceive  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of 
every  man's  land  throughout  the  whole  Western 
country,  and  especially  those  adjacent  to  naviga- 
ble waters?  Who  can  form  any  conceptions  of 
the  vast  benefits  that  must  accrue?  The  millions 
of  dollare,  could  they  be  aggregated,  would  as- 
tonish the  calculator."  How  people  stared,  no 
doubt,  at  the  supposed  lunatic  !  In  1808  Evans 
was  exhibiting  a  steam-engine  of  his  invention, 
which  was  engaged  in  cutting  stone,  to  a  L'lrge 
crowd  of  spectators.  Anrong  these  was  a  former 
chairman  of  a  committee  in  the  Legislature 
which  had  reported,  in  178G,  against  granting 
him  a  patent  for  a  locomotive  engine.  Evaus 
addre^-ed  him,  and  .-aid,  ii.uoiig  oLucr  rcuuuics, 
'•If  yon  had  granted  mis-  the  exclusive  right  for 
twenty-five  3"ears,  it  (the  engine)  might  have  been 
driving  wagons,  boats,  and  mills  many  years  ago." 
The  reply  was,  "  to  tell  the  truth,  IMr.  Evans,  we 
thought  you  deranged  Avhen  you  spoke  of  making 
pteam  wagons." 

Tr IE  N D^s"'ll¥v I E  W . 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  18,  1858. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. — Through  the  kind- 
ness of  several  correspondents,  we  are  enabled  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting,  which  conmienccd 
on  Second-day,  the  Gth  inst.,  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
The  number  present  was  tliought  to  be  considera- 
bly larger  than  that  of  last  year,  and  the  more 
than  ordinarily  quiet  and  orderly  deportment, 
and  faithful  attendance  of  the  young  people,  were 
remarked  with  great  comfort  and  encouragement. 
It  may  be  truly  said  of  the  whole  meeting  that  it 
was  held  with  remarkable  harmony  and  solem- 
nity. 

The  meetings  for  worship  on  First-day  were 
largely  attended  by  those  of  our  own  Society  and 
by  otliers;  the  Gospel  was  preached  with  power, 
and  fervent  supplication  went  forth  to  Him  whose 
blcs,sing  was  felt  to  rest  upon  the  assembly. 

In  tlic  evening  a  meeting  for  the  youth  was 
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held,  at  the  request  of  James  Jones  and  JanK.< 
Van  Blarcum,  and  it  prov  ed  to  be  an  iuterestin" 
and  favored  season,  in  which  many  hearts  were 
tendered. 

-  Certificates  were  read  on  Second-day  for  <ht 
IMinisters  present  from  other  Yearly  3rcctl]jg<, 
viz  :  J ames  Jones  and  James  Van  Blarcum  froru 
Maine  ;  David  H.  Bennett  and  Joseph  Haviland 
from  New  York;  John  B.  Crenshaw  from  Vir- 
ginia; Olney  Thompson  fi'om  Iowa,  and  Anna 
Thornburg  from  Indiana. 

A  communication  from  our  dear  friends,  Pris- 
cilla  Green  and  Mary  Nicholson,  was  read,  bring- 
ing the  meeting  into  great  solemnity,  under 
which  Gospel  ministrj'  and  thanksgiving  were 
uttered.  The  address  stated  that  our  friends 
were  prevented  from  attending  the  megting  by 
ill  health,  but  that  they  felt  great  interest  iu  the 
welfare  of  the  members  and  in  the  proper  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
giving  advice  and  caution  to  all  and  tender  ad- 
monition to  the  j'oung.  The  Clerk  was  s-ubse- 
quently  directed  to  furnish  Priscilla  Green  and 
lUary  iNichulsoii  ■\vitii  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
reception  of  their  letter. 

I'qiistlcs  were  read  from  Dublin  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  from  all  the  iVmcrican  Yearly  Meetings 
excepting  Philadelphia  and  Indiana — the  Epistle 
from  the  latter  not  having  come  to  hand.  The 
General  Epistle,  and  also  tliat  in  mautiscript, 
from  Loudon,  were  read,  and  2000  copies  of  the 
former  were  directed  to  be  printed  for  distribu- 
tion. 

A  Committee  of  three  Friends  vras  appointed 
to  join  a  Committee  of  the  Women's  meeting 
in  attending  the  Western  Yearly  ^Meeting,  to 
which  an  Epistle  was  directed. 

Near  the  close  of  the  sitting,  )iotice  was  given 
that  an  Annual  fleeting  of  the  Free  Labor  As- 
sociation of  Friends  would  be  held  in  the  meet- 
ing house  at  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  meeting 
convened  accordingly ;  several  ministers  were 
present ;  much  encouragement  was  expressed, 
and  it  is  hoped  many  were  strengthened  to  per- 
severe in  faithfully  endeavoring  to  bear  a  practi- 
cal testimony  against  slavery,  by  avoiding  the  use 
and  consumption  of  its  products. 

TJnrd-cIai/.  The  Iveprcscniativcs  nominated 
Jonathan  Binns  for  Clerk  and  Wm.  Batclifl"  for 
his  assistant,  and  they  were  appointed.  .  A  visit 
was  paid  to  the  Women's  meeting  by  David  II. 
Bennett  and  John  B.  Crenshaw. 
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Wliilc  the  state  of  the  Society,  as  it  was  rcp- 
r.-^-nt-ed  by  the  answers  from  the  several  Quarter- 
ly- Meetings,  was  under  consideration,  a  lively 
ct^ncorii  was  manifested  for  the  support  of  our 
j-rinciple^  iu  all  respects — in  love  towards  the 
V.rt'ihrcn — -in  the  avoidance  of  evil — iu  dealing 
jti-itlv  ill  all  hasiness  matters,  and  in  maintaining 
fiiithfiillv  our  various  testimonies.  ]\Iuch  earnest 
o-niiiM-l  was  given  in  reference  to  the  deficiencies 
©J  jpiuie  ill  the  due  aticudaucc  of  their  religious 
tacetings  and  in  some  other  respects. 

Foisrlh-dai/,  8ih.  The  reports  from  the  Quar- 
t<srly  Meetings  on  the  subject  of  education  were 
n-ii,  bringing  the  meeting  under  deep  exercise, 
and  after  some  expression,  further  considcra 
ti'-a  was  deferred  until  the  Committee  on  Edu 
c-»Jion  reported.  The  subject  of  extending  care 
hi  the  colored  people  was  introduced  from  Alum 
I'rovk  Quarterly  Meeting;  and  much  interest  was 
!!isnifV.-t<.'d  in  it;  a  Commiltee  was  appointed  to 
>iO  it  in  cliarge,  and  the  attention  of  Quarterly 
^Icvlirjga  was  directed  to  it. 

rrl-J'>y,<MJ,.  A  i.iccting  fuv  vorship  u.s 
Iwi-i*!  10  oVl.ick,  A.  M.,*-and  the  meeting  for 

•iti!^^  t'oiiinif  iiced  at  '■5,  P.  M.  Reports  were 
r.jsj<' by  hovoral  Committees;  that  on  the  state 
<■(  fyrcifty  roeonuiicuded  tlie  a])pointuient  of  a 
''vtmnittee  to  visit  and  assist  the  subordinate 
iy^NT'iiii^s,  and  tiiat  no  disownment  of  those  who 
h-i-if  <«'j)ar.itcd  from  the  Yearly  Sleeting  should 
b*  ma-ie  the  ensuing  j^ear,  with  which  full  unity 
esprcvsed.  The  Committee  to  inspect  schools 
a ;  1  j.ruiiiotc  a  guarded  education,  reported  that 
!'i4y  li^  l  not  been  able  to  do  much  iu  establish- 
.'1^  f  schools,  but  left  Friends  to  use  their 
•  ju'L'ment  wliere  such  schools  cannot  be  sus- 
i!utt.:«i,  and  earnestly  recommended-  religious 
i'x-ni!»2  at  iiome. 

Of  the  women's  Yearly  Meeting  we  have  the 
f--'Lruig  acrounl,  in  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  at- 
M^*'ltnr<.,,l:„od  tlie  7th  inst  :— 
;  ^"^^^  •^-'■l.V  Meeting  thus  far  lias  been  high- 
.'"  "'"'^Hiding  of  Crospel  loveund  labor, 
;  *  '■'■ce  course  and  flowing  through 

.^.^»^nr..t.,.f  the  Lord.    *    *  *"The?e- 
"Hiving  ministry  has  not,  how- 
vfet.  {.rvvfiiunl  proceeding  witli  the  business  in 
SwT^rl       ''""^  ''^irn'ony.    No  Epistle  from 

>?T  T  ■  Kl'i^tl"^-^  have 

^^^-O- other  Yearly  Meeting 
U,7:  ^^''^fiy^A  a  most  feding  and 
^^|  lvrouo,  ull  of  Gospel  love,  sympathy  and 

"^n  md  M:u-y  .Nicholson,  in  which  they  refer 


to  their  being  prevented  by  indispositioii  from 
seeing  their  friends  here,  face  to  face,  and  ujing- 
ling  with  them  iu  a  Yearly  iMcoting  capacity." 
"J.  Van  Blarcum  and  D.  JI.  Ijennetf  loade  to- 
day a  visit  to  women's  meeting,  aiul  whilst  their 
exercise  extended  to  every  class,  tlie  cliief  burden 
was  respecting  mothers,  who  had  the  training  of 
little  children,  that  they  might  imbue  them  with 
the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  in  their  vcijy  infancy 
teach  them  to  lisp  tlic  name  6f  Jesus. 

Sixtli-flay,  lOfJi.  The  Committf^o  appo"'*.,' 
last  year  to  revise  the  Discipline,  re]iorfcd  that, 
after  carefully  exan\ining  the  Ohio  Discipline, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  Disciplines  of  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  they  had  prepared  a  revised 
copy.  It  was  presented  to  the  meeting,  whicli 
referred  it  for  consideration  next  year. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  visit  and  assist 
the  subordinate  meetings,  and  make  a  report  nest 
year. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  SufTerings 
were  read  aiuI  approved,  together  vrith  .-i  iMcin- 
orial  of  Phebe  C.  Haines,  deceased.  ]']ssays  of 
Epistles  iu  repl^^  to  those  received  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  wcie  adopted,  also  a  jMiniito  em- 
bodying the  exercise  of  tlie  meeting  during  the 
consideration  of  the  state  of  Society.  A  notice 
of  the  decease  of  our  ancient  friend  Dr.  Isa;ic 
Parker,  which  had  just  occurred,  was  read,  and 
caused  deep  feeling  in  the  meeting.  After  the 
transaction  of  some  other  business,  the  meeting 
concluded  iu  great  unity  and  love. 

"  Tlie  solemnity  of  the  meeting,"  says  a  highly 
valued  correspondent,  "  has  seemed  to  increase 
from  day  to  day,  and  there  have  been  seasons 
when  greater  brokenness  and  contrition  of  spirit 
were  manifested  than  I  remember  ever  to  have 
witnessed  before  in  so  large  an  assembly ;  and  it 
is  the  feeling  of  all  with  wdiom  T  have  conversed 
on  the  subject,  that  it  has  been  even  a  more  fa- 
vored meeting  than  that  of  last  year." 

AYe  hope  to  receive  a  printed  copy  of  the 
Minutes  and  furnish  our  readers  with  extracts. 


The  AuTiioRsiiip  of  tiik  "  IJkaco.n  "  on 
"  IjIOHTIIOUSE  "  SKTTLF.D. — Since  Our  last  no- 
tice of  this  subject,  a  selection  of  Sloorc's  poems, 
published  by  a  bookseller  in  New  Yurk  in  lb25, 
and  containing  "The  Lighthunse,"  has  been 
sliown  to  us.  As  this  selection  does  not  a])])ear  to 
liave  been  made  by  Moore  himself,  the  simple  fact 
of''  The  Lighthouse"  being  published  in  it,  is  no 
evidence  that  he  claimed  tlic  authorship  3  and 
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notwithskindiiig  the  general  impression  tliat  he 
was  the  writer,  there  seems  now  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  incorrectness,  and  that,  as  in  many 
simih\r  cases,  an  erroneous  credit  has  heen  he- 
stowed.  We  quote  the  following  from  a  letter 
dated  the  Gth  inst.,  and  written  by  a  friend  on 
Long  Island,  who  accompanied  our  former  corres- 
pondent in  her  visit  to  P.  M.  James  in  1843. 

"  When  I  was  last  in  England,  P.  M.  James 
kindly  sent  me  the  second  edition  of  his  poems, 
just  then  completed,  and  I  find,  cn  c.imparing 
the  two  editions,  that  it  commences,  like  the 
first,  with  The  Beacon,"  and  has  many  addi- 
tional pieces,  being  about  two-thirds  larger.  In 
the  Preface  to  this  last  edition  he  mentions  the 
occasions  which  called  forth  several  of  his  poems, 
and  of  the  Beacon  he  says  : — '  It  was  composed 
on  the  Quantock  Hills,  in  Somersetshire,  on  a 
summer  evening  in  1801,  within  sight  of  the 
Liglithouse  on  the  Steep  Holms  in  the  Bristol 
Channel.  It  was  first  printed  i)i  the  Slonthly 
jMagazine  for  March,  1810.' 

"  P.  M.  James  died  a  short  time  after  the  last 
voluure  was  published,  and  his  widow  survived 
])im  only  a.  few  luuuths." 

On  examining  the  Jlonthly  Magazine,  in,  the 
Philadelphia  Library,  we  found  "  The  Beacon," 
as  indicated  above,  with  the  signature  of  P.  M.  J., 
and  the  question  of  its  authorship  is  thus,  we 
think,  satisfactorily  settled  in  his  favor. 


Married,  ou  the  IStli  of  . Seventh  ino.,  1858,  at 
Friends'  Meeting,  Tbonidike,  AYaldo  Co.,  Maine,  John 
Lank  to  Abby  IIawkks,  both  of  Unity  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Me. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Spiceland, 

Henry  Co.  Ind.,  on  the  30th  of  Gth  mo.  1858,  IIekman  H. 
All?;.v  to  LvDiA  M.  King  ;  the  latter  formeiiy  of  Mogan 
County,  Ohio. 

 ,  on  the  2J  o^  Dth  mo.  at  Friends'  Meet- 
ing, Elk,  Preble  Co.  Ohio,  Tho.mas  G.  Stuuhs,  son  of 
Elisha  and  Elizabeth  Stubbs,  to  Rachei,  A.,  daughter 
of  Nathan  and  Ann  Stubbs,  the  former  deceased,  of  the 
countj-  of  Butler  in  said  State. 


Died,  on  the  7th  of  8ih  mo.  1858,  near  AVest  Elldon, 
Preble  Co.  0  ,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  Jesse  Ken- 
worthy,  an  esteemed  member  and  eldci'  of  Elk  Month- 
1}'  Meeting  of  Friends.  He  was  a  faithful  and  upright 
pillar  in  the  church  even  unto  the  end. 

"ilai-k  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

■  ,  suddenly  on  the  19th  of  8th  mo.  last,  after 

enduring  au  alllicting  disease  for  more  than  seven 
years,  which  she  cheerfully  bore  without  a  murmur, 
Maiitha,  wife  of  Eli  Gause,  an  exemplar)-  member 
of  Si)iceland  Monthly  Meeting,  Henry  t.'o.  Ind.,  in  the 
73d  year  of  her  age.  Their  house  had  for  many  years 
been  a  resting  place  for  those  travelling  in  truth's  ser- 
vice, vhom  she  always  received  with  a  pleasant  cheer- 


fulness which  made  it  a  welcome  home.  I3y  the  rt- 
moval  of  this  dear  friend,  her  relatives  and  fri(?nds  ex- 
perience a  great  loss,  yet  not  without  an  assurance 
that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 

DiEP,  at  Harrison  Town,  West  Chester  County,  Xcw 
York,  on  the  20th  of  Gth  mo.  last,  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption,  Elsey,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Carpenter, 
aged  56  years.  Her  parents  were  not  members  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  but  being  convinced  of 
the  rectitude  of  its  principles,  she  became  a  member 
of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  year  1830,  and 
continued  to  reside  within  its  limits  to  the  close  of 
her  life.  Occupying  for  several  years  the  important 
station  of  Overseer  iu  that  meeting,  and  bein™  faithful 
i'l  il_  .I'.'.iiidai.ce  and  in  her  other  religious  duties, 
sound  in  judgment  and  quick  of  discernment,  the  loss 
of  her  services  in  the  church  will  be  long  and  deeply 
felt,  while  her  generous  hospitality  to  lier  fiiends,  as 
well  as  her  charitable  contributions  for  the  aid  of  the 
poor  and  afllicted,  will  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. 

On  one  occasion  she  spoke  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,  who  had  been  her  strength,  refuge,  and  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble,  and  on  another,  when  in  great 
distress,  and  apparently  near  the  close,  said  her  suf- 
ferings were  nothing  iu  comjiarison  with  the  glory  to 
be  revealed.  Although  she  rarely  alluded  to  her  own 
attainments,  we  do  assuredly  believe  that  her  purilied 
spirit  has  been  admitted  into  one  of  the  "many  man- 
sions "  prepared  for  the  righteous. 

 -,  suddenly  on  the  10th  of  8th  mo.  1858,  BitiCK 

Woody,  son  of  James  and  Margaret  Woody,  in  the 
23d  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Rush  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Fri-i.  ij,  Parke  County,  Indiana.  This 
dear  young  friend  was  an  invalid  from  the  time  of  his 
birth,  never  being  able  to  walk  without  a  staff  in  each 
hand,  and  then  but  little.  And  for  the  last  7  years  he 
has  not  been  able  to  Avalk  any,  yet  he  manifested  great 
patience,  never  murmuring  at  his  lot.  The  morning 
before  his  decease  he  was  taken  with  hemorrhage  of 
the  stomach.  Soon  after  he  was  attacked,  his  father  re- 
minded him  that  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  re- 
main long  with  us  ;  and  if  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  solemn  change,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  cast 
all  his  care  on  the  dear  Saviour.  Tluough  the  course 
of  the  day,  whilst  his  father  was  sitting  by  him,  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  say 
something,  which  his  father  observing,  ho  asked  him 
if  he  was  willing  to  die  ;  after  a  short  and  very  solemn 
pause  he  replied,  he  was.  Although  he  said  but  little, 
his  relations  and  friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that 
his  end  was  peace. 

 ,  at  West  Falmouth,  Mass.,  on  tiie  13th  ult. 

liEPZiiiAH  W.  Swift,  wife  of  Daniel  Swift,  a  worthy 
memljer  of  Sandwich  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  iu 
the  C2d  year  of  her' age. 

Her  sickness  was  short,  but  painful;  yet  she  was 
enabled  to  bear  all  without  a  murmur;  and  when  at 
last  release  \yas  near,  she  gently  turned  herself  to  a 
position  as  for  repose,  and  with  a  countenance  gradu- 
ally brightening  as  with  a  joyous  light,  quietly  passed 
away  :  we  confidingly  trust,  iu  peace  to  a  never  end- 
ing rest. 

The  care  and  faithfulness  of  this  dear  friend  in  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  devolved  uponher  as 
a  wife  and  mother—  as  a  member  of  Society  and  the 
community — find  a  ready  testimony  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  her. 

Strongly  attached  to  our  Socictj',  and  a  firm  believ- 
er in  the  doctrines  of  tiie  gospel  as  held  by  Friends, 
with  an  humble  view  of  lieiself,  ever  shrinking  from 
any  profession  of  her  own  religious  attainments,  or 
allusion  to  her  own  ex])erience,  except  to  soine  most 
intimate  friend,  she  was  a  diligent  attenderof  meetings 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  far  as  ability  permitted,  often 
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dx'Krfiil  resignation  remarldng  when  prevented, 
'  ■  Ura  thankful  that  I  attended  when  I  could." 

Hlif  >nid  ljut  little  during  her  sickness,  except  to 
r're  Jirections  in  r('<rrtrd  to  things  immediately  about 
'.(f.  hfinc.'.pnsible  (hat  herintellect  was  in  sonicdep^rce 
U.ioadfd  by  the  disease— on  one  occasion  remarking 
•.■>  n  friend  hV  her,  who  had  a  religious  visit  in  view, 
-■  i  f.-fts  plnd  to  bear  of  thy  prospect,  1  had  been  expcct- 
it.  and  hni't  been  wailing  to  fed  more  like  myself  to 
t^ik  to  tnet  nhrmt  it;  but  do  uot  delay  it."  At  another 
'..ise  she  calmly  remarked  to  her  j)hysician,  "  I  have 
t«  i  00  prospect  of  recovering  since  I  v.'as  taken." 
t  n  many  rears  stie  was  enabled  faithfully  andaccep- 
to  t'T\'t  her  Monthly  Meeting-  a.=!  clei-k,  and  al=o 
6»  oxtr-fvr,  and  was  appointed  by  it  to  the  station  of 
i'-r  on  the  day  she  was  taken  sick. 
•■  iJlf^fod  arc  the  dead  who  die  in  tlie  Lord."  May  her 

•  iVi.jr?  bear  fruit  to  the  praise  of  Him  who  doeth  all 
Shins:*  well,  and  the  affliction  bc  sanctified  to  her  be- 
l^vf.l  but  bereaved  family. 

r»itn.  on  the  1th  inst.,  in  Tippecanoe  Co.,  Indiana, 
(>t!vr  n.  Kklt.y,  wife  of  Alfred  E.  Kelly,  and  daughter 
f;f  iVilHam  and  .Mary  Hollingsworth,  in  the  35th  year 
<  f  her  asre. 

;~:!e  ever  maintained  a  true  Christian,  motherly  and 
1  M.!.-rlv  care  over  the  members  of  her  own  and  her 
ri;!,or*s  f.imily.  Through  life  she  diligently  fostered  in 
iiTo-lf  and  Iho^e  about  her  a  love  for  literature, 
■'i'-TfuHy  contributing  money  and  labor  for  the  pro- 

'tion  of  useful  learning. 

st,o  seemed  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  only  ex- 
■>rniii2  a  wish  (hat  ber  life  might  be  spared  for  the 
■        cf  iwr  ^  hiMren.    We  trust  that  she  has  rcceiv- 
'  '  t',«-  rtv.  Arii  M  tnt  riguteous. 

 .  c'f  tvpiioid  fever,  at  the  residence  of  his  mo- 

•  rf  ftfir  l';io!i.  Orange  Co.  Ind.,  on  the  2?,d  of  8th 
.-•vi.  ti».?t,  Lix.'TEV  M.,  son  of  Silas  and  Mary  Dixon,  the 
;  ■•  -^itr  lii'cf-ii-ed,  in  the  2,'id  year  of  his  age,  a  member 
<-■/  J.ifk  ('reck  -Monthly  >[eoting.    Being  possessed  of 

•  fhf<-rfu!,  iinassuining  disposition,  he  was  endeared 
'■■■>  «  lnrjje  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  who  deeply 
ff!  ihi-ir  lo=s  ;  yet  they  have  the  consoling  belief, 
'•i.ii.  ihroiiu'li  the  mercies  of  Cod  in  Christ  Jesus,  he 

pfTinitled  to  enter  into  that  "  city  which  hath 
'■  -inii.-ition?,  whose  liuilder  and  Tiiakeris  God." 

 ,  on  tlie  loth  of  8th  month  last,  Su.s.vn,  daugh- 

'■t  of  Jm:c,h  and  Eliza  Hunt,  in  the  2'3d  year  of  her 
*r*',  *  tueinber  of  Newberry  Monthly  Meeting,  Clinton 
C^.  Ohio.  ^ 

ih:t  dear  young  woman  had  been  remarkable  from 
■  '.■'.•,i'.)o4  fur  lier  meek  and  quiet  dispcsition,  and  be- 
■      of  ft  d'-iicate  conslitntion,  she  was  necessarily  not 

•  iroi*,!  t,)  many  of  the  temptations  of  youth  ;  yet  she 

jfnfibK-  Ih.it  she  had  been  a  sinner,  and  stood-in 
fc5*s3  of  r«-p';-!)ta!ice.    About  two  weeks  before  lier  de- 
ihf  became  deeply  concerned  for  herself,  and 
t'^t.^t-i  tb^t  she  ui'glit  know  a  change  of  heart,  which 
.»•*  fti«-rvifully  granted,  and  she  was  favored  to  fell 
s,aif,<Tous  frieud.s  and  relatives  of  the  good  things 
Siie  Lord  hiuh  in  store  for  them  that  love' him. 
**4       clou-,  when  it  was  apparent  to  those  around 
\ln  tiie  was,  in-  great  pain,  she  was  asked  if  she 


bed  but  ten  days  ;  he  conversed  but  little,, yet  it  was 
evident  that  his  mind  was  in  communion  with  his 
God.  The  day  before  bis  decease  he  said  to  his  wife, 
'  1  am  in  the  Lord's  hands,  and  am  willing  to  go,'  and 
on  the  morning  of  bis  departure  inquired  tlie  time  ;  on 
being  told,  said  '  1  must  go,'  and  in  a  few  momenta 
more  his  purified  spirit,  we  humbly  trust,  was  ia  the 
enjoyment  of  never-ending  rest,  joy,  and  peace. 

 on  the  20th  of  8lh  month,  Dkhokah,  widow  of 

the  late  Joseph  Congdon,  of  Pomfrot,  Coun.,  aged  92 
years  and  24  days  ;  a  member  of  Uxbridgc  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. 


9i  u(  f 


J^er  much  ?   She  replied,  "  nothing  to  what 


i****  ItiTtrfl  for  me." 


loutit.ur.l  to  rejoice  in  hoi 


until  it  pleased 
licr  from  her  suli'erings,  and,  as  we 
to  permit  lier  spirit  to  enter  its 


itrvc, 

J-»««si  of  re*-!. 

.  "T'  "10.  last,  in  Hamilton,  Lou- 

I'T'''  •^•^'-■"s.'n  tlie  83rd  year  of  his  age. 

J  *  ...d  for  many  years  f.llcd  the  station  of  elder,  and 
t'.  s..i  ute<  r.  un  l  giMitlo  demeanor,  and  quiet  cheerful - 
I'lat  '■■  He  walked  before  the  Lord 
.be  Uu;l  OI  the  living.    He  had  been  gradually  de- 
— »t.g  lot  tome  mouthd  past,  but  was  confined  to  his 


Extracts  from  "  Three  Lectures  on  ihe  Earlij 
History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Bristol 
and  Somersetshire."    By  WiLLiAM  Tanm;?.. 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 

Tlie  need  of  establisliing  meetings  for  disci- 
jiline  was  vev}'  early  perceived  hy  George  Fox. 
and  witli  him  originated,  for  the  iufi.«t  part,  tiic 
discipHnary  system  which  has  since  obtained 
amongst  us.  Some  years  had  elapsed  bei'orc  the 
connexion  between  these  meetings  M-as  fully  e.>- 
tablished.  In  some  instances  the  County  ur 
Quarterly  j\Ieetings  were  the  first  which  were 
held,  whilst  in  others  a  few  neighboring  meet- 
ings were  joined  together  as  a  5fonthly  Meet- 
ing :  the  Monthly  Meetings  being  aitcrwards 
innde  snborditv't<^  to  the  Onartcrlv.  .'Mid  th'/^f 
again  to  the  iS'atioual  or  Yearly  Meeting.  The 
first  meeting  for  discipline  held  in  thii  part  of 
the  country  appears  to  have  been  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  Somersetshire.  Its  record  of  minutc..- 
connucnces  with  a  meeting  held  at  Ilchesler,  in 
16G8  ;  but  G-eorge  Fox  speaks  of  being  at  ;i 
General  IMeeting  in  Somersetshire,  in  ltlti->,  ^botli 
the  National  and  County  Meetings  were  at  fir.-t 
called  "General  Meetings");  and  among  the 
manuscripts  in  .Tames  Dis's  collection  there  is  an 
account  of  a  still  earlier  meeting  held  at  Gla.ston- 
bury,  the  27th  of  Fourth  month,  1659.  I  believe 
this  piapcr  to  contain  a  copy  of  the  earliest  recovil 
of  a  meeting  for  discipline  held  in  this  part  nl 
the  country.  The  names  of  forty-five  FriencK 
are  appended  to  the  minutes,  or  "  proposals,"  a.- 
they  are  called.  These  proposals  are  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect,  viz  :  First,  That  care  be  taken  that 
all  sufl'erings  of  Friends  for  conscience  sake  be 
collected  in  each  meeting,  and  forwarded  to  a 
Friend  appointed  to  record  them.  Seet)nd,  That 
if  any  difference  should  arise  amongst  Frieiid>, 
which  in  love  and  the  spirit  of  meekness  fcb;iil 
not  bc  comjiosed  or  ended  between  themselvL-s, 
they  shall  lay  it  before  some  Friends  of  their  own 
meeting,  or  others  who,  in  the  wisdom  ol  tioU. 
may  judge  thereof  and  end  the  same  ;  but  that 
if  it  cannot  be  so  ended,  it  shall  be  brouglu  to  be 
determined  at  the  General  iMceting.  Third, 
That  Friends,  who  are  servants,  s!i(nild  not  leave 
their  employers,  or  employers  dismi.-^s  their  ser- 
vants without  due  notice.  Fourth,  'J'hat  Friends 
bc  desi?-ed  to  britig  up  their  childieu  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  such 
as  arc,  Ciipablo  bo  instructed,  or  kept  enjployed, 
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tliat  none  live  idle  in  the  creation.  Fiftli,  Th.at 
all  Friends  who  are  not  provided,  may  speedily 
procure  burying  places.  Sixth,  Tliat  if  any 
Friend  he  indebted,  and  unable  to  discharge  the 
.same  without  the  assistance  of  Friends,  the  inat- 
tershonld  be  inquired  intoatthc  General  Meeting. 
Seventh,  That  a  register  be  kept  in  every  meeting 
of  ail  marriages,  births,  and  burials,  and  the  par- 
ticulars sent  to  the  Friend  appointed  to  record 
the  suflering-s.  Eighth,  That  care  be  taken  to 
collect  and  maintain  the  stock  of  public  moneys 
for  the  relief  of  poor  Friends,  and  defraying  other 
public  charges.  Two  treasurers  to  be  appointed 
(one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  south  of 
the  county,)  who  .shall  di.sburse  the  moneys  as  the 
General  Meeting  .shall  direct,  or  as  they,  with  the 
consent  of  four  other  Friends,  shall  judge  meet ; 
and  render  an  account  to  the  meeting.  Ninth, 
That  if  a  necessity  be  laid  on  any  Friend  to  write 
or  print  any  book  for  the  service  of  truth,  the 
copies  to  be  first  tried  and  weighed  liy  such  per- 
sons as  are  able  to  judge  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  the  same  being  approved,  the  charge  of  print- 
ing (above  what  is  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  book) 
may  be  bor)ie  by  the  public  stock.  That  care  be 
taken  to  distribute  such  books  as  are  thus  print- 
ed, for  gratuitous  circulation. 

At  a  second  General  Meeting.  <>r  ridioiirr-i'-'-it 
vi  the  foiincr,  held  a  montii  later,  a  long  minute 
was  adopted  in  relation  to  umrriage,  thcsubsfance 
of  which  was,  that  before  the  parties  intending 
to  marry  concluded  "  any  contract,"  the  matter 
should  be  "  propounded  to  two  or  three  "  "  to 
judge  thereof:  if  they  object  not,  that  then  it  be 
publi-shed  to  Friends  of  the  meeting,  or  meet- 
ings, to  which  the  ])arties  belong,"  at  "  the  end  " 
of  the  mcctijig,  "the  parties  jjcing  present;" 
that  if  after  a  lap.se  of  fourteen  days  no  obstruc- 
tion arise,  the  said  "  intention  shall  be  published 
in  the  nmrket  town  next "  to  the  residence  of 
each  party,  "  on  a  market  day,  in  time  and  place 
of  full  market,  by  the  party  himself,  or  some  other 
person,  as  the  parties  think  fit,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  G  eneral  Meeting,  or  meetings  to  whicli  the 
party  or  jiarties  belong,  so  that  it  be  publicly 
done."  "  That  fourteen  days  after  such  p\(bliea- 
tion  (at  the  least)"  the  marriage  should  take 
place  "at  the  end  of  a  meeting,  or  at  and  before 
an  a,ssembly  of  Friends  "  )iot  "  le.'^s  than  ten  in 
number,  a  certificate  "  to  be  "signed  by  four  at 
least  of  the  men  present,  and  the  marriage  to  be 
then  registered."  .  Any  obstruction  arising  in  re- 
lation to  the  marriage  to  be  reported  to  the  tj  ener- 
al Meeting  ;  certificates  of  marriage  to  be  shown 
to  some  ])ublic  njagistrate  soon  after  the  marriage. 

The  only  other  minute  of  this  second  meeting, 
refers  to  the  collections  to  be  made  for  the  pub- 
lic stock,  and  directs  that  all  meetings  "  on  the 
south  and  south-west  of  ]Mendip,"  should  send 
their  collections  "  to  a  Friend  of  Puddiniore  ;" 
and  that  meetings  on  the  north  or  north-east  of 
Mendip  should  send  theirs  to  a  Friend  at  Salt- 
ford.    There  is  another  paper  in  the  .same  collec- 


tion, signed  G.  F.,  containing  most  of  the  sug. 
gestions  enrbodicd  in  the.^ie  proposals  of  the 
Somersetshire  meeting;  and  a  third,,  without 
date,  but  i.ssued  apparently  about  the  same  time, 
in  which  various  objects  are  recommended  to  the 
diflcrent  meetings,  such  as  the  keeping  up  of 
meetings  for  worship,  the  extension  of  private 
admonition  to  delinquents  in  a  "  tender,  meek 
spirit/'  and  speaking  to  them,  if  needful,  before 
two  or  three  witnesses,  before  making  complaint 
to  the  Church  ;  the  care  of  tln^  goods  of  FrienJ., 
tnivclling  in  the  ministry,  and  of  those  who  are 
in])rison;  and  the  extension  of  private  advice 
and  care  to  ministers.  Various  quotations  of 
apostolic  counsel,  bearing  on  the  diflcrent  rela- 
tions of  life,  are  given  in  this  paper.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  duties  which  devolved  on  thi.s 
Sonierset.shire  fleeting  include  those  which  were 
subsequently  left  to  the  care  of  the  subordinate 
Monthly  ]\Ieetings.  And  for  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  latter,  the  respective  provinces 
of  these  meetings  were  not  clearly  defined.  De- 
linquents were  sometimes  dealt  with  by  the 
Monthly  and  sometimes  by  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing ;  and  cases  which  had  been  brought  under 
the  care  of  the  former  were  often  carried  to  the 
latter  for  final  decision.  The  attention  of  the.'ie 
early  n<ectin,;^L>  for  discipline  was  often  occupied 
with  the  sufferings  attendant  on  persecution,  and 
committees  were  appoi)ited  "  to  lake  care  of  the 
affairs  of  the  prison,  and  to  see  that  nothing  be 
lacking  to  them  that  sufl'er  for  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience."  Other  Friends  were  appoint- 
ed to  attend  the  Assizes  and  Sessions,  to  assist 
those  who  were  under  prosecution. 

Another  paper,  Avhich  appears  to  have  been  is- 
sued by  one  of  the  Somersetshire  Greneral  Meet- 
ings, contains  lists  of  Fi'iends  by  whom  the  busi- 
ness of  the  ditferent  Monthly  j\lectings  was  to  hfi 
transacted.    It  ma}'  be  said  by  those  who  object 
to  birthright  membership,  that  in  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  exercise  of  the  discipline  was 
committed  to  a  few-persons,  a  corrective  was  pro- 
vided (which  has  since  been  lost)  for  the  other- 
wise objectionable  course  of  treating  all  the  at- 
tendcrs  of  a  congregation  who  had  not  been  dis- 
owned as  members  of  the  Church.    I  shall  have 
something  to  say  as  to  the  working  of  this  re- 
strictive .system  in  my  next  Lecture.    But  suppo- . 
sing  we  should  find  this  system  run  badly  in  the 
long  run,  this  would  not  prove  that  its  introduc- 
tion at  the  early  period  of  which  I  speak,  was  an 
error.    Its  adoption  or  rejection  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  matter  of  allowable  arrangement.    And  it 
some  of  my  friends  .should  Say  to  me  th.at  this 
question  is,  in  their  view,  one  of  principle  rather 
than  of  arrangement ;  and  that  under  a  system  oi 
birthright  mend)ership,  such  restriction  is  abso- 
lutely required,  I  would  ask  them  to  consider 
that  the  resti  ictive  .system  can  only  be  carried 
out  by  the  exercise  of  superior  authority  like  that 
of  the  Queen  over  the  Church  of  England;  or 
by  self-ajipointincnt,  like  that  Vfhich  the  fiction 
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^I'jpjpt'ilic  succession  involves;  or  by  the  gcner- 
^  c<tnM-nt  or  appointment  of  the  other  members 
.<f  ihf  iiii:cting.  The  latter  is  the  only  course 
whii'h  <-«'uld  be  pursued  in  our  own  Society, 
la  ^xia-r  words,  those  wlio  arc  inragincd  to  ];e 
li{  t<i  Hifhrtokn  iJiecondiict  of  the  dlscq'iUne  would 
'li»TC  to  talc: part  in  the  appointment  of  others  to 
p*ff.Tiii  tiiis  duty  !  Do  not  such  considerations 
|<«.»!fii  to  (be  conclusion,  that  the  bringing  forth 
jfovj  Jniit  in  (bis  matter  of  church  goverjinient, 
,  ix  in  everything  else,)  is  dependent  on  thegood- 
kr.*:  the  tree  ;  on  the  condition  of  the  eungic- 
^Utoa ;  thiit  -where  spiritual  life  iu  the  main 
j,ro%ail-i,  find  is  allowed  flee  scope,  good  results 

fjll'jw;  but  that  wlienever  it  becomes  low  or 
t'tiinct,  no  form  or  system  whatever  will  insure 
•C'*y  cliuich  government?  In  the  earlier  times 
of  wbi'.'h  I  am  speaking,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
lie  iifUTogeneous  character  of  the  congregations 
nuy  b.-ive  rendered  such  selection  needful.  In 
ljfi>'ol  il  wa.s  felt  to  be  a  serious  thing  that  so 
tjkii:y  .-huuld  be  excluded  from  all  meetings  ex- 
fp'.iii;;  those  for  worship,  and  in  J  GOT,  a  Quar- 
I'fly  Jkcading  Electing  was  established  for  the 
fhiMicd  and  servants  of  Friends  :  and  there  is  a 
sftfuiiviTi  in  the  minutes  of  tllfe  Men's  Meeting 
Lii  io;^  iidoptcd  several  articles  and  paragraphs 
■(^jftiiSKoin'  t-'ii'h'i'  pMini'jf'l,  advice,  and  cr'i't'on 
!  t  t..  IIk-  (..fuarterly  Meeting." 

"iU:  lii-iiiiior  in  whirb  tlie  selection  of  Friends 
t .'  4a<  ud  hH  .'ting.s  fur  discipline  was  made,  was 
};\.Ksi.|y  dil!cn.nt  iu  dilYercnt  meetings.  The 
J'.'U'.wing  minute  of  the  north  division  of  Somer- 
»«i  >!'>;iihly  Meeting  was  adopted  in  1GG7,  just 
ftftcr  iu- cc[;ibii.-hn!ent :  "  It  is  desired  that  one 
Fnend  !it  ilic  least,  at  each  meeting,  do  give  at- 
ti-n<ianc.;  at  each  (Jeneral  Quarterly  i\[ecting,  and 
%iMi  al  tjich  ^Monthly  Meeting,  aud  that  [the] 
1  J.i-tiJ  ur  Friends  who  do  come  to  such  meetings 
have  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  mcet- 
in;?  U»  which  he  do  belong;  and  that  he  motion 
ttolhiiii:  hero  as  from  the  meeting,  but  only  what 
U  iho  uiiiid  and  sense  of  the  major  part  of  the 
ai-'cliiij,';  yet  not  limiting  or  restrainingany  Friend, 
lul  a!)  may  come  in  their  freedom,  and  speak 
Uicu  jij'l.L'Uicnt ;  but  not  in  the  name  of  the  meet- 
^^'^  ••tln:r-.viie  than  aforesaid."  I  need  hardly 
^}  that  the  principle  of  deciding  by  majorities 

«ic\(-r  been  generally  recognized  by  our  So- 
«»rtv.  'Hie  de.-i-re  of  its  members  has  been  to 
.am  li.vir  conclusions  in  accordance  with  the 
»m.i  ..fiiu- .Spirit  j"  and  it  has  often  been  in- 
•inj-rn-.^  t.j  ob.se^^•c  that  where  this  desire  has 
l>r*i.  mr,it!tj.med  and  accompanied  by  brotherly 
cvn.J.  ..-,-i,M..n,  tlK,se  who  have  diflcrcd  widely  in 
Vf'"' .'■',7'"'  ''"o'^'  l^cen  brouo-ht  to  agree. 
JJut  n.ia!hb!o_a.s  arc  the  dictates  of  die  Spirit  of 
Intth,  there  is  a  great  liability,  even  on  the  part 
o!  H.c renewed  mind,  to  misapprehend  them;  and 
in  ca.<e-s  in  which  opinion  continues  to  be  divided, 
t..e  totimony  of  nnmhrr>^  cannot  be  overlooked 
witlKuit  endangering  the  relationship  iu  which 
wc  ."taod  one  to  anotherus  brethren   In  a  minute 


of  the  north  division  Monthly  Meeting,  iu  1702, 
complaint  is  made  of  the  character  of  some  who 
attended  that  meeting;  and  it  is  requested  that 
Friends  of  each  particular  meeting  would  meet 
the  first  day  before  each  i\Jonthly  Meeting,  and 
make  choice  of  two  Friends  to  attend  it — -a  duty 
which  afterwards  devolved  on  Preparative  31eet- 
ings,  wdien  these  were  established  in  176I.  liep- 
resentatives  to  the  Quarterly  Meetingseein  at  first 
to  have  been  named  by  the  Particular  meeting.^:, 
and  those  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  by  the  Montlily 
Meetings. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  tlie  New  York  Tribune. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  THE  YOSEMITE  VALLCY. 

YoSKiiiTE  Valley,  May  15,  18.58. 

I  write  to  you  from  the  fauied  Yosemife,  ih.e 
great  California  dell  of  matchless  cliifs  and  cas- 
cades, where  there  are  more  scenes  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  than  can  be  found  within  an  e(|ual 
space  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Here, 
within  a  radius  of  five  miles,  are  five  cascades, 
one  of  which  is  2,000  feet  high,  another  IMC 
feet,  another  700  feet,  another  600  feet,  and 
another  of  350,  surrounded  by  precipices  varyinL'- 
from  2,000  to  4,500  feet,  and  sending  thci"i- 
vraters  to  meander  through  a  lovely  vale,  orna- 
mented by  beautiful  trees  and  brilliant  vcrduri-. 

The  valley  is  a  cleft  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
watered  by  the  main  fork  of  the  Merced  IMver. 
which  abo^■e  and  below  makes  its  way  tlirough 
the  mountains  in  deep  and  dark  gorges^  and 
scarcely  gets  a  glimpse  of  sunlight  at  all,  c.\cep; 
where  it  meanders  through  tli  e  Yosemite  meadow. 
The  vallej-  is  ten  miles  long,  and  nearly  tlirce 
milcs  wide  in  the  middle,  from  which  it  decrease.* 
iu  width  each  way.  It  is  bounded  on  all  sides 
by  walls  of  yellowish  granite  from  2,000  to  4,-00(l 
feet  high,  in  some  places  perpendicular,  and 
everywhere  precipitous.  Indeed,  it  is  only  at 
the  ends  of  the  valley  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  get  in  or  out  of  it,  and  even  there  the  entianci- 
and  exit  are  hy  uo  means  easy. 

The  iViain  course  of  the  valley  is  nearly  cast 
and  west."  \Ve  entered  at  the  western  end,  de- 
scending 2,;")00  feet  by  a  steep  path  from  the 
mountain  l  idae  into  the  dell.  The  scenerv  from 
the  moment  wo  reached  the  ridge  overlooking 
the  valley,  was  the  most  magnificent  1  had  ever 
beheld;  and  new  views  of  equal  magniliccnoe 
presented  themselves  every  few  minutes  as  we 
went  forwai"d.  At  first  we  found  -the  ground 
rather  broken,  but  soon  we  came  to  a  beautiful 
level  sward,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growtli  of 
grass,  mixed  with  ferns  and  bespangled  with 
llowere,  and  shaded  by  scattered  oaks,  jiines,  wil- 
lows, laurels,  dogwoods  and  inanzanitas.  Before 
descending  into  the  valley,  we  saw  at  a  dist;incc 
of  several  miles  a  crock  tailing  per]iendiculariy 
940  feet  over  the  southern  wall  of  the  valley. 
This  fall^  called  the  (^a.scade  of  tlic  Kaiiibow, 
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from  llie  beautiful  colors  Avhich  ndorn  tlie  mist 
floating  about  it,  appears  like  n  small  wbite  .streak 
on  tbc  side  of  tbe  great  clifl",  but  it  is  really 
70  feet  wide,  and  very  imposing  when  we  get 
near  to  it. 

Nearly  opposite,  on  tbe  north  side  of  tbe  val- 
ley, and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant, 
but  apparently  much  nearer  when  you  look 
up  at  it,  is  the  Capitan  (or  Captain),  a  rock  which 
projects  into  the  valley  with  a  right  angle  and 
rises  up  perpendicularly  from  the  level  green 
sward  8,000  foot.  We  continue  our  covuse  and 
soon  come  opposite  to  another  high  peak  on  the 
same  side  of  the  valley,  known  as  the  Signal 
Kock,  2,  928  feet  high.  Four  miles  above  the 
Eainbow  Cascade  we  come  to  the  falls  of  the 
Yosemite,  where  the  stream  of  that  name,  about 
80  feet  wide,  leaps  down  2,063  feet  in  three  falls, 
of  which  the  first  is  1,300  feet,  the  next 
250,  and  the  third  450.  About  300  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  upper  foil  there  is  a  projecting 
ledge  on  which  the  stream  breaks  when  the  water 
is  low,  but  now  that  the  current  is  swift  with  the 
melted  snow,  the  great  body  of  the  water  leaps 
clear  of  the  ledge,  and  pitches^  sheer  down  into 
the  mass  of  rocks  below.  The  \  osemitc  fall,  some- 
times called  by  the  Indian  name  of  "  The  Fall 
of  Cholook."  in  ?n  fur  ;.  Wi-^.d  h,  tuuceiacu, 
the  greatest  known  water-fall  in  the  world  ;  but 
it  does  not  make  an  impression  upon  you  at  all 
comparable  to  that  of  Niagara.  Tlie  latter  is 
sublime,  overwhelming  your  soul  with  the  idea  of 
power;  the  former  is  beautiful,  romantic;  but  it 
does  not  stun  you.  The  tremendous  precipices 
here,  as  throughout  the  valley,  are  greater,  more 
impressive,  than  the  cascades,  which  have  not 
enough  water  to  confound  you.  Besides,  you  can- 
not approach  these  falls  from  those  points  whence 
they  might  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage; 
and  looked  at  from  a  distance  the  Yosemite  some- 
what resembles  a  great  sheet  of  Avhite  satin  hang- 
ing over  the  cliff.  But  inferior  as  this  one  cas- 
cade is  in  grandeur  when  compared  with  Niagara, 
I  consider  this  valley,  taking  all  its  scenery  to- 
gether, as  iar  supoior,  not  only  in  variety  and 
romantic  beauty,  but  also  in  grandeur.  A  day 
or  two  at  Niagara  is  enough ;  while  a  lover  of 
nature  might  stav  here  for  months,  and  always 
find  new  delights  in  the  study  of  the  scenery.  I 
have  given  the  total  height  of  the  three  falls 
of  the  Yosemite,  all  of  which  are  very  near  to- 
gether, at  2,063  feet,  which  is  the  height  given 
by  the  surveyor  of  this  county,  though  others 
have  given  the  height  at  2,300  and  2',500  feet. 
_  Across  from  the  Ycsemite  fall,  on  thfe  southern 
.side  of  the  valley,  is  the  Pyramid  Hock — so 
named  fi  om  the  shape  which  it  bears  when  seen 
from  some  points  of  view.  It  is  3,200  feet  high. 
Three  miles  further  up,  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
we  came  to  "  Lake  Wirror,"  a  beautiful  body  of 
water,  covering  about  eight  acres.  Irom  the 
northern  brink  of  this  lake  ri.ses  the  North  Dome, 
a  huge  rock  mountain  covered  with  a  dome-like 
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knob,  3,630  feet  high ;  and  near*  the  southein 
edge  of  the  lake  is  the  perpendicular  face  of  tlu. 
South  Pome,  a  still  higher  mountain  which  rise; 
up  4,481  feet,  towering  above  all  the  peaks  in 
the  vicinity.  This  peak  is  a  sublime  siglit  witi: 
its  perpendicular  side,  which,  as  you  look  up  at 
it,  seems  as  though  it  would  keep  going  up  fur- 
ever.  Its  abruptness  is  almost  inconceivable, 
and  its  grandeur  indescribable. 

Winding  back  now  along  the  southern  side  of 
the  valley,  we  soon  come  to  tbe  southern  for]: 
the  iMerced,  which  comes  down  through  a  gorge. 
We  ascend  this  gorge  on  foot,  climbing  with 
great  labor  over  rocks  and  through  the  hxu<\ 
wood,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  conio 
to  the  V crnal  or  Canopah  Falls,  where  the  stream, 
about  100  feet  wide,  falls  350  feet  into  a  basin 
surrounded  by  large  evergreen  trees.  'L'his  fall 
possesses  one  great  advantage  over  all  the  others 
near  the  Yosemite  Y alley,  and  that  is,  it  can  be 
approached  from  above,  where  we  look  down 
upon  it  from  the  top  of  a  granite  cliff,  leaning  on 
a  vea-y  convenient  natural  parapet  of  rock,  wbicli 
seems  to  have  been  made  expressly  ibr  the  ac- 
commodation of  picturesque  tourists.  The  fall  is 
a  beautiful  one,  and  more  expressive  than  the 
Eainbow  and  Yosemite  Cascades.  About  half  a 
mile  above  the  v  ernal  Fails  the  river  takes 
another  leap  called  the  Nevada  or  Awanee  Falls, 
but  it  cost  us  a  mile  and  a  half  of  roundabout 
journeying  and  clianbing  to  reach  it.  The  fall  is 
about  700  feet  high,  ludf  of  which  distance  the 
water  shoots  plumb  down  through  the  air,  and 
then  strikes  the  steep  cliff  and  breaks  into  snowy 
spray,  as  it  leaps  along.  About  two  miles  west 
of  the  Nevada  Falls  is  another  cascade  called  the 
Falls  of  Tusayae,  about  600  feet  high,  but  it  i? 
extremely  difficult  of  access,  and  1  had  to  go 
without  seeing  it.  W^e  now  return  to  the  valley, 
where  I  for  one  am  glad  to  arrive,  and  I  thro^v 
myself  upon  my  blankets,  glad  to  take  a  little 
rest. 

No  description  can  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the 
great  variety  of  the  scener}'  in  the  valley.  There 
are  a  thousand  nooks  and  corners  and  woody 
dells,  every  one  of  which  is  full  of  enchanting 
picturesquencss.  The  rocky  clifi's  take  all  manner 
of  queer  forms,  sometimes  resembling  pyramids 
and  cones;  again,  resembling  castles  and  domes, 
and  sometimes  like  chimneys  and  spires,  and  in 
one  place  there  is  a  narrow  cleft  several  hundred 
feet  deep  in  one  of  the  rocks,  as  though  some 
giant  had  comiiienced  to  split  oif  part  of  the 
mountain  and  had  left  his  work  unfinished. 

The- river,  as  it  meanders  tlirough  the  valley, 
is  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  place  ; 
and  its  water,  as  also  that  of  the  lake,  is  exceed- 
ingly clear  in  the  Sunmier,  though  now  turbid. 
i\]ountain  trout  are  abundant  in  all  these  streams. 
The  valley  is  warm,  and  must  be  very  hot  atniid- 
day  in  mid-Summer,  because  it  is  so  deep  as  not 
to  be  reached  by  any  bi  eezes ;  and  its  walls  re- 
flect to  the  ground  all  the  solar  rays  which  strike 
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tKcra  ;  ^ut  the  iiiglits  arc  always  cool.  Just  now 
Ih^  'hy.'  are  very  pleasant,  but  up  on  tlie  moun- 
'.i-iii-.  a!.' )vc  u.':^  there  is  much  snow,  and  the  tem- 
;3.n»niro  is  altogether  too  cold  for  comfort.  There 
U  a  "uat  diilcrence  now  between  tlic  tempera- 
nrv-  ftii'J  veuc'tatiou  of  the  two  sides  of  the  val- 
I  v;  the  northern  side,  where  the  sunshine  is 

ij'jviiiL'  tlic  whole  day,  being  much  warmer 
il.sn  the  .Shadows  of  the  southern  cliffs.  Shrubs 

tlowers  which  are  in  blossom  along  the  north- 
tin  wall,  are  in  the  bud  on  the  other  side  ;  but 
trwf  £Hia-o  delicate  annual  shrubs  on  the  south  of 
.'=Sreani  are  generally  healthier  than  those 
n  *rth  of  it,  because  the  latter  are  stimulated  by 
liic  heat  to  come  out  so  early  that  they  are  badly 
by  the  frost, 
"i  hiTC  is  no  person  living  in  the  valley,  and 
;i\jtr*r^  have  to  bring  their  provisions,  cooking 
iii<'n-i!>  and  blankets  with  them.  There  is  a  little 
♦iiiity  under  the  shadow  of  Pyramid  Kock,  which 

h.ive  gone  into,  and  it  served  us  well.  Our 
j-irty  is  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  which  has 
..fit'  f'j'l  the  valley  this  year,  the  road  being  im- 
jA».-^ib!<;  on  account  of  the  snow  during  the  wiu- 
trf.  Wagons  do  not  come  near  ^he  valley  ;  tlie 
f'^y  niih-s  from  Goultervillc  being  always  made 
4,  p.im|.>-\  Trnuf  are  found  in  tlic  river  and  lake  ; 


r 
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,    i.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  warlike  tribe 

»r-i  tm.u  fiix  years  "ago,  but  they  undertook 
t^'.  6;;h!  with  the  whites  and  have  all  been  cut 
fjfl,  Slid  .'^{•arceiy  a  sign  of  their  existence  rc- 
<.-xe(  j(l  here  and  there  the  dim  vestige  of 

*  t?.»ii. 

'i  he  valley  was  first  entered  by  a  white  man  in 
I'^l'',  and  .'iftcrward  at  various  times  frour  18-50 
f.>         ,  but  its  wonders  attracted  no  notice  from 
'■he  {.a.M  until  18.54,  and  it  did  not  become  a 
{ijcx-  of  ri-.sort  until  185G.    I  utidcrstand  that 
•''Teral  {.ersoiis  intend  to  settlehcre  this  Summer, 
takf^  uj, -pre-emption  claims,  build  houses  for  cn- 
TtAJning  travellers,  provide  horses,  and  do  every- 
t..  ii,:d;e  a  visit  to  the  valley  agreeable.  If 
fiituml  woiidei-s  are  to  be  the  measure  of  attrac- 
this  should  be  the  greatest  watering  place 
'«  ihc  world. 

The  n-.ime  of  the  valley  is  spelled  Yosemite, 
V»-**r-uji(^.,  Yo-Hamity,  and  Yohamite;  but  the 
*5's"--'*'"s  t^)  rue  to  have  the  best  authorities  in 
i:*  r*,,,,T.    xhe  word  has  four  syllables,  with  the 
fc-'*t«tit  on  the  second. 


>"rom  the  Indepcn.U-nt. 
"OKLY  A  YEAR."  ' 

*l2r'^,'*";'«  '"^^  lines,  from  the  pen  of  ir.irrict  B. 

,-V.r.  :  '  ,  .  '  f<y»"-  .  to  II,...  n.Man,  holv  cl.-atli  l,y  rtr.nvninff, 
»«<  si»M  «  J  ■  ^~  "  -^'"""S  student  of  fine  character 

One  y^T  fi-to—n  ringing  voice 

A  cu:>r  hliic  eve,  ' 
Aivi  r'u^t..Ting  curls  of  sunny  hair 

Too  lair  to  die.  ' 

Ooiy  a  vear— no  voice,  no  .smile 
So  glunce  of  cyo,  ' 


No  clustering  curls  of  golden  hair,  ' 
Fair  but  to  die  i 

One  year  ago — what  loves,  what  schornns 

Wliat  generous  strifel 
What  joyous  hopes,  what  high  resolves, 

Far  into  life ! 

The  silent  picture  on  the  wall, 

The  burial  stone  — 
Of  all  that  beauty,  life  and  joy, 

Remain  alone  I 

One  year — one  year — one  little  year, 

A  nrt  ro  much  ^oiie  I 
And  yet  the  even  flovy  of  life 

Moves  calmly  ou. 

The  grave  grows  green,  the  flowers  bloom  fair 

Above  that  liead  ; 
No  sorrowing  tint  of  leaf  or  spray 

Says  he  is  dead. 

No  pause  or  hush  of  merry  birds 

That  sing  above, 
Tells  us  how  coldly  sleeps  below 

The  form  we  love. 

Where  hast  thou  been  this  year,  beloved? 

What  hast  thou  seen  ? 
What  visions  fair,  what  glorious  life, 

Where  thou  hast  been  ? 

The  veil  !  the  veil !  so  thin,  so  strong! 

'Twixt  us  and  thee  ; 
The  mystic  veil !  when  shall  it  fall, 

That  Mi:  Juay  see  ? 

Not  dead,  not  sleeping,  not  even  gone  ; 

But  present  still, 
And  wailing  for  the  coming  hour 

or  God's  sweet  will. 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 

Our  Saviour  dear, 
We  lay  in  silence  at  thy  feet 
This  sad,  sad  year  I 
A7nlover,  July  S/k,  1858. 


H  B.  S 


SU.MMARY  OF  NEWS. 


FoREiG.v  Intelligence. — English  dates  to  the  1ft 
inst.  have  been  received. 

Grkat  Britain. — A  prospectus  has  been  issued  for 
an  Indian  and  Australian  Telegraph  Coinpan  v,  with  a 
capital  of  £500,000.  The  proposal  is  to  continue  the 
Red  Sea  line  to  Ceylon  and  Singapore,  and  eventually 
to  construct  additional  sections  to  Hong  Kong  and 
Australia.  Application  is  to  be  made  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a  guarantee. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  7th  month,  sho-.v 
a  decrease  in  the  e.vports  of  £1,300,000,  as  compared 
with  the  same  month  of  last  year,  lu  the  imports  no 
increase  had  taken  place,  particularly  in  breadstu.'ls, 
the  arrivals  of  which  were  ver}'-  large. 

An  important  law  case  had  been  tried  at  Liverpool. 
An  action  was  brought  against  the  Directors  of  tlie 
suspended  Borough  Bank,  to  recover  damages  for  the 
loss  sustained  in  purchasing  shares,  upon  the  strength 
of  a  fallacious  report,  issued  by  the  Bank.  A  verdict 
was  given  Jor  the  plaintiff,  but  a  slay  of  execution 
was  granted. 

France. — Tt  was  reported  that  the  French  govern- 
ment was  about  to  increase  its  forci.s  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  reason  assigned  was  the  anticipation  of 
the  possibility  of  more  outrages  on  Lhristians,  incon- 
sequence of  the  bombardment  of  Jeddiih.  Explan.i- 
tions  of  that  proceeding  were  said  to  have  been  de- 
manded of  England. 
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The  Paris  Conference  is' stated  to  have  framed  a 
nstitution  for  ihe  DanuLian  Princiiialities,  by  which, 
tbougli  lhe3-  are  to  be  govenicd  separately,  there  is  to 
be  ideutily  of  legislation,  taxation,  &c.  Each  in  to 
have  its  own  Hosj)oaar  or  Governor,  and  a  representa- 
tive a^seiuljly,  who  will  elect  tlie  hospodar.  The  lat- 
ter mnjt  be  a  native,  and  the  son  of  native  parents. 
There  is  to  be  a  united  Senate,  chosen  by  the  hospo- 
dars  and  the  representative  assemblies.  The  suze- 
rainty of  the  Porte  is  to  be  cotCrmed,  but  the  prov- 
inces are  guaranteed  protection  from  Turkish  iuler- 
■ference,  tlius  rendering  theui  virtually  independent. 

TcRKEY. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  states  that  the  Turkisli  government  has  com- 
plained to  the  Englirh  Aruba.'.sadur  at  Constautinople 
of  the  bombardment  of  Jcddah,  at  the  very  time  when 
it  was  known  thai  Ismail  Pasha  was  on  the  way 
thither  with  full  power  to  punish  the  guilty.  The 
Divan  had  issued  a  circular  contradicting  the  rumor 
of  an  intention  on  tlie  part  of  the  Western  Powers  to 
destroy  Mecca,  which  had  occasioned  much  excite- 
ment. Further  riots  between  the  Turks  and  the  Chris- 
tians in  Crindia  were  reported  to  have  taken  place. 
The  Porte  had  demanded  the  recall  of  the  Greek  Con- 
sul in  Candia. 

China. —The  report  of  the  treaty  with  England  and 
Franco, which  had  been  doubted  by  some,  is  confirmed 
by  a  dispatch  from  the  French  Envoy  to  his  govern- 
ment, lie  states  that  diplomatic  agents  will  be  al- 
lowed to  reside  temporarily  at  Pekin,  missionaries 
will  be  admitted  everywhere,  and  tlie  Chinese  Envoy 
■will  be  sent  to  Pai  is.  A  courier  from  the  Ifusiiaii 
Plenipotentiary  arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  lOth 
ult.,  in  filty  days  from  Ticn-tf'i!.  <:;vcrl;i'i!l.  X„u 
tre.aics  with  Pvussia,  and  one  with  the  United  States, 
had  been  concluded  a  few  days  before  the  signing  of- 
those  Willi  England  and  France.  One  of  \these  fixes 
the  boundary  between  China  and  the  Russian  posses- 
Bions,  leaving  the  left  bank  of  the  Amoor  to  Kussia. 

SouTU  AriticA.. — News  had  been  received  at  Cape 
Colony  that  the  Livingstone  expedition  had  ascended 
the  Zambesi  river  4U  miles.  The  expedition  had 
parted  with  its  steamer,  which  could  with  difficulty 
enter  the  main  stream,  and  would  proceed  to  Zete  in 
the  small  steam  launch.    All  were  in  good  health. 

BuiTisH  Columbia.— At  the  last  accounts  from 
Frazer  river,  the  stream  was  falling  rapidly,  and  miners 
\^•erc  beginning  to  work  the  bars,  in  some  cases  with 
great  success.  At  Hill's  Bar,  one  of  the  new  mining 
settlements,  the  population  of  which  is  stated  to  be 
"  200  men,  one  woman  and  2  children,"  the  miners 
early  resolved  that  no  liquor  should  be  sold  among 
them,  and  destroyed  that  which  had  been  brought 
there  for  tliat  purpose. 

VK.N-KzuiiLA.— The  difficulty  with  England  and  France 
Las  been  settled,  by  an  agreement  with  the  new  Brit- 
ish MiuisKr  to  surrender  Gen.  Mcnagas,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  hi5  minister,  Gutierrez.  They  had  embarked 
at  Laguayra,  as  was  supposed  for  Trinidad. 

Pkiiv — Gen.  Castilla  has  been  elected  Presideiit, 
but  it  was  apprehended  that  tlic  oiiposition  party 
might  attempt  to  overthrow  his  government,  and  pro- 
duce another  revolution. 

Ck.\-tiiai,  Amkrica — An  attempt  was  made  last 
month,  to  seize  Funta  Arenas,  in  the  name  of  tlie  gov- 
crntiienl  of  Costa  Rica;  but  it  was  resisted  by  the 
British  Consul  at  Greytown,  and  the  British  naval 
officers,  who  insisted  that  the  place  belonged  to  the 
Mosquito  teiritory.  The  Costa  Uicans  were  obliged 
to  withdraw  their  claims  for  the  present,  but  would 
probably  leuew  them. 

Mi!:xico. — Tarnpico  was  captured  by  the  Liberals, 
00  the  25ih  ult.,  assisted  by  a  revolution  inside  of  the 
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city.  Gen.  Vidaurri  was  to  leave  San  Ltiis  Potos: 
early  in  the  preseut  month,  with  10,000  Vnen,  to  niarth 
against  Guauaxuato  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Domestic. — Accounts  from  C'alifornia  are  to  the  20t!i 
ult.  Uuringtlic  previous  ten  days,  it  is  stated,  1,00!; 
Chinese  had  arrived  in  the  State.  The  difficulties  be- 
tween J.  C.  Fremont  and  the  Merced  Mining  Conijiar,;,- 
still  continue.  The  latter  refuse  to  yield  posses.^ ioa 
their  vein,  and  the  men  wlio  occupy  it  insist  tba; 
they  will  resist.  San  Francisco  is  now  connecfetl, 
by  luagnelic  telegraph,  with  Yreka,  and  a  large  anioiini 
of  wire  has  been  purchased  for  the  Plaeervillc  ami 
Salt  Lake  Telegraph  Line.  The  grading  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  Marysville  ruilron'"!  is  progre.-sing.  i  i... 
first  stage  under  the  New  Orleans  weekly  contract, 
which  left  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  7th  month  6ih,  reached 
Plaeervillc  on  the  9th  ult. 

The  territorial  election  in  Utah,  on  the  2nd  ult.. 
passed  ofl' quietly.  One  of  the  "  Gentile"  candidalii 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  from  Green  Piiver  Co. 
All  the  other  jiersons  elected  are  Mormons.  In  Salt 
Lake  County,  the  "  Gentile  "  ticket  received  only  31' 
votes.  The  tippointmcnt  by  Gov.  Gumming  of  two 
probate  judges,  has  caused  some  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Mormons,  though  they  were  all  quiet  when  the 
last  mail  left.  In  consequence  of  the  migration  of  the 
Mormons  from  their  farms  last  spring,  scarcely  aiiv 
corn  or  ])otatous  were  planted  in  tlic  best  farming  di.s- 
tricts,  and,  us,  but  little  wheat  \vas  sown,  it  is  leared 
that  a  scarcity  of  provisions  must  be  the  result.  Largtr 
numbers  of  cattle,  ako,  arc  likely  to  be  brought  iu 
thVin  can  be  wintered. 

Gov.  Denver,  of  Kansas,  has  published  a  reply  tc 
rarii'.:"  jictitions  addressed  to  hiiu  for  the  call  of  an 
e.xtra  session  of  the  legislature,  declining  to  grant  tiit: 
request,  and  shelving  tliat  there  are  at  preseut  iio 
members  ol'  tlie  legislature  whose  official  terms  have 
not  expired. 

A  half-breed  Creek  Indian,  residing  at  Quindaro, 
Kansas,  was  recently  seized  near  that  place,  by  >ir: 
armed  party  Ironi  Missouri,  on  pretence  of  being  ;i 
fugitive  slave,  and  committed  to  jail  in  Independence, 
on  the  afliuhivit  of  a  citizen  of  that  State,  that  he  lir.u 
been  found  running  at  large  in  Jlissonri  without  an 
owner;  whereas,  he  had  been  arrested  10  or  12  miles 
west  of  the  State  line.  He  was  tlie  son  of  an  Indiar. 
woman,  and  also  had  free  papers  from  the  Indian 
agent.  A  lawyer  of  Quindaro  went  to  Iuricpendeiri« 
to  take  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  we  have  no 
account  of  the  result. 

The  government  at  Washington  has  concluded  ^ 
contract  with  the  American  Colonization  Society,  bv 
which  the  latter  agrees  to  subsist  the  Africans  cap- 
tured in  the  •schooner  Echo,  for  one  year  after  their 
arrival  in  Liberia,  and  to  instruct  them  in  school 
learning  and  industrial  pursuits.  F'or  thhs  service, 
somewhat  lets  than  ^iuO.OOO,  which  was  originally 
jiroposed  by  the  Societ}^,  is  to  be  paid.  Dr.  'Ihomnf 
Kaincy,  of  is.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  President 
a  special  agent  to  accompany  the  Africans  to  Liberift: 
and  deliver  them  to  the  authorities  there. 

A  communicalioa  from  C.  W.  Field,  published  at 
New  York  on  tlie  Sth  instant,  states  that  a  dispa'ch 
had  been  received  from  Newfoundland,  informing  hini 
that  no  message  had  been  received  over  the  Ailaniie 
cable  for  some  days,  ulthotigh  the  insulation  eonlii:- 
ued  perfect.  The  cause  of  the  interruption  was  ni!- 
known  here.^  It  was  known  that  experiments  were  to 
he  commenced  at  A'alentia  on  the  1st  inst.,  with  a  dif- 
ferent instrument,  and  it  was  supposed  tluit  the  dilli- 
cully  was  connected  with  this  change.  The  operator 
at  Trinity  Bay  has  expressed  a  decided  opinion  thut 
there  is  no  ground  for  believing  the  cable  to  have 
been  broken,  and  that  the  dilliculiies  will  be  only  tem- 
porary. 
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fCr^ntmiicd  from  piige  2'.*.) 

I  :!'»  in.t  ehii.k  iliat  any  one  wlio  has  cxaun7ied 
Uiij.utc;'  <i!'  uiir  earlier  luct'ting.s  f  >r  diseipliiie, 
.I'i  oU-orvo>i  tlie.  cliaracter  and  the  extent  of  the 
'I  ;;u.)iKiii-y  noticed  in  them,  could  entertain  the 
:  i<-a  tliai  Jbc  fir^^t  years  of  the  Society's  existence 
•  rv  ill  idl  1  ttspccts  to  be  considered  a  golden  age. 
i  '<rksj6i  a-niislake  has  sometimes  been  made  in 

■  i.n  ucc  to  those  early  times  by  overrating  the 
:  n'\\yu\:  effect  which  persecution  wouhl  exercise 

.  liic  Ixxly ;  I  do  not  mean,  as  respects  its  in- 
liencc'on  individual  mind.s,  but  as  to  its  tendency 

■  -  n'p.'^•-'^!«  ii;«inccre  p>rofession.  No  doubt  many 
'i!H:fTe  I'tr.-oiis  were  kept  aloof  from  the  So- 

/  in  the  day.-;  of  persecution,  by  the  fear  of 
:  .■tlrrsj);^' :  but  it  may  not  liave  been  suflicicntl}' 
■:<*i'.icrfHl  that  iiiiother  efi'ect  of  persecution  ^vas 
'   'K-vt  (I.J,  to  a  liirge  extent  tlie  kindly  and  charit- 
-  U:  f.>dmL's  of  the  little   fiock  -toward.s  each 

■  :  and  tli^t  tljc  free  extension  of  pecuniary 

■  e-*  inhvT  aid,  resulting  therefrom,  would  prove 
.  w-i>3j.uji«>i»  to  some,  whose  aim  it  would  be  to 

■  'V;  ic5'-!ii«<»V(^  of  the  aid,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
•  ^it  the  MiiTcrings  which  others  bore  so  faith- 
■li''.    i  have  lio  d(.iubt  that  as  respects  m'my  of 

H-fiuilM  m.  the  period  under  consideration  was 
-^t  \u  %u\^\\  i-Mtirl(;ne.';.s  of  purpose,  dcvotedncss 
^  hfixt.  find  uncompromising  faithfulness,  were 
^  -«!.ihti.sl  ty  a  r.ir  greater  degTCc  than  has  since 
^cx-.«i!»<.i<5y  witnov-ed  ampngst  us:  but  it 
iii»4  bo  ooii>idered  that  oven  as  respects  the  sin- 
'viv  sirJ  cainot  members  of  the  body,  there  had 
.■-vii,  in  niuiiy  iii'-tunccs,  a  vrant  of  that  early  re- 


ligious care  and  training  which  cannot  be  fully 
compensated  for  by  any  of  the  ad^■allta!;cs  of  af- 
ter j'cars.  I  was  often  reminded  of  soujc  of  tlic-sc 
featurCvS  of  our  Society's  early  history,  by-vrhr.t 
I  luid  the  opportunity  of  witnessing,  some  ti77;c 
since,  of  the  state  of  thing.s  among  our  de;;r 
Friends  in  Norway.  One  sees  there  a  commu- 
nity'of  persons  wlio  liave  come  togetlior  on  the 
grounds  of  professed  individu;d  conviction,  (lew, 
if  any,  of  the  adults  having  had  a  birthright  in 
th/;  Society;)  and  it  is  refreshing  to  wi:;;cs.s  the 
zeal,  and  love,  and  self-denial  Ijy  which  many  ot' 
thoni  pi""  r!ct''''''tod ;  ''ut  opc  c'^j'.ot  bo  pmro!;' 
them  without  leeling  how  great  a  los.s  has  been 
sustained  by  move  than  a  few,  for  want  of  iho 
early  cvdture  to  whicli  I  have  alluded. 

In  Somersetshire,  and  perhaps  in  Bristol  also, 
many  of  the  first  couA'crts  appear  to  have  bejung- 
ed  to  the  laboring  class  of  society :  to  the  same 
class,  indeed,  from  which  AVhitfield  oxA  "\Ve.-^]ey 
drew  a  large  number  of  their  discijdes  in  the 
following  century.  There  were,  in  Somerset- 
shire, three  times  as  many  meetings  as  at  present; 
I  but  there  are  more  reasons  than  one  why  wc 
!  sliould  hesitate  to  use  this  comparison  as  a  test 
I  of  the  religious  strength  of  the  bod}'  in  these, 
diflercnt  perods;  many  of  these  meeiings  were - 
small,  a  number  of  them  were  held  in  private 
houses;  and  from  a  very  early  time  fre(iueiit  com- 
plaints were  made  of  tlie  great  slackness  of 
Friends  in  "many  places  in  attending  the  jiicct- 
ings  for  discipline.  The  following  is  a  minute 
of  the  West  Division  Monthly  ^Meeting,  in  liiTG: 
"Here  is  none  of  Miuehead  or  ATitholl,  AVivelis- 
combe  nor  JMilverton,  nor  Polden  II  il!  n(»r  Tatui- 
toh,  to  attend  upon  the  service  of  truth."  'i  lK''e 
were  often  not  more  than  from  four  to  six  Friends 
present  at  that  3Jonthly  jMeeting ;  and  similar 
com])laints  were  made  of  some  of  the  other  meet- 
ings in  the  country,  and  of  the  attend:u)co  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

■  :Many  of  the  first  Quarterly  Jlectiugs  wcro^ 
held  at  Ilc'hester,  apparently  in  con^cipiencc  of 
the  great  number  of  Friends  who  A\cre  there  as 
pi-isoners.  The  ordinaiy  prison  being  full,  two 
old  buildings,  known  as  the  Nunnery  and  tire 
]'"riary,  were  also  used  as  prisons  for  J'riends.  In 
the  hall  of  this  Ilchester  Friajy,  many  of  the 
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first  Somersetshire  Quarterly  Meetings  were 
held.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  permission  to 
meet  there  was  refused  them,  the  landlord  of  the 
jnn  at  Avhich  they  met  was  fined  £40  for  alloAV- 
ing  them  the  rise  of  his  house,  (£20  for  the 
Men's,  and  £20  for  the  Women's  Electing)  and 
he  incurred  X20  expenses  in  the  attenijit  to  de- 
fend himself  at  the  Sessions.  Friends  afterwards 
repaid  him  these  sums. 

The  meeting  for  discipline,  established  in  JJris- 
tol  in  1GG7,  unlike  the  meetings  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  was  not  made  subordinate  to  any  Quar- 
teily  Meeting.  liristoi  may  be  said,  imdcr  this 
arrangement,  as  in  its  civil  capacity,  to  have  been 
"a  city  aud  county  of  itself."  On  the  occasion 
of  the  regular  establishment  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  ]jondon,  in  1G72,  it  was  decided  that  it 
should  consist  of  six  Friends  for  the  city  of  Lou- 
don,'three  for  the  city  of  Bristol,  two  for  the 
town  of  Colchester,  and  one  or  two  from  each  of 
the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  resjiective- 
ly.  This  meeting  for  discipline  in  Bristol  con- 
tinued to  meet  once  in  two  weeks  until  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Somerset- 
shire, in  1784.  Like  the  Monthly  Meetings,  it 
was  occupied  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  of 
those  who  M'cre  suft'orers  from  persecution,  with 
proceedings  in  relation  to  marriage,  and  with  the 
g'cn.'iv,!  mail. Iv':.,  ..10  of  Chiistiaa  di.^cjpliiic. 

Although  the  early  meetings  for  discipline 
were  of  so  select  a  character,  it  was  felt  that 
some  provision  was  needed  for  the  regular  exten- 
sion of  still  more  private  care  and  oversight. 
At  a  Quarterly'  Meeting  for  Somerset,  held  in 
1G87,  a.  minute  was  adopted,  stating  that, 
"  Whereas  some  matters  relating  to  truth  arc  not 
fit  to  be  discussed  in  a  pid^lic  Quarterly  Meeting," 
an  ajipointment  was  then  made  of  six  Friends 
from  each  jMonthly  Meeting.  A  time  was  fixed 
for  them  to  meet;  and  they  were  to  appoint  an- 
other time  lor  such  a  meeting  to  be  held,  and 
acquaint  their  respective  Monthly  Meetings  with 
it.  Those  meetings  were  to  appoint  them,  or  a 
like  number  of  Friends  in  their  places,  to  attend 
to  such  serrico.  In  the  first  month  of  1698,  the 
Quarterly  ]Mceting  issued  a  paper  of  disciplinary 
advice  and  direction,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
vised, and  is  called,  in  the  early  minutes,  "  the 
.  paper  of  jjarticulars."  Two  Friends  Avere  to  be 
appointed  in  each  Meeting  to  rejiort,  from  time 
to  time,  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  members. 
This  was  just  before  tlie  advice  was  issued  by 
the  Yearly  .Meeting  to  appoint  overseers.  In 
Bristol,  a  meeting  was  cstabli.shed  as  early  as 
1670,  who.'je  duty  it  was  to  extend  such  private 
care  as  was  needed,  previously  to  the  charge 
again.st  any  Friend  being  kid  before  the  Men's 
Meeting.  It  was  subsequently  arranged  that 
this  meeting  should  be  compo.-jcd  of  ministering 
Friends,  and  of  six  Friends  to  be  appointed  annu- 
ally by  the  Men's  Meeting,  and  that  it  should 
hold  its  meetings  once  a  month.  This  meeting, 
which  continued  in  existence  till  17G5,  was  ac- 


customed to  imdertake  the  oversight  of  the  niin. 
istry  as  Avell  as  of  the  conduct  of  the  member; 
generally.  It  was  not  long,  indeed,  before  it  ox. 
ccedcd  the  powers  entrusted  to  it  by  jjroceedin; 
to  disown  impenitent  offenders;  and  in  1G97,  tli.. 
IMcn's  Meeting  Ibund  it  needful  to  adoi")t  a  min. 
ute  expressly  liiuiting  the  powers  of  this  "  JMontli- 
ly  Meeting"  to  the  preliminary  dealing  with  dc 
linquents,  and  declaring  its  entire  subordi nation 
to  the  "  Two-weeks  jMcetingi"  As  regards  minh- 
try  J  however,  it  was  still  accustomed  to  advist 
I'riends,  whose  mini^hy  was  i!ot  jqjprovcd,  t 
keep  silence  in  meetings. 

liesides  the  appointment  of  overseers,  other 
means  of  oversight,  in  use  from  an  early  time, 
were  periodical  meetings  of  the  heads  of  families, 
in  ditierent  places;  and  the  appointment  of  Com- 
mittees by  the  Jlonthly  Meeting.?,  to  visit  thi 
families  of  Friends. 

The  first  mention  which  I  find  of  queries  to 
be  answered  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London, 
is  in  1700.  These  referred  cliicfly  to  the  suffer- 
ings and  imprisonment  of  Friends  :  and  the  oul) 
one  which  bore  on  the  state  of  the  meetings  Avns 
that  which  related  to  the  prosperity  of  truth,  and 
the  increase  of  unity,  among  Friends.  Verba! 
answers  appear  to  have  been  given  for  some 
years.  The  first  publication  of  a  book  of  extract* 
irum  the  minutes  and  advices  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  was  made  in  1783  :  but  the  following 
minute  was  adopted  by  the  Quajierly  Meeting  of 
Somersetshire,  in  1738  :  "  Understanding  that  a 
motion  has  been  made  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  nt 
Jjondon,  that  an  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  the 
said  meeting  be  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Friends ; 
if  said  motion  shoidd  be  repeated,  our  represen- 
tatives are  ordered  to  second  it." 

Among  the  minutes  of  the  first  sitting  of  the 
Bristol  Meeting,  is  one  containing  an  off'er  to  pay 
the  passage  of  \\'cnlock  Christison  to  New  ]^ng- 
land,  and  another  shortly  after  directing  relief  to 
be  given  to  his  wile.  I  suppose  this  to  have 
been  the  .same  Friend  who  returned  to  ]3ostoii 
in  1G50,  after  he  had  'been  banished  on  pain  of 
death;  and  M'ho,  entering  the  court  whilst  sen- 
tence of  death  was  being  passed  on  his  friend 
AVilliam  Leddra,  addressed  a  bold  warning  to  the 
Judges  not  to  shed  any  more  innocent  blood. 
Tlis  warning  did  not  prevent  the  execution  of 
>\'illiam  ]jeddra,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
barbarous  spectacle  was  afterwards  repeated. 
Wenlock  Christison  himself,  though  sentenced 
to  death,  was  lilierated  the  following  year.  1 
suppose  that  ho  had  in  the  mean  time  returned 
to  Jingland,  and  was  now  contemplating  another 
visit  of  love  to  Nev,'  England — but  I  have  not 
met  with  any  later  record  of  his  life. 

Bristol  was  from  a  verj'  early  period  remarka- 
ble for  having  two  meeting-houses  belonging  to 
tlic  s^mc  congregation;  and  from  the  year  1G70, 
if  not  before,  there  have  been  tv.'o  Week-day 
^Meetings.  At  first  they  were  both  held,  as  they 
now  are,  at  the  Friary — Temple  Street  meeting- 
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lioa-e  being  only  used  once  in  tlie  week  (on  the 

I  liavc  not  been  able  to  ascertain  ■whetlier  tlic 
Wiiinou's  Qiiartcily  Meeting,  wlacli  was  bold  in 
ICSO,  (as  appears  from  tbe  statement  tbat  tlie 
landlord  of  the  iun  at  Ilchestcr  was  fined  for  al- 
lowing tlieir  meeting  in  his  house)  was  regular- 
\x  bold  afterwards;  but  some,  at  least,  of  tbe 
VVnmon's  Monthly  Meetings  in  Somersetshire  do 
oot  appear  to  have  been  kept  up.  In  1755,  a 
niiiiute  of  the  Quarterl}'  Meeting  states  that  no 
fiii'u  lucetings  were  held  in  the  Jxcrlli  and  Jliddl,; 
^^ivi^i"Ils.  The  minutes  of  the  former  show, 
ti--.HXver,  that  the  attempt  to  hold  such  a  meet- 
ing had  more  than  once  been  made.  In  Bristol, 
the  Women's  Meeting,  established  at  the  same 
time  a.s  the  Men's,  appears  to  have  been  kc2:)t  up 
c\er  since.  It  was  from  the  first  largely'  occupied 
«i(h  (he  care  of  the  poor;  and  tbe  applications 
f'lr  relief,  from  persons  of  both  sexes,  were  com- 
UKjnly  referred  to  them.  The  opposition  made 
u>  the  establishment  of  meetings  for  discipline, 
of  which  1  have  spoken,  extended  to  Bristol,  and 
a  Friend,  uf  the  name  of  William  Rogers,  who 
r>??idod  here,  became  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
rn-jvcjiient.  One  part  of  the  dissatisfaction  arose 
'■  '01  the  idea  that  the  establishment  of  Women's 
-(,,,,_,.  ,,..,5  o,;  n+trmpt  to  Tisuvp  n.i'ihority  over 

inon  :  but  the  objectors  went  further,  and 
»r:^ucd  lh:it  tlic  bidding  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 

piMjile,  rendered  them  independent  of  all 
Chiireh  antliority;  and  that  the  authority  then 
8tt«'i;ip(ed  (o  be  exercised  among  Friends,  was 
similar  (o  that  of  the  Romish  Councils.  To  this 
it  wa-  replied,  that  if  the  authority  exercised 
♦nw  consonant  with  the  Scriptui-es,  lie  who  fol- 

the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  will  not  reject  it; 
fcti.J  that  whilst  it  would  be  right  to  oppose  such 
ivrar.iiy  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  can- 
ti-"S  rv.-i.'.'.nably  plead  the  like  scruple  against  re- 
Ittring  the  ])oor,  visiting  the  sick,  ending  differ- 
«sc»'S,  re)iroving  the  licentious,  reclaiming  back- 
s-JsdtTK,  pniniofing  justice  in  dealing  and  temper- 
living;  nor  against  making  the  needful 
ifniMj^enients  for  marriage  proceedings,  &c. 
-\i!d,  that  as  to  the  AVomen's  Meetings,  which 
««v  (r-tablished  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
Siie  Cfire  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  imprison- 
<'i;  the  apostolic  injunction  referred  to  by  the 
'i'}<^t<jK  could  not  apply  to  them :  and  that  al- 
Ih  'u-Ai  a  motherly  and  watchful  care  over  their 
r-vi,  sc-x,  as  heing  tbe  fittest  to  counsel  and  advise 
ifi  wme  cases,  had  since  devolved  upon  them, 
•'•trfc  «-:ls  iu  this  no  usurpation  of  power. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FOI.LY  OF  CONTUOVEllSY. 

hen  I  view  the  innumerable  unhappy  differ- 
«»'^'j^i.mg  Christians,  all  of  whom  arc  equally 
'4^fri-.^-d  with  the  cares  and  calamities  of  life, 
1  «'.tcii  rail  to  mind  those  beautiful  and  affecting 
*w.J.«  which  ^lilton  represents  Adam  as  addreas- 


ing  to  Eve  after  they  had  wearied  tlicmsclveswith 
mutual  complaints  and  accusations  oi^  each 
other : — 

But  rise!  let  lis  no  more  coutenr],  nor  lilaine 
Kacli  other,  blamed  enough  elsewhere  ;  but  strive, 
In  offices  of  love,  liow  wo  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden  in  our  share  of  woe. 

Enough  has  been  given  to  the  aifs  of  contro- 
versy— let  something  be  given  to  the  studies  of 
piety  and  a  holy  life.  If  we  can  once  unite  in 
these,  our  tempers  may  be  better  disposed  to 
ui.lLc  iu  docirihc.  When  wc  sbriM  be  duly  pre- 
pared to  receive  it,  God  ina,y  reveal  even  this 
unto  us. — Bisliop  Home. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
ALEXANDER  CRUDEN. 

Alexander  Crudcn,  whose  eccentric  conduol  en- 
titles him  to  notice,  no  less  than  his  literary  la- 
bors claim  for  him  the  veneration  of  all  the  stu- 
dents of  the  sacred  writings,  was  the  son  of  Wm. 
Cruden,  a  merchant,  and  one  of  the  bailies  of 
Aberdeen,    lie  was  born  in  1701. 

After  comyileting  his  education  at  a  grammar 
school,  he  appears  to  have  had  thoughts  of  cm- 
bracing  the  clerical  profession.  This  intention 
wns,  however,  frustrated  by  the  melancholy  change 
in  bis  conduct  which  took  place  about  this  time  ; 
though  he  letaincd  as  long  as  he  lived  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  appointed  by  Heaven  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  to  reform  mankind. 

It  is  not  certain  to  what  cause  that  wild  and 
incoherent  manner,  which  now  began  to  apjicar 
in  his  words  and  actions,  is  to  be  ascribed.  By 
some  it  was  attributed  to  tbe  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
and  by  others  to  disappointment  in  love. 
•  This  insanity  soon  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  render  his  conlmemcnt  for  a  time  necessary, 
at  several  difl'ereut  periods  of  bis  life. 

It  was  iu  the  year  1733,  after  one  of  these  fius 
of  madness,  for  which  he  had  suffered  confine- 
ment, that  be  commenced  compiling  his  cele- 
brated Concordance;  a  work  which  he  had  long 
meditated,  and  which  required  extraordiuaiy  la- 
l>or  and  perseverance.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished iu  1737,  and  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Caro- 
line, who  had  given  the  author  to  expect  a  giTi- 
tuity  on  the  presentation  of  the  book  to  her  ;  but 
who  unfortunately  for  Cruden  died  a  few  days  be- 
fore its  publication.  This  disappointment  caiL-ed 
him  considerable  chagrin,  and  as  his  ail'airs  wore 
embarrassed  he  disposed  of  his  stock  in  trade 
and  shut  up  his  shop.  Thus  turned  upon  the 
world,  without  money,  without  friends,  without 
employment  and  without  hope,  be  again  became 
a  prey  to  his  malady,  and  it  was  again  found  ne- 
cessary to  confine  him  in  a  mad  house. 

After  his  release,  which  took  place  some  years 
after,  he  engaged  with  the  various  booksellers  of 
London,  as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  and  his  .skill 
in  this  business  subsequently  obtained  for  him 
the  title  of  Alexander  the  Corrector. 
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From  tliis  time  to  the  year  1760  his  mind 
seems  to  have  been  occujjied  witli  various  wild 
and  fanatical  schemes,  in  all  which  his  great  idea 
that  lie  was  commissioned  hy  Heaven  to  reform 
the  world  hold  a  consjiicuons  place. 

In  1761  the  second  edition  of  the  Concordance 
was  published,  having  undergone  a  thorough  re- 
vision;  and  a  third  edition  appeared  in  17G9. 

Cruden  was  a  man  singularly  philanthropic, 
and  was  particularly  elated  when  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  any  wretched  object  from  the 
barbarity  of  igiioi'ance,  or  the  practice  of  wick- 
edness. Returning  one  day  from  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, he  encountered  a  man  wliose  looks  bespoke 
distress  and  anxiety,  and,  as  Cruden  imagined, 
despair.  He  accosted  him,  and  drew  from  him 
the  confession,  that  the  extreme  poverty  of  his 
family  and  other  causes,  had  driven  him  to  the 
desperate  resolution  of  committing  suicide.  Cru- 
den expostulated  with  him,  convinced  him  of  the 
wickedness  of  his  intention,  and  administered 
such  friendly  consolation,  accompanied  with  pecu- 
niary assistance,  and  a  promise  of  future  supp)ort, 
that  the  poor  man  became  cheerful,  resigned  and 
ho])eful. 

On  the  morning  of  11  mo.  1st,  1770,  he  was 
found  dead  irpon  his  knees,  apparently  in  the 
postui'C  of  firayer. 

Ill  his  intervals  of  sanity  Cruden  was  courteous 
and  affiible,  and  particularly  kind  to  the  poor, 
toward  whom  he  was  liberal  both  of  his  money 
and  advice,  and  seldom  did  he  separate  the  one 
from  the  other.  His  generosity  must  have  been 
pure,  as  he  often  gave  more  than  he  reseiTed  for 
his  own  use. 

He  always  kept  his  pockets  full  of  religious 
tracts  for  young  ])eople,  and  was  so  singularly 
pure  minded,  that  lie  carried  a  s]ionge  about  him, 
to  use  in  rubbing  off  from  the  fences  and  walls 
of  the  city  any  words  that  might  be  ofi'cnsivc  to 
good  morals ;  which  often  rendered  his  walks 
througli  London  very  tedious. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  frequent  attacks  of  in- 
sanity, Alexander  Cinden  might  have  risen  to  a 
high  position  both  as  a  philanthropist  and  a 
scholar.  ]3. 


CIRCULATION  OF  TIIK    PLEA  FOR  LIBERTY  OF 
CONSCIENCE. 

AT  A  MEETING   FOE   SUrFKniXGS,   HELD   [iS   LOSDOX]  1  ST 
or  FIRST   MONTH,  1S58. 

The  Committee  ap])ointed  on  the  circulation 
of  the  Plea  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  have  pre- 
sented the  following  report  of  a  deputation  Avho 
visited  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
during  the  late  summer,  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  expenses  incurred,  amounting  to 
£76  5.S.  M. 

"The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Meeting 
for  SufTerings  to  circulate  the  document,  entitled 
'A  Plea  for  Liberty  of  C  onscieiice,'  deputed  two  of 
their  number,  namely,  Robert  Forsterand  Thos. 
Norton,  in  company  with  their  friend  William 
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Ball,  and  assisted  by  their  young  fnend  '^^"illi.Jr_ 
Rasche  as  interpreter,  to  circulate  the  saiac  i-. 
some  parts  of  Germany,  Holland,  &c.  The  Dep'; 
tation  have  to  report,  that  they  left  London  on  t],. 
5th  of  'Eightli  Montli,  and  proceeded  prctt: 
directly  to  Berlin,  and  that  during  their  stay  t 
several  days  in  that  city,  having  first  waited  upo: 
the  resident  British  Minister,  and  apprised  hii 
of  their  plans,  they  piersonally  presented  tl,, 
document  to  several  of  the  ministers  of  State,  am; 
other  persons  of  influence.  A  copy  h:>fl  b'-f 
previously  presented  to  the  King  of  I'russia. 
through  the  Deputation  who  visited  Paris  in  tLv 
spring  of  1856.  Through  the  kind  assistance  ci 
fi-iendly  persons  resident  at  Berlin,  copies  wcr; 
sent  to  other  parties,  accompanied  by  a  not'., 
signed  by  the  Deputation,  stating  that  it  wr.- 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Friendj 
and  commending  it  to  their  serious  j^erusal. 

The  number  of  copies  of  the  Plea  distributee 
at  Berlin  was  1,323. 

"An  edition  of  1000  copies  of  the  Plea,  in  tlic 
German  language,  was  printed  at  Berlin. 

"  Arrangement  was  also  made  for  the  insertici;, 
of  the  document  in  two  of  the  public  papers  o! 
extensive  circulation  in  Prussia. 

"  At  Dresden  a  similar  course  was  pursued, 
and  tbi-uLgh  kind  a.ssistance  of  a  book.sellcr 
in  that  city,  to  whom  they  were  introduced,  thev 
were  enabled,  without  much  delay,  to  give  a  wide- 
circulation  to  the  Plea  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxonj 
Several  public  characters  were  also  personalk 
•waited  upon.  Previous  to  entering  upon  the  dis- 
tribution in  Dresden,  they  were  encouraged  U: 
see  jMarshal  Gersdorf,  the  King's  per.sonal  at- 
tendant, and  to  whom  they  had  an  introduction, 
a  serious  Protestant,  who  entered  with  intero?t 
into  their  ol>ject.  They  found  he  was  residiiik' 
at  the  roj-al  palace  at  Pillnitz,  and  he  encouragC'i 
their  personally  presenting  to  the  King  a  co]iy 
which  they  had  addressed  to  him.  The  Km: 
being  witliin,  an  interview  was  promptly  obtained, 
and  an  original  manuscript  copy  presented  in  tlu- 
name  of  the  Society.  The  King,  who  is  a  Ronmo 
Catholic, ,  though  reigning  over  a  Protestant 
population,  expressed  himself  decidedly  fivorablo 
to  religious  liberty,  and  said  he  thought  it  wa- 
fully  enjoyed  in  Saxony. 

"Arrangement  was  also  made  for  the  insertioi: 
of  the  document  in  a  Dresden  paper. 

"  At  Leipsic,  also  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
the  document  was  addressed  to  the  heads  of  tho 
University,  and  the  various  municipal  autlioritic-. 
through  the  kind  assi.stance  of  the  Amcritai- 
Consul,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  British  Consul 
to  whom  the  deputation  had  an  introduction. 

"  At  Halle,  the  seat  of  the  principal  University 
in  the  Prussian  dominions,  similar  arrangement' 
were  made  through  the  aid  of  Major  Yon  PoUcii- 
to  whom  they  were  likewise  introduced. 

"At  the  small  town  of  Biickeburg,  the  capital 
of  Lippe  Schauenburg,  the  deputation  liad  a" 
interview  with  Prcsidoit  Von  Lauer,  the  prini" 
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tainL*tcr  of  the  reigning  prince,  and  left  with 

I.  iia  a  C0J1J  of  the  document  addressed  to  the 
i'nncc,  accompanied  by  a  note  specially  com- 
irj.  ii.HiiL^  it  to  his  attention.  Some  interesting 
'„(ivcrs-ition  took  place  with  the  President,  who 
8'  j.o.ired  a  thoughtful  man,  and  some  books  ex- 
t-Lfsatury  of  the  views  of  Friends  were  sent  to 
hiui  at  his  request. 

A  few  other  copies  of  the  Plea  were  also 
ft-J-Jiivscd  to  some  others  in  this  small  State. 

'■.Vt  JIanovcr  the  British  Minister  was  waited 
;,.  I!.  .Hid  iuibrmcd  of  the  movement,  and  by 
thov  were  encouraged  to  see  A'"on  der  Decken, 
tLf  Minister  of  Justice,  with  whom  a  copy  for 
ihi;  King  M-as  left.  Copies  were  subsequently 
»  t<i  (he  Ministers  of  State,  and  the  Members 
•  .ftbi;  two  Iloutes  of  Parliament,  and  other  in- 
Sdi-iiiiul  characters. 

•'At  C;i.s.sel,  the  capital  of  the  Electorate  of 
Hi-.'-^e  Cassel,  the  Deputation  waited  upon  Fred. 

II.  K.  L.  Scheffer,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
:;n<l  were  referred  to  Marshal  de  Heeringen,  from 
«;i  an  they  had  a  courteous  reception,  and  left 
V. i;h  him  a  manuscript  copy  specially  addressed 
t.>  the  J']!octor,  also  copies  addressed  to  the  two 
flK-r  j.rinces.  Copies  were  addressed  to  the 
j!i''tiiljeis  of  the  two  Chambers,  and  to  various 
t  .■t.i;,.  flviiviftfT^  in  thr'  I'lh'pforfite,  <iTid  the 
'i^.-ru'iient  was  inserted  in  the  semi-official  paper, 
«hirli  li.-i.s  extensive  circulation  throughout 
1 5  <:->(>  Ca<-ol. 

"At  Pyrmout,  Miudcn,  and  Dusseldorf,  ar- 
ran;_'cnicnt.s  were  made  for  circulating  some 
tv.;,it->.  through  the  agency  of  our  friends  res- 
idiMit  ill  (hose  towns. 

In  Holland  a  new  edition  of  the  Plea  was 
printed  in  the  French  language,  which  was  also 
rrquir.-d  lor  ]]elgium  ;  and  at  the  Hague  we  left 
>';r  I'luijih  Abercrombie,  the  British  31inister,  a 
mii!si!<cript  copy  specially  addressed  to  the  King, 
snJ  h.ive  subsequently  received,  through  our 
»r.ib3«_<;idor,  an  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt, 
writ'trn  by  (he  King's  order.  We  also  presented 
pers'jnally  to  several  influential  charncters 
M  the  Hague,  and  succeeded  in  sending  copies 
l'>  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  licu'ls  of  the  Law  Department,  the  Colleges, 
I  civfrsitics,  the  municipal  authorities,  the  Pro- 
t«>t;iut  :uh1  ?ioin:ui  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  pro- 
Tsnri:>J  authorities. 

••  .Vi  Hru'ssek,  through  the  kind  assistance  of 

KM;,-liv:h  goiitlcman  resident  in  that  city,  a 
«|'ti:.-w!i:,t  similrn-  course  wns  taken  for  the  king- 
<l->ei  i-r  l5(.-]-iiim.  The  ]5ritish  Minister  wiis 
t^-rr},  and  liie  Secretaiy  of  the  Minister  of  the 
U't^-rtor.  and- a  copy  left  with  the  latter  for  the 
Kii;.'.  .-iby  lur  the  two  princes.  Arrangements 
vi-re  in.ide  for  a  free  distribution  in  ]3e]gium 
ttrrjui^h  the  i>o<t.  not  only  to  the  members  of  the 
'  '-h.-aiibers,  but  to  the  provincial  authorities, 

h.-a.!s  of  the  Universities,  and  the  ecclesias- 
ruuhorities,  and  for  some  notice  of  the  docu- 
ftfiit  III  the  leading  public  journal. 


"  Though  the  ceuntries  visited  by  the  i'tepu- 
tation  are  for  the  most  part  Protestant,  yet  from 
the  information  received  wc  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  principles  advanced  in  the  Plea  are  by 
no  )aeans  fully  recognized  by  the  rulers  of  those 
countries  generally,  and  that  one  body  oi' Protes- 
tants is  often  found  jiersecuting  others  who  differ 
from  them  in  religious  opinions,  es})ccially  in 
those  countries  where  a  State  religion  is  upheld. 

In  the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  Cassel,  and 
Lippe,  &c.,  persecution  at  present  exists,  much 
pai]i.;  bciiigtaken  to  keep  down  any  dissent  fir.m 
the  established  religion  ;  and  in  some  countries, 
where  liljertyof  conscience  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
its  infringement  is  threatened,  as  was  recently 
marked  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Bclgic  legisla- 
ture, which  threatened  serious  consequeneo, 
though  subsequently  overruled  by  (he  decision 
of  the  King ;  so  that  the  Deputation  were  led 
to  believe  that  the  circulation  of  the  document, 
even  in  the  Protestant  countries  on  the  Con- 
tinent, may  be  regarded  as  seasonable  at  the 
present  time,  and  may  tend  to  spread  correct  and 
sc)ij)tural  views  on  the  individual  responsiliility 
of  man  to  his  Creator  in  matters  relating  to  ctm- 
science,  and  may  instructively  bring  into  view 
that  authority  in  his  Church,  apart  from  human 
int'^vfiM-nnce,  which  is  exclusively  thi>  prerogiuivi' 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"The  Deputation  returned  to  England  on  tlu- 
lOth  of  the  Ninth  Alonth. 

"IloBEnx  Fohstj:h, 
Thomas  Noiiton, 

WlLLI.^M  B.VLI.." 

"  QO/h  of  Twelfth  Month,  1857." 


THi:  OPIUM  TRACK. 


The  evils  connected  with  the  ojiiuin  trafTic,  from 
the  production  of  the  demoralizing  jioisun  in 
India  to  its  final  destination  in  China,  have  long 
since  been  pointed  out,  but  unhappily  willi  little 
effect.  The  present  is  a  critical  period  in  rehi- 
tion  to  this  enormity,  and  demands  immediate 
and  energetic  effort.  It  is  no  longer  the  aflair  oi" 
the  East  India  Company.  It  is  that  of  the 
Queen  and  Parliament  of  England,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  country  at  large.  Moreover,  Lord 
Elgin,  our  plenipotentiary,  is  striving  to  obtain 
from  the  Emperor  of  China  his  reluctant  !cg:d- 
ization  of  tlie  trade.  Will  forced  legality  impart 
innocence  to  iniquity?  Far  otherwise — it  will 
double  the  crime  which,  though  perpetrated  w:i!i 
no  other  plea  than  to  increase  the  revenue, 
must  inevitably  defeat  its  own  object  and  toad  to 
poverty. 

Much  may  be  hoped  from  the  good  intentions 
of  the  present  Government,  and  iVom  well  com- 
bined exertion  to  bring  these  intentions  into  ac- 
tion. vMready  the  cause  has  been  wiirnjly  taken 
up  in  several  jiarts  of  England,  and  also  in  Scot- 
land. At  the  invitation  of  Joseph  Sturge  of 
Birmingham,  several  Friends  and  others  attended 
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a  meeting  in  White  Hurt  Court,  Gracecliuich 
street,  London,  on  the  evening  of  Fifth-day,  19lh 
of  Ii]iglith  month,  when,  after  an  interesting  ex- 
planation of  the  subject  hy  Henry  Riehard,  and 
some  account  of  the  exertions  wliich  have  been 
already  made  by  Dr.  Julius  Jeffreys,  General 
Alexander,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  J.  Tate,  and  other 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  James 
Johnston,  Passmore  Edwards,  and  more  especi- 
ally of  the  successful  personal  labors  of  Thomas 
Pieyuolds  in  holding  public  meetings  and  obtain- 
ing petitions  in  numerous  important  towns,  a 
large  comjuittee  was  nominated  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  Anti- 
opium  Association — -the  extinction  of  tlie  Opiuvi 
trade  with  Ohina,  and  the  prohibition  of  tlic  pvo- 
(iuclion  of  Opi^im  in  India,  except  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

The  committee  will  promptly  commence  opera- 
tions \ty  promoting  and  aiding  public  meetings 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  extensively 
circulating  authentic  publications,  and  otherwise 
diffusing  information  on  the  subject,  and  by  seek- 
ing to  obtain  the  funds  required  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses incurred. — London  Friend. 


For  Frieuds'  Keview. 

I  was  much  obliged  lately  by  a  literary  friend, 
who  placed  in  my  hands  the  following  extract 
from  a  late  work  of  John  lluskin's.  It  is  a 
pleasant  specimen  of  the  energetic,  sometimes 
vehement  style  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  our 
modern  essayists.  But  its  chief  excellence  is  its 
moral  tone.  In  reading  it  my  thoughts  turned 
to  John  Woolman.  It  i,s  a  characteristic  of  trutli 
in  morals  that  it  finds  its  votaries  among  men  of 
'the  most  diverse  habits  of  thought.  Euskin  is  a 
deep  thinker — -a  profound  student  of  man  as^\■c]l 
as  nature.  His  genius  is  strangely  erratic;  his 
thoughts  range  over  almost  all  topics.  You  shall 
find  in  his  volumes  the  grandest  conceptions  of  ex- 
ternal as  of  moral  beautj',  and  almost  puerile  con- 
ceits in  reference  to  both;  the  most  touching 
humility  under  the  sense  of  divine  power,  the 
most  audacious  assumption  in  condemning  those 
who  differ  from  him.  His  volumes  are  mines  of 
thought  and  feeling,  but  they  require  to  be  read 
with  the  e\-er  present  eon\'iction,  that  however 
good  may  predominate, it  is  too  often  mixed  with 
error.  His  nature  is  sadly  impulsive.  The  furcc 
of  our  Engli.sh  speech  is  exhausted  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  thought  of  the  hour, — and  he  is  of 
course  often  betrayed  into  startling  inconsisten- 
cies. Put  if  his  reader  succeed,  and  it  is  not 
always  an  ea.sy  task,  in  preserving  an  unluasscd 
judgment,  he  will  find  in  his  volumes  much  that 
is  elevating  and  very  much  that  is  suggestive ; 
and  especially  may  he  be  aided  in  throwing  oil" 
the  shackles  of  mere  conventionalities  U)idcr 
which  .^o  many  lie  bound.  In  this  connection 
the  p;ipcr  before  us  is  excellent. 

Had  the  genius  of  Piuskin  been  subjected  to 
the  same  divine  government  which  coutrolled  the 
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mild  and  gentle  Woolman,  had  he  known  ino.'r 
of  "  the  harmony  "  imparted  to  "  the  sfiund  r/ 
that  voice  to  which  Divine  love  gives  utterance.' 
]u)W  had  we  recognized  in  him  a  gi'cat  teacher  i.; 
mankind  !  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  enter  intotli. 
spirit  of  this  paper  without  feeling  that  its  autho; 
had  clear  conceptions  of  pi'actical  Christianity, 
Let  us  ask  that  the  experience  of  John  Woolman 
may  be  his  and  ours. 

"  As  I  lived  under  the  cross,  and  simply  fol- 
lowed the  openings  of  truth,  my  mind  from  day 
to  day  was  more  enlightened."  *  *  Whii^ 
i  silently  ponder  on  that  change  wrought  in  inc. 
I  find  no  language  equal  to  it,  nor  any  means  to 
conve}'  to  another  a  clear  idea  of  it.  I  looked 
upon  the  works  of  God  in  this  visible  creation, 
and  an  awfulness  covered  me.  jMy  heart  wa? 
tender  and  often  contrite,  and  universal  love  to 
my  fellow  creatures  increased  in  me  ;  this  will  Lt- 
understood  by  such  mIio  have  trodden  in  the 
same  path.  Some  glances  of  real  beauty  maybe 
seen  in  their  faces  who  dwell  in  true  meekness. 
There  is  a  harmony  in  the  sound  of  that  voice  to 
which  Divine  love  gives  utterance,  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  right  order  in  their  tenqx'r  and  con- 
duct whose  passions  are  regulated  ;  yet  all  these 
do  not  fully  sliew  forth  that  inward  life  to  sucli 
who  have  not  felt  it."  C. 

FROM  UUSKIN'S  "  ECONOMY  OF  ART." 

■  *  *  *  "  And  here  I  will  state  one  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  which,  though  it 
is,  I  believe,  now  sufficiently  understood  and  as- 
serted by  the  leading  masters  of  the  science,  is 
not  yet  acted  upon  by  the  plurality  of  those  who 
have  the  management  of  riches.  Whenever  we 
sjicnd  money,  we,  of  course,  set  people  to  work  : 
that  is  the  meaning  of  spending  money  ;  we  may 
indeed  lose  it,  without  employing  anybody  ;  but 
whenever  we  spend  it,  we  set  a  number  of  peo- 
ple to  work,  greater  or  less,  of  course,  according 
to  the  rate  of  wages,  but  in  the  long  run  propor- 
tioned to  the  sum  we  spend.  Well,  your  shallow 
people,  because  they  see  that  however  they  spend 
their  money  they  are  always  employing  some- 
body, and,  tlierefore,  doing  some  good,  think  and 
say  to  themselves,  that  it  is  all  one  hoiv  they 
spend  it, — that  all  their  apparently  selfish  luxury 
is,  in  reality,  unselfish,  and  is  doing  just  as  much 
good  as  if  tlicy  gave  all  tlieir  money  away,  or  per- 
haps niore  good  ;  and  I  have  heard  foolish  people 
even  declare  it  as  a  principle  of  political  econo- 
my, that  whoever  invented  a  new  conferred 
a  good  on  the  community.  I  have  not  words 
strong  enough  to  express  my  estimate  of  the  ab- 
surdity and  the  mischievousness  of  this  popular 
fallacy.  So,  putting  a  great  restraint  upon  my- 
self, I  will  simply  try  to  state  the  nature  of  it, 
and  the  extent  of  the  influence.  Granted,  that 
whenever  we  spend  money  for  whatever  purpose, 
we  set  people  to  work  ;  and  passing  by,  for  the 
moment,  the  question,  whether  the  work  we  set 
them  to  is  all  equally  healthy  and  good  for  them, 
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will  as.sumc  that  whenever  v:c  spciu]  a  guinea 
j.rovidft  an  equal  mimljcr  of  people  with 

h.  vilihy  maintenance  for  a  given  time.    But,  bj 

wa'v  in  whieli  we  spend  it,  we  entirely  diiect 
■!..•  Kibor  of  these  people  during  that  given  time. 
iVo  liL^omc  their  masters  or  mistresses,  and  \vc 
ii^jR-l  them  to  produce,  within  a  certain  period, 
.  or'.iin  article.  Now,  that  article  maybe  a  use- 
;  ;!  !>iid  la.sting  one,  or  it  may  be  a  useless  aud 
I  f.-iiiliablc  one — it  may  be  one  useful  to  the  whole 
<' •:ui!iuuity,  or  useful  only  to  ourselves.  And 
■ :!  jciu.-iiiJtss  and  folly,  or  our  virtue  liud  pru- 
•'        are  shown,  not  by  our  spending  money, 
-.1  hv  our  spending  it  for  the  wrong  or  the  right 
•  ;       ;  and  we  are  wise  and  kind,  not  in  main- 
:  ,:!iiit,L;  a  certain  number  of  people  for  a  given 
:  riu-i,  but  onl}'  in  requiring  them  to  produce, 
'.  .-ioir  that  period,  the  kind  of  things  whicli  shall 

i.  •  useful  to  society,  instead  of  those  which  arc 
ii'-efiil  to  ourselves. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  you  are  a  young  lady, 
.  -1 !  I  uiploy  a  certain  number  of  seamstresses  for 
.  ^'ivcii  time,  in  making  a  given  number  of  sim- 
;  and  scr^•iceable  dresses — snjiposc  seven — of 
■i>  !acL,  you  can  wear  one  yourself  for  half  the 
V.  iiiii.r,  and  give  six  away  to  poor  girls  who  have 
i.'.'in  ,  you  arc  .sjicnding  your  money  unselfishly. 
*'  -'.  ir  yon  emjjloy  the  same  number  of  scam- 
-iiv-s-K*  fur  the  .'•amc  number  of  days,  in  making 
i..ur  or  five  or  ri.\  beautiful  flounces  for  your  owu 
liMV-.^ — fluunces  which  will  clothe  no  one  but 
j  iiiivt.lf,  and  which  3-ou  may  wear  but  once — you 
.■.r<-  t  niplo\ iijg  your  money  selfishly.  You  have 
i;i  linuuned,  indeed,  in  each  ease,  the  same  num- 
b<  r  of  people  ;  but  in  one  case  you  have  directed 
tli'jir  labor  to  the  service  of  the  community;  iu 
:■;«:  uiher  case  you  have  consumed  it  wholly  upon 
}'.'ur:-e!f.    I  don't  say  you  are  never  to  do  so;  I 

m  t  say  you  ought  not  sometimes  to  think  of 
y  ur^elves;  only  do  uot  confuse  coquettishness 

"'.h  benevolence,  nor  cheat  youi-sclves  into  think- 

■  that  ail  the  finoiy  3'ou  can  wear  is  so  much 
;  iiitu  the  liuiigry  mouths  of  those  beneath  you  : 
■■'  Hut  so ;  it  is  what  you  yourselves,  v^diethor 
}•'•!  will  or  no,  must  sometimes  instinctively  feel 
— it  is  what  those  who  stand  shivering  in 
Streets,  lormmg  a  li)ie  to  watch  you  as  you 
■■■{'  out  of  j'our  carriages,  know  it  to  be ;  those 
.'.:.o.  dresses  do  not  mean  that  so  much  has  been 
I  into  their  mouths,  but  that  so  much  has  been 
out  of  their  moutlis.  The  real  polltico- 
>  ''iioniical  signification  of  every  one  of  these 
'  -^auiif'ul  toilettes,  is  just  this:  that  you  have  had 

fcrtaiu  number  of  people  jiut  foi-  a  certain  num- 
b'-r  of  days  wholly  under  your  authoi  ity,  by  the 
>"UTi!c.vt  of  slave-ma.sters, — hunger  and  cold  •  and 
>••»  have  said  to  them,  '  I  will  feed  you,  indeed, 
clothe  you,  and  give  you  fuel  for  so  many 
;  but  during  those  days  you  shall  work  for 
'"■'y  ;  your  little  brothers  need  clothes,  but 
>"U  .'•Iiall  make  none  for  them;  your  sick  friend 
li'cd.-.  clothes,  but  you  shall  make  none  for  her; 
j'-'H  yourself  will  soon  need  auotheraud  a  warmer 
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dre,«.s  ;  but  you  shall  )nake  none  for  yourself.  You 
shall  make  none  but  lace  and  ro.ses  for  me ;  for 
this  fortnight  to  come,  you  shall  AYork  at  the 
patterns  and  petals,  and  then  I  will  crush  .and  con- 
sume them  away  in  an  hour.'  You  will  perhaps 
answer,  '  It  may  not  be  particularly  benevolent  to 
do  this,  and  we  wont  call  it  so  ;  but  at  any  rate 
wc  do  no  wrong  in  taking  their  labor  when  wc 
pay  them  their  wages  ;  if  we  pay  for  their  work 
we  have  a  right  to  it.'  No  ;— a  thousand  times 
no.  The  labor  which  yon  have  ]iaid  lor  does  in- 
deed bcuomo,  by  uic  act  uf  puicha.vc,  Juur  o\.u 
labor:  you  have  bought  the  hands  and  the  time 
of  those  workers  ;  they  are,  by  right  and  justice, 
your  own  hands,  your  own  time.  But,  haveyuu 
a  right  to  spend  your  own  time,  tov.'ork  with  yur 
own  hands,  only  for  your  own  advantage  ?  31uch 
more  when,  by  purchase,  you  have  invested  your 
own  person  with  the  strength  of  others  ;  and  add- 
ed to  your  own  life,  a  part  of  the  life  of  othei  s  ? 
You  may,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  use  their 
labor  for  your  delight;  but  I  do  say,  that  you 
must  weigh  the  value  of  what  you  ask  these 
workei'S  to  juoduce  for  you  in  its  own  distinct 
balance;  that  on  its  own  worthiness  or  desii-able- 
ncss  rests  the  question  of  your  kindness,  and  not 
merely  on  the  fact  of  your  having  employed  peo- 
ple in  ]irodncing  it :  and  I  my  farther,  that,  '1-; 
haig  as  there  are  cold  and  nakedness  in  the  land 
around  you,  so  long  there  can  be  no  question  at 
all  but  that  splendor  of  dress  is  a  crime.  In  due 
time,  when  we  have  nothiiig  better  to  set  people 
to  Avork  at,  it  ma}-  be  right  to  let  them  make  lace 
and  cut  jewels  ;  but  as  long  as  there  are  any  who 
have  no  blankets  for  their  beds,  and  no  rags  for 
their  bodies,  so  long  it  is  blanket-making  ai:d 
tailoring  we  must  set  people  to  work  at — not 
lace. 

And  it  would  be  strange,  if,  at  any  great  as- 
sembly, which,  while  it  dazzled  the  young  :ind 
the  thoughtless,  bciiuiled  the  gentler  hearts  that 
beat  beneath  the  embroidery,  with  a  placid  sen- 
sation of  luxurious  benevolence — as  if  by  all 
that  they  wore  in  waywardness  of  beauty,  comfoit 
had  been  first  given  to  the  distressed,  and  aid  to 
the  indigent;  it  would  be  strange,  I  say,  if,  f"ra 
moment,  the  spirits  of  Truth  and  of  Terror,  whii  h 
walk  invisibly  among  the  masques  of  the  (.arm, 
would  lift  the  dimness  from  our  erring  ihnughis 
and  show  us  how — inasmuch  as  the  sums  ex- 
hausted for  that  magnificence  would  have  given 
back  the  failing  breath  to  many  an  un.-heltored 
outcast  on  moor  and  street — they  who  wear  it  bav/ 
literally  entered  into  partnershiii  with  J'eaih.  and 
dressed  themselves  in  his  spoils.  Yes,  if  the  veil 
could  be  lifted,  not  only  from  your  thoughls,  but 
from  your  human  sight,you  would  sec — the  angels 
dosee — on  those  gay  white  dresses  of  yonrs,, strange 
dark  spots  and  crimson  patterns  that  you  knew 
not  of— spots  of  the  inextinguishable  red  that  all 
the  seas  cannot  wash  away.  Yes,  and  among  the 
pleasant  flowers  that  crown  your  fair  heads  and 
glow  on  your  wreathed  hair^  you  would  gee  that 
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one  weed  was  always  twisted  that  no  one  thought 
of — the  grass  that  grows  ou, graves  !" 


TIME  FOR  SLEEP  AND  STUDY, 
By  all  means  sleej)  enough,  and  give  all  in 
your  care  sleep  enough,  by  requiring  them  to  go 
to  bed  at  some  regular  hour  and  to  get  up  at  the 
moment  of  spontaneous  waking  in  the  morning. 
Xever  waken  up  any  one,  especially  children, 
fi'oni  a  sound_slecp,  unless  there  is  urgent  neces- 
sity; it  is  cruel  to  do  so.  To  prove  this  we  have 
only  to  notice  how  fretful  and  unhappy  a  child  is 
when  waked  up  before  the  nap  is  out.  If  the 
brain  is  nourished  diuing  sleep  it  must  have  most 
vigor  in  the  morning;  hence  the  morning  is  the 
best  time  for  study,  for  then  the  brain  has  most 
strength,  most  activity,  and  must  work,  more 
clearly.  It  is  the  "  midnight  lamp  "  which  floods 
the  world  with  sickly  sentimentalities,  with  fldse 
morals,  with  dreams  of  human  elevation,  which 
abnegate  Bible  teachings. — Journal  of  Health. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  25,  1858. 

Correspondence. — O'lv  editorial  labors  are 
often  cheered  by  the  remarks  of  correspondents 
incidentally  made  when  writing  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  Review ;  and  as  the  sentiments 
expressed  sometimes  belong  in  part  to  our  readers, 
and  maj'^  be  instructiA^e  to  tlicm,  they  may  pro- 
perl}'  find  a  place  in  our  columns.  The  following 
are  selected  from  njany  of  a  similar  character. 

A  Friend  in  Canada  says : — "  It  seems  a  great 
pity  that  the  advantages  of  a  weekly  paper  like 
the  Revifip,  to  the  fomilies  of  Friends,  are  not 
better  appreciated,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  a  large 
amount  of  interesting  and  useful  reading,  v/ithout 
those  foul  admixtures  which  unhappily  find  so 
large  a  place  in  many  of  our  weekly  journals. 
To  the  conscientious  Friend,  who  wishes  not  only 

0  make  himself  acquainted  Avith  the  history  of 
his  OAvu  Society  during  his  own  time,  but  to  leave 

t  to  his'  children  and  successors — wherein  they 
will  find  much  to  encourage  and  strengthen  them 
against  the  dangeroas  rocks  of  insubordination, 
engendered  by  spiritual  lukewarmness — a  peri- 
odical like  the  Review  is  almost  indispensable." 

A  beloved  correspondent  whose  age  is  vergino 
upon  fourscore  and  ten,  and  who  still  acts 
promptly'  and  efficiently  as  an  agent  for  us, 
V'l-ites  :~"  Still  favored  with  pretty  comfortable 
health,  in  general,  I  have  much  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful; though  the  strength  of  this  poor  body,  as  well 


as  the  natural  powers  of  mind,  are  evidently  on  thr. 
decline,  and  I  am  daily  reminded  that  I  haVc  a 
ver}'^  short  time  to  fill  up  the  residue  of  my  allot- 
ment, which  I  hope  may  be  in  the  Divine  counsel. 
And  now,  expecting  very  soon  to  leave  the  So- 
ciety that  I  have  loved,  and,  in  some  small  degree, 
served  from  my  youth  up,  I  most  ardently  desire 
that  an  increase  of  dedication  and  faithfulness 
may  take  place  amongst  Friends  general!}',  of  the 
middle  and  younger  class;  tliat,  by  thus  walking 
humbly  in  tlie  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  dally  a.sking 
counsel  of  Ilim  who  giveth  liberally  and  up- 
braideth  not.  His  will  may  be  done  in  all  things; 
whereby  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  gathering  and 
forming  of  our  Society  may  be  fulfilled,  and  the 
language  fitly  apply  to  it,  '  this  people  have  I 
formed  for  njyself;  they  shall  show  forth  my 
praise !'  So  wisheth,  so  desireth  thy  truly  af- 
fectionate friend  T.  W." 


Thoughts  on  Christian  Wobship,  &c.  By 
Isaac  Robson. — Henry  Longstrcth,  No.  915 
3Larkct  street,  Philadelphia,  has  just  issued  an 
c.ll!  ;o;j,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  tliis  exceilerit  essay, 
as  lately  published  in  the  Review,  and  will  supply 
orders  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  100  copies.  It  has 
been  read  with  great  interest,  and  should  be 
widely  distribiited. 

Isaac  Robsou  is  a  Minister  of  our  religious 
Society  at  Huddersfield,  England,  and  a  son  of 
our  late  beloved  friends  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Robson. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-honsc,  Clermont, 
Clcrnioat  Co.  Ohio,  on  5th  day  the  20th  of  4th  nio. 
l.TSt,  Rknajaii  Paiiker,  of  Raysville  Jlontlily  Jlectinfr, 
Houry  Co.  Ind.,  to  Deborau  A.  Miller,  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  ^^fartha  Jlillcr,  of  Newberry  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Clinton  Co.  Ohio. 

 ,  on  the  9lh  inst.,  at  Piny  Woods  meeting 

of  Friends,  Perquimans  Co.  N.  C,  Elijah  IT.  P}:eble, 
of  Nortluun])ton  Co.,  N.  C,  to  Sakaii  W.  Jkssop, 
daughter  of  Jesse  and  ilary  Jessop,  (the  latter  de- 
ceased). 


Dren,  on  the  2'?th  of  5th  mo.  last,  Hanxaii,  wife  of 
Abraham  Cornell,  in  the  6Gth  year  of  her  age,  an  es- 
teemed member  of  Dartmouth  Monthly  Meetirg  of 
Friends. 

Dillident  and  unassuming  in  manners,  she  evidently 
strove  long  for  the  boon  of  Divine  acccjitance,  with- 
out making  an  open  profession  of  religion,  but  at 
length  yielding  to  the  impressions  of  duty,  sought 
and  obtained  membeishij)  in  our  religious  Society, 
and  by  a  sim])lc  and  circumspect  walk  continued  to 
evince  her  love  for  the  Truth  until  suddenly  called 
av.'u}-,  we  doubt  not,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  better  in- 
heritance than  earth  can  give. 

The  decease  of  this  dear  friend  has  left  a  void  in 
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■  •■.~ii\y  very  deeply  felt;  she  was  an  affectionate 
.  s  -s-stchfiil.  lender  mother,  a  sympathising  friend, 
•  .1  under  aflliction,  and  mnch  beloved  in  the  so- 
.  i!-le,  P.od  lier  deeds  of  charity  and  kindness  to 
■       und  afiiicted  render  her  dear  to  many. 
■■     tore  a  painful,  distressing  illness  with  Christian 
fspfUtatie  And  resignation. 


MTTI.E  BOY  AND  INFIDEL  SHOEMAKER. 

A  iittlc  boy  who  loved  the  Saviour  was  one 
■  ■;'.i-'i:tv  ]):issiti<i-  by  the  shop  of  an  infidel 
ui,-»ker,  who,  not  content  with  breaking  the 
ji-rf  )<f  this  day  by  his  work,  amused  himself  as 
W  ^it  ill  liis  bench  by  singing  profiiiie  songs. 
W'ht  u  the  little  boy  went  home  he  told  his  father, 
*h<i  jL'kcd  for  a  tract  to  give  the  blasphemer;  but 
iier  fathur  replied  that  it  would  be  of  no  use,  as 
sswny  tfftTt.s  had  already  been  put  forth  without 
iht  Miiallcst  success,  and  that  the  last  time  a 
ijact  had  been  offered  him  the  shoemaker  had 
•««  liiptwl  an  assault  upon  the  giver. 

••  Xfvor  mind,  father,"  said  the  child,  "  give 
»SJ»  a  tract  alnmt  Sabbath-breaking,  and  I  will 
dii-j'  it  at  hi.s  door."  It  was  done,  and  when 
»»<<>piii5r  out  the  shop  the  shoemaker  picked  up 
Um"  irsct,  and  without  looking  at  it  threw  it,  witli 
cjehft  «a.<.tc  Tiaper.  under  his  counter.  Another 
«a»  j»at  in  the  s;imc  place  tlie  next  day  and 

-•i-.i  fho  same  fate,  and  likewise  also  a  third, 
i  t  fo'jrtJi,  not  one  of  which  had  been  even 
■ifvd  at  by  liiui  for  whose  benefit  they  were 

<>:!  the  next  Sabbath  morning  in  soling  a  pair 
d"»li<u')!,  Iiaving  occasion  to  use  some  jiaper  for 
UUti..'  up  the  false  .soles,  he  drew  from  their  hid- 
t5L'-pl.i<\'  uit'ler  the  counter  sundry  refuse  bits, 
t-T*.--t>'.'  which  were  the  tracts.  As  he  spread 
tb««  t.ut  on  liis  last,  his  eye  fell  on  the  words, 
'*  H-'mcmbcr  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy." 
V\  ttJi  a  -ji  -ture  of  impatience"  he  turned  the  tract 
e<*'r.  Kl,..n  lo,  as  if  written  with  the  point  of  a 
'i.i'.'i-..!ld,  st.iod  out  in  bold  relief,  the  emphatic 
4'4>ur.ciat!on,  "  Cui-sed  is  every  one  that  contin- 
not  in  all  the  words  of  the  law  to  do  them. 
I  !if  I.*)p.i>  have  spoken  it  " 

■V.'hoi.s  this  Lord?"  he  exclaimed.    "  I  do 
^4  Wievc  in  his  existence,  and  why  should  I 
•f*!}  h.is  mamlatc  ?"    Then  wishing  to  shut  out 
""ca  !!:;'!it  the  unpleasing  Avords,  lie  caught  up 
r  tract  and  spread  it  resolutely  over  the 
;  but  now  his  eye  fell  on  the  startling  pas- 
"T''^'        ''-'^^i  ^•'''^1  in  ^iis  licart.  There  is 
■• '         as  by  a  strange  Impulse,  he  went 
m  u  Tv:i  \  the  reasons  why  men  tr^  to  per.suadc 
•-«R*.-!v.s  that  there  is  no  God.    As  he  read, 
Ti^'?'"''  ■^'^'■"■'^'•■'^^J  "  It  is  true,"  and  the  Spirit 
carried  Imnic  to  his  heart  its  message  of 
wrath  and  mercy,  till  he  was  driven  in 
^>r^i:^h  In  tlie  feet  of  Jesus,  uud  found  ioy  and 
f*"-*^*  '»  h.-Iieving  in  him.  " 

t'  u  ^'"''"^    ^^''^'^  '"^y  "Ot  be  useful ; 

lutlc  ones  "  who  love  the  Saviour  mav  not 


be  instrumental  iii  winning  others  ijb  his  blessed 
service  ? 

In  a  few  short  months  that  precious  boy  pas.sed 
away  from  earth  to  join  the  angel  band  on  high, 
and  wag  followed  ere  longby  the  converted  infidel. 
Could  we  look  beyond  the  veil,  what  a  joyous  re- 
cognition should  we  see,  as  that  child-missionary 
and  his  aged  convert  meditate  together  the  won- 
ders of  redeeming  love,  and  cast  in  concert  their 
glittering  crowns  at  the  llcdeenier's  feet,  ascrib- 
ing all  the  glory  of  their  salvation  to  "Him  that 
sitfcth  upon  the  thror>"^  ni,d  to  the  Lamb  fovcvov 
and  ever." — Am.  Messenger. 


Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  IIenhy  I^lep.y, 
ilhsionary  from  Barhadoea,  at  tlie  Aiuirrcr- 
sary  of  ^Ycst  India  Emnneipution,  at  Ahiitg- 
ton,  {Mass.,)  July  31,  1858. 

I  am,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  per- 
son present  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  that  event 
which  you  have  met  together  this  day  to  cele- 
brate. You  will  see  that  I  am  not  a  very  old 
man;  the  snows  of  age  have  not  entirely  cov- 
ered my  head ;  but  I  am  bid  enough  to  have 
been  present  during  that  insurrection  to  which 
you  have  referred,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  events  vfhich  hastened  on  the  crisis  of 
the  movement  for  A\"cst  India  Emancipation,  and 
constrained  the  Britisli  government  to  "let  the 
oppressed  go  free."  It  had  been  customary  with 
the  pro  slavery  press  of  Great  Britain— and  a 
very  large  portion  of  that  press  v/as,  up  to  a  late 
hour,  under  the  influence  of  the  \\'e:;t  India 
body,  and  of  those  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  slavery — it  had  been  customary  for  that  press, 
as  it  is  now  for  the  pro-slavery  press  of  this  coun- 
try, to  endeavor  to  mislead  the  masses  by  assert- 
ing that^  the  slaves  were  better  off  than  they 
would  be  in  freedom,  that  they  were  perfectly 
content  with  their  lot,  that  they  hugged  their 
chains,  and  that  it  was,  in  brief,  a  condition  very 
little  short  of  the  happiness  of  Paradise.  You 
may  imagine,  then,  wliat  sort  of  feeling  would 
be  excited  in  Great  ]?iitain,  among  its  churches 
and  the  people  general]}',  when  the  startling  in- 
telligence reached  them,  in  the  beginning  of 
1832,  that  fifty  thousand  slaves  in  the  i>land  of 
Jamaica  had  made  an  effort  for  liberty,  had  re- 
solved to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom,  and  had 
stood  up  in  opposition  to  their  masters,  and  to 
the  law  which  held  them  in  bondage,  and  claimed 
their  freedom.  The  illusion  was  at  once  dis- 
pelled, and  it  was  seen  and  felt,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Great  Britain,  that  th3 
publio  mind  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  that 
there  existed  in  the  '\\''est  Indies,  aniong.-t  the 
slaves,  an  intense  desire,  nay,  more  than  that,  a 
determination,  to  be  free.  I  happened  to 
be  stationed  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  iu 
that  part  of  it  which  was  the  scene  of  the  insur- 
rection. I  knew  the  person  with  whom  the  in- 
surrection originated  very  well;  I  marked  its 
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progress ;  I  was  an  eye-witucss  to  the  cruelties 
and  slaughter  hy  which  it  was  suppressed  ;  and 
I  saw  it  brought  to  a  termination.    *  * 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  iu  Jamaica  when 
slavery  came  to  an  end,  and  I  rejoiced  tlie  more 
to  be  a  witness  of  its  extinction,  because  I  had 
suffered  in  common  with  my  brethren,  in  con- 
nection with  it.  ^Ye  were  sent  out  as  the  in- 
structors of  the  slaves  and  free  colored  people. 
We  built  churches,  assisted  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Rritish  people,  all  over  the  island,  where 
we  coald,  and  we  were  sustained  by  funds  con- 
tiibutcd  by  British  benevolence,  as  instructors 
of  the  negroes.  AVell,  we  were  denounced 
by  the  planters,  from  the  beginning  of  our  ef- 
forts, as  spies  of  the  Auti-Slavery  Society.  '  They 
had  sagacity  enough  to  discover,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  our  labors,  that  slavery  and  Christi- 
anity could  not  long  co  exist  ;  that  they  were 
essentially  antagonistic,  and  that  the  one  must 
ultimately  destroy  the  other.  Determined  to 
perpetuate  slavery,  they  resolved  to  do  all  they 
could  to  get  rid  of  Christianity,  and  keep  their 
people  in  heathen  darkness  ;  and,  consequently, 
throughout  our  history,  we  were  subjected  to  the 
most  bitter  persecution ;  and,  just  after  the 
insurrection  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  whole 
white  people  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  banded 
thniiscilvcrt  iu^;etLer  in  an  associatioii  wliicli  they 
called  "The  Colonial  Union,"  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  whicii  was  to  drive  every  instructor  of  the 
negroes  from  the  island.  Eighteen  of  our  churches 
were  levelled  with  the  ground.  They  dragged  the 
missionaries  to  prison,  got  false  witnesses  to  swear 
against  them,  tre;ited  them  with  brutal  violence, 
and  did  every  thing  to  put  an  end  to  our  labors. 
But,  as  they  were  determined  to  drive  us  away, 
we  were  determined  to  remain,  and  remain  we 
did.  Though  our  churches  lay  in  ruins,  and 
we  could  not  gather  a  congregation,  though  our 

(societies  were  scattered,'  and  we  v.'cre  exposed 
to  all  the  indignities  which  the  anti-slavery  ad- 
vocates have  to  suffer  now  in  the  South,  we 
stood  our  ground,  and  by  and  by  we  saw  the 
result  of  all  these  things.  We  were  much  dis- 
couraged when  these  events  took  place.  When 
we  saw  these  violent  men  rampant  and  trium- 
phant, when  we  saw  our  churches  in  ruins,  and 
our  congregations  scattered  hither  and  thither, 
and-  our  mouths  closed  for  nearly  two  years  to- 
gether, we  were  greatly  discouraged,  and  wc 
wondered  what  Divine  Drovidence  was  working 
out  through  all  these  things.  By  and  by  we 
began  to  see  what  it  was.  By  these  means  it 
was  that  that  storm  of  indignation  was  raised 
among  the  Ijritish  people  that  led  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  They  saw  there  was  no  chance 
even  of  evangelizing  the  negroes  while  slavery 
exisled,  and  they  ruse  iu  their  might,  and  the 
British  Government  was  obliged  to  yield;  and 
slavery,  with  all  its  abominations,  its  chains  and 
^  whips,  its  tortures  and  dungeons,  was  swept  away, 
^nip  be  known  no  more  in  those  colonies  forever. 


I  was  there  when  slavery  was,  aboli.-^hed. 
saw  the  monster  die.     This  day,  Iwenty-L; 
years  ago,  I  stood  up  late  at  night,  iu  one  oft 
churches  under  my  charge — a  very  large  cliui 
— and  the  aisles  were  crowded,  and  the  gall, 
stairs,  and  the  communion  place,  and  the  piil; 
stair.s,  were  all  crowded,  and  there  were  thi . 
sands  of  people  around  the  building,  at  ever 
open  door  and  window,  looking  in.    This  w. 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  31st  of  July.  \. 
thought  that  it  was  right  and  proper  thnt  < 
Ohvistiat!  people  shorld  receive  thcli  u^^ Join  , 
a  boon  from  God,  and  in  the  house  of  pravf 
and  we  gathered  them  together  in  the  thu:. 
for  a  midnight  service.     It  was  my  privilege ; 
stiind  up  in  that  congregation,  and  proclni:: 
"liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  ti, 
prison  doors  to  them  that  were  bound."  Sir,  o. 
mouths  had  been  closed  about  slavciy  up  to  ti., 
time.  We  could  not  quote,  without  endangeii:. 
our  lives,  a  passage  that  had  reference  even  •. 
spiritual  emancipation.    These  planters  fou;i. 
treason  in  the  Bible  and  sedition  in  the  spiriti. 
hynuis  of  Watts  and  AVesley,  and  we  were  oblige 
to  be  careful  how  we  used  them,  and  in  wL; 
connection  we  used  the  word  liberty ;  becau>; 
they  had  a,  law — the  law  of  "  constructive  treu- 
son,"  it  was  called — that  doomed  any  Juan  t' 
tieath  wiio  made  use  of  language  tending  to  ex- 
cite a  desire  for  liberty  among  the  slaves.    Yc i 
may  imagine,  then,  with  what  feelings  I  saw  nn- 
self  emancipated  from  this  thraldom,  and  free  v. 
"  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  opcE- 
ing  of  the  prison-doors  to  them  that  were  bound.' 
I  took  for  my  text  that  night  Leviticus  26:  10. 
By  and  by,  the  midnight   hour  approached 
When  it  was  within  two  or  three  minutes  of  tL'. 
first  of  August — the  day  appointed  for  the  libe- 
ration of  the  slaves,  I  requested  all  the  people  !'■ 
kneel  down,  as  befitting  the  solemnity  of  tlir 
hour,  and  engage  in  silent  prayer  to  God.  The; 
did  so;  and,  sir,  I  looked  down  upon  them — tlit 
silence  only  broken  by  the  sobs  of  emotion  whici 
it  was  impossible  to  repress.    By  and  by  tli^' 
clock  began  to  strike;  it  was  the  knell  of  SI-- 
very ! 

It  was  tlie  stroke  which  proclaimed  liberty  t. 
ciaht  hundred  thousand  human  beinjrs!  AuJ 
what  a  burst  of  joy  rolled  over  that  mass  o: 
people  when  the  clock  struck,  and  they  felt  tla.- 
were  slaves  no  longer  !  They  remained  on  the:; 
knees  a  moment,  and  then  I  told  them  to  rif-- 
They  did  so ;  and  it  was  really  affecting  tc 
see,  in  one  corner,  a  mother,  with  her  little  oiio. 
whom  she  had  brought  with  her,  because  thcK 
was  no  one  at  home  to  take  care  of  it,  clasp  kf! 
baby  (o  her  bosom;  and  there  was  an  old  wliit<-'- 
headed  num,  embracing  a  daughter ;  and  hen. 
again,  would  be  a  husband  congratulating  h''- 
wife  in  a  similar  way;  and  something  like  cuul''- 
sion  was  apparent  all  over  the  building.  IIu«- 
ever,  we  made  allowance  for  these  seeming  ia'- 
j)ropricticS;  because  of  the  occasion,  and  by  i"'-* 
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)i  vciVi  still  again,  and  then,  I  gave  out  a 


'[  l.ave  been  told,  since  I  liave  been  here,  that 
t'-j-sofij'alion,  it  is  undorstood,  has  been  a  fliiliire. 
I  m:  jirciiarcd  to  give  this  statement  an  unquali- 
1  A  ct'iuraJiction.  Tliere  is  no  sense  whatever 
which  the  cuiancipation  of  the  nslaves  of  the 
;;-;tL«h  colonics  has  proved  a  failure.  Sir,  cman- 
.~,rrtt!i»n  i:a.s  not  proved  a  failure  in  thi.s  sense — 
«■;<•  }«-ip!e  are  all  free.  Tu  that  it  is  no  failure, 
*' 8  Mr-i-icd  reality.  Then,  T  am  told  that  the 
•^■:-..;.!e  are  wor.sc  off  in  freedom  than  they  were 
'  ■.  .lavcTV,  and  in  that  sense  emancipation  has 
'r  -.<".l  a" failure.  But,  sir,  it  is  not  true;  and  I 
«  .r.iicr,  I  have  often  wondered,  how  any  man 
»::h  common  sense  could  for  a  moment  entertain 
'  i  h  ail  opinion.  Sir,  the  people  now,  through- 
tlic  British  colonies,  have  their  own  time  at 
ihcir  di.-po.<al — their  whole  time.  This  was  not 
the  cxso  in  the  days  of  slavery.  The  only  time 
•Jirv  had  at  their  disposal  then  was  one  daj'  in 
t-!..  to  cultivate  their  provision  grounds 

»:jd  jiriicurc  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  Sab- 
i  xih  ii>  grj  to  market,  and  for  religious  worship, 
iftht-y  chose.  That  was  all  the  time  the  people 
r>f  Jninaica  had  at  their  own  disposal  under  sla- 
vi  rv.  Their  masters  did  not  give  them  food  or 
Lxil  luoy  g«i\*.;  theui  a  piece  of  land — it 
ui'.'hl  he  s^nnc  two  or  three  acres,  if  they  could 
<-ijit!vato  them— .'■ouietirnes  four  or  five,  even  ten 
fifici  ii  miles  away  i'rom  the  estate  on  which 
liicy  rf<ideu;  and  they  gave  them  one  day  in 
!■••.,  weeks  to  raise  provisions  upon  this  piece  of 
'.  «nJ — and  that  was  all,  except  a  little  salt  fish 
!>  -w  and  then,  with  which  to  season  their  provi- 
~.  <:m.  N.jw,  the  people  have  all  their  time;  they 
--^1!  sjicnd  it  to  the  best  advantage,  according  to 
th-'ir  own  judgment,  and  according  to  their  views 
-■:  fii'-ir  own  interest.  Then,  sir,  the  peor)le  now 
!  iVi-  till'  .Sabbath.  Formerly,  it  was  impossible 
•  r  them  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day;  they 
.'•s-l  to  go  to  market  on  that  day;  and  when  their 
■'•A.-kfl  was  over,  they  would  bring  their  baskets 
^--■1 1  Imys  to  the  places  of  worship,  and  deposit 
••"'•ni  there — having  taken  some  op])ortunity  to 
'l*.i')go  their  apparel— Avhilc  they  went  into  the 
'.u.iMuan-  to  worship  God.  That  was  all  tlie 
>jM:iih  tlie  negro  had.  The  Sabbath  market 
!  r>  Nsih-d  over  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
•.nvri?  w;i.^  more  business  done  on  that  day  than 
•■Q  all  the  other  days  of  the  week.  All  this  was 
.'r-..u.'ht  t-)  an  end  by  emancipation.  The  negro 
iMw  .-jM-iid  the  whole  day  with  bis  family  in 
•-.iv  hr,u..«-  of  prayer  and  in  the  worship  of  God 
««rtv,rd:!ig  tu  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
^I  hen.  .sir,  tlic  negro  is  free  from  the  liabilities 
the  la.-li.  It  is  true,  that,  for  some  years 
i-  r..r»' emancipation,  the  law  limited  the  master's 
I*>wer  of  punishment  to  the  infliction  of  thirty- 
ti-tie  Li.-h..s  at  one  time  ;  but  the  master  had  only 
«■>  Jake  care  that  none  but  slaves  were  witnesses, 
l^i.'I  he  miu'ht  inflict  three  hundred  and  ninety 
-vhM  instead  of  thirty-nine,  without  the  slight- 


est apprehension  of  punifihmcnt,  bocau.se  the 
te^stimony  of  a  slave  could  rht  be  received  against 
his  master,  whatever  he  inight  do.  Now  the 
power  of  punishment  was  taken  from  the  hands 
of  the  master,  at  the  time  of  emancipation,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  responsi- 
ble to  the  public  and  to  the  government  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  uses  his  authority. 

Families  are  no  longer  liable  to  be  scattered  ; 
the  child  cannot  be  sold  away  from  the  parent, 
nor  the  wife  from  the  husband,  n  -cd  to  he  the 
case  in  the  days  of  slavery.  Although,  for  some 
years,  this  was  prevented  by  the  ameliorating 
measures  introduced  by  the  British  government, 
before  emancipation,  yet  in  the  times  of  ancient 
slavery  the  wife  and  child  M'ere  sold  and  separa- 
ted from  each  other,  and  from  the  husband  and 
father,  without  the  slightest  feeling  (.r  conqmnc- 
tlon,  just  as  now  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union.    All  this  has  passed  av/ay. 

The  negroes  have  their  own  houses.  Nearly 
all  the  Idack  people  in  Jamaica  are  freeholders. 
They  have  their  own  pieces  of  land,  and  their 
own  cottages  erected  iipoa  the  land,  and  there 
they  dwell,  under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  no 
man  daring  to  molest  them  or  make  them  afraid. 

They  have  the  disposal  of  their  children. 
They  can  send  them  to  school,  or  take  them  to 
work  in  the  field,  at  their  pleasure. 

All  these  beneficial  changes  have  been  wrought 
by  emancipation  ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  eman- 
cipation has  failed  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  colored  race.  Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  many 
falsehoods  got  up  by  the  pro-.';lavery  party  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  humanity  in  this 
country,  and  promote  the  interests  of  slavery. 
It  is  a  falsehood,  and  I  denounce  it  as  such. 
Throughout  tlie  British  West  Indies,  in  every 
island,  the  condition  of  the  people  is  incompara- 
bly superior,  in  all  respects,  to  what  it  was  in 
slavery. 

Then,  I  am  told,  if  it  has  not  ruined  the  la- 
boi'er,  it  has  ruined  the  planter.  1  deny  that  as 
plainly  as  I  deny  the  other.  I  might  maintain, 
with  great  propriety,  that  if  many  West  India 
proprietors  were  ruined  by  emancipation,  tliey 
only  got  what  they  deserved.  I  do  not,  however, 
take  that  position,  but  I  say  this  :  that  it  was  not 
emancipation,  but  slavery,  that  ruined  those  who 
were  ruined.  They  were  ruined  long  licforo 
emancipation  took  place.  I  would  reconmiend 
our  friends  who  can  do  so  to  read  Montgomery 
Martln'sIIistoryof  the  British  Colonies,  pu!..li>hed 
in  1851 — a  uew  edition  of  a  former  work.  1  hero 
It  is  .shown,  to  a  demonstration,  that  lung  Itefore 
Buxton  and  Wilbcrforcc  lifted  their  voices  in  the 
British  Senate  to  advocate  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes,  the  colonists  throughout  the  West 
Indies  continually  complained  that  they  were 
ruined.  And  no  wonder  that  they  were  ruined. 
There  was  a  condition  of  things  existing  under 
slavery  that  must  Inevitably  ruin  any  landholder 
under  the  suu.    Ju;5t  look  at  the  couditiou  of  a 
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West  Iiidian  estate  under  slavery.  There  were 
four  or  live  hundred  slaves.  It  is  true,  the  mas- 
ter did  not  go  to  much  expense  iu  providing  thcni 
witli  luxuries,  or  even  witli  food,  but  he  had  to 
bestow  upon  them  so  many  yards  of  cloth  a  year, 
and  several  other  small  articles;  that  was  one 
item  of  expense.  Then,  to  superintend  the  labor 
of  the  slaves,  there  must  be  four  book-keepers, 
as  they  v.'erc  called,  one  to  superintend  the  still, 
another  the  boiliug-housc,  another  took  care  of 
the  catlle  on  the  estate,  a)id  another,  if  not  two 
or  three,  siiperinteuded  the  people  in  the  field. 
All  fhc-^e  had  to  l>e  fed  aiul  s.daried,  TLe)i  there 
was  the  overseer  of  the  estate,  with  his  hareur, 
and  he,  too,  living  at  considerable  expense  out  of 
the  estate,  and  at  a  high  salary.  Then,  over  all 
was  the  attorney,  in  the  absence  of  the  proprie- 
tor, who  managed  the  aft'airs  of  the  estate,  dis- 
posed of  the  produce,  and  provided  the  cattle 
aud  other  materials  for  working  the  estate.  Well, 
he  took  his  commission  out  of  everything  the 
estate  produced,  and  occupied,  at  his  pleasure, 
what  was  called  "  the  great  house,"  having  his 
harem  there.  Then,  there  was  the  proprietor, 
with  his  family,  living  in  France  or  England,  in 
princely  style — and  all  this  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  produce  of  one  estate.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  there  is  an  estate  throughout  the  length, 
aud  breadth  of  this  country  that  conld  siistnin 
such  a  drain  as  this — whether  there  is  any  prop- 
erty that  would  not  be  brought  to  ruin,  with  so 
many  living  upon  it  and  out  of  it. 

It  was  that  process  that  brought  ruin  upon 
many  of  the  West  India  proprietors.  And, 
emancipation  proved  a  boon  to  them.  The  com- 
pensation money  enabled  thcni  to  lessen  the  mort- 
gages on  their  estates.  By  this  expensive  method 
of  working  the  estates,  and  this  expensive  style 
of  living,  the  merchants,  who  had  also  their  com- 
mission to  take  out  of  the  estate,  became  mort- 
gagees, by  making  large  advances  on  the  proper- 
t}-;  so  that,  when  emancipation  came,  there  was 
not  one  estate  in  fifty  that  was  not  mortgaged  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  value.  Emancipation  came, 
and,  instead  of  being  a  curse,  it  proved  a  bless- 
ing to  the  proprietors.  Suppose  they  had  four 
hundred  slaves  ;  they  would  receive,  on  the  aver- 
age, not  less  than  .£20  pound  for  each — about 
£8,000,  or  $40,000  for  the  whole.  It  is  true 
the  mortgagee  took  this  compensation  money;  but 
then  the  estate  was  relieved  to  that  extent,  and 
many  of  tlie  projirietors  were  going  on  with  a 
fair  pru.spoct  of  working  themselves  clear  of  their 
djflicultics.  Then  came  another  sweeping  change. 
You  reniember  the  free  trade  policy  ado])tcd  by 
the  Eritish  Govcrnmeut  during  the  ministry  of 
Sir  Jiubort  Peel.  Among  those  measures  was 
one  equalizing  the  sugar  duty,  and  throwing  the 
freed  colunics  of  ]?ritain  into  an  unequal  compe- 
tition, or  a  conjpetition  for  which  they  were  not 
pre]jared,  with  Cuba  and  ]3ra/.il,  where  the  pro- 
duce was  raised  by  slave  labor.    I  do  not  find 


not  express  any  opinion  upon  it  at  all,  for  I  ai,, 
not  ]uuch  of  a  politician  ;  but  this  ch'mge  canif 
U])on  the  colonies  prematurely,  before  they  wc-r? 
prepared  for  it,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of 
the  price  of  sugar  to  an  extent  which  rendered 
it  uurenumcrative,  forced  some  of  the  plantprs  t'. 
an  abandonment  of  their  estates,  which  pa.sseii 
into  the  hands  of  the  merchants.  In  Antigua, 
some  of  the  best  estates  ou  the  island  are  helj 
by  the  merchants,  who  obtained  them  in  tliii; 
AA^ay.  The  ]']ngiish  house  of  Shand  have  Severn!, 
which  came  into  their  hands  by  the  foreclo-^iiij 
of  mortgages  It  was  in  this  way,  not  by  eman. 
ci]iation,  but  b}'  slavery  and  its  concomitants,  thai 
the  planters  were  ruined. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


A  SUNSHINY  CIIILDnOOP. 

Perhaps  no  father  ever  understood  the  secret 
of  making  a  happy  home  better  than  Legh  llich- 
mond.  Keenly,  if  not  morbidly,  alive  to  the 
dangers  incident  to  the  projuiscuous  and  daily 
coramingling  of  bfiys  in  the  streets,  aud  thoperi!.- 
which  beset  a  life  of  frivolous  dissipation,  hi 
spared  no  pains  to  supply  his  children  with  affluent 
means  of  enjuyment  at  home.  He  had  recourse 
to  what  was  beautiful  in  nature  or  ingenious  in 
art  or  seieucc  ;  aud  when  abruad,  he  collected  ma- 
terials to  gratify  curiosity.  He  fitted  up  hi.- 
museum  and  his  library  Avith  specimens  of  min- 
eralogy, instruments  for  experimental  philosophy, 
and  interesting  curiosities  from  every  part  of  the 
Avorld.  He  had  his  inagie-lanteru  to  exhibit 
phantasmagoria,  and  teach  natural  history ;  to 
dis])lay  picturesque  beauty,  and  scenes  and  objects 
far-famed  in  dilFerent  countries ;  his  various 
microscopes  for  examining  the  minutite  of  plants 
and  animals  ;  his  telescope  for  tracing  planetary 
rcA'olutions  and  appearances;  his  air-pumps  and 
other  machines  for  illustrating  and  explainini: 
the  principles  of  pneumatics  and  electricity ; 
authors  of  every  country  avIio  treated  on  the  im- 
provements connected  Avith  niodern  science ;  what- 
ever, in  short,  could  store  the  mind  Avith  idea,-, 
or  interest  and  improve  the  heart.  When  ho 
travelled,  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  Avith  his 
fainily,  and  narrated  to  them  the  persons,  places, 
and  adventures  of  his  progress.  On  his  return, 
he  enlivened  many  a  leisure  hour  by  largerdetail- 
of  all  that  he  had  observed,  to  amuse  aud  im- 
prove. 

He  encouraged  the  use  of  the  pencil,  and  Avas 
very  anxious  tliat  his  daughters  should  cultivate 
tiieir  taste  for  draAving." 

31r.  Hichmond's  aim  Avas  "  to  cultivate  philo- 
sophical pur.suits  in  connection  Avith  religion,  Avitli 
his  children,  as  recreations,  instead  of  alloAvinj; 
and  eucouraging  the  trifling  and  often  pernicioa- 
amusements  of  the  Avorld."  And,  as  might  h<-' 
supposed,  he  did  not  exj)end  all  this  patient  ami 
generous  cai'C  upon  his  home  in  vain.    One  ot 


fault  Avith  that  free  trade  policy;  indeed,  I  do  Ibis  daughters  says :  "Our  dear  fiithcr  has  suc 
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■  .     j  in  making  his  liome  dear  to  all  his  chil- 

Ifoiiic  WIS  never  talked  of  withciut  ciuotiou 

■  V  ,>-•,-  of  thcni.    Tliey  left  it  with  regret.  They 

:  ,ri"<  J  to  it  with  tlie  fondest  affection,  and  con- 
-  ;.  ,i  with  it  every  endearing  association.  No 
't  Israelite  ever  sang  of  the  place  of  his  na- 

•  ,:;v  with  more  enthusiasm,  'Let  my  tongue 

•  '  vo  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  prefer  not 
.!  r<i-.ileni  above  my  chief  joy.'    Our  beloved 

•  .r.  litV  integrity  and  uniform  consistency  engag- 
.  i  ";>r  c-tcem ;  and  the  multiplied  resources  of 

■   <^  "nitificatio))  which  surrounded  us,  won 

;r  re-ard." 

It  i-;  not  in  the  power  of  every  parent  to  copy 
Mr.  Richmond's  example  in  all  its  details;  but, 
if  hoiLv^diolds  generally  could  be  transfused  with 
hi''  tjnrif,  it  would  more  than  quadruple  the  ag- 
jrr^r.'te  amount  of  domestic  hajipiness  in  the 
World.  This,  in  truth,  is  what  we  most  need — 
til'-  <li-]iosition,  the  habitual  purpose  and  effort — 
hy  iJio  blessing  of  God,  to  make  our  homes  happy. 
T!:(>.-,^  who  have  not  pondered  the  matter,  will 
!  <•  surprised  to  learn  how  much  more  they  can 
a'-<--':iij,!ish  iu  this  direction,  than  they  have  been 
wi-nt  to  suppose;  and  the  importance  of  the  ob- 
jrrt  entiiles  it  to  their  most  serious  attention. 
One  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  age  has  observed 
tJitit  "  tlic  recollection  of  a  thoroughly  happy 
■■  ..u'ili<:HKi  (duller  advantages  not  wanting)  is  the 
Ik's!  )>reparalion,  moral  and  intellectual, 
whieli  to  encounter  the  duties  and  cares 
i  life."  A  sunshiny  childhood  is  an  auspi- 
iiilierilancc,  with  which,  as  a  fund,  to  com- 
ri.'.iice  trading  in  practical  wisdom  and  active 
!.•■"•*  «l lies.-:.  It  is  a  great  thing  only  to  have  known 
ty  experience  that  tranquil,  temperate  felicity  is 
»«u:illy  attainable  on  earth;  and  we  should  think 
ifwt:  knew  how  many  have  pursued  a  reck- 
course,  because — or  chiefly  because — they 
i-,-iriy  learned  to  think  of  happiness  as  a  ehi- 
tufr^.  ;ind  had  believed  momentary  gratifications 
I"  U-  the  only  substitute  placed  within  the  reach 
•TiiiJiu. —  Dr.  Boardman. 


■sit  It 
(■!  ro 
r.'.ii),' 


*ii»:s|l  FIELDS  AND   PASTURES    NEW.  THE 

l.NCULTIVATED  LAND  OF  ENGLAND. 
_  It  lia.s  become  a  commonplace  remark  that 
tri.-»r  own  country  is  that  part  of  the  world  of 
wa:ch  travelling  Englishmen  know  least;  and 
".'"^fviitiou  is  jirubably  not  more  fidse  than 
lar^  l.-ics  usuidly  are.  It  is  certain  that  a  large 
t'i..j-rti(,u  of  those  who  can  afibrd  a  summer 
h.>.id:.y  prefer,  not  unnaturally,  to  get  as  much 
ctiiu's,-  and  eveitement  as  they  can.  Rapidly  as 
a  .<»{^^r!ieiai  similarity  is  extending  over  Europe 
under  t!io  influence  of  railways,  the  mere  sound 
<;r  J.,reipi  languitges,  and  the  sight  of  unfamiliar 
ffatur.-s  in  men  ami  in  nature,  must  always  make 
tnv,; bing  abroad  a  vcr^-  real,  very  great,  and  very 
''^•nnU-.'vs  luxury  for  those  who  have  time  and 
iiv)ncy  for  the  ijur]i0>e.  As,  however,  these  re- 
•Jii^ites  arc  not  always  at  hand,  it  may  not  be 


uninteresting  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
those  whose  days  or  pounds  areXpo  few  for  Italy 
or  Switzerland  may  find  some  som  of  substitutes 
for  them  at  home.  It  has  always  \ippeared  to  uy 
that  the  most  fascinating  chapter  m  JiOrd  Macau- 
lay's  History  is  that  in  which  he  describes  the 
external  appearance  of  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  not  with- 
out a  feeling  of  regret,  which  we  cannot  allow  to 
be  unphiloso]3hical,  that  we  read  of  the  vast 
moors  and  fens  in  which  assembled  flocks  of 
craiics  and  wild  geese,  and  wild  heaths  over 
which  bustards  wandered,  and  were  chased  with 
greyhounds,  and  the  open  downs  where  were  to 
be  seen  huge  fen  eagles,  nine  feet  across  the 
wings.  The  existence  of  such  features  of  natural 
scenery  was,  no  doubt,  inconsistent  with  our 
modern  wealth;  but  though  their  disappeanince 
was  inevitable,  it  may  be  regretted.  It  njight 
be  a  great  evil  if  the  -nhole  of  the  country  Avei'c " 
to  become  a  workshop  or  a  model  farm.  And  we 
hope  that  our  readers  will  sympathize sufiicienily 
with  oitr  own  taste  to  be  pleased  at  hearing,  that 
all  our  play  grounds  are  not  ploughed  up,  and 
that  if  they  know  where  to  look  for  them,  tliev' 
may  find,  within  two  or  three  hours'  distance 
from  London,  heaths,  downs,  forests,  and  nmors, 
not  es'ontially  different  fi'om  those  of  v.-hich 
Ijord  ]»Licaulay  has  written  the  epitaph,  and,  in 
some  points  of  view,  hardly  less  attractive  to  holi- 
day makers — especially  to  those  who  possess  that 
very  moderate  degree  of  activity  which  leads 
them  to  use  their  ow)i  legs  on  such  occasions — 
than  the  more  expensive  and  distant  beauties  of 
the  Continent. 

In  comparatively  modern  times  the  whole  of 
the  Southern  counties  must  have  been  one  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  England.  On  looking  at  the 
map  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  in  li^nglnnd 
three  principal  systems  of  hills — the  Northern, 
the  Welsh,  and  the  Southern.  Of  the  two  first 
we  need  not  speak,  but  the  Southern  grou].  con- 
sists of  three  branches  which  radiate  towards  the 
East  and  North  from  their  origin  in  I'orsetshire. 
The  northernmost  of  the  three  runs  across  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Midland  Counties,  cro.--inL': 
the  Oxford  road  at  Stoken  Church,  and  the  North 
Western  railway  near  Tring — forming  the  d'og 
3Iagogs,  well  known  to  all  Cambridge  men— and 
finally  passing  into  Suffolk.  The  centre  branch, 
part  of  which  is^  very  confused,  consists  of  the 
Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  chains,  and  that  hmg 
and  well-marked  range  of  hills  which  runs  from 
Petersfleld  through  "Farnham,  G  uildford,  I  fork- 
ing, and  Reigate,  into  the  North  of  Kent.  The 
southernmost  branch  runs  along  the  coast  (occa- 
sionally retreating  to  a  con.siderable  distance  in- 
land) 'almost  the  whole  way  from  Plymouth  to 
Dover.  Those  who  are  only  accustomed  to  the 
railroads  and  the  great  highways  vrould  bo  sur- 
prised to  learn  what  a  vast  quantity  of  open  coun- 
try is. still  to  be  found  amongst  these  hills,  and 
the  commons  which  b'lrdcr  them.  Free-trad 
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has  no  doubt  converted  t]ious<ands  of  acres  of 
sliecjjwalks  into  arable  land,  and  the  railways 
have  scattered  villas  and  enclosures  over  no  small 
proportion  of  the  heaths  'which  border  the  South- 
AYcsteru  Ilailway.  But  though  it  may  no  longer 
be  true  that  a  man  may  ride  seventy  miles  out  of 
London  from  one  common  to  another,  and  though 
we  fear  that  Stonehenge  will  soon  ornament 
nothing  more  impressive  than  a  cornfield,  it  is 
still  possible  for  Londoners  to  rid  themselves  for 
dnys  together,  at  a  very  moderate  expense  of  time 
and  trouble,  of  every  thing  which  can  recall  not 
only  the  business  of  life,  but,  we  might  almost 
say,  the  existence  of  their  fclK)V.'-creatures. 

To  take  one  out  of  many  illustrations,  let  us 
direct  our  attention  to  the  country  between 
Southampton  and  Weymouth.  The  two  towns 
maj'  perhaps  be  sixty  ndles  apart,  and  the  whole 
space  between  them  is  occupied  by  a  succession 
of  districts  as  beautiful  and  as  solitary  as  any 
thing  that  the  most  jaded  of  us  could  wish  to  see. 
The  prosperity  of  Southampton  is  indisputably 
but  unpleasantly  attested  by  extended  sub- 
urbs, which,  in  the  direction  of  Ecdbridge  and 
Eling,  are  certainly  not  less  than  from  five  to  six 
miles  in  length.  By  a  judicious  use  of  the  rail- 
road, this  impediment  may  be  overcome ;  and,  on 
descending  at  the  lledbridge  station,  the  passen- 
ger will  find  himself  within  a  mile  of  the  heart 
of  the  New  Forest.  If  he  has  not  a  very  slug- 
gish jiiiagination,  he  may  pass  in  a  moment  from 
the  days  of  Queen  Victoria  to  those  of  William 
Eufus.  The  railway  will  drop  out  of  sight  after 
a  very  few  minutes'  walk  ;  and  for  miles  round, 
the  lace  of  the  country  is  covered  by  woods  and 
moors,  as  wild  and  as  open  as  the  most  enthusi- 
astic walker  could  wish  them  to  be.  From  Red- 
bridge  to  Jjeaulieu  can  haidly  be  less  than  eight 
or  nine  miles,  and  the  Mliole  road  lies  through 
thickets  of  oak,  traversed  by  green  rides,  or  across 
moors  in  which  the  black  soil  is  hardly  covered 
by  the  stunted  heath  which  is  its  only  production, 
and  where  no  living  creature  is  to  be  seen  except 
peewits.  In  many  parts  of  the  forest  there  arc 
magnificent  glades,  bordered  by  oaks  of  larger 
grov.  th  than  those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  thickets.  The  timber  is  interspersed  with 
plenty  of  undemood,  principally  hazel  and 
liolly.  Here  and  there  are  bogs,  and  brooks 
which,  though  they  give  animation  to  the  secneiy, 
cannot  be  admired  for  their  purity.  Q'hey  gen- 
erally show  pretty  clearly  the  nature  of  the  soil 
thi  'ough  which  they  liave  run.  Though  every 
part  of  the  New  Forest  is  traversed  by  road,?, 
there  is  no  obligation  to  keep  upon  thein;  and 
by  the  exercise  of  a  very  trifling  but  not  unamus- 
ing  ingenuity,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  walk  for  hours 
over  country  which  looks  as  lonely  as  the  wildest 
moor  in  the  Highlands. 

The  New  Forest  onlj-  supplies  part  of  the 
country  available  for  the  purpose  of  holiday- 
ihaking.  It  is  possible  to  traverse  the  whole  iii- 
tet\A\  between  Christchurch  and  Weymouth — 


upwards  of  forty  miles — without  setting  foot 
a  road.  A  wild  sandy  heath,  recently  convoui, 
in  a  great  measure  into  a  pine  wood,  border.s  i.i, 
whole  of  the  coast  from  Christchurch  to  IVji 
Harbor,  and  between  the  wood  and  the  sea  ig, 
range  of  open  sandhills,  loosely  overgrown  wi: 
tliin  herbage,  but  snfiicieutly  raised  above  tl. 
sea  to  afford  a  splendid  view  over  the  whole  e 
Studland  Bay,  from  the  Needles  on  the  eastt 
Stud  land  Head  on  the  west. 

Such  is  a  very  fiiint  outline  of  one  of  the  pla-, 
grounds  of  which  civilization  has  not  yet  d'. 
ju'ived  us.  It  is  only  one  of  a  very  considera',; 
nuin'ber.  That  "  majestic  range  of  mountains.' 
as  White  of  Selborne  did  not  disdain  to  call  tl; 
Southdowns,  oflers  abiuidance  of  charms  eve 
nearer  London  than  those  which  we  have  beei 
describing.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  pro 
portion  of  Surrey  is  still  covered  by  heaths  ai^! 
heathy  hills;  but  the  quantity  is  by  no  mean- 
small,  and  if  we  indulge  the  hope  tliat  it  nif 
never  be  diminished,  wc  can  press  in  aid  i, 
less  an  authority  than  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill;  will 
whose  eloquent  plea  ibr  the  ]3rescrvation  of  souk 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  nature  we  conclude:— 

"There  is  room  in  the  world  no  doubt,  aiii'i 
even  in  old  countries,  for  an  immense  increa.^c- 
of  population,  supposing  the  arts  of  life  to  go 
on  improving,  and  capital  to  increase.  ]hi! 
although  it  may  be  innocuous,  1  confess  I  sec 
very  little  reason  for  desiring  it.  The  density  of 
population  ncces.sary  to  enable  mankind  to  obtain, 
in  the  greatest  degree,  all  the  advantages,  both 
of  co-operation  and  of  social  intercourse,  has,  ii) 
all  the  more  populous  countries,  been  attained. 
A  population  may  be  too  crowded,  thoiigh  all  be 
amply  supplied  with  food  and  raiment.  It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  kept  perforce  at  all  times  in 
tlie  presence  of  his  species.  A  world  from  which 
solitude  is  extirpated  is  a  veiy  poor  ideal.  Soli- 
tude, in  the  sense  of  being  often  alone,  is  essen- 
tial to  any  depths  of  meditation,  or  of  character, 
and  solitude  in  the  presence  of  natural  beauty 
and  grandeur,  is  the  cradle  of  thoughts  and  as- 
pirations Avhich  are  not  only  good  ibr  the  indi- 
vidual, but  which  society  could  ill  do  without. 
Nor  is  there  much  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  world  with  nothing  left  to  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  nature,  with  every  rood  of  land  brought 
into  cultivation  which  is  capable  of  growing  food 
for  human  beings,  every  flowery  waste  or  natural 
pasture  ploughed  up,  all  quadrupeds  or  birds 
which  are  not  domesticated  for  man's  use  exter- 
minated as  his  rivals  for  food;  every  liedgerow 
or  superfluous  tree  rooted  out,  and  scarcely  a 
place  left  where  a  wild  shrub  or  flower  coidd 
grow  without  being  eradicated  as  a  weed  in  the 
name  of  improved  agriculture.  If  the  earth 
must  lose  that  great  portion  of  its  pleasantness 
which  it  OAVcs  to  things  that  the  unlimited  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  population  w(mld  extirpate 
from  it  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  it  to 
support  a  larger,  but  not  a  better,  or  happier, 
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^.'slaiion,  I  sincerel}'  hojie,  for  the  sake  of  pos- 
ur,"^.  tliey  Tvill  be  co7itent  to  be  stationary 
v  Ji.'' boi'orc  necessity  compels  them  to  do  so." — 
Si'^nl'ii/  lievinc. 


PKOFITABLE  TREE. 


<.)fi  tho  31st  ult.  wc  published  a  notice  of  a 

•  rv'J'.-jble  elm  tree,  standing  on  the  farm  of  Wil- 
(.*u.  Kat<m,in  Auburn,  from  the  top  of  whichhaA'e 
>,.-.  :i  i.ik"ji,  at  different  times,  four  cords  of -^vood^ 
»-A  St  lias  enough  left  now  for  another  cord,  be- 

ihe  trunk. 

};<]ward  Earle  of  this  city  lias  furnished  us 
vM)\  the  following  particulars  of  a  pear  tree  in 
\.:-.  •j-arden,  which  appears  very  much  to  beat  the 
'-f.!.  ill  point  of  profit.  The  tree  is  of  the  varie- 
t'f  ( :i!Ied  the  "  Buffum  Pear,"  the  scion  for 
«!::(-h  he  cut  from  the  original  tree,  standing  in 
v  r  3Ialbone"  Garden  at  Newport,  in  the 
■;ri;ijrol"  1838.  This  was  grafted  into  a  small 
-  <;iirig,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  the  tree, 
tin.n  ai.iout  five  feet  high,  was  removed  to  the 
j.l-^ce  where  it  now  stands  in  a  rich  portion  of  the 
f-nprietor's  garden.  Here  it  grew  finely,  and, 
l-*r  fiiur  or  five  years  pre\'iously  to  1850,  "it  bore 
!>i:!u  half  a  bashel  to  four  or  five  bushels  a  year. 
I  i<uu  liiiit  year  ihe  product  gradually  increased, 
out  u(i  account  was  kept  of  the  sales  of  the  fruit 
'n!  Is'),').  In  that  vcar,  the  sales  from  it 
i.'rioanted  to  821 ;  in  185G  to  829  :  and  in  1857 
t'«  ?2.'> ;  and  as  much  was  used  and  given  away 
M  would  liave  sold  for  at  least  ten  dollars  a  year, 
u)  fjich  of  (hose  years; — so  that  he  has  no  doubt 
a  true  account  been  kept  of  the  product  of 
t5,-.-  tree,  from  its  first  bearing,  it  would  have 

•  (hat  the  value  of  the  fruit  was  not  less 
'f-sn  one  liundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  tree 
ipv.>  the  promise  of  yielding  as  lai-ge  a  crop,  and 
Vf  -U-'ddy  a  larger  one,  the  present  season,  than 

sny  preceding  year.  He  thinks  the  tree  is 
" 'T  y"^}^^^  ^'^  nmah.  as  six  of  the  Auburn  elm, 

3  It  U  not  yet  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  will 
-'^  morc;u<iMg  in  size  and  value  for  many  years  to 

_  TJii?  shows  the  importance  of  good  culture,  ap- 
\'Ur,\  to  a  good  fruit  tree,  and  how  much  a  single 
'  ■  will  produce  when  well  cared  for ;  and  it 
'^••^ii.i  lio  an  encouragement  to  others,  who  have 

•  "-j-'t-'dile  pl:,ce  lor  one  or  more  trees,  to  make  a 
*=ft.:.»r  <-xi.crimcnt,  in  hope  of  similar  success.— 


WE.\PJXG  BLACK. 


\Vi.i!c  walking  out  one  pleasant  daj, 
,  _  t'.  side  ft  tliniiglitful  chiM. 
^^n-  tunuMl  to  nir.-  her  earnest  face, 

Atul  ask'ii  in  rt'-cents  mild, 
'-.Tiicro  are  suine  people  dressed  in  black, 

1  vcrv  often  meet, 
V.\^y  do  they  wear  tliat  gloomy  dress, 

«  I'.'-p.  walking  in  the  street?" 


We  very  often  talk  of  death, 

That  little  child  and  I ; 
She  thought  it  was  a  j'lca.sant  thing 

For  children  young  to  die  ; 
She  did  not  know  they  went  to  rest 

Beneath  the  cold,  dark  sod, 
But  pictured  them  on  Jesns'  breast, 

Forever  safe  with  God. 

Row  could  I  say,  "  for  rausora'd  ones 

We  wear  this  gloomy  dress," 
And  not  disturb  her  tranquil  thoughts 

Of  heavenly  happiness  ? 
I  could  not  bear  io  poe  the  look 

Of  sorrow  and  surprise, 
That  such  a  mournful  glimpse  of  death 

Would  summon  to  her  eyes. 

And  so  I  said,  "  That  solemn  dress 

Is  useful  as  a  token, 
That  unto  one  who  wcareth  it 

The  mighty  Lord  hath  spoken." 
She  looked  confused,  then  softly  said, 

"  But  black  why  should  it  be? 
The  Saints  wear  white,  and  so  would  I 

If  God  should  speak  to  me."  ' 

Again  I  said,  "  Our  absent  friends 

We  miss  when  out  of  sight, 
And  when  they  die  wc  never  feel 

Like  wearitg  colors  bright." 
She  shook  her  head,  "  Why  should  we  mourn 

For  those  who  are  so  blessed?" 
Ar.il  1  110  Vv-ords  could  find  tu  tell 

Why  they  in  black  were  dressed. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Keview. 

LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS. 

0  silent  Lainb  I  for  me  thou  hast  endured  ; 

Jesus,  thou  holy,  perfect,  sinless  One  ! 
Thy  grief  and  bitter  anguish  have  secured 

Aly  soul's  salvation,  when  this  race  is  run  ; 
Then  let  me,  to  thine  image  true. 
Thus  meekly  suffer  wiih  the  crown  in  view. 

The  narrow  way  that  leads  us  up  to  heaven, 
Must  here  ttirough  strife  and  tribulation  lie; 

Then  in  the  thorny  path  may  strength  be  given. 
This  sinful  flesh,  0  Lord,  to  crucify. 
0  take  this  feebleness  away. 

And  make  me  strong  to  meet  each  future  day. 

Here  daily  crosses  come  to  try  our  wcakne?.', 
Here  ever)'  member  must  some  burden  bear; 

But,  0  ray  Saviour,  if  I  take  with  meekness 
The  cross  appointed  by  thy  love  and  care. 
Too  great,  too  long,  it  will  not  be, 

For  it  is  weighed  and  measured  out  by  thee. 

If  thus  we  journey  patiently  through  sadnofs. 

Each  grief  will  make  us  dearer  to  our  Lor.:  ; 
But  if  wc  flee  the  cruss  in  search  of  glmlnf  .-5, 

We  cannot  shun  his  dread,  avenging  .-wmd. 
0  blessed  they  who  hear  the  call, 
Who  take  the  cross,  and  follow,  bearing  nil  ! 

So  help  me.  Lord,  thy  holy  will  to  sulTer, 
And  still  a  learner  at  thy  feet  to  be; 

Give  faith  and  patience  when  the  v,-ay  is  rougher, 
And  at  the  end  a  joyful  victory. 

Thus  grief  itself  is  changed  to  song, 

Oftimes  on  Earth,  but  evermore  ere  long. 

BOGATZKY. 
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SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 

FonEioN  iNTr.LLiGKNOE. — Dates  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  8th  iiisf. 

GiiKAT  ]5i:iTAix. — The  government  of  India  passed 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Qutcn  on  the  1st 
inst.    Lord  Stanley  is  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Ireland. — The  Lord  M.ayor  of  Dublin  gave  a  ban- 
quet on  the  1st  inst.,  to  Charles  Bright,  (he  engineer 
of  tlie  Athuitic  Telegraph  Company,  who  superintend- 
ed the  laying  of  the  cable  from  the  Agamemnon. 
The  speech  of  the  latter  individual  on  the  occasion 
contained/i  just  and  liberal  acknowledgment  of  the 
inipuilaul  i:i:r\ices  of  C.  \7.  Fieldj  and  of  the  various 
other  Americans  who  co-operated  in  the  enterprise. 

FiiANCE. — The  functions  of  the  Governor  General 
of  Algeria  have  been  suppressed., v.  Prince  Napoleon, 
the  cousin  of  the  Erajieror,  is  appointed  Minister  for 
that  province.  His  official  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  colony  e.xpresses  a  desire  to  replace,  as  far  and  as 
soon  as  mny  bo  safe,  military  by  civil  go^  ernnient. 

The  Fiench  government  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
proposal  for  voting  a  recompense  bj'  the  representa- 
tives of  the  States  of  Europe  assembled  at  Paris,  to  I'ro- 
fe.-isor  .Morse,  for  the  invention  of  the  electro-magnetic 
lele.aruph.  The  sum  voted  jointly  by  France,  Austria, 
lluciia,  Sardinia,  Turkey,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Home  and  Tuscany,  is  400,000  francs,  (nearly  ^80,- 
000),  of  which  France  alone  is  understood  to  contri- 
bute 2,3d, 000  ffan'cs.  The  representative  of  Great 
Brilain  v.'as  not  present  at  the  conference  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Ai:sTi;iA.— The  Emperor  of  .^uitria  i.ias  uecicLtl 
that  the  National  .Bank  shall  j-esume  cash  payments 
on  the  1st  of  11th  month. 

Haxo\i;i!. — It  is  stated  that  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Saxony  are  endeavoring  to  persuade  Hanover  to  ac- 
ccjit  an  indeuinificaliou  for  the  Stadt  dues,  but  the 
latter  shows  no  inclination  to  accept  the  offer.  It  is 
fui'ther  said  that  the  British  cabinet  h.az  announced 
its  resolve  not  to  pay  such  onerous  duos  any  longer. 

Ti;nKf;y. — A  letter  from  Damascus  states  that  the 
IvU3si;in  consulate  there  had  been  assaulted  by  Mo- 
haniiiiedan  fanatics,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Con- 
sul had  retired  to  Beyrout.  Advices  from  Constanti- 
nople, received  at  "\'ienDa,  inspired  fears  for  the  safety 
of  the  Cbi'istians.  A  conspiracy  to  dcihrone  the  Sul- 
tan is  said  to  have  been  discovered. 

China. — At  the  last  accounts,  grent  hostility  con- 
tinued to  be  slunvn  to  the  foreign  residents  at  Canton, 
and  the  acting  British  (Consul  had  advised  them  to  be 
pre])areii  for  a  sudden  departure..  A  blockade  of  the 
river  had  been  established,  as  far  as  Chinese  bo.ats 
were  coni-erned,  and  trade  was  suspended.  All  the 
native  merchants,  and  most  of  the  foreigners,  had  left 
the  city.  A  French  man-of-v.-ar  had  bombarded  one 
of  the  suburbs,  on  account  of  a  Frenchman  Laviog 
been  Ivilled. 

The  American  Commissioner  has  concluded  a  treaty 
T.-ith  China  on  behalf  of  his  government.  It  is  to  be 
ratified  within  a  year,  and  stipulates  for  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  United  States  in  case  of  difficulties  arising 
between  China  and  othi^  powers.  Among  other  stip- 
ulations of  tlic  treaty  are  the  following  : 

A  direct  correspondence  Ix-tween  the  American 
viiinister  and  the  government  of  Peldn.  The  right  of 
an. annual  visit  to  Pekin,  and  permanent  residence  of 
the  minister  there,  if  accorded  to  other  jiowers.  The 
BUp])re.-,iion  of  piracy,  aud  the  opening  of  new  ports, 
to  include  Swatow  and  Taiman  in  Formosa.  The 
United  States  shipping  never  to  pay  higher  duties 
than  those  of  tlie  most  favored  nations.  The  double 
tonu.Tgc  duty  to  be  abolished.  Absolute  tolerance  for 
Christianity.  The  legation  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
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located  for  the  present  at  Canton,  but  it  is  underst^; 
that  hereafter  it  will  be  stationed  at  Shangliag. 

Mii.xico. — A  letter  from  the  city  of  ?de-xico,  di^ 
the  yd  inst.,  is  published,  stating  that  the  U.  S.  jMic;, 
ter  had  received  dispatches  notifying  him  of  the  ri:;. 
lution  of  his  govcrnn;ent  to  liberate  Senbr  Ainsa  fr,.^ 
prison,  at  Guaymas,  by  force,  if  necessary  ;  and 
structing  him  to  close  his  legation,  transfer  its  arcld.- 
to  the  U.  S.  Consul,  and  leave  the  country.  In  accor: 
ance  with  these  instructions,  he  has  demanded  at 
received  his  passports.  The  .Mexican  government n 
fuses  to  give  up  Ainsa.  It  is  said  that  a  war  vts-ii 
has  been  detailed  to  enforce  the  demand. 

Loj>:;;sTic. — Ad"icc"  from  T'tah  to  the  2nih  ■ 
hav(?been  received.  The  Mormons  continued  to 
turn  to  Salt  Lake  City  from  the  south,  and  were  eiit.. 
ing  upon  their  usual  occupations.  Brigliam  Youij 
it  is  stated,  was  keeping  himself  concealed,  feari^ 
the  vengeance  of  his  own  p;ojile,  some  of  whom  we; 
much  incensed  at  the  discovery  of  numerous  fraut 
perpetrated  by  him.  A  part  of  the  troops  had  ht 
Utah  for  Oregon,  and  others  were  to  follow. 

The  legislature  of  Mini;esota  has  passed  a  huv  a 
empting  a  honiesiead  of  SO  acres  from  le\  y  for  deh 
It  also  exempts  $500  \\  ortli  of  household  furniture 
§300  worth  of  stock  and  utensils,  S400  worth  of  toots 
the  library  of  a  professional  man,  and  provisioi; 
enough  to  support  the  family  for  one  year. 

Comrjiissioners  have  been  appointed  on  behalf  i 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  run  and  mark  the  bounda.'; 
lines  separating  those  two  States  ;  viz.,  the  wcstei. 
line  of  Maryland  running  north  to  the  PennsylvaDb 
liMij,  aiitl  V.c  c      r.-,tc!!ding from  Chcvapeakt 

Bay  to  the  Atlantic.  The  commissioners  were  !- 
cournencc  their  labors  this  v.'cek. 

The  U.  S.  District  Court  of  Charleston  S.  C.  has  rt- 
fused  a  motion  for  the  discharge  on  habeas  corpiin. 
the  crew  of  the  slave  brig  Eclso.  The  captain  bi. 
been  taken  to  Boston  for  trial. 

The  jMerchauts'  Magazine  says  that  there  arc  in  op- 
eration 107,150  miles  of  tclegiaphic  lines,  of  whi.: 
America  has  neai  ly  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  whoi' 
world  combined,  viz  :  45,000  miles.  It  is  estimati. 
that  4,000,000  messages  pass  over  the  American  linf 
annually,  yielding,  probably,  a  net  rercnna  of  ^j(j,00'j 
000.  There  are  950  miles  of  submarine  telegraph  Ci 
ble  now  in  use,  exclusive  of  the  Atlantic  cable. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  s.'y; 
that  alarge  emigration  from  the  free  States  is  pourir; 
into  Missouri,  while  no  slaveholders  are  cmigratii.. 
thither.    The  feeling  that  slavery  is  to  be  short  \v:t 
is  steadily  gaining  ground.    The  open  discussion  '■• 
the  question  ^  liich  is  going  on,  and  the  fact  that  Jlii- 
soun  is  now  practically  bounded  on  three  sides 
free  States,  have  ahiruiod  the  slaveholders,  and  in-i 
of  them  are  removing  to  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  the  i: 
dian  territory.    Free  labor  is  taking  their  place. 

The  stoppage  of  signals  through  the  Atlantic  Te!'- 
o-raph  still  continues,  and  the  cause  has  not  yet  be.:' 
discovered.  The  directors  and  a  corps  of  scicntit 
and  practical  electricians,  were  atValentia  iaveslig'^' 
ling  the  matter,  when  the  steamer  left  Liverpoo. 
The  cause  of  the  interruption  is  supposed  to  be  nea.' 
that  end  of  the  line. 

The  dilficuliies  connected  with  the  New  Yi'f-- 
Quarantine  are  not  yet  settled.  The  Board  of  lltnU 
of  the  village  of  Castleton,  near  the  Quarantine  staiu  • 
projiose  taking  legal  steps  to  prevent  the  recon.stni'-' 
tion  of  the  buildings  on  their  former  site.  A  ten;p>-'' 
rary  building  erected  by  authority  of  that  Board,  I  " 
the" reception  of  the  occupants  of  some  houses  in  wli.<  '■ 
the  disease  had  appeared,  and  which  the  Board  h  -- 
ordered  to  be  vacated,  was  burned  on  the  20th  in?' 
by  some  residents  of  the  vicinity. 
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Before  giving  any  further  details  of  disciplin- 
ary proceedings,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  my 
friends  to  what  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a 
marked  effect  produced  on  the  Society  and  on  its 
discipline,  by  the  severe  persecution  under  which 
its  members  suffered  for  so  many  years.  Not 
only  did  it  open  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers  to- 
wards those  who  suffered  from  any  cause,  but  it 
seems  to  have  induced  a  close  compact  among 
the  members,  which  resulted  in  a  sort  of  family 
government.  Peculiar  circumstances  call  for 
peculiar  measures,  such  as  it  may  not  be  wise  to 
continue  under  other  circumstances ;  just  as  in 
the  Apostolic  Church,  the  believers  sold  their 
possessions  and  had  all  things  in  common.  Such 
considerations  may  have  been  suggested  to  us 
by  the  beautiful  minute  of  the  Bristol  Meeting 
referred  to  last  month,  which  describes  the  af- 
fection shown  by  the  whole  meeting  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Thomas  Parsons,  when  they  were  intro- 
duced by  their  sister  and  taken  charge  of  by 
Friends ;  and  by  the  minute  of  the  first  Somer- 
setshire Quarterly  Meeting,  which  recommends 
those  who  are  contemplating  marriage  to  take 
the  advice  of  their  friends  before  they  enter  into 
any  contract  with  each  other;  and  there  are 
many  other  things  in  the  early  minutes  of  a 
similar  character.  Offenders  were  at  first  sum- 
moned to  come  to  the  meeting  and  receive  the 
advice  of  Friends.  Thus,  in  1678,  a  minute  of 
the  west  division  Monthly  Meeting  advises  a  de- 
linquent to  attend  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting  at 


Ilchester,  to  receive  such  advice  and  admonition 
as  Friends  may  give  him,  "  which/'  it  is  said, 
"  we  doubt  not  will  be  to  the  eternal  good  of  his 
soul."  As  regards  marriage,  the  consent  of 
parents  was  shortly  afterwards  substituted  for 
the  advice  of  friends,  but  meetings  were  accus- 
tomed to  concern  themselves  with  marriage  pro- 
ceedings to  an  extent  which  would  now  be  re- 
garded as  an  infringement  of  private  rights. 
Appointments  were  made  in  the  case  of  second 
marriages,  to  see  that  the  children  of  the  first,  if 
any,  were  properly  provided  for.  In  one  case, 
the  middle  division  Monthly  Meeting  had  the 
deed  of  a  marriage  settlement  copied  among  their 
minutes,  "because,"  they  say,  '-'the  trustee  is  a 
contentious  man,  and  Friends  are  not  willing  to 
be  troubled  by  him."  It  is  evident,  moreover, 
that  in  the  personal  presentation  of  marriage,  the 
parties  were  looked  upon  as  seeking  the  sanction 
of  the  meeting  to  their  proceeding.  In  the  case 
'  of  an  ancestor  of  my  own,  William  Tanner,  of 
'  Kingston,  near  Thornbury,  who  married  Mary 
Motley,  daughter  of  Joseph  Sturge,  in  1707,  the 
minute  of  Frenchay  Monthly  Meeting  on  the 
I  occasion,  says,  "  this  meeting  do  not  really  ap- 
1  prove  of  this  intention  of  marriage,  but  do  per- 
;  mit  them  to  proceed  therein  among  Friends." 
j  In  regard  to  trade,  we  find  the  early  meetings 
I  occupied  to  a  large  extent  with  the  proceedings 
of  their  members,  by  loans  of  money  and  other- 
wise. Thus  a  miniite  of  the  Bristol  Meeting  in 
1676  mentions  that  two  Friends  complain  of  the 
decay  of  trade,  and  £40  is  agreed  to  be  advanced 
in  weekly  sums,  for  which  each  is  to  supply  one 
dozen  of  shoes.  Two  Friends  are  bound  for  the 
said  sum,  and  others  agree  to  see  them  harmless. 
Sometimes  the  meetings  undertook  the  winding 
up  of  the  estates  of  deceased  Friends.  A  minute 
of  the  south  division  appoints  a  Friend  to  sell 
the  goods  of  another  who  had  recently  died, 
"  and  pay  his  debts,  if  his  brother  don't  do 
it."  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  advice 
issued  in  early  times  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
for  Somerset,  that  its  members  should  avoid  pay- 
ing wages  in  goods,  came  within  what  would 
now  be  considered  as  the  legitimate  province  of 
a  meeting  for  discipline,  but  the  same  can  hardly 
be  said  of  the  following  minute  of  that  meetin 
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23d  of  First  month,  1726 :  "  John  Hipsley,  by 
order  of  the  north  Monthly  Meeting,  acquaints 
us  that  about  three  months  past,  Mary  Cuff,  a 
poor  Friend,  who  lived  in  Belluton  meeting- 
house, was  unhappily  murdered,  and  the  person 
who  is  supposed  (as  by  his  own  confession)  to 
hare  committed  the  fact,  being  now  taken,  and 
to  be  tried  at  the  coming  assizes  at  Taunton. 
And  whereas,  the  said  prosecution  may  be  ex- 
pensive, and  no  way  probable  to  raise  the  ex- 
pense, unless  by  Friends,  therefore  [eight 
Friends]  are  desired  to  carry  on  the  said  prose- 
cution as  much  as  in  them  lies,  and  the  charges 
thereof  to  be  reimbursed  by  this  meeting."  The 
execution  of  the  murderer  was  reported  at  a  fu- 
ture meeting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  which 
the  sort  of  family  compact,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  produced,  not  only  on  the  charitable 
disposition  of  the  early  Friends  towards  each 
other,  but  also  in  making  way  for  the  system  of 
relief  which  has  been  gradually  matured  amongst 
us.  The  right  of  our  members  to  maintenance 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  admitted  by  our  Society, 
but  our  practice  is  very  much  the  same  as  it 
would  be,  if  the  right  were  admitted.  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  on  the  difficult  question,  whether 
the  right  course  has  been  in  all  respects  pursued 
by  us  in  the  matter  of  relieving  the  wants  of  our 
members,  or  on  the  still  more  difficult  question 
of  what  better  could  have  been  devised.  Few 
problems  in  moral  science  are  more  difficult  of 
solution  than  that  which  relates  to  the  mode  of 
so  dispensing  aid  to  others,  as  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  Christian  charity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  avoid  lessening  their  independ- 
ence and  self-respect  on  the  other.  The  rulers 
of  States  and  of  churches,  and  individuals  in 
their  private  capacity,  have  alike  been  at  fault 
in  this  matter.  It  is  perhaps  equally  certain  (I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  world  at  large)  that  a 
great  deal  is  withheld  which  ought  to  be  given 
away,  and  that  a  large  part  of  that  which  is 
given  is  productive  of  injury  rather  than  of  good. 
The  worst  course  of  all  would  seem  to  be,  that  of 
those  who  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  by  giving 
as  little  as  possible,  or  by  giving  indiscriminately 
what  they  have  to  spare. 

I  must  reserve  for  a  concluding  Lecture  some 
further  mention  of  the  early  discipline,  and  de- 
vote the  remaining  space  to  a  reference  to  the 
public  ministry  of  our  early  days.  The  principle 
was  from  the  first  recognized,  by  George  Fox 
and  his  brethren,  that  the  true  call  and  qualifi- 
cation of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  can  only  be 
received  from  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
Himself;  and  that  the  Church  has  only  to  judge 
of  the  reality  of  the  call,  and  to  watch  over,  en- 
courage, and  advise  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  such  a  gift.  Even  the  rccof/w/V/ow  of  minis- 
ters as  such,  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  of  an 
indirect  and  informal  character  for  many  years 
after  its  establishment.    Those  who  spoke  often 
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were  allowed  to  occupy  a  raised  seat,  but  then, 
as  now,  this  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience, and  not  of  ecclesiastical  distinction  or 
superiority.  As  in  the  case  of  membership,  no 
line  of  separation  was  drawn  between  the  at- 
tenders  of  the  congregation;  so,  neither  were 
those  who  spoke  as  ministers  formally  recognized 
as  such.  Before  long  it  was  found  needful  to 
give  certificates  of  membership  to  those  who  re- 
moved from  one  meeting  to  another,  and  about 
the  same  time  a  necessity  was  felt  for  giving 
similar  credentials  to  those  who  left  their  homes 
to  travel  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel.  An  indi- 
rect recognition  was  given  in  many  instances,  in 
this  and  in  other  ways,  both  of  membership  and 
of  the  ministerial  character :  but  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  as  well  as  to  the  former,  it  may  be  said, 
that  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed 
after  the  establishment  of  meetings  for  discipline, 
before  formal  recognition  was  adopted. 

This  circumstance  renders  it  more  difficult 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  to  judge  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  first  ministers  :  but  there  is  no  doubt 
it  was  very  large.  Robert  Barclay  states,  that 
in  the  early  times  of  the  Society,  there  was 
scarce  any  meeting  in  which  God  did  not  raise  up 
some  or  other  to  minister  to  his  brethren ;  and  that 
there  were  few  meetings  altogether  silent.  In 
Bristol  and  Somersetshire  there  is  to  be  found, 
in  the  records  of  our  meetings,  incidental  men- 
tion of  many  Friends  who  were  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  believe  there  were  at  least  twelve 
men  Friends  so  engaged  at  one  period  in  Bristol, 
and  an  equal  number  in  the  middle  division  of 
Somersetshire.  The  amount  of  vocal  service  in 
the  meetings  here  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
greater  than  was  profitable  to  some;  and  in 
1678,  and  again  in  1698,  a  proposal  was  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  silent  meeting,  to  be 
held  on  First-day  afternoons,  which  any  who 
were  inclined,  might  attend.  In  one  instance 
the  experiment  was  tried  for  a  short  time.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  the  ministry  was  much  greater  in 
proportion  to  that  of  women  than  is  now  the 
case,  as  far,  at  least,  as  Bristol  and  Somerset 
were  concerned  :  I  have,  however,  already  men- 
tioned the  names  of  several  who  were  so  en- 
gaged ;  and  an  important  part  of  that  recognition 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  to  which  the  early 
Friends  were  led,  consisted  in  their  leaving  the 
way  open  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts, 
whether  they  were  bestowed  on  sons  or  on 
daughters. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Parental  Neglect. — The  man  who  does 
not  make  the  religious  character  of  his  children 
the  supreme  end  of  all  his  conduct  towards  them, 
may  profess  to  believe  as  a  phristifin,  but  cer- 
tainly acts  as  an  atheist. — James. 
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THE  WEST  INDIES. 

at  a  meeting  for  sufferings,  held  [in  london]  the 
7th  of  fifth  month,  1858. 

The  following  Report  has  been  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  the  appropriation  of  the  Ne- 
gro and  Aborigines'  Fund,  which  is  directed  to 
be  taken  forward  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  name- 
ly 

"  Since  their  last  Report,  the  Committee  have 
continued  to  receive  interesting  details  relative 
to  the  Schools  in  the  West  Indies,  which  have 
been  aided  out  of  this  Fund,  but  few  of  so  marked 
a  character  as  to  seem  to  call  for  separate  notice. 

"  In  some  of  these  schools  a  fair  amount  of 
literary  knowledge  is  obtained,  although  the 
course  of  instruction  is  liable  to  many  interrup- 
tions ;  as,  during  the  wet  season,  from  difficulty 
of  access ;  and  at  other  times  of  the  year,  from 
the  services  of  the  children  being  frequently  re- 
quired in  the  fields. 

"  In  several  of  the  Grirls'  Schools,  considera- 
ble attention  has  been  paid  to  useful  needlework, 
which  the  Committee  greatly  desire  to  encourage. 
The  number  of  schools  assisted  by  grants  during 
the  past  year  has  been — in  Jamaica,  71 ;  in  De- 
merara,  8  ;  and  a  few  in  Dominica ;  in  all  to  the 
extent  of  £450  15s.  But  in  addition  to  these 
grants,  through  ordinary  channels,  the  Commit- 
tee have  this  year  had  the  advantage  of  the  per- 
sonal agency  of  our  friends  Grrover  Kemp  and 
his  companions,  by  whom  a  distribution  has  been 
made  to  the  amount  of  £95  in  the  other  islands 
which  they  visited. 

"Additional  subscriptions  from  Ireland,  amount- 
ing to  ^247  15s.  9d.,  have  come  to  hand,  and  a 
few  others,  in  all  i;408  5s.  9d. ;  so  that  the  Fund 
presents  the  sum  of  £1,868  5s.  Sd.  still  unen- 
gaged. 

"  The  Committee  will  not  be  expected  to  say 
much  on  the  general  condition  of  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation in  our  islands ;  yet  they  cannot  refrain 
from  stating,  that  they  continue  to  be  assured  of 
the  vast  benefit  which  has  resulted  to  them  from 
the  Act  of  Emancipation  ;  since  which  time,  un- 
der circumstances  of  great  trial  and  disadvan- 
tage, they  have  made  good  progress,  such  as  not 
to  disappoint  any  reasonable  mind. 

"  The  Committee  have  been  much  pained  by 
statements  put  forth  by  interested  parties,  to  the 
effect,  that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  incurably 
idle ;  whereas,  the  evidence  of  their  own  corres- 
pondents and  that  of  impartial  visitors,  recognises 
their  advancement,  both  as  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
and  in  other  respects ;  in  some  instances  to  a  re- 
markable extent. 

"  As  relates  to  Jamaica  especially,  they  are  as- 
sured that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  persons  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  labor  for  very  moderate  wages, 
if  regularly  paid.  In  connection  with  the  labor 
question,  some  extracts  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  Committee  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, have  been  printed  and  sent  down  for  the 
general  information  of  Friends. 


"  The  Committee  have  done  but  little  as  re- 
gards the  Aborigines — their  attention  has,  how- 
ever, been  turned  to  the  circumstances  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  a 
communication  was  addressed  to  some  Friends  in 
Canada,  to  incite  them  to  watch  the  progress  of 
legislation  respecting  them,  in  order  to  protect 
the  interests  of  these  poor  people,  who  are  often 
sadly  injured  and  oppressed. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

"  Robert  Alsop." 

"  London,  Fifth  Month  5th,  1858." 


For  Friends'  Review. 
A  RECONCILIATION. 

A  Moravian  minister  of  Bethlehem,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Home  Missions  in  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa,  gave  the  following  remarkable  and 
instructive  account  of  a  reconciliation  between 
contending  brethren.  The  controversy  appears  to 
have  embraced  the  members  of  two  congregations 
of  the  Moravians ;  one  in  Watertown,  Wis.,  and 
the  other  at  Ebenezer,  in  the  vicinity.  We  copy 
from  a  late  number  of  "  The  Moravian  :" 

"  A  work  of  grace  had  evidently  taken  place 
in  both  [congregations],  as  stated  in  my  first  arti- 
cle, in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  few  devoted 
brethren,  who,  like  Aaron  and  Hur  of  old,  stayed 
up  the  hands  of  their  spiritual  leader.  But 
alas !  how  soon  after  this  manifestation  of  reviv- 
ing grace  were  the  prophetic  words  of  our  Lord 
fulfilled  here  as  elsewhere ;  '  While  men  slept, 
the  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the 
wheat,' — Matt.  xiii.  25, — the  tares  of  dissension 
abovit  religious  forms  and  measures,  and  of  per- 
sonal misunderstandings,  and  heart-burnings, 
which  threatened  speedily  to  choke  the  tender 
plants  '  which  the  Heavenly  Father  had  planted.' 
Our  infantine  church  was  thus  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  one  claiming  to  be  the  spiritual 
Israel  of  Grod,  because  most  of  the  adherents 
professed  to  have  been  recently  awakened  and 
baptized  by  the  Holy  Spirit, — the  other  as  perti- 
naciously asserting  their  superior  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  genuine  Moravian  church,  because 
of  their  birthright  in,  and  devoted  attachment 
to  the  doctrines  and  forms  of  the  beloved  Breth- 
ren's Church.  On  two  former  occasions,  at- 
tempts had  been  faithfully  but  unsuccessfully 
made  by  their  pastor  and  Brother  Uicke,  to 
'  heal  the  breaches'  made  by  sin.  The  difficult 
duty  now  devolved  on  me,  to  attempt  once  more 
to  effect  a  reconciliation.  A  meeting  of  the 
brethren  exclusively  had  been  appointed  for 
this  purpose,  on  April  20th,  at  2  P.  M.,  several 
brethren  from  Ebenezer  having  received  permis- 
sion to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  My  sugges- 
tion was  adopted,  to  discuss,  in  the  first  place, 
the  difference  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
praying  of  sisters  in  social  meetings,  the  use  of 
our  liturgy,  &c.    I  soon  perceived  that  most  of 
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the  brethren  occupied  the  situation  of  Independ- 
e7its,  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  By  refer- 
ence to  our  '  law  book/  the  Results  of  our  late 
General  Synod  of  1857,  I  succeeded  in  showing 
to  them,  that  although  '  our  liturgical  regulations 
must  never  be  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter, 
and  to  degenerate  into  lifeless  forms,  nevertheless 
essential  changes  in  the  arrangements  of  our 
Ritual  can  only  be  effected  by  the  authority  of 
the  whole  Church,  as  represented  in  a  General 
Synod,  inasmuch  as  the  Ritual  is  the  expression 
of  her  inner  life.  Hence  it  would  be  totally  in- 
admissible for  individual  congregations  to  create 
new  forms  of  worship  or  abandon  old  ones  pecu- 
liar to  our  Ritual,  and  to  borrow  usages  from 
other  churches,  independent  of  the  action  or 
sanction  of  the  Synod  of  our  church.'  After  a 
full  biblical  and  synodical  exposition  of  these 
mooted  points,  I  was  rejoiced  to  perceive  that 
all  opposition  ceased,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
brother,  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  Synod  in  favor  of  his  peculiar  opinion,  which 
was  subsequently  done  by  himself  and  a  few  other 
brethren  at  Watertown,  in  their  letter  addressed 
to  the  Provincial  Synod,  convened  at  Bethlehem 
in  June  last.  As  this  body  fully  sustained  the 
views  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Elders'  Conference,  as  communicated  by 
me  to  the  brethren  at  Watertown,  the  few  dis- 
senters will  now,  doubtless,  cordially  submit  to 
this  final  decision  of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Church.  At  7  P.  M.  of  the  same  day  we  met 
again  in  the  school-house,  the  meeting,  as  on  the 
first  occasion,  being  opened  with  singing  and 
prayer,  in  order  to  attempt  the  second  and  most 
difiicult  point,  the  settlement  of  personal  differ- 
ences, which  had  entirely  estranged  many  of  the 
brethren  from  each  other,  and  even  from  their 
pastor,  This  meeting  was  protracted  for  nearly 
four  hours,  without  attaining  to  any  satisfactory 
result  whatever,  so  that  we  all  separated  with 
sadness  of  heart.  To  judge  from  personal  ex- 
perience, most  of  us  could  not  sleep,  but  were 
graciously  led  to  spend  the  watches  of  that  night 
in  despairing  of  all  help  to  be  derived  from  man, 
and  in  casting  our  burden  upon  the  Lord.  And 
in  our  experience  too,  as  of  old,  He  proved 
that  man's  extrcmiiy  is  God's  opportunity,  and 
that,  like  Abraham,  (Gen.  xxii.  14,)  the  name  of 
that  place  might  justly  be  called  '  Jehovah 
Jireh  !'  For,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  next 
day,  a  dark  and  dreary  one,  accompanied  by 
Br.  K.,  I  convened  the  seven  or  eight  brethren 
of  the  old  and  ultra  Moravian  wing  of  the  church 
in  special  conference,  and  stated  to  them  my 
honest  conviction,  that  unless  they  would  seek 
and  obtain  the  needed  grace  from  the  Lord  '  to 
repent  and  do  the  first  works,' — i.  e.  publicly  ac- 
knowledge and  confess  their  sins  against  the  love 
of  the  brethren — the  ruin  of  their  infant  church 
was  unavoidable.  Judge  of  our  delighted  feel- 
ings, when  several  of  these  dear  brethren  re- 
sponded in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  us  to  hope 


against  hope.  After  having  conversed  with  the 
leading  brethren  of  the  other  side,  a  third  meet- 
ing of  both  parties  took  place  at  3  P.  M.,  which 
was  opened  by  Br.  K.  with  a  heart-melting 
prayer,  and  an  earnest  charge  on  my  part,  calling 
upon  '  all  to  unite  in  supplications  to  the  Lord 
and  Head  of  the  Church,  that  He  would,  by  His 
holy  Spirit  of  peace  and  love,  enable  them  to 
evidence  their  being  His  disciples,  by  obeying 
His  new  commandment;'  John  xiii.  34,  35. 
Thereupon,  one  of  the  old  Moravian  band  arose, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  freely  and  fully  ac- 
knowledged his  sin,  and  asked  the  brethren 
whom  he  had  ofi"ended  to  forgive  him.  Others 
on  his  side  followed  his  good  example,  which 
was  cordially  responded  to  by  the  other  party, 
who  now  declared  their  readiness  in  future  to 
respect  and  obey  the  institutions  of  the  church, 
and  her  constituted  authorities,  acknowledging 
also  their  sin,  in  not  having  cherished  the  spirit 
of  love  towards  th  eir  brethren .  It  was  a  touchin  g 
spectacle,  over  which  men  and  angels  might  re- 
joice, to  see  brethren,  lately  estranged  from  each 
other,  now  cordially  forgiving  one  another,  con- 
strained by  the  love  of  Christ.  We  knelt  again 
in  prayer,  offering  up  our  united  thanks  for  the 
reconciliation  efl'ected  by  the  operations  of  His 
holy  Spirit,  and  when  we  sang  in  conclusion  a 
suitable  verse,  swayed  by  one  common  impulse 
we  gave  to  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  the 
hand  of  brotherly  love, — a  happy  conclusion  of 
this  memorable  meeting.  In  the  evening  the 
whole  congregation  assembled,  with  several 
brethren  and  sisters  from  Ebenezer,  the  joyful 
news  of  the  successful  adjustment  of  all  difiicul- 
ties  having  rapidly  spread  through  both  congre- 
gations. A  sweet  sense  of  the  Lord's  presence 
pervaded  all  hearts,  as  I  spoke  on  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  John  xvii.  20,  21.  On  the  following 
day  a  special  meeting  was  held  with  the  sisters, 
they  having  also  been  affected  with  the  spirit  of 
strife,  and  a  re-union  was  efl'ected. " 


RENUNCIATION  OF  INFIDELITY. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  rather  numerous 
society  of  persons  at  Nottingham,  chiefly  opera- 
tives, who  professed  to  disbelieve  the  tenets  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  set  up  a  peculiar 
creed  of  their  own.  Great  numbers  of  the  work- 
ing people  were  from  time  to  time  attracted  to 
the  lectures  of  these  free-thinkers,  and  some 
conversions  were  made;  but  after  the  first  ex- 
citement of  the  thing  was  over,  the  members  of 
the  party  began  to  drop  off,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  repeated  discussions  between  the  leaders 
of  the  sceptics  and  various  religious  ministers  of 
the  town,  particularly  J.  W.  Brooks,  the  vicar, 
the  society  gradually  collapsed,  and  last  week  its 
president,  a  framework  knitter,  named  Jonathan 
Barber,  publicly  announced  his  secession  from 
the  doctrines  he  had  so  long  advocated.  After 
a  lecture  by  the  vicar  in  the  school-room.  Barker- 
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gate,  Barber  stated  that  it  was  about  fourteen 
years  since  lie  and  other  infidels  first  met  in  that 
room,  on  the  invitation  of  their  much  esteemed 
vicar,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  discussions  on 
infidelity,  and  he  now  thought  it  right  publicly 
to  acknowledge  in  the  same  place  that  through- 
out those  discussions  he  had  had  misgivings  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  that  for 
the  last  five  years  he  had  been  uneasy  in  his 
mind  with  respect  to  Christianity.  This  uneasi- 
ness increased  when  he  found  himself  upon  a 
sick  bed,  and  on  reviewing  his  creed,  he  found 
it  worthless  in  the  prospect  of  death.  He  had 
therefore  determined,  after  a  considerable  strug- 
gle with  his  pride,  to  avow  his  entire  renuncia- 
tion of  his  infidel  sentiments,  and  his  belief  in 
Divine  revelation.  A  working  man  named 
Start,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  vicar 
for  his  very  able  and  convincing  lecture,  to  which 
he  had  listened  with  the  deepest  attention  and 
found  singularly  useful"  to  himself,  avowed  that 
he  had  held  the  same  infidel  sentiments  as 
Barber,  but  had  been  led  to  see  his  error,  and 
now  jDublicly  thanked  Grod,  who  had  in  great 
mercy  brought  him  out  of  darkness  into  His 
marvellous  light.  Two  other  men  in  the  room 
admitted  a  similar  change  of  sentiments.  The 
infidel  party  in  Nottingham  is  now  broken  up. — 
London  Times,  5th  of  Eighth  month,  1858. 


rrom  Bonar's  Land  of  Promise. 
JACOB'S  WELL 

As  we  descended  the  height  we  came  upon  the 
village  of  Howarali.  The  valley  or  ravine  is 
very  rugged  and  stony,  without  a  tree,  though  at 
the  bottom  there  is  good  soil,  on  which  crops  are 
growing.  A  woman  is  cutting  down  the  thorns 
at  one  part  of  the  hill  for  fuel,  reminding  us  of 
the  thorns  ready  for  the  fire,  so  often  given  us  as 
a  figure  of  the  unfruitful  soul.  We  saw  several 
villages  to  the  left,  that  is  westward,  Am  Ahiis  ; 
more  to  the  left,  or  south-west,  Kiiza  ;  the  right 
Beitah.  About  half-past  three  we  passed  Ho- 
vmrta,  a  village  to  the  left ;  a  little  farther,  on 
the  same  side,  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  Gerizim, 
Kefer  Kuliin,  and  on  the  opposite  side  Anupta, 
circled  with  its  olives.  We  now  began  to  wind 
round  Gerizivi,  or  Jehel  et-  Tiir  as  it  is  called  ; 
and  as  we  did  so,  Mount  Ehal  came  in  front  of 
us.  The  sun  was  now  getting  low  and  Gerizim 
was  intercepting  his  radiance,  though  he  had  per- 
haps an  hour  yet  of  his  descent  to  make.  We 
were  impatient  to  reach  Jacob's  Well,  and  afraid 
lest  the  shadows  should  overtake  us.  So  we 
pushed  on,  and  in  a  short  time  were  wandering 
amid  the  ruins  and  wild-flowers  that  surround 
its  mouth.  The  broken  pillars,  crumbling  walls, 
shattered  stones,  we  did  not  take  much  interest 
in.  Though  above  a  thousand  years  old,  they 
were  to  us  merely  the  memorials  of  the  supersti- 
tion, which,  throughout  this  land,  has  sought  to 
materialize  everything,  and  to  substitute  for  the 
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spiritual,  the  sentimental  or  the  sensuous.  The 
flowers  were  various  and  beautiful,  reminding 
us  of  One  who  so  often  used  them  in  his  holy 
lessons.  They  spoke  to  us  more  of  Him  than 
did  the  ruins  which  lie  scattered  on  all  sides. 

A  large  arch  or  vault,  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  covers  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  forms 
a  small,  square  chamber  above  it.  Into  this  we 
scrambled  down,  in  order  to  see  into  the  well, 
which,  like  many  eastern  wells,  seems  to  narrow 
at  the  top,  making  the  aperture  much  smaller 
than  the  main-shaft.  We  were  sadly  disappoint- 
ed at  finding  no  mouth  at  all,  nothing  but  bro- 
ken stones  covering  the  whole  surface  of  this 
chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  mouth  of  the 
well  should  have  been  A  dozen  of  the  natives  were 
hanging  about  the  ruins,  some  holding  our  ponies, 
the  rest  doing  nothing ;  so  we  called  them  and 
asked  to  be  shown  the  aperture.  We  were  told 
that  recently  some  heavy  rains  had  loosened  part 
of  the  arch,  and  brought  down  a  mass  of  debris 
upon  the  hole.  We  asked  if  it  could  not  be  re- 
moved. They  shook  their  heads.  We  tried  to 
remove  it  ourselves,  but  in  vain;  nor  was  our  at- 
tempt quite  a  safe  one,  for  had  the  stone  thus 
jammed  together  and  filling  up  the  space  given 
way,  we  might  have  seen  more  of  Jacob's  well 
than  we  had  any  desire  to  do.  It  was  sufficient 
to  know  from  good  authority  that  the  well  was 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  seventy-five  feet  deep, 
and  that  sometimes  there  was  water  in  it,  and 
sometimes  again  almost  none.  The  chamber  over 
the  mouth,  in  which  we  now  were,  may  possibly 
have  been  what  has  been  suggested,  "  a  resting- 
place  for  the  weary  traveller but  it  is  as  likely 
to  have  been  part  of  the  substructures  of  the 
church, — a  cell  where  the  altar  stood,  as  an  early 
writer  affirms. 

Finding  that  we  could  make  nothing  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  well,  we  came  up  out  of  this  chamber 
and  took  our  seat  upon  the  ledge,  as  once  the 
Lord  had  done,  more  weary  than  we,  for  he  had 
walked  since  morning,  and  it  was  hot' noon  when 
he  reached  this  spot.  We  were  not  much  fa- 
tigued, and  even  though  we  had  been,  the  even- 
ing air  was  enough  to  revive  us.  The  afternoon 
had  been  altogether  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
delicious  that  we  had  ever  enjoyed ;  the  mild 
sunshine,  the  soft  breeze,  and  the  slight  haze  that 
took  off  the  heat,  while  it  did  not  dim  the  blue, 
all  combining  to  make  the  scenes  we  have  tra» 
versed  doubly  beautiful.  In  no  light  could  we 
have  seen  them  all  to  greater  perfection.  The 
scene,  the  sky,  and  the  hour,  well  suited  each 
other.  So  we  felt,  as  we  sat  down  with  our  Bi- 
bles to  read  together  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
gospel  of  John.  The  ledge  on  which  we  were 
sitting  was  not  the  same  as  existed  in  ancient 
times,  though  there  must  have  been  a  raised 
ledge  or  low  wall,  like  that  of  Beersheba,  on 
which  the  Lord  sat;  but  the  well  was  the  same; 
the  hills  were  the  same;  the  vale  was  the  same; 
the  road  leading  westward  to  the  city  was  the 
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same,  and  the  way  northward  to  Gralilee,  which 
the  Lord  was  about  to  take,  was  the  same ;  only 
the  time  of  day  was  different,  for  the  mountain 
shadows  were  lengthening,  and  Gerizim  was  in- 
terceptingthe  rays  of  the  sun,  that  then  beat  with 
its  full  noon-force  upon  Plis  head.  One  may 
conceive  how  the  words  sounded  then,  "  If  thou 
hnexcest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith 
to  thee,  Give  me  to  drink ;  thou  wouldest  have 
asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  liv- 
ing water,"  (John  iv.  10.) 


THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 
(A  DREAM.) 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  riding  in  an  excursion 
train,  which  was  taking  a  large  company  to  a 
great  and  noted  metropolis.  None  of  us  had 
ever  been  there  before,  and  my  own  thoughts 
were  taken  up  almost  exclusively  with  pleasur- 
able anticipations  of  the  visit.  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised, however,  after  being  a  short  time  in  the 
train,  to  notice  that  the  conversation  of  my  fel- 
low-excursionists was  almost  exclusively  upon 
what  they  had  seen  on  the  journey,  or  upon  the 
convenience  or  inconvenience  of  the  carriage  in 
which  we  were. 

I  was  much  interested  in  an  excellent  guide- 
book that  I  had  procured,  which  contained  hints 
for  the  proper  enjoyment  of  the  journey,  though 
the  principal  object  of  it  was  to  give  such  in- 
formation as  would  enable  visitors  to  the  metrop- 
olis to  pass  their  time  there  agreeably.  It  con- 
tained also  certain  regulations  to  be  observed  by 
those  who  went  by  the  train,  ignorance  of  which 
would  entail  upon  them  great  personal  inconve- 
nience at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Making  a  re- 
mark on  something  I  had  been  reading  in  this 
book  to  my  next  neighbor,  I  was  much  surprised 
to  find  that  he  took  no  interest  in  it,  and  when  I 
continued  to  converse  on  the  subject  of  our  place 
of  destination  he  seemed  positively  annoyed. 
He  said  tSere  was  time  enough  to  read  and  think 
about  it  later  on  in  the  day,  when  he  should  per- 
haps procure  a  guide  at  some  station,  but  that 
at  present  he  would  prefer  other  reading.  I 
found  that  the  same  unaccountable  aversion  to 
any  allusion  to  the  place  to  which  we  were  jour- 
neying prevailed  among  most  of  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers. The  starting  of  the  topic,  which  I  could 
not  help  frequently  doing, -as  some  subject  of 
inquiry  arose  in  my  mind,  or  some  interesting 
statement  occurred  in  the  book  I  was  reading, 
invariably  brought  a  shade  over  the  countenances 
of  those  around,  and  was  generally  answered  by 
some  chilling  remark. 

The  conversation  I  heard  generally  turned  on 
various  contrivances  fur  the  accommodation  of 
passengers  in  the  train,  and  especially  upon  the 
subject  of  luggage.  Each  passenger  seemed  to 
consider  himself  happy  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  he  had  stowed  away  in  the  van,  though 
there  was  no  rcfevencc  made  to  any  use  to  be 
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made  of  it  when  we  should  have  reached  the 
great  city.  I  noticed  that  the  person  who  sat 
next  to  me  was  very  fidgety  about  his  seat,  and 
could  not  bear  to  be  encroached  upon  in  the 
least  degree.  He  laid  out  considerable  money 
on  the  road  in  various  appliances  for  making  him- 
self comfortable  for  the  day ;  but  I  in  vain  looked 
for  his  procuring  the  guide-book.  After  all,  he 
and  the  others  who  seemed  to  make  their  present 
accommodation  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
did  not  appear  to  enjoy  the  journey  so  much  as 
myself  and  some  others,  who  were  thinking  more 
of  what  came  at  the  end. 

It  was  well  known  that  severe  measures  would 
be  taken  with  any  one  found  travelling  on  the 
line  without  a  ticket,  and  I  felt  nervous  about 
losing  mine;  I  had  read  of  those  who,  arriving 
at  the  termination  of  their  journey  without  a 
ticket,  had  found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the 
ofiicials,  and  in  custody,  instead  of  being  at  liberty 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis.  I  found, 
however,  that  my  companion  next  me  had  either 
lost  or  mislaid  his,  and  when  I  hinted  to  him  the 
need  of  doing  something  to  set  matters  right,  he 
only  evaded  the  subject,  and  was  presently  poring 
over  a  list  of  his  various  articles  of  luggage,  some 
fears  about  the  safety  of  which  were  just  then 
disturbing  him. 

I  observed  that  my  fellow-travellers  were  most 
of  them  in  good  spirits,  as  long  as  we  were  pro- 
ceeding along  the  open  parts  of  the  line,  but  dull 
and  dispirited  while  in  deep  cuttings  and  tunnels. 
I  could  not  account  for  such  childish  conduct,  see- 
ing that  we  were  passing  along  with  considerable 
speed  towards  our  destination,  and  that  a  little 
patience  was  sure  to  bring  us  again  into  open 
daylight.  For  my  own  part  I  felt  such  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  the  line,  and  the  experience 
of  our  engineers,  that  had  it  been  tunnel  all  the 
way  I  should  not  have  cared  ;  for  there  was  light 
enough  to  read  from  a  lamp,  which  had  not  been 
much  noticed  as  long  as  we  were  in  daylight. 

I  heard  frequent  exclamations  of  impatience 
with  the  length  of  the  way  between  the  stations; 
but  no  sooner  had  we  passed  the  last  of  these, 
and  were  fast  approaching  the  terminus,  than 
those  who  had  uttered  them  complained  bittei'ly 
that  their  journey  was  coming  to  an  end.  My 
next  neighbor  now  became  anxious  about  his 
ticket,  and  was  just  going  to  borrow  my  guide  to 
read  what  was  said  about  it  there,  when  we  en- 
tered a  tunnel  which  I  knew  to  be  situated  im- 
mediately this  side  of  the  terminus,  and  which  I 
hailed  as  a  signal  to  get  my  few  little  articles  of 
luggage  in  order  preparatory  to  leaving  the  car- 
riage. The  darkness  now  prevented  his  using 
the  book,  and  some  exclamation  of  annoyance 
which  he  uttered,  together  with  my  own  pleasur- 
able excitement  at  the  prospect  of  soon  being  at 
the  desired  goal,  awoke  me,  and  my  dream  was 
at  an  end. 

If  it  contains  any  hints  for  us,  who  are  now 
passing  with  inconceivable  rapidity  along  the 
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road  that  leads  to  another  state  of  being,  may  -vfe 
profit  by  them  before  it  is  too  Isite.-^London 
Friend. 


I^r  Friends'  Keview. 

Should  the  following  highly  descriptive  Verses 
be  deemed  appropriate  for  insertion  in  the  Re- 
mev),  I  believe  it  "Would  confer  a  favor  on  some 
of  its  subscribers. 

While  movements  are  being  made  in  the  Legis- 
latures of  some  of  the  Southern  States  to  revive 
again,  or  rather  legalize,  that  abominable  traffic, 
the  African  slave  trade,  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  portion  of  our  coun- 
try to  raise  a  voice  against  it,  in  mild,  yet  firm 
and  decided  tones.  And  does  it  not  become  the 
Society  of  Friends, — indeed  is  it  not  our  incum- 
bent duty, — to  consider  how  far  we  are  counte- 
nancing and  encouraging  this  horrible  traffic,  by 
participating  in  the  fruits,  and  sharing  in  the 
profits  of  slavery  ;  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
black  cloud  of  civil  discord  seems  to  be  spread- 
ing itself  over  our  beloved  country,  gathered  by 
a  fixed  determination  on  the  part  of  slavery  prop- 
agandists to  extend  the  area,  and  consequently 
the  blighting  influence  of  one  of  the  worst  crimes 
that  ever  disgraced  humanity?  W.  D. 

Salem,  Iowa. 

THE  CROWNING  CRIME  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

BY  JAMES  HDRNARD. 

I  saw  in  the  visions  of  night 
An  African  village  on  fire  ! — 

The  flames  rolled  along  in  their  might. 
And  the  shrieks  of  the  victims  rose  higher  and  higher, 
As  of  infant,  and  parent,  and  grey-headed  sire. 

The  man-stealers  sprang  on  their  prey  1 

And  hundreds  were  slain  or  subdued  : 
Some  perished  from  utter  dismay, 
And  others  were  slain  while  for  mercy  they  sued  ; 
And  the  soil  they  had  tilled  with  their  blood  was  im- 
bued. 

One  sight  I  shall  never  forget, 

Till  the  sunbeam  of  life  is  denied, 
And  the  star  of  my  memory  shall  set — 
A  bridegroom,  self-slaughtered,  enclasping  his  bride, 
Who  lay  murdered  and  mangled  and  scorched  by  his 
side  1 

The  captives  in  fetters  were. bound; 

Fear  ran  through  their  tremulous  frames, 
And  they  sobbed  as  they  gazed  round  and  round  ; 
For  where  children  that  day  had  been  playing  their 

games, 

There   were   carcasses,  captives,  and  smouldering 
flames. 

The  vision  fled  slowly  away. 

And  another  appeared  in  its  place  : — 

I  looked  oa  a  beautiful  bay, 
And  ships  in  tranquillity  slept  on  its  face : 
They  were  slavers  ! — the  pest  of  the  African  race. 

On  the  shore  was  a  horrible  mart. 

Where  man  was  the  merchandize  sold  ; 

Where  the  best  blood  that  boils  in  the  heart 
Was  bartered,  as  though,  it  was  stolid  and  cold 
As  the  storm-beaten  rock,  or  the  slave  dealer's  gold! 

Sweet  babes  from  their  mothers  were  torn — 
Wives  were  rent  from  their  husbands  away — 


Fond  brothers  asunder  were  borne  — 
And  lovers  were  parted,  and  sold  far  astray, 
To  clasp  hands  never  more  till  the  great  judgment 
day. 

I  heard  them  in  anguish  complain ; 
For  life  without  love  is  but  dross  1 

But  they  pleaded  for  mercy  in  vain  ; 
iPor  the  demons,  Who  sWore  by  the  creed  of  the  cross, 
Turned  their  faces  away  with  an  insolent  toss  I 

I  gazed  on  the  hot  iron  brand, 

As  it  hissed  on  each  ebony  skin  ; 
I  saw  the  slaves  borne  from  the  land 
To  a  slave-ship,  and  packed  in  a  large  loathsome  bin. 
Where  the  stench  seemed  to  qaench  the  dall  light 
that  stole  in. 

The  vision  fled  slowly  away, 

And  another  appeared  in  its  place  :— 
Far  around  flashed  the  bright  ocean  spray, 
And  a  ship  sped  along  in  her  beauty  and  grace, 
Bounding  o'er  the  wild  waves  with  the  swift  swallow's 
pace. 

But  pestilence,  madness,  and  death. 

Raged  and  raved  in  her  dark  crowded  hold  ; 

And  the  slaves,  as  they  drew  their  last  breath, 
Uncoffined,  unwept,  ere  their  limbs  were  yet  cold. 
O'er  the  tall  vessel's  side  were  remorselessly  rolled  ! 

Swift,  swift  o'er  the  billowy  main, 

Flew  onward  that  death-stricken  bark  ; 

And  following  as  swift  in  her  train 
Swam  many  a  monstrous  and  ravenous  shark, 
Gorging  freely  their  fill  of  the  carcasses  dark. 

The  vision  fled  slowly  away. 

And  another  appeared  in  its  place  : — 

Before  me  a  fair  region  lay. 
Where  mountains  rose  high,  like  a  huge  giant  race, 
With  sweet  flowery  fields  lying  calm  at  their  base. 

That  land  was  the  land  of  the  slave  I 
The  scene  of  his  closing  career  I 

Where  the  generous,  the  fond,  and  the  brave, 
Toiled  on  in  their  manacles,  year  after  year; 
Paid  with  stripes  for  their  labor — their  solace  a  jeer. 

I  saw  them  worn  out  with  their  toil. 
Urged  on  by  the  slave-driver's  whip  ; 

I  saw  the  lash  cruelly  coil 
Round  their  scar-covered  backs,  till  the  warm  blood 
would  drip, 

While  a  groan  faintly  fell  from  the  eloquent  lip  ! 

Enslaved  both  in  body  and  mind — 
The  victims  of  grief  and  despair — 

They  seemed  to  their  fortune  resigned  ; 
With  no  will  of  their  own — for  the  future  no  care, 
Like  the  dumb  beast  of  burden  whose  lot  is — to  bear  ! 

I  beheld  a  poor  African  chief, 

Whose  name  was  once  honored  afar  ; 

Yet  meekly  he  bore  with  his  grief, 
And  sang  to  himself,  "  Callabar  !  Callabar  ! 
"  Me  could  die  in  sweet  peace  could  me  see  Callabar  !" 

The  vision  fled  slowly  away. 

And  another  appeared  in  its  place  : — 

I  witnessed  the  great  judgment  day  1 
And  the  branded,  down  trodden,  enslaved  negro  race, 
With  their  tyrants  and  task-masters  stood  face  to  face  ! 

Then  spake  One  from  the  cloud  which  he  trod — 
"  If  man  has  .\o  mercy  on  man. 

How  CAN  MAX  HOPE  FOR  MERCY  FROM  GodV 

And  a  cry  of  despair  through  the  multitude  ran, 
"There  is  no  hope  for  men  who  have  trafficked  im 
MAN  !" 
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A  FREE  COLORED  MAN  RESCUED  FROM  SLAVERY. 

On  Monday  evening  last  Frank  Jackson,  a  free 
colored  man,  formerly  of  Lawrence  county,  but 
who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  south  for  the  last 
eightyears,  arrived  in  New  Castle,  Pa.,  having  been 
liberated  by  the  High  Court  of  Moore  county, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  decoyed  away  from 
West  Greenville,  Mercer  county,  by  a  horse  dro- 
ver, named  Charles  May,  who  sold  him  in  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  about  1850,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  a  kind  of  circulating  medium  for  the  chiv- 
alry throughout  the  whole  region  extending  from 
Virginia  to  the  northern  extremity  of  South  Caro- 
lina, having  been  passed  from  hand  to  hand  about 
twelve  times,  at  prices  varying  from  five  hundred 
to  one  thousand  dollars.  At  length,  through  the 
aid  of  Gr.  C.  Mendenhall,  Esq.,  of  Jamestown, 
N.  C,  his  case  came  to  trial  in  Moore  county. 
Gr.  C.  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  identified 
Frank  in  court,  and  he  was  liberated  and  returned 
with  his  liberator,  as  stated. — Pittshurg  Post. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  2,  1858. 

Western  Yearly  Meeting. — The  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Yearly  Meeting  would  at  any 
time  be  interesting  to  the  Society  at  large,  but 
such  an  event  under  its  present  circumstances, 
may  justly  be  regarded  with  feelings  of  thankful- 
ness and  encouragement.  Much  is  said  in  some 
quarters  of  the  "  decadence"  of  our  religious  so 
ciety,  of  a  lapse  from  its  acknowledged  doctrines, 
and  of  a  conformity  with  the  corrupt  ways  of  the 
world.  To  a  certain  extent  and  in  particular  lo- 
calities, all  this  may  be  true ;  but  in  reference 
to  the  Society  generally,  we  are  not  of  those  who 
think  "  the  former  days  were  better  than  these." 
We  believe,  too,  with  a  writer  in  a  late  number 
of  "The  Friend,"  that  "  instead  of  constantly 
looking  at  the  trials  of  our  religious  Society,  and 
feeding  upon  imaginary  defects  of  those  who  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  in  all  things,  we  should  have 
our  inquiry  turned  to  know  what  is  the  good  and 
acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God  concerning 
our  individul  duty,  and  be  engaged  in  doing  it. 
In  this  way  our  faithfulness  to  the  Lord  would 
preach  availingly  to  others ;  and  our  spirit  and 
heavenly  fruits  would  go  further  to  prove  the 
solidity  of  the  foundation  we  are  on,  and  that 
we  are  advocates  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  than  all 
our  mourning  over  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the 
day  and  all  unauthorised  attempts  at  condemning 
others." 

Letters  from  attentive  correspondents  enable 


us  to  announce  the  satisfactory  opening  on  Second- 
day,  the  20th  ultimo,  of  "  Western  Yearly 
Meeting,"  at  Plainfield,  Indiana,  agreeably  to 
the  proposal  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  sanc- 
tioned by  all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  except- 
ing Philadelphia,  which  did  not  take  the  subject 
into  consideration. 

The  meetings  for  worship  on  First  day  pre- 
ceding were  largely  attended,  the  meeting  house, 
computed  to  hold  two  thousand  persons,  being 
filled  both  morning  and  afternoon,  and  a  still 
larger  number  convened  in  the  yard.  Of  these 
assemblies  a  correspondent  remarks  : 

"  Seeing  so  many  collected  who  are  making 
our  high  profession,  must  be  interesting  to  every 
serious  mind  that  has  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing it,  and  one  is  reminded  of  the  declaration, 
'  we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,'  &c.  I 
have  no  doubt  we  are  so  regarded  by  many  seri- 
ous people  who  are  inquiring  for  the  true  path  ; 
and  what  responsibilities  rest  upon  us,  lest  we 
deny  in  our  lives  the  high-toned  morality  and 
spirituality  advocated  by  us  in  word  and  doctrine. 
The  people  ^will  hold  us  to  our  word,  and  mea- 
sure us  by  the  standard  we  refer  them  to,  and  if 
they  should  discover  the  impressive  words  written 
on  our  walls,  '  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin,' 
who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  discouragement 
that  may  be  the  result  to  many  who  are  con- 
strained to  cry  out  '  what  must  /  do  to  be 
saved  ?" 

"  At  both  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  meetings 
the  Truth  was  declared  in  testimony,  and  to  all 
appearance  was  so  well  received  as  to  assure  us 
there  is  a  wide  door  open  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  through  which  Friends  can  labor  for  their 
edification,  if  faithful  to  our  trust." 

Second-day,  9t7i  mo.  20ih. — The  men  and  wo- 
men assembled  with  open  shutters,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  after  a  time  of  solemn  waiting  upon 
the  Lord,  the  silence  was  broken  by  prayer  and 
testimony.  At  a  suitable  time  and  in  a  weighty 
manner,  a  Friend  stated  the  object  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  action  of  Indiana  and  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  invited  Elijah  Coffin  to  read  the 
Minutes  of  those  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  case, 
and  call  the  names  of  the  Committees  appointed 
by  Indiana,  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Ohio  to 
attend  the  opening  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting. 
This  having  been  done,  the  shutters  were  closed, 
and  the  men  and  women  proceeded  separately  in 
the  appointment  of  Clerks  for  the  day.  In  the 
men's  meeting,  Barnabas  C.  Ilobbs  was  appointed 
Clerk,  and  Washington  Hadley  assistant  Clerk. 
The  Representatives  from  the  five  Quarterly 
Meetings  which  constitute  the  Yearly  Meeting 
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were  then  called  and  found  to  be  present,  except- 
ing one. 

Minutes  for  the  following  Friends,  in  attend- 
ance, were  read : — Robert  and  Sarah  Lindsey, 
from  London  Yearly  Meeting ;  Moses  H.  Beede, 
J  ames  J  ones  and  James  Van  Blarcum,  from  New 
England;  Daniel  B.  Haviland,  David  H.Bennet, 
Joseph  Brown,  Sarah  Shotwell  and  Hannah 
Pierson,  from  New  York;  John  B.  Crenshaw 
and  John  Scott,  from  Baltimore;  Daniel  Barker, 
from  North  Carolina;  Rebecca  T.  Updegraff 
and  John  L.  Eddy,  from  Ohio;  and  Daniel 
Williams,  James  Owens  and  Olney  Thompson, 
from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Meeting,  by  unanimous  expression,  adopt- 
ed the  Discipline  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
with  only  such  changes  of  title,  times  of  holding 
meetings,  &c.,  as  were  necessary.  Epistles  were 
received  and  read  from  the  following  Yearly 
Meetings,  viz.  : — London,  Dublin,  New  England, 
New  York,  Baltimore  and  Ohio ;  and  a  commit- 
tee of  correspondence  was  appointed.  The  Lon- 
don printed  general  epistle  was  also  read,  and 
8,000  copies  were  directed  to  be  printed  for  cir- 
culation among  the  members  and  others.  "  Such," 
says  a  correspondent,  "  were  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  day  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting.  The 
large  and  commodious  house,  70  by  120  feet, 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  great  interest  was 
manifested  throughout.  The  large  proportion 
of  the  younger  class  of  members  was  a  marked 
and  pleasing  feature  of  the  meeting." 

The  meeting  adjourned  about  4  o'clock,  P.  M., 
until  the  following  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  convened,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  forming  a  Bible  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends,  and  proved  interesting  and  satis- 
factory. Information  was  given  of  a  great  lack 
of  the  Scriptures  in  some  settlements.  An  ad- 
journment took  place  until  6  o'clock  the  next 
evening. 

Third-day. — The  sitting  was  mostly  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society,  as 
exhibited  by  the  answers  from  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  to  the  Queries,  ,and  much  counsel  and 
encouragement  were  handed  forth. 

On  Fotirtli-day ,  large  public  meetings  for  di- 
vine worship  were  held  at  Plainfield  and  White- 
lick.  Of  the  subsequent  sittings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  we  have  received  only  the  general 
statement  that  committees  were  appointed  on  the 
subject  of  Education;  on  the  concerns  of  the 
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People  of  Color  and  the  Aborigines,  and  on 
Books  and  Tracts.  Twenty-five  Friends  were 
named,  who,  with  others,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  are  to  constitute  a  Meeting 
for  Sufferings.  Matthew  Stanley  and  Eleazar 
Bales,  of  Plainfield;  Robert  W.  Hodson,  of 
Springtown,  Hendricks  Co. ;  and  Henry  Wilson, 
of  Canton,  Indiana,  were  appointed  correspond- 
ents for  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

At  the  date  of  our  latest  account  the  meeting 
was  expected  to  conclude  on  Sixth-day  after- 
noon. 


Died,  on  the  26th  of  8th  month  last,  in  her  84th 
year,  Mercy  George,  an  Elder  of  Fairfield  Monthly- 
Meeting,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind.,  and  widow  of  Jesse 
George. 

She  removed  with  her  husband  from  Virginia  to 
Highland  Co.,  Ohio,  when  it  was  almost  a  wilderness, 
and  there  they  endured  many  of  the  hardships  inci- 
dent to  a  new  country.  Bereaved  of  her  husband  in 
1809,  she  faithfully  endeavored  to  train  up  her  chil- 
dren in  the  right  way,  and  her  labors  were  blessed. 
She  came  to  Indiana  in  1839,  and  was  an  example  of 
plainness  and  uprightness,  punctual  in  the  attendance 
of  her  religious  meetings,  sympathising  with  those 
who  were  in  difficulty  or  suffering,  and  relieving  them 
as  far  as  she  had  ability.  Having  stood  valiantly 
through  a  long  life  for  the  doctrines  and  testimonies 
of  Christian  it}',  as  held  by  Friends,  she  has  been 
gathered,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  and  her  ex- 
ample speaks  to  survivors — "  Follow  me  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  follow  Christ." 

 ,  Near  Balaka,  Randolph  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  18th 

of  8th  mo.  last,  Nancy,  wife  of  David  Little,  and 
daughter  of  Stephen  and  Hannah  Thomas,  in  the 
46th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  White  River 
Monthly  Meeticg  of  Friends. 

Her  health  had  been  poor  for  several  years  past; 
but  being  a  woman  of  great  energy,  she  attended  to 
her  duties  most  of  the  time,  until  the  last  week  of 
her  life.  From  some  of  the  papers  found  since  her 
demise,  it  is  evident  that,  for  several  months  past,  she 
had  been  expecting  the  pale-faced  messenger.  Her 
end  was  peace. 

 ,  At  Rochester,  N.  H.,  on  the  29th  of  6lh  mo. 

last,  Sarah  Meadbr,  widow  of  the  late  Stephen 
Meader,  aged  78  years — having  survived  her  husband 
about  three  months,  thus,  united  in  life,  they  were  al- 
most undivided  in  death. 

She  was  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  manifesting  a 
truly  Christian  interest,  not  only  for  the  members  of 
her  own  family,  but  for  all  with  whom  she  mingled. 
Her  health  for  many  years  had  been  much  impaired, 
depriving  her  of  the  privilege  of  uniting  with  her 
friends  in  their  religious  meetings ;  yet  not  abating 
her  abiding  interest  in  spiritual  things.  She  often 
alluded  to  her  final  close,  summing  up  all  in  the  ex- 
pression, "the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,  whether  in 
life  or  in  death,"  thus  evincing  her  preparation  for  the 
solemn  change,  and  is,  we  trust,  through  mercy, 
gachered  to  her  everlasting  rest. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding  School 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  8th  of  Tenth  month,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  4  P.  M.,  and 
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the  Committee  oa  Admissions  at  5  P.  M.,  on  the  same 
day. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual 
examination  of  the  Schools  on  Third,  Fourtlij  and 
Fifth-days,  of  the  same  week. 

David  Roberts,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  9th  mo.  22d.,  1858. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  morniag-and  afternoon  trains  on  Secoad- 
day,  the  4th  of  the  month,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Visiting  Committee. 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  AT  UNION  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 
Admission  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

An  erroneous  impression  having  been  received  by 
some  Friends,  that  this  school  is  open  for  girls  only  ; 
they  are  informed  that  by  means  of  some  important 
additions  to  the  buildings,  now  about  completed,  all 
the  desired  conveniences  are  secured  for  the  admission 
of  both  boys  and  girls,  in  separate  portions  of  the 
buildings. 

The  commencement  of  the  winter  term  of  twenty 
weeks  has  been  fixed  on  the  9th  day  of  11th  month 
next. 

Printed  circulars,  containing  a  statement  of  the 
terms,,  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  will  be  sent  by 
mail  to  all  applicants.  ' 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  J.  THOMAS,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  NEAR  RICHMOND, 
INDIANA. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  Boarding  School,  will 
open  on  Fourth-day,  the  13th  of  Tenth-month,  1858, 
and  close  on  Fourth-dav,  the  2nd  of  Third-month, 
1859. 

The  house  will  not  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
Students  until  Third-day,  the  12th  of  Tenth  month. 

Students  are  desired  to  attend  promptly  at  the 
opening,  as  a  few  days'  delay  occasions  much  incon- 
venience in  the  arrangement  of  classes. 

The  price"of  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  for  the 
Winter  Session,  for  each  Scholar,  payable  in  advance, 
will  be  $60,  for  those  studying  Spelling,  Reading, 
Writing,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Common- 
School  History;  and  $65,  for  those  studying  the 
higher  branches.  An  additional  charge  of  $5  will  be 
made  for  each  scholar  studying  Commercial  Penman- 
ship and  Book-keeping. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to 
the  "Superintendent  of  Friends'  Boarding  School, 
Richmond,  Indiana." 

Friends  will  be  careful  not  to  bring  or  take  away 
students  on  the  first-day  of  the  week,  and  all  un- 
necessary visiting  on  this  day  is  strongly  advised 
against. 


GUM  ARABIC. 

In  Morocco,  about  the  middle  of  November, 
that  is,  after  the  rainy  season,  which  begins  in 
July,  a  gummy  juice  exudes  spontaneously  from 
the  trunk  and  principal  branches  of  the  acacia 
tree.  In  about  fifteen  days  it  thickens  in  furrows, 
down  which  it  runs,  either  in  a  circular  or  worm 
shape,  or  commonly  assuming  the  form  of  oval 
and  round  tears,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
of  different  colors,  as  they  belong  to  the  white 
or  red  gum-tree.  About  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber the  Moors  encamp  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest,  and  the  harvest  lasts  six  weeks.  The  gum 
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is  packed  in  very  large  sacks  of  leather,  and 
brought  on  the  backs  of  bullocks  and  camels  to 
certain  ports,  where  it  is  sold  to  French  and  Eng- 
lish merchants.  The  gum  is  highly  nutritious. 
During  the  whole  time  of  harvest,  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  of  the  fair,  the  Moors  of  the  desert  live 
almost  entirely  upon  it :  and  experience  has 
proved  that  six  ounces  of  gum  are  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  a  man  twenty-four  hours. 


Extracts  from  the  SPEECH  OP  HeNRY  BlebY, 
Missionary  from  Barhadoes,  at  the  Anniver- 
sary of  West  India  Emancipation,  at  Ahing- 
ton,  {Mass.,)  July  31,  1858. 

(Concluded  from  page  44.) 

Now  look  at  the  West  Indies  as  they  are.  In 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  we  are  told,  there  is  a  sat- 
isfactory state  of  things.  I  cannot  speak  of  that 
island  from  personal  knowledge,  because  I  have 
not  been  there  within  the  last  ten  years.  But  I 
can  say,  that,  before  I  left,  no  less  than  fifty 
thousand  colored  people  had  become  freeholders, 
as  the  fruit  of  their  own  industry.  Yet  we  are 
told  these  people  will  not  work.  How  did  they 
obtain  these  freeholds,  then  ?  Some  of  their 
houses  are  richly  furnished,  with  mahogany  bed- 
steads and  sideboards.  How  did  they  get  these, 
except  as  the  result  of  their  own  toil  ? 

I  was  in  Jamaica  when  the  railroad  was  built, 
extending  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city  of  Kingston.  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
manager  of  the  works.  There  were  considerable 
engineering  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  The 
road  was  built  entirely  by  colored  people,  and 
the  manager  of  the  works  told  me  that  he  could 
not  desire  people  to  work  better  than  they 
did ;  that  he  could  obtain  workmen  to  any 
extent,  and  why  ?  Because,  he  says,  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  when  they  have  finished  their 
work  for  the  week,  they  have  their  wages.  It 
was  not  so  upon  the  estates,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
colored  people  of  Jamaica  have  retired  from  work 
on  the  sugar  plantations.  I  know  that  many 
hundreds  of  them  were  defrauded  of  their  wages. 
One  of  those  great  planting  attorneys,  who  had 
some  five  or  six  large  estates  under  his  care, 
made  it  his  boast,  in  the  presence  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  after  the  act  of  emancipation  came  into 
force,  that  he  made  those  estates  pay  well,  because 
he  cheated  the  people  out  of  half  their  wages, 
by  one  method  or  another.  That  was  the  diffi- 
culty. After  the  people  were  emancipated,  be- 
fore they  obtained  land  and  houses  of  their  own, 
they  occupied  the  land  and  houses  owned  by  the 
proprietors,  which  they  had  occupied  when 
they  were  slaves,  and  the  overseers  made 
them  pay  their  rent  three  or  four  times 
over.  You  must  pay,  they  would  say,  so 
much  in  labor  for  the  rent  of  your  house ;  then 
the  wife  was  required  to  pay  an  equal  amount ; 
and  if  there  were  two  or  three  adult  members  of 
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the  family,  each  one  was  required  to  pay  the 
rent  of  the  cottage  in  labor ;  and  thus  they 
managed  to  get  out  of  the  people  rent  four  times 
over  in  many  cases,  and  in  numberless  instances, 
three  times  and  twice.  I  happened  to  occupy  a 
position  which  brought  me  much  in  contact 
with  the  laborers,  and  therefore  I  knew  of  the 
operation  of  this  evil.  The  colored  members  of 
our  churches  contributed  towards  the  maintenince 
of  the  churches,  and  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  ministers  ;  and  very  frequently  the  mission- 
aries were  told,  when  they  could  not  give  their 
usual  contributions,  that  they  could  not  obtain 
their  wages ;  and  upon  one  occasion,  a  poor  man, 
whom  I  knew  well,  whom  I  had  taught  to  read 
and  write,  who  had  promised  five  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  a  school-house  and  church  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  lived,  came  to  me  and 
told  me. he  was  very  sorry  he  could  not  pay  the 
money,  because  his  employer  had  wronged  him 
out  of  all  he  had  earned  for  several  months — 
and  that  employer  was  a  man  who  had  a  salary 
of  one  thousand  pounds  in  connection  with  an 
office  which  he  held  under  government.  The 
poor  man  had  labored  until  his  wages  amounted 
to  sixteen  doubloons — over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  then  his  employer  took  the  benefit 
of  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act,  and  never  paid 
him  or  his  fellow-laborers — there  were  two  or 
three  hundred  of  them — one  cent  of  what  they 
had  earned  by  the  labor  of  several  months  !  Is 
it  surprising,  then,  that  the  colored  people  should 
choose  to  cultivate  their  own  two,  three  or  five 
acres  of  land,  and  get  what  they  could  off  that, 
and  refuse  to  go  to  work  upon  a  plantation  when 
they  were  expected  to  do  the  work  of  freedom  on 
the  terms  of  slavery  ? 

These,  sir,  are  the  evils  which  have  wrought 
out  those  results  which  have  seemed,  for  a 
time,  to  justify  the  statement  that  the  people 
would  not  work  iu  Jamaica.  They  are  passing 
away. 

A  recent  number  of  The  Anti- Slavery  Stand- 
ard, published  at  New  York,  which  was  put 
into  my  hands  a  day  or  two  ago,  contains  a  long- 
report  from  one  of  the  leading  anti-slavery  men 
in  this  country — Mr.  Charles  Tappan — of  a  visit 
which  he  has  been  making  to  the  West  India 
Colonies  within  the  last  few  months ;  and  he  says, 
in  reference  to  Jamaica  : 

"  The  alleged  want  of  labor  is  a  false  cry.  To 
cultivate  the  whole  area  of  land,  at  present  lying- 
waste  in  all  the  colonies — except  Barbadoes — • 
would,  indeed,  absorb  any  number  of  laborers ; 
but  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  no  addition 
to  their  number  is  necessary  to  meet  the  demand 
for  the  estates  that  are  actually  under  cultivation. 
Where  labor  is  said  to  be  deficient,  it  can  be 
traced  to  causes  within  the  planters'  control  to 
remove.  Of  these,  insufficient  wages,  unpunctual 
payment  of  the  same,  or  no  payment  at  all,  are 
stated  to  be  the  chief.  Immigration  on  the  pre- 
sent system  is  condemned  as  expensive  and  un- 


satisfactory, injurious  to  the  people  who  are  intro' 
duced,  and  to  the  native  colonial  population. 

The  allegations  of  idleness  and  immorality, 
which  have  been  propagated  by  The  Times,  are 
indignantly  repudiated  as  gross  calumnies,  and 
the  writers  are  challenged  to  produce  the  proof 
of  their  reckless  statements.  The  Committee 
feel  satisfied  that  all  unbiased  persons  who  read 
the  annexed  communications  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  negro  population  of  the  West 
India  colonies  have  been  shamefully  maligned, 
and  that  the  demand  for  '  immigrant  labor'  pro- 
ceeds from  a  desire  to  graft  upon  free  labor  a 
system  of  forced  service,  which  is  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Emancipa- 
tion." 

So  much  for  Jamaica.  I  cannot  say  much 
about  its  present  condition  ;  for  I  have  not  been 
there  for  ten  years.  But  sir,  I  have  been  in 
Barbadoes,  and  there  I  am  laboring  at  present, 
as  a  minister  among  the  colored  churches,  and  I 
can  tell  you  the  state  of  that  island.  That  island, 
in  the  most  palmy  days  of  slavery,  was  never  in 
such  a  state  of  prosperity  as  it  is  now.  This  very 
year,  although  it  has  been  an  unfavorable  year, 
the  long  drought  lessening  the  crop  of  sugar, 
they  have  raised,  with  no  greater  amount  of  labor 
than  in  the  time  of  slavery,  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  produce  they  ever  raised  under  slavery. 
That  is  the  result  of  this  year's  labor. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  value  of  property  in  that 
island.  If  emancipation  has  ruined  the  proprietors 
or  work  people,  if  emancipation  has  proved  a  failure, 
how  is  it,  that  on  the  island  of  Barbadoes  you 
cannot  get  an  acre  of  land  for  less  than  four  or 
five  hundred  dollars  in  any  part  of  the  island  ? 
That  is  the  truth.  I  knew  of  an  estate  in  my 
own  neighborhood,  of  not  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  acres,  which  was  transfen-ed  to  other 
hands  for  ^18,000— equal  to  nearly  §90,000  ot 
your  money — and  that  paid  in  cash.  Where  is 
there  a  farm  of  the  same  extent  in  the  United 
States  that  will  bring  a  price  equal  to  that  ?  I 
wanted  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  to  build  a  schoolhouse  upon.  It 
was  nine  or  ten  miles  away  from  the  town,  and 
consequently  not  a  building  lot,  and  there  was  no 
circumstance  associated  with  it  to  render  it  of  ex- 
traordinary value.  I  was  offered  a  piece — the 
eighth  of  an  acre — .for  how  much  do  you  think  ? 
Four  hundred  dollars  !  That  was  at  the  rate  of 
$3,200  per  acre  for  land  in  the  country. 

I  occupy  a  mission  station  about  nine  miles  out 
of  Bridgetown.  I  have  two  acres  of  land,  upon 
which  stand  the  place  of  worship,  the  school- 
house,  my  place  of  residence,  and  the  teachers' 
residence.  I  wanted  to  enlarge  our  boundaries, 
and  there  were  two  acres  of  land  belonging  to  a 
small  estate  in  the  neighborhood,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  road  passing  through.  It  joins  my 
residence,  and  would  be  very  convenient  in  all 
respects,  except  that  half  of  it  is  very  rocky  ■  but 
the  owner  would  not  let  me  have  it  for  less  than 
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one  thousand  dollars,  and  I  could  not  make  the  I 
purchase,  because  the  price  was  so  high.  I  have 
known  an  estate  of  three  or  four  hundred  acres 
sold,  within  the  last  eight  months,  for  £40,000. 
It  is  situated  very  near  the  city,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  price  was  so  much  higher  than 
the  other  one  to  which  I  have  referred.  These 
facts  speak  volumes  in  regard  to  the  "'  ruin"  of 
the  British  planters  by  emancipation. 

I  will  tell  you  what  sort  of  "  ruin  "  has  been 
brought  upon  those  islands.  You  will  please  to 
understand  that  I  did  not  furnish  myself  with 
facts  before  I  came  away ;  they  come  to  me  inci- 
dentally. I  had  no  idea  that  I  should  have  a 
word  to  say  upon  the  anti-slavery  question,  or 
I  woald  have  come  better  prepared  with  statis- 
tics. I  am  building  some  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  our  colored  congregations ;  and  I  have 
been  round  begging  money  of  the  proprietors. 
Among  the  rest,  I  waited  upon  a  Mr.  Carrington, 
who  owns  two  estates  within  sight  of  my  sit- 
ting-room, and  he  gave  me  forty  dollars  towards 
my  object;  and,  while  there,  I  learned  these 
facts  :  that  last  year  he  made  on  the  two  estates 
together,  comprising  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred acres,  three  hundred  and  three  hogsheads 
of  sugar.  This  year  he  resolved  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  extend  his  cultivation,  and  enlarge  the 
produce.  He  did  so.  He  employed  laborers  to 
cover  all  the  rocks  with  soil,  digging  mud  out  of 
the  ditches  and  out  of  the  pond,  and  cover- 
ing up  every  yard  of  naked  rock,  and  planting 
canes  upon  it.  He  built,  instead  of  the  old  wind- 
mills, which  had  been  in  use  from  time  imme- 
morial, two  steam  engines,  and  put  up  on  one 
estate  a  double  row  of  coppers  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  sugar.  What  is  the  result?  He 
had  raised  seven  hundred  and  fifty  hogsheads 
from  those  two  estates.  Now,  apart  from  the 
capital  he  expended  in  improvements,  and  in 
building,  the  molasses,  the  draining  from  the  su- 
gar, would  go  a  long  way  towards  paying  the 
working  expenses  of  the  estates ;  and  he  would 
carry  into  the  English  market  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  would  sell  them, 
I  dare  say,  at  not  less  than  twenty  pounds  per 
hogshead,  and  would  thus  realize,  from  those  two 
estates,  more  than  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
present  year.  That  is  the  kind  of  ruin  that 
emancipation  has  brought  upon  the  West  India 
islands. 

So  in  Antigua.  I  lived  three  years  in  Anti- 
gua, before  I  went  to  Barbadoes,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  there,  a  member  of  my  own  church,  bought 
an  estate,  that  was  sold  under  a  decree  of  Chan- 
cery, for  .£5,000.  He  has  taken  ofi'  three  valu- 
able crops,  which  have  more  than  repaid  the  ori- 
ginal purchase  money ;  and  he  has  been  oflered 
£10,U00  for  the  property,  and  refused  it. 
That  is  the  kind  of"  ruin  "  that  has  come  upon 
the  West  India  islands  because  of  emancipa- 
tion ! 

Then  look  at  the  moral  condition  of  these 
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islands.  The  moral  condition  of  Barbadoes  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  civil- 
ized country.  I  believe  the  criminal  statistics 
of  Barbadoes,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
would  compare  with  any  country  under  heaven, 
without  disadvantage.  We  seldom  hear  of  any- 
thing like  serious  crimes.  The  vice  of  intem- 
perance is  not  prevalent  among  the  people.  I 
have  a  membership  of  seventeen  hundred  colored 
persons,  and  during  the  last  two  years  I  have 
been  there,  I  have  not  had  one  single  case  of  in- 
temperance reported  to  me,  in  connection  with 
our  disciplinary  proceedings. 

Then  look  at  our  churches.  Every  Sabbath 
they  are  inconveniently  crowded  by  people  anx- 
ious to  receive  instruction.  I  know  of  no  people 
in  the  world  who  will  make  such  eiForts  and  ex- 
ercise such  self-denial  to  obtain  education  for 
their  children  as  the  people  in  Barbadoes.  I 
will  mention  one  little  incident  that  occurred 
only  a  day  or  two  before  I  left  to  come  to  this 
country.  One  of  my  own  church-members,  a  col- 
ored man,  had  just  finished  manufacturing  his 
little  portion  of  sugar,  grown  on  a  part  of  the  half 
acre  of  land  on  which  stood  his  house,  and  on 
which  he  raised  the  provisions  for  his  family,  and 
he  brought  me  six  dollars,  and  requested  that  I 
would  receive  the  money  in  advance  as  school 
fees  for  his  four  children  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  That,  is  the  only  instance  I  ever  heard 
of  in  my  life  of  a  man,  in  his  condition,  pre- 
paying the  education  of  his  children  for  twelve 
months.  He  was  resolved,  whatever  else  suffer- 
ed, his  children  should  not  suffer  the  loss  of  edu- 
cation ;  he  has  secured  it  for  them  for  the  next 
twelve  months. 

The  colored  people,  removed  from  under  the 
discouraging  influences  to  which  I  have  referred, 
show  themselves  able  to  cope  with  the  white  man 
under  any  circumstances.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  present  head  of  the  Jamaica  G-overnment — 
Edward  Jordon,  a  colored  man  ;  his  dark  skin 
and  his  frizzly  hair  show  him  to  be  nearly  allied 
to  the  African  race  on  one  side,  as  he  is  to  the 
white  race  on  the  other.  I  remember  the  time 
when  Edward  Jordon — who  had  acquired  all  the 
learning  he  had  from  our  mission  schools — stood 
within  the  shadow  of  the  gallows,  and  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  for  his  life — and  for  what  ?  It 
was  in  the  days  of  slavery,  and  he  was  a  leader 
in  the  anti-slavery  party.  He  had  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  agitation  which  ended  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  legal  disabilities  of  the  free  colored 
people,  and  then  he  stood  up  to  agitate  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  having  started  a  semi-weekly 
newspaper  called  the  Jamaica  WatcJnnan ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1832,  there  was  a  pro-slavery 
man,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  that  party,  who 
suddenly  came  over  to  the  anti-slavery  party  and 
took  active  measures  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  colored  people,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  the  newspaper  con- 
troversy to  which  this  gave  rise,  Mr.  Jordon 
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wrote  the  following  sentence :  "  We  are  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Beaumont  conaing  over  to  the  right  side, 
and  we  shall  be  glad,  with  him  and  all  the  friends 
of  humanity,  to  give  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull 
and  a  pull  all  together,  and  bring  down  the  sys- 
tem by  the  run,  knock  oif  the  fetters,  and  let  the 
oppressed  go  free."  That  was  the  sentence. 
The  following  week,  as  he  sat  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  reporting  for  his  paper,  to  his  utter  aston- 
ishment he  heard  his  own  name  proclaimed  by 
the  clerk,  under  indictment  for  a  capital  felony — 
"  constructive  treason."  He  had  never  heard  a 
whisper  of  it  before,  but  he  was  taken  from  his 
seat,  placed  in  the  felon's  dock,  and  ai'raigned 
upon  that  capital  charge ;  and  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  that  his  counsel,  Mr.  Watkis, 
also  a  colored  man,  succeeded  in  getting  his  trial 
postponed  for  two  days,  to  prepare  his  defence. 
The  prosecution  failed,  because  they  could  not 
prove  the  publication  of  the  paper ;  but  there 
was  a  regular  plot  against  the  life  of  Mr.  Jordon, 
to  which  the  Grovernor,  Lord  Belmore,  (to  his 
shame  be  it  said),  was  a  party,  he  having  agreed, 
if  Mr.  Jordon  was  convicted,  to  sign  the  warrant 
for  his  execution.  He  was  removed  shortly  after 
for  incompetency,  and  then  came  in  the  noble 
Lord  Mulgrave,  now  Marquis  of  Normanby. 

But  this  effort  to  destroy  Mr.  Jordon  only 
placed  him  upon  an  eminence.  The  colored  peo- 
ple rallied  around  him.  They  had  the  control  of 
the  elections  in  Kingston;  and  at  the  next  bal- 
lot they  elected  him  as  the  representative  of  the 
commercial  capital  of  Jamaica,  which  position  he 
occupied  for  twenty  years.  About  the  time  I 
left  the  West  Indies,  he  was  called  into  the  up- 
per branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  Council,  and 
now  Mr.  Jordon  is  Prime  Minister  of  Jamaica, 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet.  He  occupies  the  same 
position  in  Jamaica  as  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  a  man  who  commands  the  respect  of 
all  parties  and  all  colors  in  the  community. 

Then  there  is  Richard  Hill.  He  has  been  for 
twenty  years  the  head  of  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trates' department  in  that  island,  and  a  man  of 
well-known  ability  and  information  ;  indeed,  he 
is  looked  up  to  by  all  parties  on  the  island  as  au- 
thority in  all  matters  of  natural  science.  Mr. 
Hill  is-  also  colored,  only  one  remove  from  a 
black  man ;  that  is,  he  is  the  child  of  a  black 
mother,  having  a  colored  father.  Mr.  Hill  is 
a  man  whom  any  one  might  be  proud  to  call  his 
friend ;  a  man  of  masterly  intellect,  a  perfect 
gentleman,  and  everything  that  a  man  ought  to 
be;  and  I  may  add,  he  is  a  Christian  man. 

Then  there  is  upon  the  judicial  bench  of  Ja- 
maica Mr.  Montcrief — also  only  one  remove  from 
a  black  man.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of 
some  wealth,  sent  him  to  England,  and  gave  him 
a  liberal  education  ;  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  made  his  way  to  the 
Jamaica  bar,  and  then  to  the  bench,  and  is  now 
the  second  amongst  the  judges  of  the  colony. 
Place  the  colored  man  alongside,  on  equal 


terms,  and  he  will  compete  with  the  white. 
How  has  jMr.  Jordon  forced  his  way  ?  Not  by 
favor,  but  by  talent,  and  the  exercise  of  that  tal- 
ent. How  have  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Montcrief 
won  the  positions  they  now  fill  ?  Not  by  favor, 
but  by  competing  with  the  white  man,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  education  and  wealth  and  in- 
terest in  his  favor.  My  observation  goes  to  show 
this  :  that  they  make  good  mechanics,  very  good 
magistrates  (for  more  than  half  the  magistrates 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica  are  colored  men),  effi- 
cient legislators,  (I  suppose  not  less  than  a  dozen 
in  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  are  men  of  African 
descent — two  of  them  "  perfect  Africans,"  to  use 
an  expression  common  here;  one  of  them  has 
occupied  the  position  he  fills  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  the  other  ten  years — and  occupied  them 
respectably  and  efficiently.)  They  make,  also, 
good  medical  practitioners.  One  of  the  cleverest 
men  I  knew  in  the  island  of  J amaica,  and  a  man 
who  stood  first  in  one  branch  of  practice,  was  a 
colored  man.  They  make  very  excellent  school- 
masters. All  my  teachers  are  colored  men,  and 
I  would  not  exchange  them  for  white  men.  If  I 
had  the  choice  of  a  white  or  a  colored  man  as  a 
teacher  in  the  West  Indies,  I  should  deciedly 
give  the  preference  to  the  colored  man,  on  this 
account:  he  can  better  accommodate  himself  to 
his  position.  In  nearly  all  cases  where  men 
come  out  from  Europe  to  take  the  position  of 
schoolmasters,  they  turn  out  to  be  failures.  We 
can  only  conduct  our  schools  efficiently  by  hav- 
ing and  training  colored  teachers ;  and  we  do 
that,  and  we  find  the  colored  man,  in  every  walk 
of  life,  able  to  compete,  and  that  successfully, 
with  men  of  fairer  skin. 


WILD  HONEY  BEES. 

When  we  talk  of  wild  bees,  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  we  mean  to  say  there  are  tamed  or 
domesticated  bees ;  for  a  slight  consideration  will 
serve  to  show  that  those  which  are  kept  in 
apiaries  are  in  reality  as  wild  and  as  uninfluenced 
in  their  instincts  and  habits  as  though  they  had 
never  seen  man ;  they  have  received  from  him 
no  culture  and  no  training ;  they  know  him  not 
as  their  master;  all  their  labors  are  conducted 
without  reference  to  him,  and  he  knows  them 
not  either  individually  or  collectively,  as  he  does 
his  dog,  his  horse,  or  his  ox.  But  he  prepares 
his  hives,  or  suitable  domiciles,  for  the  reception 
of  communities  of  them — domiciles  adapted  to 
their  operations — and  he  therefore  with  justice 
regards  the  bees  which  have  thus  become  his 
tenants,  instead  of  the  occupants  of  the  hollow 
of  a  tree  in  the  forest,  or  a  cave  in  the  rock,  as 
his  own  property;  and  he  calls  them  tame  bees, 
by  way  of  indicating  his  interest  in  them. 

Wild  unclaimed  honey  bees,  not  however  all 
of  the  same  species,  are  found  widely  spread 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America, 
and  also  Australia.    It  would  be  difficult,  how- 
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ever,  in  the  present  day  to  find  such  bees  in  our 
island ;  yet  we  have  known  stray  swarms  ^o  take 
up  their  abode  in  old  church  towers,  and  beneath 
or  among  the  beams  and  rafters  of  antique  and 
dilapidated  houses.  Once  it  was  otherwise ;  in 
fact,  tradition,  as  Augustin  Thierry  observes,  in- 
forms us  that  our  island  was  primitively  called 
the  Country  of  the  G-reen  Hills,  then  the  Island 
of  Honey,  and  thirdly,  the  Island  of  Bryt  or 
Prydyn,  from  the  Latinization  of  the  latter  of 
which  words  springs  the  modern  name  Britain. 

For,  days  gone  by,  when  the  axe  had  not  laid 
low  the  vast  forests  which  spread  over  so  great  an 
extent  of  countiy,  and  the  wolf,  the  boar,  and  the 
wild  bull  were  objects  of  the  chase,  wild  bees 
abounded,  and,  as  a  Roman  poet  expresses  it,  the 
oaks  dripped  honey.  It  is  not  so  now ;  and 
Keats,  alluding  to  the  celebrated  Saxon  outlaws, 
playfully  writes : — 

"  And  if  Robin  should  be  cast 

Sudden  from  his  tufted  grave, 

And  if  Marian  should  have 

Once  again  her  forest  days, 

She  would  weep  and  he  vrould  craze — 

He  would  craze,  for  all  his  oaks, 

Fall'n  beneath  the  dockyard  strokes, 

Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas  ; 

She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 

Sang  not  to  her." 

On  the  Continent,  where  vast  tracts  of  forest 
land  are  still  uncleared,  and  aiford  a  cover  to  the 
wolf  and  the  boar,  wild  bees  are  common,  occu- 
pying the  hollows  of  trees  and  rifts  and  holes  in 
the  craggy  rocks.  In  some  parts  of  Russia  hives 
are  placed  for  their  accommodation  on  branches 
in  the  woods,  reminding  us  of  the  practice  of  the 
natives  in  Angola  and  the  adjacent  region,  who 
suspend  aloft  hives  made  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
somewhat  resembling  a  long  drum  in  figure.  In 
both  cases  the  hives  are  regarded  as  private 
property,  though  the  bees  voluntarily  enter  and 
there  take  up  their  abode. 

In  Asia,  even  more  abundantly  than  in  Eu- 
rope, wild  bees  are  spread.  They  swarm  amidst 
the  rocks  of  Syria ;  and  Palestine  is  still  "  a  land 
flowing  with  honey,"  and  "  honey  out  of  the 
rock"  is  collected  in  large  quantities.  Many 
parts  in  India,  too,  abound  with  wild  bees;  they 
tenant  aged  ruins,  and  myriads  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  temple  caves  of  Ellora  and  Elephanta. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Africa  wild  bees  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance,  besides  those  which 
are  kept  in  hives  made  for  their  accommodation, 
and  both  honey  and  wax  are  valued  articles  of 
commerce,  great  quantities  of  the  latter  being  ex- 
ported from  Loando.  In  the  Makololo  country, 
however,  though  the  honey  of  the  wild  bee  was 
in  great  request,  the  value  of  the  wax,  till  Dr. 
Livingstone's  visit  to  that  remote  country,  was 
unknown  ;  but  a  new  era  is  happily  beginning  to 
dawn  in  Central  Africa. 

Ill  speaking  of  the  wild  bees  of  Africa,  we  can 
scarcely  omit  some  notice  of  an  attendant  bird, 
which  has  attracted  the  notice  of  most  travellers 
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in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  bird  is  called 
the  honey-guide,  and  belongs  to  the  cuckoo  tribe. 
It  appears  to  delight  in  guiding  men  to  the  bee 
citadels,  which  are  not  always  easy  of  access,  nor 
to  be  rifled  without  danger.  The  bird,  however, 
is  by  no  means  disinterested  in  this  work ;  not 
that  it  cares  about  the  honey,  but  it  covets  the 
larvae  or  bee  grubs,Vhich  it  regards  as  delicious 
morsels,  and  which  it  expects  as  a  reward  for  its 
guidance.  As  an  assistant  pe?-  se,  it  is  power- 
less ;  it  cannot  force  the  citadel,  or  take  it  by 
storm;  so  it  invites  man  to  its  aid,  flying 
before  and  uttering  cheering  notes  of  invitation. 

But  it  is  not  a  human  ally  only  that  it  thus  di- 
rects ;  there  is  a  certain  badger,  very  fond  of 
honey,  with  which  it  forms  a  co-partnership  in 
the  plundering  business.  This  badger,  known  as 
the  ratel,  (^Mellivora  capensis),  is  a  thick-set, 
tough-skinned,  coarse-furred,  clumsy  animal ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  alert,  and  a  good  climber.  So 
thick,  so  tough  and  elastic  is  its  hide,  that,  as 
Sparrman  asserts,  (and  we  ourselves  can  to  a 
great  extent  confirm  him,)  "if  a  person  seizes 
the  animal  by  the  skin  of  the  neck,  it  will  turn 
round,  as  it  were,  in  its  skin,  and  drive  its  teeth 
into  the  arm  of  its  enemy."  This  ratel  being, 
as  we  have  said,  extremely  partial  to  honey,  is 
on  good  terms  vrith  the  winged  honey-guide, 
{Indicator').  The  bird  directs  the  beast.  The 
latter  climbs  the  tree;  caring  nothing  about  the 
stings  of  the  insect  populace,  and,  having  feast- 
ed upon  the  nectar,  leaves  the  bee  grubs  as  a 
honne  houche  to  its  feathered  friend. 

Sir  J.  E.  Alexander*  describes  as  follows  a 
singular  mode  of  bee-hunting  in  the  Namaqua 
country  :  "  I  was  engaged  in  the  chase  one  day 
with  a  Namaqua  attendant ;  he  picked  up  a  small 
stone,  looked  at  it  earnestly,  then  over  the  plain, 
and  threw  it  down  again.  I  asked  what  it  was. 
He  said  there  was  the  mark  of  a  bee  on  it. 
Taking  it  up,  I  also  saw  on  it  a  small  pointed 
drop  of  wax,  which  had  fallen  from  a  bee  in  its 
flight.  The  Namaqua  noticed  the  direction  the 
point  of  the  drop  indicated,  and,  walking  on,  he 
picked  up  another  stone,  also  with  a  drop  of  wax 
on  it,  and  so  on  at  considerable  intervals,  till, 
getting  behind  a  crag,  he  looked  up,  and  bees 
were  seen  flying  across  the  sky,  and  in  and  out 
of  a  cleft  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  Here,  of 
course,  was  the  honey  he  was  in  pursuit  of.  A 
dry  bush  is  then  selected,  a  fire  is  made,  the 
clifl"  is  ascended,  and  the  nest  is  robbed  in  the 
smoke." 

Let  us  turn  from  Africa  to  America.  There 
are  wild  bees  in  this  vast  continent  from  north  to 
south ;  but  there  is  no  feathered  honey-guide,  as 
far  as  we  know,  to  direct  man  or  beast  to  the 
woodland  hives.  Nevertheless,  man  and  beast, 
here  as  elsewhere,  covet  the  wild  honey.  In 
Mexico,  and  intertropical  America  generally, 
there  is  a  sort  of  large  arboreal  polecat,  with  a 

*  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Africa. 
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prehensile  tail,  called  kinkajou,  or  manaviri, 
(^Cercoleptes  ca.vdivohnilus),  which  inhabits  the 
forests,  and  despoils  the  nests  of  the  wild  bee — 
insects,  reptiles,  and  birds'  eggs  being  added  to 
its  diet.  Baron  Humboldt  testified  to'  its  fond- 
ness for  honey  :  "  It  is  an  extensive  devastator 
of  the  citadels  of  the  bee,  whence  the  Spanish 
missionaries  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  honey- 
bear  ;"  and  it  uses  its  long  flexible  tongue  as  an 
instrument  for  licking  up  the  honey  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  hive.  Like  the  African  ratel,  its 
skin  is  so  tough  as  to  be  proof  against  the  stings 
of  a  cloud  of  enraged  bees;  it  licks  its  lips, 
perfectly  indifferent  towards  the  insect  phalanx 
crowding  around  it. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  no  feathered  honey- 
guide  in  America :  the  hive  of  the  wild  bee, 
nevertheless,  is  not  safe  from  the  hunter.  He 
has  disciplined  his  eye  to  track  the  aerial  course 
of  the  insect,  as,  laden  with  nectar,  it  wings  its 
way  homewards.  The  bee-tracker  has  been  made 
to  figure  in  certain  popular  works — an  extrava- 
gant picture  !  It  is  not  by  one  bee  only  that  any 
hive-seeker  was  ever  guided,  but  by  the  flight  of 
numbers  over  a  portion  of  prairie  land,  bordered 
by  woods ;  and  the  closer  he  draws  towards  those 
woods,  the  more  decided  are  the  indications  of  the 
path  to  be  pursued. 

Let  us  pass  to  remoter  regions  of  the  globe, 
where  we  shall  again  find  the  wild  honey-bee. 
We  would  here,  however,  observe,  that  by  the 
term  "  honey-bee,"  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
species  is  precisely  identical  with  that  of  Europe. 
Indeed,  the  honey-bees  of  difi"erent  portions  of 
the  globe  even  yet  invite  the  critical  examination 
of  the  entomologist.  Bees  abound  in  Australia, 
where  a  succession  of  nectareous  blossoms  affords 
them  a  never-failing  supply.  Like  the  savages 
of  Africa,  or  the  aborigines  of  America,  the  na- 
tives are  skilful  in  tracking  the  insect  to  its 
home,  and,  as  they  ascend  the  tallest  trees  with 
wonderful  facility,  they  make  no  difficulty  as  to 
the  securing  of  the  prize.  Mitchell  informs  us 
that  the  following  mode  is  very  commonly  prac- 
tised. They  catch  one  of  the  bees,  and,  by 
means  of  gum  or  resin,  attach  to  it  the  light 
down  of  the  swan  or  owl,  so  as  to  render  it  the 
more  conspicuous  in  its  flight.  Thus  laden,  the 
bee  makes  for  the  branch  of  some  lofty  tree,  and 
so  betrays  its  home  of  sweets  to  its  keen-eyed 
pursuers. —  The  Leisure  Hour. 


If  you  should  see  a  man  digging  in  a  snow- 
drift with  the  expectation  of  finding  valuable 
ore,  or  planting  seeds  on  the  rolling  billows,  you 
would  say  at  once  that  he  was  beside  himself. 
But,  in  what  respect  does  this  man  differ  from 
those  who  sow  the  seeds  of  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion in  youth,  and  expect  the  fruits  of  age  will 
be  a  good  constitution,  elevated  affections,  and 
holy  principles  ? 
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ACTION. 

Action  is  life  ! — Tis  the  still  water  faileth  ! 

Inaction  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth  ! 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth  ! 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon  ! 

Action  is  glory  !  the  flying  cloud  lightens  1 

Only  the  waving  yring  changes  and  brightens. 

Inaction  only,  the  dark  future  frightens  ! 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tune  ! 


"  Without  haste  and  without  rest," 
Bind  the  motto  to  thy  breast. 
Heed  not  flowers  that  round  thee  bloom, 
Bear  it  onward  to  the  tomb  ! 
Ponder  well  and  know  the  right  — 
Onward  then  with  all  thy  might. 
Haste  not.    Years  can  ne^er  atone 
For  one  restless  action  done. 
Duty  be  thy  polar  guide — 
I>o  the  right  whate'er  betide  I 
Haste  not — rest  not — conflicts  past, 
God  shall  crown  thy  work  at  last ! 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  ? 

"  In  the  morning  it  flourislieth  and  groweth  up ;  in  the  evening 
it  is  cut  down  and  withereth." — Ps.  xc.  6. 

0,  what  is  life?    'Tis  like  a  flower 

That  blossoms,  and  is  gone  ; 
It  flourishes  its  little  hour, 

With  all  its  beauty  on  ; 
Death  comes;  and,  like  a  wintry  day, 
It  cuts  the  lovely  flower  away. 
0,  what  is  life  ?    'Tis  like  the  bow 

That  glistens  in  the  sky  ; 
We  love  to  see  its  colors  glow. 

But  while  we  look,  they  die  ; 
Life  fails  as  soon — to-day  'tis  here — 
To-morrow  it  may  disappear. 
Lord,  what  is  life  ?    If  spent  with  Thee 

In  humble  praise  and  prayer, 
How  h  ng  or  short  our  life  may  be. 

We  feel  no  anxious  care  ; 
Though  life  depart,  pur  joys  shall  last. 

When  life  and  all  its  joys  are  past. 

Taylor. 
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PATIENCE  IN  AFFLICTION. 

"To  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn,  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of 
joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heav- 
iness."— lea.  61:  3. 

Mourner  in  Zion  !  do  not  weep, — 

The  Lord  thou  lov'st  raay  long  delay  ; 

Yet  still  thy  patient  vigils  keep. 
That  soothing  voice  shall  all  repay. 

O,  weep  no  more  !  thy  God  shall  hear; 

From  dwellings  of  adversity 
Thine  humble  cry  shall  reach  His  ear. 

And  soon  His  voice  shall  answer  thee. 

And,  though  his  hand  to  thee  may  deal 
The  bitter  bread  of  earthly  woe. 

And  though  across  thy  path  may  steal 
The  waves  of  sorrow,  sad  and  slow; 

A  time  shall  come,  when,  0,  how  sweet ! 

A  voice,  a  heavenly  voice,  shall  say, — 
"  This  is  the  pathway  for  thy  feet ; 

Turn  hither,  turn,  no  more  to  stray." 

And  He  shall  give  thee  songs  of  cheer, 
And,  0,  how  blest,  thy  heart  shall  be ! 

Mourner  in  Zion  !  dry  the  tear, — 

The  Lord  thy  God  shalt  comfort  thee. 

E.  Taylor. 
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SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  15th 
ult.,  have  boea  received. 

GnEAT  Britain.' — The  London  Times  states  that  sig- 
nals continued  to  be  received  through  the  Atlantic 
cable,  but  too  uncertain  and  faint  to  be  intelligible. 
Occasionally  a  short  word  was  given,  but  nothing  ap- 
proaching to  a  sentence.  The  stronger  cable,  manu- 
fiictured  expressly  for  the  portion  near  the  shore,  was 
about  being  shipped  from  Plymouth  for  Valentia,'to 
be  subslituied  for  the  smaller  one,  which  is  not  adap- 
ted to  the  rocky  coast;  but  a  telegram  to  the  London 
Times  from  Plymouth,  on  the  9th,  stated  that  orders 
had  been  received  to  suspend  the  embarkation.  These 
orders,  however,  were  subsequently  countermanded. 
4  The  Directors  were  to  meet  in  London  on  the  11th 
i^t.,to  discuss  further  action.  An  electrician  from  Va- 
lentia,  who  has  arrived  at  Halifax  on  his  way  to  Trinity 
Bay,  has  telegrjiphed  to  0.  W.  Field,  that  regular  cur- 
rents were  received  up  to  the  12th,  when  he  left 
Valentia,  but  no  words,  and  that  the  testing  indi- 
cated a  loss  of  insulation  three  miles  from  Valentia. 
Professor  VVhitehouse,  the  first  operator  at  Valentia, 
asserts  that  the  cable  was  injured  near  the  Irish  shore 
a  few  days  after  being  laid,  and  was  then  repaired ; 
but  that  a  recurrence  of  similar  accidents  was  to  be 
apprehended,  unless  additional  precautions  were 
taken. 

Eighteen  English  railway  companies,  representing 
a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling, 
had  held  a  meeting  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  upon  a  course  of  procedure  to  avoid  further 
misunderstanding.  Among  other  resolutions  adopted 
was  one  strongly  recommending  the  settlement  of  all 
difficulties  by  arbitration,  instead  of  law,  to  prevent 
ruinous  competition,  and  asking  that  powers  be 
sought  from  Parliament  to  enable  the  companies  to 
settle  all  disputes  by  arbitration. 

France. — The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
states  that  the  French  government  has  determined  to 
declare  all  the  ports  of  Algeria  free. 

The  Paris  Prme  speaks  of  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  France  to  lay  down  a  telegraph  to  the  United 
States,  if  she  wishes  to  maintain,  undiminished,  her 
present  commercial  relations  with  the  American  con- 
tinent. It  declares  France  is  now  too  dependent  on 
England  for  her  communications  with  America-. 

Spain. — The  Madrid  Journals  say  that  the  decree 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  has  been  recently 
signed. 

Austria. — The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  ratified  the 
conveniion  recently  signed  by  the  Paris  Conference, 
for  the  new  organization  of  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities. 

A  submarine  telegraph  is  to  be  constructed  from 
Eagusa  to  Alexandria. 

At  Vienna,  Austrian  paper  currenc}'  had  recovered 
to  its  pur  value. 

Russia. — The  Emperor  has  ordered  the  foundation 
of  a  new  town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Amoor  and 
See  rivers. 

Negotiations  are  going  on  between  Rome  and  Rus- 
sia, for  settling  the  religious  situation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland. 

A  great  conflagration  had  occurred  at  Astra- 
can,  destroying  about  120  houses,  eleven  quays,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  vessels.  A  number  of  lives 
were  lost.  The  destruction  was  increased  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder. 

PAUAOUiY. — The  British  Minister  to  the  Argentine 
Conft  denUion,  having  recently  visited  Paraguay  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  the  English  treaty,  which 
was  about  to  expire,  took  offence  at  the  manner  of 
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his  reception  by  President  Lopez,  demanded  his  pass- 
ports, and  left  the  capital.  On  his  way  down  the 
river,  the  English  merchant  steamer  on  which  he  had 
embarked,  was  run  into  by  a  Paraguayan  war  steam- 
er, and  sunk.  It  is  supposed  the  Minister  will  at- 
tempt to  produce  a  difBculty  on  account  of  these  oc- 
currences. 

The  accounts  from  the  Argentine  Confederation  in- 
dicate some  progress.  Rosario,  the  principal  port, 
which  five  years  ago  had  a  population  of  only  6000 
or  7000,  and  was  almost  in  ruins,  is  shown  by  a  recent 
careful  census,  to  contain  22,000  inhabitants. 

Venezuela. — Monagas  left  Laguayra  on  the  31st  of 
8th  month,  in  a  national  vessel,  for  Martinique.  The 
British  and  French  fleets  had  sailed  from  Laguayra 
two  days  previously.  The  diplomatic  questions  had 
all  been  amicably  settled,  and  the  country  was  quiet. 
Qten.  Paez,  the  former  President,  who  was  banished 
about  eleven  years  since,  has  been  invited  to  re- 
turn bj'  a  deputation  from  the  Venezuelan  Senate. 
He  has  resided  in  New  York  during  his  exile. 

Mexico. — Advices  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  the  5th 
ult.  state  that  a  battle  was  expected  soon  to  take 
place  between  the  forces  of  Vidaurri  and  those  of  Mira- 
mon,  the  leader  of  the  principal  body  of  Zuloaga's 
troops,  which  would  probably  be  decisive. 

Domestic. — The  Ni.agava  sailed  from  Charleston  on 
the  21st  ult.  for  Liberia,  with  the  Africans  taken  from 
the  slaver  Echo.  Twenty-seven  of  the  negroes  have 
died  since  their  arrival  at  Charleston,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  still  in  a  very  sickly  condition  at  the 
time  of  their  departure.  The  trial  of  the  American 
captain  of  the  Echo  is  in  progress  at  Boston. 

The  ship  Arabian,  at  Halifax,  reports  having  fallen 
in  at  sea  on  the  15th  ult.,  with  an  iron  screw  steamer 
on  fire,  the  upper  works  consumed,  the  masts  gone, 
and  sides  fulling  in.  The  name  could  not  be  distin- 
guished. No  person  was  seen  on  board,  nor  could 
any  boats  be  discovered  in  the  neighborhood.  By 
the  subsequent  arrival  at  Halifax  of  twelve  passen- 
gers rescued  from  the  burning  steamer,  the  latter  is 
ascertained  to  be  the  Austria,  which  left  Hamburg  on 
the  2d  and  Southampton  on  the  4th  ult.,  with  more 
than  500  persons  on  board,  of  whom  only  G9  are 
known  to  have  been  saved.  The  fire  broke  out  about 
2  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  13th,  and  was  caused  by  cul- 
pable negligence,  while  fumigating  the  steerage  with 
burning  tar.  The  ship's  head  being  to  the  wind,  the 
flames  spread  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  many  leaped 
overboard  to  escape  them,  while  others  were  sulfo- 
cated  in  the  cabins.  The  first  boatlaunched  was  crushed 
bj'  the  screw  propeller,  and  the  second  was  swamped 
by  the  numbers  rushing  into  it.  A  metallic  life  boat 
saved  23  persons,  about  40  were  rescued  by  the  French 
bark  Maurice,  from  the  bowsprit  and  from  the  water, 
and  a  few  others  picked  up  from  broken  and  disabled 
boats.  Si  veral  of  these  were  severely  burned.  Only 
six  women  were  saved.  The  Maurice  proceeded  to 
Fayal  with  her  passengers,  but  meeting  the  Lotus, 
bound  for  Halifax,  twelve  were  transferred  to  that 
vessel,  which  carried  them  to  Halifax. 

The  land  sales  in  Kansas  have  been  postponed  to 
the  Seventh  month  next,  on  account,  as  is  stated,  of 
the  financial  pressure  in  the  country,  and  the  conse- 
quent inability  of  many  of  the  settlers  to  pay  for  the 
pre-emption  of  tlieir  lands  before  the  time  originally 
fixed  for  the  sales,  in  the  Eleventh  month. 

The  operator  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  nt  Trinity 
bay,  N.  F.,  stated  on  the  24th  ult.,  in  rei)ly  to  a  com- 
munication from  the  Directors  in  New  York,  asking 
definite  iuforniatiou  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
cable,  that  nothing  intelligible  has  been  received  from 
Valentia  since  the  1st.  On  the  23d  a  current  was  re- 
ceived, which  excited  hopes  of  a  renewal  of  commu- 
nication, but  it  speedily  failed  again. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 
BAPTISM. 

Witt  the  consent  of  the  author,  the  following 
thoughts  on  baptism  are  offered  for  insertion  in  the 
Review.  Though  the  view  that  he  takes  of  the 
subject  may  not  be  new  to  many  of  our  Society, 
yet,  considering  his  advanced  age,  when  most  in- 
tellects are  much  weakened,  if  not  entirely 
paralyzed,  and  though  addressed  more  particular- 
ly to  his  numerous  descendants,  I  think  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  a  more  extended 
circle  of  readers.  J.  D. 

I  have  had  it  on  my  mind  for  a  length  of 
time  to  leave  behind  me  some  of  my  views 
respecting  the  ministration  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  his  baptism ;  and  being  this  day  ninety  years 
old,  I  put  them  on  paper  for  that  purpose,  having 
fully  believed,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  that 
water  baptism  does  not  belong  to  the  G-ospel  dis- 
pensation. I  am  not  at  controversy  with  any, 
but  think  it  right  to  leave  my  opinion  to  my 
numerous  offspring,  who  now  number  about 
one  hundred,  more  than  one-half  of  whom  are 
of  the  fourth  generation. 

Our  Saviour  said  of  John,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  among  them  that  are  born  of  women,  there 
hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist ; 
notwithstanding,  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  greater  than  he  doubtless  for  the 
reason  that  John  belonged  to  the  former,  not  to 
the  present  dispensation.  "  And  from  the  days 
of  John  the  Baptist  until  now,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it 
by  force,  for  all  the  prophets  and  the  law 
prophesied  until  John.  And  if  ye  will  receive  it, 
this  is  Elias  which  was  for  to  come.    He  that 


hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  Though  thus 
high  his  authority,  a  saint  and  servant  of  the 
Most  High,  yet  was  he  under  the  Mosaic  law ; 
for  it  was  said  of  Jesus,  that  he  was  born  under 
the  law ;  and  John  was  born  a  few  months  pre- 
vious. Again,  John  says  of  his  commission, 
"  And  I  knew  him  not,  but  that  he  should  be  made 
manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come  baptising 
with  water ;  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  upon  whom  thou 
shalt  see  the  spirit  descending  and  remaining 
on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

From  this  we  are  warranted  to  believe  the 
ministrations  of  John  and  of  Jesus  were  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  as  John  himself  says, 
"  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repent- 
ance ;  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier 
than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear; 
he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire ;  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  shall 
thoroughly  purge  his  floor  and  gather  his  wheat 
into  his  garner,  but  the  chaff  he  shall  burn  with 
unquenchable  fire."  He  further  states,  that 
"  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 
Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  baptism  of  John 
and  that  of  Christ  are  plainly  type  and  anti- 
type. But  it  may  be  said,  that  our  Saviour  was 
baptized  by  John.  Very  true;  but  when  he 
applied  therefor,  John  having  an  idea  who 
he  was,  forbad  him,  saying,  "  I  have  need  to 
be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ?" 
Jesus  opened  the  way  by  saying,  "  Suffer  it  to 
be  so  now;  for  thus  it  becometh  us  io  fulfil  all 
righteousness,"  doubtless  referring  to  what  was 
binding  by  the  law. 

On  the  same  principle  Jesus  was  circumcised 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  he  further 
says,  long  after,  in  speaking  of  the  supper : 
"  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  the  pass- 
over  with  you  before  I  suffer ;  for  I  say  unto 
you  I  shall  not  eat  any  more  thereof,  until  it  be 
fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 

From  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  New 
Testament,  they  with  their  disciples  formed  two 
distinct  companies,  but  little  connected  with 
each  other.  I  find  nothing  to  show  that  they 
were  more  than  twice  in  each  other's  company. 
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Neither  do  I  find  that  Jesus  ever  commissioned 
his  disciples  to  baptize  with  water.  He  first 
commissioned  the  twelve,  not  to  the  Gentiles,  but 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  to 
"  preach,  saying,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand,"  but  gave  them  no  directions  about  ad- 
ministering water  baptism.  Neither  did  he  give 
any  directions  to  the  seventy  to  administer  it. 
None  of  the  Evangelists  state  that  Christ  ever 
baptized  with  water,  but  it  is  said  explicitly, 
that  he  did  not;  but  he  said  to  his  disciples, 
"  as  my  father  sent  me,  so  send  I  you ;  and  the 
works  that  I  do,  ye  shall  do  also ;  and  greater 
works  than  these,  because  I  go  to  my  father." 

But  after  his  resurrection  he  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples, "  All  power  is  given  me,  both  in  heaven 
and  in  earth ;  go  ye,  therefore,  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  into*  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  command  you. 
Lo !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world."  Here  again  he  makes  no  mention 
of  water  baptism,  nor  do  I  find  anything  to  show 
that  they  who  heard  it  so  understood  him. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  Peter  did  not 
understand  it  as  many  sincere  people  do  at  the 
present  day ;  if  so,  he  would  not  have  confined 
his  labors  to  his  own  nation  from  A.  D.  33,  to 
A.  D.  41,  and  then  had  to  be  convinced  by  an  ex- 
traordinary miracle  of  the  propriety  of  going  to 
a  Gentile's  house.  But  when  he  did  go  and  be- 
gan to  preach  there,  the  "  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 
them  as  on  us  at  the  heginning."  "  Then,  re- 
membered I  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  said 
that  '  John  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
hence.'  "  Still  Peter  enquired,  even  after  this, 
"  Can  any  forbid  water,  that  these  should  be  bap- 
tized as  well  as  we  ?"  And  none  objecting,  he 
commanded  it  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  probably  it  was  done ;  the  same  as 
they  were  commanded  to  anoint  the  sick  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  But  when  Peter  wrote  his 
epistle  to  his  brethren,  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  been  further  initiated  into  the  new  dispen- 
sation, than  when  he  commanded  the  rite  ad- 
ministered ;  for  he  then  makes  use  of  the  figure 
of  the  eight  persons  being  saved  by  water  i 
"  The  like  figure  whereunto,  baptism,  doth  now 
also  save  us,  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Now,  when  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
elders,  they  called  Peter  to  an  account,  and  as 
he  expounded  unto  them  by  order  the  whole  of 
the  miracle,  they  broke  out  with  this  acknow- 
ledgment, "  then  hath  God  granted  repentance 
unto  life  to  the  Gentiles."  From  this  time  for- 
ward they  appeared  willing  to  own  the  Gentiles 
as  brethren,  who  professed  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
But  this  brought  the  church  into  difficulty,  be- 
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cause  the  Jews  wished  the  Gentile  brethren  to 
live  as  they  lived ;  and  in  this  tried  situation  they 
continued  from  A.  D.  41  to  A.  D.  46,  when  they 
met  in  council  at  J erusalem,  desirous  to  know 
what  would  be  proper  to  lay  upon  the  Gentile 
brethren.  We  are  informed  that  there  were 
disputations  and  dissensions  among  them  ;  but  as 
they  sought  the  mind  of  the  Head  of  the  Church 
respecting  these  things,  they  at  length  became 
so  fully  satisfied,  that  they  could  say,  "  it  seem- 
eth  good  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  and  unto  us  also, 
to  lay  upon  the  Gentiles  no  greater  burden  than 
thesefew  necessary  things,"  naminga number,  and 
appointed  Paul  and  Barnabus  to  carry  the  de- 
cision down  to  Antioch  and  other  places.  Now 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that,  had  that 
council  considered  water  baptism  a  gospel  ordi- 
nance, they  would  have  neglected  to  enjoin  it 
upon  them  as  such,  and  I  find  nothing  of  one 
solitary  instance  of  their  administering  it  to  any 
Gentile,  of  which  class  are  we,  after  that  de- 
cision. There  are  two  or  three  cases,  however, 
rather  ambiguous — that  of  Lydia  and  of  the 
jailer,  and  some  of  the  Corinthians,  whom  Paul 
baptized,  as  Crispus  and  Gaius,  and  thanked 
God  that  he  had  baptized  no  more  of  them,  lest 
they  should  say  he  baptized  in  his  own  uame. 
But  this  Crispus,  the  Apostle  states,  was  a  ruler 
among  the  Jews,  and  so  doubtless  the  others  who 
were  baptized  were  also  Jews.  Now,  had  Paul 
considered  it  a  gospel  ordinance,  can  we  suppose 
that  he  would  have  thanked  God  that  he  did 
no  more  of  it  ? 

Fourteen  years  after  the  great  council  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  A.  D.  60,  we  find  Paul  in  company  with 
the  elders.  They  called  him  brother  Paul,  and 
said,  "  Thou  seest  how  many  thousands  of  Jews 
there  are  who  believe,  and  they  are  all  zealous 
of  the  law,  and  they  have  heard  of  thee  that 
thou  hast  been  teaching  the  Jews  to  live  as  do 
the  Gentiles,  that  there  was  no  need  of  circum- 
cising the  children  and  keeping  the  customs 
and  doubtless,  those  who  had  received  John's 
baptism  were  as  zealous  of  that  as  the  Jews 
were  of  the  Mosaic  law.  They  then  stated  to 
Paul,  "  we  have  here  with  us  four  men  who 
have  performed  a  vow.  Enter  thou  with  them 
into  purification,  and  be  at  charges  with  them, 
&;c.,  that  all  may  know  that  those  things  whereof 
they  were  informed  concei'uing  thee  are  noth- 
ing ;  but  that  thou  thyself  also  walkest  orderly 
and  keepest  the  law;"  stating  that  they  had  writ- 
ten to  the  Gentiles  that  they  observe  no  such 
thing,  save  onlj  that  they  keep  themselves 
from  idols,  from  blood,  &c.,  by  which  I  under- 
stand that  they,  and  we,  are  released  from  all 
those  Jewish  rites  and  typical  ceremonies ;  that 
their  day  is  passed,  and  we  are  privileged  to  en- 
joy the  anti-type,  the  reality,  the  saving  and 
true  substance. 

I  have  passed  over  many  plain  portions  of 
Scripture,  which  are  applicable  to  this  subject, 
particularly  the  case  of  Apollos,  and  the  twelve 
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disciples  who  were  baptized  only  with  John's 
baptism,  whom  Paul  met  at  Ephesus.  In 
conclusion,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  blotted  out 
the  handwriting  of  ordinances,  and  nailed  them 
to  the  cross.  Therefore  the  Apostle  queried : 
"  If  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments 
of  the  world,  why,  as  though  living  in  the 
world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances?  touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not  of  those  things  which 
perish  with  the  using."  Surely  water  baptism 
is  as  perishable  with  the  using  as  any  of  the 
figures  under  the  Mosaic  law.  Now,  with  the 
same  good  will  that  induced  me  to  leave  these 
remarks,  I  close,  subscribing  myself  your  true 
and  aged  friend,  Elihu  Anthony. 


AT  AN  ADJOURNED  MEETING  FOR  SUFFERINGS, 
HELD  IN  LONDON,  THE  15tH  OF  FIFTH  MONTH, 

1858. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  correspond  with 
those  who  profess  with  Friends  abroad. 

We  have  but  little,  difiering  from  our  usual 
report,  to  communicate  about  our  friends  at 
Pyrmont  and  Minden.  Their  answers  to  the 
queries  continue  to  be  transmitted  ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  meetings  for  worship  continue  to 
be  held  on  First  and  Fourth  days,  both  at  Pyrmont 
and  Minden,  those  on  Fourth-day  being  often 
but  small.  Love  seems  to  prevail  amongst  them, 
and  in  other  respects  the  answers  present  but  few 
exceptions.  They  have  been  subject  to  distraints 
at  Minden,  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, to  the  value  of  130  dollars,  or  nearly  £20, 
including  the  charges  of  distraint.  These  are 
made  exclusively  in  lieu  of  military  service. 
The  school  is  still  conducted  under  the  care  of 
our  friend  Christian  Schelp,  and  contains  sixteen 
scholars,  who  are,  we  believe,  carefully  taught  in 
the  elements  of  useful  learning,  and  also  in  the 
truths  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  the  principles 
of  our  religious  Society.  In  attending  to  other 
service  on  behalf  of  Friends,  three  of  our  num- 
ber visited  the  two  meetings  in  the  course  of 
last  summer,  through  whom  we  received  much 
satisfactory  information  on  their  condition. 

In  consequence  of  some  fresh  arrangements 
made  among  themselves  by,  our  friends  of  Con- 
genies  and  the  neighborhood,  resulting  in  the 
forming  of  a  new  list  of  members  of  their  Two 
Months'  Meeting,  including  eighty-two  members, 
and  another  list  including  twenty- three  children 
not  considered  as  strictly  in  membership,  we 
thought  it  well  to  address  an  epistle  to  them,  of 
which  we  present  a  copy  with  this  Report. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  answers  to  the  queries  have 
also  been  received — small  meetings  for  worship 
continue  to  be  held  at  Congenies,  and  at  several 
other  places  thereaway  ;  beyond  this  we  find  but 
little  to  report  to  the  Meeting.  The  girls'  school 
which  was  established  at  Nismes,  about  the  year 
1840,  has  now  very  much  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Clarisse  Benezet.    It  had  been  from  the  first, 
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both  when  conducted  for  many  years  by  our  late 
valued  friend  Justine  Paradon,  and  subsequently 
under  Clarisse  Benezet's  superintendence,  over- 
looked by  a  Committee  of  the  Two  Months' 
Meeting,  and  was  kindly  and  liberally  assisted  by 
some  Friends  of  this  country,  and  from  else- 
where. 

In  attempting  such  an  imperfect  review  as  we 
are  capable  of  taking  of  this  boarding  school,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  it  has 
been  a  real  benefit  to  the  children  educated 
there,  bringing  credit  to  the  managers,  from  the 
careful  Christian  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted. 

As  regards  our  friends  in  Norway,  after  the 
particulars  which  we  furnished  last  year,  we  do 
not  see  that  we  can  do  better  than  hand  in  the 
epistle  from  this  Committee  sent  a  few  months 
ago,  and  the  reply  just  received. 

Copies  of  the  minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings of  the  Fourth  month  o£  last  |year,  were 
forwarded  last  summer  to  our  Friends  in  Adelaide, 
Hobarton,  Melbourne  and  Sydney ;  and  commu- 
nications have  been  received  from  such  meetings 
for  discipline,  with  the  exception  of  Sydney, 
where  their  numbers  are  the  fewest. 

As  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  minute  are  of 
serious  importance  to  our  friends  in  those  parts, 
and  these  communications  have  been  but  recently 
received,  this  Committee  is  of  the  judgment  that 
it  is  preferable  to  postpone,  until  after  the  ap- 
proaching Yearly  Meeting,  the  consideration  of 
the  general  question,  viz. :  the  transfer  of  mem- 
bership from  Monthly  Meetings  in  this  country, 
to  the  meetings  for  discipline  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere. 

The  epistle  from  the  small  Yearly  Meeting 
held  in  Hobarton,  in  the  Twelfth  month  last, 
together  with  the  papers  which  came  with  it,  are 
now  presented  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufi'erings. 
We  may  further  report  that  copies  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  epistle,  with  other  documents  of  that 
meeting,  were  forwarded  to  the  few  meetings  for 
discipline  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  some 
Friends  settled  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
New  Zealand,  and  in  Australia.  The  sum  of 
£500  has  been  transmitted  to  Friends  in  Mel- 
bourne towards  the  erection  of  their  new  meet- 
ing-house, being  very  nearly  the  amount  raised 
by  the  liberality  of  Friends  at  the  time  of  the 
last  Yearly  Meeting, 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JosiAH  FoRSTER,  Clerk. 
London,  "[si  of  Fifth  month,  1858. 


LOSING  THE  WAY. 

Grotthold,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  made  a 
journey  into  the  country,  and  the  weather  being 
cloudy,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  pitch-dark 
night.  In  spite  of  the  gloom  and  mire,  their 
courage  did  not  fail  so  long  as  they  were  sure  of 
being  in  the  right  way.    From  this,  however, 
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they  soon  turned  aside  into  one  leading  they 
knew  not  whither,  and  then  their  anxiety  began, 
and  was  increased  by  the  breaking  down  of  their 
carriage,  which  they  were  forced  to  repair  as 
best  they  could.  Every  tree  they  saw  now 
seemed  to  them  a  tower,  and  every  copse  a  cot- 
tage ;  and  so  they  proceeded  along,  between  fear 
and  hope,  until  at  length  they  reached  a  village. 
The  adventure  afterwards  suggested  to  Gotthold 
the  following  reflections  :  On  the  journey  of 
life,  our  experience  is  often  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  this  evening.  So  long  as  a  man  keeps  in  the 
path  of  his  vocation,  he  never  loses  heart ;  be- 
cause, whatever  adversity  befall — though  the 
night  of  tribulation  darken  around,  and  he 
stumble  from  one  slough  into  another — his 
thought  still  is  :  No  matter  !  I  am  on  the  right 
way,  and  walk  on  it  by  the  command  of  God ; 
and  to  my  wished-for  destination  it  must  infalli- 
bly bring  me  at  last.  With  this  persuasion,  he 
steadfastly  and  patiently  conquers  all  adversities. 
It  is  difi'erent  with  the  man  whose  conscience 
tells  him  that  he  has  presumptuously  gone  aside 
from  the  path  of  his  vocation,  and  attempted 
either  more  or  other  things  than  those  enjoined 
him  by  God.  In  that  case,  no  sooner  does  he 
meet  with  a  mishap,  than  he  loses  courage ;  his 
strength  fails,  and  he  becomes  anxious  and 
alarmed,  and  doubtful  of  the  issue  to  which  his 
error  may  lead.  At  the  same  time,  he  generally 
reaches  some  place,  or  finds  some  leisure  to  re- 
pent of  his  folly,  and  implore  help  from  God. 
Woe  to  him,  then,  if  he  neglect  the  opportunity ! 
Wherefore,  let  us  continue  mindful  of  the  ad- 
monition of  the  wise  son  of  Sirach  :  "  What  is 
commanded  thee,  think  thou  thereupon,  \int  be 
not  curious  in  unnecessary  matters." — Gotthold' s 
Emblems. 


Letter  from  Anna  Seward,  detailing  a  coitversa- 
iion  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mary  Knowles. 

Behold,  dear  M.,  the  promised  minutes  of  that 
curious  conversation  which  once  passed  at  Mr. 
Dilly's,  the  bookseller,  in  a  literary  party,  formed 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Boswell,  Dr.  Mayo,  and 
others,  whom  Mrs.  Knowles  and  myself  had  been 
invited  to  meet,  and  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  and 
that  lady  disputed  so  earnestly.  It  is,  however, 
previously  necessary  that  you  should  know  the 
history  of  the  very  amiable  young  woman  who 
was  the  subject  of  their  debate. 

Jenny  Harry  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
planter  in  the  East  Indies.  He  sent  her  over  to 
England  to  receive  her  education,  in  the  house 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Spry,  where  Mrs.  Knowles,  the 
celebrated  Quaker,  was  frequently  a  visitor.  Mr. 
Spry  affected  wit,  and  was  perpetually  rallying 
Mrs.  Knowles  on  the  subject  of  her  Quakerism, 
in  the  presence  of  this  young,  gentle,  and  in- 
genuous girl,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had 
received  what  is  called  a  proper  education,  one 
of  modem  accomplish ments,  without  having  been 
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much  instructed  in  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
her  religious  belief.  Upon  these  visits,  Mrs. 
Knowles  was  often  led  into  a  serious  defence  of 
Quaker  principles.  She  speaks  with  clear  and 
graceful  eloquence  on  every  subject.  Her  an- 
tagonists were  shallow  theologists,  and  opposed 
only  idle  and  pointless  raillery  to  deep  and  long- 
studied  reasoning  on  the  precepts  of  Scripture, 
uttered  in  persuasive  accents,  and  clothed  with 
all  the  beauty  of  language.  Without  any  design 
of  making  a  proselyte,  she  gained  one. 

Miss  Harry  grew  pensively  serious,  and  medi- 
tated perpetually  on  all  which  had  dropt  from 
the  lips  of  Mrs.  K.  on-  a  theme,  the  infinite 
importance  of  which  she  then,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  began  to  feel.  At  length,  her  imagi- 
nation pursuing  this,  its  primal  religious  bias,  she 
believed  Quakerism  the  only  true  Christianity. 
Beneath  such  conviction,  she  thought  it  her  duty 
to  join,  at  every  hazard  of  worldly  interest,  that 
class  of  worshippers.  On  declaring  these  senti- 
ments, several  ingenious  clergymen  were  commis- 
sioned to  reason  with  herj  but  we  all  know  the 
force  of  first  impressions  in  theology.  This 
young  lady  was  argued  with  by  the  divines,  and 
threatened  by  her  guardian,  in  vain.  She  per- 
sisted in  resigning  her  splendid  expectations  for 
what  appeared  to  her  the  path  of  duty. 

Her  father,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
her  changed  faith,  informed  her  that  she  might 
choose  between  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  and 
his  favor,  or  two  thousand  pounds  and  his  re- 
nunciation, as  she  continued  a  churchwoman  or 
commenced  a  Quaker. 

Miss  Harry  lamented  her  father's  displeasure, 
but  thanked  him  for  the  pecuniary  alternative, 
assuring  him  that  it  included  all  her  wishes  as  to 
fortune.  Soon  after,  she  left  her  guardian's 
house  and  boarded  in  that  of  Mrs.  Knowles;  to 
her  she  often  observed,  that  Dr.  Johnson's  dis- 
pleasure, whom  she  had  often  seen  at  her  guar- 
dian's, and  who  always  appeared  fond  of  her,  was 
amongst  the  greatest  mortifications  of  her  then 
situation.  Once  she  came  home  in  tears,  and 
told  her  friend  she  had  met  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
street,  and  had  ventured  to  ask  him  how  h^  did; 
but  that  he  would  not  deign  to  answer  her,  and 
walked  scornfully  on.  She  added,  "  you  are  to 
meet  him  soon  at  Mr.  Dilly's — plead  for  me." 
Thus  far  as  prefatorj'  to  those  requested  minutes, 
which  I  made  at  the  time  of  the  ensuing  con- 
versation. It  commenced  with  Mrs.  Knowles 
saying, — "lam  to  ask  thy  indulgence.  Doctor, 
towards  a  gentle  female  to  whom  thou  usedst  to 
be  kind,  and  who  is  uneasy  at  the  loss  of  that 
kindness.  Jenny  Harry  weeps  at  the  conscious- 
ness that  thou  wilt  not  speak  to  her." 

"  Madam,  I  hate  the  odious  wench,  and  desire 
you  will  not  talk  to  me  about  her." 

"Yet  what  is  her  crime,  Doctor?" 

"Apostacy,  madam;  apostacy  from  the  com- 
munity in  which  she  was  educated." 

"  Surely  the  quitting  one  community  for  anotlicr 
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cannot  be  a  crime,  if  it  is  done  from  motives  of  I 
conscience.    Hadst  thou  been  educated  in  the 
Romish  Church,  I  must  suppose  thou  wouldst 
have  abjured  its  errors,  and  that  there  would  have 
been  merit  in  the  abjuration." 

"Madam,  if  I  had  been  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  I  believe  I  should  have  questioned 
my  right  to  quit  the  religion  of  my  fathers;  there- 
fore, well  may  I  hate  the  arrogance  of  a  young 
wench,  who  sets  herself  up  for  a  judge  on  theo- 
logical points,  and  deserts  the  religion  in  whose 
bosom  she  was  nurtured." 

"  She  has  not  done  so  :  the  name  and  the  faith 
of  Christians  are  not  denied  to  the  sectaries." 

"  If  the  name  is  not,  the  common  sense  is." 

"  I  will  not  dispute  this  point  with  thee, 
Doctor,  at  least  at  present ;  it  would  carry  us  too 
far.  Suppose  it  granted,  that,  in  the  mind  of  a 
young  girl,  the  weaker  arguments  appeared  the 
stronger;  her  want  of  better  judgment  should 
excite  thy  pity,  not  thy  resentment." 

"  Madam,  it  has  my  anger,  and  my  contempt, 
and  always  will  have  them." 

"  Consider,  Doctor,  she  must  be  sincere. — 
Consider  what  a  noble  fortune  she  has  sacrificed." 

"  Madam,  madam,  I  have  never  taught  myself 
to  consider  that  the  association  of  folly  can  ex- 
tenuate guilt." 

"  Ah,  Doctor,  we  cannot  rationally  suppose 
that  the  Deity  will  not  pardon  a  defect  in  judg- 
ment, (supposing  it  should  prove  one,)  in  that 
breast  where  the  consideration  of  serving  Him 
according  to  its  idea,  in  spirit  and  truth,  has  been 
a  preferable  inducement  to  that  of  worldly  in- 
terest." 

"  Madam,  I  pretend  not  to  set  bounds  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Deity ;  but  I  hate  the  wench,  and 
shall  ever  hate  her.  I  hate  all  impudence ;  but 
the  impudence  of  a  chit's  apostaoy,  I  nauseate." 

"  Jenny  is  a  very  gentle  creature.  She  trembles 
to  have  offended  her  parent,  though  far  removed 
from  his  presence ;  she  grieves  to  have  offended 
her  guardian,  and  she  is  sorry  to  have  offended 
Dr.  Johnson  whom  she  loved,  admired,  and 
honored." 

"  Why  then,  madam,  did  she  not  consult  the 
man  whom  she  pretends  to  have  loved,  admired, 
and  honored,  upon  her  new  fangled  scruples? 
If  she  had  looked  up  to  that  man  with  any  de- 
gree of  the  respect  she  professes,  she  would  have 
supposed  his  ability  to  judge  of  fit  and  right,  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  a  raw  wench  j  ust  out  of  her 
primer." 

"  Ah  !  Doctor,  remember  it  was  not  from 
amongst  the  witty  and  the  learned  that  Christ 
selected  his  disciples,  and  constituted  the  teachers 
of  his  precepts.  Jenny  thinks  Dr.  Johnson  great 
and  good ;  but  she  also  thinks  the  gospel  demands 
and  enjoins  a  simpler  form  of  worship  than  that 
of  the  Established  Church;  and  that  it  is  not  in 
wit  and  eloquence  to  supersede  the  force  of  what 
appears  to  her  a  plain  and  regular  system,  which 
cancels  all  typical  and  mysterious  ceremonies,  as 


fruitless  and  even  idolatrous;  and  asks  only  obe- 
dience to  its  injunctions,  and  the  ingenuous 
homage  of  a  devout  heart." 

"  The  homage  of  a  fool's  head,  madam,  you 
should  say,  if  you  will  pester  me  about  the  ridi- 
culous wench." 

"  If  thou  choosest  to  suppose  her  ridiculous, 
thou  canst  not  deny  that  she  has  been  religious, 
sincere,  disinterested.  Canst  thou  believe  that 
the  gate  of  Heaven  will  be  shut  to  the  tender 
and  pious  mind,  whose  first,  consideration  has 
been  that  of  apprehended  duty  ?" 

"  Pho,  pho,  madam,  who  says  it  will?" 

"Then  if  Heaven  shuts  not  its  gate,  shall  man 
shut  his  heart  ?  If  the  Deity  accept  the  homage 
of  such  as  sincerely  serve  him,  under  every  form 
of  worship.  Dr.  Johnson  and  this  humble  girl, 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  meet  in  a  blessed  eternity, 
whither  human  animosity  must  not  be  carried." 

"  Madam,  I  am  not  fond  of  meeting  fools  any- 
where; they  are  detestable  company,  and  while 
it  is  in  my  power  to  avoid  conversing  with  them, 
I  certainly  shall  exert  that  power;  and  so  you 
may  tell  the  odious  wench,  whom  you  have  per- 
suaded to  think  herself  a  saint,  and  of  whom  you 
will,  I  suppose,  make  a  preacher;  but  I  shall 
take  good  care  she  does  not  preach  to  me" 

The  loud  and  angry  tone  in  which  he  thundered 
out  these  replies  to  his  calm  and  able  antagonist, 
frightened  us  all,  except  Mrs.  Knowles,  who 
gently,  not  sarcastically,  smiled  at  his  injustice. 
Boswell  whispered  to  me,  "I  never  saw  this 
mighty  lion  so  chafed  before." 


THE  TRUE  REVIVAL  SPIRIT. 

The  revival  spirit  is  a  tender,  humble,  heart- 
broken spirit.  This  is  essential  to  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  "  The  sacrifices  of  Grod  are  a  broken 
spirit.  A  broken  and  contrite  heart,  O  Grod, 
thou  wilt  not  despise."  This  is  accompanied 
with  feelings  of  deep  self-abasement.  The  prayer 
of  Daniel  previous  to  the  return  from  captivity, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  specimen  of 
genuine  revival  feeling.  A  great  portion  of  this 
prayer  is  the  language  of  broken-hearted  confes- 
sion. And  such  will  be  found  to  be  the  language 
of  Christians,  on  awakening  from  a  long  season 
of  spiritual  slumber ;  and  whenever  this  melting- 
spirit  becomes  general  in  a  church,  great  and 
glorious  is  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

This  spirit  is  far  removed  from  noise  and  con- 
fusion, and  vain  confidence.  The  accents  of 
humble,  broken-hearted  penitence  will  be  heard 
in  the  pulpit,  in  the  social  meeting,  and  at  the 
family  altar;  and  the  secret  places  will  witness 
the  deep  struggles  of  spirit,  where  the  humble 
souls  wrestle  with  their  God,  for  spiritual  bless- 
ings upon  themselves  and  others.  The  unhum- 
bled  heart  cannot  approach  near  the  mercy-seat, 
"  for  he  knoweth  the  proud  afar  off."  He  will 
not  accept  the  sacrifice  of  the  self-confident  or  of 
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the  vain  glorious,  even  though,  like  Baal's  priests, 
they  cry  aloud  from  morning  to  evening. 

This  is  also  a  tender,  melting  spirit.  It  meets 
a  response  in  kindred  hearts,  and  an  affectionate, 
loving  spirit  pervades  the  little  band  of  praying 
souls.  It  administers  warning,  exhortation,  and 
entreaty  to  impenitent  souls,  in  a  tender,  kind, 
and  gentle  manner,  and  repulse,  and  even 
abuse,  is  met  with  meekness.  It  is  opposed 
to  harsh,  austere  and  bitter  rebukes,  which 
stir  up  the  wrathful  passions  of  men.  Even  op- 
position and  violence  are  disarmed  before  it;  and 
rebuke  from  such  a  spirit  enters  into  the  soul 
like  a  sharp,  two-edged  sword.  But  this  spirit 
cannot  be  acquired  without  deep  struggles  of 
soul,  nor  maintained  without  great  watchfulness 
and  care.  It  shuns  the  noisy  scenes  of  carnal 
strife,  and  dwells  not  with  the  soul  that  harbors 
envy,  ill  will,  bitterness,  wrath,  or  an  unforgiv- 
ing temper.  0  that  such  a  spirit  pervaded  the 
whole  Church  militant !  How  soon  would  the 
banner  of  the  cross  be  displayed  over  the  ruins 
of  Satan's  empire  ! — London  Revivalist. 


Extracts  from  "  Three  Lectures  on  tlie  Early 
History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Bi-istol 
and  Somersetshire."   By  William  Tanner. 

(Continued  from  page  50.) 

The  earliest  certificates  which  I  have  met  with, 
for  ministers  travelling  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
were  not  issued  by  the  meetings  to  which  the 
ministers  belonged,  but  by  Friends  among  whom 
they  had  been  travelling.  One  of  these,*  dated 
1655,  was  sent  by  Friends  of  Bristol  in  behalf  of 
Edward  Burrough  and  Francis  Howgill,  who 
were  then  travelling  in  Ireland.  This  document 
was  sent  to  Ireland  from  hence,  in  consequence 
of  certain  calumnies  with  which  these  ministers 
had  been  assailed.  It  certifies  whomsoever  it 
may  concern,  that  "  Francis  Howgill  and  Edward 
Burrough  are  not  vagabonds  or  disorderly  per- 
sons, or  popishly  affected,  or  disaffected  to  godli- 
ness— but  are  natives  of  Kendal,  in  Westmore- 
land, where  hath  been  their  constant  abode, 
(except  in  the  warrs  and  the  ministry  of  the 
Grospel,)  and  are  well  known  to  the  writers  to 
have  been,  and  to  be  men  of  a  sober,  honest,  and 
godly  conversation,  always  faithful  to,  and  active 
for  the  Commonwealth,  and  are  of  a  settled  prin- 
ciple in  religion;  sound  in  the  faith,  having 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Rock  of  Ages,  for  their  founda- 
tion, in  obedience  to  whom  they  have  borne  their 
testimony  in  this  nation,  at  London  for  several 
months,  and  in  this  city  of  Bristol,  and  in  divers 
other  parts  of  this  nation,  having  free  liberty, 
travelling  up  and  down  and  preaching  the  Grospcl 
freely,  according  to  the  example  of  the  saints 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth."  It  is  fur- 
ther certified  that  their  going  to  Ireland  was  in 
obedience  to  the  Lord,  to  bear  witness  to  the 
eternal  truth,  and  that  they  went  with  the  con- 


sent of  the  Church.  Another  certificate,*  is 
dated  Exon,  the  third  of  the  eleventh  month, 
1682,  and  is  on  behalf  of  Thomas  Taylley,  "who," 
it  says,  "arrived  in  England,  after  his  captivity 
in  Algiers,  about  two  or  three  weeks  since,  and 
was  landed  at  Dartmouth."  Friends  of  Exeter 
state,  that  he  had  since  been  among  them  in  the 
service  of  truth,  and  was  passing  thence  to 
London,  desiring  to  visit  Friends  on  his  journey, 
and  being  a  stranger  and  not  knowing  where  to 
find  Friends,  or  how  the  meetings  lie,  they  ask 
for  him  the  assistance  and  direction  of  his  Friends 
from  place  to  place  This  document  was  signed 
by  eleven  Friends,  (among  other  names,  is  that 
of  William  Hingston.)  In  the  second  month  of 
1698,  William  Penn,  who  was  then  resident  in 
Bristol,  applied  to  the  Men's  Meeting  for  a  certifi- 
cate to  visit  Ireland.  The  minute  states,  that 
"William  Penn  having  signified  to  this  meeting 
his  intention  shortly  to  go  for  Ireland,  desires, 
according  to  the  good  order  established  among 
Friends,  to  have  a  certificate."  Five  Friends 
were  accordingly  appointed  to  prepare  it.  In 
some  instances  these  documents  were  brought  to 
the  meeting  and  signed  by  Friends  present,  in 
others  the  Friends  who  prepared  them  were  left 
to  sign  them.  This  was  comparatively  unim- 
portant, as  the  first  certificates  simply  stated  that 
the  Friends  on  whose  behalf  they  were  given, 
were  of  orderly  conduct,  and  that  their  ministry 
was  approved.  There  was  a  certificate  granted 
to  Samuel  Bownas,  by  the  south  division  of 
Somerset, in  1707,  for  a  visit  to  Ireland,  in  which 
Friends  say,  that  they  "  have  good  unity  with 
him  in  this  undertaking."  (They  speak  of  him 
as  "  our  well  beloved  Friend  and  laborer  in  the 
Gospel,  for  the  good  of  souls.")  But  for  many 
years  after  this,  the  certificates  given  in  Bristol 
were  restricted  to  a  statement  of  the  conduct  and 
ministry  of  the  Friend  being  of  a  satisfactory 
character.  Sometimes  the  early  meetings  ap- 
pointed committees  to  make  inquiry  on  these 
points,  before  granting  a  certificate  ;  but  they  do 
not  appear,  generally  speaking,  to  have  deliberated 
on  the  particular  proposals  of  religious  service 
made  to  them  from  time  to  time.  Indeed  these 
were  often  expressed,  as  by  William  Penn,  by 
the  word  "  intention."  "  Having  an  inclination 
to  visit,"  &c.  was  a  common  expression  in  the 
Somersetshire  minutes.  Samuel  Bownas  used 
the  word  "  concern."  In  1726,  he  obtained  a 
certificate  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Somer- 
set, to  visit  America,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  he 
having  been  "  a  well  approved  minister,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  a  member  of  this  meeting,  in 
which  station  we  have  reason  to  value  his  re- 
peated services,  do  order  a  certificate  to  be  drawn 
accordingly,  manifesting  our  continued  good  es- 
teem and  unity,  kc,  and  our  approbation  and 
earnest  supplication  for  a  blessing  on  his  said 
journey  and  labor  of  love." 


*  In  the  possession  of  James  Tanner  of  Poitshead. 


*  James  Dii.'6  manuscripls. 
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It  is  probable  that  in  Somersetshire,  as  in 
Bristol,  some  oversight  of  the  ministry  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  committee  to  which  I  referred, 
as  having  been  appointed  to  exercise  private  and 
preliminary  discipline.  In  1714,  the  following 
minute  was  adopted  by  the  south  division 
Monthly  Meeting :  "  Offered  to  the  consideration 
of  this  meeting  by  our  ancient  friend,  Elias  Os- 
borne, whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  offer  to 
our  next  Quarterly  Meeting,  viz. — That  foras- 
much as  we  have  several  Friends  in  our  county 
that  appear  (in)  public  a  little  sometimes,  whose 
welfare  and  prosperity  therein  we  truly  desire, 
whether  it  may  not  be  proper  for  all  the  public 
Friends  in  our  county  to  have  a  select  meeting 
to  wait  upon  the  Lord  together,  and  unbosom 
ourselves  to  each  other ;  (and)  whether  the  day 
before  each  Quarterly  Meeting  may  not  be  a 
convenient  time.  This  meeting  have  unity  with 
the  proposition,  and  do  agree  to  lay  it  before  the 
next  Quarterly  Meeting."  This  proposal  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the 
"  select"  meeting  accordingly  established.  It 
was  constituted  of  Friends  appointed  each  quar- 
ter by  the  respective  Monthly  Meetings,  and 
when  in  1727  other  Friends,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  elders,  were  chosen  to  unite  with  the 
ministers  in  these  meetings,  and  to  take  the  spe- 
cial oversight  of  the  ministry,  the  selection  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  their  appointment  to  at- 
tend such  meetings,  rather  than  by  any  formal 
recognition.  In  Bristol  also,  the  ministers  who 
formed  part  of  the  committee  on  discipline,  felt 
the  need  of  more  free  conference  among  them- 
selves, and  for  many  years  they  were  accustomed 
to  meet  together  every  Seventh-day  afternoon. 
On  these  occasions  they  agreed  what  meetings 
they  would  attend  on  the  following  day  The 
book  containing  these  arrangements,  which  I 
have  examined,  is  ruled  in  three  columns,  for  the 
Friars,  Temple  Street,  and  the  country  meetings. 

One  of  the  queries  received  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  17U0,  was  as  to  the  number  of  minis- 
ters who  had  died  during  the  year,  and  in  an- 
swering it  the  meetings  sometimes  gave  a  short 
notice  of  deceased  Friends.  The  following  is 
the  Somersetshire  answer  for  1708 :  "  One,  viz., 
John  Peddle,  junior.  He  was  a  young  man  in 
good  esteem  with  us,  growing  in  the  gift  of  the 
ministry.  We  question  not  but  he  have  received 
a  good  reward  of  eternal  life  among  the  sancti- 
fied. We  might  enlarge,  but  do  favor  brevity." 
The  first  notice  I  have  found  of  the  longer 
documents,  known  as  testimonies,  which  our 
meetings  for  discipline  have  been  accustomed 
to  issue  from  time  to  time,  in  regard  to  deceased 
ministers,  is  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  minute  of 
1711,  directing  a  testimony  to  be  prepared  for 
John  Banks.  Traditionary  mention  of  this 
Friend  is  still  made  at  Street,  where  he  ended 
his  days,  and  until  lately  there  might  be  seen,  in 
the  low  cottage  room  in  which  Friends'  meetings 
were  then  held,  the  beam  of  the  ceiling,  a  portion 
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of  which  had  been  cut  away,  that  John  Banks, 
who  was  a  tall  man,  might  stand  to  preach.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cumberland,  and  born  in  1648. 
His  parents  had  given  him  a  careful  training, 
and  having  received  seven  years'  instruction  at 
school,  he  became  a  teacher  himself  at  fourteen 
years  of  age.  In  connection  with  another  school, 
to  which  he  removed  a  year  later,  he  undertook  to 
to  read  the  Scriptures  and  Homilies  on  First-days, 
in  a  chapel-of-ease,  for  which  service  he  was  to 
receive  a  shilling  a  year,  and  a  fleece  of  wool, 
from  each  family  attending  his  services,  (besides 
a  shilling  per  quarter  for  each  of  his  twenty-four 
scholars.)  But  having  been  brought  to  much 
serious  tlioughtfulness,  and  led  to  adopt  the 
views  of  Friends,  when  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  he  gave  up  his  reading  and  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  stipulated  payment.  He  was  a  member 
of  Pardshaw  Meeting  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
a  great  part  of  which  time  was  spent  in  repeated 
journeys  through  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland. 
His  faithfulness  involved  him  in  imprisonment 
and  hardships  of  various  kinds.  In  1696,  he 
came  into  the  west,  and  settled  at  Meare,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Street  in  1708.  It  is 
said  of  him  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  testimony : 
"  He  was  a  man  very  zealous  to  the  last,  to 
spread  the  Gospel ;  and  in  all  his  exercises  and 
afflictions  he  had  the  honor  of  God  and  good  of 
his  people  in  his  eyes.  He  devoutly  labored  in 
his  gift,  and  being  an  able  minister  of  Christ, 
was  instrumental  both  to  gather  and  confirm 
many  souls  in  the  truth."  In  William  Penn's 
preface  to  John  Bank's  Journal,  he  speaks  of 
having  known  him  above  forty-four  years,  and  of 
his  having  been  "  an  ordinance  of  strength"  to 
his  '■'  soul,  in  the  early  days"  of  his  own  "  con- 
vincement."  He  says  of  him,  that  he  was  "  a 
heavenly  minister  of  experimental  religion,  of 
a  sound  judgment  and  pious  practice,  valiant  for 
truth  upon  the  earth,  and  ready  to  serve  all  in 
the  love  and  peace  of  the  G-ospel." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Eeview. 
THE  COMET. 

The  Comet  which  is  presenting  so  magnificent 
an  appearance  in  the  west  after  sunset  is_  now 
rapidly  increasing  in  splendor,  and  will  attain  its 
maximum  in  a  few  days.  Its  appearance  will 
then  be  truly  imposing. 

The  motion  of  this  comet  is  retrograde;  that 
is,  it  is  moving  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that 
of  the  planets.  At  present  it  is  moving  with  an 
astonishing  velocity. 

This  comet  was  first  discovered  the  2nd  of  last 
6th  month,  by  Prof.  Donati,  in  Florence,  Italy. 
Hence  it  is  called  Donati's  Comet.  It  was  first 
observed  in  this  country,  6th  mo.  29th,  by  Henry 
M.  Parkhurst,  of  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 

At  first  it  was  conjectured  that  its  orbit  is  an 
ellipse  of  moderate  eccentricity,  and  that  it  is  a 
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return  of  the  first  comet  of  1827,  giving  it  a 
period  of  about  thirty-one  years.  But  this  opin- 
ion has  been  entirely  set  aside  by  the  system  of 
elements  computed  by  James  C.  Watson,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  The  observations  on  which 
he  based  his  calculations  were  made  at  different 
observatories  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the 
ellipticity  of  the  orbit  which  has  hitherto  been 
suspected,  in  case  it  really  exists,  must  be  ex- 
tremely small,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  to  abandon  the  parabolic  hypoth- 
esis in  the  computation  of  elements." 

M.  C.  S. 

Haverford  College,  9th  mo.  21ih,  1858. 

fkTiTnds'  review. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  9,  1858. 

Western  Yearly  Meeting. — Soon  after 
our  last  number  was  prepared  for  the  press,  we 
received  further  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting.  A  Bible  Association  of  Friends 
was  organized  on  Third-day  evening.  A  corres- 
pondent, a  member  of  another  Yearly  Meeting, 
writing  under  date  of  9th  mo.  23d,  says : — 

"  That  the  value  of  our  testimonies  against 
slavery,  war  and  intemperance  is  well  appreciated, 
we  had  good  evidence  in  the  meeting  this  after- 
noon. A  proposition  to  memorialize  the  Legis- 
latures of  Indiana  and  Illinois  on  the  subject  of 
intemperance,  met  with  a  warm  response  from 
many  Friends." 

The  use  of  tobacco  was  also  earnestly  con- 
demned. A  Friend  from  Virginia  spoke  of  it  as 
one  of  the  main  suppoi-ts  of  slavery  in  that  State, 
and  he  and  others  strongly  discouraged  its  con- 
sumption on  that  account.  The  selling  of  grain 
into  channels  where  it  will  be  likely  to  find  its 
way  to  the  distilleries,  was  also  discouraged. 

A  report  on  Education  represented  the  care  of 
Friends  in  this  important  concern  as  satisfactory, 
there  being  1,779  children  of  suitable  age  to  at- 
tend school,  and  none  without  receiving  some 
instruction.  There  are  53  First-day  schools  un- 
der the  care  of  Friends.  The  reports  of  the 
Manual  Labor  School  and  of  the  Committee 
having  charge  of  aiding  the  people  of  color,  were 
received  with  interest  and  approval.  An  agree- 
able feature  of  the  latter  was  a  statement,  that 
several  colored  youths  were  giving  promise  of 
becoming  useful  teachers. 

On  the  24th,  a  Memorial,  to  be  presented  to 
the  Legislatures  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  in  favor 


of  legal  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits, 
was  read  and  approved.  Friends  were  reminded 
that  memorializing  the  Legislature  or  obtaining  a 
favorable  law,  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  work 
that  would  devolve  upon  the  advocates  of  tem- 
perance. The  connection  existing  between  the 
vitiated  appetite  that  craves  tobacco,  and  that 
which  demands  intoxicating  liquors,  appeared  to 
be  clearly  understood;  and  also  the  necessity 
that  the  real  friends  of  temperance  should  them- 
selves set  an  example  of  abstinence. 

The  subject  of  addressing  an  Epistle  to  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  was  considered  in  a  kind 
spirit,  but  the  time  did  not  appear  to  have  come 
for  taking  this  step.  Epistles  to  all  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

The  meeting  having  transacted  its  business 
satisfactorily,  concluded,  on  the  afternoon  of  6th 
day,  in  the  same  harmony  and  brotherly  love, 
which  characterized  its  proceedings  throughout 
the  several  sittings. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mary  Knowles. — Al- 
though the  celebrated  conversation  between  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mary  Knowles,  which  finds  a  place 
in  our  columns  this  week,  may  be  familiar  to 
some  of  our  readers,  it  will  probably  not  be  so  to 
the  younger  class.  Mary  Knowles  was  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Knowles,  an  eminent  physician  in  Lon- 
don, and  died  in  1807,  aged  80  years.  Of 
Jenny  Harry,  we  have  seen  little  other  account 
than  that  contained  in  the  minutes  of  this  con- 
versation, and  in  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  of  Anna  Seward  to  Mary  Knowles.  It  ap- 
pears that  she  died  within  a  year  after  marriage. 

"  At  Wellsburn,  Mrs.  Granville  and  myself 
talked  of  the  dear  saint,  your  Jenny  Harry.  I 
read  to  the  animated  party  the  whole  of  your 
letter.  They  were  much  impressed  by  the  pathos 
with  which  it  describes  that  soft  resignation, 
which,  dying  in  the  bloom  of  her  life,  drew  the 
sting  of  death  from  her  bosom ;  and  by  those 
angelic  aspirations  that  lighted,  with  more  than 
a  sun,  the  chambers  of  the  opening  grave.  My 
friends  listened,  with  an  air  of  tender  and  pious 
delight,  to  a  description  which  chased  away  all 
sorrow  for  a  loss,  so  much  her  gain.  It  aug- 
mented the  esteem  with  which  they  had  always 
viewed  the  noble  sacrifice  she  made  to  apprehend- 
ed duty,  of  an  interest  so  dazzling."  *  *  *  * 
Mrs.  Granville  showed  me  Jenny  Harry's  apolo- 
getic tract  on  quitting  our  church,  in  favor  of 
Quakerism,  at  so  vast  a  sacrifice  of  worldly  inter- 
est. We  all  ap:rccd,  for  it  was  read  aloud  in  the 
Wellsburn  circle,  that  this  tract  evinced  depth  of 
thought  and  powers  of  reasoning  that,  in  a  girl 
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of  twenty,  were  extraordinary.  It  occasioned  us 
to  comment,  with  fresh  indignation,  upon  the 
ruffian  asperity  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  subject ; 
for  I  had  previously  recounted  to  them  the  con- 
versation of  that  tremendous  evening,  as  Mr. 
Boswell  calls  it,  at  Dilly's,  when  you,  with  pa- 
tient and  placid  smiles,  calmly  and  concisely 
refuted  the  roarings  of  bigot  rage,  which  in- 
duced his  shuddering  friend's  emphatic  whisper, 
"  I  never  saw  this  mighty  lion  so  chafed  before." 

In  a  letter  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  which 
describes  the  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
Anna  Seward  remarks  that  Boswell  often  spoke 
to  her,  with  regret,  over  the  ferocious,  reasonless 
and  unchristian  violence  of  his  idol  that  night ; 
but  it  is  added,  in  a  note,  that  Boswell  strangely 
mutilated,  abridged  and  changed  the  minutes 
sent  him  of  this  conversation.  The  letter  con- 
tinues : — 

"  0  !  yes,  as  you  observe,  dreadful  were  the 
horrors  which  attended  poor  Johnson's  dying 
state.  His  religion  was  certainly  not  of  that 
nature  which  sheds  comfort  on  the  death-bed 
pillow.  I  believe  his  faith  was  sincere,  and 
therefore  could  not  fail  to  reproach  his  heart, 
which  had  swelled  with  pride,  envy  and  hatred 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  existence.  *  * 
*  *  How  different  from  his  was  the  death-bed 
of  that  sweet  excellence  whom  he  abused  at 
Dilly's." 


The  objects  of  the  large  bequest  of  the  resi- 
due of  his  estate,  made  by  our  late  friend,  Jo- 
siah  Dawson,  having  been  somewhat  misappre- 
hended, and  many  applications  for  aid,  which 
they  cannot  grant,  having  already  been  made  to 
the  Executors,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
publication  of  the  following  extract  from  his 
Will  may  prevent  other  unavailing  requests  on 
the  part  of  individuals  or  associations,  and  save 
the  Executors  some  trouble.  The  amount  appli- 
cable to  the  benevolent  purposes  expressed  by 
the  testator  in  this  clause,  will  probably  be  about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Extracts  from  the   Will  of  Josiali  Dawson  late 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  deceased, 

Duly  proved  the  31st  of  Eighth  month,  1858. 

"  Ninth.  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  all  the 
rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  what- 
soever and  wheresoever,  both  real  and  personal, 
to  my  executors  and  the  survivors  and  survivor 
of  them,  and  the  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators of  such  survivor,  in  trust  and  confidence 
nevertheless,  that  they  shall  and  will  appropriate 
and  apply  the  whole  clear  proceeds  thereof,  and 
all  income  which  shall  accrue  and  be  derived  I 


therefrom,  in  such  way  and  manner,  and  by  such 
means  and  instrumentalities,  as  they  or  the  sur- 
vivors or  survivor  of  them,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  or  his  judgment  and  discretion,  shall  deem 
prudent,  judicious,  and  most  efficient  to  relieve 
and  alleviate  the  necessities  and  sufferings,  and 
promote  the  moral  improvement,  welfare,  pros- 
perity and  comfort  of  individuals  and  families  of 
the  industrious  and  deserving  poor  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia ;  and  to  this  end  I 
authorize  them,  my  said  executors,  and  the  sur- 
vivors and  survivor  of  them,  at  discretion,  to  dis- 
tribute and  pay  over  the  clear  proceeds  and  in- 
come of  my  residuary  estate,  in  parts  and  por- 
tions as  they  may  judge  right  and  proper,  to  such 
charitable  and  benevolent  societies,  associations, 
and  institutions,  present  or  future,  and  whether  in- 
corporated or  not,  or  persons,  as  they  or  he  may  deem 
most  suitable,  worthy,  and  appropriate  almoners 
for  the  execution  and  fulfilment  of  the  respective 
uses,  intents  and  purposes  above  expressed  and 
specified,  without  liability  or  accountability  on 
the  part  of  my  executors  or  the  survivors  or  sur- 
vivor of  them,  in  respect  to  any  portion  of  the 
fund  after  the  administration  of  the  same  shall 
have  been  by  them  or  him  so  committed." 

"  Tenth.  I  appoint  my  friends  Joseph  War- 
ner, Mordecai  L.  Dawson,  William  Biddle,  and 
Thomas  Williamson,  the  executors  of  this  my 
Will,"  &c. 

Robert  and  Sarah  Lindsey  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia from  the  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
good  health,  on  the  28th  ult.,  and  left  this  city, 
for  Canada,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  inst.,  ex- 
pecting to  reach  Toronto  in  the  evening  of  the 
2nd. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  commenced 
on  Fifth  day,  the  30th  ult.,  and  the  number  of 
members  in  attendance  seemed  about  as  large  as 
usual,  notwithstanding  Western  Yearly  Meeting 
has  taken  five  of  its  Quarterly  Meetings.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  Ministers  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  who  attended  that  Meeting  were  pre- 
sent at  this.  Epistles  were  received  from  Lon- 
don and  Dublin,  and  from  all  the  American 
Yearly  Meetings  except  Philadelphia,  and  5000 
copies  of  the  General  Epistle  from  London  were 
directed  to  be  printed  for  distribution.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  first  sitting  was  occupied  by  the 
appointment  of  some  Committees,  and  by  other 
business  of  a  preliminary  character. 

We  hope  to  receive  information  of  the  subse- 
quent sittings  in  season  for  next  week's  issue. 

Married,  at  Friends  Meeting,  Cincinnati,  on  the  23d 
ult.,  Charles  W.  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  to  R.  Oryn- 
THiE,  niece  of  Ezra  and  Elizabeth  Bailj. 
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Died,  In  Lowville,  Lewis  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  on  the  l-4th  of 
6tli  mo.  last,  in  his  51st  year,  William  Walker  Hill, 
an  exemplary  member,  and  for  many  years  Clerk  of 
Friends'  Meeting  at  LowFille.  In  the  midst  of  their 
affliction,  his  bereaved  family  and  friends  "  sorrow 
not  as  others  which  have  no  hope." 

 ,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  14th  of  9th  mo., 

Sicily  Hadley,  wife  of  Noah  Hadley,  in  the  22d  year 
of  her  age — a  member  of  Richland  Monthly  Meeting, 
Iowa. 


WANTED. 

A  well  qualified  male  teacher,  who  is  a  Friend,  for 
Friend's  School,  at  Springfield,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio, 
for  one  year  or  longer.  Good  reference  required. 
One  who  is  qualified  to  teach  at  least  the  elements  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  or  French,  would  be  preferred. 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Edward  Wil- 
liams, Damascoville,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio. 

 .   <M  ■  

"IT  IS  WELL." 
"  Be  hath  done  all  things  well." — Mark  vii.  37. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  this  wlien  all  things  are 
bright  and  prosperous,  when  we  are  in  good 
health,  among  kind  friends,  with  pleasant  occu- 
pations for  the  present,  and  cheerful  prospects 
for  the  future.  Then  our  hearts  are  full  of  hope 
and  joy,  and  we  look  up  gratefully  to  our  Father 
in  heaven  and  say,  "  He  hath  done  all  things 
well."  And  it  is  right  to  do  so,  and  to  receive 
the  blessings  of  His  good  providence  with  joy 
and  gratitude. 

But  when  health  fails,  and  we  are  weak  or  in 
pain,  when  our  worldly  prospects  are  changed, 
and  dear  friends  removed  by  death,  when  our 
duties  are  hard  and  irksome,  and  our  prospects 
dark,  then  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  say,  "  He  hath 
done  all  things  well."  Only  true,  strong  faith 
can  say  it  then,  and  yet  it  is  just  as  true  as  be- 
fore. If  we  are  indeed  among'  the  number  of 
Christ's  believing  children,  we  may  be  sure  that 
all  His  appointments  are  good,  are  wise ;  we  must 
seek  faith  to  believe  this  now,  and  we  shall  see 
it  when  we  look  back  from  heaven  at  last.  Oh ! 
how  gladly  shall  we  there  join  all  the  blessed 
company  of  the  redeemed  in  their  joyful  chorus, 
"He  hath  done  all  things  well!" 

Now,  in  a  song  of  grateful  praise. 
To  my  dear  Lord  my  voice  I'll  raise  ; 
With  all  his  saints  I'll  join  to  tell 
My  Jesus  hath  done  all  things  well. 

Ah  !  since  my  soul  hath  known  his  love. 
What  mercies  has  he  made  me  prove, 
Mercies  which  do  all  praise  excel, 
My  Jesus  hath  done  all  things  well ! 

And  when  to  that  bright  world  I  rise, 
And  join  the  anthems  of  the  skies. 
Above  the  rest  this  note  shall  swell, 
My  Jesus  hath  done  all  things  well. 

Christian  Year-Book. 


It  is  oftentimes  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
greedy  rich  men,  that  he  suffers  them  to  push 
on  their  desires  of  wealth  to  the  excess  of  over- 


reaching, grinding,  or  oppression  ;  which  poisons 
all  they  have  gotten;  so  that  it  commonly  runs 
away  as  fast,  and  by  as  bad  ways,  as  it  was 
heaped  up  together. — Penn. 


THE  VICTORIA  BRIDGE  AT  MONTREAL. 

The  description  of  what  this  Victoria  Bridge 
is,  is  not  one  for  figures,  either  for  height  or 
length,  or  of  similitude.  The  work  is  the  ad- 
vancing, progressing,  resisting,  subduing  power 
of  the  human  hand,  its  course  defined  by  the 
human  intellect.  The  preparation  for  the  erec- 
tion was  enormous.  It  was  no  narrow  strait  like 
the  Menai,  no  quiet,  placid  stream  as  the  Hudson, 
no  easy  breadth  like  the  Thames,  over  which  this 
way  for  the  locomotive  was  to  be  thrown,  but  the 
giant  St.  Lawrence,  a  river  that  deserves  that 
name,  fed  by  the  successive  seas  that  reach  to 
Superior's  Fond  du  Lac,  a  river  taught  in  the 
gorge  of  the  Niagara  and  all  the  lessons  of  the 
rapids,  and  its  education  not  forgotten ;  a  wild  and 
savage  current,  and  over  this  an  iron  road  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter's  length  was  to  be  placed. 

And  while  the  unending  rush  of  the  open 
water  was  an  obstacle  that  seemed  to  defy  the 
labor  of  art,  it  was  in  the  farewell  of  Winter, 
when  the  ice  of  a  climate  such  as  this,  formed 
above  in  the  La  Prairie  basin,  a  widening  of  the 
river,  just  below  Lachine,  when  thus  taken  up  in 
mass  by  the  accumulation  of  the  fragments  that 
are  broken  in  the  descent  of  the  rapids  at  La- 
chine,  comes  down  riding  the  terrible  current 
like  the  destroyer,  that  structure  of  man's  work 
must  be  mighty,  the  binding  together  of  wood, 
the  timber  ever  so  heavy,  and  the  knitting  to- 
gether like  the  intricacies  of  a  cane-brake,  which 
would  endure  before  this  descending  attack. 
This  must  be  encountered,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  river  must  be  respected.  High  up  above 
smoke-pipe  and  spar,  and  what  is  most  above  all, 
above  the  swollen  flood  of  the  Spring,  must  the 
bridge  be  placed.  It  was  to  a  work  like  this 
that  Mr.  Ross  summoned  his  energies,  and  the 
result  of  his  skill  is  already  in  our  sight. 

A  long  causeway  of  earth  and  stone  is  first 
built,  reaching  far  out  into  the  river,  very  broad, 
and  with  its  side  at  such  a  slope  as  to  make  the 
advance  of  the  ice  gradual.  This  embankment 
is  a  great  work  in  itself,  and  is  forgotten  only  in 
the  next  step.  In  the  river  24  piers  are  to  be 
built.  If  it  was  all  in  prediction,  I  think  the 
tourist  would  smile  at  the  wild  promises  of  the 
engineer  as  at  the  day-dr  cam  of  the  enthusi- 
ast. Of  these  piers,  these  foundations  for  the 
bridge,  16  are  built  and  four  in  progress,  leaving 
four  for  the  ensuing  year.  There  they  stand, 
like  sentinel  towers,  like  vast  fragments  of  an 
enormous  wall,  10,000  tons  in  weight,  90  feet  in 
length  at  their  base,  and  so  angled  that  the  crush- 
ing ice  glides  up  the  slope,  and,  broken  at  the 
top,  i'alls  in  a  huge  cataract  of  massive  blocks  on 
either  side.    In  the  last  Spring  the  ice  piled  to 
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tiieir  full  height  and  went  over.  These  stones, 
where  they  meet  the  first  shock  of  the  ice,  are 
smoothed  and  bolted  with  great  irons,  themselves 
clinched  by  plates.  They  threw  aside  the  ice 
of  the  Spring,  which,  although  it  formed  late, 
was  very  massive,  and  they  stand  as  near  the  in- 
vulnerable as  human  hand  can  construct. 

I  am  glad  to  have  seen  them  in  this  unfinished 
condition,  for  arch  of  the  Roman  age  cannot  fur- 
nish more  of  the  beauty  of  the  graceful  with  the 
ponderous  than  these  great  structures  sentineling 
this  mighty  river.  At  each  end  of  the  bridge  a 
tube  is  securely  placed,  and  a  just  judgment  of 
the  bridge  can  be  formed  in  an  examination  of 
these.  I  presume  the  idea  of  most  of  us  con- 
cerning a  tube  to  be  used  as  a  bridge  is  that  of 
a  round  one,  like  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  an  enor- 
mous iron  cylinder.  The  reality  is,  that  they  ap- 
proach the  square — not  entirely  so,  but  with  sides 
of  height  greater  than  the  breadth  of  top  and 
bottom;  the  iron  of  the  bottom  thickened  at  the 
extremities,  that  of  the  top  made  strongest  at  the 
centre,  to  resist  alike  compression  and  elongation. 
The  efiects  of  the  heat  and  frost  are  foreseen, 
and  the  sunshine  is  given  room  sufficient  for  its 
daily  sport  with  the  metal  by  the  use  of  rollers. 
Thoroughly  painted,  with  its  rivets  in  line,  its 
ridges  at  intervals,  close  and  secure,  it  seems  like 
a  long  saloon.  As  for  its  capacity  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  locomotive  and  its  train,  let  them 
roll  through  at  the  pace  of  a  pedestrian  or  roll 
through  with  the  bird's  flight-time,  the  idea  is 
not,  after  seeing  the  structure,  in  consideration. 
It  has  but  one  burden— itself  That  borne,  its 
work  is  all  done. 

Four  more  of  these  tubes  are  to  be  laid  in  this 
year's  work.  It  must  be  recollected  that  it  is 
only  from  May  to  November  that  work  can  be 
done,  for  a  Montreal  Winter  is  no  time  for  up  air 
out-door  employment.  Twelve  hundred  men  are 
employed.  The  preparations  for  every  depart- 
ment of  the  work  would  suffice  for  the  energies 
of  most  communities.  To  build  in  this  deep 
rapid,  the  cofl'er-dams,  in  which,  working  as  se- 
curely as  if  in  a  mountain  shaft,  the  masonry  is 
laid,  is  of  the  most  arduous  undertaking.  All 
manner  of  anchorage  is  necessary,  and  with  these, 
with  great  cribs  and  piles  and  whatever  else  can 
bind  and  hold,  the  contest  is  "unceasing,  [f  the 
pier  will  go  up,  the  river  will  go  down,  and  it  is 
only  the  sure  supremacy  of  patient  perseverance 
that  brings  these  great  masses  of  clinched  ma- 
sonry to  the  surface.  When  the  foundation 
stones  are  once  laid,  six  weeks  suffice  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  pier.  Men  work,  steam  works,  and 
wheels  and  cylinder  will  lift  and  tug  and  build 
when  human  arm  would  weary  and  human  heart 
fail. 

G-reat  frame  works  of  solid  timber  are  tempo- 
rarily built  up,  and  on  these  the  plates  are  brought 
for  the  tubes  and  riveters  to  do  their  work ;  no 
fragile  scaffolding  where  there  is  a  constant  limi- 
tation of  the  labor  by  the  insecurity,  but  a  firm 


floor  is  made,  and  the  clinging  hammer  swings 
clear  and  full.  The  sides  are  put  together  in  the 
workshops  on  the  shore,  and  the  next  tube  finds 
the  proper  arrangements,  ready  for  complete  union 
with  the  one  already  placed.  Each  tube  weighs 
about  three  hundred  tons,  and  the  span  is  240 
feet,  the  centre  ones  to  be  greater.  Sixty  feet 
above  the  water  all  this  iron  work  is  suspended. 
It  is  said  that  Stevenson  saw  an  iron  boat  falj, 
and  caught  by  bow  and  stern,  remain  suspended, 
and  while  he  looked  for  its  fracturing,  it  remain- 
ed entire,  and  this  was  to  him  the  origin  of  the 
Tubular  Bridge.  Men  may  come  from  the  Menai 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  to  see  the  grandest  display, 
of  this  iron  art.  The  river  Mr.  Ross  has  braved' 
has  dangers,  the  overcoming  of  which  will  asso- 
ciate his  name  with  all  that  is  most  eminent  ih< 
engineering. 

Beyond  all  that  I  had  expected  to  find  of 
massive  work,  of  combat  with  difficulty,  of  the, 
secured  and  strong,  in  the  Victoria  Bridge  re-^. 
suited,  and  all  this  set  in  a  scenery  such  as  is 
framed  within  the  Isle  of  St.  Helena,  and  all  of 
city  and  mountain,  and  river  side,  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  beauty  portrays.  I  have  given  no 
coloring  of  delineation.  We  saw  it  amid  the 
gloom  of  a  storm ;  but,  gloom  or  glitter,  it  has 
been  one  of  those  acquaintances  with  the  result 
of  art  and  labor  that  teach  ineff"aceably  the  lesson 
how  much  of  power  the  Ci'eator  has  given  to  the 
creature. 

Finished — ^yes,  even  now,  incomplete  and  un- 
finished— the  Victoria  Bridge  takes  rank  as  the 
noblest  structure  of  art  this  continent  has  within 
it. —  Courier. 


TENERIFFE,  OR  LIFE  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1856,  Mr.  C.  Piazzi 
Smyth  was  despatched  by  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  the  Admiralty  on  a  scientific  mission  to 
the  Peak  of  Tenerifi'e.  The  object  of  the  expe- 
dition was  to  ascertain  how  far  astronomical  ob- 
servations can  be  improved  by  making  them  at 
an  altitude  where  one-third  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere is  below  the  level  of  the  observer.  The 
necessary  instruments  were  carried  up  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  to  the  height  of  8900  feet,  and 
afterwards  of  10,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  were  there  made  use  of  during  a  period 
of  two  months.  The  scientific  results  were  suc- 
cessful and  important,  but  with  them  we  have  not 
space  to  deal,  and  must  refer  those  of  our  readers 
who  wish  to  examine  them  to  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions"  of  the  Royal  Society,  where  they 
will  be  found  in  detail.  What  we  propose  in  the 
present  paper  is  to  select  from  some  portions  of 
the  philosopher's  personal  narrative  a  few  of  the 
conditions  and  specialities  of  life  in  a  region  far 
above  the  clouds,  and  rather  more  than  two  miles 
nearer  to  the  moon  than  we  Londoners  are  accus- 
tomed to  dwell. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  arriving  at 
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Teiieriffe  in  the  yacht  "  Titania,"  was  to  get  the  i 
instruments,  the  tent  gear,  and  the  indispensable 
provisions  carried  up  the  flank  of  the  mountain. 
This  was  done  on  the  backs  of  mules,  the  only 
means  of  transport  available  or  indeed  attainable 
in  the  island  for  such  a  route.  The  ascent  was 
accomplished  early  in  July.  The  caravan  started 
from  the  streets  of  Orotava,  a  town  on  the  north 
coast,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  loaded 
mules  and  the  guides  leading  the  way,  and  the 
philosopher  and  his  wife  bringing  up  the  rear. 
The  travellers  had  decided  on  Mount  Guajara  as 
the  first  point  of  observation,  and  thither  they 
directed  their  steps.  They  had  to  pass  over  a 
part  of  the  great  central  crater,  a  vast  wilderness 
of  volcanic  blocks  lying  among  beds  of  ancient 
lava  eight  miles  across.  But,  to  reach  this  crater, 
some  7000  feet  of  vertical  ascent  had  to  be 
achieved  under  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun  reflected 
from  the  arid  rocks,  which  grew  more  intense 
and  overpowering  as  they  proceeded.  Towards 
sunset  they  halted  at  a  spring  8000  feet  up  the 
mountain,  and  thence  reached  their  destination 
as  the  moon  was  rising.  To  erect  two  tents  and 
bivouack  beneath  them,  closed  the  labours  of  the 
day. 

The  Guajara  mount  may  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  great  crater  of  elevation  in 
which  the  Peak  of  Tenerifi"e,  with  two  attendant 
peaks  of  lesser  altitude,  are  inclosed.  From  the 
tent  which  the  explorers  erected  for  themselves, 
they  had  a  fine  view  of  these  peaks,  and  would 
have  had  an  almost  illimitable  view  of  the  ocean 
in  the  other  direction,  but  that  the  vast  billowy 
track  lay  concealed  under  a  coverlet  of  clouds, 
which,  parting  asunder  only  at  rare  intervals, 
allowed  but  a  casual  glance  at  the  watery  ex- 
panse beneath.  The  clouds  appeared  to  form  a 
level  plain,  across  which  it  seemed  but  a  pleasant 
walk  to  Palma,  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands. 

A  few  days  after  their  settlement  on  the  Gua- 
jara, and  when  they  imagined  themselves  securely 
fenced  by  walls  of  stone  and  slag,  from  perils  of 
storm  and  wind,  the  party  were  visited  by  a  depu- 
tation from  Orotava,  bringing  them  supplies,  and 
a  letter  of  advice  from  the  most  experienced  per- 
son in  the  island,  warning  them  to  build  their 
walls  high  and  strong,  or  their  tents  would  be 
torn  to  ribbons — a  warning  which  was  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected.  One  day,  during  the 
carrying  out  of  these  precautions,  the  professor, 
who  had  gone  in  search  of  water,  and  found  goats' 
milk  in  addition,  was  surprised  by  the  appearance 
of  a  party  of  peasants  travelling  with  huge  packs 
of  merchandise  on  their  backs,  above  8000  feet 
up  the  mountain  side.  On  examining  their  mer- 
chandise, he  found  it  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
little  grey  particles  like  the  ashes  of  a  cigar, 
which  wei'e  nothing  less  than  the  cochineal  in- 
sects as  picked  ofi' their  cactus  plants  and  prepared 
for  the  European  dye-market.  The  peasants  were 
taking  them  for  sale  to  the  port  of  Orotava,  from 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island. 
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By  the  23rd  of  the  month,  the  mountain  ob- 
servatory was  snugly  completed,  in  an  inclosure 
of  rough  stone  walls.  It  embraced  sleeping- 
rooms,  larder,  and  fire-places;  the  supply  of  fuel 
was  abundant,  consisting  chiefly  of  bushes  of  the 
codcso  and  retama.  The  latter  is  a  flowering 
plant,  so  profuse  in  blossoms  during  the  early 
summer,  that  the  townspeople  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  pack  their  hives  of  bees  on  mules,  and 
bring  them  to  these  upper  regions  to  gather 
honey  from  the  myriads  of  mountain  flowers. 

With  a  spring  of  water  not  far  ofi",  with  herds 
of  goats  ready  to  be  milked  around  them,  and 
with  occasional  visits  from  peasants,  who  brought 
them  now  a  stock  of  delicious  fruit,  and  now  a 
joint  of  lamb,  the  explorers  were  in  no  danger  of 
starving.  It  was  not  all  luxury,  however;  the 
heat,  though  bearable  enough  in  the  shade,  was 
so  excessive  in  the  sun  as  to  be  almost  blasting — 
the  difl"erence  in  temperature  of  an  exposed  body 
being  sometimes  as  much  as  185  degrees  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  Then  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  was  such,  that  not  only  did  the 
mahogany  cases  of  the  instruments  contract  and 
split  to  shivers,  but  the  party  found  their  skins 
cracking,  their  lips  parting  in  seams,  and  their 
finger-nails  crumbling  and  brittle  as  glass. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  they  missed  the 
carpenter.  He  had  started  for  a  walk  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  had  not  been  seen  since. 
As  it  was  growing  dark,  they  made  a  bonfire  on 
a  prominent  point,  and  bawled  themselves  hoarse; 
but  no  carpenter  made  his  appearance.  The  next 
day  they  despatched  a  Spaniard  in  pursuit,  but 
he  returned  without  any  trace  of  the  fugitive. 
A  deputation  was  now  sent  to  the  Alcalde  of  the 
village  of  Chasna,  requesting  him  to  turn  out  the 
inhabitants  in  search  of  the  lost  man.  They  had 
been  gone  some  hours,  when  a  sort  of  spectre 
appeared;  it  was  the  carpenter,  in  a  wild  and 
haggard  condition,  and  hardly  in  his  senses.  He 
had  been  led  home  by  an  old  goat-herd,  and  his 
story  was  to  this  efi'ect.  Thinking  that  the  Peak 
was  not  far  oS,  he  had  resolved  to  pay  it  a  visit; 
he  had  got  down  to  the  vast  crater-floor,  but  had 
hardly  begun  to  cross  the  plain,  ere  he  was  be- 
wildered among  the  heaps  of  lava  stones,  which, 
rising  like  hills  above  his  head,  shut  out  all  view 
of  the  distance.  He  tried  to  return,  but  lost 
himself  in  the  stony  wilderness,  and  was  stopped 
by  darkness.  Next  day  he  had  lost  all  idea  of 
the  position  of  the  country,  as  well  as  all  his 
strength,  and  would  have  perished  of  hunger  and 
thirst  had  not  the  old  goat-herd  foimd  him,  given 
him  rest  and  food  in  his  hut,  and  then  brought 
him  back.  The  goat-herd  was  a  fine  old  fellow 
as  to  phjjxlqiie,  but  finer  still  in  morale;  for  he 
scouted  the  idea  of  taking  any  money  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  though  he  accepted  a  breakfast, 
would  insist  on  giving  goats'  milk  in  return  for  it. 

A  wind-storm  on  the  1st  of  August,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  whirlwind,  which  played  some  mad 
pranks,  but  did  no  mischief.    After  that  arrived 
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a  number  of  villagers,  who,  having  heard  strange 
things  of  the  doings  on  the  mountain,  came  up 
with  a  request  to  be  shown  the  goats  in  the  moon. 
They  saw  what  appeared  to  astonish  them  as  much 
as  the  lunar  goats,  and  departed  well  satisfied  with 
their  visit. 

There  had  been  one  impediment  all  along  to 
the  observations  at  Mount  Gruajara.  This  was 
the  dust-haze,  which  reached  even  to  that  level, 
high  as  it  was,  and  above  which  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  rising  over  3000  feet  higher,  stood 
clear  and  transparent.  Soon  after  the  middle  of 
August,  therefore,  Mr.  Smyth  resolved  to  remove 
to  the  higher  station  of  Alta  Vista,  on  the  flank 
of  the  Peak  itself;  and,  on  the  20th  of  the  month, 
all  due  preparations  being  made,  the  migration 
commenced.  A  long  train  of  mules,  bearing  the 
baggage  and  the  instruments,  crossed  the  great 
crater  and  began  the  ascent  of  the  central  cone, 
reaching  the  appointed  station  between  five  and 
six  in  the  evening,  when  they  halted  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  10,700  feet.  Here  they  encamped  upon 
a  coarse  soil  of  broken  pumice-stone,  above  the 
reach  of  vegetation,  and  apparently  of  animal  life 
as  well,  with  the  exception  of  some  spectral- 
looking  spiders,  destitute  of  webs.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  transporting  to  Alta  Vista  the  great 
equatorial  telescope,  which  had  not  been  taken  to 
Guajara,  owing  to  the  difiiculties  of  the  route, 
and  then  they  set  about  building  their  observing 
station,  which  at  this  height  it  was  still  more 
necessary  to  fence  with  stone  walls.  While  this 
work  was  in  progress,  the  whole  party  witnessed, 
for  days  together,  a  sublime  battle  of  the  clouds 
going  on  in  the  vast  field  of  encounter  far  below 
them.  The  clouds,  which  had  hitherto  canopied 
the  wide  sea  beneath,  had  been  brought  to  that 
region  by  the  north-east  wind,  which  had  blown 
constantly  for  months;  but  now  the  south-west 
wind  sprang  up  and  brought  with  it  vast  masses 
of  opposing  clouds  at  the  same  level.  Whenever 
the  misty  combatants  met,  they  fought  tumul- 
tuously,  and,  rising  together  vertically  in  the  air, 
were  seen  to  wrestle  together,  and  then  to  topple 
over  and  fall  maimed  and  mangled  in  the  rear. 
The  battle,  for  this  time,  ended  in  the  triumph 
of  the  host  from  the  north-east — an  acceptable 
termination  for  the  observers,  because  it  betokened 
the  further  continuance  of  summer  weather. 

The  scientific  operations  were  now  pursued 
with  zeal  and  activity,  and  with  more  than  anti- 
cipated success.  The  fine  division  of  the  outer 
ring  of  Saturn  was  seen  with  singular  distinct- 
ness; and  the  well-known  bands  which  cross  the 
disc  of  Jupiter  were  resolved  into  regions  of 
cloud,  with  forms  characteristically  marked,  and 
drifting  along  under  the  influence  of  a  rotetion 
wind. 

A  visit  to  the  summit  of  the  Peak  was  now 
determined  on,  and,  with  guides  to  lead  the  way, 
a  number  of  the  party  set  forward  at  dawn  of  day. 
The  way  lay  over  a  rugged  mass  of  loose  volcanic 
stones,  varying  in  size  from  one  foot  to  three  in 
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diameter,  and  appropriately  called  the  Malpays. 
They  emerged  from  this  region  only  when  they 
had  reached  the  height  of  11,745  feet,  when  the 
summit  of  the  huge  cone  stood  before  them  re- 
splendent with  light  red  and  yellow,  like  a  vast 
tower  gleaming  in  the  morning  sun.  They  break- 
fasted on  the  Ptambleta  (the  flattish  base  of  the 
lofty  cone),  and  then,  climbing  the  steep  about 
five  hundred  feet  higher,  stood  on  the  narrow  rim 
of  the  topmost  crater.  The  breadth  of  the  rim 
would  scarcely  afi'ord  standing-room  for  two;  the 
ground  was  hot,  moist,  and  full  of  holes,  from 
which  most  nauseous  acidulated  vapors  were 
breaking  forth,  producing  crystals  of  sulphur, 
crossing  and  tangling  each  other  in  brilliant  con- 
fusion. The  interior  of  the  crater  is  about  300 
feet  in  diameter,  and  70  feet  deep,  and  the  bot- 
tom, where  not  covered  with  sulphur,  is  white  as 
snow.  The  philosopher,  with  his  wife,  and  a 
gentleman  who  had  visited  them  in  their  eyrie, 
walked  about  the  crater,  thus  disproving  all  the 
alleged  dangers  of  the  "awful  abyss"  which  pre- 
vious travellers  have  described  in  such  fearful 
terms.  What  strikes  us  as  remarkable  is  the 
fact,  that  in  the  hollow  of  this  crater,  12,200 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  though  at  a  lesser  alti- 
tude they  had  left  all  signs  of  animal  life,  they 
found  a  population  of  ^ees,  flies,  spiders,  as  well 
as  swallows  and  linnets — the  birds  and  insects 
flying  about  in  numbers. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Peak  takes  in  not 
only  the  island  of  Tenerifi"e,  with  its  bands  of 
verdure,  its  yawning  craters  and  near  and  distant 
capes,  but  beyond  lies  the  sea,  of  which,  however, 
but  little  is  seen,  owing  to  the  great  cloud  level, 
which,  almost  touching  the  shore,  stretches  away 
over  the  waters  to  the  distant  horizon,  where  it 
seems  to  support  the  vault  of  blue  above.  Pierc- 
ing through  the  clouds,  appear  the  tops  of  some 
of  the  neighboring  islands,  while  others  are  com- 
pletely covered  in,  and  remain  so  during  the 
whole  summer. 

As  the  month  of  September  advanced,  the 
weather  began  to  show  symptoms  of  breaking  up. 
The  south-west,  the  autumn-wind,  came  with 
storms  and  showers  of  hail;  the  guides  talked  of 
cold  that  would  kill  their  cattle,  and  the  barometer 
foretold  rain.  The  guides  made  ofl^  in  a  panic, 
with  their  horses,  some  of  the  servants  followed 
their  example,  and  the  party,  much  weakened, 
was  left  to  stand  as  they  could  the  brunt  of  the 
anticipated  changes.  The  rain  and  wind  soon 
came  in  earnest,  the  great  cloud  level  was  broken 
up,  and  rolled  in  volumes  above  the  peak  itself; 
and  now  all  thought  of  further  stay  was  aban- 
doned. The  telescopes  and  instruments  were  re- 
packed with  all  haste,  and  a  file  of  men  and 
horses  having  arrived  from  Orotava,  they  were 
sent  down  the  mountain  sides  under  the  charge 
of  the  sailors  of  the  yacht. 

Before  finally  quitting  Alta  Vista,  Mr.  Smyth 
and  his  wife,  who  proved  throughout  a  most  in- 
trepid traveller,  went,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
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Tenerifie  lad,  to  see  the  famovis  ice-cavern  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  observing  station,  and  to  which, 
during  their  stay,  they  had  been  indebted  for 
water.  This  cavern  stands  in  a  wilderness  of 
lava  blocks,  and  had  to  be  entered  through  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  by  means  of  a  rope  swung  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet,  by  which  rope  the  casks 
when  filled,  as  well  as  the  person  who  filled  them, 
had  to  be  drawn  up.  The  yacht  carpenter,  how- 
ever, made  a  stout  ladder  for  the  service  of  the 
company,  and  that  was  left  behind  for  the  benefit 
of  future  explorers.  The  philosopher  handed 
his  lady  down  the  ladder  with  ease.  They  found 
the  bottom  a  heap  of  stones,  divided  by  a  ring- 
fence  of  snow  three  feet  high  and  seven  or  eight 
broad,  from  large  surfaces  of  water  stretching 
away  into  the  further  recesses  of  the  cave.  This 
strange  cavern  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of 
volcanic  action — a  sort  of  rock  blister  blown  up 
by  imprisoned  gases,  which  at  length  found  their 
way  out  by  the  hole  rent  in  the  roof.  The  snow 
is  the  drifted  accumulations  of  winter  storms ; 
the  water  is  the  melted  snow,  and  it  is  retained 
in  its  basin  by  a  concrete  partly  of  ice  and  partly 
of  the  alluvium  and  detritus  carried  down  by  the 
water  as  it  melts  and  everlastingly  drips  through 
the  porous  rocks  above. 

By  the  20th  of  Septemjjer,  the  whole  party  had 
left  the  mountain  and  returned  to  the  low  lands 
of  Teneriffe,  where,  notwithstanding  the  cold  and 
storms  above,  they  found  the  summer  weather 
still  prevailing.  They  spent  some  days  in  exam- 
ining the  productions  of  the  island,  some  of  which 
are  suificiently  curious  and  interesting.  We 
must  pass  most  of  them,  however,  and  conclude 
our  brief  summary  with  a  glance  at  the  cochineal 
cultivation,  which  affords,  to  our  thinking,  an 
instance  of  providential  interference  on  behalf  of 
a  simple-hearted  race,  at  a  crisis  when  their  utter 
ruin  seemed  impending.  In  the  year  1835,  a 
native  gentleman  introduced  the  cochineal  insect, 
and  the  cactus  in  which  it  lives,  into  Teneriffe. 
The  people  thought  him  an  innovator,  and  would 
not  tolerate  the  ugly  cactus  in  a  land  Avhich  had 
gTOwn  grapes  for  three  hundred  years.  But  time 
passed  on;  the  vine  disease  fell  on  the  land,  the 
grapes  withered,  the  plants  died,  and  starvation 
stared  every  one  in  the  face:  their  wine-trade 
had  vanished.  Having  now  no  other  resource, 
the  despairing  people  tried  cochineal  growing  in 
the  abandoned  vineyards.  It  succeeded  to  ad- 
miration. The  insect  multiplies  fast,  and  brings 
a  quick  return,  for  within  six  months  after  setting 
out  the  leaves,  harvesting  may  begin .  No  wonder 
that  cochineal  became  all  the  rage;  waste  lands, 
gardens,  fields,  were  all  turned  into  cactus  planta- 
tions, and  such  profitable  investments  in  the  soil 
were  never  made  before.  There  is  little  trouble 
in  the  process ;  the  cactus  will  grow  in  the  dryest 
ground,  and  an  acre  of  it  will  yield  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  cochineal, 
worth  from  £45  to  £75.  All  that  h:is  to  be  done 
is  to  plant  the  cactus,  to  stick  on  its  thorns  a  rag 
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covered  with  the  young  insects,  and  leave  them 
to  do  the  rest.  The  few  males  among  them,  in 
form  like  gnats,  die  after  a  very  short  life,  leaving 
the  female,  in  shape  like  a  lady-bird,  only  white, 
to  enrich  her  owners  by  secreting  so  much  purple 
fluid.  When  full  of  this  they  are  picked  off  the 
plants,  baked  dry  in  an  oven,  and  are  ready  for 
the  market.  In  the  south  of  the  island,  the 
cochineal  growers  get  two  crops  in  the  year;  they 
are  liable,  however,  to  the  mischance  of  heavy 
showers,  which,  occurring  occasionally,  wash  the 
insects  from  the  leaves  of  the  cactus,  and  thus 
destroy  a  portion  of  the  hirvest. — Leisure  Hour. 


THE  MEDICAL  EFFECTS  OF  FOOD. 

Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  Dr.  Liebig,  in 
his  work  on  Animal  Chemistry,  exhibited  to  the 
world  the  commencefiient  of  a  new  era,  in  which 
the  highest  science  was  employed  in  pointing  out 
the  specific  effects  of  the  various  articles  that 
entered  into  the  food  daily  life,  both  of  man 
and  animals. 

It  is  difiicult,  if  it  is  indeed  possible,  to  draw 
the  line  between  food  and  medicine,  for  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  is  now  as  much  directed  to  pre- 
serve the  normal  state  of  the  system,  as  to  cure 
disease,  and  food  rightly  selected  will  greatly  aid 
in  accomplishing  both  of  these  ends.  Probably 
it  is  owing  to  this  cause  that  so  few  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  food 
of  man  have  been  published  to  the  world,  in 
works  accessible  to  the  masses.  These  results 
have  mostly  been  wrought  out  by  medical  men, 
and  published  in  medical  works,  and  in  such  a 
form  as  to  be  useful  chiefly  to  members  of  that 
profession. 

The  English  farmer  has  books  at  hand  that 
teach  him  on  scientific  principles  what  food  to 
give  to  his  cattle,  his  pigs  and  his  poultry,  if  he 
would  increase  their  bone,  what  is  best  to 
strengthen  them  for  muscular  exertion,  without 
puffing  them  out,  and  what  for  fattening  them 
for  food.  But  where  is  there  such  a  work  prop- 
erly prepared  for  the  service  of  every  man  not 
scientifically  educated  ? 

One  or  two  medical  men  have  written  some 
valuable  hints  on  the  food  of  children.  But  well 
prepared  tables,  showing  the  chemical  composi- 
tion and  effects  of  all  the  various  articles  of 
food  in  common  use,  and  the  application  of  that 
knowledge,  not  merely  to  the  domestic  economy 
of  saving  money,  but  of  saving  and  securing  the 
health  of  a  family,  where  is  there  any  complete 
and  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject,  fit  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  mother,  to  guide 
her  in  the  distribution  of  food  at  the  table  to 
the  members  of  her  family,  or  in  selecting  the 
dishes  that  shall  form  each  repast? 

So  far,  such  knowledge  has  been  too  much  con- 
fined to  medical  men.  Many  a  mother  stuffs  her 
child  with  butter  to  make  him  fat,  instead  of 
which,  the  Irish  cabin-boy,  who  feeds  upon  a 
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half  raw  potato,  grows  up  with  a  far  more  vig- 
orous system,  muscular  and  efficient.  Of  course, 
food  should  be  adapted  to  the  work  performed 
with  it ;  and  a  quiet  child  asleep  on  the  sofa,  or 
studying  a  lesson  that  taxes  his  young  brain  to 
bursting,  must  require  food,  to  keep  him  in 
health,  with  a  larger  supply  of  those  substances 
that  will  enable  him  to  give  off  the  phosphates, 
than  another  whose  brain  and  nervous  system  are 
never  exerted,  but  whose  muscles  are  daily 
strained  to  the  utmost.  The  bones,  the  muscles, 
the  fat,  the  brain  of  children,  each  require  food 
and  nutriment  according  to  the  development  you 
wish  or  think  it  right  to  give  them. 

In  middle  age  the  quantity  of  the  supply  must 
be  regulated  by  the  demands  upon  the  system,  so 
as  not  to  stimulate  unduly  and  wear  out  any  part 
too  rapidly,  which  is  the  general  fault,  or  by  the 
lack  of  a  proper  nutriment  to  each  part  injure 
the  whole.  Abernethy  adopted  the  absurd  rule 
for  every  patient  alike,  who  came  to  him  of  six- 
teen ounces  per  day.  Th.e  effect  of  this  bodily 
chemistry  upon  not  health  alone,  but  the  mind,  is 
very  powerful,  but  very  little  considered.  If  the 
student  who  takes  no  exercise,  feeds  as  he  used 
while  following  the  plow  or  digging  or  hunting 
in  the  woods,  he  will  soon  ruin  his  mind  as  well 
as  his  body.  The  moral  character,  especially, 
is  in  no  small  degree  affected  by  the  food. — Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


THE  COMET. 
The  comet  is  now  the  most  brilliant  and  at- 
tractive object  in  the  heavens,  and  nightly  there 
are  thousands  of  eyes  turned  towards  it,  watching 
the  progress  it  has  made.    It  will  be  nearest  the 
earth  on  the  9th  of  October,  when  it  will  be 
fifty-two  millions  of  miles  distant.    It  will  then 
have  nearly  twice  its  present  brilliancy.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hall's  computation,  the  tail  of  this 
comet,  on  the  23d  instant,  extended  to  the 
length  of  fifteen  millions  of  miles.    This  comet 
is  known  as  that  of  Donati,  being  discovered  by 
him  June  2d.    It  was  first  supposed  to  have  an 
elliptic  orbit,  and  hence  it  was  inferred  that  it  is 
the  same  comet  which  appeared  in  1827.  But 
more  accurate  observations  lead  to  the  opinion 
that  a  parabolic  orbit  will  better  represent  the 
motion  of  the  comet  than  an  elliptic.    If  so,  this 
conspicuous  visitor  does  not  belong  to  our  solar 
system,  is  now  within  it  probably  for  the  first 
time,  and  will  soon  leave  it  to  visit  some  other. 
Notwithstanding  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  astronomy,  as  little  is  known  about  comets 
now  as  when  astronomy  was  in  its  infancy.  The 
most  that  has  been  done  is  to  determine  the  peri- 
odicity of  some  of  them,  but  regarding  their  char- 
acter and  the  causes  of  the  singular  appearances 
they  present,  science  is  as  much  in  fault  as  when 
they  were  first  observed.    Over  twenty  of  them 
are  known  to  be  periodical,  or  belonging  to  our 
solar  system,  with  various  periods  of  revolution. 
At  this  time  there  are  three  visible,  only  one. 


however,  Donati's,  without  the  aid  of  the  tele- 
scope. One  of  the  telescopic  comets  is  Encke's, 
which  revolves  around  the  sun  in  the  period  of 
82-  years  (forty  months)  with  nearly  the  regu- 
larity of  a  planet,  and  which,  when  most  distant, 
or  in  aphelion,  is  not  beyond  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter.  The  third  is  a  new  comet,  and  is  said 
by  astronomers  to  have  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
1836,  or  the  famous  "  comet  of  Charles  the  5th," 
with  which  it  was  first  thought  to  be  identical. 
It  is  now  in  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition  in 
our  latitude,  or  revolves  around  the  pole  without 
setting.  There  have  been  recorded  by  astrono- 
mers about  seven  hundred  comets  in  all,  of  which 
the  orbits  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  have 
been  calculated.  The  periodic  revolutions  vary 
from  three  years  to  several  thousand  years.  Some 
approach  in  their  perihelion  so  near  to  the  sun 
as  to  be  heated  to  a  white  heat,  as  some  suppose, 
though  possibly,  like  a  great  many  other  supposi- 
tions, this  may  be  very  erroneous.  Although 
the  number  of  comets  is  so  large,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  ; 
only  about  fourteen  in  a  century.  But,  to  the 
telescope,  hardly  a  year  passes  without  the  ob- 
servation of  one  or  more.  In  1810  four  were  seen, 
in  1848  there  were  eight. — Ledger,  Qth  mo.  29. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Review. 
TEMPLES  NOT  MADE  WITH  HANDS. 

'Tis  not  in  temples  made  with  hands 

The  great  Creator  dwells  : 
But  on  the  mountain  top  he  stands 

And  in  the  lonely  dells. 
Wherever  fervent  prayer  is  heard 
He  stands  recording  every  word  ; 
In  dell,  on  mountain,  everywhere, 
He  never  fails  to  answer  prayer. 
Yes,  in  the  poor  man's  lonely  stall, 

And  in  the  prisoner's  cells, 
And  in  the  rich  man's  lordly  hall, 

The  great  Creator  dwells ; 
Where  two  or  three  are  Joined  in  prayer. 
His  audience  hall,  His  house  is  there  ; 
Wherever  prays  the  child  of  grace 
Is  His  peculiar  dwelling  place. 
Think  you  that  temples  built  of  stone, 

And  blest  by  priestly  hand, 
Are  more  peculiarly  His  own  ? 

More  reverence  demand? 
Go  to  thy  closet — shut  the  door, 
And  all  tiy  mercies  ponder  o'er — 
Thine  all-pervading  God  is  there  ; 
He  loves  to  answer  secret  prayer. 
The  temple  thy  Creator  owns, 

That  temple  is  the  heart, 
No  towering  pile  of  costly  stones, 

Nor  any  work  of  art. 
The  cloud-capt  spire  that  points  on  high 
May  draw  down  lightning  from  the  sky  ; 
But  'tis  the  humble,  modest  flower 
That  drinks  in  the  refreshing  shower, 
And  in  return  for  favors  given, 
It  breathes  its  fragrance  back  to  heaven. 
Some  cling  to  prelates'  surplice  strings  ; 
We  bow  to  no  created  things — 
One  God  we  worship — one  alone; 
Earth  is  his  footstool,  Heaven  his  throne  t 
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SUMMARY  .OF  NEWS 

Foreign  Intelligence.       Ticesfft'or.  "1  are' 

to  the  18th  ult.  '  ■ 

The  accounts  from  Valer^tia,  rclati^  uu  tele'- 

graphic  cable,  continued  to  be  dis^  One-ipf 
the  assistants  there  had  b^u  di  1  to  New- 

foundland to  make  the  attempt  to  forward  a  certain 
code  of  signals  at  concerted  times  froijj  both  etids  of 
the  line,  and  thus  ascertain  whether  it' is  ■f)ossibIe  to 
re-establish  intelligible  communication,  the  London 
Times  of  the  17th  states,  that  the  recent  iexpfi-ihients 
induce  the  belief  that  the  defect  occurs  at  ^'distance 
of  between  200  and  300  miles  from  the  Irish  coast. 
For  about  230  or  240  miles  from  the  shore,  the  djfpth 
is  only  410  fathoms,  and  within  that  range  ittfHght 
be  possible  to  raise  and  repair  the  cable ;  but  at  that 
distance,  a  ridge  or  mountain  range  exists,  and  the 
■water  then  suddenly  deepens  to  from  1,500  to  1,800 
fathoms.  It  is  feared  that  the  dairtSge  has  been  sus- 
tained at  this  point,  and  cannot  be  repaired. 

France. — A  treaty  has  been  made  with  the  King  of 
Corea,  a  vassal  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  French  commercial  settlement  in 
his  territory.  An  attack  is  ordered  to  be  made  upon 
the  Emperor  of  Ava,  for  his  refusal  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  France. 

Russia. — A  financial  plan  is  stated  to  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing the  capital  required  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  The  plan  is  to  establish  a  bank  of  issue,  with 
a  capital  equal  to  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  the  pro- 
prietors ;  the  notes  lo  be  ultimately  withdrawn  from 
circulation  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund. 

The  Emperor  has  not  only  recalled  many  Polish  ex- 
iles from  Siberia,  but  has  restored  to  them  their  con- 
fiscated estates,  with  the  condition  of  paying  for 
them  after  eighty  years. 

Naples. — It  is  stated  that  the  Western  Powers  re- 
quire, as  conditions  for  resuming  diplomatic  relations 
with  Naples,  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  and 
considerable  modifications  in  the  administrative 
system. 

AusTCiA. — A  remarkable  memorial  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  507  Austrian  priests  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Vienna,  setting  forth  their  grievances  in  language 
such  as  has  scarcely  ever  been  publicly  uttered  ic 
that  country  since  the  time  of  jLuther.  They  state 
that  the  Concordat,  (a  contract  between  the  Pope 
atd  the  Austrian  government,  increasing  the  power 
of  the  Romish  Church  within  the  empire,  entered 
into  some  time  since,)  has  excited  great  indignation 
among  the  people,  and  that  this  feeling  is  spreading. 
They  complain  that  the  scanty  pay  of  the  inferior 
clergy  obliges  them  to  resort  to  the  collection  of  fees 
and  taxes  which  lead  to  disgraceful  disputes  with  the 
people,  while  the  bishops  revel  in  aloundance  and 
luxury.  They  demand  the  abolition  of  the  orders  of 
monks  who  subsist  by  be  gging,  and  the  appropriation 
of  their  revenues  to  the  maintenance  of  the  aciive 
priests  ;  and  also  the  abolition  of  the  enforced  celibacy 
of  the  clergy. 

Turkey. — Letters  from  Constantinople  state,  that 
the  conspiracy  to  dethrone  or  assassinate  the  Sultan, 
and  put  his  brother  in  his  place,  had  proceeded  so 
far  that  the  majority  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  had 
thought  proper  to  inform  the  leaders,  that  if  the 
brother  came  to  the  throne  by  violent  means,  he 
would  not  be  recognized  by  the  European  powers. 
The  Sulian  is  said  to  be  making  a  vigorous  effort  to 
reform  the  administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  government,  and  to  check  the  peculation  and  ex- 
travagance which  have  prevailed. 

Society  I.slandb. — Accounts  have  recently  been 
received  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  that  more  than  a 
year  since,  the  GovernorB  of  two  islands  of  this 


group,  Raiatea  and  Tahaa,  invited  a  son  of  the  Queen 
of  Tahiti  to  become  their  King;  which  invitation  he 
accepted,  and  was  duly  installed.  Having  given  of- 
fence by  some  acts  of  tyranny,  hs  was  deposed  in  the 
5th  month  last,  and  the  executive  authority  then  de- 
volved again  upon  the  Governors.  Those  officers  con- 
cluded to  offer  their  islands  to  the  United  States,  and 
ask  admission  into  the  Union  ;  and  they  presented 
letters  to  that  effect  to  the  U.  S.  Consul,  who  prom- 
ised to  forward  them  to  his  government.  The  English 
and  French  residents  were  much  excited  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  some 
of  the  offices  of  government,  displacing  those  who 
had  held  them.  A  compromise  was  at  length  effected, 
and  they  ceased  their  opposition  to  the  government. 
Two  persons,  however,  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
giving  up  the  island  to  the  United  States,  sentenced 
to  banishment,  and  carried  in  a  French  vessel  to 
Tahiti.  Complaint  being  made  by  the  U.  S.  Consul 
there,  the  French  Governor  of  Tahiti  said,  that  the 
prisoners  had  been  taken  away  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, and  were  free  to  go  where  they  chose.  We  have 
no  account  later  than  7th  month  12th. 

Mexico. — The  civil  war  which  has  been  raging  for 
seven  months  has  already  produced  the  desolation  of 
twenty  or  thiriy  towns,  the  banishment  from  their 
homes  of  several  thousand  persons,  the  abandonment 
of  hundreds  of  farms,  and  the  complete  stagnation  of 
all  branches  of  trade  and  industry,  besides  immense 
destruction  of  property  in  other  ways;  and  there  are 
no  indications  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  conflict. 

Cuba. —  A  submarine  telegraph  is  projected,  to  con- 
nect St.  Marks,  Florida,  with  Key  West,  and  if  the 
consent  of  Spnin  can  be  obtained,  the  latter  place 
with  Havana.  A  company  was  formed  in  Havana 
some  time  since,  and  approved  by  the  government  of 
the  island,  and  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Spanish  government  for  permission  to  lay  a  cable 
from  Key  West  to  Havana.  No  answer  has  yet  been 
received.  From  Havana  to  Key  West  would  require 
about  90  miles,  and  from  Key  West  to  St.  Marks  245 
miles  of  submarine  cable.  The  channel  has  been  al- 
ready sounded  by  vessels  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Domestic— The  U  S.  Government  has  commenced, 
in  San  Francisco,  a  suit  for  the  possession  of  the 
famons  quicksilver  mines  of  New  Almaden,  valued  at 
several  millions  of  dollars,  and  now  held  by  a  private 
company,  under  a  title  which  is  alleged  to  be  forged. 
A  tolerably  severe  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  night  of  the  18th  ult.,  followed 
by  several  other  of  less  force. 

The  captain  of  the  slaver  Echo,  after  an  examina- 
tion btfore  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  at  Boston,  has 
been  remanded  for  a  further  hearing  before  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court,  which  will  meet  on  the  15th  inst.  A 
question  as  to  jurisdiction  has  been  raised,  and  will 
then  be  argued. 

A  Norwegian  bark  has  arrived  at  Quebec,  having 
on  board  22  persons  saved  from  the  burnt  steamer 
Austria;  making,  with  67  previously  rescued  by  the 
French  vessel,  89  persons,  who  are  probably  all  that 
have  escaped  of  nearly  600,  the  supposed  number  on 
board.  From  the  statements  of  the  survivors,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Austria  was  very  insufficiently  pro- 
vided both  with  means  for  extinguishing  fire  and  with 
boats  or  other  appliances  for  saving  life  in  case  of 
disaster;  while  the  crew  were  inexperienced  and  un- 
der imperfect  discipline,  and  the  Captain,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fire,  so  completely  lost  all  presence  of 
mind,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  efficient  action.  The 
unavoidable  loss  of  life  was  thus  greatly  increased. 
A  number  of  the  passengers  were  German  residents  of 
this  country,  returning  from  visits  to  their  native 
land.  Those  faved  by  the  Norwegian  vessd  had 
clung  to  the  bowsprit  and  to  ropes  during  the  whole 
night.    Among  them  is  a  girl  of  14  years. 
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A  Testimony  of  York  Qvarterly  Meeting,  con- 
cerning Isabel  Casson,  deceased. 

Our  dear  friend  was  the  danghter  of  Henry 
and  Hannah  Richardson,  and  was  born  at  Whitby 
in  the  year  1777. 

Subsequently  her  parents  removed  with  their 
family  to  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  she  became  a 
member  of  Durham  Quarterly  Meeting. 

She  appears  to  have  been  remarkable  in  early 
life  for  a  gentle  and  affectionate  disposition,  and 
to  have  been  preserved  from  many  of  the  tempt- 
ations peculiar  to  the  period  of  youth. 

About  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age  she  was 
deprived  by  death  of  the  watchful  care  and  pi- 
ous influence  of  her  mother, — a  loss  which  was 
deeply  felt,  and  to  which  she  often  feelingly  al- 
luded in  after  life.  Not  long'  after  this  event, 
she  spent  some  time  with  an  uncle  and  aunt, 
valued  members  of  our  religious  Society;  and 
while  with  them  she  appears  to  have  been  blessed 
with  the  renewed  visitations  of  Divine  love.  She 
returned  home,  evincing  by  a  circumspect  walk 
that  she  had,  like  Mary  of  old,  "  chosen  that 
good  part,  which  should  not  be  taken  away  from 
her." 

In  1800  she  left  the  parental  roof  to  reside 
with  a  relative  at  York,  where  she  remained  for 
many  years ;  and  first  spoke  as  a  minister  in  that 
meeting,  in  the  year  1810,  and  was  recorded  in 
that  station  in  1812. 

Soon  afterwards  she  again  changed  her  resi- 
dence, and  became  a  member  of  Hull  Monthly 
Meeting.  In  1824  she  was  married  to  our  late 
friend,  Henry  Casson.  This  union  proved  to  be 
of  very  short  duration,  her  husband  being  re- 


moved by  death  about  two  yeara  after  their  mar- 
riage. 

Mercifully  sustained  under  this  bereavement, 
she  continued  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  her  spir- 
itual gifts,  ever  anxious  to  be  found  faithfully 
occupying  with  the  talents  committed  to  her. 

She  was  from  conviction  strongly  attached  to 
our  religious  Society,  and  anxious  to  promote  its 
prosperity.  Her  Christian  love  flowed  largely 
towards  her  friends  of  all  ages. 

Possessing  in  no  ordinary  degree  that  charity 
which  "  hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
and  thinketh  no  evil,"  she  was  glad  to  recognize 
that  which  was  good  in  any,  earnestly  endeavor- 
ing to  cherish  its  growth  and  to  enlist  it  on  be- 
half of  those  principles  which  she  herself  so  fer- 
vently loved.  In  the  social  circle  she  was  a  bright 
example  of  the  Christian  character,  loving  and 
confiding,  ever  desirous  to  improve  the  occasion 
to  all  around. 

Her  first  considerable  engagement  in  the  min- 
istry was  to  join  a  woman  friend  in  a  visit  to  the 
families  in  York  Monthly  Meeting.  She  also, 
at  various  times,  travelled  extensively  through 
most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  paid  a  general  visit 
to  friends  in  Ireland,  and,  in  the  year  1843,  left 
the  shores  of  her  native  land,  in  company  with 
two  other  ministers  on  like  service,  to  pay  a  re- 
ligious visit  to  Friends  in  some  parts  of  North 
America.  Her  labors  were  chiefly  within  the 
compass  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  England,  and 
extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years. 
There  was  abundant  testimony  of  these  Grospiel 
labors  having  been  to  the  satisfaction  and  edifi- 
cation of  Friends. 

She  had  very  humble  views  of  herself  and  of 
her  services  in  the  Church,  ascribing  all  the  glory 
to  her  Lord  and  Master.  On  one  occasion  she 
wrote,  "  I  returned  my  certificate  under  a  sense 
of  unworthiness,  and  of  having  done  only  what 
appeared  to  be  my  duty ;  I  am  sensible  of  being 
an  unprofitable  servant."  Simple  faith  and  hum- 
ble trust  were  marked  features  in  her  character. 

A|;  a  rather  late  period  of  life  she  performed  a 
visit  to  the  families  of  Friends  throughout  York 
Quarterly  Meeting ;  she  also  united  with  lively 
interest  in  a  general  visit  paid  by  appointment  of 
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the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  York  to  its  members, 
in  the  year  1854. 

In  the  autumn  of  1856  her  health  failed,  and 
she  became  subject  to  attacks  of  acute  suifering, 
which  she  bore  with  exemplary  patience  and  res- 
ignation. Notwithstanding  this,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  peculiar  trial,  she  believed  herself 
called  to  ofi'er  a  visit  in  Gospel  love  to  some 
Quarterly  Meetings  in  the  South  and  West  of 
England. 

She  was  favored  to  get  comfortably  through 
this  "  evening  sacrifice,"  and  could  say,  when 
about  completing  it,  "  Poor  and  needy  as  I  feel, 
in  every  place  help  has  been  mercifully  afforded 
for  the  service  required." 

On  returning,  while  in  London,  proposing  to 
attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  she  had  a  seizure  of 
a  paralytic  character,  from  which  she  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  She  was,  however,  so  far  re- 
stored as  to  be  able  to  reach  home. 

Soon  after  this  a  similar  attack  so  much  en- 
feebled her  bodily  and  mental  powers  that  she 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  assembling  with  her 
friends  for  public  worship,  a  privation  she  deeply 
felt.  A  few  days  before  her  decease,  on  her 
medical  attendant  stating  his  intention  to  change 
the  medicine,  she  remarked,  "  It  is  of  no  use, — 
I  am  going  home and  on  another  occasion, 
when  referring  to  her  hope  of  salvation,  she 
said,  "  It  will  be  all  of  mercy — Christ  is  all." 

Thus  our  dear  friend  passed  away,  we  doubt 
not,  through  redeeming  love,  to  join  the  just  of 
all  generations,  in  ascribing  "  Glory  and  honor, 
thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  Lord  God  and 
the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever." 

She  died  the  26th  of  the  11th  month,  1857, 
and  was  interred  in  the  Friends'  burial-ground  in 
the  public  cemetery  near  Hull,  the  3rd  of  12th 
month  ;  aged  80  years ;  a  recorded  minister  45 
years. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  BIBM. 

There  are  two  modes  of  obtaining  this  know- 
ledge. One  mode  is  bj  nature,  and  the  other  is 
by  grace.  He  who  takes  the  first  mode  may 
read  the  Sacred  Volume  carefully  and  candidly, 
availing  himself  of  whatever  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  inspired  record  from  any  human  quar- 
ter. He  who  takes  the  second  mode  not  only 
diligently  searches  the  Scriptures,  but  looks  to 
God  for  teaching,  subjects  his  mind  to  the  truth 
so  far  and  so  fast  as  he  learns  it,  and  yields  his 
heart  to  Christ.  By  the  former  mode  an  indi- 
vidual may  obtain  a  general  acqiiaintance  with 
the  Bible,  but  his  knowledge  will  be  speculative, 
he  will  be  perplexed  with  many  difficulties,  and 
may  lose  his  soul ;  while  he  who  takes  the  latter 
mode  sees  truth  in  its  symmetry  and  beauty,  is 
freed  from  distressing  doubts,  and  is  transformed 
by  the  Divine  Word  and  Spirit  into  a  meetness 
for  heaven. 

There  is  nothing  like  obedience  to  the  truth, 
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to  make  that  truth  plain.  "  Then  shall  ye  know, 
if  ye  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord."  Conversion 
does  more  to  clear  up  obscurities  than  the  most 
profound  and  protracted  study.  When  Merle 
D'Aubigne  was  a  youth,  and  was  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Germany,  his  mind  was  distracted  with 
scriptural  doubts  and  difiiculties.  To  find  relief 
from  them,  he  made  application  to  that  eminent 
scholar  and  venerable  man,  Kleuker  of  Kiel. 
The  learned  doctor  did  not  undertake  directly  to 
solve  his  doubts,  for  "  if  I  should,"  said  he, 
"  they  would  be  succeeded  by  others  just  as  trou- 
blesome. There  is  a  shorter  and  better  way  of 
disposing  of  them,  a  way  which  will  annihilate 
them.  Close  in  with  the  overtures  of  mercy, 
make  Christ  your  Saviour,  and  then  in  his  light 
you  will  see  light,  and  your  difficulties  will  van- 
ish." D'Aubigne  followed  his  wise  counsel.  The 
Son  of  God  was  revealed  in  him.  He  beheld 
"  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing." — J.  Brace. 


Extracts  from  "  Tliree  Lectxires  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Bristol 
and  Somersetshire."  By  William  Tanner. 

(Continued  from  page  71.) 

Having  already  entered  into  some  particulars 
in  relation  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  per- 
formance of  other  charitable  duties,  I  must  now 
make  a  further  reference  to  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  delinq%ients  in  the  early  days  of  our  Society. 
That  mode  was,  I  believe,  thoroughly  Christian, 
as  respects  both  the  order  of  the  proceedings, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conducted. 
The  chief  object  kept  in  view  was  to  reclaim, 
not  to  cut  off.  When  private  labor  failed,  the 
case  was  reported  to  the  Meeting  for  Discipline, 
the  offender  was  invited  to  attend,  and,  if  need- 
ful, a  Committee  was  appointed  to  labor  with 
him.  The  terms  made  use  of  in  such  appoint- 
ments were  sometimes  very  expressive.  Two 
or  more  Friends  were  desired  to  go  and  visit  such 
an  one  "  in  love  to  his  soul,  and  admonish  him 
to  repent  and  tm'n  to  his  first  love,  and  testify 
against  his  evil  j"  or  "  in  the  fear  "  or  "  love  of 
God  ;"  or  "  in  love  or  tenderness  ;"  or  "  to  dis- 
course with  him  lovingly,  and  give  account  how 
they  find  him or  "  to  speak  with  him  in 
abundance  of  love,  and  endeavor  to  make  him 
sensible  of  his  outgoing."  If  such  a  visit  was 
declined,  another  attempt  was  ordered  to  be 
made;  and  sometimes,  when  one  Committee  had 
failed  in  its  object,  another  was  appointed. 

The  patience  and  forbearance  exercised  in 
some  of  these  eases  are  very  remarkable.  In  the 
instance  of  a  Friend  of  Minehead,  who  was  dis- 
OAvned  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Somerset  for 
receiving  impropriate  tithe,  to  which  he  had  be- 
come entitled  in  his  wife's  right,  years  of  labor 
were  bestowed  before  the  decision  was  come  to. 
In  1701  he  is  reported  as  saying  "  he  could  not 
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justify  himself,  and  would,  one  way  or  other,  seek 
to  give  Friends  some  satisfaction."  The  Com- 
mittee are  then  desired  to  ask  him  "  in  what 
manner  he  will  do  it  ?"  In  1703  they  were  to 
"  let  him  know  that  Friends  cannot  always  bear 
with  him."  Again,  being  requested  to  return  a 
positive  answer,  he  replied  that  he  would  write 
to  the  meeting ;  but  no  letter  being  received,  he 
was  to  be  told  that  "  Friends  would  no  longer 
be  put  off."  The  Committee  at  length  reported 
that  they  "  did  not  find  him  like  to  answer,"  and 
he  was  thereupon  disowned. 

Those  who,  on  being  visited,  expressed  regret 
for  their  misconduct,  were  asked  to  draw  up  a 
declaration  or  testimony  of  their  repentance ; 
and  if  this  was  considered  satisfactory,  they  were 
desired  to  read  it  at  the  close  of  a  Meeting 
for  Worship,  as  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity. 
In  other  eases,  in  which  the  meeting  had  to  draw 
up  a  testimony,  this  document  was  also  read  at 
the  close  of  a  Meeting  for  Worship.*  In  cases 
of  disownment  for  marriage  out  of  the  Society,  a 
copy  was  sometimes  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
priest  by  whom  the  parties  had  been  married ; 
and  a  Friend  who  had  acknowledged  himself 
guilty  of  intemperance  was  desired  to  furnish  a 
list  of  all  places  and  houses  in  which  his  con- 
duct had  been  an  occasion  of  reproach,  in  order 
that  a  copy  of  his  declaration  of  repentance  might 
be  sent  to  each  of  them.  Among  the  declara- 
tions of  repentance,  copied  in  a  book  kept  by  the 
Bristol  Meeting  for  that  purpose,  is  one  from 
Hannah  Salter  (late  Stringer),  in  reference  to 
the  part  she  had  taken  as  one  of  the  followers  of 
James  Nay  lor.  It  is  not  clear  in  all  cases  whether 
the  testimony  issued  on  account  of  misconduct 
amounted  to  a  deprivation  of  membership.  I 
have  met  with  one  instance  in  which  a  second 
testimony  was  issued,  because  the  first  was  not 
clear  on  this  point ;  and  another  in  which  it  was 
repeated,  because  the  individual  had  continued 
to  attend  meeting — his  conduct  being  still  bad. 
The  testimonies  of  disunion  generally  concluded 
then,  as  now,  with  some  expression  of  good  de- 
sire for  the  offender,  such  as  that  he  might 
"  come  to  a  true  and  living  sense  of  his  condi- 
tion," &c. 

One  feature  common  to  many  of  these  docu- 
ments cannot,  however,  be  referred  to  with  the 
like  satisfaction  :  they  contain  expressions  which 
could  only  be  considered  correct,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Society  of  Friends  was  occupying 
exclusively  the  position  of  the  one  true  Church. 
The  perception  was  not  wanting  to  the  early  Friends, 
that  true  believers  were  they,  who,  in  the  words 
of  George  Fox,"!"  "  were  born  of  G-od,  and  were 
passed  from  death  to  life,"  under  whatever  name 
they  might  be  known  among  men  :  but  believing 
as  they  did,  that  the  Reformation  had  failed  of 
its  full  accomplishment  as  respects  the  surround- 
ing sects ;  and  recognising  too,  in  many  of  these, 

*  This  practice  wa3  continued  till  1801. 
■}■  Journal,  p.  5. 


that  spirit  of  persecution  which  is  so  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  character,  they  were  perhaps 
too  often  led  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  all  the 
sincere  hearted  of  other  denominations  would  be 
brought  to  join  their  own  standard  of  profession  ; 
and  to  speak  of  themselves  in  terms  appertaining 
to  the  whole  Israel  of  God :  this  remark  applies 
also  to  some  of  the  printed  books  of  that  period. 
In  one  of  the  controversies  in  which  Friends  of 
Bristol  were  involved,  and  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1665,  the 
question  is  put  to  George  Bishop,  by  an  oppo- 
nent, "  What  do  you  mean  by  this  phrase,  '  My 
people  ?'  Do  you  by  that  intend  only  those  of 
your  own  opinion  and  party  ?  If  so,  why  are 
you  only  to  be  esteemed  the  people  of  the  Lord  ?" 
George  Bishop's  answer  was  clear  and  full.  "  I 
answer,  by  '  My  people,'  or  '  the  people  of  the 
Lord,'  we  do  understand  all  such  in  every  nation, 
kindred,  and  people,  who  fear  the  Lord;  be  they 
known  or  distinguished  by  whatsoever  name  or 
appellation.  They  who  fear  God  and  work 
righteousness  are  accepted  of  Him;  as  Peter 
said  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,  who  was  converted 
to  the  faith,  who  was  before  a  Gentile,  and  with- 
out the  law;  and  so  the  Jews  had  no  conversa- 
tion with  such  till  after  Jesus  was  offered  up, 
who  broke  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  that 
was  between,  having  abolished  in  His  fiesh  the 
enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments  contain- 
ed in  ordinances,  for  to  make  in  Himself  one 
new  man,  so  making  peace.  So  that  when  we 
say  '  My  people,'  or  '  the  people  of  the  Lord,'  we 
restrain  it  not  to  any  sort,  or  particular  company 
or  society  of  men,  but  to  such  as  fear  the  Lord  as 
aforesaid."  It  is  evident  that  the  opposition 
which  Friends  at  first  experienced  from  the  sur- 
rounding sects,  was  but  little  calculated  to  lead 
them  to  judge  favorably  of  those  bodies;  but  as 
persecution  declined,  it  is  refreshing  to  olaserve  a 
better  feeling  springing  up.  We  find  John 
Whiting,  for  example,  holding  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  the 
Bishop  listening  respectfully  to  his  statements 
and  opinions,  and  inviting  him  to  dine  with  him 
whenever  he  came  to  Wells. 

Proceedings  in  relation  to  marriage  occupied, 
apparently,  more  time  in  the  first  Meetings  for 
Discipline  than  most  of  their  other  duties. 
There  were  few  things  in  which  the  Christian 
boldness  of  George  Fox  and  his  associates  was 
more  exemplified  than  in  the  affair  of  marriage. 
One  of  the  usurpations  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been 
that  of  representing  marriage  as  a  sacrament, 
and  of  requiring  all  who  would  obtain  legal  valid- 
ity to  such  an  union  to  apply  to  the  priest  to 
solemnize  it.  That  the  chief  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement was  that  the  priest  should  obtain  his 
fees,  was  further  shewn  by  the  circumstance  that, 
whilst  the  Canon  Law  proscribed  the  marriage  of 
near  relations,  the  income  of  the  priest  was  still 
further  augmented  by  the  many  payments  made 
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to  liiui,  in  consideration  of  his  setting  aside  such 
restrictions.  Now,  although  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  renounced  the  error  of  accounting  mar- 
riage as  a  sacrament,  its  ministers  were  general- 
ly* looked  upon  in  the  days  of  George  Fox  (and 
are  so  still  by  many  persons)  as  the  only  parties 
by  whom  marriage  could  be  rightly  solemnized. 
So  strong  was  the  belief  that  legal  validity  could 
not  be  obtained  for  a  marriage  contract  by  any 
other  means  than  by  going  "  to  church  "  to  be 
married,  that  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant 
dissenters  resident  in  England  were  alike  accus- 
tomed, up  to  a  very  recent  time,  to  waive  what- 
ever objection  they  might  have  to  employing  a 
minister,  or  submitting  to  the  marriage  ceremony 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  no  common 
responsibility  which  rested  on  George  Fox  when 
he  counselled  his  Friends  not  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind,  but  to  proceed  simply  in  this  affair  of 
marriage,  as  in  everything  else,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  in  single  dependance  on  His  blessing. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  temporising  spirit  had 
found  any  place  in  his  mind,  hewould  have  given 
way  on  this  question  of  marriage,  on  the  plea 
that  the  clergyman  might  be  applied  to  as  the 
person  appointed  by  Government  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony  without  any  admission  of  his 
spiritual  claim  ;  and  if  he  had  done  so,  who  can 
say  that  the  legal  sanction  given,  under  the  act 
of  1837,  to  other  marriages  besides  those  of  the 
Church  of  England,  would  not  have  been  in  definite- 
ly postponed  ?  Few  men  have  practically  reversed 
Paley's  doctrine,  that  "  whatever  is  expedient  is 
right,"  so  completely  as  George  Fox.  He  be- 
lieved that  in  the  aifairs  of  marriage,  as  in  other 
things,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 
set  up  a  claim,  against  which  he  was  called  to 
testify.  And  if  he  did  stop  to  count  the  cost, 
and  to  consider  what  the  consequences  might  be 
to  himself  and  to  his  brethren,  there  are  certain- 
ly no  symptoms  of  doubt  or  hesitation  to  be  ob- 
served in  his  words  or  actions. 

His  belief  on  this  subject,  as  declared  by  him 
on  diiferent  occasions,  was,  that  man  had  no  au- 
thority to  join  others  in  marriage — that  neither 
the  priests  under  the  law,  nor  the  first  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  exercised  any  such  function ;  that 
it  was  God  who  joined  man  and  woman  in  mar- 
riage before  the  fall,  and  that  this  is  still  His 
prerogative,  &c.  So  early  as  the  year  1653,  he 
issued  a  paper  of  advice  to  Friends  who  were 
contemplating  marriage,  to  lay  their  intentions 
'^before  the  faithful  in  time,  before  anything 
was  concluded,  and  afterwards  publish  it  in  the 
end  of  a  meeting,  or  in  a  market."! 


*  la  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  marriages 
sometimes  took  place  before  magistrates. 

f  Journal,  p.  395. — An  original  letter  of  George 
Fox's,  written  whilst  the  subject  of  marriage  was  un- 
der his  consideration,  has  been  kindly  lent  me.  It  is 
addressed  to  Richard  Richardson,  schoolmaster. 
Wheeler  Street,  London.  Geo.  Fox  says — Now, 
dear  R.  R.,  I  desire  that  thou  would  search  all  the 
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The  question  of  the  validity  of  Friends'  mar- 
riages was  raised  on  one  occasion  before  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  who  said  that  "  he  thought  it  rea- 
sonable, and  consistent  with  natural  rights  and 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  that  all  marriages 
made  according  to  the  several  religious  persua- 
sions of  the  parties  ought  to  be  valid  in  law." 
Other  judges  expressed  a  similar  opinion  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  passing 
of  the  Act  introduced  by  Lord  Campbell  in  1847, 
that  the  marriages  contracted  by  Friends  prior  to 
the  Marriage  Act  of  1837,  received  the  positive 
sanction  of  statute  law.  In  1707,  more  than 
fifty  years  after  the  first  solemnization  of  marri- 
age in  the  Society,*  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
advised  Friends  to  make  their  wills  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  raise  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  their  marriages.  It  was  recommended  that  in 
such  documents  the  wife  should  be  described  by 
her  maiden,  as  well  as  by  her  married  name,  &c. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Boston  Transcript. 
A  QUAKER  MEETING. 

It  was  our  privilege  upon  a  recent  Sunday  to 
attend  public  worship  in  a  Quaker  "  Cathedral," 
in  the  pleasant  village  of  Amesbury,  Mass.  We 
went  in  company  with  Whittier,  the  renowned 
Quaker  poet,  whose  literary  fame  extends  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  whose  purity  of  life  and  rare 
fidelity  to  his  principles  command  universal  re- 
spect. The  associations  attached  to  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House  in  Boston  are  far  difi'erent  from 
those  connected  with  a  Quaker  church  in  a  rural 
village,  where  the  worshippers  follow  agricultu- 
ral pursuits,  and  the  birds  at  this  season  of  the 
year  do  the  singing  for  the  meetings  on  "  First 
day."  We  never  saw  so  neat  a  place  of  public 
assembly  as  the  church  at  Amesbury — the  very 
floor  is  cleaner  than  the  walls  of  many  of  our 
city  churches.  The  little  folks  present  were  mo- 
dels of  propriety,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  place  was  favorable  to  reflection  and  medita- 
tion. The  services  consisted  of  the  most  pi'o- 
found  silence,  a  short  but  excellent  address,  and 
a  brief,  comprehensive  prayer.  We  never  wit- 
nessed a  more  devout  or  thoughtful  assembly. 

The  small  congregation  of  worshippers  were 
not  inaptly  called  "  Friends."  The  mild  and 
amiable  looks  of  those  present  gave  evidence  of 
calm  and  tranquil  souls,  and  characters  in  which 
were  blended  fraternal  love,  universal  charity, 
and  moral  rectitude.  We  were  in  a  church,  not 
only  without  priests,  but  without  sacraments — no 

libraries  concerning  marriages,  and  what  they  do  say 
of  them  ;  and  the  Fathers,  and  how  they  did  before 
the  monks  first  came  in  ;  and  when  marriage  with  the 
priest  came  in  ;  and  search  histories  and  laws,  and 
see  what  thou  canst  bring  out,  both  good  and  bad  ; 
and  whatmaketh  a  marriage — and  do  what  thou  canst 
in  this  thing,"  &c. 

The  first  marriage  registered  by  Friends  in  Bristol 
took  place  in  1657. 
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pealing  organ,  no  trained  and  cultivated  singers, 
no  reading  of  the  Sacred  "Word,  no  liynm  books, 
no  written  discourse — there  was  not  even  a  pul- 
pit, that  great  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  in  the 
sanctuary  !  But  we  felt  that  we  were  in  a  truly 
Christian  assembly.  Those  about  us,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  "  world's  people,"  are 
good  neighbors,  good  men  and  women,  good 
Christians.  They  lead  lives  of  unostentatious 
and  simple  goodness.  We  would  recommend  a 
visit  to  a  Quaker  church  to  our  city  friends  who 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  one  during  their  summer 
vacations.  The  silence  of  the  assembly  will  be 
a  novel  experience  to  persons  accustomed  to  have 
the  outward  senses  constantly  appealed  to.  One 
of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
tracted, silent  meetings  named  in  history  is  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Job,  where  Bliphaz,  Bil- 
dad  and  Zophar  remained  with  Job  "  seven 
days  and  nights ;  none  spake  a  word  unto  him ; 
for  they  saw  that  his  grief  was  great." 

A  story  is  related  of  a  person,  who  told  a  Qua- 
ker that  the  silence  of  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  was  enough  to  kill  the  devil ;  to 
which  the  Quaker  replied,  that  it  was  the  very 
thing  the  silent  assembly  were  trying  to  do. 

An  English  Archbishop  has  stated  that  reli- 
gion seems  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression 
on  the  Quakers.    Whittier  has  beautifully  said  : 

' '  The  Quaker  of  the  olden  time  ! 

How  calm  and  firm,  and  true  ! 
Unspotted  by  its  wrongs  and  crime, 

He  walked  the  dark  earth  through ; 
The  lust  of  power,  the  love  of  gain, 

The  thousand  lures  of  sin 
Around  him,  had  no  power  to  stain 

The  purity  within." 

As  we  sat  within  the  plain  walls  of  the  mod- 
est "  meeting  house,"  and  saw  faces  upon  which 
the  "  dove  sat  visibly  brooding,"  we  thought  of 
Charles  Lamb's  charming  essay  upon  such  an 
assemblage,  and  the  following  words  of  the  gen- 
tle Elia  haunted  our  meditations  : 

"  Wouldst  thou  know  what  true  peace  andquiet 
mean  ;  wouldst  thou  find  a  refuge  from  the  noises 
and  clamors  of  the  multitude ;  wouldst  thou  at 
once  enjoy  solitude  and  society;  wouldst  thou 
possess  the  depth  of  thine  own  spirit  in  stillness, 
without  being  shut  out  from  the  consolatory  faces 
of  thy  species ;  wouldst  thou  be  alone  and  yet 
accompanied;  solitary,  yet  not  desolate;  singular, 
yet  not  without  some  one  to  keep  thee  in  coun- 
tenance, go  into  a  Quaker  meeting.  To  pace 
alone  in  the  cloisters  or  side  aisles  of  some  cathe- 
dral, time  stricken, 

 '  or  under  hanging  mountains, 

Or  by  the  fall  of  fountains — ' 

is  but  a  vulgar  luxury,  compared  with  that  which 
those  enjoy  who  come  together  for  the  purpose 
of  more  complete,  abstracted  solitude.  This  is 
the  loneliness  '  to  be  felt.'  The  Abbey  Church 
of  Westminster  hath  nothing  so  solemn,  so  spirit- 
soothing,  as  the  naked  walls  and  benches  of  a 
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Quaker  meeting.  Here  are  no  tombs,  no  inscrip- 
tions— 

'  Sands,  ignoble  things, 
Dropped  from  the  ruined  sides  of  Kings — ' 

but  here  is  something  which  throws  Antiquity 
herself  into  the  foreground — Silence — eldest  of 
kings — language  of  old  Night — primitive  dis- 
courser — to  which  the  insolent  decays  of  mould- 
ering grandeur  have  but  arrived  by  a  violent, 
and,  as  we  may  say,  unnatural  progression. 

Frequently  the  meeting  is  broken  up  without 
a  word  having  been  spoken.  But  the  mind  has 
been  fed.  You  go  away  with  a  sermon  not  made 
with  hands.  You  have  been  in  the  milder  cav- 
erns of  Trophonius,  or  as  in  some  den,  where 
that  fiercest  and  savagest  of  all  wild  creatures, 
the  tongue,  that  unruly  member,  has  strangely 
lain  tied  up  and  captive.  You  have  bathed  with 
stillness.  Oh,  when  the  spirit  is  sore  fretted, 
even  tired  to  sickness  of  the  janglings  and  non- 
sense noise  of  the  world,  what  a  balm  and  solace 
it  is  to  go  and  seat  yourself,  for  a  quiet  half 
hour,  among  the  Quakers.  Their  garb  and  still- 
ness conjoined,  present  an  uniformity,  tranquil 
and  herd-like — as  in  a  pasture — '  forty  feeding 
like  one.' " 


WASTE  OF  MIND  IN  SLAVERY. 

Although  war  has  been  pre-eminently  instru- 
mental in  the  perversion  and  waste  of  human 
intellect,  there  is  a  kindred  evil  scarcely  less 
hurtful  to  man's  highest  interests,  though  more 
unnoticed  in  its  operation.  I  refer  to  the  vari- 
ous oppressions  from  tyrannical  rulers  and  mas- 
ters, under  which  the  human  family  have  been 
sighing  and  groaning  for  thousands  of  years.  If 
I  were  to  draw  out  in  detail  the  physical  suffer- 
ings which  result  from  such  oppression,  I  could 
reach  a  tender  chord  of  sympathy  in  your  bo- 
soms. But  when  I  merely  calculate  the  intel- 
lectual loss  which  the  world  has  thereby  sus- 
tained, I  feel  that  I  can  draw  forth  no  respon- 
sive sigh.  And  yet  this  is  in  reality  a  darker 
part  of  the  picture  than  the  physical  suffering 
presents ;  for  in  this  way  have  unnumbered  mil- 
lions of  minds  been  shut  up  in  the  hopeless  dun- 
geon of  ignorance  and  sin.  But  the  world  is 
incapable  of  estimating  its  loss,  because  it  has 
never  enjoyed  the  blessing,  and  therefore  it  can- 
not feel  that  loss.  Nor  can  I  describe  it.  I 
will  only  refer  you  to  one  dark  feature  in  that 
domestic  oppression  which  reigns  in  our  own 
country,  and  for  which,  therefore,  we  as  a  nation 
are  responsible.  In  most  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  where  slavery  exists,  the  law  forbids  that 
the  slave  should  be  taught  to  read  by  severe  pen- 
alties ;  and,  in  one  State,  at  least,  that  penalty, 
upon  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  is  death.  Now, 
if  we  admit  all  the  reports  that  have  ever  been 
circulated  as  to  the  physical  cruelties  practised 
upon  the  slave  to  be  true,  they  are  hardly  worth 
naming  in  comparison  with  this  effort  to  stifle 
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and  crusli  the  Undying  souls  of  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  our  inhabitants.  Nor  does  the  injury 
stop  here ;  for  when  we  find  that  the  poor  black 
man,  whose  intellect  has  been  thus  crushed  into 
the  dust  from  generation  to  generation,  shows 
less  of  mental  acumen  than  the  free  Caucasian, 
we  proudly  and  presumptuously  infer  his  intel- 
lectual inferiority,  and  hence  justify  his  enslaved 
condition.  We  have,  however,  the  testimony  of 
missionaries  from  almost  every  tribe  under  heaven, 
which  demonstrates  that  the  minds  of  young 
children  every  where  exhibit  almost  equal 
mental  strength  and  aptness  to  learn.  Hence 
the  slaves  of  our  own  land  might  have  risen  as 
high  on  the  scale  of  knowledge  and  civilization 
as  the  free  white  man;  and  the  immense  disparity 
in  this  respect  which  now  exists  may  all  be  im- 
puted to  their  degraded  condition;  and  hence, 
too,  the  world  must  hold  us  responsible  for  all 
this  mental  waste,  who  keep  the  chains  of  sla- 
very riveted  upon  these  millions.  0,  this  is  a 
fearful  responsibility  !  I  leave  out  of  the  ac- 
count the  bodily  sufferings  of  the  slave.  He 
who  maltreats  my  body  injures  only  what  was 
once  brute  matter,  and  will  soon  be  brute  matter 
again.  But  he  who  mars  and  manacles  my  soul 
lays  a  ruthless  hand  upon  that  immortal  princi- 
ple which  is  an  emanation  of  the  Deity,  which 
allies  me  to  the  Deity,  and  which  a  righteous 
God  will  not  see  abused  with  impunity. — Hitch- 
cock. 


THE  ART  OF  QUESTIONING. 
The  best  questioning  is  that  which  attracts 
least  attention  to  the  questioner,  and  makes  the 
learners  seem  to  be  the  most  important  parties 
concerned. 

The  teacher  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  practise 
himself  in  using  great  plainness  of  speech,  and 
in  constructing  questions  in  the  fewest  possible 
words. 

Connected  with  this  is  another  hint  of  import- 
ance :  Do  7iot  tell  much  in  your  questions.  Never, 
if  you  can  help  it,  communicate  a  fact  in  your 
question.  Contrive  to  educe  every  fact  from  the 
class.  It  is  better  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  to 
put  one  or  two  subordinate  questions,  with  a  view 
to  bring  out  the  truth  you  are  seeking,  than  to 
tell  anything  which  the  children  could  tell  you. 
A  good  teacher  never  conveys  information  in  the 
form  of  a  question.  If  he  tells  his  class  some- 
thing, it  is  not  long  before  he  makes  the  class 
tell  him  the  same  thing  again ;  but  his  question 
never  assumes  the  same  form,  or  employs  the 
same  phraseology  as  his  previous  statement;  for  if 
it  does,  the  form  of  the  question  readily  suggests 
the  answer,  and  the  exercise  fails  to  challenge 
the  judgment  and  memory  of  the  children  as 
it  ought  to  do.  I  may,  for  instance,  want  to 
bring  out  tho  fact  that  Jerusalem  is  the  chief  city 
in  tho  Holy  Land,  Now  suppose  I  do  it  thus — 
"  What  is  the  chief  city  in  the  Holy  Land  ?" 

Jerusalem."      Of  vrhat  country  is  Jerusalem 


the  chief  city  ?"  "  The  Holy  Land :"  Here 
each  question  carries  with  it  the  answer  to  the 
other,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  test 
little  or  nothing,  and  serve  scarcely  any  useful 
purpose. 

For  this  reason  it  is  always  important,  in  ques- 
tioning on  a  passage  of  Scripture,  to  avoid  using 
the  words  of  Scripture ;  otherwise  we  may  great- 
ly deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  real  extent  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  class.  I  will  sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  you  are  giving  a  lesson 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  injunction, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and 
that  the  class  has  first  been  questioned  as  to  the 
meaning  of  it,  and  proved  unable  to  give  a  full 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  those  memorable  words.  The  para- 
ble of  the  good  Samaritan  has  been  chosen  as 
the  illustrative  reading  lesson.  It  has  been  read 
twice  or  thrice  by  the  class  in  turn,  and  then  the 
teacher  takes  the  first  verse,  and  reads  it  slowly 
to  the  class : 

"  A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalemto 
Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves,  xvhich  strijyped 
him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him,  and  de- 
parted, leaving  him  half  dead." — Luke  x.  30. 

Some  teachers  would  proceed  to  question 
thus : — 

Whom  is  this  parable  about  ?  A  certain  man. 
Where  did  he  go  from  ?  Jerusalem.  Where 
to  ?  Jericho.  What  sort  of  people  did  he  fall 
among  ?  Thieves.  What  did  they  do  with  his 
raiment  ?  Stripped  him  of  it.  What  did  they 
do  with  the  man  himself?  Wounded  him.  In 
what  state  did  they  leave  him  ?    Half  dead. 

Observe  here  that  the  teacher  has  covered  the 
whole  area  of  the  narrative,  and  proposed  a  ques- 
tion on  every  fact.  So  far,  he  has  done  well. 
But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  every  question  was 
demanded  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of 
the  Bible,  and  required  for  its  answer  one  or  two 
of  these  words.  Now  it  is  very  easy  for  a  boy  or 
girl,  while  the  echoes  of  the  Bible  narrative  just 
read  still  linger  in  the  ear,  to  answer  every  such 
question  by  rote  merely,  with  scarcely  any  effort 
of  memory,  and  no  effort  of  thought  whatever. 
It  is  very  possible  to  fill  up  the  one  remaining 
word  of  such  elliptical  sentences  as  those  which 
have  been  used  as  questions,  without  having  any 
perception  at  all  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
as  a  whole. 

So  that  if  you  desire  to  secure  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  sacred  narrative,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  propose  questions  constructed  on  a 
different  plan,  avoiding  the  use  of  the  exact 
phraseology  of  Scripture,  and  requiring  for  an- 
swers other  words  than  those  contained  in  the 
narrative. 

Let  us  go  over  the  same  subject  again,  first 
introducing  it  by  one  or  two  preliminary  ques- 
tions : — 

Who  used  these  words  ? 
To  whom  w^re  they  spoken  ? 
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Why  were  thej  uttered  ? 

Repeat  the  question  which  the  lawyer  asked  ? 

What  is  the  parable  about?  (Various  an- 
swers.) One  says,  "A  mem  who  went  on  a  jour- 
ney" What  do  you  call  a  man  who  goes  on  a 
journey?  A  traveller.  In  what  country  was 
the  man  travelling  ?  Judaea.  Let  us  trace  his 
route  on  the  map. 

In  what  direction  was  he  travelling  ?  East- 
toard.  Through  what  kind  of  country  ?  (Here 
the  teacher's  own  information  should  supply  a 
fact  or  two  about  its  physical  features.)  What 
should  you  suppose,  from  the  lesson,  was  the 
state  of  the  country  at  that  time  ?  Thinly  peo- 
pled; road  unfi-eg^uented,  &c.  &c.  How  do  you 
know  this  ?  Because  he  fell  among  thieves. 
Give  another  expression  for  "  fell  among  ?" 
Happened  to  meet  with.  Another  word  for 
"thieves?"  Robbers.  How  did  the  robbers 
treat  this  traveller  ?  They  stripped  him  of  his 
raiment.  What  does  the  word  raiment  mean  ? 
Clothes.  Besides  robbing  him  of  his  clothes, 
what  else  did  they  do  ?  Wounded  hi^n.  Ex- 
plain that  word  ?  Injured  him,  hurt  hitn  very 
much,  &c.  &c.  How  do  you  know,  from  the 
text,  that  he  was  much  hurt  ?  They  left  him 
half  dead.     They  almost  kilkd  him. 

Now  observe  here  that  the  aim  has  been  two- 
fold. First — not  to  suggest  the  answer  by  the 
form  of  the  question.  Hence  another  sort  of 
language  has  been  adopted,  and  the  children 
have,  therefore,  been  made  to  interpret  the  bibli- 
cal language  into  that  of  ordinary  life.  Second- 
ly— not  to  be  satisfied  with  single  words  as  an- 
swers, especially  with  the  particular  word  which 
is  contained  in  the  narrative  itself,  but  always  to 
translate  it  into  one  more  familiar.  Children 
can  often  give  the  word  which  suffices  to  answer 
their  teacher's  inquiry,  and  are  yet  ignorant  of 
the  whole  statement  of  which  that  word  forms  a 
part.  After  going  over  verses  like  these  in  detail, 
I  should  recommend  varying  the  form  of  the 
question,  thus : — 

"  Now  what  have  we  learned  in  this  verse  ?" 

"That  there  was  a  traveller  going  from  the 
chief  city  of  J udgea,  to  another  town  near  the 
Jordan,  on  the  North  East." 

"  Well,  and  what  happened  to  him  ?" 

"That  he  was  robbed  and  half  killed j  and 
left  very  weak  and  helpless." 

A  teacher  ought  not,  in  fact,  to  be  satisfied 
until  he  can  get  entire  sentences  for  answers. 
These  sentences  will  generally  be  paraphrases  of 
the  words  used  in  the  lesson ;  and  the  materials 
for  making  the  paraphrases  will  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  the  lesson,  by  demand- 
ing in  succession,  meanings  and  equivalents  for 
all  the  principal  words.  Kemember,  that  the 
mere  ability  to  fill  up  a  parenthetical  or  ellipti- 
cal sentence  proves  nothing,  beyond  the  posses- 
sion of  a  little  tact,  and  verbal  memory. 

It  is  worth  while  often  to  turn  round  quickly 
on  some  inattentive  member  of  the  class^  or  upon 
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some  one  who  has  just  given  a  mechanical  an- 
swer, with  the  question,  "  What  have  we  j  ust 
said?"  "  Tell  me  what  we  have  just  learned  about 
such  a  person  ?"  Observe  that  the  answer  re- 
quired to  such  a  question  must  necessarily  be  a 
whole  sentence ;  it  will  be  impossible  to  answer 
it  without  a  real  effort  of  thought  and  of  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  the  learner's  words,  and 
without  an  actual  acquaintance  with  the  fact 
which  has  been  taught. — Fitch's  Lecture. 

THE  METHOD  OF  NATURE. 

Years  ago,  a  man  carried  an  old  bone  from 
New  Zealand  to  London,  where  he  offered  it  for 
sale  at  museums,  and  finally  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  It  passed  under  the  notice  of  one 
savan  and  another,  each  of  whom  had  a  different 
o'pinion  to  give ;  this  pronouncing  it  an  old  mar- 
row bone  from  a  heap  of  offal,  sought  to  be  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  that  deciding  it  to  be  a  bit 
of  a  kangaroo.  At  last  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  Professor  Owen,  who,  after  narrowly  examin- 
ing it,  declared  it  to  be  the  bone  of  a  bird,  and 
not  only  of  a  bird,  but  of  a  gigantic  bird ;  and 
not  only  of  a  gigantic  bird,  but  of  a  bird  without 
wings.  At  this  announcement  a  roar  of  laughter 
went  up  from  every  scientific  body  in  Europe. 
In  a  few  years,  however,  the  tables  were  turned, 
for  a  whole  skeleton  was  brought  over  to  England, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  Professor  had  been 
right  in  every  one  of  his  assertions.  The  bird, 
which  belonged  to  an  extinct  species,  was  called 
by  the  name  of  Dinornis,  and  skeletons  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  similar  extinct  birds,  known  as  the 
Palapterix,  Notornis,  &c.,  are  now  to  be  found  in 
all  first-class  collections. 

But,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  had  Owen  dis- 
covered the  mystery  ?  By  the  simple  fact,  with 
which  his  peculiar  studies  had  made  him  familiar, 
that,  throughout  all  creation,  method  is  the  law  of 
nature.  Every  skeleton  reveals  in  every  bone 
the  purposes  for  which  the  animal  was  made,  the 
life  it  led,  and  the  climate  it  inhabited.  To  a 
common  eye  the  leg  of  this  Dinornis  seemed  not 
unlike  that  of  an  ox.  But  Owen  recognized,  in 
the  impressions  which  the  nerves  and  blood  ves- 
sels had  left  on  the  bone,  the  habits  and  charac- 
ter of  the  original  possessor,  and  knew  that,  in- 
stead of  being  a  ruminating  animal,  it  was  a 
bird,  and  a  bird  that  fed  without  flying.  Cuvier, 
the  great  French  saycrn,  had  preceded  him  in  the 
study  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  in  some  of 
the  wonderful  results  to  which  it  leads.  But 
Owen  had  carried  his  researches  further,  had 
employed  new  tests,  and  had  consequently  arrived 
at  more  brilliant  discoveries.  By  the  pursuits  of 
this  science,  and  through  a  process  strictly  in- 
ductive, comparative  anatomists  have  been  able 
to  determine,  after  an  examination  of  fossil  bones, 
the  character  of  animals  that  lived  during  the 
early  geological  epochs,  and  the  qualities  of  the 
contemporary  climate  and  soil. 

Nature,  in  a  word,  never  works  by  freaks,  but 
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iayariably  follows  a  fixed  method.  Not  only 
this,  but  everything  that  has  been  created,  fol- 
lows a  certain  archetype  which,  doubtless,  existed 
in  the  mind  of  Omnipotence  before  chaos  had 
ceased  to  be.  The  order  of  created  beings  rises, 
by  almost  infinite  gradations,  from  the  simplest 
forms  to  the  most  complex — ■fi-om  the  lowest  or- 
ganization up  to  man ;  and  in  man,  the  sum  as 
it  were  of  all,  may  be  traced  resemblances,  in 
different  stages  of  his  development,  to  each  and 
eveiy  one  of  these,  his  inferiors.  A  brilliant  but 
shallow  writer,  a  few  years  ago,  attempted  to 
found,  on  this  fact,  a  theory,  that  man  was  only 
a  lower  animal  in  a  higher  state  of  development. 
But  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  refutes 
this  notion,  confirming  the  declarations  of  holy 
writ  and  the  traditions  of  all  nations — that  man 
was  created  by  himself  and  after  the  other  ani- 
mals, and  that,  while  all  preceding  orders  of 
living  things  pointed  to  and  foreshadowed  him, 
he  is  yet  distinct  from  and  superior  to  each. 
Thus  science,  instead  of  running  counter  to  the 
great  truths  of  revealed  religion,  furnishes  fresh 
proof  that  Nature  works  by  method,  and  not  by 
mere  freaks — in  other  words,  that  we  live  under 
a  benignant  Deity  who  governs  by  law. — Ex. 
Paper. 

EKIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  16,  1858. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. —  Concluded. 
Our  last  number  contained  a  short  notice  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  sitting  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  commenced  at  Richmond,  Ind. 
on  the  30th  ult.  A  letter  since  received  informs 
that  on  Sixtli-day,  10th  mo.  1st,  Charles  F.  Coffin 
was  appointed  Clerk,  and  Levi  Jessup  and  John 
Hadley,  Jr.,  were  appointed  Assistants. 

The  state  of  Society  was  then  entered  upon, 
and  during  its  consideration  many  and  various 
were  the  words  of  counsel  and  admonition  hand- 
ed forth  by  concerned  Friends  on  the  several 
subjects  brought  before  the  Meeting.  Love  to 
God  and  to  the  brethren  ;  the  attendance  of  all 
our  religious  meetings ;  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  private  and  Jn  our  families  3  the  proper 
training  of  our  children ;  the  kind  of  reading 
we  admit  into  our  hoiiseholds,  were  among  the 
subjects  thus  reviewed.  It  was  much  to  be  re, 
gretted  that  many  cases  had  to  be  reported  of 
the  unnecessary  itse  of  iqtoxicating  drinks, 

Seven  Preparative  Meetings  and  one  Monthly 
Meeting  were  established  during  the  past  year  ; 
seven  Friends  were  recorded  as  ministers,  and 
the  deaths  of  eight  mii^isters  and  elders  were  re- 
ported, 
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Pleasant  Plain  Quarterly  Meeting,  Iowa,  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  new  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit 
the  constituent  Meetings,  and  report  next  year. 

A  very  large  and  interesting  Meeting  of  the 
Bible  Society  was  held  Fifth-day  evening.  The 
names  of  188  members  were  recorded,  with  11 
life  members. 

Seventli-day,  2nd. — From  the  Report  of  the 
Book  and  Tract  Committee  it  appeared  that 
about  50,000  tracts  were  issued  during  the  past 
year. 

An  important  proposition  was  received  from 
the  Meetings  for  Sufl'erings,  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  body  of  Friends  to  be  compos- 
ed of  representatives  from  all  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings that  may  unite  in  the  measure,  and  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  matters  affecting  the  general 
interests  of  our  Religious  Society  which  may  be 
referred  to  it.  After  being  weightily  considered^ 
the  proposition  was  fully  united  with,  and  it  will, 
of  course,  be  introduced  to  the  attention  of  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  but  our  correspondent  does  not 
state  whether  those  of  London  and  Dublin  will 
be  included. 

The  Boarding  School  Committee  made  a  satis- 
factory report.  Although  the  school  has  been 
small,  it  sustained  itself  the  past  year.  A  propo- 
sition that  other  children  who  are  willing  to  con- 
form to  the  rules  may  be  admitted  as  students, 
when  the  school  is  not  filled  by  the  children  of 
Friends,  was  fully  united  with. 

After  the  reading  of  a  Memorial  of  William 
Hobbs,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  assemble  at  10 
o'clock  on  Second-day  morning. 

Second-day,  10th  mo.  4th. — Various  committees 
having  charge  of  important  concerns  of  the  So- 
ciety made  satisfactory  reports,  which  may  be 
presented  to  our  readers  when  we  receive  a  copy 
of  the  printed  Minutes.  Fii-st-day  Schools  for 
Scripture  instruction  have  been  in  operation  the 
past  year  within  all  the  Monthly  Meetings  ex- 
cept six. 

Third-day,  5th. — The  subject  of  memorializ- 
ing the  Legislature  of  Indiana  for  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  which  prevent  persons  of  color 
from  testifying  in  courts  of  justice,  and  also  to 
provide  an  efficient  Temperance  law,  having  been 
before  the  meeting  yesterday,  suitable  memorials 
were  produced  and  approved,  and  three  Friends 
were  appointed  to  have  them  presented  to  the  Leg- 
islature at  its  next  session. 
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Epistles  were  addressed  to  all  tte  Yearly 
Meetings  with  wliicli  Indiana  now  corresponds. 

The  meeting  having  been  enabled  to  transact 
the  business  of  its  several  sittings  with  much 
harmony  and  brotherly  condescension,  came  to 
a  very  solemn  conclusion  about  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


The  New  Meeting  House,  Plainpield, 
Ind.— A  letter  from  a  valued  correspondent  in 
Indiana,  confirmatory  of  the  accounts  we  have 
given  of  the  proceedings  of  Western  Yearly 
Meeting,,  adds  the  following  interesting  informa- 
tion : — 

"  A  satisfactory  report  was  received  from  the 
Committee  charged  with  the  purchase  of  ground 
and  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house  and  other 
improvements,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 

This  report  exhibits  the  satisfactory  and  (con- 
sidering the  general  financial  difficulties)  remark- 
able fact,  that  the  ground — 12  acres — had  been 
purchased  and  graded ;  the  building  erected ; 
fences,  wells  and  other  improvements  made ;  and 
all  completed  at  an  expense  of  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  all  paid  for,  and  a  small  sur- 
plus of  funds  left,  which  was  directed  into  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  treasury." 


Died,  At  the  residence  of  ter  son-in-law,  William 
Watson,  near  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  on  the  10th  of 
8th  month,  1858,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age,  Eliza- 
beth P.  Jones,  relict  of  Samuel  Jones,  formerly  of 
Southampton  Co.,  Virginia. 

She  had  not  a  birthright  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  her  youth  was  spent  in  gaiety  and  fashion,  in  a 
land  of  slavery.  She  inherited  a  number  of  slaves 
from  her  father's  estate,  all  of  whom,  after  her  mar- 
riage, she  heartily  joined  with  her  husband  in  manu- 
mitting, and  often  through  her  life  reverted  with 
pleasure  to  this  act  of  letting  the  oppressed  go  free. 
Soon  after  this,  her  husband,  who  had  been  disowned, 
was  reinstated  in  our  Society,  about  which  time  she 
also  was  received  in  membership,  by  her  request. 
With  her  husband  and  family  she  removed  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Ohio,  and  settled  at  Mount  Pleasant  in  5th 
month,  1827,  their  chief  object  being  to  rear  their 
children  in  a  land  of  freedom,  and  more  among 
Friends.  She  was  of  a  retiring  and  unassuming  dis- 
position, kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  a  tender 
and  affectionate  wife  and  mother,  governing  her  fami- 
ly by  the  law  of  kindness.  In  the  latter  part  of  her 
life  she  met  with  severe  domestic  afflictions,  which 
she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  they  tended  to 
wean  her  from  the  things  of  time,  and  to  place  her 
affections  on  those  of  a  higher  and  more  enduring  na- 
ture. 

During  her  last  illness  she  appeared  calm  and  re- 
signed in  looking  to  the  close  of  life,  and  seemed 
anxious  for  the  time  of  her  release  to  come,  and  al- 
though diffident  in  expressing  her  feelings,  we  trust 
and  believe  she  has  entered  the  mansions  of  rest  and 
peace. 


Died,  Near  Annapolis,  Ind.,  on  the  7th  of  8th  mo., 
1858,  William  Pickett,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age  ; 
an  esteemed  member  of  Bloomfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

His  disease  was  of  a  lingering  character,  which 
confined  him  almost  entirely  at  home  for  the  last 
several  months.  He  manifested  much  patience  un- 
der his  affliction,  and  was  enabled  to  contemplate 
his  approaching  departure  with  much  calmness  and 
resignation,  often  expressing  that  he  felt  ' '  nothing 
in  his  way."  He  expressed  much  satisfaction  in 
the  reflection  that  it  had  been  his  endeavor,  through 
the  course  of  his  short  life,  to  uphold  our  Christian 
testimonies,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  plain- 
ness, leaving  the  evidence  to  his  young  friends  that 
it  was  a  source  of  comfort  in  a  dying  hour. 

 ,  In  New  London,  Chester  County,  on  the  1st 

inst.,  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Mark  Pell,  in  the  76th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. 


ALCOHOL  AND  TOBACCO. 

In  entering  upon  the  catalogue  of  pursuits 
injurious  to  society,  one  of  the  first  on  the  list, 
which  will  immediately  occur  to  every  person,  is 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
A  few  years  since,  1  should  have  been  compelled 
to  enter  into  a  formal  argument  to  convince  even 
a  respectable  audience  that  such  employments 
are  injurious  But  thanks  to  divine  mercy, 
which  has  wrought  so  wondrous  a  revolution  of 
public  opinion,  this  is  no  longer  necessary.  In 
theory,  at  least,  most  men  now  entertain  correct 
views  on  this  subject.  Yet  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  as  Hudibras  expresses  it, — 
"  A  man  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  many 
such  conversions  among  those  who  join  the 
general  cry  against  alcohol.  And  the  future 
historian  of  temperance  will  probably  be  com- 
pelled to  say  of  many  such  as  Monsieur  Paradin 
has  said  of  the  ladies  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  monk  Thomas  Connecte  preached  with 
great  zeal  and  power  against  their  lofty  head 
dresses.  "  The  women,"  says  he,  '•'  that,  like  snails 
in  a  fright,  had  drawn  in  their  horns,  thrust  them 
out  again  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over."  It 
ought,  also,  to  be  remembered  that,  even  now, 
no  less  than  twelve  thousand  persons  are  directly 
engaged  all  the  time  in  the  manufacture  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  in  the  United  States, — or,  at 
least,  such  was  the  case  two  years  ago, — and  ten 
times  as  many  a  part  of  their  time.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  at  least  aa  great  a  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  in  wine  countries 
a  much  larger  one,  is  devoted  to  this  business  ; 
so  that,  in  this  country  and  Europe,  millions  are 
worse  than  wasting  their  energies  in  this  execra- 
ble employment. 

I  cannot,  in  conscience,  avoid  placing'  in  the 
same  category  the  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  a  poisonous  plant,  whose  narcotic  and  ex- 
hilarating qualities  make  it  a  general  favorite, 
in  spite  of  the  Counterblast  of  King  James,  the 
decrees  of  popes  and  emperors,  and  the  yet  more 
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powerful  attacks  of  physicians,  clergymen,  and 
scientific  men  in  our  own  day.  Rarely  will  you 
find  the  individual  addicted  to  its  use  who  will 
not  confess  the  habit  to  be  a  useless  and  filthy 
one;  and  yet  appetite  triumphs  over  his  convic- 
tions, and  he  is  made  a  slave  for  life.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  demand  for  this  weed  all 
over  the  whole  world  is  immense — no  less  than 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  being  annually  ex- 
pended for  it  in  this  country.  And  to  its  prep- 
aration thousands,  and  even  millions,  of  immor- 
tal minds  devote  all  their  powers,  instead  of 
consecrating  them  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge and  the  happiness  of  man.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that,  so  extensive  is  the  habit  of 
using  this  intoxicating  drug,  that  I  fear  I  shall 
have  but  little  sympathy  in  its  condemnation, 
and  that  I  shall  be  regarded  as  too  ascetic  for 
this  narcotic-loving  age. — Hitchcock  on  Waste  of 
Mind. 


COMETS. 


The  extraordinary  aspect  of  comets,  their  rapid 
and  seemingly  irregular  motions,  the  unexpected 
manner  in  which  they  often  burst  upon  us,  and  the 
imposing  magnitudes  which  they  occasionally  as- 
sume, have  in  all  ages  rendered  them  objects  of  as- 
tonishment, not  unmixed  with  superstitious  dread, 
to  the  uninstructed,  and  an  enigma  to  those  not 
conversant  with  the  wonders  of  creation  and  the 
operations  of  natural  causes.  Even  now,  that 
we  have  ceased  to  regard  their  movements  as 
irregular,  or  as  governed  by  other  laws  than  those 
which  retain  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  their  inti- 
mate nature,  and  the  ofiices  they  perform  in  the 
economy  of  our  system,  are  as  much  unknown  as 
ever.  No  distinct  and  satisfactory  account  has 
yet  been  rendered  of  those  immensely  voluminous 
appendages  which  they  bear  about  with  them,  and 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  their  tails, 
(though  improperly,  since  they  often  precede 
them  in  their  motions,)  any  more  than  of  several 
other  singularities  which  they  present. 

The  number  of  comets  which  have  been 
astronomically  observed,  or  of  which  notices 
have  been  recorded  in  history,  is  very  great, 
amounting  to  several  hundreds ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  astronomy, 
and  indeed  in  more  recent  times,  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  telescope,  only  large  and  con- 
spicuous ones  were  noticed ;  and  that,  since  due 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject,  scarcely  a 
year  has  passed  without  the  observation  of  one 
or  two  of  these  bodies,  and  that  sometimes  two 
and  even  three  have  appeared  at  once ;  it  will  be 
easily  supposed  that  their  actual  number  must  be  at 
least  many  thousands.  Multitudes,  indeed,  must 
escape  all  obseiTation,  by  reason  of  their  paths 
traversing  only  that  part  of  the  heavens  which 
is  above  the  horizon  in  the  daytime.  Comets  so 
circumstanced  can  only  become  visible  by  the 
rare  coincidence  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, — 
a  coincidence  which  happened,  as  related  by 


Seneca,  sixty-two  years  before  Christ,  when  a 
large  comet  was  actually  observed  very  near  the 
sun.  Several,  however,  stand  on  record  as  having 
been  bright  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  in  the  daytime,  even  at  noon  and  in  bright 
sunshine.  Such  were  the  comets  of  1402, 1532, 
and  1843,  and  that  of  43  b.  c.  which  appeared 
during  the  games  celebrated  by  Augustus  in 
honor  of  Venus  shortly  after  the  death  of  Caesar. 

That  feelings  of  awe  and  astonishment  should 
be  excited  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appear- 
ance or  a  great  comet,  is  no  way  surprising;  being, 
in  fact,  according  to  the  accounts  we  have  of  such 
events,  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  all  natural 
phenomena.  Comets  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  large  and  more  or  less  splendid,  but  ill-defined 
nebulous  mass  of  light,  called  the  head,  which  is 
usually  brighter  towards  its  centre,  and  ofi"ers  the 
appearance  of  a  vivid  nucleus,  like  a  star  or 
planet.  From  the  head,  and  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  that  in  which  the  sun  is  situated  from 
the  comet,  appear  to  diverge  two  streams  of 
light,  which  grow  broader  and  more  difi"used  at 
a  distance  from  the  head,  and  which  most  com- 
monly close  in  and  unite  at  a  little  distance  be- 
hind it,  but  sometimes  continue  distinct  for  a 
great  part  of-  their  course;  producing  an  efi"ect 
like  that  of  the  trains  left  by  some  bright  meteors, 
or  like  the  diverging  fire  of  a  sky-rocket,  only 
without  sparks  or  perceptible  motion.  This  is 
the  tail.  This  magnificent  appendage  attains 
occasionally  an  immense  apparent  length.  Aris- 
totle relates  of  the  tail  of  the  comet  of  371  B.  c, 
that  it  occupied  a  third  of  the  hemisphere,  or 
60° ;  that  of  A.  D.  1618  is  stated  to  have  been 
attended  by  a  train  no  less  than  104°  in  length. 
The  comet  of  1680,  the  most  celebrated  of 
modern  times,  and  on  many  accounts  the  most 
remarkable  of  all,  with  a  head  not  exceeding  in 
brightness  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
covered  with  its  tail  an  extent  of  more  than  70° 
of  the  heavens,  or,  as  some  accounts  state,  90° ; 
that  of  the  comet  of  1769  extended  97°,  and 
that  of  the  last  great  comet  (1843)  was  estimated 
at  about  65°  when  longest. 

The  tail  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  invariable 
appendage  of  comets.    Many  of  the  brightest 
have  been  observed  to  have  short  and  feeble 
tails,  and  a  few  great  comets  have  been  entirely 
without  them.    Those  of  1585  and  1763  ofi'ered 
'  no  vestige  of  a  tail ;  and  Cassini  describes  the 
'  comets  of  1665  and  1682  as  being  as  round  and 
'  as  well  defined  as  Jupiter.    On  the  other  hand, 
'  instances  are  not  wanting  of  comets  furnished 
j  with  many  tails  or  streams  of  diverging  light. 
That  of  1744  had  no  less  than  six,  spread  out 
[  like  an  immense  fan,  extendina-  to  a  distance  of 
nearly  30°  in  length.    The  small  comet  of  1823 
I  had  two,  making  an  angle  of  about  160°,  the 
brighter  turned  as  usual  from  the  sun;  the  fiiinter 
I  towards  it,  or  nearly  so.    The  tails  of  comets, 
too,  are  often  somewhat  curved,  bending,  in 
general,  towards  the  region  which  the  comet  has 
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left,  as  if  moving  somewhat  more  slowly,  or  as  if 
resisted  in  their  course. 

The  smaller  comets,  such  as  are  visible  only  in 
telescopes,  or  with  difficulty  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  offer 
very  frequently  no  appearance  of  a  tail,  and  ap- 
pear only  as  round  or  somewhat  oval  vaporous  ' 
masses,  more  dense  towards  the  centre,  where, 
however,  they  appear  to  have  no  distinct  nucleus,  I 
or  anything  which  seems  entitled  to  be  consider- 1 
ed  as  a  solid  body.    Stars  of  the  smallest  magni- 
tudes remain  distinctly  visible,  though  covered 
by  what  appears  to  be  the  densest  portion  of 
their  substance ;  although  the  same  stars  would  j 
be  completely  obliterated  by  a  moderate  fog,  I 
extending  only  a  few  yards  from  the  surface  of ' 
the  earth.    And  since  it  is  an  observed  fact,  I 
that  even  those  larger  comets  which  have  pre-  ^ 
sented  the  appearance  of  a  nucleus  have  yet , 
exhibited  no  p7*ases,  though  we  cannot  doubt  i 
that  they  shine  by  the  reflected  solar  light,  it 
follows  that  even  these  can  only  be  regarded  as  ' 
great  masses  of  thin  vapor,  susceptible  of  being 
penetrated  through  their  whole  substance  by  the 
sunbeams,  and  reflecting  them  alike  from  their 
interior  parts  and  from  their  surfaces.   Nor  will 
any  one  regard  this  explanation  as  forced,  or  feel 
disposed  to  resort  to  a  phosphorescent  quality  in 
the  comet  itself,  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
in  question,  when  we  consider,  (what  will  here- 
after be  shown)  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the 
space  thus  illuminated,  and  the  extremely  small 
mass  which  there  is  ground  to  attribute  to  these 
bodies.    It  will  then  be  evident  that  the  most 
unsubstantial  clouds  which  float  in  the  highest 
regions  of  our  atmosphere,  and  seem  at  sunset  to 
be  drenched  in  light,  and  to  glow  throughout 
their   whole  depth   as  if  in  actual  ignition, 
without  any  shadow  or  dark  side,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  dense  and  massive  bodies  compared 
with  the  filmy  and  all  but  spiritual  texture  of  a 
comet.    Accordingly,  whenever  powerful  tele- 
scopes have  been  turned  on  these  bodies,  they 
have  not  failed  to  ■  dispel  the  illusion  which 
attributes  soliditi/  to  that  more  condensed  part  of 
the  head,  which  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
nucleus ;  though  it  is  true  that  in  some,  a  very 
minute  stellar  point  has  been  seen,  indicating 
the  existence  of  a  solid  body. 

It  is  in  all  probability  to  the  feeble  coercion 
of  the  elastic  power  of  their  gaseous  parts,  by 
the  gravitation  of  so  small  a  central  mass,  that 
we  must  attribute  this  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  atmospheres  of  comets.  If  the 
earth,  retaining  its  present  size,  were  reduced, 
by  any  i^jternal  change  (as  by  hollowing  out  its 
central  parts)  to  one  thousandth  part  of  its  actual 
mass,  its  coercive  power  over  the  atmosphere 
would  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  in  consequence  the  latter  would  expand  to  a 
thousand  times  its  actual  bulk;  and  indeed 
much  more,  owing  to  the  still  farther  diminution 
of  gravity,  by  the  recess  of  the  upper  parts  from 


the  centre.*  An  atmosphere,  however,  free  to 
expand  equally  in  all  directions,  would  envelope 
the  nucleus  spherically,  so  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  admit  the  action  of  other  causes  to  ac- 
count for  its  enormous  extension  in  the  direction 
of  the  tail, — a  subjectto  which  we  shall  presently 
take  occasion  to  recur. 

That  the  luminous  part  of  a  comet  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  smoke,  fog,  or  cloud,  sus- 
pended in  a  transparent  atmosphere,  is  evident 
from  a  fact  which  has  been  often  noticed,  viz. — 
that  the  portion  of  the  tail  where  it  comes  up 
and  surrounds  the  head,  is  yet  separate  from  it 
by  an  interval  less  luminous,  as  if  sustained  and 
kept  off  from  contact  by  a  transparent  stratum, 
as  we  often  see  one  layer  of  clouds  over  another 
with  a  considerable  clear  space  between.  These 
and  most  of  the  other  facts  observed  in  the  his- 
tory of  comets,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  struc- 
ture of  a  comet,  as  seen  in  section  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  must  be  that  of  a  hollow  envelope, 
of  a  parabolic  form,  enclosing  near  its  vertex  the 
nucleus  and  head.  This  would  account  for  the 
apparent  division  of  the  tail  into  two  principal 
lateral  branches,  the  envelope  being  oblique  to 
the  line  of  sight  at  its  borders,  and  therefore  a 
greater  depth  of  illuminated  matter  being  there 
exposed  to  the  eye.  In  all  probability,  however, 
they  admit  great  varieties  of  structure,  and  among 
them  may  very  possibly  be  bodies  of  widely  dif- 
ferent physical  constitution,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  one  and  the  same  comet  at  different 
epochs  undergoes  great  changes,  both  in  the  dis- 
position of  materials  and  in  their  physical  state. 

(To  te  concluded.) 


Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
A  PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  MOSCOW. 

Moscow,  June,  1858. 
It  was  Madame  de  Stael,  I  believe,  who,  on 
first  seeing  Moscow,  exclaimed :  "  Voila  Rome 
Ta7'fare!"  This  may  have  been  true  before  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  city,  but  it  would 
hardly  apply  at  the  present  day.  In  its  immense 
extent  Moscow  may  well  rival  Rome,  as  in  this 
respect  it  is  surpassed  by  no  modern  capital  ex- 
cept London ;  but,  although  its  Asiatic  character 
is  quite  as  strongly  marked  as  that  of  Constanti- 
nople, it  is  by  no  means  Tartar.  No  other  city 
in  the  world  presents  so  cosmopolitan  an  aspect. 
The  gilded  domes  of  Lucknow — the  pagodas  of 
China — Byzantine  churches — Grecian  temples — 
palaces  in  the  style  of  Versailles — heavy,  inex- 
pressive German  buildings — wooden  country  cot- 

*  Newton  has  calculated  that  a  globe  of  air  of  ordi- 
nary density  at  the  earth's  surface,  of  one  inch  in 
diameter,  if  reduced  to  the  density  due  to  the  altitude 
above  the  surface  of  one  radius  of  the  earth,  would 
occupy  a  sphere  exceeding  in  radius  the  orbit  of 
Saturn.  The  tail  of  a  great  comet  then,  for  aught 
we  can  tell,  may  consist  of  only  a  very  few  pounds  or 
even  ounces  of  matter. 
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tages — glaring  American  signs — boulevards,  gar- 
dens, silent  lanes,  roaring  streets,  open  markets, 
Turkish  bazaars,  French  cafes,  German  beer- 
cellars  and  Chinese  tea-houses — are  all  found 
here,  not  grouped  exclusively  into  separate 
cantons,  but  mixed  and  jumbled  together,  until 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  Past  and  Present,  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  are  so  blended  and  con- 
founded, that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  pre- 
dominates. Another  city  so  bizarre  and  so  pic- 
turesque as  Moscow  does  not  exist.  To  call  it 
Russian  would  be  too  narrow  a  distinction :  it 
suggests  the  world. 

Its  position,  near  the  imaginary  line  where  one 
continent  is  merged  into  the  other,  accounts  for 
this.  The  waters  of  the  Moskva  seek  an  Asiatic 
Sea,  yet  its  nearest  ports  are  those  of  Central 
Europe.  Its  fibres  of  commerce  branch  eastward 
across  the  Tartar  steppes  to  Mongolia  and  China; 
southward  to  Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  to  Cash- 
mere and  Persia;  northward  to  Archangel  and 
the  Polar  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  west,  to  all  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  race  who  founded  it  came 
from  the  south-east,  and  brought  with  them  the 
minaret  and  the  swelling  Oriental  dome,  the 
love  of  gilding  and  glaring  colors;  its  religion 
came  from  Constantinople,  with  the  Byzantine 
pillar  and  the  Greek  cross;  and  the  founder  of 
Russian  power  learned  his  trade  in  the  West. 
On  every  one  of  its  thousand  spires  and  domes 
glitters  the  crescent,  surmounted  by  the  triumph- 
ant cross.  At  its  southern  end  the  Tartar  muez- 
zin calls  to  prayer  from  the  roof  of  his  mosque, 
while  at  the  northern,  the  whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive announces  the  departure  of  the  train  for 
St.  Petersburg. 

When  you  overlook  the  city  from  an  elevated 
point,  it  loses  nothing  of  its  originality  in  the 
broader  compass  of  your  vision.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  clashing  impressions,  naturally  arising 
from  the  incongruity  of  its  features,  are  forgotten, 
and  the  vast,  dazzling  panorama  assumes  a  grand 
dramatic  character.  It  is  an  immense  show, 
gotten  up  for  a  temporary  effect,  and  you  can 
scarcely  believe  that  it  may  not  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  removed  as  soon  as  its  purpose  has 
been  attained.  Whence  this  array  of  grass-green 
roofs,  out  of  which  rise  by  hundreds  spires  and 
towers,  stranger  and  more  fantastic  than  ever  were 
builded  in  a  mad  architect's  dream  ?  Whence 
these  gilded  and  silvered  domes,  which  blind 
your  eyes  with  reflected  suns,  and  seem  to  dance 
and  totter  in  their  own  splendor,  as  you  move  ? 
It  can  be  no  city  of  trade  and  government,  of 
pleasure  and  scandal,  of  crime  and  religion, 
which  you  look  upon ;  it  was  built  when  the 
Arabian  Nights  were  true,  and  the  Prince  of  the 
Hundred  Islands  reigns  in  its  central  palace. 

And  yet  there  are  few  cities  in  Europe  (Berlin 
excepted)  which  have  not  greater  advantages  of 
position  than  Moscow.  Accident  or  whim  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  choice  of  the  site  to  its  found- 
ers. The  little  Moskva  is  not  navigable  in  summer 


for  steamers  drawing  eighteen  inches  of  water. 
It  is  an  insignificant  tributary,  not  of  the  Volga, 
but  of  the  Oka,  which  falls  into  the  Volga  at 
Nijni-Novgorod,  and  here  is  the  spot  pointed 
out  by  Nature  for  the  commercial  emporium  of 
Central  Russia  and  Western  Asia.  But  in  the 
days  of  Vladimir  this  point  was  too  near  the 
Tartars,  and  though  Peter  the  Great  at  one  time 
seriously  designed  to  make  it  his  capital,  his 
rivalry  with  Sweden,  and  his  desire  to  approach 
Europe  rather  than  Asia,  finally  prevailed,  and  St. 
Petersburg  arose  from  the  Finland  swamps.  Mos- 
cow, since  then,  has  lost  the  rank  and  advantages 
of  a  capital,  although  it  continues  to  be  the  Holy 
City  of  the  Russians,  and  the  favorite  residence 
of  the  ancient  noble  families.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  manufacturing  interest  in  this  part  of 
Russia  has  recently  given  it  a  start,  but  its  growth 
is  slow,  and  its  population  (350,000)  is  probably 
not  much  greater  than  in  the  days  of  Ivan  or 
Michael  Romanoff. 

The  Moskva,  in  passing  through  the  city, 
divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  about  three- 
fourths  occupying  the  northern  bank,  and  one- 
fourth  the  southern.  The  river  is  so  tortuous 
that  it  may  be  said  to  flow  toward  all  points  of 
the  compass  before  reaching  the  Kremlin,  whence 
its  course  is  eastward  toward  the  Oka.  In  the 
centre,  and  rising  directly  from  the  water,  is  the 
isolated  hill  of  the  Kremlin,  a  natural  mound, 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  less  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  height.  On  either  side  of  it, 
the  northern  bank  ascends  very  gradually  for  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  where  it  melts  into 
the  long  undulations  of  the  country.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Moskva,  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  city,  are  the  Sparrow  Hills, 
which,  running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  form  a 
chord  to  the  great  winding  curve  of  the  river, 
and  inclose  the  whole  southern  portion  of  Moscow, 
which  is  built  on  the  level  bottom  between  it 
and  their  bases.  These  hills  are  steep  and  ab- 
rupt on  the  northern  side,  and  though  rising  less 
than  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  overtop 
every  other  elevation,  far  and  near.  Every 
stranger  who  wishes  to  see  the  panorama  of 
Moscow  should  first  mount  the  tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki,  on  the  Kremlin,  and  then  make  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  Sparrow  Hills. 

The  conflagration  of  1812,  though,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Kitai  Gorod,  or  Chinese  City, 
which  wholly  escaped,  it  left  scarcely  fifty  houses 
standing,  contributed  very  little  to  modernize  the 
aspect  of  Moscow.  A  few  of  the  principal  streets 
were  widened,  and  two  concentric  circles  of  boule- 
vards introduced,  in  the  restoration  of  the  city, 
but  most  of  the  old  streets  and  lanes*  were  re- 
built on  the  same  plan,  and  in  much  the  same 
character  as  before.  Inside  the  outer  boulevard, 
which  embraces  the  business  portion  of  the  city, 
the  houses  are  almost  exclusively  of  brick,  cover- 
ed Mith  stucco  and  painted  yellow,  light  blue, 
pink  or  pale  red.    Outside  of  it,  for  many  a 
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verst,  stretcli  the  rows  of  private  residences,  in- 
terspersed with  garden-plots,  while  the  outskirts 
are  made  up  of  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes, 
one  story  cottages  of  boards  or  logs,  gaudily 
painted,  as  in  the  country  villages.  Many  of  the 
better  dwellings  are  also  of  wood,  which  material 
is  recommended  both  by  its  cheapness  and  com- 
fort. Stone  is  scarce  and  dear,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  pave  the  streets  properly. 
A  shallow  bed  of  small  cobble-stones,  so  lightly 
rolled  that  it  soon  becomes  uneven,  jolts  you 
terribly,  even  at  this  season,  but  in  the  spring  it 
is  said  to  be  far  worse. 

The  diameter  of  the  city,  from  north  to  south, 
cannot  be  less  than  eight  miles,  while  its  circum- 
ference will  fall  little  short  of  twenty-five.  Its 
low  houses,  broad,  rambling  streets,  large  inte- 
rior courts,  market  places  and  gardens,  account 
for  this  extent.  It  is  truly  a  city  of  magnificent 
distances,  and  its  people  have  their  own  peculiar 
ideas  of  what  is  near  and  what  is  far.  I  was 
greatly  taken  in,  until  I  discovered  this  fact. 
"  Close  at  hand"  proved  to  be  a  mile  off ;  and 
when  one  man  says  of  another,  "  We  are  neigh- 
bors," you  may  depend  that  they  live  an  hour's 
walk  apart.  Another  difficulty  is,  there  are  so 
few  right  lines  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
go  directly  from  one  given  point  to  another. 
Your  course  is  either  a  right  angle,  a  semicircle, 
an  elliptical  curve,  or  the  letter  S.  I  have  had 
considerable  practice  in  orientiren,  but  have 
never  yet  had  so  much  trouble  to  learn  the  topo- 
graphy of  a  town,  [t  is  full  of  those  scarcely 
perceptible  curves  and  deflections,  which  gradu- 
ally carry  you  out  of  your  direction  while  you 
imagine  you  are  going  straight  ahead.  If  you 
have  ever  tried  to  trundle  a  wheelbarrow  to  a 
mark,  blindfold,  you  will  know  how  easily  one 
may  be  baffled  in  this  way. 

Just  this  circumstance,  however,  prolongs  the 
impression  of  novelty,  which,  to  an  old  traveller 
like  myself,  is  a  rare  charm.  There  are  remin- 
iscences from  all  parts  of  the  world  which  I 
have  already  seen,  but,  in  addition,  a  stamp  and 
character  of  picturesque  incongruity,  entirely 
peculiar  to  Moscow.  But  two  streets — the 
Twershaia  OatUtza,  leading  from  the  Kremlin 
toward  the  St.  Petersburg  gate,  and  the  Kuznet- 
skoi  Most,  or  Smith's  Bridge — have  a  busy  me- 
tropolitan aspect,  and  preserve  the  same  character 
throughout  their  whole  extent;  the  others  are  full 
of  transformations  and  surprises.  You  pass  be- 
tween piilaces,  with  lofty  porticoes,  and  find 
yourself  in  a  country  village ;  still  further,  you 
enter  a  thronged  market-place;  beyond  are 
churches  with  blue  domes,  bespangled  with 
golden  stars ;  then,  rows  of  shops,  displaying 
fashionable  European  goods  and  wares.  These 
cease  suddenly,  and  you  are  in  the  midst  of  gar- 
dens, but  not  a  hundred  paces  from  their  green 
seclusion  you  find  yourself  in  the  bustle  of  an 
Oriental  bazaar.  In  Moscow  no  man,  except  an  old 
inhabitmt,  knows  what  a  street  may  bring  forth. 
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The  population,  also,  exhibits  a  corresponding 
diversity.  The  European  gentlemen  with  cylin- 
der hats  and  tight  kid  gloves  do  not  appear  more 
out  of  place  under  those  crescent-tipped  domes 
of  gold,  than  the  sallow  Persians  and  silken-robed 
Armenians  beside  yonder  French  palace.  The 
Russian  peasant,  with  his  thick  brown  beard,  red 
shirt  and  wide  trowsers  stuck  into  his  boots, 
elbows  you  on  the  narrow  sidewalk.  After  him 
comes  a  lady,  with  the  smallest  of  bonnets  and  the 
largest  of  crinolines,  respectfully  followed  by  a 
man-servant,  whose  presence  attests  her  respecta- 
bility. Alone,  she  would  be  subject  to  suspi- 
cion. A  fair  Circassian,  with  blue  eyes  and 
the  build  of  an  Adonis,  next  meets  you ;  then, 
perhaps,  a  Tartar  in  his  round  cap  of  black 
lamb's  wool,  or  a  Chinese,  resembling  a  faulty 
image  of  yellow  clay;  then,  European  bagmeii, 
smirking  and  impertinent;  a  Russian  nurse,  with 
a  head-dress  like  the  spread  tail  of  a  red  peacock ; 
a  priest,  in  flowing  hair  and  black  cassock ;  a 
money-changer,  whose  beardless  face  proclaims 
his  neuter  gender;  a  company  of  istvostchika 
(hackmen)  in  squat  black  hats  and  long  blue 
caftans ;  officers  in  the  imperial  uniform ;  firemen 
in  gilded  helmets,  saintly  old  beggars,  children 
in  national  costume,  gypsies,  Cossacks — all  suc- 
ceeding each  other  in  endless  and  evei'-changing 
procession. 

The  best  point  for  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city 
is  from  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  on  the  Kremlin. 
This  is  a  belfry,  200  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
golden  dome.  When  you  have  passed  the  Tzar 
Kolokol,  or  King  of  Bells,  which  rests  on  a 
granite  pedestal  at  its  base,  and  have  climbed 
through  some  half  a  dozen  bell  chambers  to  the 
upper  gallery,  you  see  nearly  the  whole  of 
Moscow — for  the  northern  part  goes  beyond 
your  horizon.  On  all  other  sides  it  stretches 
far,  far  away,  leaving  only  a  narrow  ring  of 
dark-green  woods  between  it  and  the  sky.  The 
Moskva  twists  like  a  wounded  snake  at  your 
feet,  his  little  stream  almost  swallowed  up  in  the 
immense  sea  of  the  pale-green  roofs.  This  vast 
green  ring  is  checkered  with  the  pink  and  yel- 
low fronts  of  the  buildings  which  rise  above  the 
general  level,  while  all  over  it,  far  and  near, 
singly  or  in  clusters,  shoot  up  the  painted,  reed- 
like towers,  and  open  to  the  day  the  golden  and 
silver  blossoms  of  their  domes.  How  the  sun 
flashes  back,  angrily  or  triumphantly,  from  the 
dazzling  hemispheres,  until  this  northern  capital 
shines  in  more  than  tropic  fire  !  What  a  blaze, 
and  brilliance,  and  rainbow  variegation,  under 
this  pale-blue  sky ! 

The  view  from  the  Sparrow  Hills  is  still  more 
beautiful.    You  are  inclosed  with  a  belt  of  birch 
and  pine  woods.    Under  you  the  river  reflects 
the  sky,  and  beyond  it  sweep  blossoming  meadows 
up  to  the  suburban  gardens,  over  which  rises  the 
I  long  line  of  the  gilded  city,  whose  nearest  domes 
I  seem  to  flash  in  your  very  face,  and  whose  far- 
I  thest  towers  fade  against  the  sky.    Their  long 
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array  fills  one-third  of  the  horizon.  I  counted 
between  five  and  six  hi^ndred,  one-third  of  which 
were  either  gilded  or  silvered.  The  dome  of  the 
new  cathedral,  as  large  as  that  of  St.  Paul,  Lon- 
don, burned  in  the  centre  like  a  globe  of  flame — 
like  the  sun  itself,  with  stars  and  constellations 
sparkling  around  it  far  and  wide.  From  this 
point  the  advanced  guard  of  Napoleon's  army 
first  saw  Moscow — a  vast,  silent,  glittering  city, 
fired  by  the  sunset,  and  with  the  seeds  of  a  more 
awful  splendor  in  its  heart.  No  wonder  that  the 
soldiers  stood  still,  by  a  spontaneous  impulse, 
grounded  their  arms,  and  exclaimed,  as  one  man  : 
"  Moscow  !  Moscow !" 

I  saw  this  wonderful  picture  on  a  still,  sultry 
afternoon.  The  woods  and  meadows,  the  thou- 
sand towers  of  the  city,  were  bathed  in  bright 
sunshine ;  but  beyond  the  latter  lowered,  black 
as  ink,  a  pile  of  thunder-clouds.  The  threaten- 
ing back-ground  rose,  letting  fall  a  shifting  cur- 
tain of  dark  gray,  from  the  feet  of  which  whirled 
clouds  of  tawny  dust,  veiling  the  splendor  of  the 
distant  domes.  As  the  storm  advanced,  columns 
of  dust  arose,  here  and  there,  all  over  the  city;  a 
shadow,  as  of  night,  crept  across  it,  leaving  only 
the  nearer  spires  to  blaze  with  double  splendor 
against  the  black  chaos.  Presently  the  more 
distant  portions  of  the  city  were  blotted  out. 
The  brighter  towers  remained  for  a  time  visible, 
shining  spectrally  through  the  falling  cloud,  and 
seeming  to  be  removed  far  back  into  the  depths 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  sound  of  hail  and  rain, 
crashing  on  the  metal  roofs,  reached  our  ears ; 
the  last  golden  dome  stood  yet  a  moment  in  the 
sunshine,  and  then  everything  swam  in  the 
chaos  of  dust  and  storm.  So  veil  by  veil  fell 
over  the  magical  scene ;  and  as  the  whirlwind 
reached  us,  a  void,  black  and  impenetrable,  hid 
it  from  our  eyes.  We  had  again  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  Moscow.  B.  T. 


SEA-ANEMONES. 

Who  is  there,  among  the  thousands  that  throng 
from  our  cities  and  towns  to  breathe  the  air  of 
the  coast  and  to  gaze  out  on  the  boundless  sea, 
that  is  not  familiar  with  the  Sea-Anemones? 
And  who  is  not  eloquent  in  their  praise  ?  Who 
has  not  admired  the  starry  flowers,  all  instinct 
with  life  and  sensation,  that  spread  their  beau- 
teous petals  beneath  the  crystal  water? — the 
Antliea,  with  its  snaky  locks  of  satiny  green, 
tipped  with  pink ;  the  Thick-horned  Bunodes  in 
the  dark  tide-pool,  sheltered  beneath  over-arch- 
ing tufts  of  crimson  and  purple  weeds,  as  if,  like 
the  modest  violet,  it  would  hide  its  charms,  those 
pellucid  cones  of  crimson  and  white,  set  in  gor- 
geous array,  of  which  it  needs  not  to  be  asham- 
ed ;  the  Daisy  Sdgarfia,  expanding  its  broad 
and  flat  circular  disk,  soberly  hued  and  margined 
with  an  elegant  fringe,  over  the  edges  of  sonic 
fissures  in  the  leprous  rock  ?  Who  has  not  felt 
somewhat  of  a  naturalist's  enthusiasm  at  seeing 
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the  sea-worn  stones  studded  with  the  plump, 
glossy,  fruit-like.  Smooth  Anemones  (^Actinia), 
their  array  of  tentacles  carefully  packed  away 
within  the  body,  waiting  the  return  of  the  tide 
which  has  left  them  dry,  and  each  one  contracted 
into  a  hemispherical  button  of  tremulous  flesh, 
varying  exceedingly  in  color, — brown,  chocolate, 
dark  red,  purple,  crimson,  pink,  flesh-color, 
green,  olive,  and  not  unfrequently,  especially  in 
the  overgrown  specimens,  specked  all  over  with 
light  green  on  a  dark  red  ground  ?  Yes ;  our 
readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  these  attrac- 
tive creatures,  and  are  prepared  to  hear  with  in- 
terest some  of  the  details  of  their  curious  struc- 
ture and  economy. 

What  may  be  the  duration  of  life  in  these 
low  forms  of  existence  we  know  not,  but  record- 
ed facts  seem  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  is 
considerable.  Sir  John  Dalyell  stated  in  1842, 
that  one  was  then  in  vigorous  health  which  had 
lived  in  his  possession  for  a  period  of  seventeen 
years.*  They  appear  subject  to  few  vicissitudes, 
and  to  enjoy  a  more  than  usual  immunity  from 
the  attacks  of  other  animals. 

The  reproductive  energy  is  no  less  vigorous  in 
those  animals  than  in  the  Hydra  j  and  similar 
experiments  to  those  already  described  have  been 
instituted  on  these  with  similar  results.  They 
have  been  variously  maimed  and  cut  into  pieces, 
the  fragments  reproducing  the  parts  lacking,  and 
rapidly  assuming  a  complete  and  normal  con- 
dition. 

We  have  at  least  fifty  species  of  Sea- Anemones, 
including  the  allied  genera,  on  the  British  coasts ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  even  much  more 
numerous  than  this,  as  new  discoveries  are  con- 
stantly rewarding  the  close  examination  of  any 
particular  locality.  Among  them  are  two  or  three 
representatives  of  a  form  which  is  far  more 
abundant  in  the  tropical  seas,  where  they  have 
acquired  renown  above  their  fellows  as  "  master- 
builders."  The  structures  of  the  Coral-worms 
very  far  excel  the  mightiest  edifices  of  man.  What 
was  the  impious  project  of  Babel,  what  are  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  compared  with  the  coral  reef 
of  Australia — a  barrier  which  extends  almost 
without  an  interruption  for  a  thousand  miles ! 

The  notion  that  the  coral-rock  was  commenced 
in  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  gradu- 
ally reared  to  the  surface,  has  been  exploded  by 
the  discovery  of  Darwin,  that  the  Coral-polypes 
cannot  exist  at  a  greater  depth  than  some  twenty 
or  thirty  fathoms.  Our  limited  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  do  more  than  allude  to  his  beauti- 
ful and  ingenious  theory,  by  which  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  coral  formations  are  explained.  It 
seems  certain  that  every  such  structure  must 


*  We  were  informed,  but  a  few  days  ago,  that  this 
notable  individual  still  (September  1856)  survives. 
From  its  appearance  Sir  .John  Dalyell  considered  that 
it  was  about  seven  years  old  when  he  procured  it ;  it 
must  now,  therefore,  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years. 
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have  been  commenced  on  the  inorganic  rock ; 
and  the  slow  subsidence  of  these  in  many  in- 
stances has  produced  the  various  forms  of  atolls, 
or  ring-islets  enclosing  lagoons,  of  barriers,  and 
of  fringing  reefs. 

Most  intelligent  persons  are  acquainted  with 
the  more  common  forms  of  Madrepores  or  Corals. 
Whether  existing  in  massive,  ramified,  or  lami- 
nated structures,  they  commonly  consist  of  a 
light  porous  stone,  studded  with  shallow  pits,  in 
which  are  seen  thin  perpendicular  plates  radiat- 
ing towards  a  centre.  Sometimes,  instead  of  pits 
and  a  radiating  arrangement,  the  plates  are  set 
in  rows  in  an  involved  and  sinuated  pattern. 
Now,  during  life,  from  amidst  these  plates  rises 
up  a  gelatinous  tissue  bearing  a  mouth  with  pro- 
trusile  lips,  and  an  array  of  sensitive  tentacles, 
all  of  which  on  alarm  are  contracted  so  as  to 
disappear  completely  in  the  stony  recesses, 
leaving  nothing  apparent  but  the  white  and  ap- 
parently naked  plates.  Really,  however,  they 
are  not  naked,  but  are  still  invested  with  a  film 
of  gelatinous  flesh,  so  tightly  stretched  as  to  be 
reduced  to  an  invisible  tenuity. 

In  these  massive  or  arborescent  Corals,  each 
single  pit  must  be  considered  as  the  habitation  of 
a  single  animal;  and  the  whole  body  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  little  simple  Madrepores  of 
the  European  the  compound  Laomedea, 

with  its  numerous  branches  and  cells,  bears  to  the 
solitary  Hydra.  The  elegant  Coral  that  studs 
the  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  (  Ci/athina 
SmithW)  is  an  instructive  example  of  the  simple 
species.  It  consists  of  a  stony  cylinder  or  in- 
verted cone,  the  summit  of  which,  hollowed  into 
a  shallow  cup,  is  formed  by  the  edges  of  thin 
plates  that  radiate  towards  the  centre.  While  in 
its  native  element,  a  pellucid  gelatinous  flesh 
emerges  from  between  the  plates,  sometimes 
rising  to  the  height  of  an  inch  above  their 
level ;  exquisitely  formed  and  colored  tentacles 
fringe  the  sides  of  the  cup-shaped  cavity,  across 
which  stretches  the  oral  disk,  marked  with  a 
star  of  some  rich  and  brilliant  color  surrounding 
the  central  mouth, — a  slit  with  white  crenated 
lips,  like  the  orifice  of  one  of  those  elegant 
cowry-shells  that  we  put  upon  .  our  mantel- 
pieces. 

In  this  condition  the  affinity  between  a  Madre- 
pore and  an  Actinia  is  seen  to  be  very  close. 
Indeed,  if  we  imagine  calcareous  particles  to  be 
deposited  on  the  surfaces  of  the  radiating  mem- 
branous partitions  of  the  latter,  we  should  have 
I''  the  stony  plates,  and  the  Actinia  would  be  in 
every  essential  point  turned  into  a  Coral.  The 
L  habits  and  economy  of  the  two  forms  coincide 
[i(exactly,  except  that  the  Madrepore  is  perma- 
jscaently  attached  to  the  rock  by  the  adhesion  of 
l^s  ts  stony  skeleton,  while  the  attachment  of  the 
'  ^Ictinia,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  volun- 

■1  What  a  storehouse  of  life  is  the  vast  ocean ! 
lat  Ixat  a  prodigious  Alma  Mater !    "  This  great 
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and  wide  sea  !  wherein  are  things  creeping  innu- 
merable, both  small  and  great  beasts." — (Ps. 
civ.  25.) — Gosse. 


WHERE  IS  REST? 


"  There  remaineth  th«refore  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God." 
Heb.  iv :  9. 

Rest  is  not  here,  but  pain,  and  toil  and  wo, 
Though  mercies  many  mark  the  path  we  go  : 
We  are  but  pilgrims  to  a  land  above  ; 
There  is  our  home  of  everlasting  love. 

Rest  is  not  here.    The  weary  stricken  heart 
Feels  it  hath  here  no  sure  abiding  part ; 
Sunshine  and  storm  are  all  at  best  that's  here  ; 
Eternal  radiance  gilds  a  higher  sphere. 

Rest  is  not  here.    But  Jesus  can  bestow, 
Faith,  patience,  hope,  while  yet  we  toil  below  ; 
Faith  to  believe  He  doeth  all  things  right. 
Patience  and  hope,  to  lend  our  pathway  light. 

Rest  is  not  here.    Each  has  his  own  due  share 
Of  suttering  and  sorrow  here  to  bear  ; 
Yet  each  may  lighten  somewhat  of  the  load 
Of  those  that  travel  near  him  on  the  road. 

Rest  is  not  here.    So  may  we  softly  speak 
To  cheer  a  brother,  weary,  worn  and  weak ; 
Sweet  Christian  kindness  for  our  Master's  love, 
May  smooth  the  rugged  road  to  rest  above. 

Rest  is  in  heaven  ;  and  e'en  the  weakest  saint 
May  safely  struggle  on,  nor  feebly  faint — 
May  wage  and  win  the  war  in  Jesus'  strength, 
In  "certain  hope"  through  liim  of  rest  at  length. 

Rest  is  in  heaven,  where  comes  no  grief  nor  care, 
And  pilgrims  of  the  cross  must  seek  it  there  : 
Who  that  hath  reached  that  safe  bright  shore  at  last 
Would  count  the  stormy  billows  he  had  passed  ? 

Church  of  England  Magazine. 


POSTAGE. 

It  is  stated  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don sent  by  post  32,00U,0U0  more  letters  during 
the  last  ten  years  than  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  although  the  population  of  this 
country  is  ten  times  greater.  Of  the  950,000,000 
letters  posted  in  London,  more  than  490,000,000 
were  for  circulation  within  the  limits  of  that  city. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 


FoKEiGN  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  29th 
ult.  have  been  received. 

Great  Britain. — The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  the  8th  month  show  a  decrease  in  the  exports,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  of 
over  half  a  million  sterling.  This  is  an  improvement 
on  the  recent  jreturns.  The  imports  continue  to 
show  a  large  increase  in  wheat  and  flax. 

The  new  telegraph  cable  between  England  and 
Holland,  which  has  been  successfully  laid  down,  is 
the  heaviest  yet  submerged,  weighing  1,260  tons, 
though  the  distance  is  only  140  miles. 

The  present  principal  electrician  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph, — Varley,  has  published  a  report  on  the 
state  of  the  cable,  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  ult., 
which  is  by  no  means  encouraging.  He  states  that 
he  finds  ' '  a  fault  of  great  magnitude  at  a  dis- 
tance of  between  245  and  300  statute  miles  from 
Valentia,"  and  probably  in  water  about  410  fathoms 
I  deep.    He  believes  that  the  cable  is  unbroken,  but 
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that  the  insulation  being  destroyed,  the  strong 
electrical  currents  used  will  soon  eat  away  the  ex- 
posed copper  wire  by  electrotype  decomposition.  He 
thinks,  also,  that  another  fault  exists  at  a  greater 
distance  from  Valentia,  the  locality  of  which  cannot 
be  ascertained.  He  is  of  opinion,  from  data  shown 
him,  that  there  was  a  fault  in  the  cable  on  board  the 
Agamemnon  before  it  was  submerged,  situated  at  a 
distance  of  about  500  miles  from  one  end  of  the 
1200  mile  coil,  and  suppo^d  to  be  the  one  which 
caused  a  suspension  of  signals  for  some  hours,  when 
the  ship  was  about  500  miles  from  Ireland.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  cable  has  been  seriously  impaired 
by  the  use  of  too  powerful  currents  from  the  large 
induction  coils,  and  that  the  conducting  wire  is  too 
small  to  answer  its  purpose,  even  had  the  insulation 
remained  sound.  He  says  it  is  not  altogether  im- 
possible that  intelligible  signals  may  yet  be  trans- 
mitted, but  expresses  no  expectation  of  such  a  result. 

Ireland. — ^Violent  floods  have  occurred  on  some 
of  the  rivers  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  de- 
stroying much  property,  and  causing  some  loss  of 
life. 

Prussia. — It  is  believed  that  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
brother  of  the  King,  will  be  appointed  Regent,  with 
full  powers,  though  with  the  nominal  title  of  co-Re- 
gent with  the  Queen.  The  King  is  not  to  abdicate, 
but  may  resume  power  should  he  regain  his  mental 
and  physical  health. 

Holland. — The  King,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  States  General,  on  the  20th  ult.,  expressed  a 
hope  that  that  body  would  regard  favorably  the 
measures  concerted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  Dutch  colonies. 

Spain.— A  new  reinforcement  of  3,000  men,  and 
all  the  large  vessels  of  war  now  unemployed,  have 
been  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Cuba. 

Turkey. — The  allowances  and  salaries  of  various 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  have 
been  reduced.  A  submarine  telegraph  has  been  laid 
down  from  Constantinople  to  Smyrna. 

Japan. — '1  he  Paris  Fays  publishes  intelligence 
from  Japan  to  7th  month  10th,  showing  that  the 
authorities  were  doing  all  in  their  power  for  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  treaties.  An  imperial  decree 
authorized  the  erection  of  commercial  exchanges  at 
Simoda,  Nangasaki  and  Hakodadi,  and  appointed  a 
number  of  murchandize  brokers  to  facilitate  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  nations  included  in  the  trea- 
ties. A  telegraph  presented  by  the  Americans  to  the 
Emptror,  has  been  put  up  by  a  Japanese  engineer, 
and  is  in  successful  operation.  It  is  15  miles  long. 
The  engineer  has  ordered  telegraphic  communication 
to  be  established  between  Jeddo  and  some  of  the  prov- 
inces. An  American  house  at  Simoda  has  ottered 
to  furnish  the  materials.  The  most  important  act 
of  the  reigning  Emperor  is  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
against  Cliristians  issued  in  1U14.  Foreign  agents 
accredited  at  Japanese  ports  will  be  permitted  to  bring 
with  them  Christian  preachers,  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  their  countrymen. 

CuiNA. — Accounts  from  Hong  Kong  represent  life 
and  property  there  to  be  very  insecure. .  A  proclama- 
tion had  been  issued  by  the  Chinese  Commissioner, 
oflfering  rewards  to  such  Chinese  as  might  capture  or 
kill  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen,  or  destroy  foreign 
steamers.  A  document  wiis  also  in  circulation,  ad- 
vising the  seizure  and  punishment  of  all  Chinese 
who  should  remain  in  tlie  employ  of  foreign  resl'^ 
dents  after  a  certain  day,  which  had  caused  many 
such  to  leave  the  place. 

South  Africa. — Ditticulties  have  arisen  between 
the  British  and  Portuguese  authorities,  relative  to  _ 
the  navigation  of  Mozambique  Cliannel.    A  small' 
cutter  from  Natal,  while  trading  on  the  east  coast. 


was  seized  by  the  Portuguese.  The  crew  were  sent 
to  Mozambique,  and  given  up  to  the  English  Consul, 
who  demanded  the  boat  and  cargo  without  success. 
He  then  set  oflf  for  England,  to  represent  the  case 
to  the  government. 

Cuba. — A  terrible  disaster  occurred  at  Havana  on 
the  29th  ult.  The  naval  magazine,  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  powder,  exploded,  demolishing  or  shat- 
tering many  buildings,  killing  28  persons,  and  wound- 
ing 105.  Others  were  supposed  to  be  buried  under 
the  ruins.  The  gas  works  were  so  damaged  as  to  be 
useless  for  the  time,  involving  the  city  in  darkness. 

Domestic. — The  first  overland  mail  from  California, 
under  the  contract  of  Butterfield  &  Co.,  arrived  at 
St.  Louis  on  the  9th  inst.,  in  23  days  and  4  hours 
from  San  Francisco.  The  stage  brought  through  six 
passengers. 

The  Administration  is  about  to  send  a  commis- 
sioner. Judge  Bowlin,  to  Paraguay,  to  endeavor  to 
settle  some  dilficulties  with  that  government.  He 
is  instructed  to  demand  of  General  Lopez  an  apology 
for  an  alleged  insult  to  our  flag,  reparation  to  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  expelled  from  Paraguay,  and 
the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty,  with  some 
guarantee  for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  trade 
in  the  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries.  A  fleet  of  war 
vessels  is  to  accompany  him  to  the  mouth  of  the 
La  Plata,  but  to  proceed  to  Assumption  only  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  of  the  negotiations. 

The  Crystal  Palace  in  New  York  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  5th  inst.  The  exhibition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  was  in  progress  in  it,  and  from  the 
combustible  nature  of  the  contents,  the  fire  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  build- 
ing was  a  total  wreck.  About  2,000  visitors,  it  is 
estimated,  were  present,  all  of  whom  are  believed 
to  have  escaped.  Very  little  of  the  property  was 
saved.  The  origin  of  the  fire,  which  commenced  in 
a  room  containing  a  number  of  wooden  models  and 
other  lumber,  is  unknown.  The  loss  probably  amounts 
to  $750,000. 

A  convention,  representing,  it  is  said,  about  10,000 
inhabitants  of  the  region  embraced  in  the  proposed 
territory  of  Arizona,  was  held  at  Mesilla  on  the  3rd 
ult.  Resolutions  were  ■massed,  calling  on  Congress 
to  organize  the  ter.icory  at  an  early  period,  de- 
termining not  to  send  members  to  the  legislature  of 
New  Mexico,  but  to  hold  an  election  for  a  delegate  to 
Congress,  in  order  to  show  the  increased  vote  since 
last  year.  Considerable  immigration  is  taking  place. 
Valuable  silver  mines  are  said  to  exist  in  that  region. 

Gold  is  reported  to  have  l)een  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pike's  Peak,  in  the  western  part  of  Kan- 
sas, and  a  number  of  miners  have  resorted  thither ; 
but  the  rei3orts  are  very  contradictory,  some  repre- 
senting tlie  diggings  as  very  rich,  while  others  de- 
clare them  almost  worthless.  A  project  is  said  to 
have  been  framed  for  the  formation  of  a  new  terri- 
tory of  that  part  of  Kansas,  on  the  plea  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  well-settled  portions  is  too  great  for 
eflicient  goveriunent.  Should  this  plan  be  prosecuted, 
it  may  lead  to  a  renewed  struggle  in  Congress. 

Some  weeks  ago,  a  vessel  was  sunk  near  the  eastern 
end  of  Long  Island,  the  crew  reaching  tlie  shore  in 
boats.    Some  suspicious  circumstances  led  to  an  in- 
vestigation, when  it  was  found  that  the  vessel  was 
the  l^ai^ee  of  New  York,  which  sailed  from  that  port 
several  Eoliths  «ince,  to  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  that  a 
'"carg(?  of  900  slaves,  had  been  taken  on  board  there, 
and  lauded  at  Cardenas,  Cuba.  Tliere  tlio  captain  left 
the  vessel,  and  the  mate,  an  American,  brought  it  t( 
Montauk  l-'oint,   where  it  was  sunk  intentionally 
The  mate  and  some  of  the  crew,  wlio  are  mosti; 
Portuguese,  have  been  arrested ;  the  remainder  ar 
believed  to  have  left  the  country. 
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FIi'.ST  YEARLY  MEETINGS  OP  FRIENDS  IN 
AMERICA. 

Tlio  first  Yearly  Meeting  settled  in  this  land 
.;  K'srs  Ui  liiive  Ijcen  that  for  New  England,  at 

w^M)rt,  on  Khode  Island.  John  Burnyeat  nien- 
:  ill  his  Journal,  that  after  attending  "  the 
i. .ir-ViTu-'s  Jilecting  at  Oyster  Bay/'  on  Long 
'•'  uul,  li'o  "  took  shipping  for  llhodc  Island,  and 
-  >.-•  hi  their  Yearly  Meeting  in  1G71,  which  be- 
.  •--  ttie  <!th*  of  the  fourth  month  every  year, 

•  •«  i  vitiitiuues  for  much  of  a  week,  and  is  a  Gen- 
'ti  .Mut  liug  once  a  year  for  all  Friends  in  New 

'-•-•..■uud."    He  attended  it  again  in  the  follow- 
-.•  yo.ir,  and  observes,  "it  began  the  8th  day  of 
■  c  !."ir(b  month,  which  was  the  sixth  day  of  tbe 
'    « •     At  that  General  Meeting  there  were 
•-'V  1  ri.Muls  from  most  places  in  New  England 
■•■  1  ruads  dwelt,  and  abundance  of  other 
- •'!-;«  c;iii]c  into  our  public  meetings.    We  had 
"'■<t^ir.rs  iur  eight  days  together,  every  day  a 

•  ••r-titij.',  some  public,  and  others  men's  and  wo- 
■'Ui  iJieeiiugs  for  settling  the  affairs  of  tbe 
iSfvhos  in  tlie  order  of  truth,  that  all  things 

be  ke],t  sweet,  clean  and  well." 
At^Si  evident  from  these  statements,  that  the 

•  l''^  -"'L-iling  for  New  England  existed  prior 
'  Jit71. 

fr'ft-riou.-:  to  attending  this  meeting  in  1672,  he 
Ui  Maryland,  visiting  Friends  there,  and 
»''U-5  i!u-m;  observations  :  "In  the  second  month 
^*.  t"iiitcj  a  meeting  ut  West  Ptlver,  in  Mary-- 
-^-•i.  lor  all  the  Friends  in  the  province,  that  I 

^JL^'     I'*''''''^''l"i  tlie  day  of  the  week  fixed  for  tlic 
7  >.--tiiig  to  iH-giii,  fell  tliat  year  onniie  DtL, 
•*«  •-o-..-siiae.s  oa  otker  days  of  the  month. 


might  see  them  together  before  I  departu'l,  f  'r  I 
was  detennined  to  go  as  soon  as  I  could  after  *]'i't 
meeting.  And,  when  tbe  time  appointed  canic, 
and  Friends  from  all  jjarts  began  to  come,  George 
Fox,  with  several  brethren,  came  from  Jamaic;;, 
and  landed  at  Patuxent,  and  from  thence  can;o 
straight  to  the  meeting.  And  there  were  Frioiid>' 
from  all  parts  of  the  province  wbere  they  d'.wl;, 
and  we  had  a  very  large  meeting,  which  continucil 
for  several  days;  and  a  men's  and  women's  meei- 
ing  for  the  settling  of  things,  that  men 'sand  wo- 
men's meetings  might  be  established  in  the  prvv- 
inee,  according  to  the  Iilcf'ied  order  of  the  <  v 
pel  of  Christ  Jesus,  wdrich  Friends,  by  the  power 
thereof,  were  gathered  into  inmost  places.'' 

E;3^pecting  this  meeting,  George  Fox  has  llie 
following  observations  in  his  Journal ;  viz.  "  llore 
we  found  Jobn  Burnyeat,  inlendiug  shortly  !o 
sail  for  Old  England,  but  upon  our  arrival  lie  al- 
tered his  jrarposc  and  joined  us  in  the  Lorrl's  ser- 
vice. He  had  appointed  a  general  meeting  !or 
all  the  Friends  in  the  province  of  Maryland,  tl.at 
he  might  see  them  together,  and  take  his  leave 
of  them  before  he  departed  out  of  the  country; 
and  it  was  so  ordered  hy  the  good  providence  of 
God,  that  we  landed  just  time  enough  to  reach 
that  meeting,  by  which  means  we  had  a  very  sea- 
sonable opportunity  of  taking  the  Friends  of  the 
province  together.  A  very  large  meeting  tbis 
was,  and  held  four  days;  to  whicb,  besides 
Friends,  came  many  otbcr  people,  divers  of  whom 
were  of  considerable  quality  in  the  world's  ac- 
count; for  there  were  five  or  six  justices  of  the 
peace,  tbe  speaker  of  the  assembly,  one  of  their 
council,  and  others  of  note,  who  seemed  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  meeting. 

"  After  the  pidjlic  meetings  were  ovi:f.  the 
men's  and  women's  meetings  began,  wlurein  ] 
opened  to  Friends  the  service  thereof,  lo  tbo-.r 
gTcat  satisfiction." 

It  would  appear  fi'om  those  accountf.  tlial  ihh 
meeting  was  not  properly  a  YearlyMce'.ing.  but 
one  of  similar  character  and  design  wi'.h  the 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meeting-s.  Tliis  opini  Mi 
is  confirmed  by  the  subsecpient  rcmarksol  (jt-Mrge 
Fox.  He  says,  "After  this  [meeting  at  \Vc.-^t 
liiver]  we  went  to  the  Clifls,  wlicre  another  gen- 
eral meeting  was  appointed. — To  this  uiectmg 
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came  many  wlio  received  the  truth  with  rever- 
ence. We  had  also  a  men's  and  ■women's  meet- 
ing. Most  of  the  backsliders  came  in  again,  and 
.several  of  those  meetings  were  established  for 
takiuj;'  cave  of  the  affairs  of  the  chureli." 

These  several  meetings  being  all  in  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Maryland,  it  is  obvious  thej'  could  not 
have  been  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  present  sense 
of  that  term.  The  precise  period  at  which  Bal- 
timore Yearly  Meeting  was  established  we  can- 
not now  state.  Its  limits,  however,  must  have 
been  bmall,  for  as  Ldc  as  the  year  1700  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  Warrington  and  Fairfax 
were  constituent  branches  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting ;  and  they,  with  the  extensive  Quarterly 
Jleeting  at  Chester,  embraced  )iearly  all  the  meet- 
ings subsequently  included  in  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting.  In  1764:,  it  applied  to  become  joined 
to  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  following  year  this 
was  so  far  assented  to,  that  it  Avas  agreed  re])re- 
sentatives  should  be  sent  from  it  to  the  latter 
Yearly  Meeting.  It  was  then  held  alternately  at 
West  Eivcr  and  Third  Haven;  and  from  that 
time  up  to  1790,  representatives  were  accordingly 
sent  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  jMeeting,  with  ac- 
counts of  the  state  of  Society,  both  as  related 
to  meetings  for  discipline  and  those  for  Minis- 
ter's pr.d  Kld'^v^,  The  nf  riir"?-'  of  f^nr'h  v'^'^vn^jpntn- 
tives  regularly  appear  on  the  minutes;  and  they, 
in  connection  with  the  other  nrembcrs,  were  ap- 
pointed to  services  in  the  meeting. 

In  1786,  the  representatives  from  IMaryland 
applied  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  for  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  constituent  branches  of  the 
two  meetings,  which  resulted  some  years  after  in 
setting  oif  Yv^arrington  and  Fairfax  Quarters  to 
]\Iaryland,  aud  attaching  the  members  on  the 
Ea.stern  Shore  aud  in  the  lower  parts  of  Delaware 
to  Philadel]jhia.  The  latter  Yearly  Meeting  ap- 
pointed a  large  committee  to  carry  the  changes 
into  effect,  and  to  attend  at  the  opening  of  the 
Maryland  Yearl3'  Meeting  under  the  new  organi- 
zation, which  was  thenceforward  to  be  hekl  at 
Baltimore. 

Prior  to  1072,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
were  any  IMeetings  for  Disci])line  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  now  comprised  in  Virginia  Yearly 
Meeting  William  ]^dmundson  says  in  his  Jour- 
nal, "I  took  boat  and  went  to  Virginia,  where 
tilings  were  njueh  out  of  order;  but  the  Lord's 
power  and  testimony  went  over  all.  When  I  got 
several  powerful  meetings  among  them,  and  their 
minds  a  little  settled,  so  that  truth  had  got  some 
hold,  I  fippointed  a  men's  meetingfor  the  settling 
of  them  in  the  way  of  truth's  discipline."  This 
was  in  1(572. 

John  Burnyeat  had  vi.sited  tlicm  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  "advised  them  to  have  a  men's 
meeting,  and  so  to  meet  together  to  settle  things 
iti  good  order  amongst  tlicm ;"  liut  it  does  not  aji-  { 
pear  that  his  recommendation  was  carried  intoj 
effect  until  A\''illiam  Edmundson  travelled  among 
them.  I 


At  this  lime  the  number  of  Friend.'i  in  Nort'. 
Carolina  ajipears  to  have  been  very  small.  Ah.  • 
settling  the  aljove  mentionedmectingsin  Virgin:,, 
AVilliam  Jv!iuundson  set  out  to  visit  the  lew  re. 
siding  there,  and  after  encountering  many  dig-, 
culties  from  the  wilderness  state  of  the  couutr,-, 
reached  the  house  of  Henry  l*hillip.s,  near  Allj.> 
marie  lliver.  "He  and  his  wife,"  says  William. 
"  had  been  convinced  of  the  truth  in  New  Eni:. 
land  and  came  to  live  here,  and  not  having  secii 
a  Friend  for  seven  yeai-s  before,  they  wept  with 
joy  to  i,ce  one."  Eu'j..cqucntly  to  tLLs,  many  v, Ci-. 
convinced  in  that  province  by  the  labors  of  faitli- 
ful  Friends,  and  meetings  settled,  which  wcix 
eventually  included  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  oi 
North  Carolina. 

fTo  be  concluded.) 


PBESCIENCE  OF  THE  ASTRONOMER. 

For  the  civil  and  political  historian  the  pasi 
alone  has  existence;  the  present  he  rarely  ajt- 
prehends,  the  future  never.  To  the  historian  of 
science  it  is  permitted,  however,  to  penetrate  the 
depths  of  past  and  future  with  equal  clearnes.? 
and  certainty;  facts  to  come  are  to  him  as  pre- 
sent, and  not  unfrequently  more  assured  than 
faot.=!  which  nre  r>!i«'<^d. 

Although  this  clear  perception  of  causes  au'l 
consequences  chavactcrizes  the  whole  domain  of 
physical  science,  and  clothes  the  natural  philoso- 
pher with  powers  denied  to  the  political  and  mo- 
ral inquirer,  yet  foreknowledge  is  eminently  the 
])rivilcge  of  the  astronomer.  Nature  has  raised 
the  curtain  of  futurity,  and  disjilayed  before  him 
the  succession  of  her  decrees,  so  far  as  they  af- 
fect the  physical  universe,  for  countless  ages  to 
come ;  and  the  revelations  of  which  she  has  made 
him  the  instrument,  are  suppoited  and  verified 
by  a  never-ceasing  train  of  predictions  fulfilled. 
He  "shows  us  the  things  which  will  be  here- 
after," not  obscurely  shadowed  out  in  figures  and 
in  parables,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  ■with 
other  revelations,  but  attended  with  the  most 
minute  precision  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance. He  converts  the  hours,  as  they  roll,  in- 
to an  ever-present  miracle,  in  attestation  of  these 
laws  which  his  Creator,  through  him,  has  un- 
folded. The  sun  cannot  rise,  the  moon  cannot 
wane,  a  star  cannot  twinkle  iu  the  firmament, 
without  being  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  pro- 
phetic records. 

It  has  pleased  the  "Lord  aud  Governor"  o( 
the  world,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  to  bafHc 
our  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  proximate 
cause  of  that  wonderful  faculty  of  intellect, 
that  image  of  hia  own  essence,  which  he  has 
conferred  upon  as  ;  nay,  the  springs  and  wheel- 
work  of  animal  and  vegetable  vitality  are  con- 
cealed from  our  view  by  an  impenetrable  veil, 
aud  the  pride  of  philosophy  is  huridjled  by  the 
specUicle  of  the  physiologist  bending  in  fi'iiitles.'^ 
ardor  over  he  dissection  of  the  hCiman  brain, 
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see: 


tw\  peering  in  equally  nuproductive  inquiry  over 
the  ^uibols  of  an  animalcule.  But  how  nobly 
if.  the  ilarkncss  which  envelopes  metaphysical  in- 
tjiSi'rios  compensated  by  the  Hood  of  light  which 
(-  "liied  upon  the  physical  creation  !  Their,  all 
v<  harmony,  order,  majesty,  and  beauty.  From 
t-n;-  chaos  of  social  and  political  phenomena  ex- 
hibited in  human  records — phenomena  uncon- 
nected, to  our  imperfect  vision,  by  any  discovera- 
Mo  law,  a  war  of  passions  and  prejudices,  gov- 
erned by  no  apparent  pur^iose,  tending  lo  no  ap- 
|.-j:ont  end,  and  scLLiiig  all  iatdligillc  order  at 
di'fiunce — how  soothing  and  yet  bow  elevating  it 
is  to  turn  to  the  splendid  spectacle  which  oflers 
it-i-jlf  to  the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  as- 
tr.'iiomer!  How  favorable  to  the  development 
of  all  the  best  and  highest  feelings  of  the  soul 
fife  such  objects  !  the  only  passion  they  inspire 
lu  ing  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  chiefcst  pleasure 
(if  theii'  votaries  arising  from  excursions  through 
the  imposing  scenery  of  the  universe  ;  scenery 
cn  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  com- 
;  ared  with  which,  whatever  we  are  accustomed 
t  'call  sublimity  on  our  planet,  dwindles  into  iu- 
•■'i^Miificance.  " 

Most  justly  has  it  been  said,  that  nature  has 
implanted  in  our  bosoms  a  craving  after  the  dis- 
'•  -vry  of  tn't^i  •  and  assuredly  thnt  glnrious  in- 
-■'.inct  is  never  more  irresistibly  awakened  than 
our  notice  is  directed  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  heavens. 

8uch  reflections  are  awakened  by  every  branch 
"f  the  science  of  astronomy,  but  by  none  so 
•strongly  as  hy  the  history  of  cometary  discovery. 
X  iwliere  can  be  found  so  marvellous  a  series  of 
!  !;onomena  foretold.  The  interval  between  the 
{■rodiction  and  its  fulfilment  has  sometimes  ex 
deeded  the  limit  of  human  life,  and  one  genera 
'•  ni  has  bcq-ueatlied  its  predictions  to  another, 
»'  hich  has  been  filled  with  astonishment  and  ad 
i;^!ration  at  witnessing  their  literal  accomplish 
fiicnt. 

In  the  vast  framework  of  the  theo'.y  of  gravi 
I'^'.ion,  constructed  by  Newton,  places  were  pro- 
^^dfd  for  the  arrangement  and  exposition,  not 
<'-iiy  of  all  the  astronomical  phenomena  which 
'"0  ob.servation  of  all  preceding  generations  had 
^'ippHod,  but  also  for  a  far  greater  mass  which 
''ii-  more  fertile  and  active  research  of  the  gene 
5"'l!ons  which  succeeded  him  have  furnished 
this  theory  all  the  known  planetary  motions 
'"•-•re  explained,  and  planets  previously  unseen 
'''^rc  (elt  hy  their  effects,  their  places  ascertained, 
the  telescope  of  the  observer  guided  to  them. 

'5ut  transcendantly  the  greatest  triumph  of 
'■sm  celebrated  theory,  M'as  the  exposition  it  sup- 
'■:!cd  of  the  physical  laws  which  govern  the  mo- 
ii  >m  of  planets.— iyarcZner. 


Soon  shall  close  our  earthly  mission  ; 

Soon  shall  pass  onv  pilgrim  days  ;  ' 
Hope  shall  change  to  glad  fruition, 

Faith  to  sight,  and  prayer  to  praise. 


JSxIrncts  from  "  Three,  Lccfurcs  on  tjie  Eurly 
History  of  the  Sorxcti/  of  Friends  in  Bristol 
and  Somersetshire."    By  WlLLlAJl  Tannkr. 

(Continued  fmrn  ynsv  81.) 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  consent  of  pa/, 
rents  in  the  earlier  Bristol  minutes  in  relation  to 
marriage,  and  the  meeting  seems  only  to  have 
concerned  itself  Avith  the  question  of  the  orderly 
conduct  of  the  parties,  and  with  such  publica- 
tion being  made  before  the  marriage  as  might 
afford  an  opportunity  for  any  one  to  object  \v)io 
had  a  ri^ht  Lo  do  zo.  In  lIic  la-LtL  uiouih  of 
1GG9,  George  Fox  and  I^Iargarct  Fell,  the  widow 
of  Judge  Fell,  declared  their  intention  of 
marriage  to  the  Bristol  Meeting,  and  on  that  or- 
casion  several  of  Margaret  Fell's  c])ildreu,  wlio 
were  present,  cxjiressed  in  strong  tc-nu.'*  ihoir 
approval  of  the  proposed  union.  This  may,  per- 
haps, have  suggested  to  Friends  here  the  pro- 
priety of  ascertaining  in  other  cases  that  the 
consent  of  parents  was  given.  At  all  events 
such  consent  began  to  be  recorded  .s<jon  after- 
wards. It  is  also  possible  that  in  the  con?eica- 
tious  care  manifested  by  George  Fox  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  fonner  maniage,  may  have  origina- 
ted the  care  which  Friends  hero  also  l)cgan  to 
t'lVp  shortly  after  to  seciire  the  like  benrfu  in 
other  cases  In  the  form  of  the  ccrtiliijiibo 
agreed  to,  marriage  is  spoken  of  as  "  God's  ordi- 
nance." During  the  time  of  the  la.st  puniocu- 
ti(in  in  Bristol,  pid:)lications  of  marriage  wcrc 
frequently  made  at  Newgate  and  Bridi'weil,  the 
regular  meetings  for  worship  being  cluKcd. 
■prisons  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  been  jthxr^i 
o/i'joys/ajj  in  those  days.  The  regular  hnldinj: 
of  the  Meeti)igs  for  Discipline  was  also  often  iu- 
terruptcd.  Sometimes  they  were  lield  in  private 
houses,  word  being  left  with  the  prisoners  where 
the  meeting  would  be  held,  that  Friends  who 
wished  to  ascertain  it  might  do  so  by  calling  at 
the  prison. 

In  many  cases  the  publication  of  the  niarrMce 
was  the  only  means  taken  to  ascertain  whetlu-.r 
any  olistruction  existed  to  its  solemnization  :  hu: 
when  the  parties  making  application  were  lu; 
little  known  to  the  meeting,  or  had  been  gndlv 
of  disorderly  conduct,  committees  were  appoint.^i 
to  make  inquiry  respecting  them.  There  v.'-*, 
for  tiie  most  part,  a  disposition  shewn  to  f  rin  a 
charitable  judgment  of  such  application  ;  oijd 
some  cases  in  which  their  conduct  y.-iUfd  uc4 
permit  of  their  being  recognised  as  Fru  tKlj<_  t-y 
being  allowed  to  marry  atmecting,  an  r,i/'V«i'-<-''^f< 
course  was  adopted,  as  appears  by  th^;  f>li-J»;!^^ 
minute  of  the  Two-weeks  Meeting  in  i;n*?.^  ift 
1687  Whereas  A.  B.  and  C  D.  l...v.-^.;j;Bi- 
fied  at  a  former  meetin-  their  intoutu^r.  uS  Riif  • 
riage,  and  desire  to  accomplish  the  h^u!-  hi  Ihr. 
way  and  manner  of  Friends ;  but  inisinuch 
we  find  that  the  young  man  have  uot  w.-iitcd  as 
a  Friend,  convinced  of  the  truth  which  we  ptT>- 
fess,  but  rather  so  contrary  thereunto,  as  that  we 
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liave  not  freeness  to  countenance  their  marriage 
in  the  meeting-,in  the  way 'and  manner  of  Friends; 
yd,  forasmuch  as  we  do  not  find  hut  that  they 
may  he  clear  from  all  other  persons  in  iclation 
to  marriage,  and  that  they  may  have  their  pa- 
rents' consent,  we  do  not  see  meet  to  concern 
ourselves  to  ohstruct  or  hinder  them;  but  shall 
leave  them  either  to  wait  longer,  for  our  better 
satisfaction,  or  to  consummate  the  same  as  soon 
as  they  please,  amongst  such  Friends  as  may  be 
free  to  be  present  thereat :  or  otherwise,  as  they 
sha"  K'^T  meet."*  In  the  yr  rr  1700  such  a  ca.-rc 
occurred,  in  which  the  parties  were  allowed  to 
marry  "  before  witnesses  in  the  meeting-house." 

There  are  repeated  instances  of  another  kind 
recorded  both  in  the  Bristol  and  Somersetshire 
minutes,  in  which  parties  to  whom,  on  account 
of  their  misconduct,  the  permission  to  marry  at 
meeting  had  been  denied,  persisted  nevertheless 
in  doing  so.  Expressions  of  regret  from  those 
who  had  prepared  or  signed  certificates  in  such 
cases,  were  often  recorded  in  the  minutes.  It 
is  obvious  that,  unless  care  had  been  taken  tO 
repress  irregularities  of  this  kind,  there  would 
soon  have  been  an  end  to  the  orderly  character 
of  our  marriage  proceedings.  In  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  epistle  of  1730  such  proceedings  are 
spoken  of  as  being  "  of  a  clandestine  nature/' 
and  are  accordingl}'  advised  against. 

In  1G92  a  nainute  was  adopted  by  the  Bristol 
Two-weeks  Meeting,  requiring  the  parties  who 
applied  for  leave  to  be  married,  to  appear  a 
second  time  before  the  meeting,  to  declare  their 
intention  of  marriage.  The  object  of  this  was, 
"  io  enure  lliem  in  sjiealci'ng ;"  complaint  liaving 
been  made  that  on  marriage  occasions  the  parties, 
and  especially  the  women,  often  spoke  so  low 
that  what  they-said  could  not  be  "understood 
by  half  the  meeting;"  so  that  many  Friends 
were  "  not  free  to  STibscribe  as  witnesses"  to  the 
maniage  certificate.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  the  practice  was  adopted  by  the 
Somersetshire  meetings,  of  appointing  two  Friends 
t.0  attend  marriages,  to  see  that  tliey  were  con- 
ducted in  an  orderly  manner,  but  this  practice 
was  not  adopted  in  Bristol  until  1756.  Among 
the  early  reports  given  to  the  Somersetshire 
meetings,  by  Friends  so  appointed,  I  find  the 
following  :  "  It  was  well,  ibr  what  they  saw." 

*  Among  James  Uix's  manuscrijits  is  a  report  of  a 
committee  appoiulcd  in  1C74  to  consider  wliat  course 
glionlii  be  adopted  in  certain  cases,  in  wbicb,  thougii 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  liad  been  di.sorderly,  tbo 
meeting  might  wisli  to  avoid  cnstiug  thctn  ofl',  and 
leaving  them  "  open  to  the  temptation  of  going  to  the 
priests"  lobe  married.  That  Cunimiitee  recommended 
that  if  in  such  cases  Friends  were  satisfied  of  the 
penitence  of  the  parlies,  the  marriage  should  be  al- 
loB-ed  to  be  solemnized  before  witnesses  ;  and  that  a 
testimony  to  be  issued  by  Friends  against  their  lois- 
conduct,  toge,ther  with  the  declaration  of  their  re- 
pentance, and  the  certificate  of  their  marriage,  should 
be  cojiied  together  in  tlie  book  containingthe  declara- 
tions of  repentance  sent  by  delincjueuts  to  the  Men's 
Meeting, 
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"  Pretty  well  considering  the  mix'd  multituO 
"  Indiiierent."    "  The  people  were  very  ordf ; 
and  things  were  well."    In  1G'J5,  an  intcntioi 
marriage  is  recorded  in  the  ]^ristol  minutes, 
twecn  William  I'enn  and  Hannah  Callow) 
daughter  of  Thomas  Callowhill,  of  this  city;;- 
the  publication  of  their  marriage  was  repur.^. 
to  the  Men's  IMeeting  in  the  Twelfth  moniL^ 
that  year. 

The  subject  of  the  education  and  training; 
children  in  the  early  days  of  our  religions  Sociev 
migli!.  v.'cll  occup)  moie  time  and  ^jiaee  t'Li? 
can  here  be  devoted  to  it ;  my  observations  ruiK 
be  chiefly  confined  to  a  notice  of  our  first  Eris'- 
and  Somersetshire  schools  and  schoolmaster: 
To  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  stibjcct  fnrtl;« 
I  would  strongly  recommend  a  persual  of  tL 
comprehensive  and  able  statements  upon  tK~ 
subject,  contained  in  the  papers  read  by  the  h:- 
Samuel  Tuke,  licfore  the  Educational  Socit"; 
at  Ackworth.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty  yfr,r' 
since  the  first  of  those  papers  was  read,  and  h;-.\ 
ing  been  a  witness  of  the  lively  interest  excit'-: 
on  that  occasion,  I  regret  that  they  are  not  be 
tor  known.  I  must  ask  leave  to'refer  to  a  few  ■ 
the  observations  contained  in  them.  Aft'.- 
speaking  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  mci. 
c'hy.  0^  our  e^J'ly  Fricn-^",  of  the  beneficial  !■. 
flueiice  of  the  religious  training  then  given 
Samuel  Titke  says,  "  It  is  not  improbable,  ho? 
ever,  that  some  out  of  the  very  large  nmub?.' 
wlio  joined  the  Society  in  early  times,  mistc»;^ 
the  real  character  of  the  docti'inc  which  tlif; 
professed,  in  regard  to  the  guidance  of  the  He: 
Spirit,  so  as  to  neglect  the  right  use  of  means  v. 
the  care  and  improvement  of  their  families;  an. 
Geurge  Fox,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  orgar. 
of  the  Societj'  at  that  time,  in  several  of  his  ho!; 
pastoral  epistles,  reproves  this  neglect  in  ver< 
strong  terms."  Then  follow  extracts  from  tlit;< 
epistles,  commencing  from  1G5G.  "W^riting  ij 
1GG9,  G  eorge  Fox  says,  "  Some  among  y« 
breed  up  your  children  in  such  a  rude,  heady  ws; 
that  when  they  grow  up  they  do  not  matter  you 
nor  care  for  you  :  in  many  things  they  are  wcr^^ 
than  many  of  the  world's,  more  loose,  stubboix 
and  disobedient,  so  that  when  they  come  to  h- 
sent  apprentice,  they  run  quite  out  into  tL 
world."  Ten  years  later,  George  Fox  writw 
"  Now  you  having  your  food  from  Christ  iur- 
God  your  Father,  cannot  you  train  up  your  cli;i- 
dien  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  tell  them  fi'  -- 
wl'icnce  you  have  your  good  things,  that  tie} 
may  come  to  receive  of  all  these  good  thiri.'' 
from  the  good  God,  and  Christ,  the  treasure 
wisdom  iind  knowledge  ;  and  that  you  may  ^ 
the  children  of  your  children  are  the  crown  t 
your  old  men  in  the  truth,  and  the  glory 
their  fathers  in  God  ?"  Again  in  1683,  he  sav- 
"  It  is  desired  thtit  all  Friends  that  have  ch'' 
drcn,  families,  and  servants,  may  train  them 
in  the  pure  and  unspotted  religion,  and  in  t.. 
nurture  and  fear  of  God ;  and  that  frequcn'l' 
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tK-'V  r'^ii<l  t^^^  KTi^^y  Scriptures,  and  exhort  and 
t.{iiiriiii?li  thcni,  that  every  family  apart  way 
wn'C  and  worship  the  Lord,  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic." Samuel  I'uke  says  further,  "  It  would  not 
hare  been  surpi'i.sing  if  the  religious  and  moral 
^I'pnrtnient  of  the  subject  of  education  had  been 
(ho  only  one  wliich  occupied  the  particular  at- 
tention of  George  Fox,  but  it  was  otherwise. 
In  (he  year  1667,  in  the  midst  of  various  trials 
sLid  persecutions,  he  mentions  in  his  journal  that 
Ke  had  recouimcn,ded  the  establishment  of  two 
J-xiiding  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
•u  the  neighborhood  of  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  them  '  in  all  things  civil  and  use- 
ful in  the  creation.'  This  brief,  but  comprohen- 
tive  phrase  is  worthy  of  his  large  and  enlighten- 
ed mind." 

I  cannot  undertake  to  decide  how  far  the 
fatherly  expostulations  of  George  Fox  were  ap- 
plicable to  Friends  of  Bristol.  IMention  was 
taade  iu  my  first  Lecture,  of  the  admirable  con- 
fine}'of  tlxe  children  in  keeping  up  the  meet- 
ings vrhen  their  parents  were  in  prison  ;  but  at 
th;it  time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  con- 
stant reference  is  made  to  the  disorderly  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  boys,  both  iu  meetings  and 
in, the  neighborhood  of  the  house  during  mect- 
;ii:d  coriii;iIl-.<.  :s  tvcru  appoiiited  muntli  af- 
ter month  to  repress  these  disorders.  Many  of 
iIk'SC  boys  were  probalily  the  sons  of  those  Avho 
were  but  slight]}',  if  at  all,  connected  with  the 
S^ioiety ;  but  in  1701,  a  paper  was  ordered  to  be 
drawn  up  on  this  subject  and  sent  to  all  families 
"f  Friends,  "  for  a  caution  to  them."  Another 
ininute  warns  Friends,  that  if  they  neglect  to  re- 
strain those  under  their  care,  from  the  folly  and 
laisehief  practised  during  the  time  of  meeting, 
"  they  must  not  take  it  amiss  if  they  find  their 
children  and  servants  in  ]3ridewell  for  such  of- 
''•nce,  since  the  Government  is  strict  in  this 
case  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  looseness." 

The  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  in 
prmuoting  school  training  among  Friends,  in  the 
curlier  days,  were  by  no  means  slight.  There 
V".is  no  lack  of  Friends  well  qualified  to  teacli ; 
but  those  of  them  who  were  willing  to  pursue 
'liKs  calling,  rendered  themselves  liable  to  prose- 
cution if  they  did  so;  and  in  the  event  of  a 
i^vhoolmaster  becoming  a  Friend,  he  would  also 
b^' deprived  of  the  support  he  had  hitherto  rc- 
t'-ived,by  the  removal  of  pupils  from  his  school. 
Many  of  the  Friends  again  were  too  poor,  and 

•  '  >  Uiueh  harassed  by  persecution,  to  allow  them 
'•J  (-'^ntributc  much  towards  the  education  of  their 
t^'iildrcn.  Under  these  circumstances  the  cxpc- 
yiCTil  was  resorted  to,  in  some  meetings,  of  guar- 
Bi)ttrii)g  a  certain  sum  from  tlie  funds  of  the 

•  'K'lety  ;  to  which  the  condition  was  sometimes 
a?!-u-hod,  that -the  children  of  poor  Friends 
fchouM  be  educated  gratuitously  in  the  schools  so 
«tablished.  In  1068,  one  of  the  Bristol  minutes 
>''-itc's  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  John 
^^I'pin,  schoolmaster,  signifying  his  willingness 
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to  come  and  teach  school  on  such  tcrnis  and  con- 
ditions for  wages  as  Friends  shouM  judge  meet. 
The  minute  proceeds,  "  It  is  ordered  that  he 
shall  have  £\0  per  annum  out  the  public  stock, 
in  consideration  whereof  he  is  to  teach  so  many 
of  poor  children  as  shall  be  thought  convenient 
by  this  meeting."  In  the  following  month  these 
terms  are  repeated,  with  this  addition — "It  is 
concluded,  that  for  the  present  he  shall  bo  al- 
lowed to  teach  in  this  room,  provided  that  he  be 
careful  to  have  it  made  clean  and  ready  for 
meetings  every  week,  and  such  other  services  oi' 
truth  as  occasion  may  require. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


A  testimony  of  Worccslr.-ralib-e  Montlili/Mirili  fj, 
concerning  Ann  Buklingha.m,  J'y-cascd. 

In  presenting  the  following  tcstimimy  concern- 
ing our  late  beloved  friend,  we  desire  io  be  ]  re- 
served from  exalting  tlie  creature,  but  wisli  to 
ascribe  all  to  the  praise  of  that  grace  by  wliicli 
she  was  what  she  was. 

Our  dear  friend  was  born  at  Clavcrham,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Jlubort 
and  Ann  Gregory.  About  the  twcll'th  year  of 
her  age  she  was  deprived  by  death  of  a  fond  and 
iCiiJor  iuoOicr,  and,  being  the  cldo.-l  ciiild,  wa.-. 
thus  left  with  the  charge  of  her  younger  hrothcr- 
aud  sisters.  Before  she  was  twoity-tlirec,  In-r 
second  mother,  wiiom  she  much  valued,  w.-i.^  al-'> 
removed  by  death,  and  she  was  left  with  the  a<l- 
ditional  charge  of  another  brother  and  thrte  sis- 
ters, the  responsibility  of  which  she  deeply  felt. 

In  her  private  memoranda,  she  observes  that 
she  had  in  early  life  what  she  believed  to  be  an 
intimation  of  a  future  call  to  the  work  of  tlie 
ministry,  remarking,  "It  was,  I  think,  abo'at  ilic 
fifteenth  year  of  my  age,  when  on  a  visit  to  my 
relations  at  Exeter,  I  first  had  a  view  of  this  aw- 
ful work,  fully  believing  then,  if  length  of  days 
should  be  permitted,  a  requisition  of  this  .■^i-v' 
would  be  called  for  at  my  hands.  Inexpressibly  ■ 
awful,  I  well  remember,  was  the  idea,  and,  ala*  ! 
for  a  season  I  almost  dreaded  to  go  to  meeting; 
but,  oh!  the  goodness  of  a  long-suffering  God  in 
bearing  with  my  many  weaknesses,  and  li  om  time 
to  time  still  continul)ig  to  visit  and  revisit  my 
mind,  and  inviting  me  closely  to  enlist  under  hi»^ 
holy  banner,  v,'hich  indeed,  at  that  time,  I  vicwol 
to  be  most  beautiful;  but  the  natural  viv.-icity  of 
my  disposition  often  sul)jccted  me  to  trial  ;^  tht>, 
with  other  things,  I  at  seasons  thought  in^u^- 
mounlable,  and  so  unprofitably  gave  w.-iv  to  dis- 
couragement for  a  considerable  time,  fearing  that 
my  conduct  would  not  be  as  consistent  as  it  ought, 
and  thereby  I  should  bring  di.-hunor  on  the 
cause." 

She  first  spoke  as  a  minister  in  the  year  ISOG, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  her  second  mo- 
ther. In  reference  to  this  time  she  says,  "  "What 
a  sweetness  covered  my  mind  when  sitting  by  her 
precious  corpse  in  meeting,  with  a  sincere  desire 
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to  walk  consistently  with  my  Heavenly  Father's 
will,  provided  He  would  be  with  me  in  the  way 
He  would  have  nie  to  go,  give  me  bread  to  eat, 
and  raiment  to  put  on  ;  when  the  requisition 
seemed  loudly  called  for,  publicly  to  acknowledge 
him  in  that  assembly;  which,  through  tender 
condescension,  He  enabled  me  to  do." 

She  was  married  to  our  late  dear  friend  Rich- 
ard Rurlingham,  of  Evesham,  in  1810,  and  thus 
became  a  member  of  this  IMonthly  Meeting,  be- 
ing acknowledged  as  a  minister  in  1810. 

Our  dt-ar  friend  was  through  life  a  diligent 
attender  of  all  our  religious  meetings,  and  she 
especially  felt  the  privilege  and  importance  of 
the  attendance  of  week-day  meetings.  She  evi- 
dently endeavored  to  M'ait  patientlj  for  the  right 
anointing,  before  venturing  to  speak  in  the  as- 
semblies in  the  Lord's  name;  and  being  favored, 
we  believe,  to  experience  the  fresh  putting  forth 
of  the  divine  commission  from  time  to  time,  her 
ministry  was  attended  with  that  power  without 
v.  liich  no  words  can  be  effectual  to  the  edification 
of  the  hearers.  Great  indeed  was  her  fear  of 
running  before  her  Guide  in  this  important  work; 
and  her  earnest  desire  to  be  preserved  from  bring- 
ing a  shade  over  the  blessed  cause  any  un- 
watchfulncs.s  on  her  part,  in  the  important  work 
i^f  '  ''  v,         j.u.  ];  a.;  (.j  bc  an  CAUiujjle  lo 

othos  lo  follow  in  her  footsteps.  In  one  of  her 
memiiranda,  she  says,  "It  is  a  very  awful  thing 
to  sj)cak  in  our  solemn  assemblies,  much  more  so 
for  a  poor  creature  to  attempt  to  approach  Infinite 
Purify  on  the  bended  knee.  May  I  ever  be  pre- 
served from  offering  sparks  of  my  own  kindling, 
or  in  any  way  engaging  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, without  a  strong  feeling  of  duty.  Some- 
times I  know  1  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
omission  ;  but  I  trust  it  has  arisen  from  a  fear  of 
moving  out  of  my  right  place;  much  rather 
would  !  endure  deep  suffering  myself  than  bur- 
den the  minds  of  my  friends."  On  another  oc- 
Cfl-sion  she  write  ,  "The  Lord  can  work  by  whom 
He  will,  and  ii'  He  please  to  employ  the  most 
feeble  instrument  to  })romote  his  glory,  may  I 
ever  feel  my  own  unworthiness,  and  never  en- 
gage in  his  work  but  with  fear  and  trembling,— 
that  fear  winch  can  alone  prevent  me  from  mov- 
ing unbidden, — and  when  lie  is  pleased  to  pour 
forlh  his  anointing  oil,  may  there  be  no  rebellious 
feelings  in  my  own  mind,  but  a  full  surrender  of 
will  to  Him  who  has  all  power  in  Heaven  and 
earth." 

Our  dear  friend  possessed  a  feeling,  sympathis- 
ing mind,  which  led  her  to  enter  into  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  others  in  an  unusual  degree.  She 
was  a  frequent  visitor  amongst  the  poor,  to  whom, 
in  their  afflictions,  she  wa,s  enabled  to  hand  tlie 
word  of  consolation,  at  tliesame  time  ministering 
to  their  outward  w.Jtnts.  Her  judgment  being 
g'X'd,  lier  counsel  was  frequently  sought  by  her 
iiCMglibor.s,_and  was  highly  valued. 

Her  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  under  many 
dcciily  proving  dispensations  and  severe  bereavc- 
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ments,  was  very  instructive.    She  was  depii, 
by  death  of  her  beloved  husband,  after  a  c • . 
union  of  thirty  years,  also  of  several  son:--,  ui  • 
their  arrival  at  man's  estate.    Her  concern  l 
mother  to  train  up  her  offspring  in  the  fear 
the  Lord,  was  veiy  exemplary ;  she  says,   (jj , 
do  feelings  of  gratitude  arise  in  my  heart  to  • 
rich  Dispenser  of  all  our  blessings, — to  Hiniv 
has  been  the  guardian  of  my  youthful  days, , 
my  ample  provider  in  advancing  life.    I  feel  ■ 
weight  of  many  f-pv^s  th?A  v'^^-c  "-'-n]y  '?.z  \\:],  _ 
the  wife  and  mother  of  a  large  and  rising  fami: 
but  to  go  in  and  out  with  accejjtance,  and,  acc  r 
ing  to  my  very  small  ability,  to  endeavor  to 
pare  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  gi>.. 
seed,  is  my  most  ardent  wish;  and  though  I  &f, 
totally  unal)lc  to  think  or  desii'C  aright,  yet,  aide: 
by  the  influence  of  Divine  love,  the  silent  aspiri^ 
tion,  I  humbly  trust,  will  not  on  their  bcLai: 
ascend  in  vain." 

Her  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  religioib 
Society,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  bles-^ti 
cause  of  Truth  in  the  earth,  v.'as  strong;  frequer: 
and  deep  was  the  exercise  of  mind  she  undci. 
went  on  this  account,  and,  from  copious  meinc- 
randa,  it  is  evident  tliat  desires  were  prevalent  it 
her  heart  for  the  maintenance  of  oni'  Christiar. 
jninciples  in  all  purity  and  brightness ;  and, 
though  the  vocal  expression  was  withheld,  we  be- 
lieve the  secret  exercise  of  her  mind  was  owned 
by  her  Lord,  and  made  a  blessing  to  her  famiW 
and  the  Church.  In  her  memoranda  she  write?. 
"  What  a  theme  for  contemplation  is  the  gres' 
atoning  sacrifice  1  Christ  came  into  the  world 
save  sinners.  Wonderful  condescension  !  Ali- 
truly,  what  is  man,  that  He  should  laj'  down  bl- 
own life  for  his  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
few  only,  but  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  lu'.- 
man  lace,  without  limitation  and  without  di-- 
tinction." 

At  different  periods  of  her  life,  our  dear  friend 
passed  through  severe  bodily  illness,  but  that 
which  proved  to  be  her  last,  was  of  intense  suf- 
fering, though  of  short  duration  She  attended 
our  general  meeting  at  Leominster,  in  the  TentL 
month,  in  usual  health,  but  was  taken  unwell  be- 
fore leaving  for  home,  and,  soon  after  her  arrival 
there,  she  was  laid  on  lier  bed,  never  more  to 
rise.  During  the  few  days  of  her  illness,  sin- 
uttered  many  weighty  expressions,  evidenciii;; 
where  her  mind  was  centred  at  that  trying  hour. 
She  remarked,  "  The  end  seems  much  hiddtn 
from  me,  and  so  it  was  with  your  dear  father  in 
his  last  illness,  and  yet  at  last  how  sweetly  he 
was  permitted  to  slip  away  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
On  a  message  being  given  her  from  two  of  ber 
fiiciuls,  she  said,  "  Give  my  love  to  all  the  dear 
friends  of  this  meeting,  and  tell  them  of  my  ar- 
dent desire  for  their  progress  in  the  way  of  truth 
and  holiness."  On  its  being  remarked  what  a 
comfort  it  was  that  bodily  pain  was  all,  that  there 
was  no  mental  conflict,  she  said  emphatically, 
"Oh  !  what  should  I  do  if  I  had  that!"    In  re- 
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■'  rcncc  to  the  loss  licr  cliiklren  would  sustain, 
,he  said  •''he  believed  tlicj-  would  be  supported 
Ja  a  wiiv  flicj'  li:id  uever  known  j  slie  li;id  so  re- 
siiir";ab"!v  Ibund,  in  her  own  cxpcrjencc,  that  the 
.-^^-iter  the  extremit}',  the  more  sensible  had  been 
ihi'  licliug  of  Divine  support.  On  a  friend  tak- 
jh  '  leave  of  her  she  said,  "  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Wf  meet  again;  I  hope  you  will  train  up  your 
children  in  the  right  way.  I  have  much  regretted 
th<.'  Kid  deviations  of  the  present  day,  and  wish  to 
s  id  my  testimony  against  them." 

>!ie  repeatedly  ex^jre.-.sed  the  hope  that  hers 
not  a  false  rest.  At  one  time  she  said  with 
i"imo.-tness,  "Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
i\iT.n  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  The 
t  iu'ht  before  she  died,  the  pain  was  so  violent 
xhii  opiates  were  resorted  to ;  she  took  sonie  at 
t«j  intervals,  but  the  third  time  refused,  saying, 
*'.Vu  more  medicine  till  I  drink  the  new  wine  in 
th  '  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

.•Shortly  before  the  close,  on  a  beloved  friend's 
;  ;iia!king,  "The  everlasting  arms  are  under- 
(   .til,"  she  feebly  replied,  "  Yes."    Soon  after 

Li 'li  the  conflict  ceased,  the  victory  was  won, 

•  i  her  immortal  spirit,  we  doubt  not,  returned 
•  '  >'<"']  who  gave- it,  to  sing  praises  to  Him  and 
■  ■  Limb  for  evermore. 

horn  the  21si  of  F^ri^t  vrr^..,  T7«r  and 
• -i  at  Evesham,  the  25th  of  Tenth  mo.,  1857, 
-..  i  was  interred  there  on  the  30th  of  the  same; 
-.•ed  in  years;  a  minister  40  years. 


THE  GREAT  COjMET  OF  1858. 
Ci'in-municadon  from  Prof.  Bond,  of  the  Harvard 
Observalory. 

Tliere  are  several  distinctive  features  in  the 
iniixjsing  spectacle  of  the  great  comet  now  at- 
♦f-uiing  universal  attention,  which  can  scarcely 

i-  3ve  escaped  the  notice  of  even  the  most  casual 
"i-iorvt  r.    We  have  first  the  majestic  sweep  of 

train ;  not  projected  in  a  straight  line  from 
I''.'"  lio.-id  or  nucleus,  but  in  a  curve  of  stupendous 
!  '"jxirtions,  reaching  far  up  towards  the  polar 

■  Another  peculiarity  is  the  regular  con- 

■  *)f  its  upper  or  convex  side;  the  lower  side, 
••'I  the  contrary,  has  an  ill-defined  and  uncertain 

■  »:!u)e.  The  upper  edge  is  also  plainly  the 
I  ■-.difest  through  its  whole  extent.  The  star- 
•-^•e  concentration  of  light  in  the  head,  and  its 

ii- aditd  diminution,  until  it  is  lost  in  a  dilRised 
~^v-it  on  the  dark  background  of  the  skj',  arc 
'•«.-(.r  interesting  phenojucna.  These  are  all 
p '!ui'(f>iu  i'eatures,  scarcely  requiring  an  clFort 

»»!«  iilio!i  to  recognize  tKera. 

Th.  ro  arc  others  not  so  strongly  marked,  but 
.•  :  ; detected  by  a  good  eye,  without  tele- 

r«:  uid.  'J'herc  is,  for  instance,  a  decided  but 
^  J w  dark  streak  near  the  middle  of  the 
,i  -^'•■-t  I'art  of  the  train,  leading  quite  up  to 

by  careful  watching,  one  or  more  sup- 
;  •--•£.<. ;.t;!ry  tails  or  faint  rays  can  be  seen  di- 
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verging  near  the  nucleus  from  the  main,  stream 
of  light  on  its  upper  or  convex  side,  and  extend- 
ing for  fifty  or  sixty  degrees.  These  have  a 
considerably  less  curvature  tlian  the  principal 
tail,  and  diverge  a  long  distance  from  it  at  their 
extremity. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  field  of  viev/ 
of  a  powerful  telescope  is  necessarily  limited  to 
an  area  of  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
portion  of  the  heavens  occupied  by  the  comet,  it 
will  at  once  appear  why  its  aspects,  through  such 
aii  iiiLLrUiLi-nu,  couiiiiuuly  di..app^jints  ihc  e.v|/c(.ui- 
tion  of  unpractised  observers.  The  grand  charac- 
teristics above  enumerated  are,  for  tlie  most  part, 
lost,  and  they  see  only  a  star  shining  throuL^li 
dim  envelopes  of  haze,  and  encircled  with  nii^tv 
halos.  The  astronomer,  however,  will  be  fa)- 
from  sharing  in  the  general  disappointment. 

Since  the  28th  of  June,  the  ]iresent  comet  has 
been  constantly  watched  with  tlic  great  refractor 
of  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College.  The  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  developed  during  tliis 
period,  in  the  nucleus  and  surrounding  region, 
have  scarcely  been  paralleled  in  astronomical 
history. 

For  many  weeks  succeeding  its  first  discovery, 
the  comet  exhibited  an  appearance  not  uneoujuioii 
in  bodio."  ':if  its  chi'-s,  excejiti'ig  the  simrle  fiict  of 
its  being  visible  at  all  from  the  immense  distnnce 
of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  miles,  at 
which  it  was  placed  from  tlie  earth.  It  w:i.s  ;i 
mass  of  faint  difl'used  nebulosity  surrounding  a 
star-like  centre,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  an}-  but 
superior  telescopic  vision. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  its  predicted  eoui-se, 
it  continued  to  increase  in  brightness,  and,  on  the 
19th  of  Jul^',  it  already  surpassed  the  average  of 
telescopic  comets,  but  the  first  traces  of  a  tail 
were  not  noticed  until  the  20th  of  August.  ( )n 
the  29th  it  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  a 
train  of  two  degrees  in  length  could  be  discorned 
in  the  comet  ^■eeker.  The  in.tensc  central  light 
at  this  time  was  about  five  thousand  milts  in 
diameter. 

The  curvature  of  the  tail  was  noticed  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  September.  It  is  highly 
probable,  from  this  observation,  that  the  plane  t/f 
curvature  does  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit, 
as  has  connnonly  been  supposed,  for  had  thi.'i 
been  the  case,  from  the  position  of  the  earth 
that  date,  being  close  to  the  line  of  nodes,  tlio 
tail  ouirht  to  have  been  seen  straight. 

On  the  20th  the  first  of  a  series  of  oxtn».,rvl> 
nary  phenomena  manifested  itself  in  the  n-gs-.  n 
con'tiguoiLS  to  the  nucleus.  A  crescvntohiij-.  J 
outline,  obscure  and  very  narrow,  was  int.Tj-='-:rd. 
like  a  screen,  between  the  imckus  and  the  kuv; 
within  this,  instead  of  a  softly  l)kndcd  tirb.i.w:^^ 
light,  indicative  of  an  undislurliod  conditi-.n  ti 
equilibrium,  the  fiery  mas.s  wa^  ni  a  .^t.-ite  ol  ar* 
parent  commotion,  as  though  upheaved  by 
action  of  violent  internal  furecs.  On  the  l-Jd,^ 
two  daik  outlines  were  traced  more  than  hali 
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way  round  the  nucleus,  and  on  the  next  evening 
still  another.  Each  of  these  was  CYidently  the 
outer  boundary  of  a  luminous  envelope,  the 
bri<:;ht€st  being  that  nearest  the  nucleus. 

On  the  25th  four  envelopes  were  seen,  and 
othei-s  ha-^-e  subsecjucntly  been  formed,  almost 
under  ■  the  eye  of  the  observer,  their  motion  of 
projection  from  the  nucleus  being  evident  from 
niglit  to  night.  The  rapidity  of  their  formation, 
and  the  enormous  extent  to  which  they  are  ulti- 
mately expanded,  are  phenomena  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  es])lain.  The  scene  of  chaotic  confusion 
presented  within  the  inmost  envelope  can  only 
be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of-  sudden  and 
violent  disruptions  from  the  central  body,  pro- 
jecting immense  volumes  of  its  luminous  sub- 
stance towards  the  sun,  which,  by  some  unknown 
law,  is  in  tur)i  repelled  by  that  body,  and  di'iven 
off  to  the  distant  regions  of  space,  forming  the 
vast  train  of  light  so  chaiacteristic  of  these 
mysterious  bodies. 

It  is  probable  that  the  comet  has  now  passed 
its  maximum  of  brightness,  although  the  length 
of  the  tail  may  be  on  the  increase  for  some  days 
to  come.  Whether  we  are  yet  to  witness  the 
inverse  operation  of  the  re-construction  of  the 
nucleus  by  the  subsidence  of  the  envelopes,  and 
of  the  material  of  the  tail,  upon  it,  or  whether  it 
is-  incapable  of  vc...toratioii  to  its  original  condi- 
tion, are  interesting  subjects  of  speculation;  the 
latter,  however,  would  seem  to  be  the  more  likely 
of  the  two  alternatives. 

Harvard  College  Observatory,  Oct.  8,  1858. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  23,  1858. 

The  SEi'AitATE  Yeakly  Meeting  in  Ohio. 
—Within  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  been  our 
happy  privilege  to  furnish  the  readers  of  Friends' 
Review  with  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  three 
Yearly  ]\Ieetings,  which  have  been  of  the  most 
satisfactory  character.  Feeling  their  infirmities 
ftnd  the  various  deficiencies  existing  among  them, 
the  members  of  tliose  meetings  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  boast;  yet  they  have  been  permitted 
thankfully  to  rejoice  in  the  prevalence  of  unin- 
terrupted harmony,  and  the  abounding  of  Divine 
grace,  in  which  all  hearts  were  melted  in  love, 
and  there  was^a  united  religious  concern  and  la- 
bor for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ne.s8  in  the  earth. 

It  is  now  our  painful  duty  to  give  a  brief 
statement  of  a  very  different  character  respecting 
the  acts  and  condition  of  the  separate  body, 
claiming  to  be  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  Although 
this  claim  has  been  disallowed  by  all  the  Yearly 
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Meetings  except  Philadelphia, .yet  the  "  paru 
power"  in  this  meeting  having  aeknowli  ■! 
its  validity;  and  their  "  unity,  fellowship  :, 
sympathy"  with  the  separate  body  being  "  it, 
wise  withheld  or  diminished,"  notwithstanij 
"  circumstances  have  rendered  it  expedleut  : 
the  last  two  years  for  them  to  withhold  cpi.-. 
lary  correspondence,"  we  consider  it  oblign-  - 
upon  us  to  inform  our  readers,  and  more  part; 
lorly  those  who  belong  to  Philadelphia  Yi:-. 
Meeting,  of  the  real  state  of  that  separate  b> 
It  will  be  seen  that  its  members,  while  profes.-' 
a  peculiar  "  religious  concern  and  labor  to  j: 
serve  the  faith  of  the  Society  iu  its  original  f. 
ness,  and  to  testify  against  the  innovations  tli::-: 
they  imagine  "  threatened  it,"  are  most  seriou 
divided  among  themselves,  almost,  indeed,  to  t: 
point  of  separation ;  and  even  differ  widelj^  in  r 
spect  to  the  original  ground  of  their  course  ; 
wards  the  New  England  separatists, — a  cou;-_ 
which  has  carried  them  out  of  the  unity  of  tl 
Society. 

We  learn  that  their  late  racetiug  eommcno 
on  Second-day  the  4th  inst.    Jlinutes  were  re. 
for  a  female  Minister  and  lier  companion  fro_ 
the  IMonthly  Meetings  of  Goshen  and  Dinniii.-- 
ham,  belonging  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetir.: 

The  Clerk  (B.  Hoyle)  said  there  was  a  pap.  ; 
on  the  table  from  David  Heston  of  Baltiiiior;. 
but  he  thought  it  did  not  require  the  action  i; 
the  meeting.  It  appears  that  David  Heston  is : 
Minister  belonging  to  the  separate  meeting 
Nottingham,  JiLaryland,  and  had  been  visitir.u- 
the  nreetings  in  Ohio.  Another  person  statci 
that  the  paper  was  an  Epistle  addressed  to  ih- 
Y'early  Meeting,  and,  according  to  the  order  ani 
usage  of  the  Society,  it  ought  to  be  examined  l;-' 
a  Committee,  who  should  consider  and  rcpor; 
whether  it  was  proper  to  be  read  in  the  meetini: 
This  course  was  united  with  by  many;  tli': 
Clerk  finally  yielded,  and  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  four,  "  two  of  each  party,' 
for  it  is  well  understood  that  the  meeting  is  di- 
vided into  two  parties  on  the  question  of  eorrc> 
pondencc  with  the  sovei'al  "  smaller  bodies." 

IViird-da^.—Tha  Representatives  propose^ 
George  Gilbert  for  Clerk,  and  Robert  II.  Smli'- 
for  Assistant,  and  the  meeting  united  in  their 
appointment.  At  the  request  of  a  female  miui?- 
ter  the  shutters  were  opened,  and  about  an  hour 
was  occuj»ied  in  ministry  by  several  persons 
The  Committee  on  the  Epistle  from  David  Heston 
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■=v,9  reported  that  a  part  of  tlieirnuuibev  thought 
jv*l  to  road  it,  and  the  otliers  thought  it  ought 
.  .<  to  I'L'  read. 

\  jifoposition  was  made  to  proceed  to  the  rcad- 
t  ' of  the  Queries  and  Answers,  but  much  oppo- 
ft»j«o  was  expressed  by  those  who  thought  that 
meeting  should  first  act  upon  the  reading  of 
ti--  Kjiistle.  A  discussion  of  several  hours  cn- 
.  >TfJ  ynd  in  the  course  of  it  the  ground  was 
;'5i*aged  irom  the  subject  of  the  Jiliiistlc  to  the 
^sjsieKii  subject  of  corresponding  with  the  "smal- 
>rt  b<'>dies." 

()iir  correspondents  bavc  furnished,  in  detail, 
%s-5'.*li  that  was  said  on  both  sides,  but  it  M'as 
S!,,«{!r  a  repetition  of  old  views  and  arguments- 
<Ve«ofthe  leading  members  re-asserted  his  bo- 
y-{  that  the  separation  in  New  England  was 
ar-coimt  of  disciplinary  proceedings,  and  not 
■.  ,-,ti.^-;tions  of  doctrine.  His  sympathies  were 
-  S:f-l  with  the  smaller  body,  but  the  more  he 
»  t.t.niiicd,' the  more  he  was  convinced  it  was  not 
>  -•f'-  precedent,  and  he  did  not  believe  the 

■  filled  npon  them  to  own  it.  Thc?c  views 
»<re  warmly  ojjposed,  and  the  character  of  the 
V«-r  di-ciission  may  be  inferred  from  some  re- 
sM-irks  of  a  member  of  the  separate  body  at  New- 
p-n  who  was  present.  He  had  witnessed  the 
*-;>5rjfion  in  New  England,  and  was  acquainted 
••  "i  ihu  circumstances  there,  and  he  had  never 

■  n  .-udi  disturbance  at  any  time,  as  he  had 
■■■■"'i  lure  to-day.     He  had  read  the  account 

-••  y- -sr  in  Friends'  Reut'eto,  concerninsr  the 
«-  ?j,si-j.)ii  m  this  Yearly  Jilceting,  and  could  not 
'^'tl'cxi  [t,  but  he  found  it  now  much  wor.se  than 

•'  i  K  een  reported, 
i  He  meeting  adjourned  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
without  arriving  at  any  clear  deci- 


f  .'Kfth  (h,7/. — The  discussion  of  yesterday  was 
The  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
■•-r«.«p„i,]ence  was  strongly  insisted  upon ;  its 
«.*t(rs  were  often  urged  to  «  stand  firm;"  much 
about  a  separation,  and  there  was  evi- 
-,r  unminent  danger  of  it.    In  the  midst  of 
-**iosteiiient,  a  message  came  from  the  wo- 
'^•4  •  iwotm,.  that  a  minister  wished  to  pay  the 
^'^*^,*  ^"''■'■''"S  a  visit.    She  was  admitted"^  and 
"'^'n      quit  this  sharp  contention  ; 
r../  f  P^'f'^f*  *o  hear  the  confusion 

•        tho  partition  j  this  had  come  upon  them 
.i^'^'T  of  their  unfaithfulness,  &c.  Many 
•'.-•"W-i  much  affected.    After  she  Tcft  the 


meeting,  some  wished  the  minute  of  yesterday 
read,  and  others  urged  the  reading  of  David 
Heston's  ]<]pistle. 

About  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Clerks  proceeded 
to  read  the  Queries  and  Answers,  and  went  as  far 
as  the  7th,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourucd  to  2 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  Fifth-day. 

Fiftli-day  Afternoon. — The  reading  of  the 
Queries  and  Answers  was  finished ;  reports  were 
read  from  the  Educational  Oomniittee  and  on  tl:e 
Boarding  School,  also  the  minutes  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings,  and  some  other  business  was 
transacted.  Propositions  to  correspond  witli  ilic 
Yearly  Meetings  known  as  the  "  .smaller  bodies" 
were  occasionally  made,  and  at  last  it  v.'as  jiro- 
posed  that  those  favorable  to  that  step  should 
stay  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Aecordinijty, 
when  the  meeting  adjourned,  a  considcrahlo 
number  kept  their  scats,  and  then,  gathering 
round  the  table,  some  conversation  took  place, 
but  nothing  appeared  to  be  done  and  they  gradu- 
ally dispersed. 


Married,  at  Friends  meeting,  Fall  River,  Sfass.,  on 
the  6th  iust.  Jacoi!  II.  Hayiland,  sou  of  Isaac  and  I.yi>;a 
Haviland,  (the  former  deceased.)  of  Dutchess  Counly, 
N.  Y.  to  Kliazukth  R.  only  daughter  of  Clark  .".nd- 
Elizabeth  Shove,  both  deceased. 


Dn;D,  on  the  9th  instant,  of  neuralgia  of  ihe  head. 
Regina  S.  Davis,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age, 
daughter  of  Hiram  and  Mary  Davis.  She  wa?  a 
member  of  Duuning's  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  and  ex- 
emplary for  one  of  her  age  ;  and  her  friends  are  not 
without  a  hope  that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 

 ,  3rd  month  5th  1S58,  in  the  81th  yfar  of  his 

age  Obadiau  Harris,  a  minister  of  Cherrygrore 
Monthly  Meeting,  Randolph  county,  Indiana.  Kt; 
emigrated  from  N.  0.  to  this  state,  whilst  it  vt>s 
first  settling,  and  difiicultics  amongst  the  ludians  e.xi;;- 
ed.  After  yielding  to  the  convictions  of  duty,  he  con- 
tinued a  fii-ni  laborer  in  the  society  through  the  various 
vicissitudes,  so  long  as  physical  strength  would  jK-r- 
mit ;  and  though  for  several  years  his  inhrinities  Ii'k! 
prevented  his  (jeing  at  meeting,  he  continued  n  f;uih- 
ful  follower  of  the  Lamb,  and  passed  from  his  work^ 
without  pain,  sickness,  or  any  emotion. 

 ,  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  Westchester,  Pa.,  Abua- 

UAM  GiiUiONS,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age;  a  raeml^er 
of  Birmingham  Jlonthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  Farmington,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 

28th  of  5th  mo.,  1858,  Sampel  I!urge3,  aged  85  years  ; 
a  member  of  Farmington  .Monthly  Meeting. 

He  was  for  many  years  an  elder  of  the  Society  c : 
Friends,  with  wliich  he  connected  himself  in  c.;:;y 
life,  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty.  In  all 
tions  of  life  ho  sustained  a  Chri.stian  ch.inicter,  ..rd 
\vas  highly  esteemed  as  a  peacemaker.  For  J^'--'-''/ 
years,  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  o:i>-u 
much  from  an  atfection  of  the  lungs,  and  ptirtK-ulfir.y 
the  last  six  weeks,  which  he  bore  with  t  hrittuiii  pa- 
tience and  meekness,  often  desiring,  thai  -1  it  was  iho 
Lord's  will,  his  spirit  might  be  rclt-ase.l  from  lhi3 
bodv  of  pain,  and  taken  home  to  the  rest  prepared 
He  died  like  cue  falling  into 
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sweet  sleej) ;  and  is,  no  doubt,  gathered  to  the  heaven- 
ly rest. 

Died,  At  South  Danvers,  Maps.,  on  the  4th  of  3d 
month  last,  Jonathan  Buxtok,  in  the  93d  year  of  his 
age  ;  a  inember  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

This  dear  Friend  was  of  a  retiring  disjiosition  ;  a 
man  of  few  words,  ever  cheerful,  enduring  the  varied 
trials  incident  to  a  protracted  life  with  Christian  pa- 
tience and  resignation.  He  enjoyed  nearly  uninter- 
rupted health,  and  never  consulted  a  physician  but 
ouce,  aud  that  was  in  early  life.  He  was  strictly 
temperate  ;  never  drank  ardent  spirits,  or  used  tobacco 
in  any  form,  and  refused  to  furnish  either  for  those  iu 
hi.'  employ,  a"  wPS  jr'  ri'ril'y  the  pr;H  lice  ii.  h's  i.;.il^ 
and  middle  life;  or  to  transport  any  for  others,  as  he 
was  many  times  called  upon  to  do.  It  is  earnestly 
Loped,  that  our  aged  Friend's  quiet  and  persevering 
example  in  these  respects,  will  be  profitably  remem- 
bered hy  survivors. 

He  much  enjoyed  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume 
and  early  Friends'  writings,  till  about  five  years  be- 
fore his  release,  when  he  met  with  an  accident  which 
deprived  hiin  of  sight  and  the  use  of  his  limbs.  This 
was  a  great  privation,  as  he  had  enjoyed  his  daily 
walks  and  friendly  visits,  but  no  murmur  escaped  his 
lips.  He  passed  quietly  away  without  apparent  sick- 
ness, seated  in  his  chair,  aud  with  his  head  reclining 
upon  his  staff. 

 ,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  29th  of  4tb  month, 

Ltdia  Bu.xton,  sister  of  Jonathan  Buxton,  aged  85 
years  and  5  months. 

NOTICE. 

The  jNlne-Piirlncrs'  Boiurdiug  School  will  re-open  on 
the  1st  of  nth  mo.,  1858,  under  the  care  and  superin- 
tendence of  Josiah  D.  Chase.'  Extensive  repairs  and 
improvements  are  being  n.iade,  which  will  add  mate- 
rially to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  pupils. 

A  Circular,  containing  full  particular.^  in  relation  to 
terras,  Sec,  ma}'  be  obtained,  by  addressing  Josiah 
D.  Chase,  Washington,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

A  well-qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  iu  tlie  Male  De. 
partment.  Nathan  G.  Swift. 


TANNER'S  LECTURES. 
Three  Lectures  on  the  early  History  of  the  Society 
ol' Friends,  in  Bristol  and  Somersetshire,  by  William 
Tanner;  with  "  Introductory  Remarks"  to  the  Life  of 
George  Fox,  prepared  for  ''Friends'  Library,''  b}- 
Thomas  Evans.  Price  50  cents ;  or  five  dollars  per 
dozen.    Just  published,  and  for  sale  by 

IlliNltY  LONGSTKETH, 

No.  915  Market  St.,  Philada. 


SUCCESS  OF  TllK  STEAM  PLOAV. 
Tlie  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois  of- 
fered it  premium  of  85000  for  steam  plows.  It 
■\v:is  cx]  ]Ocled  that  tbrcc  different  inventions  would 
be  exhibited  and  tested  at  the  Fair,  but  only  one 
wa,s  on  the  ground.  That  ^Yas  Fawke's  locomo- 
tive .steam  plow,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which  excited 
great  interest  among  the  prairie  farmers,  and 
performed  well.  The  machine  and  apparatus, 
with  fuel  and  water,  weighs  about  seven  tons, 
and  by  the  use  of  a  drum  or  barrel-shaped  driver, 
for  propelling  the  locomotive,  the  difficulty  of 
niiriiig  in  soft  .soil,  and  slipping  on  liard  smooth 
ground,  is  overcome.  The  steam  plow  is  easily 
njanaged,  and  is  described  as  a  cross  between  a 
locomotive  and  a  tender,  combining  the  essential 
t  lomeiits  of  both,  mounted  on  two  guiding  Vvhcels 
and  a  huge  roUei-.    The  prairie  ground  on  which 


it  was  tried  was  baked  very  hard*,  but  il,, 
turned  six  furrows  side  by  side  in  them... . 
manlike  manner. 

For  Friends'  Review. 
DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

The  notice  of  the  last  hours  of  tlu.s 
man,  copied  into  a  late  number  of  the  ][. 
from  a  letter  of  Anna  Seward,  does,  I  tl,  • 
jury  to  his  memory;  and  must  sei-ve  to  ■. 
the  impression  which  th;it  remark."!  ', 
calculated  to  make.    It  is  not  necessary  ■ 
pose  that  the  writer  intended  an  act  of 
humous  injustice.    The  statement  was  j,?..^ 
the  result  of  imperfect  information,  aud  (.• 
readiness  to  receive  harsh  impressions  of 
son,  which  his  acknowledged  iufiruiilii-  t 
calculated  to  create. 

The  account  of  the  conversation  witli  • 
Knowlcs  has  been  so  often  re-printed,  C 
must  have  been  thought  to  possess  con>i'!  - 
interest.    I  confess,  on  reading  it  again, 
pears  to  me  that  its  chief  value  consists  ii.  . 
ing  how  a  woman  of  good  sense,  wlio  kcr 
temper,  obtained  the  advantage  over  a  ]  •■ 
opponent,  who  had  suffered  himself  to  ! 
very  angry ; — on  the  other  hand,  it  mu.st  ! 
uiUtcu,  that  it  is  a  record  of  a  jjrivatc  coi 
tion  kept  by  no  very  fricndl3'  hatid,  and  pu! 
without  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  parti' 
with  that  of  his  opponent. 

That  Dr.  J ohnson  had  great  faults,  no  u' 
nies.    He  was  rude,  imperious  and  irrasci 
a  degree  which  often  rendered  him  exlr 
offensive.    But  perhaps  his  greatest  eri'.: 
the  occasional  maintenance,  for  the  sake  cf 
ing  his  skill  in  argument,  of  opinions  whi 
did  not  really'  hold,  and  which  were  often  v 
at  variance  with  his  honest  convictions, 
not  surprising  that  these  habits  made  him 
enemies.    Nothing,  indeed,  but  his  vast  ■ 
ledge,  his  great  conversational  talents,  an  ■ 
withstanding  the  pernicious  practice  last  a^ 
to,  the  (jcnci-al  soundness  of  the  opinion.s  ■ 
he  uttered,  can  account  for  the  tolerancL 
which  his  peculiarities  were  met  by  his 
friends.    In  extenuation  of  his  faults,  it 
be  remembered,  that  he  was  a  continual 
from  a  disease  which,  perhajjs,  more  th:;: 
other,  acts  upon  the  temper;  that  he  oct 
the  most  dangerous  position  iu  which  a 
be  placed,  the  admitted  head  of  a  large  aii 
lluential  society— an  oracle  and  an  autoi 
literature — and  further,  that  his  dailj'  con 
tions  have  been  reported  to  us  as  no  other 
have  ever  been.    But,  if  our  great  moral- 
his  failings,  he  had  also  his  virtues.  B' 
much  real  kindness,  which  was  manifcstol 
circumstances  implying  great  self-denial ; 
the  boldness  to  put  forth  truths  which 
shrank  from  asserting,  and  whatever  ore 
exceptions  may  appear  in  the  remarkable 
which  Boswell  has  preserved  of  his  talk.-,  i 
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fifgdy  advocate  of  morality  in  tlie  midst  of 
■--'<ii  c<>rnip(ion,  and  of  piety,  when  to  he  pions 


He  lived, 
"•eneration. 


{.» incur  reproach  and  derision 
iti'^,  ii  ^  ^^^^^  '"^"^  heartless 
i^>"-iiJid  was  then  but  beginning  to  emerge  from 
ilv'Undiiig  profligacy  which  marked  the  age 
<^ki<.vu  Ann  and  the  two  Georges.    He  who 
«  ;:j  ojuijiarc    the  writings  of  Johnson  with 
•ifjx  of  the  earlier  essayists,  Addison  excepted, 
f!.vr  P^nn  some  estimate  of  the  relative  elcvatioii 
i  r  l«  tone  and  the  purity  of  his  ethicnl  code. 
rJ.inx,  as  he  for  many  years  did,  to  obtain 

i.  i  <L\ilv  bread,  he  was  never  tempted  to  pander 
i  1 /v  ioas  public  opinion ;  living  among  those 

4,.  whom  Christianity  was  an  empty  name  and 
j.j.?-<:y  t<X)  often  a  jest,  he  showed  no  base  sub- 
wnMVtcy  to  power  and  station,  when  the  in- 
Ur-.fiii  cf  religion  and  the  sanctity  of  domestic 

were  involved.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
'jxU  (did,  that  the  tendency  of  his  writings  is 
5>:  liovale  the  aims  of  the  young  and  restrain 

j  .iv-ions;  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been 

ii.  s  K'Ttiir^,  no  man  of  his  time  more  unifoi'mly 
6  -^^-ht  in  his  published  writings  "  to  give  ardor 
J.  '.:nuc  and  confidence  to  truth." 

That  he  had  attained  to  very  clear  views 
<'iiri.-;tianity,  or  that  his  social  habits  wei-e 
'  i-tciit  with  our  understanding  of  its  re- 
^.'.'ijcnts,  is  by  no  means  asserted.  But, 
'  ■  (-slk  of  "the  horrors  which  attended  poor 
i  .hp.Ajn's  dying  state,"  and  of  his  heart  being 
'  »«-t:lieJ  with  pride,  envy  and  hatred  through 
whole  course  of  his  existence,"  seems  to 
ft-'  to  savor  more  of  personal  animosity  than 
i.'hristian  charity.    The  following  notice  of 
n-ally  occurred  in  the  dying  chamber  of  this 
r-:i.;.irkalile  man,  is  taken  from  a  volume  which 
'•-■i|;<:us  to  be  accessible.  It  is,  I  believe,  in  sub- 
accordance  with  contemporary  accounts, 
t-v;  u  worth  re-printing  for  the  sake  of  justice  to 
»->•  L)!i.jrc'd  name  in  English  literature,  and  for 
'""■"'sic  merits.    The  volume'-^  to  which  we 
'niicbted  for  it  may  be  safely  commended  to 
younger  readers,  as  a  brief  but  interesting 
*«*^'i<nr  of  a  most  excellent  person,  the  cotem- 
>**fT  :ind  friend  of  Johnson,  including,  also, 
'^^  f^everal  remarkable  personages  of  that 
***  tlie  Fuccecding  generation.  C. 

■«  K.N'lGilT's  lIElIOm  OF  UASXAH  MORE. 

.  A:K.ther  of  Miss  More's  friends,  and  one  of 
*'^rl.J'.s  great  men,  was  now  drawing  near  to 
"Poor,  dear  Johnson,"  she  writes, 
v*U"^\f''  J'ope-    1  have,  however,  the  comfort 
'    "^^/-'j^it  his  dread  of  dying  is  in  a  great  mea- 

:     Tr."^"'^'    -^-^^  sent  the  other  day  for  Sir 
■••  Uoyiiolds,  and  after  much  serious  coii- 
'   ''■  tul.l  him  he  had  three  favors  to  beg  of 
...  '  J • ,  '"^  '^"pt:tl  he  would  not  refuse  a  dyin 
•  -•^•i.  Ih;  they  what  they  would.    Sir  Jushu 
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he  would  never 
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paint  on  Sunday;  the  second,  that  ho  would  give 
him  £oO  that  he  had  lent  him,  as  he  wanted  to 
leave  them  to  a  distressed  family ;  the  third,  that 
he  would  read  the  Bible  whenever  he  had  an  op- 
portunity, and  that  he  would  never  omit  it  on 
Sunday." 

How  august  and  solemn  are  the  closing  scenes 
of  this  dying  man  !    He  is  styled  the  moralist! 
*  *  *  * 

But  now,  as  the  curtains  of  death  close  around 
bi«  liroyc  Tionrt  and  uneloudcJ  iritellcct,  l:c  !i 
helpless,  wrestling  fur  hope,  panting  for  peace, 
raising  his  eyes  with  a  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment  into  the  eternal  world.  "The  appn.inch 
of  death  is  dreadful,"  he  exclaims.  "  I  am  afraid 
to  think  on  that  which  I  know  I  cannot  avoid. 
It  is  vain  to  look  round  and  round  for  that  lielj) 
which  cannot  be  had,  yet  we  hope  and  hojic,  and 
fancy  that  he  who  has  lived  to-day,  may  live  U^- 
morrow.  No  wise  man  will  be  contented  to  dii;, 
if  he  thinks  he  is  going  into  a  state  of  inmi.-^h- 
ment.  Nay,  no  wise  man  will  be  contented  to  die 
if  he  thinks  he  is  to  fall  into  annihilation;  fur, 
however  unhappy  any  man's  existence  may  be, 
yet  he  would  rather  have  it  than  not  exist  at  all. 
No:  there  is  no  rational  principle  by  which  a 
man  can  die  contented,  but  a  trust  in  the  uK-riy 
of  God,  tiirough  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ." 

And  yet,  when  one  said  to  him  in  an  hour  of 
gloomy  desjjondeney,  "  you  forget  the  meiils  of 
your  Bedeemer,"  he  replied  with  deep  solcnmity, 
"  I  do  not  Ibrget  the  merits  of  my  Bodeemor,  but 
my  Bedeemer  has  said,  lie  will  set  some  on  /n''- 
)^ir/Iif  hand  and  some  on  his  lefl  " 

"  What  man,"  he  asks,  with  mournful  distrust, 
"can  say  that  his  obedience  has  been  such  as  lie 
could  ajipi'ove  of  in  another,  or  that  his  repont- 
ance  has  not  been  such  as  to  require  being  re- 
pented of?" 

"Bemeniber  what  you  have  done  by  your 
writings  in  defence  of  virtue  and  truth,"  urged 
his  friends. 

"Admitting  all  you  say  to  be  true,"  answered 
the  dying  hero,  "  how  can  I  tell  when  I  hacc 
done  enough  ?" 

An  awful  question,  who  can  ansv.  er  it  ? 

At  last,  he  described  the  kind  of  clergyman 
whom  he  wished  to  sec.  Mr.  Winstanley  was 
named,  and  a  note  was  despatched  requesting  lii>' 
attendance  in  the  sick  man's chandjcr.  Throa-h 
ill-health  and  nervous  apprehension,  the  clfr:-y- 
man  could  reply  only  in  writing.  "Bermit 
thereibre,"  ran  the  note,  "to  write  what  1  slioul-i 
wish  to  say,  were  I  present.  I  can  ca.^ily  c-  -n- 
ceive  what  would  be  the  .subjects  of  your  in^pary. 
I  can  conceive  that  the  views  of  yuuistdl  lu-.vt.' 
changed  with  your  condition,  aiul  that,  on 
the  near  a].proach  of  death,  what  you  con-^idcrca 
mere  peccadilloes,  have  risen  into  muunt.-.ius  of 
guilt,  while  your  best  actions  have  dxYinuled  into 
nothing.  On  whichever  side  you  louk,  you  .'^ee 
only  positive  transgressi.Tn,  or  defective  obedi 
ence;  and  hence,  in  self-dcspuir,  arc  eagcily  a,-k- 
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iug,  'What  sliall  I  do  to  be  saved?'  I  say  to 
you  ill  the  language  of  the  Baptist,  '  J3ehold  the 
Lamb  of  God.'" 

"Docs  he  say  so?"  exclaimed  the  anxious  lis- 
teuer,  "  Head  it  agaii7,  Sir  Joshua."  Upon  the 
second  reading,  Dr.  Johnson  declared,  "  I  must 
see  that  man,  write  again  to  him." 

A  second  letter  was  the  reply,  enlarging  and 
enforcing  upon  the  subject  of  the  first;  "These, 
together  with  the  conversation  of  a  pious  friend, 
Jlr.Latrobc,  appear  to  have  been  blei^sed  of  God," 
continues  i.ue  iu  a  letter  to  Kaunah  luoic,  "iu 
bringing  this  great  man  to  a  renunciation  of  self, 
and  a  simple  reliance  on  Jesus  as  his  Saviour ; 
thus  also  communicating  to  him  that  peace  which 
he  had  found  the  world  could  not  give,  and  which, 
when  the  world  was  fading  from  his  view,  waste 
fill  the  void,  and  dissipate  the  gloom  even  of  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  man  whose 
intellectual  powers  had  awed  all  around  him,  was 
iu  turn  made  to  tremble,  Avhen  the  period  ar- 
rived when  all  knowledge  is  useless  and  vanishes 
away,  except  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and 
of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent.  To  attaiii 
this  knowledge,  this  giant  in  knowledge  must  be- 
come a  little  child.  The  man  looked  up  to  as  a 
prodigy  of  wisdom,  must  become  a  fool,  that  he 
mifrht  bf>  wise." 

"For  some  time  before  his  death,  all  his  fears 
were  calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of 
bis  faith  and  his  trust  in  the  merit  and  propitia- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,"  testifies  Dr.  Eroeklesby. 

"My  dear  doctor,  believe  a  dying  man,"  ex- 
claimed Johnson,  "  there  is  no  salvation  but  in 
the  Lamb  of  God." 

"How  delighted  should  I  be,"  said  Hannah 
Jilore,  "  to  hear  the  dying  discourse  of  this  great 
and  good  nran,  especially  now  that  faith  has  sub- 
dued his  fears." 

■  What  teaching  is  here!  No  amount  of  out- 
ward obedience,  neither  gift  of  mind  nor  great- 
ness of  eharacte)',  neither  fair  fame  nor  good 
works,  quench  the  restless  fears  and  distressing 
doubts  which  fill  the  heart,  when  earthly  objects 
begin  to  fade  before  eternal  realities.  The  shrink- 
ing soul  dares  not  trust  itself;  those  things  in 
which  it  delighted— the  old  walks  and  familiar 
liaunts,  the  green  earth  and  pleasant  sunshine, 
the  strong  limbs  and  kindly  warmth  of  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  well-earned  fame,  and  hard- 
wrought  achievements,  the  well-known,  and  dear- 
ly-cherished environment  of  its  earthly  taberna- 
cle are  ])a>sing  away ;  passing  away,  and  what  is 
left  but  the  conscious  burden  of  frailty,  of  shorts 
coming,  of  guilt.  If  the  soul,  thus  abased  and 
abandoned,  becomes  lowly  and  trusting  as  the  lit- 
tle child,  it  liears  the  gracious  pleading  of  its 
Saviour,  "  Come  unto  me,  weary  and  heavy-laden 
one,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.    I  am  the  way,  the 


"The  loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bow. 
aiul  the  haughtiness  of  man  shall  be  laid  1 
the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  (i 
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truth,  and  the  life."  Then  appear  the  perfect- 
uess  and  sufiiciency  of  redeeming  love.  "  Ex- 
cept ye  be  converted  and  become  as  a  little  child, 
ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  " 


COMETS. 
(Concluded  from  page  91.) 

come  now  to  speak  of  the  mc;' 
These  are  apparently  most  ii 
and  capricious.    Sometimes  they  remaiii  i 
oi.l_)  for  a  ieV(  da}s,  at  others  for  many  i 
some  move  with  extreme  slowness,  otl.' 
extraordinary  velocity;  while  not  unfi'^ 
the  two  extremes  of  apparent  speed  are  r 
by  the  same  comet  in  different  pai-ts  of  it-  - 
'i'lie  comet  of  1472  described  an  arc  oi'  li. 
vens  of  40°  of  a  great  circle  in  a  .sin: ' 
Some  pursue  a  direct,  some  a  retrogi  i  l 
others  a  tortuous  and  verj'  irregular  cour.-r. 
do  they  confine  themselves,  like  the  ]:..; 
within  any  certain  region  of  the  heave t: 
traverse  indifferently  every  part.    Their  • 
tions  in  apparoit  size,  during  the  time  tin , 
tiuue  visible,  are  no  less  remarkable  tliaii  . 
of  their  velocity;  sometimes  they  make 
first  appearance  as  fiiint  and  slow  movi;-; 
jcct-^,  Tvith  little  or  no  tail;  but  by  dc^"rv.: 
celcrate,  enlarge,  and  throw  out  fi'om  tlioiu 
appendage,  which  increases  in  length  and  1:, 
ness  till  (as  always  happens  in  such  case?  - 
a])])ioach  the  sun,  and  are  lost  in  his  W 
After  a  time  they  again  emerge,  on  the  ■-■ 
side,  receding  from  the  srm  with  a  vck".; 
first  raj^id,  but  gradually  decaying.    It  is  i : 
most  part  after  thus  passing  the  sun,  tlui:  • 
sliine  forth  in  all  their  splendor,  and  that  ■ 
tails  acquire  their  greatest  length  and  de- 
ment; thus  indicating  plainly  the  action  < ; 
sun's  rays  as  the  exciting  cause  of  that  extr- 
nary  emanation.    As  they  continue  to  i- 
from  the  sun,  their  motion  diminishes  ac: 
tail  dies  away,  or  is  absorbed  into  thc  _;^ 
M-hicli  itself  grows  continually  feebler,  aini " 
length  altogether  lost  sight  of,  in  by 
greater  number  of  cases  never  to  be  seen  -■ 
Without  the  clue  furnished  by  the  tlu-  * 
gravitation,  the  enigma  of  these  seeminel}' 
gular  and  capricious  movcjnents  might  h/^ 
nuiined  for  ever  unresolved.   But  Newton,  I  ■ 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  any  conic 
whatever  being  described  about  the  sail.  • 
body  revolving  under  the  dominion  of  tk  ' 
immediately  perceived  the  applicability  ' 
general  proposition   to  the  case  ol' 
orbits;  and  the  great  comet  of  1G80,  oih' ■ 
most  remarkable  on  record,  both  for  the  ii  - 
length  of  its  tail  and  for  the  excessive  el^" 
of  its  approach  to  the  sun  (within  onc-."''- 
tbe  diameter  of  that  luminary),  afforded  k- 
excelleut  opportunity  for  the  trial  of  hi~  '- 
The  success  of  the  attempt  was  compli-''>^- 
ascertained  tliat  tlii.-j  comet  described  al''-  ''^ 
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fci  lis  focus  an  elliptic  orbit  of  so  great  an 
^^fttricitv  as  to  be  uiulistinguishablc  from  a 
(which  is  the  extreme,  or  limiting 
|.«a  *  '  t''"  ollipsc  when  the  axis  becomes  iiifi- 
-  ti,}  that  in  this  orbit  the  areas  described 
*,>;'4i  tiic  sun  were,  as  in  the  planetary  ellipses, 
jr-'T»>i'ti"H!»'  to  t^^^  times.  The  representation  of 
sjtparent  motions  of  this  comet  by  such  an 
pr^'.i.  tluiiughout  its  whole  observed  course,  was 
#.n.!3d  ('1  he  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  the  motions 

th'^  planets  in  their  nearly  circular  paths, 
i';  , ... -  -^  it  became  arccHved  truth,  thatthe 
ss  >;i'.a-;of  comets  are  regulated  by  the  samegene- 
n3  b*"-"  as  those  of  the  planets — the  difference 
--'  cases  consisting  only  in  the  extravagant 
»  -•..vition  of  their  ellipses,  and  in  the  absence 
>^  *:iv  limit  to  the  inclinations  of  their  planes  to 
tL»i  i>r  the  ecliptic — or  any  genci'al  coincidence 
i*  the  direction  of,  their  motions  from  west  to 
ntlier  than  from  east  to  west,  like  what  is 
rvod  among  the  planets. 

\\\-  nmst  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  actual 
44m':a-ions  of  comets.  The  calculation  of  the 
^-iijictci-s  of  their  heads,  and  the  lengths  and 
Nti'hh.s  of  their  tails,  offer  not  the  slightest 
tl.Sculty  Vi'hen  once  the  elements  of  their  orbits 
»f>:  known,  for  by  these  we  know  their  real  dis- 
Uacos  from  the  earth  at  any  time,  and  the  true 
jifvclioM  of  the  tail,  ^Yhich  we  see  only  forcshort- 
fd^A.  Xow,  calculations  instituted  on  these  prin- 
f£f:!<s  load  to  the  surprising  fact,  that  the  comets 
liv  iiir  the  most  voluminous  bodies  in  our 
nuoi!!.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
»      uC  those  which  have  been  made  the  .subjects 

*-i<.  ii  inquiry. 

Th'^  tail  of  the  great  comet  of  1680,  imme- 
>•!  ly  after  its  perihelion  passage,  was  found  by 
N>Ai..n  to  have  no  less  than  20,000,000  of 
•-♦-A^Ui.-.s  in  length,  and  to  have  occupied  only  two 
'i^.y*  in  its  emission  from  the  comet's  body  !  a  de- 
«Mve  proof  this  of  its  being  darted  forth  by 
*ysif;  active  force,  the  origin  of  which,  to  judge 
f^m  t)io  direction  of  the  tail,  mu.st  be  sought  in 
'-.^  tun  itself  Its  greatest  length  amounted  to 
4t.i!i.iii,(i(j()  leagues,  a  length  much  exceeding 
Kh.-ile  interval  between  the  sun  and  eartli. 
P'taiiofthc  comet  of  17G9  extended  10,000,000 
and  that  of  the  great  comet  of  1811, 
f'^m,m.  The  portion  of  the  head  of  this 
comprised  within  the  transparent  atmos- 
r  ...rti,>  envelope  which  separated  it  from  the  tail, 
»M  Iso.OOO  leagues  in  diameter.  It  is  hardly 
<«s>t-ivable,  that  matter  once  projected  to  such 
^■:->fUi'ui^  distances  should  be  collected  again  by 
'■U  ;.-<.l,le  attraction  of  such  a  body  as  a  comet — 
*  ■'-*~J'itTalion  which  accounts  for  the  surmised 
*^''^^iv<i  diminution  of  the  tails  of  such  as 

been  frequently  obsei-\'cd. 
^  '      most  remarkable  of  those  comets  which 
I'cen  ascertained  to  move  in  elliptic  orbits 
i   '^""^'J''  ^"  ^^'llcd  from  the  celebrated 
^  '-^.'JM*1  Hallay,  who,  on  calculating  its  elements 
perihelion  passage  in  1082,  when  it  ap 


peared  in  great  splendor,  with  a  tail  80°  in 
length,  was  led  to  conclude  its  identity  with  the 
great  comets  of  15.31  and  1007,  whose  elcjnents 
he  had  also  ascertained.  The  intervals  of  these 
successive  apparitions  being  75  and  70  ycars^ 
Halley  was  encouraged  to  predict  its  re-a])pcar- 
ance  about  the  j-ear  1759.  So  remarkal)]c  a 
prediction  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  all  astronomers,  and,  as  the  time  approached, 
it  became  extremely  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  attractions  of  the  larger  planets  might  not 
matei'iall}''  interfere  v.'ilb  its  orhitiird  mo*''"'''!. 
The  computation  of  their  influence  from  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravity,  a  most  difficult  ami 
intricate  piece  of  calculation,  wag  undertaken 
and  accompli.shed  by  Clairaiit,  who  found  that 
the  action  of  Saturn  would  retard  its  return  by 
100  days,  and  that  of  Jupiter  by  no  lc?3  th.::ii 
618,  making  in  all  618  days,  by  which  the  ex- 
pected return  would  happen  later  than  on  tlie 
supposition  of  its  retaining  an  unaltered  period, 
— and  that,  in  short,  the  time  of  the  expected 
perihelion  passage  would  take  place  within  a 
month,  one  way  or  other,  of  the  middle  of  April, 
1759.  It  actually  happened  on  the  12t]i  of 
jVlarch  in  that  year.  Its  next  return  was  calcu- 
lated by  sevei'al  eminent  geometers*,  and  fixed 
successively  for  the  4th,  the  7th,  the  11th,  and 
the  2otii  Oi  Novemljcr,  18oo  ;  the  two  iailcr  de- 
terminations appearing  entitled  to  the  higlicr  de- 
gree of  confidence,  owing  ])artly  to  the  more 
complete  discussion  bestowed  on  the  observafi'ms 
of  1682  and  1769,  and  partly  to  the  continually 
improving  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  method-; 
of  estimating  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  se\  erril 
planets.  The  last  of  these  predictions,  that  of 
M.  Lehmann,  w:is  luiblishedon  the  25th  of  July. 
On  the  5th  of  August  the  comet  first  became 
visible  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Eome  as  an 
exceedingly  faint  telescopic  nebula,  within  a  <lc- 
grec  of  its  place  as  predicted  by  M.  Roscnberger 
for  that  day.  On  or  about  the  20th  of  August, 
it  became  generally  visible,  and,  pursuing  very 
nearly  its  calculated  path  among  the  stii-s,  pas.>--ed 
its  perihelion  on  the  16th  of  November ;  rif>cr 
which,  its  course  carrying  it  south,  it  ceased  to 
be  visible  in  Europe,  though  it  continued  to  be 
conspicuously  so  in  the  southern  hcmi-^phire 
througliout  February,  Jlarch  and  April,  ]8o''. 
disappearing  finally  on  the  5th  of  ?*Iay. 

It  is  by  no  means  merely  as  a  subject  of  anti- 
quarian interest,  or  on  account  of  the  bviiinnt 
spectacle  v»'hich  comets  occasionally  afford,  th.it 
astronomers  attach  a  high  degree  of  inijKirt:i.-)C<" 
to  all  that  regards  them.  Apart  eveii  from  the 
singularity  and  mystery  which  appertaui  to  lhc:r 
physical  constitution,  they  have  become,  thv-.j^-h 
the  medium  of  exact  calculation,  uncxi"  cu-d  in- 
struments of  inquiry  into  points  coiuuvti-d  with 
the  planetary  system  itself,  of  no  email  unjxTt- 


*Damoiseau, 
naann. 


Pontecoulant,  Roscobcrgcr  (iii.l  Leh- 
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ance.  Wc  have  seen  that  the  movements  of  the 
comet  of  Enke,  thus  minutely  and  perseveringly 
traced  by  the  eminent  astronomer  whose  name 
is  used  to  distinguish  it,  has  afforded  ground  for 
bcUeving  in  tlie  presence  of  a  resisting  medium 
'  filling  the  whole  of  our  system.  Similar  in- 
quiries, prosecuted  in  the  cases  of  other  periodi- 
cal comets,  will  extend,  confirm,  or  modify  our 
conclusions  on  this  head.  The  perturbations,  too, 
which  comets  experience  in  passing  near  any  of 
the  planets,  may  aflbrd,  and  have  afforded,  in- 
formation as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  disturbing 
masses,  which  could  not  well  be  othonvise  ob 
talned. 

It  is,  however,  in  a  physical  point  of  view  that 
these  bodies  offer  the  greatest  stimulus  to  our 
curiosity.    There  is,  beyond  question,  some  pro- 
found secret  and  mystery  of  nature  concerned  in 
the  phenomenon  of' their  tails.    Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  future  observation,  bor- 
rowing   every  aid    from  rational  speculation, 
grounded  on  the  progress  of  physical_  science 
generally,  (especially  those  branches  of  it  which 
relate  to  the  ethereal  or  imponderable  elements), 
may  ere  long  enable  us  to  penetrate  this  mystciy, 
and  fo  declare  whether  it  is  really  matta-,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  which  is  pro- 
jected "from  their  heads  with  such  extravagant 
velocity,  and  if  not  impelled,  at  least  directed  in 
it-T  C'lvi'-c  by  a  reference  to  the  sun,  as  its  point 
of  avoidance.    In  no  respect  is  the  question  as 
to  the  materiality  of  the  tail  more  forcibly  pressed 
on  us  for  consideration,  than  in  that  of  the 
enormous  sv/cep  which  it  makes  round  the  sun 
in  pcrihelio,  in  the  manner  of  a  straight  and 
rigid  rod,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
nay,  even  of  the  received  laws  of  motion,  ex- 
tending (as  we  have  seen  in  the  comets  of  1680 
and  1843)  from  near  the  sun's  smface  to  the 
earth's  orbit,  yet  whirled  round  unbroken  ;  in 
the  latter  case  through  an  angle  of  180°  in  little 
inorc  than  two  hours.    It  seems  utterly  incredi- 
ble that  in  such  a  case  it  is  one  and  the  same 
material  object  which  is  thus  brandished.  If 
there  could  be  conceived  such  a  thing  as  a  ncga- 
({'.<•  !:hadoiv,  a  momentary  impression  made  upon 
the  luniiniferous  ether  behind  the  comet,  this 
■would  represent  in  some  degree  the  conception 
such  a  j.lienomeuon  irresistibly  calls  up.  ]3ut 
thi<  i-;  not  all.    Even  such  an  extraordinary  ex- 
citomont  of  the  ether,  conceive  it  as  we  will, 
will  afford  no  account  of  the  projection  of  lateral 
Ftrciuncrs ;  of  the  effusion  of  light  from  the 
nucleus  of  a  comet  towards  the  sun,  and  its 
subst'quent  rejection  j  of  the  irregular  and  capri- 
cious mode  in  which  that  effusion  ha?  been  seen 
to  take  place;  none  of  the  clear  indications  of 
ftlternate  evaporation  and  condensation  going  on 
ill  the  immense  regions  of  space  occupied  by  the 
tiiW  &ud  coma, — none,  in  short,  of  innumerable 
otlier  facts  Avhich  link  themselves  with  almost 
eiju.-illy  irrcsi.stible    cogency  to    our  ordinary 
notions  of  matter  and  ibrcc. — Ilcrsdie!. 


THE  BIBLK  IN  "nKAZIL. 

[The  following  letter  from  an  a;: -•. 
American  Bible    Society  contains  i..- 
which,  we  think,  will  be  interesting  (.,  , 
our  readers.] 

Paba,  Brazil,  March  i;]. 
I  have  found  no  open  opposition,  eitJ,, 
priest  or  people,  to  the  circulation  of  t>  • , 
tures,  for  the  bishop's  late  pastoral  se^^ii 
only  a  dead  letter.    The  greatest  obstar  1. 
way  is  the  want  of  means  to  purflr.-. 
juany  wlio  caii  read.    1  he  Scriptures  ap;  t 
received  joyfully ;  and  1  have  not  found  i, 
person  but  one,  who  has  regretted  put^^. 
and  that  one  who  objected  to  the  fsc» 
ment  has  since  purchased  a  Bible.    )}ui. ; 
found  very  many  instances  where  tic. 
been  read  with  interest,  and,  I  trust,  pni 
is  to  them  a  new  book  ;  for  it  is   surj.r. , 
us  of  North  America,  wbo  have  been 
with  the  ]3ible  from  infancy,  how  reuiarku 
norant  even  the  most  intelligent  are  ol' 
tents. 

The  baker  who  serves  me  with  bread  i>  i 
tuguese,  and  a  very  intelligent  man;  ; 
knew  nothing  about  the  contents  of  th' 
comparatively,  as  he  had  never  before 
one;  conr^oqucntly  to  liiin  it  had  been  l.  ■ 
book.    He  purchased  one,  and  reads  it  r 
ly.    He  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  h:. 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  . 
than  half  through  the  New,  and  he  iVc,; 
speaks  of  this  or  the  other  passage  he  hu<  - 
reading,  when  I  happen  to  drop  in  as  1  au- 
ing.     His  partner  -and  two  journeyiuc- 
since  each  purchased  a  Bible.    I  tiul}  !  ■ 
the  Bible  is  doing  a  good  work  here. 

The  first  Bible  that  I  sold  after  my  r 
was  to  a  ]*ortuguese  man  who  drives  a  ^• 
cart,  and  from  whom  I  get  my  water.  Hk 
lie  had  long  desired  fo  have  one  in  his  own 
try,  but  that  there  the  people  were  prC'L 
from  having  them,  and  he  was  glad  that  >  • 
America  is  sending  the  Bible  so  cheap  to  li'- 
but  remarked,  that  he   knew  Americans  i-' 
large  hearts.    This  same  humble  water-n::'^ « 
been  the  means  of  several  other  water-niea  v- 
chasing  Bibles.    It  did  me  good  to  see  bin  <* 
at  the  corner  of  the  street  with  his  singlcox  ■"'^ 
and  read  with  such  apparent  interest,  i'** 
are  about  ninety  water  carts  constantly  cnip;?- 
supplying  the  city  with  this  indispensable  sr. 
from  wells  in  the  neighborhood. 

There  are  also  between  seventy  and  <-  p 
public  hacks,  and  one  line  of  omnibiL^f--  ^ 
stantly  running  in  Para;  whereas,  four  c!  • 
years  ago,  there  was  not  a  sijigle  carriage  i'- 
descrijition,  by  which  a  person,  sick  or 
could  be  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  ci!?^ 
another;  all  who  would  not  walk  had  tobe*"*-^ 
ed  in  a  rcdc  (hauamoek)  upon  the  shoultl'--s 
slaves  or  Indians.    These  carriages  were  aW"^ 
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lu  New  York  or  Boston,  and  are  all  driven 
■  S'vrlu"\)0.sc  cmigrauts,  a  great,  portion  of  whom 
ii.'  .kUjij-lied  with  the  New  Testament.  I 
t.tiv  hco  tlieni  sitting  in  their  carriages, 
^  -     v.itting  lor  a  call,  reading  them. 

■Jl.orcIiaYCOVcr  a  thousand  of  these  Portuguese 
.   '  raits  arrived  in  Para  during  the  last  twelve 
::&■>,  who  arc  generally  very  poor;  but  I  find 
A  f^roat  many  of  them  can  read  and  write. 
VI  ay  nearly  all  of  these  people  get  out  to 

■  tor  the  purpose  of  trying  to  hotter  their 
;•.{  •  !!,     by  binding  themselves  for  a  certain 

Wvrtfi  "f  f^i"^^  serve  the  Amazon  company,  or 
vii  «vcr  the  said  company  roay  hire  them  to,  un- 
t.4  ihey  render  an  equivalent  for  their  own 
|4i,«'^i;e  and  that  of  their  families.  These  are 
sfc*E-  men  tliat  are  doing  all  the  public  improve- 
t.---rat^  about  the  city.  There  are  a  few  of  them 
fV.iititriiits,  who  were  glad  to  find  the  Bible  and 
r  good  books  so  cheap. 

TiM-re  are  also  nearly  two  hundred  cartmen 

•  !"Vcd  in  all  kinds  of  hauling  about  the  city, 
,  ,  y  of  whom  have  also  purchased  Pibles,  and 
have  received  tracts  or  a  New  Testament, 
i  .:-.-^.>,  like  the  hackmen,  I  often  see  sitting  in 
^h!Ule  reading  a  tract  or  the  New  Testament 
'.;  M  I  bad  furnished  them  with ;  and  to  ray 

;  -tion.  "  How  do  you  like  the  Book?"  I  ai- 
:;..«t  always  get  the  reply,  "  It  is  very  good,  or, 
}  like  it  nmch."  I  never  pass  one  of  these  peo- 
; '  who  got  a  book  without  the  hat  being  raised 
: '  t'iken  of  thankfulness  for  the  gift. 

The  oflicers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  have  also 
•-  supplied  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  offi- 
Ijencrally  purchasing,  but  the  soldier's  pay 
j  f-uiall  that  he  cannot  aflbrd  to  buy ;  but 
e-uch  as  can  read  always  receive  a  tract  or  New 
T.  -t'tuicnt  gladly,  and  will  sit  down  and  read  to 

■  '  ir  companions.  An  officer  told  me,  not  long 
'  <:'■■■,  that  when  the  soldiers  had  books  that  in- 
tTtz-stod  them,  they  were  not  half  so  much  in- 
•"'Micd  to  run  about  when  off  duty.    He  approved 

ihc  plan  very  much.  These  officers  and  sol- 
■'■■■•Ti  are  continually  being  shifted  from  one  post 

.mother,  so  that  in  this  way  the  Bible  is  carried 
'•:-^!'>  many  dark  and  benighted  corners  of  the 
_i'":i7.il!an  empire,  where  they  could  not  at  present 
'<  .-■'.•nt  in  any  other  way. 
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Hiere  are  two  regularly  organized  companies 
■"'laves,  who  hire  their  time  from  their  masters 
^  f  a  certain  sum  per  day,  and  whose  work  is  to 
and  unload  vessels.    Many  of  these  slaves 
read,  and  I  have  supplied  a  number  of  them 
*:ih  Testaments  and  tracts — two  of  them  pur- 
'■■^d  Bibles.    The  little  tract,  "  Poor  Joseph," 
&  jrrcat  favorite  with  them,  and  I  have  seen 
'^•^^"v  a  tear  start  in  the  eye  of  some  of  them, 
one  of  their  number  would  be  reading 

1  here  is  another  class  of  persons  that  arc  quite 
-^>'i>f.'rous.    I  allude  to  the  river  traders  and 
•-iUMCiuen,  and  by  canoes  I  mean  all  the  river 
rom  the  small  monterca  to  the  two  masted 


schooner  of  one  hundred  tons  burden.  These 
come  from  all  points,  thousands  of  miles'  distant, 
which  require  many  months  to  make  the  trip. 
To  many  of  these  1  have  sold  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments, some  of  them  to  sell  again,  v.'hen  tlicy 
reach  their  homes.  By  these  canoe-mcn,  the 
Scriptures  go  into  manj'  dark  coruers  of  Brazil 
and  the  Spanish  Ptcpublics,  where  I  could  not 
possibly  go ;  and  I  trust  that  the  Bible  may  not 
go  in  vain. 

(To  be  conclujied.) 


L I  F  E  . 

IIY  CHAnLES  M.ACKAY. 

Lord!  We  are  tliankful  for  the  air, 

For  breath  of  life,  for  water  fair, 

For  morning  burst,  for  noonday  light — 

For  alternation  of  the  night. 
For  place  in  thj  infinitj, 
Lord  I  we  are  tbaakful  unto  Thee. 

For  years  and  seasons  as  Ihey  run. 
For  wintry  cloud  and  summer  sun,' 
For  seed  time  and  the  autumn  store 
In  due  succession  evermore, 
For  flower  and  fruit,  for  herb  and  tree, 
Lord  I  we  are  thankful  unto  Tliee. 

For  beauty  and  delight  of  sound. 
That  float  the  universe  around  ; 
For  enrol  of  the  happy  birds, 
F'^r  fall  of  stream,  for  push  of  words; 
For  music  of  the  eartli  and  sea, 
Lordl  we  are  thankful  unto  Thee. 

For  sight,  for  touch,  for  taste,  for  srae'l, 

For  sense  of  life  ineffable, 

For  health  of  mind  and  strength  of  hand, 

For  power  to  know  and  understand. 

For  every  joy  we  feel  or  see. 

Lord  I  we  are  thankful  unto  Thee. 

For  daily  toil  that  we  endure, 

For  labor's  recompense  secure, 

For  wholesome  zest  of  appetite. 

For  food  and  drink  and  slumbers  light. 

For  vigorous  health  and  pulses  free. 

Lord !  we  are  thankful  unto  Thee. 

For  fellowship  with  human  kind, 
For  pure  emotions  of  the  mind. 
For  joy,  that  were  not  joy  sincere. 
Unless  for  sorrow's  previous  tear, 
For  tlopo  and  Love,  and  Sympathy, 
Lord  1  we  are  thankful  unto  Thee. 

For  Conscience,  and  its  voice  of  av.'O — 
Thy  v/hispor  when  we  break  Thy  law  ; 
For  knowledge  of  Thy  power  divine, 
And  wisdom,  mighty  as  benign  ; 
For  all  we  are,  and  hope  to  be, 
Lord!  we  are  thankful  unto  Tliee. 


Many  able  gardeners  and  husbandmen  are 
ignorant  of  the  reason  of  their  calling;  as  mast 
artificers  are  of  the  reason  of  their  own  rules 
that  govern  their  excellent  workmanship.  But 
a  naturalist  and  mechanic  of  tliis  sort,  is  master 
of  the  reason  of  both  ;  and  miglit  be  of  the  prac- 
tice too,  if  his  industry  kept  pace  witli  l.i^  specu- 
lation ;  which  were  very  commendable ;  and 
without  which  he  cannot  be  said  to  bo  a  com- 
plete naturalist  or  mechanic— /\'nn. 
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SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligexce. — Liverpool  advices  are  lo 
tbe  Gth  jnst. 

f>NGLANi). — An  official  sj-nopsis  of  the  treaty  •with 
Cliina  has  been  published.  It  contains  fifty-sii  articles. 
A  Ecparato  aiticlc  provides  that  2,000,000  taols  sliiill 
be  paid  as  indcmnit}- for  JSritish  losses  at  Canton,  and 
2,000,000  more  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
The  British  forces  arc  not  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Canton  until  these  sums  are  paid  in  full. 

A  person  named  llowett  has  oflered  to  lay  a  rope- 
covered  electric  wire  between  Valentia  and  New- 
foundland, for  the  sum  of  £182,000. 

The  shaft  of  a  coal  pit  near  Durham  reccntlj-  took 
fire  when  S2  men  and  hoyr  at  work  in  the 

mine.  It  was  feared  that  the  lives  of  all  would  be 
sacrificed,  but  after  great  exertions,  the  flames  were 
subdued,  and  72  persons  were  drawn  up  alive,  the 
other  10  having  perished. 

France. — The  fortifications  of  Cherbourg  and  Brest 
are  not  the  only  ones  that  the  govcruuient  proposes 
to  nndcitake.  'All  the  ports  on  tlie  Atlantic  are  to  be 
simultaneously  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  Estimates 
amounting  to  17C,000  francs,  (nearly  $35,200,000), 
have  been  i)repared,  for  the  fortification  of  four  ports, 
besides  80,000,000  francs  required  to  complete  the 
works  at  Cherbourg. 

AusTKiA. — Tlie  arrangements  between  the  govern- 
ment and  t)ie  Kothschilds  and  other  French  and 
English  capitalists,  for  the  transfer  of  the  Vienna  and 
Trieste  and  oilier  railway  lines,  are  understood  to  be 
definitely  comideted. 

Si'AiN. —  The  government  has  granted  permission  to 
import  cotton  seed  into  Cuba.  The  elections  for  the 
C'i:,T:r  J.  ,.r  Pqiaticj,  wiiicli  me  to  take  place  on 
the  31st  inst.,  are  expected  to  bo  of  a  stormy  charac- 
ter. It  is  said  that  the  governmeiit  h;!s  determined  to 
proceed  to  active  operations  against  jVexico,  and  that 
tlie  forces  sent  to  Cuba  are  intended  or  that  purpose. 

Rome. — An  exhibition  of  cloths  ni  i  silks  manufac- 
tured in  the  Papal  States,  has  been  held  at  Rome,  and 
the  result  showed  that  the  Romans  could  supply- 
themselves  with  coarse  cloths,  without  having  re- 
course to  other  countries. 

Sweden". — The  cholera  is  raging  at  Stockholm. 
pKf.ssiA. — The  King  is  said  to  have  signed  the 
transfer  of  the  regency  to  his  brotlier. 

Bus.siA. — Tlie  Emperor  has  re-constituted  tlic  Bible 
Society,  which  was  susjiended  during  his  father's 
reign,  has  made  it  a  donation  of  25,000  roubles, 
(about  $20,000),  and  promised  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  10,000  roubles.  A  new  edition  of  300,000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Finnish  and  Estho- 
nian,  ha?  been  published,  and  many  religious  books 
and  ti  ricts  have  been  circulated. 

The  nobility  of  the  government  of  Yaer,  who  were 
among  ihc  lirst  to  form  committees  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs,  have  lately  sent  an  address  to  the 
Emperor,  requesting  that  the  measure  might  not  be 
carried  into  effect  in  that  province.  The  Emperor 
did  not  receive  the  address  favoraljly,  and  replied 
that  the  measure  should  be  executed,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  nobility.  He  also  stated  that 
it  would  be  carried  out  simultaneously  throughout  the 
empire.  During  liis  recent  journey  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept any  festivities  on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  where 
they  have  shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  measure. 

The  government  intends  to  extend  its  line  of  tele- 
graph from  Moscow  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  and 
ultimately,  perhaps,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  By 
this  means,  news  from  Pekin  may  reach  St  Peters- 
burg in  a  week.  A  company  of  Russian  missionaries, 
of  tiie  Greek  church,  has  already  started  for  Pekin. 

A  Russian  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  object 
of  which  is  said  to  be  to  obtain  a  direct  market  in  the 


north  of  Germany  for  the  produce  of  sou(ht;'_  ■ 
has  j>rocured  from  the  Sardinian  governmciv. 
sion  to  establish  a  stutioji  at  Villa  Franca,  oti  i 
iteranean,  and  has  talcen   po.=;s(ssion.    It  is  .-. 
that  it  will  be  authorized  to  form  a  statiou  r,. . 
depot  in  Algeria. 

TuKKEY. — Letters  from  Candia  describe  thf 
as  still  in  a  disturbed  state.  The  new  Govtrr. 
not  been  able  to  carry  out  the  instructions  i 
fiom  Constantinople.  Armed  Turks  had  U' 
tlie  streets  of  the  capital,  shouting,  "  DeaiL  . 
Christians."  Some  of  them  were  turested.  1  ■ 
immediately  released,  owing  to  the  strength  of.V, 
man  influence. 

Eovi'T. — Tlie  re,=ults  of  the  efforts  of  the  \'u  _ 
of  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  area- 
a  definite  form.    Tlie  various  counties  intore.- 
said  to  have  agreed  to  assist  in  producing  the  j!- 
000  required,  in  certain  proportions.  The  hi  : 
ceded  by  the  Viceroy  in  perpetuity  amounts  to  : 
acres,  and  it  is  provided  in  the  concession  ti 
canal  shall  be  a  neutral  passage,  and  open  i.  , 
merchant  ship  without  distinction,  on  paymci^: 
dues  and  observance  of  the  established  reguh  ■ 
Accounts  from  Sncz  state  tliat  the  steamer  ! 
had  been  met  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  with  X 
medan  pilgrims  on  board  in  a  state  of  niutiiiv  t 
the  Christians.    The  latter  would  probably  hru' 
murdered  but  for  the  interposition  of  au  ]■ 
steamer,  which  took  the  Hymen  into  Suez. 

Lniiia. — The  Bombay  Times  of  the  Yth  ult,  : 
sents  the  condition  of  the  rebels  in  Oade  as  de^; 
Disturbances  still  continued  to  brealc  out  occa;:.. 
in  other  districts. 

China. — The  treaty  recently'  concluded  by  the.'/ 
ican  Jlinister  has  been  received  at  Washington, 
dispatches  accompanying  it  state  that  he  haO  : 
arrangements  with  the  Imperial  Commissioncir 
the  indemnification  of  Americans  for  losses  su?' 
by  the  difliculty  at  Canton,  a  portion  of  the  C 
collected  at  Canton,  Fuh  Chan  and  Shanghai,': 
appropriated  to  this  object;  but  owing  to  the  '. 
nqition  of  commerce,  the  payment  was  to  be  po;-!; 
until  the  restoration  of  business.  The  Anu; 
squadron  was  about  to  visit  Japan. 

Domestic. — The  attempt  to  make  an  artesinii  ? 
on  the  drj"  plain  near  the  banks  of  the  Pecos  ri'-i' 
the  western  part  of  Texas,  which  has  been  for  .■ 
time  in  progress,  has  been  abandoned,  the  pt-'' 
geological  character  of  the  region  presenting  ^.r 
insuperable  diflicultics.     At  the  depth  of  1050  : 
the  earth  was  found  as  soft  and  crumbling  as 
surface,  so  that  tubing  was  still  necessary,  and  it  ■ 
evident  that  the  cost  of  the  work  would  exceeii 
amount  appropriated,  without  any  certainty  of  ' 
success.    Another  attempt  is  to  be  made  ncitr  ' 
Rio  Grande. 

Judge  Sprague,  of  Boston,  has  decided  that  Cai"- 
Townsend,  of  the  slaver  Echo,  must  be  remand'.''! 
trial  to  Key  West,  that  being  the  first  port  at 
the  Dolphin  touched  after  the  capture. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Sabine  sailed  from  New  Ycr''; 
the  IGth  inst  ■\\itli  the  special  Minister  to  Pari\" 
and  the  commander  of  the  naval  and  military  e:^) 
tioii.  The  remainder  of  the  vessels  will  follow. 
Sabine  will  go  onl}'  to  Buenos  Ayres,  when--*" 
Mini.-fer  will  proceed  up  the  river  in  the  U.  S.  stc; ' 
Fulton. 

The  telegraph  oper.'.tor  at  Trinity  Bay,  Ncwf  : ' 
land,  reports  that  the  preconcerted  signals  an:-- 
with  Valentia  have  failed  to  produce  any  ini])rove;: 
in  tlie  reec])tion  of  signals  at  that  station.  The  I.e: 
Times  says  that  all  appearances  indicate  that 
present  cable  must  be  given  up.  An  attenqit  te 
another  will  doubtless  be  made  at  some  future  tin" 
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,  -      VIRST  YEARLY  MEETINGS  OF  FRIENDS  IN 
AMERICA. 
(Concluded  from  p. -98.) 

''i-riii>TlvaDia  and  West  Jersey  being  gmnted 

■  Vi'iHiaai  Pcnn  and  Ilobert  Barclay,  thcprinci- 
f'i!  j  art  of  tlie  early  settlers  were  members  of  the 
•"'•■cirty  of  Friends.  Having  been  acquainted 
vi'h  the  order  of  the  Discipline,  and  the  benefits 

■  -  '.nsing  from  it,  previous  to  leaving  their  native 

!.  tliey  soon  established  a  similar  S3'stcm,  after 

■  hing  their  new  homes.  One  of  the  first  steps 
'  Jv-irs  to  have  been  the  institution  of  IMonth- 
•T  OT  l^hiarterly  iMeetings.  The  records  of  ]5ur- 
>:'!7i"n  .Alonthly  Jlecting  commence  with  the 
"  ■''•nviiig  minute,  viz. : — 

■'  >iiicc,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  many 
i  rii-inls  with  their  families  have  trans})orted 
sfeTH.'jelvcs  into  tliis  province  of  West  Jersey, 

said  Friends  in  these  upjier  parts,  have 
f'-on  ]  it  needful,  according  to  the  practice  in  the 
t  '.tc?  came  from,  to  settle  ]donthly  Meetings, 
liie  well-ordering  of  the  afdtirs  of  the  church, 
«  ".v  agreed  that  accordingly  it  should  be  done, 

sccordinglv  it  was  done,  the  15th  of  the  5lh 
^y-Mh,  1078."" 

^  T!;o  following  minute  of  Philadelphia  Quarler- 
■.  ■•■•■■/tnig  further  illustrates  this  subject,  viz.  : 
}      i'rieuds  of  Cfod  belonging  to  the  Jlect- 
•■'  I'liihidelphia,  in  the  province  of  Fennsyl- 
j''      '  ''"'S  "ict,  in  the  fear  and  power  of  the 
•':(  the  present  meeting-place  in  the  said 

■  '•  ''^■<-  day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  being 
,■  i  '  '^le  week,  in  the  year  1G82,  they 

t  'ke  into  consideration  the  settlement  of 
^.'^liiigs  therein  for  the  affairs  and  service  of 
'^■■b  "('fording  to  tliat  godly  and  comely  prac- 


tice and  example  which  they  had  received  and 
enjoyed  with  true  satisfaction  amongst  their 
friends  and  brethren  in  the  land  of  their  iK-.tivit  f : 
And  did  then  and  there  agree  that  the  first  third- 
day  of  the  week  in  every  month  shall  liercafter 
be  the  Jlonthly  Meeting  day  for  the  men's  and 
women's  meetings  for  the  aflairs  and  sen-ice  of 
truth,  in  this  city  and  county,  and  every  third 
meeting  shall  be  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
same." 

In  1685  the  Quarterly  j\Icctiiig  assumed  (he 
character  of  a  representative  body,  Fricjid.s  ap- 
pcr'ring  VI  that  cnpncily  from  each  of  the 
Monthly  SIcetings,  whose  nanies  ai'e  entered  on 
the  minutys,  which  continues  to  be  the  practice 
to  the  present  time.  At  the  same  meeting,  viz., 
the  12th  of  Seventh  mouth,  1685,  representatives 
were  appointed  to  attend  the  Yearly  Electing,  a 
practice  v,'hich  still  continues. 

The  business  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  appears 
to  have  been  principally,  the  care  of  widows,  or- 
phans and  the  poor,  the  adjustment  of  difl"erencc.s 
which  might  arise  among  the  membcr.s,  and  the 
oversight  of  the  Society  generally,  that  all  might 
walk  worthily  and  consistently  with  their  reli- 
gious profession.  There  were,  however,  other 
subjects,  I'f  much  moment  to  the  rising  colony, 
occasionally  transacted . 

In  1687,  William  Bradford,  printer,  laid  be- 
fore the  meeting  proposals  for  printing  the  Bible, 
and  it  was  directed  that  "each  Montlily  fleeting 
in  the  county  should  use  their  endeavors  to'  for- 
ward the  same." 

In  1689,  the  Monthly  :\reeting  of  Philadelphia 
applied  to  the  Quarter  foi'  their  concurrence  and 
encouragement  in  opening  a  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth;  to  which  the  meeting 
"  readily  agreed,"  and  directed  a  subscrijition  to 
be  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose.  Tliis  w;i.<  dnne 
accordingly,  the  school  cstaldished,  and  the 
amount  su!)scribcd  paid  to  the  teacher  quarterlv, 
by  a  committee  of  the  meeting.  Tlie  school  was 
continued  in  this  way  until  1090,  when,  by  a 
minute  of  the  Quarterly  fleeting,  it  was  iiia<le  a 
free  school  for  all  that  chose  to  cinie,  little 
children  excepted  who  arelearning  their  primers;" 
and  the  branches  agreed  to  be  taught  were  "  rc;wl- 
ing,  writing,   arithmetic,  merchants'  accounts, 
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Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  -with  the  mathe- 
niatics." 

In  the  year  1690,  William  Bradford  applied 
to  Friends  for  assistance  to  enaldo  hira  to  con- 
tinue his  printing-press  in  Philadclijliia,  and  the 
Yearly  ]\]eeting  reconnnended  to  J'^riends  to  sub- 
scribe for  that  pnrj:)Ose.  This  subject  is  noticed 
on  the  Quarterly'  Meeting  minutes  in  IGUl,  and 
attention  to  it  enjoined  on  the  Monthly  Jleetings ; 
in  conformity  with  which,  report  was  made  to 
the  next  Quarter  tliat  such  subscriptions  had 
been  forwarded. 

These  circuuisianccs  are  interesting  and  im- 
portant, inasmuch  as  they  evince  the  early  care 
of  Friends  not  only  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  and  education,  but  also  the  diffusion  of 
information  through  the  medium  of  the  press — 
and  they  may  serve  to  correct  the  groundless 
charges  Avhich  have  been  brought  against  the 
Society,  of  being  inimical  to  the  spread  of  useful 
knowledge. 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1681,  the  first  General  or 
Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at  Burlington,  in  West 
Jersey,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  women's 
meetings  be  established  and  held  monthly  at  the 
same  time  as  the  men's.  Several  other  conclu- 
sions were  come  to  respecting  the  good  order  of 
the  Society;  one  directed  each  Monthly  Meeting 
to  npp^i'^'t  two  Fvi ends  to  inquire  f.u' and  deal 
with  such  as  raised  or  spread  false  reports  ;  ano- 
ther, that  such  Friends  as  proposed  to  travel  in 
the  service  of  the  Gospel,  should  first  lay  their 
intentions  before  the  Monthly  JMeeting  for  its 
approbation ;  and  a  third,  that  if  diflerences 
arose  between  Friends  they  should  not  go  to  law 
with  each  other,  before  endeavors  had  been  used 
by  the  Monthly  Meeting  for  settling  the  dispute. 
It  was  also  concluded  to  hold  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Burlington,  in  the  Seventh  month  of 
the  following  year. 

From  some  of  the  records  it  appears  that  a 
Yearly  or  General  ]\leeting  was  also  held  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  Seventh  month — but  in 
1683  a  proposal  was  made  for  uniting  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  residing  in  the  section 
of  country  between  New  England  and  North 
Carolina  in  one  Yearly  Meeting,  of  which  the 
following  minute  was  recorded,  viz. : — 
^  "  Whereas,  this  Jneeting  lias  judged  it  requi- 
8it«  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  truth  and 
the  nuitual  comfort  of  Friends,  that  a  general 
Y'early  jMceting  might  be  established  for  the 
provinces  in  these  parts,  northward  as  far  as  New 
England,  and  southward  as  far  as  Carolina,  that 
by  the  coming  of  Friends  together  from  the  several 
].nr(s  where  truth  is  professed,  the  affairs  thereof 
niay  be  the  better  known  and  understood ;  and  to 
the  end  the  same  may  be  assented  to  by  Friends 
in  those  parts  and  places  above  mentioned,  it  is 
agreed  that  AVilliam  Penn,  Cliristo]>hcr  Taylor, 
Saniliel  .Jennings,  James  Harrison,  Thomas  Olive 
apd  Mahlon  Stac^',  do  take  such  methods,  by 
writing  to  Friends  or  speaking,  as  may  best  fall 


out  for  their  convcniency,  in  order  to  huv,  ... 
same  established." 

The  subject  being  thus  brought  bei',- 
Society  in  those  part.*,  met  with  general 
tion ;  and  at  a  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Pli;';  , 
idiia,  the  15th  of  the  Seventh  month,  . 
epistle  was  received  from  the  meeting  at  li^r- 
Creek,  in  Maryland,  containing  their  conv/ 
and  Friends  attended  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  West  Jersey,  and  Choptank,  in  Man!, 
and  expressed  the  unity  of  Friends  in  t: 
places  with  the  nroposal  of  ha-^-ing  ono  V 
Meeting.    The  subjoined  minute  was  accor'l 
ly  made,  viz.  : — 

"It  was  therefore  unanimously  agi-ced  . 
concluded,  that  there  be  but  one  Yearly  :. 
General  Meeting  in  this  province  and  Wc.^t 
sey,  one  year  at  Burlington  and  another  at  I'l  ■ 
delphia,  and  to  be  held  the  next  yearat  Burl:', 
ton,  on  the  first  First-day  of  the  Seventh  mor;-. 
and  to  continue  first,  second  and  third  dav5 
the  Seventh  month  for  worsliip,  and  the  four- 
day  to  be  for  the  men's  and  women's  meeli'  ; 
The  next  year  after,  to  be  at  Philadclpliia, 
the  sanre  day  of  the  same  month,  and  to  cont;;  ■. 
the  same  time.    This  agreement  to  continue  u: 
further  orders. 

"  It  is  further  agreed,  that  Friends  iu  ; 
miiiistry  do  meet  together  on  the  first-day  in>  r. 
ing,  at  the  seventh  hour,  before  the  public  G'  • 
ral  Meetings,  in  such  place  as  shall  be  prepn: 
by  the  public  Friends  in  each  town  where  : 
meeting  shall  be  kept  that  year." 

This  is  the  first  account  of  the  holding 
Y'early  Meeting  of  I^Jinisters  preceding  that  • 
business.    At  that  time  there  was  no  apyx':  ' 
ment  of  Elders,  but  in  1714  the  Quarterly  ^b'^ 
ing  of  Chester  proposed  to  the  Yearly  Meeti'. 
"  that  some  Elders  or  ancient  Friends  be 
pointed  by  every  Monthly  Meeting,  to  sit  wi- 
the ministers  in  their  meetings;"  which  be-; 
fully  considered,  it  wasagi-eed  that  each  31oii!l 
Meeting  choose  two  or  more  prudent  solid  Frit  !- 
for  that  service. 

After  tins  period  those  meetings  took  the  i'-' 
of  Meetings  of  jMinisters  and  Elders. 

Although  George  Fox,  in  one  of  his  epi-' 
wiitten  in  1666,  had  recommended  the  ap|i"!' 
ment  of  suitable  Friends  as  overseers  of  f 
church,  3-et  it  appears  not  to  have  been  fully  c-  ' 
plied  with  in  all  the  meetings ;  and  in  1695 
Ycai'ly  fleeting  of  Philadel})hia  renewed  the 
commendation  to  its  subordinate  branches,  vi/ 
"  that  two  or  more  Friends,  men  and  women,  cv 
of  their  respective  meetings,  be  from  time  J 
time  chosen  for  tluit  service,  and  such  as  v 
not  receive  their  admonition,  on  their  report  '■ 
the  said  meetings,  to  be  further  dealt  with : 
Friends  in  the  wisdom  of  God  shall  see  meet- 

In  the  early  minutes  of  most  of  the  mcetii;^ 
mention  is  made  of  Ejtistles  received  from  G  l''  -' 
Fox,  containing  disciplinary  regtdations,  and  ■ 
from  the  Yearly  IMeeting  in  London,  all  of  wb'^ 
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»f  near  to  have  been  adopted  by  such  meetings  as 
fi.|i";itor}'  upon  them.  Tliese  regulations  having 
jr.crc.ii-od  in  number  as  the  ciroumstances  of  the 
<xii.ty  called  them  forth,  in  the  year  1703  the 
Ve.irly  .Meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  exam- 
jiic  aiid  revif^e  the  whole,  and  collect  them  into 
ooecode.  This  committee  reported  the  amended 
nik-s  to  the  meeting  in  the  following  year,  when 
ihev  were  deliberately  read  over  and  adopted, 
ar:'i  copies  directed  to  be  made  out  for  each 
Qa.irterly  Meeting. 

Th<^  Half-Yea'-'s  Meeting  on  Long  Island  np- 
|-;ari  to  have  existed  some  years  before  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  New  York  was  established.  John 
{iuniyeat  speaks  of  attending  it  as  early  as  1C71. 
It  was  held  in  the  Second  and  Eighth  months,  at 
()\?ter  ]3ay,  "  the  fii-st  and  second  day  for  public 
B.jrship,  and  the  third  day  for  the  men's  and  wo- 
tsen's  meetings  about  the  affairs  of  the  church." 
In  the  Fourth  month,  1GD5,  the  Yearly  Meet- 
i.-iu'S  of  London  and  New  England  establi.shcd 
the  Yearly  Meeting  for  New  York  and  parts  ad- 
j-jci'nt,  to  be  held  on  Long  Island  j  since  which 
lime  it  has  been  regularly  continued  ;  the  place 
•  if  holding  it  being  changed  to  the  city  of  New 
York. 

In  John  Burnyeat's  Journal,  he  observes  that 
-■it  the  Half-Year's  Meeting  at  Oyster  Bay,  on 
i/jng  Island,  in  the  Eighth  month,  1G71,  Friends 
were  much  troubled  with  "  several  who  rose  up 
in  a  wrong  spirit,  against  the  blessed  order  which 
Friends  were  gathered  into  and  sweetly  settli)ig 
in:  And  theii' envy  and  bitterness  were  chiefly 
a^-aiiist  George  Fox  and  his  papers  of  wholesome 
a  lvice,  which,  in  the  love  of  (Jod,  he  had  sent 
iiiioMg  Friends"  These  papers  were  doubtless 
tlie  Epistles  issued  by  that  eminent  man  on  the 
'uhject  of  Discipline,  which  were  received  in 
t-'iw  country  and  noticed  on  the  minutes  as  au- 
ihorilative  in  the  Society.  That  the  Discipline, 
f»5  instituted  by  him,  was  substa)itially  the  same 
that  now  exi.sting,  at  least  in  its  principal 
ff-aturcs,  the  following  extracts  will  illustrate. 
Tlic-y  also  evince  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
r.j.Mid,  which,  with  no  other  external  guide  than 
the  New  Testament,  marked  out  a  system  of 
*'!iUrc}i  government  embracing  so  many  impor- 
tant points,  and  so  completely  adapted  to  the 
';«nous  circumstances  of  the  Society,  that, 
through  all  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  a 
{■vnod  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy 
J»:-;irs,  it  has  been  found  adequate  to  meet  the 
^ajits  of  the  church.  These  extracts  are  ren- 
'■^vTKtl  more  interesting  also,  by  the  view  which 
jlfv  give  of  the  amiable  and  excellent  traits  of 
'lis  character.  Love  to  the  brotherhood  and  to 
*n  Mankind — a  desire  to  promote  peace  and  hap- 
{■^in-.v>  among  his  brethren ;  sympathy  for  the 
^-Mctcd;  care  fur  the  destitute;  liberality  to  the 
-'-'■dy;  tcmlorncss  and  forbearance  toward  the 
•^miij.',  and  kindness  and  courtesy  to  all,  arc 
*Jr<.nf.'ly  marked  throughout  the  whole.  No  man 
'    unprejudiced  mind  and  competent  judgment 


can  peruse  the  disciplinary  regulations  made  by 
George  Fox,  without  being  struck  wfth  the  wis- 
dom, moderation,  and  Christian  dignity  and  pro- 
jiriety  which  distinguish  them.  "There  is  no 
character  in  Christian  history  since  the  days  of 
its  divine  Founder,"  says  the  '  Annual  ileview 
and  History  of  Literature,'  "  more  free  from  sjiot 
or  stain  than  that  of  George  Fox.  It  is  not  less 
absurd  to  pronounce  him  insane  from  his  writinirs, 
than  it  would  be  to  pronounce  Cromwell  a  fool 
from  liis  speeches.  By  their  actions  they  arc  to 
be  judged.  No  fonn  of  civil  polity  so  nwox- 
eeptionable  in  its  means  and  end,  so  beautil'nl  in 
all  its  parts,  so  perfect  as  a  whole,  has  ever  been 
imagined  in  philosophical  romance  or  proposed  in 
theory,  as  this  man  conceived,  established  and 
leduced  to  practice." 

Such  is  the  opinion  respecting  George  Fux  and 
the  Discipline,  expressed  by  persons  not  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  conscC|uen(Iy  not 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  sectarian  partialities. 
It  is  not  surprising  if  those  who  enjoy  the  pri- 
vileges of  membership,  and  realize  the  b(.'n(:(icial 
and  happy  effects  resulting  from  the  institntion 
which  he  was  the  instrument  of  estitblishimr. 
should  love  the  character  of  the  man,  and  clinir 
with  religious  veneration  to  the  princi])]es  and 
practices  of  their  forefathers,  from  which  they 
have  derived  superior  advantjiges  for  so  many 
generations. — Frienc/s'  Library . 

THE  RE,TECTED  PLUME. 

Two  winters  ago  a  lady  of  a  southern  cit}-  stood 
in  a  milliner's  store  hesitating  which  of  two  bon- 
nets she  should  purchase.  She  sought  ibr  neat- 
ness and  simplicity.  Which  of  these  was  to  bo 
chosen,  the  one,  exceedingly  becoming  to  the 
countenance;  or  the  other,  with  a  small  graceful 
plume  tastefully  arranged  on  one  side.  Accom- 
])anying  friends  advised  the  latter,  and  suggested 
that  her  youth  rendered  becoming  what  might  be 
considered  too  dressy  for  older  Christians.  Some- 
what perplexed  by  the  variety  of  exhibitions,  siie 
decided  on  this  as  the  least  objectionable. 

The  hat  was  sent  home  to  her,  and  two  days 
intervened  before  the  Sabbath,  when  it  wouKl 
lirst  be  worn  publicly.  Many  misgivings  were 
entertained  as  to  the  propriety  of  wearing  tin- 
plume,  from  the  fact  that  previous  to  becoming  a 
Christian,  fondness  for  dress  and  gayety  h;id  been 
prominent  characteristics.  But  now  she  lielievcd 
there  was  reason  that  those  inclinations  should  bo 
carefully  watched.  Many  were  the  iias--agos  of 
Scripture  too  which  occurred  to  her:  "  li  nn-at 
make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  cat  nu  llesh 
while  the  world  standeth."  "  Let  it  not  be  that 
outward  adorning,"  etc.  In  vain  did  Christian 
friends  argue  that  "such  objeelinns  were  good 
when  applkallc  ;"  the  plume  was  suffered  reluc 
tantly  to  renniin  till  Saturday  evening,  when 
better  counsel  than  of  earth  was  invoked  cam- 
estly.    The  decisi^  was  unknown  to  any  till  the 
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next  clay,  when  tLo  Sabbath  bells  iuvitcJ  to  the 
■worshij^  of  Ilim  ■who  "  knoweth  the  hearts  of  all 
men." 

Lizzie  then  noiselessly  left  her  dwelling 

■  to-join  the  worshipping  assembly,  and  never  be- 

fore did  her  serene  countenance  appear  lovelier  ; 
unadorned  with  the  gaudy  colors  and  rich  plumes 
which  surrounded  her,  but  radiated  with  the 
richer  triumphs  of-divine  grjice. 
;  The  influence  of  that  decision  was  perceptible 

;  at  the  time,  to  those  acquainted  with  the  circum- 

1  stances.    Two  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  occur- 

'  rcnoc  may  be  L,apposcd  to  iiave  been  forgotten ; 

'  but  not  so,  the  good  seed  which  was  sown  by  that 

':  act  may  yet  bear  fruit  a  liuudred-fold.    Only  a 

;  few  days  since  a  female  friend  was  found  weep- 

■■  'f^  ing  over  her  sins,  and  acknowledging  that  "  her 

■  \f  first  sense  of  the  reality  of  religious  belief "  had 

%  been  excited  by  the  incident  we  have  recorded. 

■'i  "  For  one,"  said  she,  "  as  fond  of  expensive  attire 

as  she  was,  and  possessed  of  both  the  means  and 
taste  to  indulge  her  natural  inclinations,  and  yet 
to  exercise  so  much  self-deniul,  was  indisputable 
evidence  to  me  of  a  powerful  .s'.j//;tY/a'»_f7  actuating 
her  which  I  was  a  stranger  to.  I  was  compelled 
to  believe  the  sincerity  of  her  religious  profes- 
sion." 

"With  such  evidence  of  the  power  of  Christian 
influciicr',  lot  T''  p".  '^trivc  rj  Lc  ''-  an  ensaiuiiie  lo 
those  that  live  ungodly." — American  Messenger. 

Extracts  from  "  Tlirce  Lectures  on  ilic  Early 
History  of  the  Socictij  of  Frievxls  in  Bristol 
and  fSomcrsetsliirc."   By  William  Tanner. 

(Ci.iutinued  from  page  101.) 

The  next  reference  I  find  to  schools,  in  the 
Bristol  minutes,  is  in  1G7G,  at  which  time  the 
Friars'  meeting  house  had  been  erected  :  this 
minute  is  as  follows,  "  It  being  proposed  to  this 
meeting,  to  spare  the  void  room  over  the  meeting 
house  to  Lawrence  Steel,  fur  a  school-room,  this 
meeting  doth,  with  one  accord,  give  consent  that 
lie  sliall  have  it  for  the  use  [>roposed."  I  take  the 
following  particulars  from  the  account  of  Law- 
rence Steel,  related  by  John  Whiting,  who  speaks 
of  him  as  one  Avhoni  he  dearly  loved,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with.  He  was  born  in  London, 
in  1G14.  His  parents,  who  were  zealous  Lide- 
pendcnts,  devoted  him  to  the  ministry  from  his 
birth,  and  spared  no  pains  in  his  education. 
Strong  religious  convictions  led  him  to  seek  for 
helji  and  guidance  among  the  Presbyterians,  and 
alter  that  among  the  Indejiendents.  Although 
not  .'satisfied  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  pubTic 
teacher  among  them,  he  accepted  a  situation  in  a 
gentleman's  family  in  Lorsetshire,  in  which  he 
was  exj)ected  "  to  tutor  cluldren,  and  pray  and 
]-reach  in  the  family."  When  the  time  cainefor 
him  to  receive  his  stipend,  he  felt  that  it  would 
I'p  Mrong  for  him  to  accept  payment  lor  his  reli- 
gious services;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  decided 
that  he  could  not  continue  to-conduct  these  stated 


services.    Though  he  had  recQived  a  .stn  • 
judice  against  the  newly  established  So( 
Friends,  yd  his  convictions  on  these  poiij;. 
in  accordance  with  theirs,  he  was  led  to 
inquiry  respecting  them.    ILaving  part';'' 
his  employers  with  feelings  of  mutual 
regard,  he  returned  to  his  family.  After 
ing  the  meetings  of  Friends  for  twelve  m 
he  spoke  as  a  minister  among  them,  and  !i. 
wards  became  eminent  in  that  calling.  ; 
three  years  after  leaving  his  situation  in  ]' 
shire,  he  cfMii"  to  Briftul,  kept  scjiuuI  ••  i: 
great  meeting  house  at  the  Friars,"  and  w  ■ 
serviceable  in  that  city  and  the  country  ad  ; 
Being  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  for  altcndir. 
of  the  meetings  in  Bristol,  his  health  becah, 
paired  by  the  close  confinement,  and  he  dii;.i . 
long  after  his  relea.se,  in  lG8-i  :  "laying  il  ; 
his  head  in  peace  \di\\  the  Lord."    John  \\\ 
ing  says  further,  "  He  was  a  preacher  of  i..  . 
eousness  in  that  great  city,  in  which  he  wa.l 
as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  on  the  earth  ;  but  1.  _ 
finished  his  course,  and  kept  the  faith,  ai:o 
ceived  the  crown  of  life." 

The  following  mention  of  another  schoohii.  ' 
is  from  a  minute  made  in  the  Fourth  m.,.. 
IG'.X)  :  "  Paul  Moone  acquaints  this  meeting 
Patrick  Logan,  a  Friend,  late  of  Irokmd,  ;. 
now  at  London — a  good  scholar,  and  au  : 
schoolmaster  to  instruct  youth  in  Latin,  &c.,  i-  • 
present  out  of  employment,  and,  upon  some  ! 
course  of  it  among  Friends  at  London,  is  in  .S'  _ 
expectation  that  he  may  be  serviceable  to  Fric!.. 
children  in  Bristol,  upon  consideration  of  wr.' 
this  meeting  is  desirous  to  promote  it,  in  hop' • 
inay  be  serviceable  to  our  youth,"  &c.    Li  : 
Ninth  month  following  the  treasurer  was  dcs;:- 
to  hand  I'atrick  Logan  "  .£50,  and  to  pay  J- 
Harwood's  note  of  carpenter's  work  for  the 
school."    There  seems  every  reason  to  supi  ■ 
that  this  Patrick  Logan  was  the  father  of  Jul 
Logan,  before  mentioned  as  the  Chief  Justic 
Pennsylvania.    "Wilson  Armistead  states  that  - 
"  was  educated  fora  clergyman, receivingthe  b>.: 
fit  of  a  good  education  in  the  University  of  Eti: 
burgh,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
of  Arts.  But  though  educated  for  the  '  Chiui.' 
and  having  served  some  time  as  a  chaplain,  '■ 
relinquished  his  clerical  profession,  and  retr.r!. 
to  Leland,  where  he  afterwards  joined  in  rel:. 
ous  Society  with  the  Quakers."  In  lG9-i  anoil. 
schoolmaster  had  to  be  chosen,  and  in  a  niina 
on  the  subject  reference  is  made  to  a  young  Jn 
aged  twenty-two,  wlio  liadjbecn  proposed,  "ag'.' 
scholar  for  Greek  aiid  Latin,  and  a  good  haml 
writing  :"  but  he  was  thought  too  young,  Fric:. 
"  being  desirous  to  have  a  grave,  sober  man.  I 
wife  a  good  motherly  woman,  fit  to  table, 
cherish  up  lads,  and  the  master  able  in  J-at 
writing,  and  mathematics,  if  can  be  had."  J;'!' 
Logan,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded  his  faii' 
in  the  care  of  the  school,  consented  to  contiii 
it  a  while  longer. 
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TKe  next,  appointment  of  a  scTioolmaster  took 
t-4is>j  ill  I'iOO  (the  year  of  James  Logan's  rc- 
strtal  40  Piiil;ulclplua,)  when  Alexander  Ars- 
t-t^i,  wbois  described  as  "a  scholar  lalcl}^  con- 
v-r.f'-iJ,'"  ^'■'is  established  in  the  workliousc  as 
rss-.l^T  of  the  school.  From  the  particulars  of 
5  ;■»  life  given  by  Gough,  I  find  that  he  was  born 
J.!- .-.J?  1077.  His  fiither  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
<'!jUT-'b  of  England,  incumbent  of  Southmoltou, 
•a  Devonshire,  and  designing  his  son  for  the 
-.-i;;,.'.  >"i,K.;tion.  he  sent  him  to  Oxford  to  complete 
V.<  ttiulies.  Alexander  Arscott  seems  to  have 
Wli,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  that  he  must 
fvliii'iiiish  the  prospect  of  worldly  advantage 
was  opened  before  him  b^'  the  education 
shich  he  had  received,  and  by  the  expectation 
^-fiircfermcnt  which  his  father's  connections  and 
iiiauoiice  held  out  to  him.  The  difliculty  which 
te  experienced  in  adopting  this  conclusion  was 
i;Tvjdy  increased  by  the  aifeetionate  entreaties 
wliicli  his  parents  sought  to  divert  him  from 
i!.  lie  wept  with  them  in  their  distress,  and  his 
u-.i'lci-sUmdiug  became  clouded  for  a  time  by 
A  -ubts  respecting  the  propriety  of  In's  conduct. 
I'.ut  during  this  season  of  spiritual  conflict  he 
jT.iyed  earnestly  for  right  direction  ;  and  in  an- 
to  his  prayers  the  conviction  was  brought 
i.  .-me  to  his  juind  that  if  he  would  be  Ghrisl-'s 
'i.-vip!e,  he  must  be  M-illiug  to  forsake  father 
*iiJ  mother  at  His  requirement.  He  had  after- 
wards the  satisfaction  of  finding  liis  parents  more 
t.HVinciled  to  the  change;  and  his  interest  with 
IViciids  enabled  him  to  become  serviceable  to 
t:ljer  members  of  liis  family,  by  procuring  them 
.'•.taritions.  Alexander  Arscott  came  to  Bristol 
he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  ;  and 
subsequent  course  must  have  convinced 
i-riciuls  that  they  did  well  to  waive  the  objection 
wliK-h  was. expressed  in  a  former  case  to  cngag- 
iii.;  so  young  a  man.  Not  only  as  an  instructor 
o.^ciuMren,  but  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  to 
^  '.■li  be  received  a  call;  by  his  zeal  for  uphold- 
ing Christian  discipline  in  a  Christian  spirit;  as 
WcU  as  by  means  of  the  sound  judgment  and 
'i:liusive  benevolence  which  gave  him  a  high 
I'^^itioii  among  his  fellow-citizens  in  general,  he 
*J-pcai-s  to  have  exerted  an  influence  for  good 
^iach  continued  to  be  felt  till  the  period  of  his 
ti^^\-_3sc.  He  died  in  1737,  in  the  sixty -first  year 
of  his  age,  in  a  peaceful  frame  of  mind. 
t>,  '^"^""''"^  Somersetshire,  we  find  in  the 
>rJarlfily  Meeting  minutes  of  1(397,  a  reference 
an  epi.stlc  received  from  Friends  in  London  on 
sabjeet  of  education,  &c,  :  and  in  the  follow 
''"^  V?"^'  J.'Ong  Sutton  having  been  proposed  as  a 
*Jie  situation  for  a  school,  John  Banks 
J"{"-r  Bait,  and  Elias  Osborne,  were  desired 
J  '^1'  Ihc  procuring  a  schoolmaster,  and  to 

'■^-Uirm  kiuiw  for  encouragement,  that  if  there  do 
i-cliolars  enough  come  to  him  to  make  up 
per  auuum,  that  Friends  of  this  county  will 
up  m  much  as  doth  fall  short,  for  two  years, 
^'  "i^y  be  sure  of  20/.  per  annum  for  two 
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years."    At  the  following  Quarterly  JMepting  it 
was  mentioned  that  the  Friends  so  appointed 
did  desist  the  matter,  finding  there  was  an  ob- 
jection did  arise  in  the  north  division  of  this 
county  :  doubting  how  the  place  proposed  might 
agree  with  their  children's  health  ;  and  they  now 
proposing  Sidcot  for  the  setting  up  of  tlic  school, 
this  meeting  consents  that  it  may  be  there."  In 
the  Fourth  montli,  ]G1)9,  the  following  minute 
occurs,  '•'  'William  Jenkins,  of  Hertford,  pursuant 
to  an  iuvitation  from  Friends  of  this  county,  of- 
fering himself  to  this  meotiugfur  a  s  .uoolji)a.;t-i  , 
and  he  being  approved  of  as  one  fit  for  that  em- 
ployment, have  agreed  with  him  fin-  two  years, 
to  commence  from  the  first  of  Sixth  nnv,ith  next, 
viz.    For  teaching  Greek,  Latin,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  after  the  rate  of  30s.  per  annum. 
For  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arilhmotic, 
after  the  rate  of  20.s.  per  annum.    To  reside  at 
Sitlicott,  a  very  healthy,  serene  air,  about  twelve* 
miles  from  Bristol,  in  the  road  to  ICxon.  l-'ricnds 
of  this  county  to  assure  him  as  luany  scholars  as 
jvill  amount  to  30?.  per  annum,  for  ImddiXij.  Tliat 
9/.  per  annum  is  proposed  for  boarding  as  many 
scholars  as  he  shall  board."    In  the  following 
year,  subscriptions  were  brought  in  from  the  dif- 
ferent Monthly  Meetings,  to  defray  the  outlay 
inciartJ  in  rep.'.Iring  the  house  at  .Silent,  in 
which   the   school    was   establi.shed.    A  later 
minute  contains  an  offer  from  William  Jenkins, 
"  to  teach  such  children  for  nothing,  as  sh.all  !>c 
sent  to  him  from  the  Monthly  3Ieeting's  Chai  ify, 
they  paying  for  their  tabling,  (and  the  like  for 
au}^  Friend,  in  case  of  inability  to  give  the  rates 
agreed  on,)  for  one  year  next  ensuing,  if  he  con- 
tinues teaching  school."    The  amount  chargcl 
for  boarding  the  scholars  seems  to  have  been 
thought  somewhat  extravagant,  and  a  minute  ol 
the  Middle  Division,  in  1701,  complains  of  it  as 
being  too  high,  provisions  being  low  in  price. 
In  that  year,  William  Jenkins  inforuK.l  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  that  he  had  been  presented 
at  the  Assizes,  for  keeping  school,  and  a  cujiy  of 
the  presentment  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
correspondents  in  London,  for  their  advice  in  the 
case.    No  report  is  given  of  the  result  of  tins 
prosecution  ;  but  it  probably  ended  in  the  .--amf 
way  as  a  similar  proceeding  against  ]!ieliur-l 
Claridge  some  years  later.    Whilst  cngau'cd  in 
conducting  a  school  at  Tottenham,  where  he  won.t 
to  reside  in  1707,  Eichard  Claridge  vras  cited  t<-' 
appear  at  Doctors'  Commons,  "  to  answ.  r  to  c.^r- 
tain  interrogatories  concerning  his  soul  s  )n'a;t!i. 
and  the  reformation  of  his  manners,  ami  especi- 
ally for  teaching  and  instructing  l^oys."    A  pro 
hibition  having  been  obtained  to  .-lay  the  pr> 
ceedings,  the  cause  was  removed  int'.'  tlie  (  juccn's 
Bench.    Chief  Ju.stice  Holt,  wlio  pu-sided  on  the 
occasion,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  st:itnte> 
of  James  the  First  against  Popi.^h  ie.-u.-:ints,  uihU  r 
which  the  prosecution  had  been  instituted,  did 


*The  luik'S  were  long  in  those  days. 
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not  apply  to  the  defendant ;  and  the  jury  accord- 
ingly brought  in  a  verdict  in  his  favor. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Comraauicated  for  Friends'  Review. 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONVERSION  OF  A  JEWESS 
TO  CnRISTIANITY,  IN  A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND. 

■  3d  mo.,  1841. 

Dear  Friend, — At  thy  desire  I  have  sent  this 
account  of  the  Lord's  wonderful  workings  in 
brli^^iog  me  from  darlcnos?;  to  hi:?  niarvclhius 
light.  Glory  be  to  His  holy  name  forever.  I  was 
born  of  respectable  Jewish  parents  and  educated  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  which  I  may  say  in  my  youth 
I  was  a  strict  observer  of,  faithfully  keeping,  as 
far  as  I  was  able,  to  all  the  ceremonial  law,  fre- 
quently fiisting  for  24  hours,  believing  by  so 
doing  that  my  sins  would  be  forgiven.  Even  at 
this  period  of  my  life,  I  felt  something  within 
]ne  that  showed  me  there  was  something  more  to 
be  attained  before  I  should  be  worthy  to  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  the  holy 
men  of  Israel,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It 
Avas  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  after  going 
through  some  of  our  most  rigorous  ceremonies, 
to  observe  old  and  young  immediately  to  rush 
i'lt'i  i^^r■  \^r'\o^^'^  plensiivi^s  pud  f)1li<:'s  of  the 
world  J  by  degrees  I  began  to  see  the  incon- 
sistency of  many  of  our  ceremonies,  nnd  felt,  as 
it  vvcre,  called  upoii  to  bear  a  testimony  against 
some  of  them,  and  have  often  been  severely  rep- 
rimanded for  so  doing. 

About  this  time  I  became  acquainted  with  my 
dear  husband,  and  after  I  had  known  him  a 
.short  time,  I  freely  told  him  the  state  of  my 
niind,  and  v.-hat  dilliculties  I  had  to  encounter  in 
keeping  the  law,  and  that  it  was,  according  to  my 
belief,  more  tlie  letter  than  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
that  was  so  earnestly  contended  for.  He  said  he 
was  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself,  and  advised 
mc  to  act  according  to  my  conscience,  and  to 
seek  help  from  on  high. 

I  became  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
ceremonial  part  of  Judaism,  though  still  firmly 
believing  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  M-as  a  false 
]'r()].liet.  As  yet,  I  had  never  seen  the  New 
Testament,  and  what  I  had  heard  of  it  made  me 
no  ways  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
it.  Knowing  full  well  that  I  could  never  obtain 
my  dear  mother's  consent  to  marry  a  G  entile,  I  was 
theiefore  njarried  without  consent,  and  left  her 
hou.se  in  great  di.spleasure.  For  about  a  twelve- 
month, I  was  very  happy  in  my  mind,  when,  by  de- 
grees, I  began  to  bo  very  miserable,  thinking  I 
had  committed  a  great  sin  in  marrying  witliout 
the  consent  of  my  dear  mother,  and  in  leaving 
the  ancient  religion  of  our  fathers.  So  I  could 
not  rest  night  nor  dny,  until  I  went  to  my  mother 
and  asked  lier  forgiveness  for  the  step  T  had  taken. 
It  Wiis  a  moment  that  I  shall  never  forget,  v.-hon 
my  veneraljle  parent  raised  me  from  my  knees 
snd  pronounced  a  blessing  on  me,  and  prayed 
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that  the  God  of  our  fathers  might  also  fii;-;., 
me.  We  then  sat  down  and  had  a  converts!',, 
as  regarded  my  spiritual  interest,  and  when 
found  that  I  still  did  not  believe  in  Je.sus  Ckr  - 
she  was  perfectly  delighted,  and  told  me  myc;..;,, 
was  not  ,so  bad  aif  she  expected;  for  if  my 
band  woidd  consent  to  my  coming  among  myon; 
people  during  the  time  of  our  great  feasts,  airj 
to  keep  the  Pas,sovcr,  she  thought  all  niight  !< 
well ;  and  if  it  could  be  proved  that  I  had  doi,; 
so,  I  should  be  allowed  to  be  buried  anion;:;', 
my  own  kindred,  and  rf'll  considered  a  Jcwet-. 
(The  greatest  punishment  inflicted  on  a  perso: 
leaving  the  Jews,  is  the  denial  of  a  burial  platf 
among  their  own  people  :  and  such  is  the  prpj'j 
dice  they  have  for  this  form — that  I  have  knov:, 
instances  of  men  who  haA'e  married  Christian  wr> 
men  and  been  absent  for  years,  come  back  an! 
make  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  this  favor.) 

I  need  not  say  what  heart-felt  pleasure  tki- 
reconciliation  witli  my  dear  mother  gave  7iie.  1 
took  the  first  0])portunity  of  informing  my  h\i- 
band  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  asked  hi.- 
pcrmission  to  fulfil  that  which  1  had  promiseJ 
my  mother.  He  said  I  was  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  do  all  that  my  conscience  told  me  was  right, 
and  that  he  was  very  glad  I  was  reconciled  tomy 
mntlier.  In  a  few  months,  the  joy  of  olitainitvj 
her  forgiveness  subsided,  and  gave  place  to  other 
feelings,  as  regarded  the  inconsistency  of  conduct 
in  my  partial  observance  of  the  laws  of  Moses: 
for  if  I  considered  the  keeping  of  them  impo.«si- 
ble  before  I  was  married  to  a  Gentile,  how  was  I 
to  act  now  that  I  was  breaking  thou  every  time 
I  took  a  meal?  The  thought  of  thc^e  thing? 
rendered  me  extremely  wretched.  Then  all  niy 
mother's  arguments  in  defence  of  my  partial  ob- 
servance of  the  laM'  left  me,  and  I  saw  that  ac- 
cording to  the  law  there  was  no  hope  for  me.  In 
this  time  of  sore  conflict,  with  many  terirs,  I  be- 
sought the  most  High  to  have  mercy  on  me  and 
guide  my  steps,  a,<:  I  had  no  one  but  Him  to  di- 
rect me  what  to  do  to  be  saved,  or  to  give  me  the 
least  spiritual  comfort;  for  my  mother  was  so 
blinded  by  her  own  belief,  and  my  husband  at 
that  time  could  not  understand  my  feelings,  (for 
he  thought  I  was  going  to  lose  my  scnSes,)  and 
advised  me  to  give  my  self  no  concern  about  the 
matter.  So  I  kept  my  troubles  to  myself,  earnest- 
ly seeking  direction  from  on  high.  I  luxve  fre- 
quently sat  alone  for  days-  together,  reading  the 
I'salms  of  David,  and  watering  them  with  many 
tears. 

As  yet,  I  had  never  read  the  New  Testament, 
Vrdien  all  at  once  it  came  rushing  on  my  mind  to 
read  it,  and  perhaps  I  might  find  some  consola- 
tion there.  On  opening  it,  the  first  p:\ssagc  I 
saw,  was:  "  That  who.soever  believeth  on  Iliw 
should  not  peri.sh,  but  have  eternal  life."  I 
closed  the  book  and  earnestly'  prayed  that  I  migbt 
be  enabled  to  hdir.vc,  and  strengtli  given  to 
(Ivrstantl  what  was  here  written.  I  tben  turned 
again,   to  the  pa.ssage,  and  found  that  Ho  in 
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fU'fti  T  '^"'^'^  believe,  was  no  otlier  than  the 
Jcsu5  of  Nazareth— -/ie  whom  I  had 
I 'it  lH:-L-n  taiiiht  to  dcqn'sc,  and  never  heard 
,..  \.,  n  "f  hut  with  sco)'/i^  From  that  moment, 
■  f.-U  a  love  for  llim  who  died  that  I  might  live, 
..»•  I  could  not  express  by  words,  and  imme 

•  .i!f,'lv  became  convuiced  that  Jesus  Christ  was 

t'riie  Messiah;  He  of  whom  the  prophets 
written.    Thus  was  I  without  any  outward 
.^j,-{jiii<r,  brought  to  the  knowledge  that  Jesus 
'  ',,  ,"<'  ^vas  mv  Saviour.    Blessed  be  His  holy 
r^isiii'^  forever.  As  there  was  an  Independent  chapel 
r.-.<iitc  to  where  T  lived,  I  asked  permission  of 
CiT  hiL<band  to  go  and  see  if  I  could  learn  some- 
ih'inj;  more  of  the  new  creed  which  I  had  adopt- 
a.s  I  cojisidered  myself  already  an  humble 
!"  liowcr  of  Jesus,  and  longed  to  know  more  of 
Li  111. 

The  first  text  I  heard  was,  "  Come  unto  me  all 
(hat  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  &c."  The 
•sini.^tcr  explained  this  passage  greatly  to  my 
•.vii^factiou,  and  still  further  convinced  me  that 
I  might  be  saved  through  the  blood  of  our  ever- 

•  '■  -~cd  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I  went  home  and 
•••i  ilitated  on  what  I  had  heard,  and  applied 
.  .J. -L'lf  diligently  in  reading  the  New  Testament, 

■■  '  "rcat  was  the  coiiifort  I  experienced  therein. 

I  i.rn  came  m}'  hardest  tri;d;  ilir  I  ickil  upju  un 
'  go  and  acquaint  my  dear  mother  with  what 
ihe  Lord  had  done  for  me,  in  directing  me  to 

l-rac'l's  shepherd,  and  M'hat  peace  I  had  found. 
Ilicii  Avas  I  assailed  with  doubts  and  I'ears  on  the 
Hjlijcct;  but  the  language  presented  itself  to  my 
lainJ:  "Leave  fother  and  mother,  and  follow 
12)0.*'  I  waited  no  longer,  but  instantly  went  to 
ii-y  dear  parent,  and  candidly  told  her  the  state 
of  iny  mind,  and  that  I  believed  it  required  of 
H!C  to  inform  her  how  good  the  Lord  had  been 
t'^uie;  and  when  I  had  finislied  speaking,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  said,  slie  would  rather  sec 
Jiio  dead  at  her  feet,  than  .see  me  make  a  public 
1  p'fcssion  of  Christianity;  and  if  I  did  so,  she 
v.ould  see  me  no  more,  nor  consider  me  as  her 
child ! 

(To  be  coDcliidcd.) 


A  BOOK  OVER  NINE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD. 

The  articles  which  have  lately  appeared  from 
•  line  to  time  in  the  Free  Press,  in  regard  to  old 
I'iblcs,  have  had  the  efl'ect  to  bring  to  our  notice 
"liC  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  specimens  of 
lbhlie;d  literature  in  the  world.  This  is  a  volume 
I'l  .six  hundred  pages,  containing  the  whole  Bible 
'Ji  tlie  Latin  language.  It  belongs  to  L)r.  J)nf- 
ficld  of  this  city.  The  book  is  made  entirely  of 
^clhnn,  and  the  printing  is  all  done  by  hand 
)^'th  a  pen  and  ink.  Every  letter  is  perfect  in 
It.-;  shape,  i^nd  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any 
iinpcrfuctions  in  form,  from  the  printed  letters  of 
'he  ].rcsent  day.  1'he  shape  of  the  letters  is  of 
cour.^c  different  from  those  now  in  use,  but  in  no 
•Jthcr  rcsjiect  can  they  lie  distinguished  from 
I-nnted  matter.    The  immense  amount  of  labor 


may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  there  are  two  col- 
umns on  each  page,  each  of  which  lacks  only 
about  six  letters  of  being  a^^  wide  as  the  colunrns 
of  tliis  pa)/er.  Tlu-y  will  average  sixty  lines  to 
the  column.  The  columns  numbering  i,2U0,  we 
have  about  72,000  lines  in  the  whole  book. 

The  date  of  this  book  is  A.  D.  930.  It  was 
consec^nently  made  560  years  before  printing  was 
invented,  and  is  928  years  old.  There  is  pro- 
bably nothing  on  this  continent,  in  the  shape  of 
a  book,  equal  to  it  in  age.  The  vellum  upon 
"vvhlcli  I'l  it  plinlcd  is  of  tin  f5iw:--t  l:ind,  nnd  i? 
made  of  the  skin  of  young  lambs  and  kids, 
dressed  and  rulibed  with  pumice  stone  until  it  is 
very  thin.  It  is  somewhat  thicker  than  common 
paper,  being  a  medium  between  that  and  the 
drawing  paper  now  in  use.  The  fine  veins  in 
the  skin  are  distinctly  visible  in  many  places.  A 
pencil  mark  was  drawn  by  the  operator  to  guide 
the  construction  of  each  line.  I\Iany  pages  have 
these  lines  visible  on  the  whole  surface,  no  ef- 
fort having  been  made  to  nib  them  out.  Two 
lines  running  up  and  down  divide  the  cohnnns 
with  mathematical  accuracy.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  chapter,  highly  colored  ornamental  let- 
ters are  placed.  These  are  the  only  marks  of  di- 
vision of  chapters.  There  are  no  subdixisiuris 
into  verses,  the  chapters  runrnng  through  in  one 
paragraph  to  the  end,  and  no  descriptive  head- 
ings. _ 

This  invaluable  relic  was  presented  to  Dr.  Duf- 
field  by  Lewis  Cass,  Jr.,  our  Minister  Ficsidentat 
Kome.  He  procured  it  from  a  Greek  monk,  who 
brought  it  from  the  Greek  convent  of  St.  Catha- 
rine, at  the  foot  of  IMount  Sinai.  Mr.  Cass  be- 
friended this  monk,  who  was  in  trouble  ;  and  he, 
in  return,  presented  him  with  the  volume  we 
lave  described.  According  to  his  story,  it  is  the 
work  of  one  of  tlie  ancient  monk  scribes  in  the 
convent  above  named.  When  it  became  known 
that  I\Ir.  Cass  was  parting  with  it,  and  that  itwiis 
■oing  out  of  the  country,  the  round  sum  of  8o,0'J0 
was  offered  him  for  it  by  the  monks  of  tlie  city 
of  Rome.  This  was  of  course  refused,  for  the 
pleasure  of  placing  so  inestimable  a  relic  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  can  appreciate  its  value  so  well 
as  our  learned  divine,  Br.Dufiield.  At  the  time 
of  the  late  fire  in  the  doctor's  house,  this  book 
was  thrown  into  the  street  among  tithei-s,  and 
came  very  near  being  lost.  It  was  picked  up  on 
the  sidewalk  by  one  who  recognized  it  a>  one  of 
Dr.  Dufiield's  most  valualde  relics,  and  jnesrrAed 
it. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Bilile  which  is  dcsci-ibed  above  is  one  of 
great  antiquity,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  ]irc- 
servcd  and  highly  prized  as  a  venerable  relic  of 
an  ago  when  printing  was  unknown,  and  the  in- 
dustrious labors  of  monkish  scribes  alone  cau^ed 
coi)ies  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  be  muUijilied. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  oid<  st  Ion/,-  on  ihr 
continent.  There  is  in  the  library  of  Jla;v;!ru 
College  a  Greek  manuscript  of  a  portion  of  the 
Scrijjturcs  that  is  older  by  one  or  two  centuries 
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than  Dr.  Duflickl's  Bible.  And  in  a  privafc  li- 
brary in  Cam1)ridge  there  arc  several  monkish 
manuscripts  of  the  entire  Bible,  similar  in  every 
respect  to  that  described.  Tliere  ia  also  in  the 
same  library  an  cvangelistarium,  or  selections 
fVom.  the  Qoppcla  for  the  use  of  the  Chnrch— -a 
folio  volnmc  of  over  300  pages,  written  on  parch- 
ment in  the  eighth  century,  i.  o.  1,100  years  ago, 
and  700  years  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
This  book  is,  of  course,  older  by  about  200  years 
than  the  Detroit  Bible,  and  we  have  no  account 
of  any  other  book  in  this  country  of  equal  an- 
tiquity. We  find  an  account  of  this  and  ofhor 
bibliographical  rarities  in  Luther  Farnham's  in- 
teresting little  work — "A  Glance  at  Private  Li- 
braries." 

We  notice  an  error  in  the  description  of  the 
material  on  which  the  Bible  belonging  to  J)r. 
Duflield  is  written.  We  believe  the  skins  oi' 
goats  and  kids  were  never  used  for  Biblical  man- 
uscripts. The  articles  used  for  this  purpose  were 
vellum  prepared  from  the  skins  of  calves,  and 
parchment  from  the  skins  of  sheep. — Boston 
Dailij  Evening  Transcrijit. 


FEIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  30,  1858. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. — A  copy  of 
the  printed  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  this 
Yearly  Meeting  has  been  sent  to  us.  The  meet- 
ing commenced  at  Baltimore  on  the  18th  inst., 
and  concluded  on  the  21st.  Our  dear  friends 
Priscilla  Green  and  j\Laiy  Nicholson  attended,  the 
health  of  the  former  being  so  fiir  restored  that 
she  is  again  able  to  ti'avel.  The  following  min- 
ibfers  were  also  very  acceptably  in  attendance, 
viz:  John  I^Ieader  and  Joseph  Davis,  from  New 
England ;  Daniel  Barker,  from  North  Carolina, 
and  ^\'illiam  Binford  and  Joseph  Stanley,  from 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  Epistles  were  read  at 
the  first  sitting  from  all  tho  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Friends,  except  Philadelphia,  and  believing  that 
thus  epistolary  intercourse  draws  the  members  of 
the  several  Yearly  ^Meetings  towards  each  other 
in  affootionate  remembrance,  and  tends  to  bind 
them  together  a.s  one  people,  its  continuanoe  was 
desired  in  that  life  and  love  in  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, it  was  first  undertaken,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  replies. 

The  London  G  eneral  Epistle  wa.s  road,  and 
eight  bundled  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
fjr  distribution  among.st  tho  aliscnt  meuiber.s  and 
others. 

Third-day  was  principally  occupied  in  con- 


sidering the  state  of  the  subordinate  luceti' 
represented  in  the  answers  to  the  quealcv, ; . 
find  the  following  remarks  recorded  oi, 
minutes 

"  This  is  alvy-ny.s  nn  important  and  Instn 
part  of  the  business  and  exercise  of  the  V, 
Meeting,  and  we  much  regret  that  jnany  •  ; 
members  arc  not  able  to  be  present  with"  ^ 
participate  In  it.    We  trust,  however,  that 
concern  and  prayers  of  the  Church,  fi.r 
growth  and  establishment  of  its  members 
Truth  and  tho  spread  of  the  Bcdccmcr'^ 
dom,  may  not  be  lost  on  any  of  us,  butbcl)!,. 
by  Illm  who  was  lifted  up  for  us  and  i> 
drawing  all  men  unto  himself  by  his  Holy  S 

"  The  public  manifestation  of  our  depen'' 
upon  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  our  lov, 
our  Holy  Piedeemer,  was  veiy  forcibly  bn- 
Into  view  by  the  reading  of  the  fiist  (^uery. 

"The  assembling  of  ourselves  together  is i 
only  an  enjoined  duty,  but  there  is  beaw;' 
order  and  fitness  in  collectively  waiting  on  V... 
in  reverent  dependance  and  filial  love,  from 
all  our  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  flow, 
such  seasons  he  is  often  pleased  to  fulfil  his 
cious  promise  and  be  with  those  who  are  gatlier 
in  his  name,  even  though  they  be  but  the  im  ■ 
three. 

"  AVe  would  particularly  urge  upon  those  w!. 
are  remiss  in  their  attendance  of  afternoon  r.:. 
mid-week  meetings  to  more  faithfulness  In  t! 
respect.    It  no  doubt  requires  some  effort  on  t' 
part  of  those  who  arc  pressed  with  family  cai'- 
and  find  great  exertion  necessary  to  provide! 
the  support  and  education  of  their  children,  v 
may  they  remember  that  all  their  labor  will  avi' 
nothing  without  the  blessing  of  Him  who  1::' 
said,  'seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  and  i:- 
righteou.'^ness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  add., 
inito  you.' 

"  To  our  young  Fi'Iends,  also,  wlio  have  no  sucl 
cares  to  plead,  we  would  extend  a  very  afi'ectlc 
ate  invllation  to  early  fix  the  habit  of  brcaki; . 
in  upon  the  business  of  the  week  to  wait  w]  ' 
the  Lord,  believing  that  it  will  conduce  largt^, 
to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare,  and  le- 
to  daily  retirement  in  the  closet  of  their  oi^' 
hearts  for  self-examination  and  communion  v.i'- 
tiiclr  Heavenly  Father. 

"  Our  numbers  are  small,  but  we  are  comforii: 
in  the  belief  that  love  and  unity  pievail  throui;!: 
out  our  borders ;  may  this  b;idge  of  discipleslii; 
be  more  and  juore  consplcuou.s — love  to  God  a:- 
'  love  one  to  another,  as  ho  gave  us  coiuniau': 
ment.' 

"  Tho  answers  to  the  eleventh  query  recor 
the  removal  by  death  of  an  unusually  large  nn'-i. 
ber  of  our  aged  friends  the  past  year,  the  wcl,i-'i 
of  whoso  spirits,  instructive  counsel  and  labors ' 
love  among  us  have  been  brought  Into  sweet  v> 
mendnanec.  '  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  di 
in,  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  yea,  salth  the  .sjini' 
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V  may  rest  from  tliclr  laborrf,  and  their 
-i ,      Ibllow  thcui.'" 

■  ■  fu  >h-da>j. — The  joint  coimnittee  of  men  and 

;i.  appointed  to  extend  advice  and  assistance 
tj.c:  -uliordiuate  meetings,  and  the  members 
,ij«/5liig  them,  reported  that  a  visit  had  been 
i  yi  K>nie  meetings  and  femilies  iu  Virginia, 
h  resulted,  it  vras  humbly  trusted,  to  good 

•  lu  tion.    The  committee  was  continued. 

!  i  .-  Committee,  appointed  last  year,  to  attend 
;«-iiiiig  of  the  Western  Yearly  IMeeting,  re- 
".1  that  a  part  of  their  nujnber  was  present 
interesting  occasion,  and  that  tlie  Yearly 
-.-ihif.'  was  organized  according  to  the  arrange- 
made,  to  the  satisfiiction  and  comfort  of 

1  !io  Committee  on  Indiana  concerns  submitted 
-■]  at,  which  was  adopted,  and  we  exti'act  as 

ilnnigh  the  acting  Committee  of  Indiana 
.     .Meeting,  we  are  enabled  to  submit  tlie 
report  of  the  condition  of  Friends' 
i  :miong  the  Shawnee  Indians  in  Kansas. 
J SL-liuol  has  been  continued  the  past  year 
T  the  superintendence  of  our  dear  Friends, 
-i  ■!!  JJ.  Harvey  and  wife.    Foi^t^^-six  children 
l-een  taught  during  tlic  year,  with  an  aver- 

■  -Mcndance  of  tAventy-four.  Many  more  ap- 
-  i  ii'r  admittance,  but  could  not  be  received 
■■'  it  time,  for  the  Avant  of  female  lielp  and 
■•i.iiriodutioiis.    Fifteen  of  the  children  read 

•  «riic,  eleven  study  arithmetic,  and  seven 

■  -  '  .jihy.    The  scholars  for  the  past  year  have 

lii'.'stly  small  children,  and  have  never  been 
'  '-I'xA  before.    A  more  varied  and  practical 
o!  instruction  has  been  imparted,  and  the 
'  ■ '-  !ia.s  been  satisfactory, 
iiiftiy  tons  of  excellent  hay  and  six  hundred 

*  ■■I  of  wheat  have  been  harvested,  but  the 
'   ''.'p  was  an  entire  failure.    There  are  tliirty- 

■  "-•  ffS  in  corn,  whicli  Avill  probably  yield  a 
•••■•■p. 

'y-  --ujiorintendent  has  sold  from  the  products 
f"tn!i,  of  hist  year's  crop,  8497.80,  and  paid 
;  "  p^'iceries,  clotliing  for  the  children,  kc, 
'     The  salaries  amount  to  about  81,200  per 

lateting  has  been  regularly  kept  up  and 
■ ..  T-'  fies  answered. 

i.r-.pose  to  continue  our  usual  contribution 

*  ■  '•  tli'i  support  of  the  school." 

'--e  Minutosof  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for 
were  read  and  approved. 
Couiiniitec,  to  which  was  referred  the 
'"w  contained  in  the  Epistle  from  Indiana' 
Mooting,  relative  to  the  appointment  of 
•;-::!inittee  of  the  several  Yearly  Meet- 


ings, to  deliberate  on  and  settle  such  dijlieultier^ 
aifecting  tlie  welfare  of  the  church,  as  miglit  be 
referred  to  it  by  any  of  tlie  Yearly  Meetings, 
submitted  a  report  and  minute,  which  Avere  fully 
united  Avith,  and  the  latter  Avas  directed  to  be 
appended  to  the  Epistle  to  Indiana  Yearly 
Sleeting.  "We  understand  way  did  not  open  to 
adopt  the  proposal  in  its  present  form. 

Fifth-dai/. — An  endorsement,  to  be  placed  on 
the  Minutes  of  the  bi-ethren  in  attendance  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  Avas  produced  and  ap- 
proved. 

Miles  White  Avas  appointed  to  fdl  tlie  vacancy 
in  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  our  dear  friend  Jonah  Sands. 

Epistles  iu  reply  to  those  received  from  other 
Yearly  jMeetiugs  Avere  produced  by  tlie  Commit- 
tee, read  and  approved.  The  closing  minute 
Avas  then  read  as  follows  : — 

"  The  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  being 
noAY  brought  to  a  close,  we  separate  from  each 
other  under  a  covering  of  that  precious  feelijig 
AA-hich  has  be^n  Fjiread  over  us  from  sitting  to 
sitting,  concluding  to  meet  together  at  the  usual 
time  next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

Francis  T.  King,  ChrJc" 


Robert  and  Sarah  Lindsey. — A  corres- 
pondent, AA-ri  ting  at"  St.  Vincent,  Canada  West," 
on  the  IGth  inst.,  says : — "  Last  week  avc  had  a 
very  interesting  visit  from  our  friend.-,  llol'Crt 
and  Sarah  Lindsey.  I  believe  this  is  about,  the 
most  northern  settlement  of  Friends  in  Canada, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  very  selilom  tli.-it 
travelling  Friends  make  us  out.  *  *  It  seems 
very  pleasant  to  have  friends  visit  us,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  Avould  benefit  remote  settlements  of  our 
Society,  if  ministering  Friends  could  more  fre- 
quently visit  them.  Our  worthy  friend,-?  R.  an<l 
S.  Lindsey  left  this  place  iu  good  health,  for  the 
eastern  settlements  of  Friends  in  the  province 


Correction. — In  the  brief  account  of  Ii:<!i.!ri» 
Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Bcrkw  of  the  lOth  ii'sJ  » 
it  was  stated  that  First-day  Schools  for  Scripture 
instruction  had  been  in  operation  the  p;isi  vcar 
Avithin  all  the  Montlilj/  Meetings  extcpt  sLt. 
The  Avord  .I/on?/;/// should  have  been  omittc.i; 
and  in  making  this  correction,  the  fact  strikes  u-» 
as  both  remarkable  and  encouraging,  that  *o 
many  First-day  schools  have  been  e.-tablishcd, 
not  a  few  of  them  iu  new  settleiiient.s  where 
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families  are  much  scattered,  and  various  otlier 
diflicultics  must  be  encountered.  May  It  not  be 
trustingly  believed  that  tbe  work  will  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  teachers  and  the  children  ? 


Marriep,  Ou  the  22d  of  9th  month,  1858,  at  Friends' 
Meeting,  Salem,  Iowa,  Soeen  Olksox,  son  of  01c  Sorcn- 
son  and  Anna  his  wife,  to  Anna  C.  Ravnaas,  daughter 
1  of  Ole  Chri.stojiher  and  Inger  bis  \^  ife,  of  llavnaas, 
near  Stavanger,  in  Norway,  the  married  aforesaid  were 
niembei'S  of  Salera  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friendr. 

 ,  In  Friends'  Meeting,  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  the 

22d  ult.,  "\Vm.  M.  P.reed,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mary 
B.,  daughter  of  Wm.  S.  Boyce,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  At  Friend's  meeting  at  Centre,  on  the  22nd 

of  9tb  month  last,  Aaron  IIoLLiNnswoRTii  of  Missis- 
sinaw  monthly  wieeting,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Timo- 
thy Kelly — all  of  Grant  Co.  Indiana. 

 ,  In  Friends  Meeting,  at  Yorktown,  N.  Y.,  on 

the  20th  inst.,  George  S.  JiIosher,  of  Scipio,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Phebe  Mekeel,  of  the  former 
place. 


Died,  Near  Salem,  Iowa,  on  the  10th  of  6th  month, 
1S&8,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Wai,tek  CrevCj  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Salem  Monthlj' 
ileeting  of  Friends,  Iowa. 

 ,  Near  Salem,  Iowa,  on  the  Eith  of  9th  month, 

1858,  Mary  Jone.s,  wife  of  Isaac  Jones,  in  the  7Ctb 
yrnr  o''I:'^r  pgc,  a  iiicmbi;r  uf  the  si.aie  iiionthly  Meet- 
ing. 

 ,  Very  suddenly  in   Salem,  Iowa,  on  the  2d 

instant,  Joseph  Y.  Bacon,  in  the  VGth  year  of  his 
age,  a  member  of  Green  Plain  jNIonthly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  Ohio,  while  sojouruing  at  las  late  resi- 
dence. Of  this  dear  friend  it  may  truly  be  said,  "  Be- 
hold an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  is  no  guile." 

 ,  At  her  late  residence  in  Delaware  County,  on 

the  201h  instant,  Hannah  Chandler,  in  the  81th 
year  of  her  age,  long  a  respected  member  of  Concord 
Monthl}-  .Meeting. 

 ,  In  Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  on 

the  10th  of  9th  month,  1858,  Dr.  Isaac  ParkeH,  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age,  a  beloved  Elder  of  Short  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting. 

During  his  illness,  which  was  protracted,  he  mani- 
fested a  quiet  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  whether 
life  or  death  should  be  the  event.  Ilis  mental  facul- 
ties were  preserved  clear  to  the  last,  and  though  un- 
able from  the  failure  of  articulation  to  enter  into  much 
conversation,  yet  the  resigned  and  calm  expressions 
with  which  he  repeatedly  referred  to  his  approaching 
departure  ;  tl.>e  love  manifested  for  his  friends  and  tlie 
feelings  of  peace  and  quiet  tliat  were  witnessed  round 
liis  bed,  afforded  consoling  eviderjce  that  his  purified 
Bpirit  was  j)repared  for  an  admittance  within  that 
"^;ity  whose  walls  are  salvation  and  hergates  praise." 

 ,  In  .Mount  Pleasant,  Jcflerson  county,  Ohio,  on 

the  24tli  of  9th  month,  1858,  Dr.  Willia.m  B.  Flanker, 
in  the  55tli  year  of  hi.s  age,  a  member  of  Shortcreek 
Monthly  .Meeting.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  our 
late  beloved  friend  William  Planner, extensively  known 
as  a  minister  in  our  religious  society.  He  had  for 
many  years  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  this  vicinity,  being  much  beloved  as  a  physician  ; 
the  regard  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  was  evinced 
hy  the  great  concourse  of  people  that  attended  his 
funeral. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  mother  on  the  8th  of 

9lh  nio.,.  Sarah  A.  Rus.sell,  in  the  51st  year  of  her 
£ige,  a  member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Jefi'er- 
soii  Co.,  Ohio. 


For  many  of  the  last  years  of  Iier  life  r 
strong  attachment  for  the  truths  contained  j- 
pel,  and  lo\  e  for  her  dear  Pcdcemer,  but  r_r 
year  of  her  life,  which  was  one  of  extrtTni. 
occasioned  by  nervous  disease,  she  beeauii;  ; 
)iiore  weaned  from  this  world,  and  heraflcf.t;. 
stronger  for  her  blessed  Saviour.    Mucli  of  : . 
was  spent  in  supplication, often  expressing,  '•()  _ 
Saviour,  be  near,  very  near  me,  and  help  me  ; 
signed  to  thy  holy  will,  for  my  suffer ings  .>■ 
great,  but  I  believe  thou  wilt  enable  me  to  boi: 
She  frequently  said  she  believed  the  time  of  : 
parturc  was  near  at  hand. 

To  a  iriend  w  no  was  visiting  familic:;  a  {i-^ 
before  her  death,  she  e.^pressed  herself  as  f  " 
"The  Lord  is  love,  his  mercies  are  new  cv> 
ing,  yes,  oftener  than  the  morning.  Oh  !  I  Lai 
to  be  fhanliful  for,  I  feel  in  my  afiliction  thai; 
is  my  helper,  and  that  his  everlasting  arm  i.- 
neaih,  and  that  he  has  hitherto  sustained  ;r 
ported  me  until  the  present  dav,  and  throi:;.'' 
has  pardoned  my  sins  for  his  beloved  Son's 
now  I  am  resigned  to  his  will. 

"  I  have  DO  will  of  my  own,  no  wish  to  liv' . 
to  die,  but  I  am  waiting  the  Lord's  time,  and  :' 
be  the  best  time,  feeling  willing  to  do  or 
will  until  He  is  pleased  to  say  it  is  enough. 

"01  have  pr.aycd  to  the  Father  of  mercies  • 
may  grant  me  patience  to  the  end  of  tlic  racr- 
trust  I  shall  receive  the  crown  of  immortal  pk 

The  nature  of  her  disease  was  such  as  ] : 
her  from  conversing  much  for  several  of  the  ! 
of  her  life,  but  her  relatives  and  fiiends  have; 
soling  evidence  that  her  end  was  peace. 

 ,  On  the  12lh  inst.,  near  Newton,  Mi'.- 

Ohlo,  Rachef.  J.,  wife  of  Jonathan  C.  Coal-- 
member  of  Mill  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  in  t! 
year  of  her  age. 

Having  strong  desires  to  be  useful  in  Ik  : 
alleviating  human  suflering,  she  had  qnaliiici 
in  good  measure  for  the  practice  of  medicine, 
career  of  usefulness  was  cut  short  liy  con;;. 
She  frequently  recommended  the  reading  of  s 
Scriptures,  and  impressed  the  necessity  of  I  < 
the  sacred  truths  contained  in  them,  saying  tlu' 
time  in  her  life  she  had  been  tempted  aluio^: 
believe  a  part  of  the  sacred  volume,  but  she  1. 
favored  to  see  where  such  unbelief  would  k:i'' 
feel  that  she  had  been  "  plucked  as  a  brand 
burning,"  and  as  one  who  had  gone  astr.ay.  1. 
returned  to  the  fold  again,  and  all  through  t:. 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  her  only  Saviour.  Sli'' 
mended  the  practice  of  daily  retiring  for  nic 
and  prayer,  saying  she  had  found  it  to  be  ■■ 
to  her.  A  few  days  before  her  death,  on  a  Pr 
l>re3sing  that  he  felt  that  all  would  be  well 
she  said  that  such  was  her  own  feeling.  - 
]u-eviously  remarked  to  her  husband  that  she  ' 
her  day's  work  was  nearly  done,  and  that  .^1' 
be  ready  for  the  change  when  it  should  comi;. 


KECOUDS  OF  OI.DKN  TIMK. 

The  following  is  taken  frojn  the  "  Hcc' 
Acts,"  of  the  Court  in  the  County  of  Ih"- 
3Ia£S.,  for  the  years  lG73-'74-'75,  as  I'l- 
in  the  Northampton  Courier  : — 

"George  Tiler  of  AVestficld,  being  ' 
by  tlie  jury  for  diA'crs  disorders,  and  1" 
aniincd,  lirstly,  for  entertaining  of  Qi-i;i!- 
summer,  owned  he  did  entertain  them, 
necessitated  thereto  because  none  else  v- 
he  says.  George  Filer  saifh  he  shall  )■  • 
"\\orld  ov/n  that  he  is  one  of  those 
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.  ••  i  c-jU  Qunkcrs.    Also,  he  is  presented  for 
.  i;'■^YZ  himself  from  God's  public  worship  on 
-jS.ljath.    He  owns  he  has  generally  absented 
5j<si<»:ll",  ".'Ctiorally  last   winter.    His  speeches 
,  ,'!-t  Ib^x'u  couteuiptuous  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
e  .  -I  afl'i  their  work,  yiz :  that  they  turn  over  20 
•  ;/.» witliors  iu  ca  week  to  patch  up  an  hour's 
^:ir.->Tif^'  or  two  on  the  Sabbath.    And  though 
i».«lJ  iirotcnd  that  he  meant  not  the  miuisti'y 
I       I'lvni  or  of  New  England,  yet  by  the  tes- 
.  v  i»  ajipoared  otherwise.    He  seoiiis  to  be  a 
•  .V'iiiiKir}'  of  corrupt  and  heretical  opinions, 
to  ]ioisoning  and  corrupting  the  minds 
.ttV-tke  with  whom  he  hath  to  do.    And  in 
:  .  i  \lvi';i  of  the  religion  of  the  Quakers,  (he  spoke 
5<!  distinct  from  that  professed  by  our  nation 
.1.  •!it;«  cv>untry,)  he  calls  it  our  religion,  that  is, 
...J  •■■aril  and  such  as  he.    The  said  G  eorge  Filer, 
-.'«  Jii*  vt-nting  of  his  heterodoxies,  adhering  to 
A-x  |*»njiciou3  ways  of  the  Quakers,  was  pro- 
>  i  vl  against  by  the  court  and  admonished 
■ -.f.    And  for  the  absenting  himself  from 

•  .rJi nances  on  the  Sabbath,  having  been 

lidmonished  thereof  by  ye  "Worshipful 

•  f\iieheon,  and  also  by  Westlield  Com- 
!~,  was  now  also  admonished  thereof  by 

■li',.  as  it  declared  to  him  that  it  was  in 
iurtlier  dealing  with  him,  except  he  re- 
-  :n  his  course  therein.    And  for  his  con- 
-        HIS  and  scandalous  speeches  of  the  min- 
■  •;■  '  I'tliis  country  and  of  Clirist's  holy  institu- 
denying  the  sacraments,  he  is  sentenced 
,  •-  .1  line  to  the  county  five  pounds,  or  else 
'■'.  ii  whipped." 


THE  BIBLE  IN  BRAZIL. 
(Concludfd  from  page  111.) 

■»  iliis  South  American  Continent  has  been 
'i  overlooked  by  Bible  America  and  Pro- 
'5  Ki'iirland,  is  not  for  me  to  say;  but  this  I 
»X,  that  the  field  is  ready  for  evangelical 
\  s'id  that  effort,  if  made,  must  come  from 
Auierica.    The  American  Bible  Society 
'iitiy  done  a  good  work  in  breaking  the 
respect,  in  this  morally  dark  region  of 
U'Tjcu — the  great  valley  of  the  Amazon — 
Y»!  .itiiig  the  Holy  Scriptures  so  cheaply  and 
'    ;_aiid  I  trust  and  pray  that  hereafter  the 
/  ^>'d!  find  an  abundant  fruit,  for  the  people 
""'^'^  very  tired  of  the  present  system  of 

•  f-i.i'ter.s  :  therefore  may  v/o  not  hope  that 

rise  up  and  call  the  Society  blessed  in 
i-'^U  day  i.'C  reckoning,  no  matter  how  feeble 

lac  hands  that  sow  the  seed. 
* -''^  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  I'ortu- 

■T  birth,  who  has  resided  in  Para  for  over 
■  ;■■      :  he  is  very  wealthy,  but  had  imbibed 
'  ■  *-''tiincii{s  in  his  early  manhood,  which 
'  .  -  ^">5  io  cherish  through  life,  for  ho  never 

•  *  iJilde,  according  to  his  own  avowal.  One 
'  ^^'ho  had  purchased  one  from  me 

I  opened  them,  offered  to  give  him 
<-.-ii.hti„u  he  would  read  it;  this  offer  ho 


declined,  saying  he  would  not  have  one  aijout  his 
house.  Some  time  afterwards,  some  tracts  found 
their  M^ay  into  his  hands,  which  he  read;  amoni;' 
tliem  were  "  Poor  Joseph,"  "  Friendly  Cunvcr.sa- 
tion,"  "  What  is  it  to  believe  in  Chri.st,"  and  tho 
"  Excellency  of  the  Scriptures."  After  lie  read 
them,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
like  to  see  a  Bible  ;  accordingly  he  hunted  up  the 
"  Bible-man,"  and  jmrchased  one,  and  finally  be- 
came so  much  interested  in  it,  that  he  has  since 
purchased  two^  as  presents  for  tv.u  m.^iilod  Jajj,;!- 
ters. 

Another  was  a  priest,  Avho  refused  a  Bible  ;is  a 
gift,  saying  it  was  a  prohibited  book ;  but  this 
same  priest  has  since  purchased  tvro,  one  in  I'or- 
tuguese,  the  other  in  French,  and  I  tiiiiik  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  he  will  not  destroy  either  of  them. 

Another  instance  was,  where  a  young  man  pur- 
chased a  New  Testament,  and  when  ho  took  it 
home,  his  fiither  was  very  angry  with  him,  and 
made  him  take  it  back,  and  dcman,!  his  money, 
which  he  did,  and  got  it,  and  vrith  it  a  small  ]jarcel 
of  tracts  for  notlilug  ;  but  I  heard  nothing  more 
of  either  fiither  or  son,  until  a  short  time  ago  the 
father  called  on  me,  aud  purchased  a  J3ible  for 
this  same  son. 

Anniher  v,-as  h  teacher  in  one  cf  the  public 
school,  Avho  got  some  tracts,  and  a{'ter\\'ards  a 
Bible,  which  he  made  his  study,  and  has  been 
speaking  quite  freely  on  doctrinal  points  ;  so  much 
so,  that  some  of  his  friends  have  pronounced  hini 
insane.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  a  great  many 
such  insane  persons  scattered  all  over  this  coau- 
try.  I  juight  extend  these  items  inuch  further, 
but  I  have  alrcad}-  written  much. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  result  of  my  operations 
at  Para,  and  other  points  that  I  have  sujiplied. 

I  have  sold  and  given  av\'ay  since  the  15th  of 
June,  the  day  I  opened  my  boxes,  six  hundred 
and  seventy-two  Bibles  in  all,  and  over  thirteen 
hundred  New  Testaments;  this  includes  all  lan- 
guages. Among  these  vrere  ten  German  iables, 
'and  twenty-two  New  Testaments  ;  eight  French 
Bibles,  and  thirty-six  New  Testaments;  three 
Italian  Bibles,  and  six  New  Testaments;  twelve 
Spanish  Bibles,  and  fifty  New  Testajnents;  six' 
Spanish  and  English  New  Testaments;  (>.50^Por- 
tuguese  liiblcs,  1072  Portuguese  New  Testa- 
ments; 21-1  Portuguese  and  English  New  Testa- 
ments ;  seven  English  New  Testaments  that  I 
had  o;i  hand  :  making  in  all,  distributed  to  date. 
G72  Bibles  aud  l,.-]07  New  Testaments.  Out  of 
this  number,  I  supplied  six  French,  tlxroe  ."-'pai'.- 
ish,  six  Dutch,  seven  Portuguese,  and  six  Bra- 
zilian coasting  vessels,  together  with  six  river 
two  coasting  steamers,  us  well  as  thirty-^ix.  nver 
canoes  or  trading  craft. 

In  addition  to" the  above,  I  have  put  in  eireula- 
tion  over  one  lumdred  thou.-^and  pages  of  the 
American  Tract  Society's  publications,  which  they 
have  very  kindly  sent  me  out  from  tinic  to  time 
since  I  have  reached  Para. 

I  have  also  supplied  the  presideut  of  the  prov- 
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THE  YALE  OF  NABLUS,  ASJj  TJIK  > 
OF  OILKAU. 
At  a  quailcr  past  six,  I  set  out  fi,; 
wished  to  have  cliuibcd  Genziiii,  v.lii 
behind  our  tents,  and  is  not  nuicli 


iuco,  and  his  sccrctar;y,  the  chief  of  police,  and 
three  of  his  secretaries,  the  treasurer  of  the 
province,  the  collector  of  the  custom-house,  and 
several  of  his  deputies,  each  witli  a  liil^le ;  some 
of  Tihoru,  the  president,  chief  of  police,  and  ^ 

others,  have  sent  me  very  polite  notes,  desiring !  jjuuclrcd  feet  in  height;  but  the  mor 
me  to  thank  the  Society,  and  say,  that  they  would  breezy,  that  I  luid  to  content  myself  v, 
prize  the  good  ]^ook,  not  only  for  its  own  value  ^  a  little  way  up  beyond  the  olives  l- 
as  the  Oracles  of  G  od,  but  also  as  a  specimen  of  pears  which  fringe  its  base.  Tassin^:  \ 
th.c  art  of  printing  from  Norlh  America.  burying-ground,  I  went  first  alon^^ 

1  have  been  trying  to  introduce  the  New  Tes-  slope,  and  then  returning,  went  ivA-. 
tamcnt  into  the  schools  as  a  clnss-hooV,  hut  hr-.v.- '  ^i^y  iiju  ^  ]it(]e  way.    The  view  of  th 
not  yet  succeeded,  altiiough  some  of  the  teachers  row  town,  [Nablus,]  from  theheioht,  j,. 
are  anxious  to  do  so,  but  the  trustees  will  not  yet  j  TjVetlgGd  in  between  Ebal  and^Gcri?- 
consent.    There  are  a  number  of  single  scholars  .  m^de  the  best  use  it  could  of  the  sp:,r. 
that  use  them,  which  at  least  is  a  beginning.    I  t6  it,  and  thrown  round  itself  a  tireen  • 
will  not,  however,  give  it  up,  until  I  succeed,  pyery  varied  shrab  and  tree,  olive,  fi-. ; 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  hope  will  not  |  pomegranate,  and  even  palm.    Wcli  , 
be  long.    The  trustees  have  consented  to  let  the  !  though  without  a  river,  it  has  spread  ov.  ■ 
teachers  use  in  their  schools  the  Tract  Soci  ety's  |  ^rban  fields  a  richness  of  vegetation,  n.  • 
Cartilha,"  or  tract  primer;  the  New  Testament  perhaps,  in  the  land,— at  least,  in  soir;:. 


must  come  next.  I  have  also  been  tryingto  get  the 
Testament  into  the  government  naval  scliool  for 
boys,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  succeeded ;  the  officers 
in  charge  say,  that  tliey  have  no  authority  to  intro- 
duce a  new  book;  but  if  the  boys  desire  to  possess 
one,  they  will  not  interfere.  I  therefore  got  seve- 
ral into  it  in  that  way,and  hope  to  introducemore 
Sc'.iic  liuie  since  tliere  were  some  Peruvian 
traders  in  Para,  who  purchased  several  liibles 
from  me,  and  since  their  return  home,  they  have 
written  me,  requesting  a  supply  to  be  sent  up, 
which  I  expect  to  take  myself  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks ;  and  will,  I  hope,  be  on  my 
way  thither  before  this  will  reach  New  York. 

I  met  the  other  day  the  secretary  of  police,  to 
whom  I  had  given  a  Bible  some  time  before,  and 
in  conversation,  as  we  walked  along,  he  remarked 
that  there  are  a  great  many  good  things  in  that 
Book,  and  that  he  felt  very  much  interested  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  aud  said  he 
would  like  to  see  Brazil  governed  by  them.  I 
a-skcd  him  if  he  had  read  the  New  Testament. 
He  said  he  had  not,  as  he  was  reading  straight 
through.  I  told  him  he  would  find  the  New 
.  equally  as  interesting  as  the  Old  ;  for  there  we 
more  iully  learn  how  to  anticipate  our  latter  end, 
and  our  prospects  for  the  other  world — there  he 
would  learn  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  halt  half 
way  to  be  purified  and  prepared  for  heaven.  We 
just  then  reached  his  office,  when  he  luid  his 
hand  ujion  my  shoulder,  and  said,  he  w^ould  read 
it  carefully;  for  he  thought  the  people  of  Para 
might  get  a  great  many  good  ideas  from  the 
Bible.  But  to  arrive  at  this  point,  the  Scrijv 
tures  must  be  (lirust  into  their  hands  ;  for  human 
nature  is  just  the  same  here  that  it  is  every  where 
else — prone  to  go  astray,  but  slow  to  seek  after 
that  which  is  good.  May  the  God  of  the  l^ible, 
who  can  overi'ulc  all  tilings  for  his  own  glory, 
bless  its  circulation  in  this  valley  of  dry  bones, 
is  my  earnest  prayer.    Yours  truly, 

llOBKUT  Nesbit. 


estinc.    Unrained  upon  during  sumii. 
still  its  fountains,  which  scatter  life 
its  groves,  and  keep  its  verdure  ui.v 
How  quietly  it  rests  down  there,  witl; 
and  minarets,  the  rising  sun  shooti):L' 
whole  length,  and  the  sharji  I'l  cczc  tir 
into  the  radiance  the  varied  foliage of'r- 
Yonder,  too,  rises  Ebal,  frowning  abou 
and  precipitous,  with  an  olive  or  a  jiv:  '■ 
here  and  tliere ;  the  rock-cut  tond  s 
lower  slope,  adding  to  the  desolation  v.i 
sociated  with  its  name.    Lying  fully  f; 
the  sun  of  noon,  it  has,  perhaps,  a  niorc 
aud  sterile  aspect  than  its  more  shaded  r 
The  two  mountains  look  very  near  v.:- 
though  one  is  deceived  as  to  distance  h.  ■ 
it  did  not  seem  an  unlikely  thing  tli:. 
should  answer  each  other  from  these  h' 
asked  specially  as  to  this  of  Mr.  Eogir- 
cellcnt  Consul  of  Khaifa,  who  is  at  prc- 
on  business.  He  mentioned  that  it  is  qv. 
mon  thing  for  the  villagers  to  call  to  <-■ 
from  the  opposite  hills,  and  that  the  voic 
quite  distinctly.    Having  already,  in  i! 
found  how  far  sound  is  carried,  I  did  : 
the  distance  between  Ebal  and  Gcri^ 
greater  than  between  some  of  those 
we  had  already  tried  our  voices :  aud  I 
I  could  have  undertaken  to  make  luywi^i. 
to  any  shepherd  or  fellah  on  yon  rock,  " 
been  one  there  ut  the  time,  or  could  I 
dressed  him  in  lii.s  native  tongue.* 


*  If  Jotliam's  voice  were  at  all  like  Unit  > 
pie  to  this  day,  clear  .inil  slnill,  lie  \voiil>l  I. 
cnoiigb  1o  stand  on  the  top  of  Gerizim,  an*'' 
to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  city  beneath,  "  Hf: 
me,  ye  men  of  Sbccheui,  that  (Jod  may  he^' 
you,"  (Judges  ix.  7.)  Jotliam's  nllu>Mon. 
"blc,  to  the  olive,  the  fig  tree,  and  the  vino, 
a  gjiol  like  this,  where  all  (liesc  trees  iiui.-t 
under  his  eye.  to  the  "  bramble,"  (ver-  ' 
not  what  it  was,  unless  the  prickly  pear,  whi*- 
here. 
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'SifreTnliig  from  my  Aralk,  I  joined  the  party, 
proceeded  to  the  Samaritan  synagogue. 
♦4  -jcr  v.ay  wc  called  on  Mr.  Zeller,  the  mission- 
fj>.'4a  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  wlio 
».7?a  aS""!-'  ■^vith  us  and  introduced  us.  The 
^„^j^.y lie"  .seem.?  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
S,,^  ,.f  the  priest,  or  high  pnest,  as  I  suppose 
iX-alicd.    We  were  soon  conducted  to  the 
i^.,'«^A  or  synagogue,  passing  first  through  a 
».mJI  tt)urt.    At  the  door  of  the  synagogue  the 
»^rf^  tU'Pped  us,  and  asked  us  to  take  off  our 
.    .     V'e  co'iiplied,  and  entered  n  very  homely 
t,w4  Hitler  gloomy  chamber,  in  part  laid  with 
KrSttJtig.    To  the  left  there  was  a  curtain,  meant 
'3-?isjrf  f'lr  the  veil  before  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

withdrawn,  and  we  stood  at  the  entrance 
.?  "xhi?  recess  till  the  priest  brought  out  the  roll. 
5!  fftfjtainly  looked  very  venerable,  though  the 
s-ffcU'-m  as  to  its  being  the  work  of  Abishua,  the 
■!!  '.if  rhinchas,  (1  Ohron.  vi.  3,  4),  or  nearly 
• ;  T-i"?  ibon.-and  five  hundred  years  old,  is  of  course 
t  '■-'•n*  Samaritan  fable,  meant  to  lengthen  out 
; . -liLTce  of  a  late-sprung  sect,  and  to  give 
:    ,-•  Weight  to  its  pretensions,  by  substituting 
^uity  of  origin  for  evidence  of  authenticity, 
iitlpcd  him  to  unroll  the  ancient  scroll,  lor 
-.  -  |«*ninttcd  us  to  touch  it  as  well  as  to  see  it. 

: !■*■)  .sticks  or  rollers  round  which  it  was  wrapt 
v'^s'  Kniainentcd  at  both  ends,  though  a  little 
t^  jlbyatid  out  of  condition.    The  old  Karaite 
'•■A  cf  the  law,  which  we  had  seen  at  Jerusa- 
wrts  a  book  paged  and  boimd  like  our  own, 
-..  -viD'^  that  the  Jews  do  not  confine  themselves 
':<nc  loriu  j  but  this  was  a  regular  volume,  "  a 
'  iiiucn/'a  thing  rolled  and  unrolled,  a  MajiJhtli, 
•••fc'h  5S  that  which  Jeremiah  took,  and  Baruch 
*''t'.'  in,  aud  Jehudi  fetched,  and  Jchoiakim  cut 
'-■h  his  penknife  and  burned,  in  the  fire  of  his 
"  sicr-hyuse,  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  27).    The  old 
wa.s  )nost  obliging,  unrolling  it  considerably 
u.'*  see  it  fully.    We  then  rose  to  go  (for 
slis  took  place  upon  our  knees,  as  the  I'oU  was 
"  '•!;<;•  cavpot,)  and  the  priest  had  put  away  the 
Slid  drawn  the  curtain,  when  we  remembered 
■Aiu  yfio  had  not  examined  specially  the  Ten  Cora 
■"'i-S'Jincnts,  with  which  the  Samaritans  are  said 
■  '■  '■•>  have  dealt  more  honestly,  than  the  lioman 
*  at  Imnie.    We  returned,  accordingly,  and 
(„  f^ec  the  volume  again.    Thinking  that 
»^  wanted  to  sec  something  more,  the  priest 
•■■  ^Ail  f-jrlli  another  ancient  roll,  thoiigh  evi 
^"'vtiy  more  modern  than  the  other.    As  this  is 
»>i  transcript  of  the  other,  we  were  quite 

'*''-'l'ed  with  it,  and  asked  him  to  unroll  it  at  the 


contains  the  Commandments.  I 
1 t<^nlh,  and  in  its  jdace  I  read, 
j.Ii;ilt  wol-ship  the  Lord  thy  tiod  on  Mount 
'"'U^m.     Ingenious  devices  of  men,  bent  on 
^^■f't,Uv^  the  words  of  God  into  conformity  with 
.nvn  sy.stenis  and  laws  !    The  Latin  needs 
^'iiW  a  commundmentfrom  the  divine  statute- ' 
-"'4  but  in  order  to  achieve  this  without  being  I 
''»VM  iti  the  act  of  felony,  he  splits  the  tenth  | 


into  two,  while  he  blots  out  the  second,  that  the 
number  may  still  stand  ten  in  his  b)'cviary.  The 
Samaritan  needs  to  add  a  commandment,  and 
that  he  may  do  so  without  making  eleven,  he 
joins  the  first  and  second  !  He  forms  a  liible  to 
suit  liimself,  leaving  out  or  inserting  as  much  as 
may  be  convenient; — true  representative  of  the 
"foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Shechem,"  whom 
the  son  of  Sirach  refused  to  count  a  nation.* 

We  now  quitted  the  synagogue,  put  on  our 
shoes,  and  gave  the  priest  a  few  piastres  for  his 
tro^^'io.  He  took  thcr-i  -^adly  nid  vi.1i-d  v.g 
peace.  AVhat  is  this  old  man's  iKjjje,  and  the 
hope  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  Samaritans  that 
worship  here  ?  He  has  Moses,  but  init  the  pro- 
phets. He  has  Moses,  but  he  has  not  Him  of 
whom  ]Moses  and  the  prophets  tesfityl  Tlute 
Samaritans,  it  seems,  offer  sacrifice  I  IJut  what 
is  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  to  men  with  a  doulde 
veil  upon  their  hearts?  It  is  not  to  them  lifci'ur 
life, — the  life  of  the  substitute  for  the  life  of  the 
sinner; — and  if  not  this,  what  is  it?  But  is  The 
Samaritan  worse  than  tlie  Jew?  Perhaps  he  has 
not  become  so  impenetrable,  because  be  doe?  not 
daily  confront  himself  with  so  much  trutli ;  but 
then  he  contemns  more  of  Scripture,  and  wraps 
himself  up  in  the  five  folds  of  the  Pentateuch, 
treating  psalms  and  jn'ophets  as  a  table.  The 
Samaritan  sacrifices  because  he  has  access  to  Ge- 
rizim,  where  his  fathers  worship))ed,  (John  iv. 
20) ;  would  the  Jew  sacrifice,  if  he  had  access 
to  Moriah?  Certainly  he  wovdd  ;  for  the  Chris- 
tian argument  that  cuts  him  most  sharply  is,  that 
he  is  "  without  a  sacrifice;"  yet  he  dare  nototltr 
sacrifice  any  where  in  the  world,  save  on  the  old 
hill  of  Oman,  aiid  on  that  he  cannot  set  hisfoot. 
The  restoration  of  Palestine  to  the  Jews,  in  an 
unconverted  state,  would  be  like  the  touch  of  a 
magician's  rod,  suddenly  evoking  an  amount  o! 
slumberin 
prepared. 

lleturning  from  the  synagogue,  through  tlic 
narrow  and  not  over  cleanly  streets  of  the  city, 
we  soon  breakfasted,  and  were  ready  to  move  ofi 
to  Samaria.  While  standing  ibr  a  few  minutes 
to  look  around  us  once  more  upon  the  city  and 
its  guardian  hills,  we  turned  the  eye  eastward  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  mountains  on  the  other  side 
of  Jordan,  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  They  wore 
barely  visible;  but  one  likes  to  take  in  ail  the 
features  of  a  scene,  the  distant  as  well  as  the 
near.  From  these  hills  the  Ishmaelites  came 
"with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  baliiu 
and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  I'jgypt 


Judaism,  for  which  the  world  is  not 


(Gen.  xxxvii.  25);  for  it  was  to  Israel's  hills  that 
Mizraim  was  indebted  for  the  spices  v/ilh  v\]\itii 
she  embalmed  her  dead.  These  hills  were  not 
only  the  dwellings  of  Israel's  physicians ;  but  the 
"  mountains  of  prey,"  the  strongholds  of  the  war- . 
rior,  "  for  because  3Lieliir  was  a  man  of  war, 
therefore  he  had  G  ilead  and  liashan"  (Josh.  -wii. 
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work  which  )ias  been  tloiic  in  prcvif,;.. 
and  is  now  doing,  has  been  carried  < 
great  disadvantages.    The  wovkcr.-^  i,,,- 
urally  urge  upon  public  attention  that  li . 
not  room  to  do  the  work  properly.    In  a; 
yards  by  6,  they  regularly  comiiiunicat.:' 
tion  to  240  indiTiduals. — MavcJiestcr 


AMERICAN  WATCHES. 

In  this  age  of  splendid  mechanical  t;! 
in  which  our  ow)i  country  stfinds  so  pi- •■ ; 
most,  there  is  one  that  is  just  beginning  to; 
the  attention  and  pi  ominence  that  it  dc-cr 

The  introduction  of  American  watclu-^  ■ 
an  era  in  the  history  of  time  and  timc-k' 
and  may  well  be  joined  with  the  Atlantic 
graph,  sewing  machines,  and  other  kindrt 
cesses  of  mind  over  matter,  which  so  wom!-. 
distinguish  the  present  period. 

Hitherto  England  and  Switzerland  hav 
the  watchmakers  of  the  world.  CoTenfr 
Prescottin  Lancashire  and  "Warwickshire,  ir. 
land,  and  Locle  and  La  Chaux  de  Fou'ls . 
northern  cantons  of  Switzerland,  by  Lake' 
va,  have  been  and  arc  the  world-faniqd  sc;- 
watch  manufacture;  but  now  it  scorns  that  ' 
tham,  Mass.,  has  surpassed  these  old  wfirl'l 
pctitor.s,  and  with  niachinerj',  system,  and  . 
ligent  skill,  unaided  by  protection  of  any  : 
already  produces   the    most    tlioroughly  • 
timekeepers,  at  about  half  the  cost  of  th- 
foreign  made  watches. 

All  imported  watches  are  made  by  han " 
movements  and  parts  of  movements  by  dit^ 
persons,  and  at  different  times  and  places : 
each  watch  is  finally  finished  with  special  • 
ence  to  itself — evoy  part  being  made  t'- 
only  one  place,  and  the  whole  moYcmeiit  ' 
to  a  case  which  will  suit  no  other  movcni. 
no  two  watches  being  in  all  respects  aj; 
mately  alike. 

A  large  majority  of  these  watches  arc  v' 
less,  as  timekeepers,  and  a  constant  bill 
pcnsc  to  their  owners. 

The  American  watches  are  constructed 
the  most  scientific  and  a})proved  principK' 
signed  to  secure  uniformity,  simplicity,  dura' 
chea2)ness,  and  unvarying  perfection  of  i 
mcnt,  and  are  sold  with  a  certificate  of  war 
in  all  cases,  for  ten  years,  signed  by  the  i- 
facturers. 

The  specific  advantages  of  tliese  watcl. 
dealers  and  wearers,  as  compared  with  tlo 
imported  hand-made  watches,  ^vill  be  most 
ily  appreh  ended  by  the  following  cnunicr 
to  Avit : — Each  watch,  and  each  part  of 
watch,  of  a  given  style,  is  the  unvarying 
terpart  of  every  watch  of  the  same  style,  ^' 
any  single  part  is  exactly  fitted  and  may  bi' 
posed  indiscriminately  to  make  up  any  one  t 
number  of  watches.    The  movements  are 
to  fit  any  one  of  any  number  of  cases,  tli'i- 


A  little  more  than  five  years  ago,  a  few  young 
men,  in  a  respectable  position  in  society,  turned 
their  attention  to  the  neglected  district  of  Man- 
chester, knowji  as  Angel  Meadow.  They  wished 
to  try  their  hand  at  the  work  of  home  civiliza- 
tion, or,  as  the  late  Dr.  Ohamfiers  styled  it,  "ex- 
cavating the  heathen."  They  hired  an  empty 
tenement,  and  got  top-other  their  first  piijills 
a  few  uncivilized  and  thoroughly  ignorant  lads 
froru  the  streets.  But  the  heathenism  of  Angel 
Meadow^  did  not  wish  to  be  excavated,  and  set 
itself  to  revenge  the  missionary  intrusion.  Stones 
were  thrown  through  the  fanlight  over  the  door 
aud  through  the  window  into  the  school-room. 
Dead  cats  and  dogs  were  frequently  projected 
into  the  passage;  and  a  series  of  discordant 
noises  was  kept  up  opposite  the  jdaee  night  after 
night,  v,-hich  well  nigh  rendered  teaching  imjios- 
sible.  Dut  the  young  men  resolved  not  to  be 
angry,  and  not  to  be  discouraged.  They  entered 
the  dwellings  of  the  most  determined  of  their 
disturbers;  urged  upon  the  parents  the  honesty  of 
their  motives;  and  gradually  they  succeeded  in 
converting  the  stoutest  oppojients  into  the  wanu- 
est  supporters.  After  the  lapse  of  five  years  we 
liavc  the  fruit  of  well-directed  zeal — in  the  face 
of  perils  and  difficulties  innumerable — in  the 
shape  of  an  institution,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
religious  instruction  communicated  on  Sundays, 
gives  to  the  young  people  of  Angel  INIeadow  all 
the  advantages  M'hicli  an  ordinary  mechanic's 
institution  dispenses  to  its  members.  Upwards 
of  400  a  week  is  the  average  attendance  on  the 
juvenile  classes;  while  there  are  classes,  readings, 
and  lectures  in  connection  with  the  Y\''orking 
Man's  Association,  a  branch  of  the  work  not  the 
least  surjnising  in  its  civilizing  eflects  upon  the 
neighborhood.  The  teachers  are  still  the  volun- 
teers they  were  at  the  connncncement,  the  only 
deficiency  in  the  staflT  noticed  being  in  the  sew- 
ing-class for  girlSj  which  has  prevented  it  from 
increasing  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable.  The 


1);  out  of  these  hills  came  forth  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bitc,  (true  representative  of  the  ancient  warriors 
of  Manasseh  and  Gad,)  down  to  this  very  spot 
wherewe  now  are,  for  through  this  gorge  he  must 
have  passed  to  Samaria  on  his  first  visit  to  Ahab, 
(1  Kiiigs  xvii.  1).  Frojn  his  own  mountains  he 
had  from  childhood  gazed  upon  Crcrizim  and  Ebal, 
aud  as  he  comes  down  to  Israel,  having  in  his 
hands  both  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  he  passes 
between  these  hills,  which  so  truly  represented 
tlie  errand  on  which  he  had  come.  From  these 
hills  (at  least  from  the  southern  parts  of  them,) 
had  Moses  pointed  out  '.l  J:r.nA  tlie  spot  where 
the  blessing  or  curse  would  be  pronounced;  "are 
they  (Gerizim  and  Ebal)  not  on  the  other  side 
Jordan  ht/  tJie  ucay  where  Oie  sun  goctli  down?" 
(Deut.  xi.  30,)  for  Israel  had  seen  many  a  sun 
set  behind  their  suiumits. —  Bonar. 


k 
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■  the  dealer  to  keep  a  largo  aud  varied  stock 
J  sr-frnent-s  with  a  limited  number  of  cases, 
f.       llie  demands  of  trade. 

jv,v  ex-e  and  facility  willi  ■wliich  any  part  can 
V  wti^rrd  when  broken  or  lost  by  accident — 
t^srt  being  registered  at  the  fictory — a  eoun- 
jj'^Art  (••■»"      ^^^'^       ^^'^  mere  cost  of  rcproduc- 
.".sul  with  M'hole  movements  changed  and 
J-v  mail  or  express  to  any  part  of  the  world, 
it-it;^!-'  arc  thus  brought  directly  in  contact  with 
,^ ,  auiiufacturer,  and  a  single  retail  profit  is  the 
,p ;;  jsJded  cost  to  the  wearer,  to  manufacturers' 

"flse  watches  have  fewer  parts,  are  more  sub- 
«Eife!sU*llv  made  than  any  others,  are  easily  kept 
tirt*e,a"J  the  chances  for  failure  by  breakage 
»lit!iinished  four-fifths  as  compared  with  the 
i  •  ny-h  watch. 

]  h'-ro  is  no  article  of  common  use  that  is  so 
-  -  l  e  understood,  and  about  which  so  much  de- 
■y:i.<ia  may  be,  and  is  continually  practised, 
fi  jhe  watch;  and  it  will  be  a  great  comfort 
v  hi>nc.st  dealers  and  legitimate  buyers  and 
■s  nfrrs,  to  know  that  they  can  have  a  substantial 
? :  j  rvliablc  poclcct  time-keeper,  at  a  moderate 

■  ■,  made  at  home,  and  about  which  there  can 
-  ■  iiiisiake  that  may  not  be  easily,  promptly, 

;   ;  cli.-uply  remedied,  by  writing  to  Waltham,  or 
"  <j'<  il' Appleton,  16  Maiden  Lane,  New 
'I.  ;t,  ircncral  agents. 

'Hie  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Appleton,  Tracy, 
4  Co.,  with  their  present  means,  can  furnish 
^.M-^tO  wiitches  per  annum. 

manufactory  stands  on  the  banks  of  Charles 
V-.if  T,  in  the  town  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  oc- 
a  site  of  surpassing  beauty,  covering  an 
'■■-s  of  100  by  100  feet,  forming  a  quadrangle, 
*  h  sti  ojien  court  in  the  centre.    Tlie  building 
"wo  stories  in  height,  and  has  800  feet  of  floor 
■  -.with  about  1600  feet  of  bench  line,  for  the 
t'  '-t'laniodation  of  the  100  made  and  female  arti- 
h:m  <'!U|)loyed. 

to*:  motive  po\,er  is  a  tv>'clve-horse  steam  en- 
-.  v.-hich  gives  motion  to  lines  of  shafting  in 
the  nxuns,  to  which  arc  attached  the  numcr- 
delicate  and  M'onderful  machines  which  arc 
ii!  the  various  processes  of  manufacture. — 


TROFITAliLE  FORETnOUGHT. 

'  -iv^  oast  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  discreet 
makes  him  look  forward  into  futurity,  and 
l<^r  what,  will  be  his  condition  millions  of 
*/'■•«  l.'-fice,  as  Avell  as  what  it  is  at  present.  lie 
•  .vji»i  tj,.,t         misery  QY  liappiness,  which  is 
*5*/r»T.i  fur  him  in  another  world,  loses  notliing 
;•  "«  reality  by  being  placed  at  so  great  a 
<ifS4iir.-'  from  liim.    The  objects  do  not'appear 
'■i-'-s  i«  hini  because  they  are  remote.    Tie  con- 
tljut  those  pleasures  and  pains  which  lie 
■5  5n  «.*t'Tnily,  approach  nearer  to  him  every 
"""^"♦i        will  be  present  with  him  in  their 


full  weight  and  measure,  as  much  as  those  pains 
and  pleasures  which  he  feels,  at  this  very.jnstant. 
For  this  reason  he  is  careful  to  secure  to  himself 
that  which  is  the  proper  happiness  of  his  nature, 
and  the  ultimate  design  of  his  being,  lie  carries 
his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  action,  and  con- 
.tidcrs,  the  most  distant,  as  well  as  the  mast  im- 
mediate efiects  of  it.  He  supersedes  every  little 
prospect  of  gain  and  advantage  which  oilers 
itself  here,  if  he  docs  not  find  it  consistent  with 
his  views  of  a  hcrcalter.  In  a  word,  his  hopes 
are  full  of  immoiiality,  his  schemes  large  and 
glorious,  and  his  conduct  suitable  to  one  who 
knows  his  true  interest,  and  how  to  pursue  it  by 
proper  methods. — Addisori . 


Selected  for  Friends'  Keview. 
LOSSES. 

Upon  the  white  sea  sand 

There  sat  a  pilgrim  band, 
Telling  the  losses  thiit  their  lives  had  known  : 

While  evening  waned  away 

From  breezy  cliff  and  Ijay, 
And  the  strong  tides  went  out  with  weary  moan. 

One  spake,  with  quivering  lip, 

Of  a  fair  freighted  ship, 
With  all  his  household  to  the  deep  gone  down  : 

But  one  had  w  ilder  woe — 

For  a,  fair  face,  long  ago 
Lost  in  the  darker  depths  of  a  great  town. 

There  were  who  mourned  their  youth 

With  a  most  loving  ruth, 
For  its  brave  hopes  and  memories  ever  green  ; 

And  one  upon  the  West 

Turned  an  eye  that  would  not  rest. 
For  far-otr  hills  whereon  its  joy  had  been. 

Some  talked  of  vanished  gold, 

Some  of  proud  honors  told. 
Some  spake  of  friends  that  were  their  tni?t  noiuoro; 

And  one  of  a  green  grave 

Beside  a  foreign  wave, 
That  made  him  sit  so  lonely  on  the  shore. 

But  when  their  tales  were  done. 

There  spoke  among  tbera  one, 
A  stranger,  seeming  from  all  sorrow  free  : 

"  Sad  losses  have  ye  met, 

But  mine  is  lieavior  yet. 
For  a  believing  heart  hath  gone  from  me." 

"  Alas  1"  these  pilgrims  said, 

"  For  the  living  and  tlie  dead — 
For  fortune's  cruelty,  for  love's  sore  cross. 

For  the  wrecks  of  land  and  sea  ! 

But,  howe'er  it  came  to  thee, 
Thine,  stranger,  is  life's  last  and  heaviest  loss."" 

Francks  Brows. 


Seliicted  for  Friends'  Review. 
SONNKT. 
BY  MICHAEL  .^.NOUr.O. 


The  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  in  i-'C. 

If  Thou  the  spirit  give  by  which  I  pr.iy  ; 

My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay, 

That  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  teeJ. 

Of  good  and  pious  works  Thou  art  the  .-co  -. 

That  quickens  only  where  thou  .say  st  it  may. 

Unless  Thou  show  to  us  Thine  own  true  w*y, 
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No  mnn  can  find  it;  Father !  tbou  must  load. 

Do  Thou,  then,  breathe  those  thoughts  into  my  mind, 

By  whicli  such  virtiir  may  in  me  be  bred, 

That  in  Thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  treaii , 

The  feltors  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbind, 

That  I  may  have  tlic  power  to  sing  of  Thee, 

And  sound  Thy  praises  everlastingly. 

Trandation  of  Samuel  Wordsworlh. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Dates  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  12th  inst. 

Great  Britain. —  Accounts  to  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  iiioiifii  had  been  receivpd  from  the  expedition  dis- 
patched to  the  Arctic  regions  by  Lady  Fraulilin  in 
tlie  yacht  Fox.  At  tliat  date,  the  vessel  was  at  Pond's 
Bay,  having  spent  the  past  winter  in  tlie  ice.  The 
whole  of  Baffin's  Bay  in  that  neighborhood  was  filled 
with  light,  broken  ice,  offering  almost  as  great  im- 
pediments to  navigation  as  if  it  had  retained  its  win- 
ter constitution.  The  Fox  was  sonnd  and  well 
equipped,  and  the  crew  in  good  heaMi.  Captain 
McCliulock  purposed  trying  to  make  his  way  to 
Beechy  Island,  in  pursuance  of  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

A  deputation  from  the  Atlantic  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany had  had  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  relative  to  postal  subsidies  to  the  new 
stcaiuthip  line  established  from  Gahvay  via  New- 
foundland to  New  York',  by  which  London  may  com- 
municate withWashington  in  six  days.  Commissioners 
bad  ai'rivcd  at  Galway  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
should  their  report  be  favorable,  the  government 
would  1 oinnicud  a  grunt  to  Gahvay  oi'  .£50,000,  as 
the  fii-st  instalment  for  the  construction  of  a  break- 
water. 

The  new  company  for  completing  the  steamship 
Great  Eastern,  bad  been  delayed  in  its  organization 
by  the  failure  of  the  directors  of  the  old  company,  to 
attend  and  complete  the  necessary  forms. 

Severe  storms  had  occurred  in  the  German  Ocean, 
causing  a  number  of  wrecks,  with  much  loss  of  life. 
Xo  American  names  appeared  in  the  list  of  those  lott. 

FuAVCE. — Two  French  men-of-war  have  been  sent 
to  the  Tagus  to  snjjport  the  demand  of  the  French 
Jliuister  at  Lisbon,  for  compensation  for  the  seizure 
of  t)ie  French  vessel  Charles  George,  while  transport- 
ing negroes  to  tlie  West  Indies.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  difficulty  would  be  amicably  arranged. 

Spain. — A  royal  ordinance  has  been  published,  au- 
thorizing the  government  to  receive  tenders  for  a  line 
of  packets,  to  run  between  Spain  and  the  Antilles; 
the  tenders  to  be  decided  upon  in  the  2d  month  next. 
A  num'iier  of  steamers  and  gun-boats  are  about  to  be 
built  by  the  government  for  the  suppression  of  piracy 
in  the  Philijjpine  Islands. 

Au.sTRiA. — The  reduction  of  the  army  has  been 
commenced.  A  new  law  respecting  military  con- 
scriijtions,  limits  the  term  of  service  to  seven  years 
iDsteail  of  eight,  and  includes  the  nobility. 

Prussia. — Tlie  health  of  the  King  continued  to  grow 
worse.  The  decree  appointing  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
Regent,  had  been  published. 

TcRi-EV.— A  dispatch  from  Ti  icste  states,  that  the 
English  .Minister  bad  beeu  instructed  to  express  the 
regret  of  his  government  for  the  bombardment  of 
Jeddah,  and  that  England  intends  to  indemnify  the 
Euflerers. 

Uasovee. — The  Eiigli;,h  govc-rnmenthas  dispatched 
a  note  to  that  of  Hanover,  urging  that  immediate 
propoials  be  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  Ktade 
Dues. 

Mexico. — A  corps  of  American  engineers  lias  sur- 


veyed a  route  for  a  railroad  from  Vera  Crv 
city  of  Mexico,  and  found  it  a  ])ractiuable  C 
interruption  of  regular  communication  bci  ^. 
two  points,  and  the  revolutionary  state  of  th,. 
will  jirobably  prevent  any  attempts  to  conttti 
a  road  for  a  long  time. 

Cuba.— The  los-s  of  life  by  the  recent  e.X].', 
Havana  was  greater  than  the  first  reports  i:. 
amounting  probably  to  three  hundred  or  me:, 
remarkable  incident  attending  the  occurrence 
restoration  to  reason  of  a  lady  i)i  that  city.  ■, 
been  deprived  of  the. use  of  her  mind  six  moiii. 
viously  by  a  severe  illness.  The  shock  of  ; 
plosion  produced  violent  paroxysms,  on  !• 
sidc'T^e  of  whicL  she  w:.i  foiiud  to  have  recuv. 
reason. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  various  pr.: 
Havana,  auttiorizing  them  to  introduce  80, u( 
Asiatics,  "  free  coloniste." 

Domestic. — The  Indian  tribes  in  the  terrltc: 
Oregon  and  Washington,  with  the  exception 
Nez  Perces  and  another  tribe,  have  made  a  ]i: 
tion  to  the  U.  S.  commandci-,  that  all  the 
should  unite  in  making  a  general  treaty  wi;. 
United  States,  providing  thai  oflenders  on  cac'. 
be  reciprocally  delivered  up  for  punishment.  ' 
also  proposea,  as  another  condition,  that  all  j'.. 
fences  of  the  '  Indians  should  be  overlooked, 
latter  proposition  will  not  be  entertained. 

The  barque  Isle  de  Cuba  has  been  taken  po.-;'. 
of  by  the  custom  house  officials  in  Boston,  on  ■•. 
cion  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  slave  trails 
is  alleged  thai  the  vessel  had  proceeded  as  far  a; 
Azores,  when  the  captain  asl:cd  the  crew  if  . 
would  go  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and  engage  in 
slave  trade.    On  their  refusal,  he  left  the  vessel,, 
the  mate  brought  it  to  Boston.    The  crew,  wLu ; 
princijially  Danes  and  Dutch,  have  been  taken  ; 
ciiilody  by  tlie  U.  S.  Marshal.    The  vessel  is  saii 
be  owned  by  the  Portuguese  Consul  at  New  York 

The  Salt  Lake  mail  of  the  25tli  ult.  arrived  ai 
Joseph,  Mo.,  on  the  16th  inst.  The  travel  acres.'" 
plains  this  season  appears  to  be  large,  as  sixty  t:- 
had  passed  Fort  Bridger  up  to  the  22d,  and  "ivrt: 
eight  others  were  met  east  of  that  place.  Snov  ■ 
fallen  near  Fort  Laramie,  on  the  Platte  river,  a: 
was  feared  some  of  the  trains  must  suffer  muck. 
Salt  Lake,  business  was  brisk,  and  good  feelin;;  ■• 
said  to  prevail  between  the  Mormons  and  the  "<•■ 
tiles.'' 

J.  W.  Denver  has  definitely  resigned  his  offuf 
Governor  of  Kansas,  although  requested  by  the 
ministration  to  retain  it.  lu  an  address  to  the  jiec 
of  the  territory  on  retiring,  he  expresses  his  bi 
that  the  continuance  of  peace  in  the  territory  he: 
forth  depends  more  upon  the  peojde  themselves'' 
upon  their  Governor,  as  they  ha\  e  local  civil  oil - 
elected  by  themscdves  without  disturbance,  and  1 
just  peaceably  elected  a  legislature.  He  is  nf 
favor  of  a  Staic  organizaaon  as  yet. 

The  list  of  passengers  on  board  the  burnt  stc 
Austria,  forwarded  to  the  company  in  New  Yorli  '; 
subsequent  steamer,  states  the  whole  nuuiber  at 
of  whom  370  are  believed  to  have  perished.  Th' 
of  the  officers  and  crew  has  not  yet  been  receive;! 

Tlie  Howard  Association  of  New  Orleans  annoiKi' 
under  date  of  the  23d  inst.,  that  the  yellow  fever  > 
tinued  fatally  prevalent  in  that  city,  and  cauti.' 
the  unaccliniated  still  to  keep  away.  A  large  ; 
portion  of  the  recent  deaths  have  been  persons  el 
class,  who  have  returned  preniatnrely.  I'oriy- 
deaths  from  that  disease  occurred  on  the  23ti  < 
The  fever  stil!  prevails  to  some  extent  in  ChaiK 
and  Savannah,  twenty-two  persons  having  died  i. 
during  last  week  in  the  former  city. 
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To  tbe  Editor  of  Friends'  lleview. 
KPTSTI.E  OF  1G88. 

<    a  pcrus;il  of  the  iiccompanying  Epistle,  it  ap- 
Jir.-i  w)  appropriate  to  our  present  circum- 
t.-.      and  so  strongly  evinced  the  deep  feeling 
ii\st  by  London  Yearly  Meeting  for  the 
'    :'.rt'  of  Friends  everywhere,  that  I  have  been 
■'••]  to  copy  it  for  insertion  in  the  "  Reviev//' 
-';-ioved.  I. 
!'.'•;.  mo.  Iltli,  1858. 

\\\t  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  London  the  4th,  5th 
Cth  of  the  4th  mo.,  1G88.    To  the  .Mouthly  and 
'.'-iri'-ily  Meetings  of  FrieadS;  in  England,  Wales, 
»  .1  'Isewhere. 

'rlij  Icloved  Friends  and  Brethren, — "We 

you  in  the  dear  and  tender  love  of  God, 
.  ■  !;ig  in  the  communion  and  holy  fellowship 

(Spirit  of  life,  by  which  we  are  quickened 
v^^-thf-r  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  wc  may  walk  to- 
f^'K-r  in  lliiu  acceptably  to  God  the  Father; 
*•>  w.'iom  be  glory  and  praise  throughout  all  the 
-  "^fohes  of  Christ  every  where,  woi'ld  without 

Amen. 

^,  J'^ricnds, — We  give  you  to  understand 
'  s'-  iiccording  to  the  wonted  kindness  of  our 

■''■rand  merciful  God,  we  have  hud  a  very 
luid  refreshing  assembling  together,  and 
^"'0'      the  divine  power  and  presence  of 

-i  huth  shincd  upon  us  from  day  to  day,  to 
•*»•  VTrat  consolation;  and  a  sweet  liariuony,  love 
*  I'oncord  hath  ajjpeared  amongst  us;  and 
■^•^<.v  living  testimonies  were  brought  forth 
^^rough  the  springings  of  life  in  many,  bofli  in 
*-'«r>'-vt  t!<  tlio  ancient  universal  doctrine  of  the 

■'  ^'i'i  grace  of  God,  and  also  in  particulars, 

'■•'i;g  to  the  holy  and  harmless  conversation  of 


re- 
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be 
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those  who  have  believed,  exhorting  all  to  walk 
as  becomes  the  gospel  of  Christ;  that  the  pro- 
fession thereof  may  shine  forth  more  and  mure, 
and  the  Ijcauty  of  holiness  may  be  seen  u].on  you 
and  upon  your  families. 

_  I.  And  in  the  first  place,  wc  do  earnestly  de- 
sire you  all  in  your  several  iSIonthly  and  Quar- 
terly JMcetings,  to  stir  up  and  exhort  Friends  to 
diligence  in  their  nteetings  on  the  week-.hivs,  as 
well  as  on  the  First-day;  and  to  wait  upoii  the 
Lord  for  his  divine  wisdom  and  strength  to  guide 
them  and  preserve  them  out  of  evil;  kiniwing 
assuredly  that  the  diligent  waiters  upon  thcLuid 
siuill  be  jlllcd  vriih  good  things  ;  thorigh  tlic  c; 
less  and  lukewarnr  remain  in  weakness,  and 
often  overcome  by  the  enemy. 

II.  And  also,  that  Friends  every  where 
j  put  in  mind  to  keep  under  the  leading  and  g-.ut; 

ance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  in  their  outward  haliits 
and  fashions  thereof ;  not  suflering  the  spiiif  of 
the  world  to  get  over  them  in  a  IiLst  to  be  like 
unto  them  in  things  useless  and  superfluous; 
lest  it  prevail  upon  them  (by  giving  a  little  way 
to  it)  till  it  leads  them  from  the  simplicity  and 
plainness  that  becomes  the  gospel,  and  so  from 
one  vain  liberty  to  another,  till  they  come  to  lose 
the  blessed  liberty  that  is  iu  Christ,  into  wliich 
they  were  in  measure  redeemed,  and  fliU  back 
into  the  bondage  of  the  w^orld's  spirit,  and  grow 
up  into  the  liberty  of  the  flesh,  with  the  lusts 
and  concupiscence  thereof,  and  so  lose  botli  their 
name  and  place  in  the  truth,  as  too  nutny  have 
done. 

III.  And,  for  the  prevention  of  these  things, 
we  do  intrcat  and  desire  all  3'ou  our  dear  Friends, 
brethren  and  sisters,  that  are  parents  and  gover- 
nors of  families,  that  _ye  diligently  Lay  to  heart 
your  work  and  calling  in  yotu'  generation  fir  tiio 
liord,  and  the  cliarge  committed  to  you  ;  not 
onl}'  in  becoming  good  examples  unto  the  younger 
sort,  but  also  to  use  your  power  in  3our  own 
fmiilies,  in  the  educating  your  children  and  ser- 
vants in  modesty,  sobriety,  and  in  the  I'ear  of 
God;  curbing  the  extravagant  humor  in  the 
young  ones  vdien  it  doth  appear,  and  not  to  in- 
dulge it  and  allow  of  it.  For  you  are  set  in  your 
families  as  judges  for  God,  and  it  is  you  that 
must  give  an  account  of  the  powqr  committed  to 
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you,  and  when  you  see  a  libertine,  wanton  spirit 
appear  in  your  children  or  ?ervonts,  that  Insteth 
after  the  rain  custoins  and  fashions  of  the  Vt'orld, 
cither  in  dressings,  habits,  or  outward  adornings, 
and  craves  your  assistance  and  allowance,  without 
which  it  cannot  get  forward  while  thoy  are  under 
your  government ;  0  tlieu  look  to  yourselves,  and 
discharge  your  trust  for  God  and  for  the  good  of 
their  souls;  exhorting  in  meekness  and  command- 
ing in  wisdom  ;  so  that  j'ou  may  minister  and  reach 
to  the  witness,  and  help  them  over  their  tempta- 
tions in  the  authority  of  food's  powci'j  and  when 
they  feel  themselves  helped  and  delivered,  their 
soul's  will  bless  God  for  you,  aud  you  Avill  reap 
the  comfort  of  your  labor. 

IV.  And  dear  Friends,  as  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  bring  forth  a  day  of  liberty  and  freedom 
to  serve  Him,  in  which  He  hath  stopped  the 
mouths  of  the  dcvourers,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
His  name's  sake  ;  0,  therefore  let  every  one  have 
a  care  so  to  use  this  liberty,  as  the  name  of  God 
may  be  honored  by  it;  and  not  an  occasion  taken 
by  any,  because  of  the  present  freedom,  to  launch 
forth  i)ito  trading  and  worldly  business  beyond 
what  they  can  manage  honorabl}'  and  with  re- 
putation among  the  sons  of  men,  and  so  that  they 
may  keep  their  word  with  all  men,  and  that  their 
yea  may  prove  yea  indeed,  and  their  nay  may 
Ltjii.ij  iijiiL;;;;],  ibr  ■\vjiatsocver  is  otherwise  cometh 
of  the  evil  one.  And  such  who  make  themselves 
guilty  of  thus  dishonoring  God,  aisd  the  holy  pro- 
fession of  His  name  and  truth,  such  are  for  judg- 
ment by  the  truth;  and  the  judgment  of  truth 
ought  to  be  set  over  them,  that  the  truth  and 
those  that  abide  and  walk  in  it  may  be  clear  of 
their  iniquities. 

V.  And,  dear  Friends,  as  concerning  those 
who,  through  letting  in  the  enemy  of  their  souls, 
have  lost  their  part  of  this  our  heavenly  unity, 
and  sought  to  break  the  sweet  Iiarmony  of  the 
church  and  churches  of  Christ  in  some  few  places, 
(but  which  is  impossible,)  we  let  you  know  the 
power  of  the  Lord  in  righteous  judgment  is  come 
over  their  evil  works,  and  they  cannot  proceed. 
But  divers,  who  were  for  a  time  beguiled  and 
darkened  by  them,  have  received  mercy  from 
God,  and  light  to  sec  whither  they  were  going, 
and  are  returned  to  the  slicpherd's  fold,  to  the 
comfort  of  their  souls,  and  the  praise  of  God  : 
and  concerning  them  that  remain  still  under  the 
influence  of  that  evil,  separating  spirit  in  any 
measure,  (being  betrayed  at  unawares,)  we  desire 
they  may  be  gained  upon  in  a  Christian  tender- 
ness of  spirit,  and  that  bowels  of  compassion  may 
be  exercised  towards  them,  for  their  recovery  (if 
possible)  out  of  tlie  snare,  into  which,  by  the 
high  swelling  words  of  others,  they  are  fallen ; 
that  so  ye  may,  as  the  apostle  saith,  "  put  a  dif- 
ference; raising  some  by  fear,  ])lucking  them  as 
brands  out  of  the  fire."  And  where  any  real 
simplicity  or  true  tenderness  doth  remain,  it  will 
answer  your  tenderness,  and  be  won  upon  by  it, 
and  turn   from  the  wandering  stars  that  have 


'misled  them,  and  from  the  wells  that  i,. 
the  waters  of  life  in  them,  (to  nourish  ar,.! , 
their  souls  and  feed  upon,)  aud  treci  v  i 
fruit. 

VI.  Farther,  wo  give  you  to  tlndei;  !.i' 
several  good  Epistles  from  divers  j.an- 
world  were  read  amongst  us;  as  from  ]{ 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  Barbadocs,  Ti. 
Maryland,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  Rhou.j  ; 
and  from  sundry  parts  of  tliis  nation,  sV-,. 
the  prosperity  of  truth,  and  the  incr. 
Fi'iends,  and  th'^iv  jrreat  concord  av_<\ 
the  blessed  truth,  to  our  great  comfort  yn-i 
the  Lord. 

VII.  And  that  the  Friends  appointed  ■, 
spcct  the  accounts  did  report  to  I'.s  (li  ■. 
found  the  accounts  M'ell  and  fairly  kept,  :u  . 
balance  thereof  not  much  different  froni  \;; 
was  last  year ;  so  that  there  was  no  need  ■ : 
further  collection  this  year  ;  and  that  the  1': 
that  are  captives  in  Mequincz  cannot  }\. 
gotten  at  liberty,  tliough  much  industr} 
been  used  about  it;  but  Friends  arc  still  in  : 
to  procure  their  liberty  in  some  time,  of  v 
you  may  hear  further  when  it  is  effected. 

VIII.  And  we  give  you  to  kuow  that  th- 
Friends  of  this  city  that  are  entrusted  for;, 
year  with  the  accounts,  are  John  Eldridgo,  i- 
jamin  Antrobus,  Thomas  Barker,  Thoma.s  ' 
Thomas  Hudson,  and  John  West. 

IX.  And  it  is  the  desire  of  Friends  genr' 
tliat  you  all  be  careful  in  your  }iIontlily 
Quarterly  Meetings,  in  collecting  the  suffer';; 
of  Friends  by  priests  aud  impropriators,  for  i:-- 
testimony  against  tithes,  and  what  goo<].<  !•= 
taken  away  fro)a  them  upon  that  account, 
the  value  thereof;  as  also  about  repairs  of  sk-.;;- 
houses,  or  about  not  swearing,  and  all 
sufferings  on  truth's  account;  and  let  then; i' 
carefully  recorded  and  witnessed,  and  copic? .-" 
up  to  London,  from  your  Quarterly  ^lectiup  - 
your  correspondents,  tliat  tlie  sufferingsofFr'.'.:-' 
for  their  testimonies  may  not  be  lost. 

X.  It  was  agreed  by  Friends  with  one  i-'^ 
sent,  that  this  meeting  be  continued  the 
year  at  the  usual  time,  as  the  Lord  shall  i'--* 
to  make  way  for  it;  and  that  in  order  thcriu:- 
two  sound,  faithful  Friends  in  every  county  i--' 
be  desired  to  come  up,  that  know  the  siiil-  - 
Fi'iends  and  their  sufferings  in  their  respoc'  - 
counties;  to  whom  -^vc  leave  it  to  give  a  fir*--'* 
account  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  glorioa-^  j  "^' 
sence  of  the  Lord  manifested  with  us  here. 

XI.  Finally,  dear  Friends,  we  tenderly,  in 
love  of  our  God,  recommend  you  all  to  the  ^' 
of  His  Grace  and  Wisdom,  to  govern  and  on'-"" 
you  in  peace,  patience,  union  arid  concord, 

to  shun  all  occasion  of  discord  aud  couteu'-' " 
that  is  out  of  truth ;  that  all  your  affairs  mnv  ■■' 
managed  in  true  love,  in  the  peaceable  spirit  - 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  tenderly  ch--  ' 
and  advise  that  all  Friends  every  where 
peaceable  and  quiet  in  their  spirits,  and  iuoU^' 
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t^tt  ia  tlipir  conversations  and  discourses,  that 
^„,;f,«  ki  in,  entertain  or  mix  with  that  jcalons, 
eltU'jnai^ing  epirit,  that  is  at  work  in  some 
of  uiignitcful  prejudiced  persons,  who  will 
S.-4  »cc  the  present  providence  of  God,  and  mercy 
«»  .;£ijoy  under  the  king  and  his  government; 
4'i-ni:  their  own  interests  more  than  the  public 
/-.fi  iJi  peace  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

i't  *i  Almighty, preserve  you,  and  he  with  you 
u*.  all  in  Christ  Jesus.  Amen. 

.•^ii-m.'d  in  bebalf  of  our  said  meeting,  by 

IliCHAllJJ  ElCHyiKbSON. 


Communicated  for  Friends'  Review. 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONVERSION  OF  A  JEW'ESS 
CHRISTIANITY,  IN  A  LETTER  TO  EDW.  TEASE. 
(Concluded  from  p.ige  110.) 

TKis  Interview  gave  me  great  pain,  for  I  teu- 
4^fiy  loved  my  earthly  parent.  I  was  obeying 
ST  lie^ivenly  one,  and  was  wonderfully  assisted 


fM3  on  high  to  persevere  in  my  Christian 
tr-%r~-'i.  After  this  last  mentioned  interview,  I 
t-  r.vu  (o  think  it  my  duty  to  be  baptized  with 
«i:,i«r,  ;uid  had  several  conversations  with  the 
ru!.i-tcr  on  that  subject,  who  gave  me  great  en- 
-1  «jr.vi:cn)cnt,  and  1  was  publicly  baptized  and 
'  ■"  !  a  nT^piber  of  that  (^bapel.  jAlllunigb 
!  •'•  It  if  my  dutj'  to  be  baptiy-ed  in  public,  it  was 
*  vi-rv  great  trial,  especially  as  I -had  not  a  single 
friend  to  aecompany  me,  not  even  my  own  hus- 
Ufid;  but  I  may  truly  say  that  strength  is  not 
tntlbcld  from  tlieui  wbo  cast  their  care  on  him, 
f»L>r  blessed  be  his  holy  name.  And  great  was 
tisc  j'tace  which  I  for  a  time  enjoyed  after  having 
•j'-ciared  myself  an  humble  follower  of  our  bless- 
«-i  I/jrd  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  yet  with  all 
l.W  joy  I  experienced,  I  never  could  join  in 
*'.sj:ijig  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  which 
tiKit  time  used  to  surprise  me  much — as  among 
tfer  Jew;;,  (and  they  are  generally  good  singers,) 
i       considered  as  one. 

I  rcuiaincd  in  the  constant  attendance  of  my 
f'Jii.-!r>  of  worship  for  about  two  years,  and  great 
the  comfort  I  enjoyed,  earnestly  desiring  that 
»»v  dour  husband  might  feel  the  pleasure  that  I 
-'tit;  tijT  although  a  most  excellent  moral  man,  he 
"ifi  not  aitond  any  place  of  worship.  I  often 
tfcyited  liim  to  come  with  me,  but  could  not  pre- 
'"nl  on  hhn,  when  I  gradually  saw  a  change  come 
*^tT  him,  and  at  last  he  confessed  Jie  was  not  so 
»*;-[»y  as  lic  thought  /  was,  and  began  to  be  very 
About  this  time,  a  young  nuui  who  was 
'>Tliri<>  Willi  him  bought  a  parcel  of  old  books, 
ain.ing  them  was  "Hubert  Barclay's  Apo- 
*>7;"'  and  being  struck  with  the  title  thereof, 
''^-^ed  the  young  man  to  lend  it  to  him,  and 
''-•^  f«Tuxd  gave  liim  great  satisfaction.  A  short 
''^•■^^  .'if  tt'r,  (jne  First-day  morning,  observing  some 
,  ''';»'lf  go  into  the  Westminster  Meeting  House, 
,  '"''"'•^■''d  them,  and  at  diniier  time  he  told  me 
'^•'l  "'■''^  '^''cn  to  a  place  of  worship.  I  inquired 
"««»t  lie  had  heard,  and  he  replied— "No  per- 


son  spoke  that  morning — but  be  had  felt  that 
communion  with  liis  IMaker  to  which  liiflicrto  he 
was  an  enlire  stranger,  and  with  Divine  aid  he 
would  go  again." 

I  then  said  if  such  were  his  feelings  I  was  vciy 
glad,  and  hoped  he  might  be  strengthened  to  keep 
his  resolutions.    He  continued  to  attend  Friends' 
meetings  and  felt  satisfaction  therein;  and  the 
more  he  came  to  understand  Friends'  principle,-;, 
the  more  he  was  convinced  of  them,  and  gradually 
began  to  put  in  practice  M-hat  he  conceived  to  be 
the  truth  ;  and  ma'iy  were  the  ."V!iovance^  h'^  ]:■■.'] 
to  encounter  from  his  fellow  workmen  on  that 
account,  as,  for  instance,  using  the  plain  langn.riL-e 
gave  offence  to  some,  and  caused  others  to  laujdi 
at  him.    But  he  found,  by  being  firm  and  con- 
sistent to  -what  he  believed  to  be  the  tnath,  thc,<c 
petty  difficulties  gave  way,  and  he  w.as  rosi'Cefed 
more  by  his  fellow  workmen  than  ever.  Gre;it 
was  my  delight  when  I  saw  that  my  dear  hu-band 
was  a  regular  attender  of  a  place  of  worship,  n-id 
in  this  I  clearly  saw  an  answer  to  my  juayers, 
and  was  greatly  strengthened  in  my  faith,  call- 
ing to  mind  the  gracious  promise,  "  What.'^oever 
ye  ask,"  &c.    I  continued  in  this  hapjpy  state  f  >r 
some  time,  thinking  that  I  had  made  my  calling 
and  election  sure,  when  my  health  began  to  de- 
cline, and  T  was  constantly  reflecting  on  eternity; 
and  the  idea  presented  itself  continually  t"  my 
mind  :   After  all  thy  professions,  art  thou  fit  t<i 
die,  and  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ?  Then 
came  a  long  train  of  doubts  and  fears,  for  I  naw 
clearly  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  the  pi-.-ilive 
command  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  .lo.-us 
Christ,  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,"  and  fcoiing 
my  own  imperfect  state,  the  idea  of  death  made 
me  truly  miserable.    But  in  this  conflict  of  mind 
and  time  of  sore  trial,  I  had  the  satisfaction,  wliicli 
to  me  was  a  real  blessing,  of  receiving  greut 
sympath}'  from  my  hui^band,  who  advised  me  to 
wait  upon  the  JMost  High,  and  lie  would  renew 
my  strength — and  recalled  to  my  mind  that  as 
Jle  was  my  first  teacher,  if  I  would  only  i-'iil 
upon  Jlim,  he  would  not  withhold  his  instructions 
About  this  time  I  began  to  feel  dissatisfied  with 
the  doctrines  I  heard  preached,  as  they  did  not 
appear  to  coincide  with  what  I  found  in  the  Ne^f 
Testament  in  many  particulars.    Neither  did  ti:e 
appearance  of  the  congregation  seem  to  come  v.p 
to  that  Christian  simplicity  which  I  began  t'» 
think  necessary  for  the  followers  of  the  n'ock 
and  lowly  Jesus;  therefore  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  minister.    1 1  ^ 
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me  very  kindly,  and  to  the  best  of  hi.-f 
he  endeavored  to  refute  the  objections' ih-'it  I  a-i- 
vanced,  though  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  my  f.vvA. 
At  this  time' my  health  became  ver>-  bad.  aud  t.,e 
doctor  advised  me  to  go  out  of  L<'nu..!S  .-r  a 
change  of  scene  and  air,  as  nu-dicme  v.ouid  l-c  of 
no  fin-ther  use.  But  knowing  my  dear  burban."  s 
circumstances,  I  did  not  like  to  mention  U  t.> 
him,  yet  felt  assured  that  if  1  addr.vssod  mv.'^'lf 
to  the  Physician  of  Souls  Jf:  would' open  t-jiua 
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way  for  nic.  Short!}*  after,  iny  luisbaiid  came 
home  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  a  cliange  of 
scene  would  be  beneficial  for  nic  as  ho  had  scon 
an  advertisement  that  he  thought  would  suit  liim, 
to  go  to  Scotland.  I  thoi  informed  him  of  what 
the  doctor  liad  told  me,  and  the  reason  that  I 
had  not  said  anything  to  him  about  it,  and  that 
I  could  plaiidy  see  this  was  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
My  husband  then  wrote  to  Scotland  and  got  the 
situation,  for  which  we  were  truly  thankful  that 
we  could  see  even  in  our  temporal  aflairs  the 
hjiud  of  Him  who  works  all  things  for  good  to 
those  who  love  and  fear  him.  Blessed  be  his 
holy  name,  forever  and  forever  !  Before  leaving 
London,  I  received  a  certificate  of  mendiership 
from  the  minister  and  elders,  recommending  me 
to  the  care  of  any  Cluistian  church  among  whom 
my  lot  might  be  cast.  On  our  arrival  in  Scotland, 
m}"  husbaud  continued  to  attend  Friends'  meet- 
ing, and  I  sometimes  accompanied  him.  As  yet 
I  did  not  feel  clear  to  present  my  certificate  to 
any  Christian  church,  but  sought  the  Lord  as  I 
'  used  to  do — in  my  own  apartment — and  truly  I 
may  say  I  was  taught  by  Him  who  teaches  as 
never  mau  taught;  and  the  objections  that  I  had 
against  some  of  the  views  of  Friends  Vvcre  grad- 
ually removed  one  by  one;  but  the  disuse  of  the 
outward  supper  caused  me  many  sleepless  nights 
and  anxious  hours.  For  1  thought  Friends  were 
right  in  other  respects,  but  had  great  doubts  on 

"W'^hen  we  had  been  in  Scotland  about  twelve 
months,  my  hu.sband  felt  it  his  duty  to  apply  for 
membership)  witli  Friends,  who  thought  jirojier  to 
accept  liim.  As  regards  myself,  it  pleased  the 
Most  High  to  lead  me  step  by  step,  until  I  saw 
(icurhj  it  was  nceessar}'  to  leave  all  outward  cere- 
monies, and  that  the  Christian  religion  v^aa piircli/ 
i-pirUuul,  and  wanted  not  the  sujiport  of  any  out- 
ward forms  or  observances.  Then  great  was  the 
peace  of  mind  that  I  enjoyed,  and  many  wore  my 
thanksgivings  to  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  for  his 
tender  mercies  to  an  unworthy  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham. I  then  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  apjilication 
to  be  admitted  into  membership,  and  Avas  kindly 
received.      *     *    Thy  aficctionate  friend, 


AVUAT  IS  TIIK  HAPPIEST  SEASON  ? 
At  a  festal  party  of  old  and  young,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  which  .sca.son  of  life  was  the  most 
hapjy?  After  being  freely  discussed  by  the 
guests,  it  was  referred  for  answer  to  the  "  host, 
upon  whom  was  the  burden  of  fourscore  years. 
He  asked  if  they  had  noticed  a  grove  of  trees 
before  his  dwelling,  and  said,  "  When  the 
spring  comes,  and  in  the  soft  air  the  buds  arc 
breaking  on  the  trees  and  they  are  covered  with 
blo.^soms,  1  think  how  hrouCiful  -t's  spring!  And 
vhen  the  sumnjcr  comes  and  covers  the  trees 
with  its  heavy  foliage,  and  singing  birds  are  all 
among  the  branches,  I  think  liovi  hen^itiful  k  sum- 
mer !    When  autumn  loads  them  with  golden 
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fruit,  and  their  leaves  bear  their  ^orgco- . 
I  think,  liow  hcoxdifvl  is  ov/v.mn  !  Ai;.; 
it  is  sere  winter,  and  there  is  neither  fo); 
fruit,  then  I  look  up,  and  through  th.. 
branches,  as  I  never  could  until  now,  I  ;. 
stars  shine. — Evening  of  Life. 


INTEMI'ERANCE,  CONSIDERED  AS  A  DLt; 

When  all  the  evils  which  flow  from  iiij. 
ance  are  taken  into  account,  it  must  be  ad- 
to  be  the  greatest  scourge  to  which  the 
race  is  exposed ;  and  with  this  striking 
ence,  that  whereas  in  other  eases — war,  pt.-- 
or  famine,  for  example — we  may  sufl'er  v.;- 
being  given  the  choice  or  chance  of  e.^o.i;- 
this  instance  the  evil  stalks  abroad  in  the  ■ 
day,  destroying  on  every  side,  involving  a!;l 
innocent  and  the  guilty,  desolating  hciai-  . 
bosoms,  and  originating  jniserics,  the  ex'n 
which  can  never  be  known  in  time. 

It  is  not  the  least  formidable  character!-- 
this  vice,  that  its  indulgence  not  only  d(  -:. 
the  moral  sense,  weakening  or  oblileratii:. 
self-respect  and  wholesome  dread  of  the  lu 
opinion,  but  that  it  leads  to  physical  cl.  . 
in  the  organism  of  its  victims,  the  eflti: 
which  is  almost  to  preclude,  after  a  certain  t 
all  possibility  of  reform.    The  craving  for  .-■„ 
lants,  which  at  first  was  only  a  sensual  indul:; 
becomes  a  morbid  appetite;  and  if  the  c 
still  \rithin  reach  of  remedial  measures,  tlni 
suit  can  only  be  exjiectcd  by  treating  it  as  it : 
of  disease,  partlj'  mental,  p.-irtly  jjhysical,  Iv 
which  the  will  and  choice  of  the  suil'erer  luu- 
left  altogelher  out  of  the  account.    So  far 
is  concerned,  it  is  but  lost  labor  to  enforce  r 
him  the  utter  ruin,  in  every  sense  of  the  v 
wdiich  he  is  bringing  \ipou  himself.    He  ki: 
all  that  as  well  as  any  one.    There  may  po^■ 
remain,  along  with  this  knowledge,  some  li: 
ing  desire  to  save  himself  from  inipendiiiL' 
struction  ;  but  he  is  too  often  completely  p'- 
less,  as  a  child  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  giain 
may  be  torture  to  think  of  what  he  has  coi!>- 
and  wdiat  is  yet  to  come;  but  the  secret  tor 
of  all  is  to  be  without  that  fatal  stiraular; 
which  his  nervous  system  has  become  ac 
tomcd.    This  he  feels  that  he  must  have,  at 
cost. 

That  it  can  come  to  such  a  pass  as  this,  ' 
constitution  once  healthy,  is  owing  to  the 
of  a  wonderful  conservative  principle,  with  v. ' 
all  living  nature  seems  to  be  endowed,  li 
gauized  beings  v^ere  not  cajjable  of  enii'- 
much,  and  of  encountering  much  in  the  v-- 
deleterious  influence  in  every  form,  dcstrU' 
of  life  would  proceed  at  a  rate  disproporlioi);' 
the  ratio  of  I'cproduction.    As  an  able  phy- 
gist  has  observed,  "  Nature  runs  long  ace 
with  her  children  ;"  and  agencies,  which  arc 
to  be  destructive  in  tinie,  arc  yet  resiste'!- 
their  injurious  eflects  neutralized,  by  the  )  • 
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■^■f  thi*  principle  of  self-adjustment.  Thus,  if  a 
^  .s<r  ii>;»n,  of  average  health,  were  to  adopt  the 
iiiit*  of  the  drunkard  for  a  season,  he  would, 
J  ,  to  a  cortnin  point,  he  able  to  return  to  his 
•  jiacr  condition,  and  with  only  a  tenipoi'ary  dc- 
^iT^-iuont  of  his  health.  Where  that  point  lies, 
~1<1  depend  entirely  on  circumstances;  the  de- 


of  the  excess,  the  particular  agent  employed, 
llio  constitution  of  the  party,  would  all  have 
rellect;  but  that  bourne,  from  which  there 
H  &  >  rt'turn,  lies  before  all  who  persevere.  After 
(  ijTie,  the  nervous  system  becomes  tM.;ea?cd ;  the 
tvjini  can  no  longer  reason  or  think  ;  and,  unless 
ti<  .^!l-l)Owerful  grace  of  God  be  sought  and  ob- 
uiticJ,  he  must  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
;&A<ter  to  whom  he  has  surrendered  himself. 
•  This  .state  of  the  human  constitution  is  techni- 
c*l!v  called  "  dipsomania,"  or  thirst  madness  ;  and 
i:  l-<  astonishing  that  a  proposal  for  its  legalized 
t^-eiUuent,  as  a  form  of  insanity,  should  only  now 
made  in  a  tangible  shape.  This  proposition 
is  K't  forth  iu  a  work  by  Dr.  Peddie,  of  Ediu- 
fcar.'h,*  and  merits  the  serious  and  anxious  at- 
ti  iision  of  all  who  possess  the  power  of  influ- 
ciicing  public  opinion. 

I;i  lu-inging  our  minds  to  the  consideration  of 

■  -  important  question  from  a  new  point  of 

iiiusfc  not  overlook  tlic  fact  that  the 

■  vd  turpitude  involved  in  the  preliminary 
'■■i^'cs  of  the  disease,  remains  just  tlie  same  as 
l".i-jre.  Indeed,  it  will  receive  additional  ag- 
...••.ivation,  as  soon  as  the  true  nature  of  the 
?.r:]:iJy,  so  likely  to  .supervene  after  vicious  in- 

'    .v-iice,  is  thoroughly  understood  ;  but  it  does 

f'jilow  from,  this  that  the  miserable  dipsoma- 
r:'.jo  .>i}iould  not  become  an  object  of  solicitude 
:  'r  the  philanthropist  and  Christian  moralist. 
iKc  very  fact  that  he  has  reached  the  lowest 
'i  ?}itli  of  his  degradation,  holds  out  the  only  re- 
gaining hope  of  his  ultimate  restoration  to  his 
t  ufo  among  rational  and  responsible  beings.  In 
Soi.s  lowest  depth  the  liand  of  benevolence  may 
liim,  and  draw  him  forth ;  but  if  kept  there, 
hi*  case  is  hopeless  indeed. 

It-  is  so  common,  among  sober  and  rational 
t'C't^nhs,  to  look  upon  all  cases  of  coniirmed 
'iniiikenness  as  alike  presenting  the  same  fea- 
^ifos  of  moral  perversion,  that  the  writer  of  this 
^•iper  leels  called  upon  to  bring  forward  a  case, 
i  !r  (he  authenticity  of  which  he  can  vouch,  and 
*»!ii'^h  tends  strongly  to  show  the  general  truth 
''''  the  principle  here  contented  for,  while  at  the 
s-\i!i(;  tinie  it  holds  out  an  awful  warning  to  all 
*  ni;iy  be  yet  within  the  limits  of  reformation 
'•u  riopuct  of  this  most  insidious  and  dangerous 

•  ouio  years  ago  a  gentleman,  of  some  conse- 
'i  ''''ict!  Ill  the  place  where  he  resided,  had  given 
^'*)'  to  the  practice  of  dram-drinking,  to  such  a 
l'  "''^^  ^^"^  completely  got  the  upi^er 
fcsiid.    lie  was  fully  conscious  of  all  the  evils 

*  "  Ripsomnnia 
f*^'*."  K.lir.l. 
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which  such  a  practice  brings  in  its  train,  and. 
after  many  struggles  witli  himself,  he  a!  length 
broke  off  the  degrading  habit.  ]5uf,  alas!  he 
had  already  passed  the  boundary  line  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above;  his  nervous  system  wa.s' 
affected,  and  his  tortures,  brought  on  by  a.bsti- 
nence,  were  all  but  insupportable.  Still  he 
persevered.  A  naturally  strong  and  well-regu- 
lated mind  maintained  a  fearful  struggle,  and 
the  very  fact  that  it  was  so,  is  proof  that  there 
was  still  some  hope  of  a  cure.  While  iu  this 
stato  of  sulToring — of  which  few  can  firm  an  idi-'n 
but  those  who  have  endured  nervous  affliction  in 
some  of  its  forms — this  gentleman  called  one 
day  upon  a  friend,  who,  being  somcwhut  of  a 
naturalist,  had  recently  put  a  viper  into  a  jar  of 
brandy,  and  this  was  now  standing  on  theniunlel- 
shelf  of  his  study.  The  unfortunate  dip.somaniac 
could  not  help  casting  wi.stful  looks,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  tliis  jar  of  the  magical  liquor,  ([uite, 
as  it  would  seem,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  it 
contained  a  noxious  and  di.sgusting  re])tile;  until 
at  last,  while  the  owner's  back  was  turned  for  a 
moment,  he  sprang  upon  it  like  a  hungry  we-If, 
drew  the  cork  in  an  instant,  and  swallowed  the 
brandy  to  the  very  last  drop  ! 

In  this  strange  fact,  do  we  not  see  a  lively 
emblem  of  what  men  are  doing  everyday?  Is 
the  serpent  less  palpable — we  had  ahno.st  said, 
less  visible — in  the  "  flowing  bowl"  or  "  cheerful 
glass"  of  cvery-day  life,  when  the  limits  of  strict 
sobriety  are  passed,  than  it  was  iu  this  revolting 
Circean  draught?  and  what  a  picture  is  here  pre- 
sented of  the  obliteration  of  all  the  ordinary  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong,  under  the  inliucncc 
of  this  tenible  infatuation  ! 

This  incident  is  but  the  morale  of  the  drunk- 
ard's case,  rendered  visible  in  the  form  of  a  strong 
and  striking  illustration.  Certain  dcstruction  of 
liealth  and  life;  impoverishment  and  ruiuof  wife 
and  children;  the  abandonmout  of  all  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  a 
rational  being,  whether  as  regards  time  or  eter- 
nity— all  is  encountered,  and  would  be  eiicouu- 
tered,  were  it  a  thousand  times  more  formidable 
in  fact  or  in  prospect,  when  once  the  power  of 
intemperance  is  fairly  established  over  the  sou!.^ 
and  bodies  of  its  victims. 

It  ought,  surely,  to  have  an  arresting  eflect, 
when  a  man  considers  that  there  is  a  recognized 
class  of  maniacs,  rendered  so  by  intemperance,  t<. 
which  he  may  belong,  if  he  persevere  in  his 
downward  career:  while,  as  before  observed,  it 
it  come  to  be  felt  and  acted  on,  that  thc.-e  in.sine 
persons  arc  fit  objects  of  legislative  care  ami  at- 
tention, upon  the  same  grounds  as  other  snuereni 
from  insanity  are  so,  this  may  hold  out  a  Iioik; 
that  many  who  now  have  no  ])rospcct  beloro^them 
but  an  early  and  a  dishonored  grave 
restored  by  proper  treatment  to  moral 
to  ))hysical  health. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  canvass  in  this  pbce 
the  question  before  ua  in  its  medical  aspects 


miglit  be 
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have  tio  doubt  tliiit  means  maj  be  found,  by  wbich 
the  insatiable  craving  for  a  stimulating  regimen, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  dipsomania,  may  be 
got  rid  of  graduall}'  and  innocuously,  and  the 
nervous  system  of  tlio  sufferer  brought  again  into 
a  healthy  condition,  liut  for  this,  neither  quack 
medicines,  nor  the  moral  resolution  of  the  patient 
himself,  can  be  trusted  :  if  done  at  all,  it  must  be 
done  under  a  regular  aud  enlightened  system  of 
hospital  treatment. 

From  this  outline,  imperfect  as  it  Is,  our  read- 
ers may  form  some  idea  of  the  mali'dy  ivhich  it  is 
now  desired  to  bring  under  tbe  cognizance  of  the 
Legislature,  in  a  way  very  different  from  that 
■which  is  commonly  associated  with  the  "  Laws 
against  Drunkenness."  It  is  the  writer's  deep 
conviction  that  the  views  put  forward  by  Dr. 
Peddic  are  as  philanthropic  as  they  arc  sound  in 
science,  and  it  is  his  earnest  wish  to  assist  in 
forming  public  opinion  in  accordance  with  them. 

The  attenipt,  were  it  nothing  more,  to  save 
those  who  are  become  incapable  of  saving  them- 
selves, would  be  a  noljle  one,  and  well  worthy  of 
a  Christian  state.  As  a  matter  of  pure  benevo- 
lence, it  would  deserve  our  sympathy  ;  but,  as  the 
evils  of  intemperance  afl'ect  the  state  at  large,  by 
depriving  it  of  the  services  of  the  citizens,  and 
increasing  its  burdens  in  other  ways,  it  is  of  great 
gci'.i-'V.,!  i)ii]ior(j.nce  that,  so  far  as  possible,  a 
remedy  should  be  found  for  this  monster  evil.- — - 
Leisure  Hour. 


Extracts  from  "  Three  Lectures  on  tlic  Early 
History  of  tJie  Society  of  Friends  in  Bristol 
and  Somersetshire."   By  WiLLiAJi  Tanner. 

(Continued  from  page  507.) 

I  do  not  know  that  I  liave  much  occasion  to 
regret  having  but  a  short  space  to  devote  to  the 
middle  period  of  our  history ;  for  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  in  that  of  other 
religious  sects,  and  of  the  Christian  church  at 
large,  the  middle  period  was  one  of  spiritual 
darkness  and  depression.  If  the  first  period  of 
our  Society  was  not  in  all  respects  a  golden  age, 
it  was  an  age  of  zeal  and  love;  and  the  Christian 
devoted  ness  of  its  members  was  the  means  of  at- 
tracting many  to  the  beauty  of  holiness.  The 
large  additions  made  to  their  numbers  from  time 
to  time  were  probalily  not  restricted  to  the  period 
of  per.sccution  J  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  large 
in-gathering  took  plack  in  the  south-western 
counties  itfter  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  means  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  those  who  attended 
the  different  meetings  at  that  time.  The  number 
of  marriages  was  very  large ;  scarcely  a  month 
pa.ssed  without  one  or  more  intentions  of  mar- 
ria^^c  being  brought  before  the  Bristol  meeting. 
This  may  be  partly  accnunted  i'or  hy  the  liberty 
to  marry  at  meefiug  being  generally  accon.led  to 
the  at(enders  of  meetings  whose  conduct  was 
orderly,  and  not  restricted^  as  of  latCj  to  tb.osc 


who  are  formally  recognized  a.s  meml.  ■. 
do  not  think  that  this  fully  accounts  f(,. , 
more  marriages  having  taken  place  tlion 
It  is  very  probable  that  in  the  nun-c  hir 
of  society  which  then  existed,  pruili- 
sidcrations  had  less  influence  in  restrai; 
riage  than  is  at  ptresent  the  case.  In 
the  meeting  house  accommodation  wa.s  j 
greater  than  at  present;  but  it  is  imj  < 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  mcctin-- 
Friars,  and  in  Temple  Street,  were  nf; 
the  same  ])ersons. 

In  the  description  given  of  our  Socic:-. 
by  Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaite,  at  the  ci; 
ment  of  the  second  volume  of  J.  J.  i; 
Memoirs,  he  remarks  on  the  extent  to  v).  • 
ditional  belief  and  formal  profession  mat', 
successors  of  the  early  Friends.    Ami  i 
met  with  abundant  evidence  that  this  r^  -- 
tation  was  fully  applicable  to  the  stale  e:'  ■ 
in  this  part  of  the  country.     }k'fore  tin  ' 
the  seventeenth  century,  many  of  the  i;..- 
for  worship,  held  in  the  middle  of  tin:  t- 
were  either  "  totally  neglected,"  or  had  • 
great  measure  declined."    To  this  succtr; 
deficient  attendance  of  First-day  ileetiu;.^ 
some  places  in  the  west  of  England,  no  i:  ■ 
Mas  held  before  one  o'clock  on  Fir.?t-ik:v 
where  two  meetings  were  held,  the  first  v::.-  ' 
poorl}'  attended,  the  reason  being  that  Y:  \ 
were  busily  occupied  with  their  worldly  t  i 

The  undue  pursuit  of  worldly  gain  u.  •  } 
considered  as  having  stood  in  the  relation  ol  •  \ 
cause  and  efl'ect  to  the  low  spiritual  conj  '  i 
with  which  it  became  connected;  and  there  '  \ 
doubtless,  many  things  Avhich  conspired  to  r.:;  \ 
members  of  our  Society  peculiarly  ojien  to  | 
a  snare.    Amidst  the  opposition  which  at  '  1 
arose  against  Friends  in  all  directions,  the  q:-x--  i 
of  a  livelihood  was  often  a  matter  of  great  ^■ 
eulty  :  but  their  neighbors  were  not  long  ii. ;  ' 
ceiving  that,  however  mistaken  they  might  1  ''■ 
some  of  their  views,  they  were  (generally  s;  • 
ing)  honest  and  true-hearted  men,  -whose  v  •"> 
was  their  bond.    They  could  send  their  chiK'" 
to  the  Quakers'  shops  with  a  certainty  that 
would  be  as  well  served  as  they  would  liavc 
themselves.    The  old  proverb  that  '•houes:^ -^^ 
the  best  policy"  was  not  long  in  being  \ct-'' 
by  the  success  which  attended  the  comnK'  - 
undertakings  of  many  of  the  early  Friends.  1'  ■ 
again,  whilst  they  gave  up  a  great  deal  of  ' ' 
to  the  attendance  of  their  meetings  and 
church  services,  their  diligence  in  following  t'  ■ 
business  was  not  interrupted  by  the  frivol^u.- ; 
suits  aud  amusements  in  which  many  "i  ' 
neighbors  indulged.    They  were  ready  t'5  ' 
tribute  their  substance  for  the  benefit  of  oth'  " 
i^ot^vithstaIlding  their  own  losses,  to  an  est'  - 
will  oh  might  well  surprise  us,  were  it  not 
one  of  the  benefits  of  suftering  is  the  eflVct  v.  -i.  • 
it  ]iroduces  in  opening  the  heart  toward.- 
sufferers  j  but  on  the  ot  her  hand  their  pti?'  - 
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|^^^:r^we^e  very  simple.    Neilbcr  thcli"  farni- 
cJrtis*,  nor  food,  was  of  an  expensive  kind. 
?i,  tfic,"^,  i'nil  ill  oilier  ways,  a  foundation  was 
i  C,T  ihe  accr.ijiiilation  of  wealth  to  an  cslonfc 
,  -      it  was  not  easy  to  foresee.    Still  more  diffi- 
.  ,;i  w-ts  it  to  perceive  the  effects  whieli  sneh  ac- 
.  .  ■-uhtioii  would  produce  upon  individuals,  and 
-  .  ri  (lie  general  stxite  of  the  Society.  There 
,     h'lwevcr,  indications  given,  in  some  of  the 
i>  ;;iiKiits  i.stfued  iu  very  early  times,  that  the 

■  i  ."r  of  wliich  I  speak  was  by  no  means  over- 

, i.  It  certainly  does  not  form  njiy  part  of 
,  !  ;i>iiicss  of  (he  Church  to  define  (he  c-xtcid 

•  E  hieh  it  is  right  for  its  members  to  accunm- 
;      v,.\-iltli ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difti- 

;  r  f  ir  individuals  to  set  the  limit  for  them- 
^       ;  but  I  believe  that  our  Society,  in  common 
V  !)i  other  Ciiristian  bodies,  would  have  derived 
rn  iit  from  a  clearer  recognition  of  tlie  ]irineiple, 
\  ("liristians  should  cease  to  accumulate  wealth 
'.cri  tliej'  have  reached  the  point  at  which  con- 

■  li-i'c  tells  them  they  have  enough,  [f  the 
:      which  Richard  Eeynoldslaid  down  for  him- 

•  'f.  of  spending  his  income  year  by  year,  had 
..<ji  more  generally  followed  by  those  of  our 
1;.;  lubcr.T  who  )iad  obtiiincd  a  compctonoe,  there 
y.  ■^rc'.it  reason  to  believe  that  important  benefit 

have  riccrued  b  jlh  to  themselves  and  their 
!  .:;jilie.s. 

l!at  I  must  make  further  reference  to  the  un- 
V. koine  subject  of  ilte  declension  which  marked 
'■he  .second  period  of  our  history.  It  was  alike 
•■i^'«>r\-able,  in  town  and  country;  and  although 
fix-  indications  of  it  were  somewhat  di/Terentj 
•rt  /rlJlj-mindedness  was  as  much  evinced  by  the 
cii.-lu.sive  devotion  which  some  gave  to  their 
as  by  the  zeal  with  wliich  others  followed 
t!:"ir  merchandize.  Not  only  were  the  meetings 
f  r  woi-ship  neglected,  but  in  regard  to  every 
(■ranch  of  our  Christian  profession  unfaithful- 
I'V^s  appeared.  The  increase  of  wealth  was 
fnnul,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  to  iiupede, 
'■;!!kt  than  assist,  the  exercise  of  ehru-ili/.  Conr- 
1  kiint  was  made  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
^  •!iierset,  in  1740,  of  the  deplorable  circum- 
•■'■liccs  of  ])oor  Friends  in  divers  ]iarts  of  the 
'^"liiiiy  :  and  an  epistle  was  sent  to  the  Monthly 
.'Ic-.  tings,  recommending  a  more  charitable  dis- 
{■>^!tion  on  the  part  of  Friends  of  ability. 

Ju  1742  mention  is  made  of  the  underhand 
r-'^yiacnt  0^ ecclesiastical demamh,  which  the  Quar- 
'^•Hy  -Meeting  considered  to  be  only  "  deceit." 
'.>!jr  tcKtiniony  against  v:ar  was  conapromised  in 
f  ^;nJllar  manner- — i'ubscriptions  being  entered 
yt'j  by  many  Friends  for  providing  substitutes 
J''_r  such  as  were  called  upon  to  serve  in  the 
»!i:!!!ia,  Uealiijg  in  smuggled  goods  is  also 
«^i-nfioncd  in  the  Quarterly"  ^Meeting  minutes, 
^he  simplicity  of  dress,  by  which'  the  early 
were  distinguished,  was  exchanged  for 
*istravagai)cie6  then  in  fashion,  rTames 
*';'"gii,  who  came  to  Bristol  in  1728,  says  that 
plain  dress  caused  him  to  appear  like  "a 
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speckled  bird  and  the  fatlier  of  the  late  J.  S. 
Fry,  who  settled  here  about  1748,  found  only 
two  young  men  in  tlie  meeting  who  dirssed 
phunly.  Sau)uel  Emlen  is  said  lo  liavc  ad- 
dressed himself,  in  one  of  hi.s  sermons,  to  the 
"  powder-pated  beaux." 

Church  discipline  and  ovrrsirf'lit  had  suffered, 
at  least,  as  great  a  decline  as  the  conduct  of  tho 
membei-5.  In  1757  the  Somersetshire  Meetings 
arc  stated  to  have  been  altogether  deficient  as 
to  the  appointment  of  overseers.  Wrong-doci-s 
vore  o1'-  ".'odj  in  mnny  instanc's,  to  conti'M'c  a 
nominal  connection  with  the  Society:  whilst,  in 
others,  the  discipline  was  exercised,  but  with 
le&s  of  Christian,  forbearance  than  formerly.  I 
have  met  with  many  cases  in  which  persons 
were  disowned,  without  having  received,  as  far 
as  can  be  learnt  from  the  minutes,  a  single  oflicial 
visit.  The  love  of  souls  and  the  desire  to  reclaim 
the  wanderer,  seem  to  have  given  place  to  the 
notion  of  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  Society. 
Testimonies  of  disunion  were  issued,  "  forthw  ith," 
against  persons  of  disreputable  conduct :  and  one 
Friend  was  disowned  bccau.se  hcrei'ascd  lo  fasten 
a  copy  of  his  declaration  of  repentance  to  the 
market-cro!<s  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  need  not  surprise 
us  that  the  select  character,  before  referred  to,  a.s 
having  been  given  to  the  Meetings  for  I)isci- 
pliiie,  Av.as  found  to  be  injurious  in  its  operation; 
and  that,  in  many  ca.ses,  the  place  of  the  "  nursing 
fathers,"  came  to  be  filled  by  such  as  must  rather 
be  described  as  "  lords  over  the  heritage."  The 
Somersetshire  ]Monthly  Meetings  being  held  in 
private  houses,  were  the  more  liable  on  that  ac- 
count to  be  restricted  to  particular  cliques  and 
classes.  In  1748,  I  find  the  Quartcrli/  Jlredn;/ 
adjourned  to  the  house  of  John  Thomas,  of 
Winthill.  In  Bristol,  the  meetings,  though  not 
held  in  private  houses,  became  very  exclusive  in 
their  character.  A  friend  is  still  living  amongst 
us,  Arnee  Frank,  now  in  his  ninety-second  year, 
who  remembers  the  operation  of  this  cxclu-^n  e 
S3'stem.  He  has  told  me  that,  when  he  returned 
to  Bristol  in  1792,  from  his  apprenticeship  to 
Thomas  Young,  of  Jdilverton,  he  believes  the 
late  Joseph  Storrs  Fry  and  himself  were  the 
only  young  men  in  Bristol  who  ventured  to  in- 
trude themselves  info  the  meetings  for  disci]>Iine. 
It  was  natural  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
struggle  for  pre-oninencc  should  have  led,  a.s'  of 
old,  to  dissension  and  ]wty  spirit.  The  nianner 
in  which  the  Yearly  JMceting  exercised  its  dsa- 
ciplinary  powers,  became  a  matter  of  greil  di.«- 
satisfactlou  to  the  meetings  composing  it^:  and 
the  opinion  was  repeatedly  expres-cd^  tuat^it 
should  be  held  as  a  meeting  for  worship  on.y. 
A  minute  of  the  Somersetshire  Quarteily  Meet- 
ing,  1722,  on  this  subject,  say.s— "  ^\  e  find 
Friends  very  desirous  that  fellowship  may  bo 
iiraintaincd  in  charity,  v/hich  \n  our  bort  fortress, 
^Ve  don't  approve  'that  Friends  be  obliged  to 
answer  any  stated  questions^  but  may  be  left  at 
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liberty  to  ask  or  auswerj  as  iu  the  wisdom  of  God 
may  appear  to  edification."* 

(To  be  concluded.) 


'     THE  EKNKFIT  OF  SCIENCE, 

A  writer,  describing  a  Night  in  the  Print- 
ing House  of  tlie  jManchestcr  Examiner,  says  : 
"  Thirty  years  ago,  the  Tvaste  cotton  from  the 
factories  was  useless.  It  was  thrown  out  in 
heaps,  or  tossed  i)ito  rivers.  But  now,  by  the 
aid  of  science,  that  greasy  mass,  too  dirty  to 
touch,  is  opened  out,  boiled,  washed,  bleached, 
ground  into  pulp,  and  made  to  flow  out  ?.  b^-iUi- 
fnl,  continuou  ;  vvob  of  paper,  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  a  week." 
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Book  of  Meetings. — This  valuable  compila- 
tion, published  by  S.  S.  &  AY.  Wood,  No.  389 
Broadway,  New  York,  under  the  direction  of 
New  York  Meeting  for  Sufiei-ings,  was  noticed 
in  the  Eeview  a  few  montlis  .since.  A  supply 
lias  been  received  at  this  office,  and  the  book 
will  be  furnished  on  applicatio)i,  l)y  leiter  or 
othr')w!?e,  to  ^Yln.  Macuiven.  Price  20  cents 
each;  or,  if  .sent  by  mail,  25  cents. 

It  contains  an  account  of  the  times  and  places 
of  holding  the  Yearly,  Qiiarterly,  Jlonthly  and 
other  Meetings  of  Friends  in  this  country,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  Correspondents  of 
tlie  Yearly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  and  will  be 
found  very  convenient  and  valuable  as  a  book 
often  needed  for  reference. 

Western  Yearly  Meeting. — Having  been 
kindly  fuinished  with  a  printed  copy  of  the 
Jlinutes  of  AVt stern  Yearly  Meeting,  we  insert 
this  week  some  extracts,  showing  the  action  of 
the  meeting,  on  the  subjects  of  Education,  Pro- 
hibitory Temperance  Laws,  the  concerns  of  the 
People  of  Color,  Indian  Civilization  and  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Jlcligions  Beadiiig, 
 —<»>—.  

MAnruKi),  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  West  Fal- 
mouth, Jiaiiibtable  County,  Mas.s.,  on  tlie  lUh  of  2d 
month  liu-t,  RieiiAm)  .Jcnics  Mesdknhav.l,  of  Minnea- 
olis,  M.  T.,  (liile  of  Nortli  Carolina,)  to  Avbx  G., 
aughler  of  Sihi.?  nnd  Ch!oc  Swift,  of  West  Falmouth. 

■  ,  At  Friends'  -Meeting-,  I'.ack  Creel.,  Handolph 

Co.,  North  Carolina,  on  the.  13tli  of  10th  niontl),  1858, 
Thoma.s  C.  Dlnuar,  to  Maut  K.  1Ii;ni,i:y,  both  luein- 
her.?  of  Back  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 


*-The  Bristol  Yearly  Meeting  ceased  to  act  as  a 
meeting  for  discipline  in  ITT'-',  but  was  continued 
some  time  longer  as  a  meeting  foe  worship. 


II  E  V  1  E  W  , 


Died,  near  Ogden,  ITcnry  Comity,  Ind.,  on  ■ 
ult.,  William  B.  Ai.itKirrsoN,  in  Iiis  45th  yc.r. 
bcr  of  Rpiceland  Monthly  Jfeeting. 

 ,  Also,  .-vt  the  Fame  place,  on  3d  of  Oi'.i 

Eli  Albertso-n,  son  of  the  abore  aamed  Frir-;, . 
nearly  10  years. 

 ,  In  Casco,  Maine,  on  the  11th  of  lOiii 

Daniel  Cook,  a  member  of  Windham  Month; 
ing,  aged  88  years,  G  months,  and  11  d;ivs.' 
established  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  i'l:.-' 
was  eoncerned  in  meekness  to  follow  Him.  ; 
last  moments,  he  said  he  lelt  the  goodness  of!.' 
venly  Father  to  sustain  and  comfort  him,  and  i; 
doubtless,  gathered  with  tlie  just  of  .^U  gciK:; ; 

 ,  On  the  ICth   of  10th  month,  at  the  re-'. 

of  his  son,  Ephraim  Lee,  in  Polk  County,  lov,.-., 
Lee,  in  his  91st  year,  a  member  of  Threi-  ; 
Monthly'  Meeting. 

 ,  At  the  re.^idence  of  Asa  Staples,  .Sprir/^ 

Cedar  County,  Iowa,  on  the  Cth  of  8th  mom!:. 
Edwin  Pritchard,  a  member  of  Hed  Cedar  M.. 
Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age. 

This  dear  young  fiscnd  was  naturally  of  a  Iho' 
ful  mind,  and  in  early  life  be  evinced  a  spirit  <] 
mission  to  the  will  of  Hie  Lord,  and  as  he  was  en 
to  give  up  all  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  and  look  u 
alone  for  consolation,  he  was  favored  in  a  remiirl 
degree  to  experience  in  his  last  illness,  the  laiv. 
verified  :  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  v 
mind  is  staved  on  Thee;  bccauiC  he  trustc-ti. 
Thee." 

Through  an  illness  of  more  than  two  ycar= 
faith  in  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  unshaken,  > 
eo'.ild  look  upon  his  a))proaehing  close,  not  only  " 
resignation,  but  with  cheerfulness  and  joy.    IK'  • 
said  that  his  heart  was  filled  with  such  swoct ;  : 
it  was  like  a  balmy  river  to  bis  soul,  or  as  it  he 
bathing  iu  an  ocean  of  light  and  love.    The  cveu.:; 
before  his  death  be  said,  "The  fear  of  dying  is  i-. 
taken  away,  and  death  has  no  sling."    He  rcqucjt-: 
that  some  dear  friends  should  be  sent  for,  saying.: 
thought  that  uight  would  be  his  last.    Through  '1 
evening  and  greater  part  of  tlie  night,  his  snU'erir; 
was  extreme,  but  he  was  enabled  to  take  an  afl'eciior 
ate  leave  of  his  friends,  nnd  v.'as  engaged  almost  cor. 
tinually  in  offering  thanksgiving,  prayer  and  prai^t 
A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  became  easy,  ar. 
rested  easy  till  near  hi^  last,  for  which  blessing  b 
heart  seemed  to  overflow  -with  tliankfulness. 

 ,  On  the  2oth  of  9fh  month  last,  Wir.i  ia 

Swain,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Ni:' 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Guilford  Couut; 
N.  0. 


ANCIENT  REVIVAL  IN  HAMPDEN  SI15NEY 
COLLEGE. 

This  well-known  A^irginia  College  was  oric 
(long  since)  in  a  very  sad  condition  spirituall} 
Not  a  pious  student  was  knowti  within  its  wal'- 
But  the  Spirit  of  God  was  hovering  over  i 
One  student  by  the  name  of  Hill,  (  Dr.  lli 
of  "Winchester,  Ya.,)  often  felt  troubled  by  tl; 
recollection  of  a  dear  deceased  mother's  jiioii 
counsel.  He  longed  for  more  religious  ligh 
but  ho  had  no  Bible,  and  feared  to  purchase  oU' 
lest  it  should  be  found  with  him,  and  expose  hii 
to  the  ridicule  of  his  companions.  The  burdt 
on  his  heart,  howevei',  became  insupportable,  an 
he  at  length  secretly  requested  a  student  who; 
home  was  near,  to  bring  one  of  his  mother's  rcl 
gious  books  to  him,  a  vague  hope  existing  in  h 
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?%*t  i!te  perusal  of  some  such  work  would  | 

.:,  f  f.)  ll'lH  .«0U1. 

.,i  \«i!ii:ui  sent  to  hiiu  Alkhics  Alarm, 
■^^  (I'O  .looi-,  lie  lay  down  on  his  bed  to 

l'r<.-.-H;ntiy  some  one  knocked.  Dioad- 
l/'^is  bt!  futiiid  reading  such  a  l)ook,  he  made 
*^*Wf.'-  I'^''^-  ''^^  student  continued  to  knock 
'^.i  i-«sl  Jfio  'I'JO''  ^1"*^''      ^'''^^  admitted.  Seeing 
^        open,  he  seized  it,  and  inquired  with 
nr^rfc  «jrf>ri.-e,  "  Hill,  do  you  read  such  books 
;Vc«r''  "Ye.?,!  do,"  was  the  reply.  "Ah, 
x:-'x  may  obtain  religion,  but  I  never  can. 
'  «s.'rtv  b<Te  a  professing  Christian,  but  through 
fttflKT  i  hid  the  fact,  and  have  been  carried  along 
ft>  ifer  eurrcut  of  wickedness  until  I  fear  there  is 
i-.-i. for  me."    lie  then  stated  that  there 
others  whom  he  believed  serious,  and 
!«■■->  friends  there  agreed  to  take  up  the  sub- 
■;  j  i.-iniest,  and  together  seek  for  salvation. 

iior  two  were  invited^  and  they  met  for 
.0.  '    They  did  not  know  how  to  pray,  but 
i  to  be  taught.    They  tried  to  sing,  but  in 
!  k;;  jTf-ssed  voice,  as  they  feared  the  other  stu- 
'■i-'-  wrould  hear  them.    They  were  found  out, 
iu  ,  K.v<'r,  and  a  crowd  gathered  around  the  door, 
-   r-.iiiicd  to  put  a  stop  to  auy  such  proceed- 
'f  he  College  officers  were  at  length  obliged 
-  and  di;-per.^c  tlic  rabble. 
1     uuise  of  the  riut  was  inquired  into.  One 
'  .-.  ,'l<;;idi'r  in  wickedness  arose  and  stated  that 
or  four  of  the  boys  were  having  a  pra3'er- 
;^^ !T.g,  and  they  were  "  determined  to  have  no 
•■--.•li  dijliigs  there."    The  good  I'lesidcnt  looked 
4-i  !';o  persecuted  young  men  with  tears  in  his 
stud  said,  "Is  there  indeed  such  a  state  of 
'•l^iu^  in  the  College  ?    Then  God  has  come  near 
'  ■  u*.    My  dear  young  friends,  you  shall  be  2U'o- 
v<-i<.-a1.    \  our  next  meeting  shall  be  in  my  par- 
and  I  will  be  one  of  you."  So  the  nextmeet- 
vta.s  appointed  at  the  President's  house,  and 
sv     than  half  the  College  attended.    The  good 
^  ^^~  vvent  on  from  day  to  day  until  the  majority 
*'  -x  hopefully  converted.    Many  who  had  been 
s*'-^!  violent  in  their  opposition,  were  broiiglit 

stop 
coun- 


i*ir  St  the  feet  of  Jesus.    Nor  did  the  work 

^  l  ii..-  fniits  of  that  revival  scattered  throughout 
["^^  wild;  many  became  southern  ministers,  and 
■"■■^  fne  who  interrupted  the  reader  of  AUeiue 
sHerwards  President  of  a  western  College.— 
"'^'ncoH  Messenger. 


'■I'lIE  KIGHT  USE  OF  WEALTH. 
,  '^'"1  world  teacheth  me  that  it  is  madness  to 
^■'•v  behind  me  those  goods  that  I  inight  carry 
-•■l  ine.  Cl)ri.stianity  teacheth  me  tbiit  wliat  I 
^■•intid.ly  give  alive,  I  carry  with  me  dead;  and 
^^'.^■"•ru-ncc  teacheth  ujc  that  what  I  leave  behind 
^  ^^''^  carry  that  treasure  with  me,  by 
f 'iiiij-r  u,  wliich  the  worldling  loseth  by  kccpin'g 


EXTRACTS  FROM   THE    MINUTES    OF  AVy-STEnN 
YEARLY  MEETING. 

T'lie  committee  appointed  to  digest  a  suitable 
plan  for  the  management  of  Education  and 
Schools,  and  the  names  of  suitable  Friends  for  a 
Comnnttee,  now  make  the  following  report  which 
is  satisfactory,  and  the  Friends  repoi'ted  are  ap- 
pointed a  General  Committee,  who,  with  the 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  are  directed 
to  attend  to  the  subject,  as  the  plan  embraced  iu 
the  report  directs. 

"The  Committee  appointed  to  digest  a  plan  fur 
an  organization  on  the  subject  of  IvJuca'ion  and 
Schools,  unite  in  proposing  the  following: — 

1st.  That  the  Yearly  Meeting  appoint  out  of 
its  own  body,  a  standing  committee  of  men  and 
women  Friends,  for  the  promotion  of  eilucutt\jn, 
to  be  called  the  General  Conimittce  on  Educa- 
tion, the  members  of  which  may  be  coutinui.d, 
or  re-appoiuted  from  year  to  year,  as  the  im-eting 
may  see  fit,  and  meet  once  a  year,  at  Plainficld  : 
on  Third  day  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  each  Yearly 
Meeting. 

2d.  That  the  Quarterly  Meetings  be  recou;- 
meuded  to  appoint  a  suitable  number  of  men 
and  women  Friends,  to  unite  and  act  with  .such 
members  of  the  Yearly  ]Mccting's  Committee  as 
may  be  members  of  the  Quarter.  The  associa- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Quarter,  with  those  of  the  Yearly  Meclicg, 
within  its  limits,  to  form  a  branch  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and  to  meet  once  in  three 
month.s,  and  as  much  oftener  as  they  may  see  fit; 
each  branch  to  have  its  Clerk,  and  make  regular 
reports,  and  send  Picpresentatives  to  llie  General 
Committee,  aud  have  the  general  supervisioa  of 
all  the  schools  of  Friends  within  their  limits. 

3d.  That  the  Monthly  Meetings  also  be  re- 
commended to  appoint  each  its  Committee  to 
have  the  special  charge  of  the  schools  witliin  its 
limits,  over  which  they  may  have  control,  to 
meet  with  and  form  a  part  of  the  Branch  Coni- 
mittce, aud  act  under  the  advice  and  in  subordi- 
nation thereto,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  attend  the 
General  Committee  as  members  thereof. 

'tth.  The  Monthly  jMeeting's  Committee  to 
make  report  to  the  branches,  of  all  matter  re- 
quired of  them  ;  the  branches  to  the  General 
Committee,  and  the  General  Conmiittee  to  the 
Y'early  Meeting;  each  Committee  to  report  to 
the  meeting  which  appointed  it,  once  a  year,  aiid 
as  often  as  called  upon  or  required  to  do  .'■o. 
The  General  and  Branch  Committee  to  have  the 
privilege  of  visiting  auy  subordinate  meeting  or 
Cotnmittee,  as  they  may  deem  it  neces.-ary. 

5th.  That  the 'Committees  of  tiie  Monthly 
^Meetings  have  the  entire  management  of  the 
schools,  as  to  the  admi.ssion  of  scliohirs,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  schools,  aud  the  procuring  aud 
en)pIo)'ing  of  suitable  instructors,  and  Ujake  re- 
port to  the  Branches  on  the  following  points,  to- 
wit:— 
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1.  What  niUDber  of  Friends'  children  from  5 
to  21  jcurs  of  npe  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Friends'  children  are 
taught  in  schools  under  the  ffuperinteiidcucc  of 
Committees  of  Monthly  Meetings? 

3;  Vrhat  number  of  such  schools,  and  the  time 
of  their  continuance? 

4.  What  number  of  Friends'  cliildreQ  are  sent 
to  schools  not  under  such  superintendence,  but 
•ffhiih  are  taught  by  Friends? 

5.  "What  number  of  Friends'  children  are  sent 
to  schools  which  are  not  tauplit  by  Frier^ls? 

0.  What  number  of  Friends'  children  growing 
up  without  literary  instruction  ? 

7.  What  number  of  Meetings  of  F'ricnds  in 
which  thej-e  is  no  school  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Friends  ? 

8.  Do  the  scholars  attending  Friends'  schools 
regularly  attend  the  midweek  meetings  in  com- 
pany with  their  teachers  ? 

9.  What  branches  of  learning  are  taught  in 
Friends'  schools? 

10.  Are  the  IToly  Scriptures  used  in  the 
schools  as  a  class  book  daily  ;  are  portions  thereof 
read  by  the  teachers,  or  otherwise  to  the  scholars 
each  day  ? 

11.  Do  the  Committees  make  regular  reports 
Rt  least  once  cacli  year,  to  the  meetings  th"t 
itppoiuc  tiiem  ? 

12.  What  number  of  First  day  Scripture 
Schools  have  been  in  operation  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Committees  of  Monthly  Meetings? 
"What  length  of  time?  What  number  have  at- 
tended such  schools,  and  liow  many  are  Friends?" 

The  Friends  appointed  at  a  former  sitting  to 
prepare  memorials  to  the  Legislatures  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  on  the  subject  of  Prohibitory  Tem- 
perance Laws,  report  the  following,  which  have 
been  read  and  adopted. 

The  following  named  Friends  are  appointed  to 
attend  to  the  presentation  of  the  memorials  to 
the  respective  Legislatures  : 

For  Indiana. — Eli  J.  Sumner,  Edmund  Al- 
bertsou,  Alexander  Clark,  James  Kersey. 

For  llUnok. — Absalom  Elliott,  Abraham 
Smith,  Zimri  Lewis,  Uriah  McMillan. 

Tlicy  are  authorized  to  have  a  suCGcient  num- 
ber of  copies  printed,  and  draw  upon  the  treasury 
to  defraj  the  expense,  and  are  to  report  to  next 
Yearly  Meeting. 

"  TO  Tinj  BK.NATE    AND    HOUSE    OV  KEPRESKSTATI VKS  OF 
THE    STATE    OF  INDIANA. 

The  n;cmorial  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting,- 
coniposcd  of  that  portion  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends  residing  in  the  central  and  western 
portion  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  respectfully  re- 
presents. 

That,  actuated  by  a  deep  interest  in  all  meas- 
ures tliat  tend  to  promote  the  morality,  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  citizens  of  our  beloved 
country,  we  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  us, 
arising  from  the  obligations  we  all  owe  to  our 
Divine  Ivdwgivcr,  our  Heavenly  Fathci-j  as  well 


as  a  regard  for  the  best  interests' of  o;,- 
beings,  to  appear  before  you,  to  urge  t!.. 
si'ty  and  importance  of  enacting  a  la\^  ■ 
most  efleetuully  prevent  the  traffic  in  ; 
ting  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  sup;  • 
evils  of  intemperance  within  our  Statt;, 

We  regard  it  as  one  of  fhe  most  fioi.-. 
gations  and  duties  devolving  upon  civii 
ments  to  protect  society  from  the  inroad- 
by  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  tci! ; 
that  are  calculated  to  degrade  the  st^d 
religion  and  morality,  ihe  preservation 
motion  of  which  are  essential  to  the  pr  ■ 
even  in  temporal  matters,  of  any  peopk> '.  -. 
And  your  memorialists,  believing  the  ,<■::'. 
toxicating  liquors,  and  their  use  as  a  L-.- 
to  be  a  great,  moving,  active  cause  in  •' 
duclion  of  crime  and  wretchedness,  anu  j 
ing  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  progre;-?  r 
piety,  would  therefore  most  respectfully  '; 
nestly  request  that  your  honorable  biidy,  , 
its  present  sesf^ion,  such  a  law  as  will  ! 
efficient  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  into:. 
liquor.-j  as  a  beverage,  and  thereby  prc\' 
growing  evils  of  intemperance  from  q  i 
in  our  midst. 

In  conclusion,  feeling  that  iu  the  niakl; . 
r.dmiuitiiidion  of  our  laws,  we  are  rc,-p 
to  Ilim  who  ruleth  among  the  nation.- 
carth,  our  prayers  are,  that  you  may  bo 
by  Best  Wisdom  to  the  enactment  of  l;l^^■ 
will  promote  the  best  interests  and  pro.=[ . 
our  common  country." 

(That  to  Illinois  the  same,  excepting  a 
of  address.) 

The  Committee  appointed  to  give  aid 
struction  to  the  peojile  of  color,  now  rt, 
follows,  which  is  satisfactory. 

REPOIiT  OF  TUE  COMMITTEE  ON  TUE  CONCERN'S  Oi 
PEOPLE  OF  COLOR. 

"  To  the  Ycc  rly  Meeting  now  sitting: 

Dear  Fricmh, — Reports  are  received  fr 
the  branches  of  this  Committee,  exhil:- 
summary  account  of  tbeir  labors  for  the  i-- 
of  the  colored  people  in  their  several  limits- 
It  appears  that  there  have  been^  eigk- 
schools  within  our  limits  :  one  for  nine  v.v  ■ 
two  for  six  months,  four  for  three  month- 
one  for  about  seven  months,  during  the  ]•a^•.  .• 
in  wliich  Friends  have  given  advice  _ai;u  : 
ance,  both  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  in 
considerable  number  of  children  have  ro"- 
instruction. 

In  most  of  these  schooks,  all  the  c 
branches  of  an  Engli.sli  education  have 
taught,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  by  colors 
sons,  some  of  whom  are  quite  competent 
cicnt  teachers.    A  considerable  nnmbor  ol 
children  liavc  been  receiving  in.^tructioii 
schools  of  Friends,  where  they  have  not  I-' 
settlements  so  that  schools  of  tlieir  own  (' 
had 
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■fV^*  is-ive  also  been  ten  First-day  sclioolsfor 
av?vr^a»s^l  in.struction,  some  of  T.'liich  liave  Ijeeii 
>j.fv>ir  fcSi'-  iidciJ,  .ind  most  of  (ho  BranchoK  inen- 
iitcroasing  interest  in  the  concern. 
JJJttf  lliver  I'rancb  reports  that  about  SGO  was 
s«f»i  10  a.-sist  in  building  a  meeting  house  in 
^     it.^  neighborhoods,  where  there  had  been 
^  <Jfc>.!n>ved  by  fire  by  some  malicious  persons, 
»>t  »3ai:o  being  also  used  for  a  school  house. 
Whit'.*  l^ich  Branch  reports  $40  for  the  educa- 

ci"j>"'ii'  children  in  Indianapolis, 
roi-'m  IJranch  reports  that  they  have  expend- 
«»|  f  .12  tiO  in  aiding  them  to  build  a  school  house, 
in  t!ie  education  of  some  poor  children.  Also 
f  f  S.J  to  protect  a  colored  boy  from  being  sold 
.►•Isvory. 

<'..'^K'ord  also  reports  S2  50  paid  for  tuition  of 
f  liitJren. 

V,',.-  {I't'I  willing  to  say  that  although  the  dif- 
i  -'  jI  branches  of  this  Committee  find  many  ob- 
■     .iinoiig'st  the  femilies  and  children  of  this 
r.l  m  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  need  of  advice 
a-^i?tance,  yet  in  justice  to  them  as  a  class 
i*  r=ia*t  not  be  inferred  that  they  are  all  of  that 
''■  s  fiption.    Some  of  the  reports  allude  to  por- 
?i  r,  «  1)1  iliem  as  freeholders  in  fair  circumstances, 
,   '     V -ra!  ncighborlT^ods  we  fully  bebove  are 
c.incerned  for  the  moral  and  religious  train- 
of  their  families, 
.'^igiicd  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Jajies  Kkrsey,  Clcrh." 
S'i->t!j  MuiUh  23d,  1858. 

'liic  Friends  appointed  at  a  former  sitting  on 
tbc  Milijcct  of  Indian  Civilization,  &c.,.  report  as 
/■■•il' which  is  satisfactory. 

"  The  Committee  appointed  on  the  subject  of 
inliun  Civilization,  after  deliberation,  were  unit- 
"kI  iii  proposing  that  a  few  Friends  be  appointed 
i>3  vi.^it,  as  way  may  open,  some  of  the  tribes  of 
l!:^'iiaiis  west  of  the  Jlississippi,  to  learn  what 
5 'Stir  condition  is  as  nearly  as  practicable,  and 
ffj'^'rt  to  the  meeting  next  year.  To  compose 
committee  we  propose  Eleazer  Bales,  Robert 
^•ibidsun,  Edmund  Albertson,  Ira  Ilaworth, 

rciuiah  Iladley. 
^  \\  e  also  propose  that  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
t*^  ri.-c.ju)mended  to  open  voluntary  subscriptions 
a'.d  Indiana  Yearly  ^Meeting  in  the  work  in 

that  body  is  already  engaged. 
Oil  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Alfred  Hadley." 

■^■tiiii  month  23d,  18.^)8. 

Ihe  I'ricnds  named  in  the  report  are  appoint- 
Indian  Committee,  and  they  are  instructed 
'f-  »'.icnd  to  the  service  set  out  in  the  report,  as 
-y  may  ojicn  for  it,  and  report  to  next  Yearly 
-"ivli,,,,.  ^  ^ 

I'ic  meetmg  not  being  satisfied  to  withhold 
''''  ""Prort  to  this  concern,  directs  the  Bubordi- 
^^U-  !iii.-eting.s  to  raise  in  their  respective  propor- 
''^t><^  the  sum  of  at  least  -SlOO,  to  forward  the 
tiui.,ly  to  the  Treasurer  oi'  the  Couimittee 


under  appointment  by  Indiana  Yearly  jM,cctingj 
and  report  to  next  Yearly  ^Meeting. 

The  Friends  apjiointcd  on  the  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  Itcligious  Beading,  make  tlje  fol- 
lowing report  and  ]ilau  for  the  organization  of  u 
Central  Book  and  Tract  Committee. 

"The  Committee  appointed  on  the  subject  of 
Books  and  Tracts,  have  had  the  suliject  under 
consideration,  and  are  united  in  proposing  that 
this  Yearly  Meeting  adopt  the  same  plan  that 
has  been  adopted  by  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
with  the  exception  that  no  appoiiii  uicut  be  made 
by  the  Quarterly  fleeting,  but  th.-it  (he  Monthly 
Meetings'  Committees  discharge  the  duties  cjii- 
tomplated  for  the  Quarterly  ]Moetings'  Com- 
mittees. 

To  constitute  the  Central  Conimittee,  v,-e  j.ro- 
pose  Jeremiah  Hadlej',  Alexander  Clark,  Henry 
Henley,  Isaac  Jones,  John  Newlin,  of  ^Vhite 
Lick;  Charles  Lowder,  Eli  A'^estal,  Eli  Overman, 
iMatthew  Stanley,  Barnabas  (!.  Ilobhs,  John 
Newlin,  of  Concord;  Eli  J.  Sumner,  Chaile.s 
Albertson,  John  Pinson,  Levi  T.  Pennington, 
John  P.  Wood,  and  Elijah  Mendenhall. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Edmund  A  l  j  ;  i:  1 1  x  .son.'' 

9th  mo.  23d,  ]858. 


CLAY-EATERS. 


What  Vv'ill  the  reader  ,say  on  hearing  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  even  clay  is  a  respectable 
and  resj)ected  food  ?  Travellers,  who  see  stranuic 
things,  are  very  positive  in  their  as.sertions  on  this 
head.  Humboldt,  a  man  whose  word  jastly  cur- 
ries with  it  European  authority,  confirms  the 
statement  of  Gumilla,  that  the  Otton)acs  of  South 
America,  during  the  periods  of  the  floods,  subsist 
entirely  on  a  fat  and  ferruginous  clay,  of  which 
each  man  eats  daily  a  pound  or  more.  Spix  and 
iMartuis  declare  that  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon 
eat  a  kind  oi'  loam,  even  when  other  food  is 
abundant.  Molina  says  the  Peruvians  frerjueiit- 
ly  eat  a  sweet-smelling  clay  ;  and  Ehrenbcrg  has 
analysed  the  edible  clay  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Bolivia,  which  he  finds  to  be  a  mixture  of  talc 
and  mica.  The  inhabitants  of  Guiana  mingle 
clay  with  their  bread ;  and  the  negroes  of  J aniaica 
are  said  to  eat  earth  when  other  food  is  deficient. 
According  to  Labillardicre,  the  inhabitants  ot 
New  Caledonia  appease  their  hunger  with  a  white 
friable  earth,  said  by  Yauquelin  to  be  compurcd 
of  magnesia,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chalk.  l_o 
conclude  this  list,  we  must  add  Siam,  Siberia 
!tnd  Kamtschtitka,  as  countries  of  clay-eati-is. 
This  is  rather  a  staggering  accumulation  of  a.-.-cr- 
tions,  which  we  cannot  dismiss  altogether,  oycii 
if  we  suppose  a  largo  allowance  of  sce[itici.sm 
justifiable.  Granting  the  fact  that  certain  kind- 
of  earth  are  really  nutritious  (and  it  is  aiffn  uli  to 
osca])e  such  a  conclusion),  we  in-e  eoinpletcly  at 
a  loss  for  an  adequate  exjilanation  oi"  it.  Little 
light  is  thrown  on  it  by  the  assumption,  probable 
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euouuli,  that  the  earth  must  contain  organic  mat- 
ter; because,  in  a  pound  of  such  earth  couhl 
scarcely  be  contained  sufficient  organic  matter  to 
!?up]}ly  tiic  demands  of  an  adult.  Nor  will  it  get 
rid  of  the  difliculty  to  say  that  the  earth  only 
appeases  hunger  without  nourishing  tlie  system; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  Humboldt's  testimony 
is,  that  the  Ottoinacs  subsist  on  clay  at  periods 
when  other  food  is  deficient;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  although  the  loml  sensation  of  hunger  may 
be  appeased  by  introducing  substances  into  the 
stomach,  the  more  im))erious  sjjslnnic  sensation 
of  hunger  i';  not  thus  Lo  be  appeased.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  content  at  present  with  accepting 
the  fact,  which  the  science  of  a  future  day  may 
possibly  explain. — Blackwood. 


BR. 


From  Cbambers'  Journal. 
ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL. 

We  find,  in  the  second  number  of  a  new 
monthly  magazine,  styled  the  English  Wovian's 
Journal,  a  piece  of  actual  life-history  of  a  most 
heroic  and  touching  character.  The  narrative  is 
an  account  of  the  professional  education  of  a 
young  Englishwoman  residing  in  America,  who 
lias  somewhat  astonished  the  world  b}"  becoming 
a  regular  diplomaed  physician,  and  settling  in 
that  capacity  in  New  York.  The  narrative  is 
the  production  of  an  admiring  and  sympathizing 
sister.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  was  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  seven,  thrown  with  their  mother  on  the 
world  by  the  early  death  of  their  fiither  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances.  She  had  a  severe  struggle 
for  some  years,  striving  to  maintain  herself  and 
help  the  junior  branches  by  teaching.  At  length, 
having  by  inconceivable  self-denial  saved  a  little 
money,  she  entered  ujion  a  course  of  education 
for  the  profession  of  a  physician,  being  of  opin- 
ion that  women  are  fitted  to  become  medical 
practitioners,  ami  that  she  would  be  doing  her 
sex  some  service  by  showing  them  the  way.  It 
will  be  foun'd  in  the  ensuing  extract,  what  diffi- 
culties, in  addition  to  those  of  poverty,  she  had 
to  overcome  before  the  attainment  of  her  wishes. 

"In  May,  1847,  after  three  years  of  inccs.sant 
application,  during  which  the  closest  study  had 
occupied  every  moment  not  engaged  in  teaching, 
she  left  Charleston,  and  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  she  endeavored  to  obtain  admittance  to 
the  niedical  schools,  but  M'ithout  success.  The 
physicians  at  their  head  were  either  shocked  or 
angry  at  her  re(]uest,  and  the  doors  of  all  those 
schools  were  closed  against  so  unprecedented  an 
application  ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  avail 
lierself  of  the  facilities  provided  for  students  of 
the  other  sex,  she  now  entered  upon  a  course  of 
private  anatomical  study  and  dissection  with 
Professor  Allen,  and  of  midwifery  with  Dr. 
Warrington,  of  Philadelphia.  But'although  she 
could  undoubtedly  learn  much  from  the  private 
lessons  of  competent  instructors,  slie  felt  that  so 
fragmentary  a  mode  of  study  could  not  give  her 
solid  medical  education  resulting  from  a 
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regular  collegiate  course; 'and,  moj, 
was  her  aim  not  to  incite  ignorant 
catcd  female  pretenders  to  an  unau!' 
sumption  of  the  physician's  office,  1.  ; 
contrary,  to  pi'oeure  the  opening  of  th,- 
ajjjiroaches  of  the  medical    career  • 
seriously  desirous  to  qualify  thcmscKi . 
worthy  discharge  of  its  duties,  by  pasvii, . 
i  the  course  of  preparation  prescribed  \: 
I  ad)nission  to  a  regular  medical  colli  _'.-. 
^  acquisition  of  the  medical  diploma — 
I  for  her  own  courst-  and  a  precedent  : 
I  women — were  essential  to  the  carrvin;,'  ■ 
I  plans.    She  therefore  procured  a  li.^t  ■ : 
medical  colleges  in  existence  in  the  Uni; 
and  proceeded  to  address  an  appliculi';, 
of  them  in  succession 

'  I  am  sending  out  arrows  in  every 
uncertain  which  may  hit  the  mark,'  .'^li.  ■ 
in  a  letter  written  at  this  time. 

Her  application,  tliough  accoiupai)'.  , 
certificate  of  her  having  gojie  through  i' 
site  preparatory  study  ruider  Dr.  Die- 
refused  by  twelve  medical  colleges, 
cases,  the  refusal  was  couched  in  the  ^\ 
homily  on  the  subordinate  position  ;t-\ 
woman  by  nature  and  society-,  and  her  ; 
tion  in  wishing  to  enter  a  sjihere  resurV' 
nobler  sex;  or  an  exposition  of  the  inn 
and  indelicacy  implied  in  a  woman's  ai' 
to  learn  the  nature  and  laws  of  her  own  ; 
organization.    For  several  months  it  a) ; 
though  even  her  tenacity  of  purpose  v- 
to  break  through  the  barriers  of  prcjii'i:'- 
routine  opposed  to  her  on  every  side,  i- 
length  her  path,  so  long  obstructed,  bcv: 
grow  clearer. 

Among  the  applications  she  had  made  tl ' 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  UuitC'l ' 
one  had  been  addressed  to  the  Medical  < 
of  the  Universit}^  of  Geneva,  in  the 
New  York.     The  feculty  of  that  insii: 
having  considered  her  request,  agreed  tlsi 
saw  no  reason  why  a  woman,  possessed  ef ! 
quisitc  preparatory  requirements,  shoukl  i 
admitted;  but  feeling  that  the  question  * 
whose  decision  must  rest,  practically, 
students  themselves — as  it  would  have  bo( 
for  them,  if  so  disposed,  to  render  a  place 
ampliitheatrc  untenable  by  a  ladj' — thov 
mined  to  refer  the  matter  to  them,  and,  '■ 
called  them  together,  left  the  applicati'.: 
them  for  examination  and  decision.  ^■ 
dents,  having  discussed  the  subject, 
unanimousl}'  in  fiivor  of  the  new  ap}ilic;inl 
a  '  preamble'  and  '  resolutions'  were  dm' 
and  voted  by  them,  inviting  her  to  en' 
college,  and  pledging  themselves  '  indiv. 
and    collectively,  that,  should  she  do 
word  or  act  of  theirs  should  ever  cau-o 
regret  the  step.' 

A  copy  of  these  '  resolutions,'  accoiVi 
by  a  letter  of  invitation  from  themselvi;-; 
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ij^-ft  ir-tnsiuiltcd  to  her  by  the  faculty  of  the 
r,u«)r>in-.  e^he  Avent  to  Geneva  in  November  of 
tti«»a  It--""'  entered  on  the  college  books  as 
•  V*. '-li"  '  f'l^l  threw  herself  into  the  study  of 
fy-'i-''^'^  branches  of  uiedical  learning  thus 
..•^•sf-i  I"  'it''';  ^^'''^  ardor  proportioned  to  the 
^rfi.'-aliit-'  fehc  had  had  to  overcome  iu  gaining 
^pitKvei  I*'  them. 

iiat  the  position  she  had  striven  so  hard  to 
^ttis  w.ii:  not  without  certain  incouvenieaces, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case;  and 
^.^^i  i-hc  had  -weighed,  and  was  prepared  to 
4«t4ai;>.  iL'-^ni,  for  the  sal.c  of  the  knuwledgo 
^5  could  obtuiu  in  no  other  way,  it  will  be 
understood  that  a  young  and  sensitive 
t  ie^'i  could  uot  find  herself  placed  in  so  novel 
t  letuatioii,  and  assist  at  all  the  demonstrations 
^tv4vv>i  in  a  complete  course  of  medical  exposi- 
'„u»,  without  occasional  severe  trial  to  her  I'eel- 

"Vi'>m  hor  first  admission  into  the  college  until 
3*.?  !r!'t  it,  she  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  pass 
!  out  Avithout  taking  any  notice  of  the  stu- 
L'oing  straight  to  her  seat,  and  never 
i'  iiDg  in  any  other  direction  than  to  tlie  pro- 
f.-.wir,  and  on  her  note-book. 

fATtcr  noticing  a  single  instance  of  attempted 
. riiiiunce  by  an  individual  who  was  promptly 
■'fl  hy  his  fellow-student-",  the  nnrrativo 

A  .sincere  regard  at  once  kind  a)id  rcspect- 
f,-!.  vv:ls  thenceforward  evinced  towards  her  by 
itllow-students;  and  though,  for  obvious 
Tn-i'otis,  she  still  continued  to  hold  herself  aloof 
:>•  to  social  intercourse  with  them,  yet,  whenever 
Xlc  oj)]jortunity  of  so  doing  ju'csentcd  itself  in 
S'j  j  cuurse  of  their  common  studies,  tliey  alwaj's 
ilfiwcd  themselves  ready  and  anxious  to  render 
i'-i  any  good  offices  in  their  power,  and  some  of 
ih,^m  are  among  her  truest  fiicnds  at  this  day. 

Ihe  feeling  of  embarrassment  which  had 
wased  her  so  much  pain  on  her  first  appearance 
iiaoiig  her  fellow-studeuts  was,  however,  soon 
s^^'idied  by  familiarity  with  topics  forming  tlie 
»  f.'<('(:t  of  daily  study,  and  was  at  length  entirely 
tiwrbed  in  the  growing  interest  and  admiration 
e-iciicd  hy  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  mechan- 
*«n  of  the  human  frame.  But  the  suH'eiing  it 
fc^'l  caused  her,  on  her  entrance  into  the  college, 
*''*~'^'"t<^d  to  her  the  desirability  of  providing  a 
-r»i-<-!x«s  medical  school  for  the  reception  of 
/^iifile  students  only — an  institution  which,  she 
•''[Ks  to  estiiblish  in  the  course  of  time. 

liut  though  the  'lady-student'  had  tbus 
good  her  position  within  the  walls  of  the 
e^iiv^e,  the  suspicious  and  hostile  curiosity  with 
*«ich  she  was  regarded  in  the  little  town  was 
'^ij'-'siding.  She  could  not,  at  first,  obtain 
*-'iSitission  to  a  suitable  boarding-house;  the 
'■•*'|  -  "f  tbose  establishment  having  been  tlireat- 
^sed  v,-ith  the  desertion  of  their  '  best'  inmates 
^^'ei'c  received.  As  slie  went  through  the 
W'ccti,  on  her  way  to  and  from  the  college. 
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audible  whispers  of  'Here  she  comes!'  or  rude 
cries  of '  Come  on,  Bill,  let's  have  a  gcod  look 
at  the  lady-doctor!'  would  meet  her  cars;  and 
not  only  idle  boys,  but  Avcll-dressed  men  and 
women,  would  place  thcuiselvcs  before  her,  or 
draw  up  iu  little  knots  along  the  pavement,  to 
see  her  go  by,  as  though  she  had  been  some 
strange  animal  from  another  planet.  J5ut  the 
passage  of  the  quiet-looking  little  figure,  dressed 
with  the  utmost  simplicity,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  rude  people  about  her,  and  looking  neitlicr 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  gradually 
Ceased  10  o^vcite  rcuiark;  ainl  tvhcu  she  L;;ii. 
been  called  upon  by  the  wives  of  some  of  (ho 
professors,  the  most  'respectable'  of  the  boani- 
ing-houses  consented  to  receive  her  as  an  in- 
mate. *    *    *  * 

From  the  time  when  she  had  first  ' 
enter  upon  the  stiuly  of  medicine,  until 
recent  period,  she  pursued  a  system  of  sci 
iu  every  branch  of  pcrsomtl  expenditure  .so  rigid 
that  it  would  be  hardly  credible  to  those  wiio 
had  not  witnessed  its  details,  and  involving  pri- 
vations that  only  her  exceptional  temp'oraMjirut 
could  have  enabled  her  to  tindergo.  JJer  ar- 
rangements were  invariably  made  on  the  l'-n?.t 
expensive  scale ;  she  put  up  with  the  simr  lcst 
accomiuodatious,  dressed  with  more  than  Qnalccr 
plainness,  v/cnt  about  ou  foot  in  all  weatliers  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  her  strength,  and  resolutely 
denied  lierself  everything,  without  cxcejitifjir, 
that  it  was  po.ssible  for  her  to  do  without.  Ads 
of  rare  generosity  on  her  part  towards  olhens 
during  this  period  migl)t  be  cited;  but  with  re- 
gard to  herself— although  additional  resources 
were  placed  at  her  disposal  by  her  relatives  in 
England — her  self-denial  was  inexorable;  every 
farthing  thus  economised  being  regarded  by  her 
as  so  much  gained  for  the  exigencies  of  future 
study,  and  treasured  accordingly.  Such  having 
been  her  mode  of  action  from  the  beginning  of 
her  student's  career,  it  was  not  without  an  almost 
heroic  efibrt  that,  as  her  course  of  study  drew 
towards  its  close,  she  compelled  herself  to  pur- 
chase a  handsome  black  silk  dress  for  the  grand 
aH'air  of  her  graduation. 

In  January,  1849,  the  ceremony  in  question 
took  place.  The  church  was  crowded;  an  im- 
mense  number  of  ladles  being  present,  attracted 
from  every  point  of  the  compass,  from  twenty 
miles  round,  by  the  desire  to  witness  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  first  medical  diploma  ever  be- 
stowed on  a  woman  ;  and  anjou"-  the  crowd  were 
some  of  her  own  family,  who  had  come  to  (lom  vii 
to  be  present  ou  the  occasion.  When  the  pre- 
liminary ceremonial  had  been  gone  ihruuuli 
with,  and  various  addresses  had  been  delivered, 
the  wearer  of  the  black  silk  dress  ascended  i<. 
Ihe  platform  with  a  number  of  her  brother-stu- 
dents, and  received  from  the  hands  of  I'r.  J.ic, 
the  venerable  president  of  the  1  nivcr-iiy,  the 
much-desired  diploma,  which,  with  its  seal  and 
blue  ribbon,  and  the  word  JJ",nii>ns  changed  to 
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Domina,  ndruilfed  lier  into  the  ranks  of  the 
medical  fraternity,  liitlierto  closed  against  lier 
Bex.  .  Each  student,  on  receiving  the  diploma, 
returned  a  few  words  of  thanka.  On  receiving 
Jiers,  Dr.  Elizabeth  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  hut 
amidst  a  hush  of  curiosity  and  interest  so  intense 
that  the  words  were  audible  throughout  the 
building : 

'  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  tlie  sanction 
given  to  my  studies  by  the  institution  of  which 
you  are  the  head.  With  the  help  of  the  Most 
lligh,  it  shall  be  the  endeavor  of  my  life  to  do 
lionor  to  (he  diplorm  you  ha>c  coufericd  upon 
uie.' 

The  president^  in  his  concluding  address,  al- 
luded to  the  presence  of  a  lady-student  during 
the  collegiate  course  theu  closing,  as  'an  innova 
lion  that  had  been  in  every  way  a  fortunate 
one and  stated  that  "  the  zeal  and  energy  she 
had  displayed  in  the  acquisition  of  science,  had 
offered  a  brilliant  example  to  the  whole  class;' 
that  her  presence  had  exercised  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  her  fellow-students  in  all  re- 
spects;' that  'the  average  attaiDments  and 
general  conduct  of  the  students  during  the 
period  she  had  passed  among  tliem  were  of  a 
higher  character  than  those  of  an}'  class  that 
had  been  assembled  in  the  college  since  he  had 
been  eonucctcd  with  the  inNtitution  ;'  and  that 
'  the  most  cordial  good  wishes  of  her  instructors 
would  go  with  her  in  her  future  career.' 

Dr.  Elizabeth  ]31ackwell  is  now  a  highly  suc- 
cessful doctor  at  New  York,  where  she  has  been 
latterly  joined  by  a  junior  sister,  Dr.  Emily 
Dlackvvell,  Avho  has  passed  through  the  same 
profcssioTuil  education  with  equal  ichit,  but  un- 
der greatly  less  diiliculty." 

 . — —  

From  the  New  York  Times. 
CULTIVATION  01'  COTTON  IN  AFJRICA. 

It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that  cot- 
ton can  be  largely  cultivated  in  Central  Africa. 
J.  T.  Bowen,  the  indefatigable  missionary  and 
explorer  of  that  region,  has  set  this  question 
at  rest.  Not  only  is  cotton  of  a  superior  quality 
grown  there,  but  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  that 
soil  that  it  sjirings  up  spontaneously.  It  is 
also  a  perennial,  and  requires  much  less  labor 
than  it  does  in  our  own  country.  Erom  the  ac- 
counts which  have  recently  been  published,  it 
appears  that  it  has  become  an  article  of  export  to 
Great  Jh-itain.  If  Ibis  culture  should  be  greatly 
enlarged  there,  we  sec  no  reason  "vvhy  the  slave 
trade  may  not  thus  be  peacefully  extinguished. 
If  this  result  can  be  thus  reached,  the  civilized 
world  will  rejoice.  It  seems  that  already  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  the  trade  in  palm-oil, 
have  cxtii-jiated  the  slave  trade  froiii  many  dis- 
tricts in  Central  Africa.  The  exports  of  jialm-oil 
■from  the  ])iglit  of  Benin  last  year  wore  to  the 
value  of  -S10,UU0,00U.  Yoruba  is  situated  west 
of  tlie  Niger  and  north  of  the  Bight  of  JJeain. 
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A  description  given  by  Istx.  Bowen, 
been  five  years  a  resident  and  Baptist 
in  Yoruba,  is  as  follows:  "  Betvreen 
and  the  Niger,  that  is  M-ithin  a  distance  <■ 
miles,  there  are  more  tha7i  a  dozen  huj^t; ; 
some  of  wliich  are  more  populous  than  ', 
kuta.     Central  African    houses  are  1/, 
Moorish  style,  large  and  low,  with  man  ,  ■ 
opening  into  an  interior  court.    The  . 
made  of  clay,  which  bakes  hard  in  the  si 
the  roofs  are  generally  thatched  with  gr,- 
some  respects  the  8oiidnnf'-e  vt"  con 
vanccd  Irom  mere  barbarism.  Whether 
or  Mahammedaus,  they  are  clad  in  trow-  ■ 
tunica.    They  arc  remarkably  courteous  in 
social  intercourse.    Several  rude  arts  arc- 
monly  practised,  as  the  smelting  of  iron,  a,, 
some  places  of  copper  and  lead ;  the  manufa 
of  hoes,  axes,  adzes,  knives  and  sword<;  ■ 
spinning  of  cotton  and  silk;  weaving  and  L 
ing,  both  of  which  are  regular  professions ;  dv-  , 
blue,  yellow  and  red;  soapmaking ;  brewin;:. 
and  millet;  making  palm  and  grass  hat.>,  i, 
saddles,  bridals  and  sandals,  and  a  sort  of  si.- 
and  lioots.    Three  towns  in  Nufe  have  thf  ; 
of  working  on  glass.    But  the  great  busiuc*:* 
the  people  is  agriculture,  in  which  they  .-ir'  . 
more  skilfril  and  industrious  than  we  have  r 
poscd.    The  principal  crops  are  Indian  coni,' 
same  as  our  own,  and  the  tropical  yam.  But  ;: 
also  plant  cotton,  sugar-cane,  beans  and  [ 
sweet  potatoes,  cassava,  ground  peas,  ginger.- 
pejipcr,  &c.,  and  the  country  is  admirably  a<".. 
ed  to  coffee  and  other  tropical  production- 
great  value  to  the  civilized  world. 

"  Yoruba  is  a  healthy  and  fertile  region;  i" 
well  adapted  to  the  cotton  and  sugar  cultun': 
is  the  key  to  Central  Africa,  and  the  yet  unv 
ed  gold  rajions  of  Soudan  ;  it  is  wide  opf."- 
missionary  influences;  and  there  is  room 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  enterprising  colnB. 
The  mere  enunciation  of  these  facts  opens  ■  v 
vast  field  for  contemplation.    We  wonder 
enterprising  men  of  color  do  not  perceive 
directing  hand  of  Providence  in  all  this.  H 
is  a  field  for  the  development  of  Anglo-Air: 
energy  and  talent.    Why  should  not  the 
haustible  riches  of  Soudan  be  brought  into 
at  some  future  time  ?    The  natives  would 
supjily  any  demand  which  a  legitimate  comn!; 
would  create.    Untold  -wtvilth  exists  but  a 
hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  wl. 
can  bo  developed  upon  the  introduction  e- 
Christian  civilization." 


STATISTICS  OF  RAILWAY  ACCIDKNT-- 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  number  of  p"-' 
gers  in  the  five  countries  which  possess  the  v. 
extensive  systems  of  railways — lOngland,  T  i' 
States,  Prussia,  France,  and  Belgium — with 
nundier  of  those  who  .suffered  death  from  rail 
accidents,  and  the  number  of  seriously  -woun'- 
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foUov>-irg  results  :  There  was  one  person 
.,*sXii      Umtc'l  States  out  of  188,459  pas- 
..^v.-ri;  ia  Krif-'lMiul  out  of  311,345;  in  Fnmcc 
''.i^yi;  in  ]?ulginm  out  of  1,011,237  ;  in 
'.Jt  of  3,204,075,    This  calcuhitioh  Is 
-(iA*--"f'*' '        ri'port  dnnvn  up  by  a  conimi,;,sion 
«»«w=aU>5  for  the  purpose  by  the  I'rench  Govcrn- 


4,^Tf  ;anTlng  Mneg,  may,  perhaps,  be  appropriately  placed 
T<       irom  the  griiphic  contrast  they  present  between 
which  perish  with  the  using,  and  whii  li  are  temporal, 
hlch  are  not  seen  and  are  eternal.   The  siulden  de- 
il>«  Cryjinl  r;'.ln/-e.  in  ?s'.'w  ym-v  h  n  ^■*r'l:ipi»  com- 
_       instability  of  earthly  grandeur,  and  of  that  tran- 
•  vt..i;ty  which  may  in  a  few  moments  be  laid  waste  by  the 

Selected  for  Frionds'  Review. 
THK  SKKN  AND  THE  BNSEICN. 
On  the  great  JEzhibilion,  1851. 

KY  H.  BONAR. 

lii!  yon  burst  of  crystal  splendor, 

Suoliglit,  starlight,  blent  ia  one, 
S'..;rlight  set  in  arctic  azure. 

Sunlight  from  the  burning  zone  I 
{',.;>!(i  and  silver,  gems  and  marble. 

All  creation's  jewcby, 
'i.  .nh's  uncovered  waste  of  riches. 

Treasures  of  the  ancient  sea. 
Heir  of  glory, 

\Yliat  is  thai  to  thee  and  me  ? 

'  '   .".r.d  ,\r.rorn  br~.iiiod, — 

How  the  woven  colors  shine  ! 
.■^:jow-g!cams  from  an  Alpine  .summit. 

Torch-lights  from  a  spar-roofed  mine. 
Like  Arabia's  matchless  palace. 

Child  of  magic's  strong  decree, 
Out.'  vast  globe  of  living  sapphire, 

Floors,  walls,  columns,  cacopy. 
Heir  of  glory, 

"What  is  that  to  thee  and  mo  ? 

Forms  of  beauty,  shapes  of  wonder, 

1  rophies  of  triumpliant  toil, 
.Vevc-r  Athens,  Rome,  Palmyra, 

(lazed  on  such  a  costly  spoil. 
Dp.z/.ling  the  be\YiIdered  vision, 

.More  than  princely  pomp  we  sec  ; 
'iVhat  the  blaze  of  the  AUiambra, 

Dome  of  emerald,  to  thee  ? 

Heir  of  glory, 
What  is  that  to  thee  and  me? 

1  arthest  cities  from  their  riches, 

Farthest  empires  nnister  here, 
Art  her  jubilee  proclaiming 

To  the  nations,  far  and  near. 
I  rom  the  crowd  in  wonder  gazing, 

.Science  claims  the  prostrate  knee, 
Ihisher  temple,  diamond  blazing, 

Shrine  of  her  idolatry. 
Heir  of  glory, 

What  is  that  to  thee  and  me? 

I-!«ten  to  her  tale  of  wonder, 

Of  her  plastic,  potent  spell  ; 
'T:3  a  big  and  braggart  story, 
_  Vci  she  tells  it  fair  and  well, 
•■^-iie,  tlie  gifted,  gay  magician, 

Mistress  of  earth,  air  and  sea  ; 
Ti.i>-  mujestic  apparition, 

Offspriug  of  her  sorcer  y. 
Heir  of  glory, 

What  is  that  to  thee  and  me  ? 


What  to  that  for  ■which  we're  ^Vailing, 

Is  this  glittering  earthly  toy  ?  , 
Heavenly  glory,  holy  splendor, 

Sum  of  grandeur,  sum  of  joy. 
Not  Iho  £;om.'3  that  time  can  tarnish, 

Kot  the  hues  that  dim  and  die. 
Not  the  glow  that  chtals  the  lover. 

Shaded  with  mortality. 
Heir  of  glory. 

That  shall  be  for  thee  and  me  I 

Not  the  light  that  leaves  us  darker. 

Not  the  gleams  that  come  am]  go, 
Not  the  mirth  whose  end  is  madness. 

Not  the  joy  whose  fruit  is  woe  ; 
Not  Ihc  notes  liiat  uic  at  sunset, 

Not  the  fashion  of  a  day, 
But  tlie  everlasting  beauty. 

And  tlie  endless  melody. 
Heir  of  glory. 

That  shall  be  for  thee  and  luc  ! 

City  of  the  pearl-bright  portal, 

City  of  the  jasper  wall, 
City  of  the  golden  pavement, 

Seat  of  endless  festival  ; 
City  of  Jehovah,  Salem, 

City  of  eternity, 
To  thy  bridal  halls  of  gladness. 

From  this  ju'lson  would  I  flee. 
Heir  of  glory. 

That  shall  be  fur  thee  and  me ! 

Ah  !  with  such  strange  spells  arouml  mc, 

Fairest  of  what  earth  calls  fair, 
ITow  1  need  thy  fairer  ini.i.go 

To  undo  the  syren  snare  I 
Lest  the  Bubtle  serpent-tempter 

Lure  me  with  his  radiant  lie  ; 
As  if  sin  were  sin  no  longer, 

Life  were  no  more  vanity. 
Heir  of  glory, 
What  is  that  to  thee  and  nic  ? 

Yes,  I  need  (hce,  heavenly  city, 

My  low  spirit  to  upbear  ; 
Yes,  1  need  thee,— earth's  enchantments 

So  beguile  me  with  their  glaic. 
Let  me  sec  thee,  then  these  fetters 

Break  asunder  ;  lam  free; 
Then  this  pomp  no  longer  chains  me. 

Faith  has  won  the  victory. 
Heir  of  glory, 

That  shall  be  for  thee  and  me  ! 

Soon,  where  earthly  beauty  blinds  not, 

Nor  excess  of  brilliance  palls, 
Salem,  city  of  the  holy, 

We  shall  be  within  thy  walls  ! 
There  beside  yon  crystal  river, 

There,  beneath  life's  wondrous  tree, 
There  with  nought  to  cloud  or  sever. 

Ever  with  the  Lamb  to  be  ! 
Heir  of  glory, 

That  shall  be  for  thee  and  mo  ! 


SU.MMAUY  OF  NEWS. 

FoiiEicN  iNTKLLUitiNCE. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  iOlh 
ult.,  have  been  received. 

The  Bank  of  Bavaria  has  advanced  its  rate  of  dis- 
count to  5  per  cent.,  the  Hank  of  Prussia  to  per 
cent.,  and  the  Bank  of  Leipsic  to  C  per  cent.  These 
movements  are  due  chiefly  to  the  restriction.-,  in  tho 
discount  market  of  Vienna,  pending  ibe  nnuru  to 
specie  jiayments, 

Fi'.ANCH. — The  French  revenue  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  year  exceeds  that  of  last  year 
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bj  $:>,000,000.  The  chief  increase  is  in  tlie  sugar  du- 
ties. Tlie  decree  periJiiUiiig  llie  iiiipoi'taliou  of'loreigu 
iron  into  France  is  to  be  renewed. 

Si'Ai.N. — The  government,  has  decreed  (luU  nil 
Steamers  plying  regularly  between  ('iib;;  ;ind  tli"  ports 
ot'tlic  United  iS'iilet^,  shall  enjoy  l!ie  saMV.  pii\ilegcs 
as  tlio  English  iniiil  steuuiors,  viUi  lib',)  I;,  to  curry 
Bii.  tons  of  iuerchnndi/;e  willioni  p  iung  J.ight- liouic 
dues. 

I'oiiTi  OAL. — The  free  importatioli  of  grain  and  flour 
is  permitted  till  tlie  Oth  month  next,. 

fciwJiZERLANi). — -The  negotiations  which  have  been 
pending  between  France  and  Swit/.ei land,  for  a  year 
past,  relative  to  the  valley  of  Daiiiies,  are  about  to  be 
concluded  by  the  jiurchabe  of  the  territory  by  Trance. 
T'lic  tract  is  small,  bnt  considered.  vahi:',bk  ,a  in 
f>.n  agricultural  aud  strategic  point  of  view,  including 
some  rich  jtasture  land,  and  a  fort  on  a  spur  of  the 
Jura  mountains. 

The  Federal  Council  lias  resolved  to  address  a  com- 
plaint to  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  on  account  of  a  viola- 
tion of  its  territory  by  Austrian  revenue  olncers. 

Bti.oJUM. — An  lulcrnational  Convention  of  ])er,-ons 
connected  with  literature  has  recently  been  lield  at 
Brussels,  to  discuss  the  question  of  international  copy- 
right. Delegates  from  several  European  countries, 
and  one  froiu  America  were  present.  .  Resolutions 
were  adopted  recommending  international  admission 
of  the  right  of  literary  and  artistic  copyriglit ;  the  es- 
tablishment of  uniform  laws  upon  the  subject  ; 
equality  of  native  and  foreign  anihois  ;  and  other 
measures  calculated  to  secure  to  authors  a  fair  recom- 
pense for  their  litei-ary  productions. 

Rus.siA. — The  c(niiiiiiUee  of  nobles  in  llie  govern- 
ment of  VVilna  has  taken  the  following  resolutions  in 
regard  10  the  eniai:cii':i!;n)-!      ihc  1.  The  ai- 

i ,  ii^i^LiL-iiLi  rciaiive  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  annually 
by  each  serf,  after  his  emancipation,  are  lo  be  com- 
pleted witliin  twelve  years.  2.  The  amount  is  to  be, 
lixed,  "  once  for  all."  3.  The  peasant's  house,  out- 
house and  garden,  are  not  to  be  separated  from  the 
estate  of  the  lauded  proprietor,  and  consequently  tliey 
are  to  remain  his  property.  4.  None  of  the  arrears  of 
the  peasants,  previous  to  the  day  of  jinblication  of 
the  imperial  ukase,  are  to  be  paid.  5.  The  peasants 
way  either  farm  the  land  from  the  proprietors,  or  pur- 
chase it.  0.  A  bank  is  lo  be  established,  into  which 
each  serf  shall  pay  three  silver  roubles  per  annum, 
during  ''  the  twelve  years  of  transition,"  and  out  of 
which  he  shall  subsequently  receive,  as  a  loan,  a  cer- 
tain sum  with  which  to  begin  business. 

Tui'.KiiY. — A  plot  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
among  the  Turks  of  Monastir,  a  town  of  Albania,  for 
the  UKis^acre  of  the  Christians.  Seveial  of  the  leaders 
Lad  been  arrested. 

Accounts  from  Syria  sta'ed  that  30,000  persons  had 
died  of  cholera  at  Mecca,  in  Arabia. 

l.NDiA. — 'I'he  disarmed  native  troops  at  .MooUan  hav- 
ing mutinied,  were  nearly  exteruiioated.  Various 
successes  over  fugitive  parties  of  rebels  are  reported. 
Till'  rebels  have  taken  Jhalra  Pai.un. 

8uur!i  Amkhica. — An  attempt  was  recently  made  to 
assassinale  tlie  President  of  !3olivia,  by  a  parly  who 
had  previously  proclairaed  Gen.  Lelzu,  liis  late  com- 
petitor. Tr.mciuillity  was  at  length  restored  through 
llie  lirniness  of  rresidenl  Linares.  Peru  tlircatens 
war  u{)on  Ecuador,  and  luvs  sent  nvo  vessels  of  war  to 
that  country  wilo  a  commissioner  to  demand  satisfac- 
tion for  insults  to  her  Minister. 

Ci:..\TiiAi<  Amkiuoa.-— 1  he  cholera  is  still  raging  in 
Guatemala,    The  people  of  .Nicaragua  are  discussiu;^' 
the  question  of  the  fonii;ition  of  a  confederation  of ; 
tlic  Ceiitral  American  Stale:!,  and  a  meeting  of  tlic  I 
I'rcsidenls  of  the  resj)ecti>e  Stales  will  jirobably  be  | 
lield  in  Guatemala,  to  consider  the  subject.    A  mis- 
fcionarj'  named  Crowe,  gent  out  by  the  American  Bible  1 


Society,  lias  been  expelled  fiom  San  Balw. 
government.  ' 
I     The  contract  niado  vrith  the  Kic:ii . 
mcnl  by  White     Co.,  for  the  e-Uibli  i  nj':.( 
hir  coinniuiiicaiion  over  the  Tr.i.isit  loi.j. 
cancelled  for  non-f  iillilnicnt  within  thetp>-  ■ 
and  a  new  contract  has  been  entered  ir  u 
the  special  minister  to  ^Yashington,  wiil, 
and  Wallace  of  Philadeljdiia,  under  Iht  t  ; 
Central  American  Transit  Company.  Tlii-: 
requires  semi-monthly  mails,  and  is  to  cc; 
lifly  J  eajs  ;  but  will  be  forfeited  if  the  It:.: 
in  operation  within   four  months.    The  j 
termini,  and  all  interior  navigation,  aie  ■■< 
The  only  lay  which  can  be  imposed  i,y 
unni  is  One  dollar  on  each  passenger. 

Sandwich  Islamis.- — A  new  treaty  lias  !  ,./; 
with  France,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  i; 
language  shall  be  placed  on  a  level  witli  lljc  ; 
French  vessels  in  ihe  Hawaiian  kingdom  . 
on  the  same  footing  as  Haw  aiian  ;  and  !!i< 
Consul  is  allowed  lu  exercise  judicial  funi.i 
longing  of  right  lo  the  Hawaiiun  courts. 

liiiJTisu  CoLUMiiiA. — The  wato.'-s  of  Frazer 
fallen,  at  the  last  accounts,  .so  as  to  permi;  ■ 
on  the  bars,  but  a  laige  propoxtion  of  tlie  in  :: 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  claims,  and  muuy  : 
turning  in  disgust  lo  Califoruiti. 

Do.MKSTic. — Accounts  from  Caliibrnia  stale  ' 
telegrajih  had, been  coniplcied  from  I'lacervl!: 
hrsl  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  A  Los  .In. 
per  reports  that  gold  and  ores  of  silver  ai  : 
have  been  found  in  the  mountains  noarlh;.t  i 
vein  of  valuable  red  chalk  lias  been  di...., 
^'it  vv:.  I  he  Indians  hiive  recently  can  .■ 

alarm  at  S;'.n  JJemardino,  by  assuming  a  lio.-- 
tude.  A  comjiany  is  now  supplying  a  large  j 
Sau  Francisco  with  water  from  Lobes  ci- 
their  aqueduct  is  capable  of  furuisljiiig  si  si 
a  city 'ol^ four  limes  the  size.  ■ 

Tlie  Oregon  State  Legislature  met  at  Sah.ii, 
13th  of  9th  month,  and  adjourned  siiu  die,  ihi.- 
up  the  State  organization  until  regularly  aln 
Congress.  A  battle  has  occurred  between  i; 
troops  and  the  Indians,  in  which  the  latter  •. 
fealed,  and  are  reported  to  have  sued  for  peai 

It  is  stated  that  nearly  a  million  of  dolhu.- 
requiied  to  pay  the  volunteers  alone  engage<1 
Ihe  Florida  Indians  during  the  late  contest  j 
10  their  removal,  and  lor  losses  by  dejired:-.:' 

Ill  consequence  of  information  of  aual'.ci;  : 
gaiiize  another  expedition  against  Nicrr:.. 
President  of  the  United  Stales  has  issued  a  j  r. 
tion,  enjoining  the  officers  of  the  govcrnuic; 
civil  and  military,  to  be  vigilant  and  failhi'ul 
pressing  such  illegal  enterprises,  and  exlio:' 
good  citizens  to  aid  them  in  the  discharge  i 
duties. 

Some  months  since,  a  father  and  sou  of  tl. 
of  Bell,  resiiiing  in  Indiana,  who  were  charu' 
enticing  away  slaves  fronr  Kentucky,  were 
without  legal  process,  in  Indiana,  by  a  party 
tuckians,  taken  across  the  river,  and  exainiiic 
a.  county  judge  at  Brandenburg,  who  coinu.;'  '' 
to  prison  in  default  of  bail.    A  few  weeks 
and  brother  of  those  individuals  went  to  1> 
burg,  and  in  the  iibscnce  of  the  jailor  and  i: 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  town,  released  his  r 
from  the  jail.    On  the  23d  tilt,  this  young  m 
assaulted  in  the  streets  of  Ne\r  Albany,  Ind.. 
armed  men,  said  to  bo  police  of'lcers  iixTii  1  c 
lorcibly  cairied  on  board  tlu-  ferry  boat,  ar.''. 
oned  at  Brandenburg.    Much  excitement      ■  ] 
ed  by  tliis  outrage,  nnd  a  cor:..niittec  of  cn ' 
New  Albany  visited  Brar.dcnijurg,  and  obiai 
release  upon  bail. 
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!    '/'■■■''mom/  of  York   Qvarfcrh/  J^lccfmg,  cov- 
ccniuiff  Samukl  Tuke,  dcceaveJ. 

>  kiifi.-fully  to  record  tlie  Lord's  goodaess  in 
• up,  ii'om  time  to  time,  rightly  qualified 
te-i!ji.-St>rs  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  needs  of  the 
<  'h?:rcli,  and  truly  to  exhibit  the  reality  of  the 
.  irsieJiate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this 
1  jrk,  are,  we  conceive,  leading  objects  of  a  testi- 
;:.f.uiy  concerning  a  deceased  minister  of  the  Gos- 
j-cj.    Those  gifts  which  the  spirit  divideth  "  to 
'.very  i)i;m  severally  as  He  v,-ills,"  are  often 
■^■..Hkiiigly  e.-^emplified  irrespective  of  special  iu- 
•  H  '-ctual  ability,  natural  and  acquired.    Not  the 
jrrulei'ully  may  they  be  commenioi  ated  when, 
*■■■<  in  Utc  iustaiice  of  our  late  dear  friend  Sauuicl 
-as.t',  a  mind  of  great  power  and  capacity  for 
■i*n<:d  usefulness  in  civil  and  religious  society,  is 
^ta.ie  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  teaching,  in 
;   pamtion  for  this  service.    The  natural  endow- 
s-«'OUi  of  the  man  being  bro  ight  into  willing  sub- 
"■-.li-'jijori  to  the  govonmcnt  of  the  Spirit,  the 
'^"I'-'ant  is  taught  of  the  Lord  to  wait  u^ron  Ilini 
(jualiiication  in  each  exercise  of  the  spiritual 
-'■'•t.  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  "  not  in 
WLirds  ^vllit■h  man's  wisdom  teachcth,  but 
the  Holy  Ghost  teaeheth."    Such,  we  be- 
f  '•Vf.  VMS  in  good  mea.sure  the  ministry  of  our 
-'-'"^_llear  friend;  and  we  uc-iire  to  record  the 
'r^yucui'irs  of  liis  course  amongst  us,  not  for  his 
t^*''^^,  hut  to  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
J;ll-.,uilic-ient  Head  of  his  own  Church, 
f-smuf'l  'J'uke  was  born  in  the  city  of  York, 
-1st  of  Seventh  month,  1784.  Jlis 
"her,  Il,.„y.y  Tuke,  was  a  highly  esteemed  min- 
■■■  r  ol  our  religious  Society,  and  his  grandlathcr, 


William  Tiike,  an  Elder  of  large  Chri.-.'i:in  r-s- 
pericnce.  The  foi'ce  of  character  and  the  f,'hri;- 
tiai)  example  of  these  his  ancestors,  tlie  afiection 
and  reverence  with  which  he  regarded  then!,  the 
long  period  during  which  he  vras  permitted  to 
enjoy,  the  privilege  of  the  counsels  of  their 
matured  wisdom, — all  these  circumstances  douljf- 
Icss  had  much  influence  in  forming  the  character 
of  our  beloved  friend.  In  his  memovanda  lie 
thus  refers  to  liis  early  life : — "  Though  not  born 
in  the  midst  of  wealth,  every  real  want  of  life 
was  provided  for  mc,  and  I  luxuriated  in  ail  the 
riches  of  maternal  love,  and  in  the  warm  ailec- 
tion  01  the  kindest  of  fathers.  ]3oth  he  and  niy 
mother  fcai-ed  God,  and  served  Ilim  in  their  daily 
walk,  rt  was  m_y  happiness  in  very  early  liic  to 
have  a  father  v.ho  taught  mc  the  Trnt'i,  and 
jnade  it  appear  lovely  by  his  constant  exnti*])!-- ; 
who,  though  delighted  to  see  me  pleased  and 
happy,  exercised  a  steady,  gentle  rule,  and  his 
word  was  not  to  be  gainsayed.  But  what  shall 
I  say  of  my  mother?  Is  ever  were  parent  and 
child  more  bound  together  than  we  were.  Ilcr 
lessons  distilled  into  my  heart  like  the  dew. 
albeit  I  was  not  without  strange  opposing  pro- 
pensities and  doubts.  The  L'ivine  omniscience 
puzzled  me  much;  but  my  dear  mother  had  no 
difiiculty  in  giving  me  a  reasonable  answer  to  v.iy 
childish  objections.  She  had  indeed  an  extraor- 
dinary power  of  teaching  by  analogies,  and  of 
opening  tlie  hearts  of  her  children  to  lier  iti- 
structions;  but  her  chief  dependence  for  (he 
rebutting  of  my  silly  quibbles,  with  respect  f'> 
the  attributes  of  God,"wa.s  an  appeal  to  my  own 
conscientious  convictions,  my  inward  .sense  of  th'- 
pov/er  and  goodness  of  Him  whom  I  had  been 
taught  to  call  'my  Father  in'  heaven.'  She  saw 
how  much  many  of  the  matters  which  ociupu'd 
my  thoughts  were  connected  with  an  inward  de- 
sire to  quiet  my  conscience;  and  it  Vi'as  her  •jrcat 
aim  to  lead  me  to  recognize  that  as  a  ])i\ino 
monitor  which,  when  very  young,  eo(ivin'''fd  mc 
of  my  naughty  ways  and  thoughts,  and  made  me 
feel  sorry  I'or  them  when  no  human  beii;g  knew 
of  them"!  And  I  came  to  believe  that  God  was 
round  about  my  path,  and  that  He  did  know  all 
ray  secret  ways  and  thoughts;  and  this  belief 
did  more  tlioroughly  solve  all  my  doubts  respect- 
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iag  tlie  Divine  Being  than  any  arguments  or 
reasons  that  I  ever  heard." 

Though  there  is  no  specific  mention  of  the 
time  at  which  that  great  change,  the  conversion 
of  the  soul  to  Grod,  took  place  in  Samuel  Tuke, 
we  infer  from  tlie  preceding  exti-acts  that  he  was 
in  very  early  life  favored  with  the  visitations  of 
Divine  grace.  From  other  memoranda,  made 
about  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Priscilla 
Hack,  in  the  year  1810  (a  union  largely  blessed 
with  domestic  happiness),  it  appears  that  at  this 
time  a  deep  and  grateful  sense  of  unmerited 
mercies  and  bles^iings  stimulaled  liis  dcr;ir:  "  t;j 
be  found,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  an  obedient 
and  fluthful  servant  of  the  Lord ;  to  be  so  filled 
with  the  love  of  God  that  he  might  count  all 
dross;  to  win  the  prize  set  before  him;  to  love 
God  above  all  terrestrial  things,  yea,  with  all  the 
soul  and  with  all  the  understanding."  Repeated 
entries  in  his  journal  show  that  the  character 
and  offices  of  the  Redeemer,  the  blessed  atone- 
ment and  intercession  of  Christ,  pardon  for  sin 
through  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  and  the  hope 
of  eternal  salvation  through  Him  alone,  were 
truths  dear  to  him  in  these  the  earlier  days  of 
his  Christian  experience. 

Tov.'ards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1823  he 
first  spoke  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  our 
religious  meetings.  He  thus  records  the  pre- 
paration of  heart  experienced  for  this  work : — 
"  1824,  1  mo.  1.  For  some- months  past  I  have 
felt  a  greater  desire  to  devote  myself  entirely  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  a  greater  power  over  the 
irregular  desires  of  the  natural  mind,  than  for 
several  years  past;  but  I  write  this  with  fear,  re- 
collecting the  admonition,  '  Let  him  that  thiuketli 
he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'  At  the 
iMonlhly  Meeting,  in  the  Eleventh  month,  I 
ventured  to  give  utterance  to  a  few  thoughts, 
which  had  strongly  impressed  me  at  the  pre- 
vioiLS  week-day  meeting,  and  which  now  revived. 
I  cannot  describe  the  impulse  which  I  felt  to 
speak  on  the  former  occasion,  or  the  solemnity 
which  covered  my  mind;  but  the  sense  of  my 
own  unworthiness  for  the  office  of  a  public  teacher, 
or  to  be  employed  to  speak  as  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  overcame  the  impulse;  but  the  awful  in)- 
prcsslon  wliich  attended  it  accompanied  my  mind 
for  a  consideraljle  time  after  the  close  of  the 
meeting."  After  recording  in  his  memoranda 
a  few  more  of  these  his  early  oflerings,  he  writes  : 
]\ly  mind  on  these  occasions  has  been  relieved 
from  the  fear  of  men  and  anxiety  about  their 
opinion,  in  a  degree  which  I  could  not  have 
anticipated.  It  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  in 
a  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  the  engagement;  and 
1  think  nothing  but  a  sense  of  that  woe  which 
attends  the  dereliction  of  what  we  feel  to  be  our 
duty,  would  have  led  me  to  open  my  mouth  in 
this  ma!iner.  0  Jxird  !  if  it  be  thy  will  that  I 
should  advocate  thy  cause  on  earth,  unworthy  as 
1  am,  be  phiased  more  and  more  to  subject  my 
will  to  thy  all  holy  direction  and  guidance.  Oh, 


simplify,  purify  and  strengthen  rac."  ^. 
entry  made  in  London,  1824,  1st  nm.  ] 
writes  : — "  Oh  Lord,  preserve  me  in  lii,. 
simplicity  and  self abasedness.  Enable  ; 
watch  more  faithfully  unto  prayer,  and  ; 
midst  of  this  busy  scene  of  human  afTair-- 1 
before  thee  with  a  perfect  heart  and  a  v. 
mind." 

Samuel  Tuke  was  recorded  by  York  Jh- 
IMceting  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
Eleventh  month,  182.5.    Under  this  d,- 
thus  describes  his  feelings, — "  Deeply  iini 
as  I  have  felL  It  to  opeak  at  all  iu  um  roi 
meetings,  this  official  recognition  of  uie 
Christian  minister  has  felt  additionally  av 
In  the  Tenth  month,  1827,  he  was  liberal, 
the  Monthly  Jileeting  to  accompany  James  ] 
house  in  a  religious  visit  to  the  lamilies  of  I'l' 
at  Scarborough ;  and  in  1828  he  united  will, 
aunt,  Ann  Alexander,  in  a  visit  to  the  fin 
of  Friends  in  his  own  ^lonthl}'  Meeting.  L 
Eleventh  month,  1829,  he  visited  the  met;/; 
constituting  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Sussex:  , 
Surrey,  and  in  18o0  those  of  1'^ssex,  SulTol!;, 
some  meetings  in  Norfolk.    In  the  Tenth  mo, 
1832,  he  was  liberated  to  visit  the  meeting- 1-,. 
stituting  the  Quarterly  ^Meeting  of  London  i, 
Middlesex. 

Those  brief  r^c'^rl':;  r.f  occasions  in  whicli  I 
sanction  of  his  Monthly  Meeting  was  obta'.'j 
for  religious  service,  convey  a  very  inadeij "j 
idea  of  the  extent  of  his  Gospel  labors.  In  '\ 
quent  visits  to  London,  and  in  journeys  for  >A 
lar,  philanthropic  or  other  purposes,  in  '.a 
country  and  in  Ireland,  his  gill  was  exerci-f  J  | 
many  of  our  religious  meetings. 

In  the  administration  of  the  discipline,  and  i 
the  extension  of  a  watchful  care  over  the  in'.' 
ests  of  our  religious  Society,  Samuel  Tukc  v; 
specially  serviceable.    He  had  read  largely!" 
writings  of  our  early  Friends,  and  had  stini'-  i 
closely  the  religious  principles  which  they  Li.'i 
and  illus'rated  in  their  practice.    He  did  !.  4 
forget  that  they,  like  ourselves,  were  subject  'i 
infirmity,  and  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  tcr--} 
porary  circumstances;  buthe  did  believe  that  ti.-:~  I 
mission  in  fomiding  tlie  Society  was  appointed 
the  Lord;  that  tliey  were  witnesses  to  the  Trr.: 
as  it  is  in  Jesus;  and  that  the  principles  ^^"ll'■ 
they  professed  and  held  fast,  amid  much  suiTori; :  ' 
were  consonant  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  wort':  . 
of  our  hearty  and  stedfast  acceptance.    TIk  ■  ' 
convictions  led  him  to  emplo}'  his  pen  in  !' 
ju'cparatlon  of  several  works  relating  to  the  pri';  I 
ciples  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  lives  of  ia--  | 
vidual  members.    He  had  given  much  time  a- '  | 
thought  to  the  history  of  the  general  Clmn^  | 
His  ndnd  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  oblig;'!!' -  ^ 
to  maintain  scriptural  truth  in  its  simplicity,  '  | 
well  as  in  Its  fulness;  and  therefore  he  regarcJ- '  f 
as  highly  injurious  all  partial  and  distorted  vii^"'  5 
of  doctrine  or  practice.    When  called  to  c)^p"^'  | 
in  controversy  in  defence  of  the  Truth,  he     ■  i 
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Cv  <3an"cr  of  tlic  sennce  to  liis  o^vn  spiritual 
^.rfakllb,  aiifl  tlic  necessity  which  it  specially  im- 
upon  him  for  watchfulness  aud  prayer,  that 
*ftri««i:ii'  charity  uiiglit  not  be  injured  thereby, 
i  that  the  searcliing  words  spoken  by  our  Lord 
fci  'tiHi  zealous  disciples,  "  Ye  know  not  what  spirit 
j»  are  of,"  might  in  no  wise  be  applicable  to 
I'.sa. 

{{  wa-s  not,  however,  by  public  engagements 
ilK-nt  (varied  and  numerous  as  these  were)  that 
f/if  <'.e;ir  friend  sought  to  benefit  his  brethren, 
jf^J  fo  give  evidence  of  his  discipleship.  He 
♦  sa^fiatliized  deeply  with  those  who  were  perplex- 
iki  ill  i-pirit,  in  mind,  or  in  estate;  and  many  were 
ihf  occasions  in  which  his  clear  discriminating 

liTuicnt  and  painstaking  endeavors  were  suc- 
fr^-i'iillv  exercised  for  their  assistance. 

Kiitrustcd  with  ability  to  perceive  with  more 
i)  m  ordinary  clearness,  the  connection  which 
txif-ts  in  the  work  of  education,  between  the 
tiih  implanting  and  ultimate  development  of 
{■finciples  and  practices,  Samuel  Tuke  was 
<-  trTiCj^lIy  engaged  to  promote  the  careful  training 
ir>i  hoiind  scriptural  instruction  of  our  youth. 
The  several  institutions  of  our  Society,  a)id  more 
f-'[.ecially  the  school  at  Ackworth,  partook  large- 
h  :4'  liis  labor,  and  of  the  exercise  of  his  mind 
sc-.i  his  aft'eetions. 

^'  :.i'in  as  'k^u.i  his  inierest  in  the  well-being  of 
'.ur  religious  Society,  his  labors  of  love  were  not 
Snuiidcd  hj  its  limits.    lie  sympathi/.ed  with  man 

n  brother,  wherever  situated,  and  especially  so 
Villi  the  afllicted  and  down-trodden.  The  care 
^•■i'thc  insane,  and  the  improvement  of  their  treat- 
n.int,  deeply  occupied  his  thoughts  and  sympa- 
tfiits;  and  his  long-continued  labors  in  this  service 
vere  greatly  blessed  to  the  objects  of  his  solici- 
tude. 

He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  relief  of  desti- 
Jiition  and  distress,  and  in  efforts  for  bettering 
tV.e  condition  of  the  poor,  by  improving  their 
•iwcllings,  their  habits,  the  training  of  their  fami- 
ii'.*,  and  the  education  of  their  children.  To  these 
»-'id  kindred  objects  he  gave  time  and  thought,  as 
"'  !!  as  money  and  kind  feeling.  The  responsi- 
t'.'ity  of  stewardship  exerted  much  influence  over 
d:;ily  walk. 

Ill  Ids  public  addresses  as  a  minister  of  the 
''■'-pel  the  necessity  of  personal  godliness,  the 
'tiilh  that  "  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
i/  rd,"  were  often  weightily  enforced  ;  at  the  same 
*inie,  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  efficacy  of  his 
*'":drig  sacrifice,  the  oneness  of  his  priesthood, 
iiitcrcession  for  and  his  sympathy  wi(h.  man, 
*vrf  not  less  frequently  the  subjects  of  his  earnest 
»H*<:-.'ds,  coupled  with  the  exhortation  to  follow 
'=ri^(,  to  hiy  fiside  every  weight  and  each  easily 
^^•(ting  sin,  looking  to  Jesus,  the  author  and 
6«>'''!ior  of  the  faith  of  his  obedient  followers. 
'>iir  dear  friend's  mind  was  often  oppressed 
a  sense  of  the  corrupt  fallen  nature  of  man, 
^f"  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  in  the  sight  of  a 
of  perfect  purify  and  holiness.     Under  these 


feelings,  the  deep  solemnity  of  his  c;igagemcnts  in 
public  prayer,  the  tone  of  penitential  confes- 
sion, the  inwardness  and  weight  of  his  spirit,  the 
fewness  and  fulness  of  his  words,  tc.'-tified  whence 
his  strength  was  derived  j  and  thus  he  was  ena- 
bled to  pour  forth  the  expression  of  the  spiritual 
needs  of  those  assembled. 

That  true  Christianity  is  a  life,  a  power,  a 
kingdom,  in  the  individual  believer,  rather  than 
a  system  of  forms  and  professions,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  his  last  public  communications. 
"Oh,"  said  he,  " ho-.v  slow  n.en  ]ia\\;  been  U) 
understand  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  not  words,  it  is  no"^t 
forms,  it  is  not  professions  that  we  want,  but  the 
substance.  It  was  the  sense  of  thi.--,  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  needed  the  substance,  and 
that  the  husks  and  shells  would  not  satisfy  tliem, 
that  distinguished  those  whom  we  call  our  predc-- 
cessors.  It  is  not  a  high  veneration  for  these 
worthies,  for  worthies  they  were,  which  can  con- 
stitute us  their  descendants:  we  must  know  ex- 
perimentally for  ourselves  that  for  which  their 
souls  thirsted,  and  which  they  found." 

Towards  the  close  of  1848  Samuel  Tuke  ex- 
perienced the  first  of  that  series  of  attacks  of 
paralysis  which  gradually  withdrew  hiiu  from 
service,  and  at  length  ended  in  death.  In  the 
summer  of  18.51,  more  than  two  years  after  the 
first  sei/.ure  of  illness,  his  \0)cc  was  again  heard 
in  the  ministrj'.  Our  beloved  friend,  sensible  of 
his  increasing  infirmity,  had  for  some  time  taken 
his  scat  at  the  bottom  of  the  meeting,  and  frum 
this  place  he  for  the  last  time  solemnly  spoke  of 
"  the  blessedness  of  the  condition  of  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness;  that  in  thus 
a.ssembling  together,  though  it  might  seem  some- 
times to  be  after  a  poor  fashion,  yet  earnestly 
seeking  for  that  true  bread  and  that  living  water 
which  nourish  up  the  soul  unto  eternal  life,  feel- 
ing our  weakness,  our  insufficiency  and  our  sin- 
fulness, our  sense  of  the  need  of  a  Saviour 
would  be  increased,  and  we  should  not  be  sent 
empty  away." 

The  general  tone  of  Samuel  Tuke's  mind  j^ar- 
took  more  of  depression  than  of  hope,  as  regard- 
ed himself.  He  deeply  felt  the  difliculty  of 
attaining  to  the  confiding,  trustful  condition  of  a 
little  child;  and  thus  he  was  prepared,  by  the 
sense  of  his  own  dependence  upon  Divine  grace, 
to  sympathize  with  the  discouragements  and  ]>cr- 
plexities  of  other  minds,  to  enter  into  their  con- 
dition, to  assist  them  in  escaping  frf'in  their 
entanglements,  and,  from  his  own  experience  of 
the  sufficiency  and  blessedness  theretif,  to  direct 
them  to  look  unto  Jcsu.'^,  as  the  one  physician 
of  value,  the  effectual  helper  of  all  who  trust  in 
Him. 

Under  date  25th  of  Fifth  month,  IS.iO,  he 
writes, — "I  never  feel  so  able  to  hope,  and  in'- 
some  little  measure  to  rejoice,  as  when  the 
fullest  sense  of  my  own  vilencss  drives  me  to  the 
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foot  of  the  cross.  I  know  infallibly  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  renouncing  ourselves  and  the 
world,  and  coming  throu<;h  Christ  with  our  hody 
and  spirit,  as  a  living  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God; 
and  that  every  thing  short  of  this  is  a  withhold- 
ing of  his  just  claims,  and  a  depriving  ourselves 
of  the  highest  privilege  we  can  possibly  enjoj'. 
Strange  proof  it  is  of  our  radically  unhealthy 
condition,  that  we  seem  afraid  of  having  too 
much  of  that  which  we  acknowledge  to  he  most 
precious,  and  of  being  too  iiiuch  like  Ilim,  whom 
we  call  Master,  and  speak  of  as  most  lovely." 

I'^t  mo.  10th,  1P51.  "  Some  little  glimpses  of 
the  amazing  love  of  Ilim  who  died  that  wc  might 
live,  (and  who,  although  he  would  have  my  poor 
service,  needs  it  not,)  do  sometimes  quicken  my 
hopes,  and  induce  me,  like  the  poor  Jewish  of- 
fender Avljcn  pui'sued  hy  justice,  to  seek  sanctuary 
in  the  horns  of  the  altar." 

10th  mo.  24th,  1851.  "  It  is  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ,  that  we  want  to  feel  more  of  in  our  So- 
ciety. I  feel  the  truth  of  these  words,  and  think 
I  do  desire  to  know  more  of  the  force  of  them 
in  iny  own  case.  0,  tliat  we  were  engaged  in 
earnest,  efTcctual  prayers  for  ourselves,  and  all 
our  fellows,  for  an  increase  of  that  vital  power, 
which  alone  can  cure  our  otherwise  incurable 
disease." 

In  the  spring  of  1S51,  a  seiziire  of  a  very 
alarming  character  left  our  beloved  friend  in  a 
greatly  enfeebled  state;  and  during  the  latter 
period  of  his  illness  there  was  but  little  power  of 
expression. 

Whilst  we  deplored  his  comparatively  early 
withdrawal  from  active  service,  and  mourned 
that  a  cloud  should  conceal  the  brightness  of  his 
evening  life,  it  is  not  for  the  church  to  say  unto 
her  Lord,  "  What  doost  thou  ?"  To  his  servant, 
and  to  his  church,  the  gracious  and  all-sufticient 
answer  is,  "  What  I  do  thouknoAvest  not  now,  but 
thou  shalt  know  hcreaiter." 

lie  died  on  tiic  14th  of  Tenth  month,  1857; 
aged  73  jears ;  n  recorded  minister  32  years. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burial 
ground,  Heslington  Eoad,  York,  on  the  21st  of 
Tenth  month. 


REMEMBER  THE  LJTTLE  ONES. 

"Mothtr,  I  wish  Mr.  C          would  preach 

licre  all  the  time.  I  do  not  like  to  have  Mr. 
P  come." 

"  Not  like  Jlr.  I'  ,  my  son  ?    I  thought 

every  body  liked  liim.  He  is  an  excellent  man. 
Why  do  you  di.slike  liim  ?" 

Why,  mother,  when  he  ]ireached  last,  he 
stayed  here  all  the  time  from  Saturday  to  Mon- 
day, and  I  was  just  as  still  as  I  could  be,  and  he 
did  not  speak  to  Jiie  or  look  at  me  once  ;  but  Mr. 

C  always  puts  his  hand  on  my  head  when  he 

comes,  aird  says,  '  JIow  does  (Jliarley  <Jo  to-day  T 
just  as  tlioxujh  he  loved  me." 

I  have  a  choice  rose-hush  in  my  garden,  pre- 


sented by  a  dear  friend     ^J'his  year  it  i  . 
few  buds,  and  my  little  ones  could  only  1  • 
rose  each.    "I  will  save  mine,"  said  luil.  ' 
"  and  carry  it  to  my  teacher.    Do  Mm  il, 
ever  saw  such  a  beautiful  tea-rose?" 

Day  after  day  she  watched  her  little  1. 
it  was  half  opened,  and  then  it  vras  phi.;, 
the  early  morning,  all  fresh  and  dewy,  anj ; 
in  water  ready  for  school-time. 

When  shore  turned  from  school,  a  clou  i  ■ 
upon  her  usually  sunny  face  ;  and  upo)i  ii 
its  cause,  she  cried  as  though  her 
would  break.    "  You  know  my  beantii'i;! 
Well,  I  suppo.se  the  teacher  didn't  warit  it 
had  a  whole  vase  full  of  flowers,  hut  none  .  f  ■ 
half  so  sweet  as  that;  and  when  I  ciirrii  ; 
her,  she  just  laid  it  on  her  desk,  and  ilith/; 
at  it  once,  and  said,  '  Take  your  scat,  Curr-' 

How  easy  to  have  said,  "  Thank  you,  (  ;•• 
and  smiled  upon  the  child,  and  filled  her  liitii 
with  grateful  love,  instead  of  grief. 

licmcmhcr  the  lUtle  ones. 

American  Mcyaoi';/ ' 


Extracts  from  "  Three  Lectures  on  iho  }.- 
History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  X'-  i 
and  iSovicrscishirc."    By  WlLLlAJi  Ta.\>;5 

(CoDchuk'd  fioui  imgc  loU.)  \ 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  evidence  of  i 
low  spiritual  condition  of  the  Society  in  the 
die  peiiod  of  its  history,  from  the  records  o'  ■ 
Meetings  for  Discipline  ;  and  a  similar  testii; 
is  borne  by  a  manuscript  journal  kept  hy  J 
I'layer,  of  Tockington,*  of  a  visit  paid  by  l 
in  1760,  to  the  western  counties,  &c.,  as  a  ii.-.':' 
ber  of  the  Y'^early  Meeting's  Committee, 
first,  I  believe,  M'hich  was  appointed  to  su'.': 
service.    In  speaking  of  Bristol,  John  V.: 
alludes  to  the  poor  attendance  of  the  Week-- 
Meetings  for  worship,  and  to  the  smallness  oi  ■ 
IMeetings  for  Discipline.    Of  the  Somerseb! 
Meetings  he  says,  "  Things  appeared  excu 
cloudy  and  heavy — occasioned,  we  are  je:.'.  • 
b}'  too  close  an  attachment  to  the  profits  and  \. 
of  the  world."    It  is  worth}-  of  notice  tlKi;  ■ 
committee  advised  the  junction  of  some  ei  - 
Dorsetshire  Meetings,  M'hich  had  become  "• 
small  and  weak,  to  Somersetshire,  a  lue:-- 
wliich  lias  been  recently  adopted.    The  acc-  - 
given  by  John  Player,  of  the  state  of'-- 
Quarterly  Meetings,  shows  that  the  deckn^;'  - 
which  I  refer  was  of  a  general  character,  i 
men  like  those  who  labored  in  this  sen  ico,  ' 
found  to  undertake  it,  proved  that  the  ^yi' 
lii'e  of  the  body  was  not  extinct,  and  maiiv  ' 
prepared  to  co-0])erato  in  their  labors  for  n:^'  ' 
storation  of  the  health  of  the  body.  Fr>.t{--- 
reference  is  made  to  serious-minded  youni:  r,- 
and  women  witli  whom  the  committee  heKi  ii-' 
cour.so  in  the  different  meetings.    It  must,  ^■ ' 

*  Tliis  journal  has  becu  kindly  lent  iiic  I'J  ' 
and  Mary  Player. 
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.1^  kcLnowlcdged,  tliat  as  respects  the  So- 
^  e»  at  Sar^e,  the  condition  of  things  was  ex- 
A,^4ijs;^5y  !ow  ;  and  even  suggestive  of  an  inquiry 
iitf  li**3  adJro-<.-ed  to  Ezekiel,  "  Son  of  Man,  can 
!a,r*>i' <i»V  huncs  live?" 

\  »ij«viiicnt  latelj'  published  in  the  Times 
4^tj-j,{»'r.  seems  to  imply  that  our  recent  histoij 
4a,>-»cr«  lliis  inquiry  in  the  negative;  this  I  am 
jj.fi  u.-f'.'--^^'<i  t'J  admit.  I  allude  to  an  advertise- 
iti  uliich  2)rizcs  are  offered  for  an  essay  on 
{i«  siybject  of  the  decline  of  the  Society  of 
>iv«f,-u^-  The  gciitleninn  who  offers  tho?e  pi-izes 
i-iiJi"!-,  that  our  Society  has  lessened  in  numbers 
(Sifii)'.'  iho  first  half  of  the  present  century,  and 
tlv-  t-xjircsses  his  belief  that  the  Christian  tcsti- 
^.sAV  wliich  it  lias  borne  to  the  world  "has  hecn 
^■i.hii.iUy  hccomiiiQ  more  and  more  feehle."  The 
jj^i  prt  of  the  statement  is-  probably  correct, 
w»i  certainly  calls  for  the  most  careful  and  search- 
ia?  iii()uiry  on  our  part,  whatever  the  world  at 
Ur^t;  limy  f-ay  about  it ;  but  I  think  that  no  one 
rl,.'  cnrefully  considers  the  history  of  our  Society, 
■'■i'iiicr  flic  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
(:r<  li.'ilf  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  can  doubt 
{^..it  a  much  more  healthy  condition  previiilcd  in 
u,f  f.iiter  than  in  the  former  period;  or  that  our 
riifiitiun  testimony  has  in  some  I'espccts  bcconic 
"^ror  and  stronger. 

Tiiere  is  no  doubt  tliat  we  have  been  for  some 
jiast  in  a  state  of  transition.  In  one  sense, 
ihiji  .state  is  common  to  all  living  bodies ;  the 
Jiuintonance  of  life  having  been  made  to  depend 
-.'{J  the  removal  of  decayed,  and  the  substitution 
cf  i\c\s  particles.  But  there  have  been  some 
f;.<jcial  influences  at  work  upon  our  Society  of 
U'.or  times,  the  tendency  of  which  has  been  to 
tno  lify  the  conditions  and  feelings  of  our  meni- 
ItTs  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  which  ought  not, 
sud  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not,  have  the  effect  of 
turning  us  aside  from  our  Christian  calling.  I 
Jiiust  now  briefly  advert  to  some  of  these  influ- 
ciKci.  The  pl:ilanthropic  efforts  of  different 
J-ind.s,  in  which  many  of  our  members  have  been 
«'.>J  to  engage  during  the  last  seventy  yours,  liave 
ftcrted  a  marked,  and  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  a 
Very  honcficial  influence  upon  us.  Philanthropy 
JJJiy  sometimes  have  engrossed  the  time  and  tal- 
ent.i  whicli  should  have  been  devoted  to  services 
f'l'ire  exclusively  appertaining  to  the  Gospel  of 
Hirist.  Eut  it  would  be  a  very  narrow  view  of 
I'if  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  wliich  would 
'•^"■id  us  to  reject  any  legitimate  means  by  which 
tae  moral  and  physical  condition  of  our  fellow 
liiun  may  be  improved.  Among  the  benefits 
*-iich  Ave  ourselves  have  derived  from  taking 
{'irt  ill  such  efforts,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
lii-iny  have  had  their  minds  thereby  diverted  from 
•  le  engrossing  pursuits  of  trade;  that  opportuni- 
•'•^'-s  liave  been  thus  afforded  for  the  expenditure 

means,  the  accumulation  of  wliich  would  have 
H'oved  injurious;  and  that  our  sympathies  have 
I  1'"/!"''^''oed,  not  only  towards  those  on  whose 
'''-■hall  v,-c  have  labored,  but  also  towards  our  fel- 


low laborers  of  other  denominations  of  Christians. 
If  time  had  permitted,  I  would  gladly  have  dwelt 
more  at  length  on  sonic  of  these  efforts. 

We  had  an  interesting  lecture  given  us  twelve 
months  since,  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Old  AVorld, 
and  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  it;  and  I  wish 
that  it  could  be  followed  by  a  description  of  tlie 
part  which  the  Society  of  Friends  has  tiikcii  in 
the  work  of  abolishing  modern  slavery.  In  T. 
Clarkson's  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
visit  which  he  paid  to  Bristol,  about  the  year 
1787,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  on 
the  evils  of  tlie  Slave  Trade.  He  mentions  bv 
name  many  Friends  to  whom  he  was  introduced", 
on  coming  to  J3ristol,  and  he  remarks  that  "  t)ic 
Quakers  to  a  man  were  strenuous,  andtliis  on  the 
best  of  principles,  in  support  of  the  abolition 
movement."  During  thatvi.sit,  T.  Clarkson  had 
need  of  all  the  countenance  and  sup])ort  which 
could  be  giA'cn  hini.  Many  nights,  as  well  as 
days,  A\-ere  spent  among  the  crews  of  the  slave 
vessels,  in  the  low  puljlic-liouses  in  Marsh  b'lreet, 
which  were  tiieir  places  of  resort;  and  the  ob- 
stacles which  impeded  his  various  inquiries  wrrc 
of  a  formidable  character. 

I  would  also  fain  have  spoken  more  at  length 
of  another  movement  of  a  philanthropic  charac- 
ter, in  which,  as  far  as  England  is  conceim  d. 
Friends  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  lead.  1 
allude  to  the  amelioration  of  the  treatment  of  the 
i}isane.  I  could  not,  however,  have  jiopcu  to 
full  justice  to  the  subject,  even  by  a  more  lengtli- 
ened  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  A^illiam  Tuke  and  his  suecuss- 
ors,  in  not  only  exposing  the  miserable  abuses  of 
the  old  lunatic  a.sylums,  but  in  exhibiting  in  •'  The 
Retreat,"  established  near  York,  in  1792,  an  ex- 
ample  of  what  might  be  effected  by  tlie  extension 
of  kind  and  judicious  care  to  these  children  of 
affliction . 

Friends  have  borne  a  part  in  other  philanthro- 
pic enterprises  of  more  recent  date,  in  which  the 
communication  of  religious  instruction  has  formea 
a  prominent  feature.  I  allude  particularly  to 
the  Bible  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  Scliwl 
Society,  and  the  Prison  Discipline  movement. 
The  amelioration  of  our  criminal  code,  winch 
George  Fox  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  puni.shnient  of  dcath,^  have 
been  objects  of  deep  interest  to  many  FriemJ-. 
As  respects  our  local  charities,  it  is  needk's>  for 
me  to  dwell  on  the  assistance  afforded  tlu-ns  by 
llichard  Ileynolds,  and  by  others  who  in  Uion- 
recent  times  have  followed  his  example.  -Vi- 
though  it  is  true  that  wc  M'crc  behind  some  other 
bodies  of  Christians  in  entering  on  the  work  of 
Sabbath  School  instruction,  I  believe  we  have 
derived  very  great  benefit  from  the  part  which 
we  have  taken  in  connexion  with  it.  If  I  were 
asked  to  mention  the  most  beneOcial  influence  of 
an  external  kind  M'hich  has,  in  modern  times, 
been  brought  to  bear  on  our  Society  in  Bristol,  I 
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should  have  no  hesitation  wljatever  in  answering, 
that  of  the.  First-day  school. 

The  establishment  of  Ack-n-oith  and  other 
schools,  in  which  the  education  of  many  of  the 
children  of  our  own  members  was  placed  under 
the  direct  care  of  the  Societj',  formed  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  our  history.  Not  less  im]30rt- 
ant  Avas  the  change  efl'ccted,  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  instruction  given  both  in  our  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  by  the  introduction  of  a  course  of 
Scriptural  teaching  :  a  change  which  was  accom- 
plished, to  no  small  extent,  through  the  labors  of 
the  late  Joseph  Jo1^n  Gurncy. 

1  cannot  but  think,  that  a  corresponding  benefit 
has  resulted  from  the  giving  up  of  the  exclusive 
system  which  cliaraetcrized  the  Meetings  for 
Discipline  in  former  days.  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  hojieful  signs  of  the  present  state  of  oui' 
Society  in  Bristol,  that  many  of  our  younger 
Friends  are  not  only  devoting  themselves  to  the 
prouiotion  of  philanthropic  efforts,  but  are  willing 
to  bear  their  part  in  the  affairs  of  our  own  So- 
ciety'. Of  the  younger  men  and  women,  who, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  centu]-y,  were  in- 
strumental in  the  infusion  of  new  life  into  the 
Society  in  this  country,  many  became  qualified  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Wc 
can  ourselves  recall  the  persons  and  services  of 
more  than  a  few,  of  whom  it  may  be  ?aid  that 
tluy  ^vere  gentle  among  us,  even  as  a  nurse  cher- 
isheth  her  children,  and  that  being  affection atel}' 
desirous  of  us,  they  were  willing  to  have  imparled 
unto  us  not  the  Gospel  of  God  only,  but  also 
their  OAvn  souls, because  we  were  dear  unto  them.* 
The  inquiry  as  to  where,  and  on  whom  the  de- 
scending mantles  of  these  faithful  laborers  arc  to 
rest,  is  one  which  may  well  engage  our  anxious 
thought.  The  qualification  for  such  service  can- 
not be  bestowed  by  man  ;  but  it  is  for  us  to  see 
that  we  do  not  disqualify  ourselves  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sjjiritual  giits,  and  to  labor  for  the  removal 
of  all  those  stumljling  blocks  which  prevent  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  having  free  course  amongst 

ILS. 

I  tbink  no  one  can  feel  more  strongly  than  I 
do,  (hat  lioaatauj  should  be  altogether  excluded 
from  our  considerations  of  both  the  ]iast  and  pre- 
sent state  of  our  religious  Society;  but  we  surely 
have  cau^;e  for  reverent  gratitude,  that  lie  who 
ajjpoiHted  us  a  place  to  occupj^,  and  a  work  to  do 
in  the  great  family  of  the  Church,  has  continued 
tov.ards  us  His  faithful  care.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  our  callingand  responsibility, 
as  a  distinct  section  of  that  Church,  are  aT)Out  to 
cea.se.  "Whether  Ave  be  faithful  to  the  call  or  not, 
I  am  fully  convinced  tliat  there  is  still  a  place 
and  a  need,  for  a  body  of  Christians  avIio  should 
bear  before  the  world  a  testimony  to  the  entire]// 
sjiiritual  character  of  the  New  Covenant  Dispen- 
.sation — to  the  authority  of  Christ  as  distinguished 
from  the  authority  of  ma)i  in  matters  of  religion 
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— to  the  freedom  of  that  Gosppl  minLstrv  . 
is  to  be  received  as  a  gift  from  llini,  n.v. 
exercised  in  the  strength  which  He  be.-:  ■, 
and  to  the  peaceable  character  of  His  ki- 
In  saying  this,  I  feel  no  di.sposition  t-, 
the  fact  that  the  general  condition  of  tI. 
fessing  Church,  has  greatly  improved  sin. 
days  of  George  Fox.    I  rejoice  that  it  i.s  . 
I  am  Avell  convinced  that  if  we  Avould  cc;; 
our  share  to  the  general  improvement,  v,. 
maintain  our  own  (jround.    Let  me  not,  In  , 
be  understood  to  speak  of  a  traditional  aili,. 
to  the  professsion  made  by  our  forefather-. 
influences  have  been  at  work,  of  late,  in  t!.  ■ 
ciety  of  Friends,  as  well  as  in  the  Cimi 
Christ  at  large,  tending  to  the  demolition  i..; , 
dilional  faith;   and  Ave  shall  have  occasi'i 
rejoice  in  the  result,  if  tradition  be  rcjilaci 
a  new  groAvth  of  individual  conviction.    (, u 
tianity  is  a  vitalinfluencc,  and  not  a  mere  >',^i 
of  opinions,  and  cannot  therefore  be  eilecil^ 
maintained  under  any  form  of  pi'ofesslon,  hyj 
teachings  Avhich  one  man  gives  to  anotlarj 
Avhich  one  age  hands  down  to  another.  1 
It  is  certainly  a  critical  jieriod,  Avbethcr  ilj 
cur  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  or  in  the  hi.st4 
of  a  Church,  in  which  the  unliesltating  faiih- 
childliood  comes  to  be  disturbed  by  doubts  u 
questionings,  such  as  must  inevitably  precede ;! 
independent  conviction  and  sound  judguicni' 
maiiJiood ;  a  period  in  which  there  is  pecuU 
need  for  the  exercise  of  Avatchfulness  and  tca4 
ablcness  of  mind  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  f  J 
bearance  and  condescension  on  the  other.  I'^ 
ligious  conviction  iinplics  much  more,  indi- i 
than  an  assent  to  certain  pro])Ositions ;  and,  il'vt 
Avould  be  prepared  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony:* 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  essential  that  o-' 
own  hearts  should  be  made  subject  to  its  rege:.'-- 
rating  and  transforming  pOAver;  that,  being  oc: 
selves  made  partakers  of  the  mercy  of  God  ; 
Christ  Jesus,  Ave  should  become  truly  subject : 
Him  as  our  Lord,  and  know  our  hearts  to  be  : 
flueneed  by  His  constraining  love,  and  our  Wi 
subjected  to  His  pure  and  holy  Avill.    Let  us  i^'  • 
propose  to  ourselves  any  inferior  aim,  either  i- 
regard  to  the  means  by  Avhieh  we  Avould  seek  !■ 
fulfil  our  duties,  or  the  strength  in  Avhich  t!i<--,' 
should  be  discharged,  than  that  Avhich  is  set  fori-'- 
in  the  Avords  of  the  apostle — "  by  purencss,  Ij 
knowledge,  by  long  suffering,  by  kindness, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  Avori 
of  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the  ar)nor  Vi 
righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  tl-- 
left."* 

In  conclusion,  I  may  confess  that  my  OAvn  h'''- 
for  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  afresh  warujt-' 
by  this  investigation  of  its  early  history ;  but  I 
trust  that  the  feeling  is  not  oieAvhich  arises  ft 
sectarian  narroAvness.  The  love  Avhich  the  /'  ''^ 
patriot  feels  for  his  country,  is  something  add' 
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."  '7J  ftut  ^'jbtracfctl  from  his  love  of  the  world 
L-.«-  and  I  cannot  but  think,  that  a  corrc- 
*"  fc.--liii"-  of  i.<pccial  interest  in  that  por- 

'  ■■  "l  c  riitirch  in  \Yliich  our  ov.  n  lot  is  cast, 
.  v."c<TiMbtent  with  the  desire,  that  "grace" 
^..V  il*  "trith  all,"  of  every  name  and_  of  every 
.  a*»>s».  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sm- 
i<f>st.'"  ^^"^  how  much  is  there  in  the  divisions 
!*•  .  h  BOW  f^eparate  between  the  professed  fol- 
,  *<f?i>  cf  Christ,  and  in  the  imperfections  which 
,  %  to  (hem  all,  which  should  make  us  rejoice 
■  I'Lo  iliOiight  of  that  state  of  hcavonly  rest  and 
K-Jness,  where,  in  a  for  higher  sense  than  can 
•  t.licable  to  the  Church  on  earth,  "Christ  is 
id  iu  all." 


For  Friends'  Keview. 
RIGHT  REFORMATION. 


Is  was  an  aw^akening  time  in  Old  England, 
>  l'  !i"right  reformation"  was  preached  before 

>  House  of  Commons,  by  William  Dell,  mas- 
•.  •  .vl"  (Jaius  and  Gonvil  College  of  Cambridge. 

(M>  the  25th  day  of  Eleventh  month,  16-56, 
! ,  li.^Hvered  his  sermon  to  the  assembled  mem- 
'•  ■ -,  under  no  holiday  circumstances,  for  he  says  : 

i  i.i;  times  we  live  iu  are  dangerous  times ;  it 

•  ''t!"-erons  to  conceal  the  truth  and  dangerous 
'  .  ;-.'.ilili«h  the  truth ;  if  Ave  publish  the  truth 
^J-."d  hath  taught  us,  and  we  have  heard  and 
.'^•.•.riicd  of  the  Father,  Ave  fall  into  the  hands  of 
•  ■  'i;  if  we  conceal  it,  we  fell  into  the  hands  of 
'•  -•].  And  therefore  in  this  case,  in  a  contrary 
cboice  to  David,  I  reckon  it  much  better  to  fail 
r  V)  the  hands  of  men  than  into  the  hands  of 
I .  '1 ;  seeing  the  wrath  of  men  can  but  reach  the 
'r "iy;  but  the  wrath  of  God,  body  and  soul.  I 
•^ail  therefore  willingly  confess  Christ  amid  an 
£-iiiltcrous  and  sinful  generation,  not  doubting 
I'Ut  Christ  will  confess  me  before  his  Father  and 
{'•.fare  his  angels.  And  for  the  reproaches  of 
'-•■■on,  it  is  best  conrpiering  them  by  silence  and 
^"vnteiiipt  of  them  ;  seeing  a  man  may  as  easily 
f'-'train  Satan  himself  in  his  various  workings, 
f^top  the  mouths  of  his  instruments.  And 
taf-refore  it  is  good  for  us  Christians  to  do  the 
«ork  of  God  witliout  so  much  as  taking  notice 
i-f  such  men;  and  if  sometimes  we  are  sensible 
'.'f  these  things,  because  w^e  arc  fle.sli,  yet  as  we 
ar^  Christians,  w^e  are  above  them  in  the  spirit, 
see  already  in  certain  faith  and  hope  all 
and  enemies  under  our  feet." 

'llius  resolved,  he  told  his  hearers,  that  the 
'r>ie  gofpel  reformation  "is  the  taking  away  and 
di-stroying  the  body  of  si)i  out  of  the  faithful  and 
•■"-•ft,  by  the  presence  and  operation  of  the 
'■•-hleou.-^ncss  of  God  dwelling  in  their  hearts  by 
laith.  This  is  true  go.spel  reforjuation,  and  be- 
'"^e,s  this  I  know  no  other;"  and  it  is  not  as  some 
tlic  making  of  certain  laws  and  con.stitu- 
tj'iii.s  by  the  sacred  power  or  clergy  for  external 
^■^'!ir'.rmity  in  outward  duties  of  outward  wor- 
*'!'p  and  government,  and  to  have  these  con- 


firmed by  civil  sanction,  Avhcn  in  the  mean  time, 
all  that  inward  corrujition  and  sin  lliey  brought 
with  thon  into  the  world  remains  in  their  heart 
and  natures  as  it  did  before."  Dut  he  jiroceeds: 
"  It  is  an  inward  reformation  ;  for  as  the  kingdom 
of  God  isan  inward  kingdom, (thekingdomol'G'id 
is  within  you,)  so  the  J'eformation  that  liclongs  to 
it  is  inward.  This  true  gospel  reformation  lays 
hold  upon  the  heart  and  soul  and  inner  man, 
and  changes  and  renews  and  reforms  that;  a!id 
when  the  heart  is  reformed,  all  is  reformed.  And 
therefore  this  g-ospel  reformation  doth  w\  much 
busy  and  trouble  itself  about  outward  forms,  or 
external  conformity,  but  only  minds  tlic  re- 
forming of  the  heart;  and  when  the  heart  is 
right  before  God,  the  outward  fbrm  cannot  be 
amiss." 

The  House  of  Commons  thus  addressed,  had 
but  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  peaceable 
nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  were  iherefurc 
told  by  this  imdaunted  preacher,  that  it  was  not 
for  them  to  do  this  work  of  reformation,  a-;  lln.y 
had  been  men  of  war,  but  for  Christ,  tl)e  Prince  of 
I'eace.  "He  shall  reform  the  church  of  God,  for 
this  is  not  a  work  of  men  of  war,  but  of  the  Frince 
of  Peace;  seeing  this  is  not  a  work  of  hninan 
might  or  strength,  but  of  the  spirit;  so  tluit 
you  did  well  that  yoii  thought  to  refurni  the 
church ;  but  when  you  shall  understand  that 
the  reformation  of  the  church  is  as  great  a 
work  as  the  redemption  of  it,  you  will  acknow- 
ledge the  work  is  too  great  for  you,  and  tliat  it 
belongs  only  to  Christ ;  seeing  the  Father  hath 
committed  the  care  of  this  work  only  to  llini."' 

"  Christ  reforms  the  church  by  his  word,  even 
that  '  word  that  was  with  God  and  was  God,'  and 
this  word  dwelling  in  us  by  foith  changeth  us 
into  its  own  likeness.  And  so  the  word  dwcHIng 
in  the  flesh  reforms  the  flesh,  and  It  dwells  in  u.-» 
through  faith,  and  faith  is  wrought  by  the  g'^^s- 
pcl.  Thus  the  word  whereby  Christ  reforms,  is 
not  the  Avord  without  us,  as  the  word  of  the  law 
is,  but  the  word  Avithiu  us,  as  it  is  written  :  '  The 
word  is  nigh  tliee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy 
heart,'  and  this  is  the  word  of  faith  " 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  reformation  by  force 
is  contrary  to  the  gospel,  which  breathes  ]h-:i'-o, 
and  that  worldly  power  hath  no  place  at  ail  in 
true  reformation;  and  then  sets  forth  ])lainly  to 
the  Commons  the  duties  that  belong  to  them  as 
rulers  in  the  kingdom  of  men. 

"That  which  1  have  to  request  of  you  for  tins 
kingdoiu  is,  that  you  would  regard  the  oi>pre.ssioii 
of  the  poor  and  the  sighing  of  the  needy;  never 
Avas  there  more  injustice  and  o]ipressii'ii  mi  the 
nation  than  noAV ;  I  have  seen  many  ri  pr.  .-(  d 
and  crushed,  and  none  to  help  them.  1  t"  -  '  ^i 
you  consider  this  Avith  all  your  hearts;  foi  miiny 
who  derive  poAver  from  you  are  great  oi)]>n':^-^orH. 
And  therefore  I  require  you  in  the  name  of  tiie 
Lord  to  discharge  the  trust  that  God  hath  put  into 
your  hands,  and  so  to  defend  the  poor  and  father- 
less, to  do  justice  to  the  afliicted  and  needy,  to 
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deliver  the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  aid  them  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  wicked.  This  is  your  busi- 
ness— discharge  your  duty.  If  you  will  not, 
then  hear  what  the  Lord  saith  :  '  For  the  op- 
pre.'^sion  of  the  poor,  for  tlie  sigbing  of  the 
needy,  now  will  I  arise,  saith  the  Lord,'  and 
God's  rising  in  this  case  would  prove  your 
ruin." 

Then  showing  that  the  kingdom  of  CJ  od  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  kingdom  of  men,  he  urges  his 
liearei'S  to  keep  them  so,  and  not  mingle  them,  to 
the  great  prejudice  and  disturbance  of  both,  as 
Christ's  kingdom  hath  sufficient  power  in  itself 
tr>  manage  all  the  affairs  of  it,  without  any  aid  or 
help  from  the  woild. 

He  concludes  with  these  words':  "Honorable 
and  worthy,  we  vrill  be  willingly  contented  to  do 
and  suffer  all  things  with  you ;  we  will  cheer- 
fully run  through  honor  and  dishonor  with  you; 
fimie  and  infamy,  gain  and  loss,  trouble  and 
quietness,  war  and  peace^  life  and  death,  and  do 
desire  to  reserve  nothing  to  ourselves,  but  only 
the  word  of  God,  in  its  own  purity,  and  liberty 
to  preach  it,  and  to  publish  it,  and  to  profess  it, 
and  to  practise  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  his 
only  begotten  Sou,  and  for  the  good  of  his  king- 
dom and  this  kingdom.  And  thus  much  unto 
you  from  the  Lord." — Works  of  William  Dell. 


PIIILADELPHIA.ELEVENTII  MONTH  13,1858. 

Tanner's  Lectures — The  past  and  the 
present  of  our  religious  society. — the 
concluding  portion  of  the  extracts  from  "\7illiam 
Tanner's  three  Lectiires  is  inserted  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Review.  Letters  received  from 
Friends  in  various  places  lead  us  to  believe  that 
these  extracts  have  been  read  with  great  interest, 
and,  it  may  be  hoped,  with  instruction  and  en- 
couragement. 

So  nmcli  has  been  said  of  the  long-past  golden 
age  of  our  Society ;  of  the  former  days  being 
better  than  these ;  of  the  great  declension  that 
lias  come  upon  us  in  latter  times,  and  of  the 
diminution  in  our  numbers,  that  Friends  them- 
selves and  many  who  surround  us  have  come  to 
believe  that  these  things  are  really  so.  We  can- 
not but  think  that  existing  facts  and  an  impartial 
examination  of  the  history  of  former  periods 
would  lead  to  diiferent  and  more  hopeful  and 
eneourajrin"  conclusions. 

From  a  very  eai  l3'  period  of  our  Societ}',  there 
hits  been  the  same  language  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  faithful  servants  who  zealously  labored 
for  the  promotion  of  Christ's  Kingdom  in  the ! 
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earth,  and,  doubtless,  there,  have  evi  r 
there  will  continue  to  be,  ebbings  aii'l  ■ 
in  our  condition.  John  Griffith,  m.,  . 
century  ago,  often  alluded  to  his  "paii.;' 
of  a  greatly  declined  peo}ile  3"  to  a  • 
scattering  and  dwindling  away  in  man-.-  ■ 
to  his  "  mournful  sense  of  great  declen-' 
"painfully  laboring  for  the  restoration  .  • 
beauty  and  comeliness,"  and  "  sorrov,!' T. 
ing  the  desolations  of  the  chuicLi;.-, 

languid  state  of  the  Society  in  general. ' 

It  has  been  latterly  assumed  in  Enr.-' 
some  not  in  mcmljership,  and  pcrhnj)'<  : 
by  some  of  our  members,  that  the  Socic;', 
in  number  than  at  the  beginning  of  i).'. 
tury,  and  that  the  witness  it  has  borne  • 
v,'orld  "concerning  some  of  the  errors  t.' 
it  is  most  prone,  and  some  of  the  truth.s  « 
are  most  necessary  to  it,"  "has  been  giv 
becoming  more  and  more  feeble;"  am!  . 
prizes  have  been  offered  for  essays  on  the  ^ 
evidently  by  one  who  is  not  a  Friend.    Ti;  • 
ence  to  the  first  part  of  this  statement,  wc 
know  that  any  statistics  have  been  brou-i 
ward  to  show  a  diminution  of  the  Soci.' 
England  within  the  last  fifty  years,  but  it  i 
tain  that  a  naturtd  cause  has  been  in  ope: 
necessarily  tending  to  jjroduce  that  resuli  ; 
yet,  so  far  as  we  liave  seen,  it  has  been  ci. 
overlooked  in  the  discussions  which  have  : 
place  on  the  subject.    We  allude  to  tli- 
large  emigration    of  young  and  viiddk 
Friends  from  England  to  the  United 
Canada,  Australia,  and  other  places  sinn 
commencement  of  the  present  centuiy. 
survivors  of  these,  and  their  descendan;?. 
very  numerous,  and  if  added  to  the  Socic v- 
England,  Avould  greatly  swell  its  numbers. 

It  is  indeed  true,  as  William  Tanner  reii.:^ 
that  a  consideration  of  the  present  state  ot 
religious  Society,  as  well  as  of  that  of  f- 
times,  must  exclude  all  hoasting ;  but,  .^t" 
we  have  not  only  "cause  for  reverent  gran;: 
that  He,  who  appointed  us  a  place  to  occujiv. 
a  work  to  do  in  the  great  family  of  the  Clu'- 
has  continued  towards  us  his  faithful  care  ;' 
we  may  also  be  permitted  to  believe  that,  net  • 
standing  our  many  deficiencies  and  the  sad  1 
dissensions  in  some  places,  the  fjencral  comb 
of  our  Society,  at  the  present  time,  whctiior 
sidcred  in  a  moral  or  religious  jioint  of  view, 
bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  thai  i-'l 
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sfioJ,  and  is  not  sucU  as  to  lead  to  tlie 
tliat  there  is  anything  radically  dc- 
i^j-t»  fs»  principles  and  constitution,  however 
g«.';javfa!  they  may  he  to  tluit  friendship  of  the 
^'^U  is  cniuity  with  God. 


«.««rir9,  on  the  21st  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Ilav 
♦^.I'J,  J»t!*wflrc  County,  Pa.,  Jessk  S.  Chkyney,  of 
,.«..  jsf  « wunly,  to  Ellem  R..  daughter  of  Walker 
.Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


'tfcAs,  on  the  12th  of  9th  mo.  last,  of  pulmonary  dis- 
«»,*t.  jti  the  lOth  year  of  her  age,  Amanda  PniTCUAKD 
r  v-*t.l<i  of  Blue  llivcr  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
...'^ :s;ion  County,  Indiana. 

?*.«si':\r  cliild  evinced  much  patience  through  a 
si-cOM-ct^J  illness,  often  expressing  lier  lore  of  and 
ia  Jesus,  and  with  almost  expiring  breath  ex 
,  «;  -i6«»i,  "  J  am  going  happy." 

— ~,  AX  (he  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Nathan 
v;-.5,  in  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  on  the  3d  of 
■  •  <  Tia  rao.  Inst,  Abigail  Cofifx,  in  tlie  "t3d  year  of 
■■■  ',.'f,  an  ojteemed  member  of  Springfield  Monthly 
y-'  :;?.  Indiana.  For  nearly  two  years  she  hail 
I-  ■  .;  ^ufleriug,  which  she  endured  with  great  pa- 

•  ■ .    arid  resignation  to  the  Di\  ine  will. 

 ,  On  the  13th  of  9th  mo.  last,  William  Hollo- 

^  i    in  his  5lst  year,  a  member  of  Poplar  Run 

•  ;*;:v  Meeting.  Randolph  Comity.  Indiana. 

•  iie  lived  too  much  at  ease  in  the  world,  yet 

'-  '  I-jfJ,  in  his  abundant  mercy,  saw  meet,  whilsthe 

•  protracted  illness,  to  stain  the  pleasures 
f.s<hioiii?  of  this  world  in  his  eyes,  enabling  him 

-1  •■rvtr.d  instance,?  to  bear  a  testimony  against  them, 
!  l  i  .see  the  need  of  worshipping  the  great  I  Am. 


i 'riend  near  the  centre  of  the  city  can  accommo- 
»«f  .-.  few  female  pujjils  with  board.  For  reference 
Hr':  .-it  the  Office  of  Friends'  Review. 


OUT-DOOR  EXERCISE. 


Til.'  I;ondon  correspondent  of  Burritt's  "North 

Suiith,"  says,  in  a  late  letter  : — 
"The  Courtis  rusticating  in  the  Highlands. 
»  *f  juld  do  some  of  our  American  damsels  good 
!<'  *!H;iid  a  week  or  two  with  the  Queen  at  Bal- 
I  mean  those  fair  young  things  of  whom 
V:  licar  sometimes  from  your  side  the  water, 
■*^>  are  growing  up  with  the  conviction  that 
^'ct-d.mr  exercise,  long  walks  in  good  thick-soled 
•^'f'''!^^'"'^  "ow  and  then  a  thorough  wetting  to 
s-vMi,  are  experiences  never  intended  for 
>.>i'T"  '^'^^'^J  v^ouU  probably  be  aston- 

'-♦utd  both  at  the  opinion  and  practice  of  our 


perhaps  be  creeping  into  society  witlj  you,  as 
they  have  long  crept  into  society  with  us,  which 
threaten  to  spoil  some  of  the  fairest  objects  ia 
this  universe,  and  instead  of  bomiic,  rational, 
vigorous  Engli.sh  and  American  girls,  give  us 
only  a  race  of  fragile  exotics — very  lovelj',  but 
very  (dare  I  utter  such  heresy)  verj'-  useless  1" 


^^••Ti,  on  these  points  j  and  it  would  require  all 
il'W  -^"lerican  pride  and  resolution  not  to  be 
t'^'''°'l.^'^^"  fjy  a  Queen,  to  enable  them  to  get 
^  .fvugh  the  juountaia  rambles,  the  sketching,- 
^■•'^'■.+--oftcn  with  only  a  cold  snack  by  way  of 
-luncnt.  fjr  ho  "  '  - 


urs — and  the  pic-nics,  which 
^^^^  every-day  recreation  of  royal  life 
_  '^'tl;ind.    I  know  there  arc  many  American 


Jj'  i'^'irsiblc  enough  thoroughly  to  enjoy  such 
^*-"-'--d,hoalth-givini  "       '  ' 


exercise — but  habits  may 


Selected  for  Friends'  Review. 
BURKE  AND  TUE  SUACKLETOXS. 

*  *  *  There  was  to  be  nothing  seffr.r!:!'; 
in  the  disposition  of  the  future  .statesman,  lie 
knew  what  Protestantism  was;  he  had  experienced 
what  Catholicism  was  in  the  daily  lives  of  those 
whom  he  best  loved;  and  that  his  bcnevolenec 
should  be  truly  enlarged,  and  that  lie  should  be 
the  enlightened  supporter  of  a  thoroughly  cijui- 
prchensive  system  of  toleration,  the  last  two  years 
of  his  boyhood  were  spent  among  a  household  of 
Dissento's,  of  the  exti-eme  class,  which  rival  sects, 
that  hated  each  other  with  a  deadly  hatred,  had 
onl}'  agreed  in  persecuting;  and  he  beheld,  in 
one  of  the  despised  people,  an  example  of  the 
purest  virtue,  and  the  most  generous  sympathy. 
This  Avas  education,  indeed,  and  not  mere  in- 
struction in  Greek  and  Latin  grammars.  The 
boy  saw  with  his  own  eyes  vdiat  real  goodnes,s 
there  was  in  the  members  of  the  most  opposite 
religious  persuasions,  and  taught  lumsclf  to  re- 
spect genuine  piety,  even  under  the  strangest 
garb.  Singularly  enough,  the  schoolma.ster,  to 
whom  he  was  indelited  for  his  most  iinjiortant 
stc]is  in  real  knowledge,  was  neither  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Abraham  Shackleton  .sprang  from  a  very  hum- 
ble family  in  Yorkshire.  Being  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  he  found  himself  unable  to  work  at 
manual  labor,  and  prudently  determined  to  edu- 
cate himself  for  the  business  of  a  teacher. 
Thouiih  he  did  not  begin  to  learn  Ijatin  till  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  soon  became  pron- 
cient.  Unlike  that  of  most  self-educated  pci-sons, 
his  classical  knowledge  was  correct  and  critical, 
as  Avell  as  extensive :  and  he  composed  in  thi.^ 
dead  language  with  much  elegance  and  purity. 
There  has  always  been  more  intercourse  between 
the  scattered  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
than  between  those  of  any  other  religious  com- 
munion. Ileariu"-  an  excellent  account  of  Abra- 
ham's  character  and  attainments,  some  of  nis  re- 
ligious brethren  invited  him  over  to  Ireland  :  and 
after  he  had  been  a  private  tutor  amon^  them 
for  some  j^ears,  he  gave  so  much  satisfaction  tnat 
the  l^iends  all  united  in  their  efforts  to  persuade 
him  to  settle  in  the  country.  They  succced:j,J  in 
their  endeavors.  On  the  1st  of  3Iareh.  IT-'ij, 
A.  S.  opened  a  large  boarding-school  at  I'ailitore, 
a  retired  village  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and 
twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Dublin,  llis  under- 
taking pro.spered,  as  it  deserved  to  do,  from  the 
unfeigned  piety,  untiring  industry,  and  judicious 
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management  of  the  modest  pedagogue.  Every 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  felt  himself 
personally  interested  in  Abraham's  success,  and 
a  numerous  body  of  pupils  soon  filled  the  rows 
of  benches  in  the  school  room.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  academy  was  attended  with  some 
excellent  results,  even  for  the  sect  to  which  the 
.schoolmaster  belonged.  When  it  was  first  insti- 
tuted, the  Quakers  were  very  little  known  in 
Ireland;  but  as  so  many  boys  of  different  reli- 
'  gions  went  home  happy,  contented   and  im- 

proved, every  midsummer  and  Christmns,  tlie 
prejudice.-^  with  which  the  Friends  were  regarded 
began  to  be  dissipated,  and  the  people  called 
I  Quakers  no  longer  to  be  the  object  of  ridicule 

!  and  contempt. 

There  was  nothing  dry  nor  hard  in  Abraham's 
nature.    Combined  with  good  nature  and  unaf- 
fected simplicity,  there  was  a  natural  elegance  in 
r  his  manners  which  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  his 

t    ■  personal  address.    His  alms  were  bestowed  with 

.  no  stinting  hand.    The  poor,  for  miles  round, 

resorted  to  the  kitchen  of  the  great  boarding- 
school  at  Ballitore,  for  all  the  broken  meats 
which  were,  of  course,  abundant,  from  the  plenti- 
ful table  required  to  feed  so  many  keen  appe- 
tites; nor  were  the  sick,  the  aged  and  the  desti- 
tute, ever  turned  disconsolate  away  from  the 
cK'jis.  To  sijUAO,  medicine  was  given;  those  who 
I  .  had  seen  better  days  were  delicately  relieved ;  all 

F  liad  their  talcs  of  misfortune"  listened  to ;  the 

\  houseless  here  found  a  shelter.    One  old  man 

'•'  lived  to  the  age  of  100  years,  and  never  wanted 

\    ■  a  home  at  Eallitove.    The  old  steward  Gill, 

%  whom  the  greatest  of  the  Quaker's  pupils  ever 

I  afieetionatL'ly  remembered,  was  sheltered  in  the 

?  same  heljiless  condition,  and  faithfully  served 

f'  the  family  for  three  generations. 

I  But,  though  Abraham  Shackleton's  virtues 

Sr  were  numerous,  and  his   charities  extensive, 

\,  though  his  school  flourished  and  his  scholars 

f  respected  him,  his  useful  life  must  have  long  since 

I  ,.  been  forgotten,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interest 
1  which  is  excited  in  everything  relating  to  the 

p  personal  history  of  one  of  the  three  brothers  who 

i  arrived  at  Ballitore  one  morning  in  the  ]May  of 

.  17-11.    Quiet,  modest,  earnest,  intelligent,  ever 

5_  ready  to  oldige,  always  careful  not  to  wound  the 

\  feelings  of  others,  the  engaging  manners  of  the 

I  'Ix'y,  ]']dmund  ]Uuke,  were  conspicuous  from  the 

,;  first,  and  rendered  him  a  general  favorite.  Some 

^  shining  qualities  now  began  to  appear,  and  caught 

I  the  observant  eye  of  the  schoolmaster.  Hitherto 

I  Edmund's  studies  had  been  neglected;  but  he 

£  now  applied  himself  with  diligence,  and  made 

J  such  ra]iid  progress  as  to  gladden  Abraham 

f  Shackletun's  heart.    The  master  liked  his  pupil, 

I  and  the  ])U]iil  became   fond  of  the  master. 

I  Though  ]5urke  remained  scarcely  two  years  at 

/  Ballit'jre,  they  were  years  which  had  a  mighty 

1  inflneiice  on  all  his  sub.-equent  career. 

I  In  the  House  of  Clonnnons  he  jiaid  a  noble 

)  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Sliackleton, 


declaring  that  he  was  an  honor  to  hisM  , 
that  sect  w£is  one  of  the  purest.    J](-  , 
sidered  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  blc.-sit, 
life,  that  he  had  been  placed  at  thcgoo'j . 
academy,  and  readily  acknowledged  ]\ 
Abraham  Shackleton  that  he  owed  t! 
tion  that  made  him  worth  anything.  \ 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  had  always  • 
claims  on  his  sympathy  and  regard. 

In  his  pleasures  of  memory  Ballitore  ' 
the  palm  even  with  Castletown  lloelio 
liac-k-groun J  io  the  picture  of  his  e\ei,^ 
this  pretty  village,  hid  in  the  vale  anj 
passed  with  hills,  gives  a  calm  relief  to  tl. 
It  is  delightful  to  imagine  the  boy  by  t! 
stream  of  the  Greise  as  it  meanders  tlu'  ■ 
valley;   standing  on  a  little  bridge  l; 
to  the  waters  as  they  dash  among  th.^ 
gazing  on  the  mill   whose    clacking  , 
familiar  to  his  ears;  playing  in  the  i: 
among  the  bright  cowslips;  reading  in  t! 
with  its  beech  en  shade  which  sheltvr 
from  the  summer's  sun ;  passing  by  tl 
huts  of  the  Burrow;  sitting  on  the  scat- 
the  mouldering  piers  of  the  Burrovr 
wandering  amid  the  double  row  of  elm-  . 
river's  side.    Time  flies  fast  in  the  pleai:  . 
ley  of  Ballitore,  with  its  white  houses  au<J. 
trees. 

But  it  was  not  merely  a  love  of  the  ; . 
beauty  of  the  place,  nor  the  revereiici- 
which  he  regarded  his  schoolmaster,  that  f  ' 
associated  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  . 
statesman  this  humble  village  and  its  Q- 
school.    He  had  other  ties.    Here  he  fur- 
friendship,  which  was  as  characteristic  •■ 
man  as  anj' other  circumstance  attending  li:- 
All  frank,  generous  and  enthusiastic  scho:! 
seek  out  a  friend ;  but  this  bond  seldom  ci. 
after  the  first  rough  contact  with  the 
The  friendship  began  at  this  time  between  1- 
and  Bichard  Shackleton,  the  schoolmaster'- 
remained  fresh,  pure  and  ardent,  until  tlif 
of  their  eaithly  existence.    Richard  was ! 
three  years  older  than  Edmimd;  but  the 
of  the  younger  boy  was  fast  progressing,  a:, 
judgment  and  attainments  were  soon  oCj'- 
those  of  his  friend.    This  union  was  1; 
beneficial.    Edmund's  ardor  for  knowledj 
increased  by  companionship ;   his  inteli^ 
powers  were  stimulated ;  his  imagination 
quickened.    The  two  friends  read  together, ' 
ed  together,  and  composed  together.  I!'' 
Shackleton  had  already  become  a  poetiz' ' 
appears  to  have  been  the  means  of  awakii'- 
same  talent  in  his  jounger  friend.    It  is  a  ■ 
epoch  in  a  boy's  life  when  he  writes  li-- 
verses,  and  finds  that  he  has  within  h'!' 
ficulty  of  rhyming;  and  these  tM'O  frie' ■ 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  aif' 
in  their  own  estimation,  more  or  less  poets, 
jiily  for  then),  however,  their  friendship 
survive  long  after  their  puetic  dreams  Inf-' 
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f.iwrer.  AVliat  a  different  future  there 
*w  U(^*iv  (hciic  (wo  school  boys  of  Ballitorc  ! 
-»i8.a  «  iAintro-st  there  appears  ill  their  charac- 
^m'  Si»  «li'5}'lavcd  in  their  suLsequent  lives !  And 
K  -*  t4ixtn:^  and  peculiar  was  the  tic  which 
*»^irs*^»  could  ever  sever!  None  who  have 
SM«  f^-A'i  i'lichard  Shackleton's  letters  to  his  wife, 
*i-  tinctured  with  the  peculiar  phraseolo- 

^      bis'^'ct,  can  foriu  any  idea  of  the  singular 
i-ii-^-  of  the  connection  between    the  rigid 
.iiid  the   comprehensive  Philosopher, 
shackleton's  life  was  to  be  full  of  pious 
|.»3t:i:iV.    Fur  from  en\'ying  the  celebrity  of 
Jrit'iid,  he  was  to  look  with  some  degree  of 
i,^iVr,!vori  Burke's  pursuits.    Though  possessed 
II?  ;TtAt  al'ilities,  which  might  have  made  him 
f;?t«i»ci:!.-lied  in  any  walk  of  activity  and  ambi- 
t,:is.  Ttt,  believing  that  it  was  only  in  the  quiet 
1 that  his  piety  and  virtue  could  flourish,  he 
s  t,4  Ji'liberately  to  shun,  on  principle,  all  the  at- 
T-r  -i.-oij-s  of  the  world.    His  sujipressed  energy 
hxwevcr,  to  be  seen  under  the  black  velvet 
■:• .  ■.vliich  kept  "his  lank  testimonial  hair"  out 
1.-.'.  eyes.    Even  in  his  seclusion  he  would 
much  public  spirit.    When  he  should  rc- 
v.'v  fr:iin  the  business  of  the  school,  he  would 
i«-  uot  less  diligent  in  the  business  of  the  reli- 
»    -.-  iV^L-iely  to  which  he  was  so  devoi.cd.  JJul, 
hf  'W  this  period  could  arrive,  his  friend's  repu- 
U!i-/!i  would  be  extended  throughout  the  world ; 
i  -  i  K\irope,  America  and  Asia  have  each  been 
I.':.',  sjihcre  of  his  philanthropic  industry.  He 
»i«  to  labor  in  the  light  of  day,  and  in  sight  of 
'.h.f  whole  world.    He  was  to  take  an  important 
f'trt  in  making  and  unmaking  ministries,  in 
nla-^  great  empires,  in  resisting  great  oppres- 
ia  impeaching  great  criminals,  in  vindicat- 
ife;;  >.'reat  principles.    And  yet,  however  opposite 
«<xo  the  paths  they  took  through  life,  they 
ever  to  keep  each  other  in  view,  and  to 
fsitinne  to  respect  and  love  each  other  to  the 
They  were  always  to  meet  with  delight, 
*.•:•]  to  part  with  regret.    In  Burke's  magnificent 
'T«j.)i.neeatBeaconsfield,llichard  would, unknown 
i"''  the  family,  be  ofiering  up  pra;)ers  to  the  Al- 
E^r'lity  for  his  great  iricnd  ;  and  the  Statesman 
*_-ild  ever  look  forward  to  a  conversation  with 
.''*:i';lloton  as  the  most  exquisite  of  pleasures, 
l-ll'"''?''  i^urke  had  left  the  school  early  in 
his  heart  remained  in  ]5allitorc  to  the 
storm  at  length  burst  over  the  pleasant 
.    '-y;  hut  Providence  spared  him  the  pain  of, 
»u-.»rii,g,  that  a  few  months  after  his  death,  when 
•  ■  Iri...h^  Picbellion  of  1798  broke  out,  an  out- 
'■3t  \vhich  he  had  foreseen,  and  the  apprehen- 
«  '51  'if  whieh  disturbed  his  last  hours,  even  his 
kp'-jvcj  l{;illitore  should  suffer  from  the  ravages  I 
»"Hirrection  and  the  retributive  vengeance  of  1 
;V •  ^"vprnment.    These  were  dread I'ul '  days  for  ' 
f-'-oil  Quakers;  but  the  grave  had' then  | 
f 'J^'ci-  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  two  school ' 

"  •■^  at  ]>arting  from  each  other,  as  Edmund  was 


going  once  more  to  his  fither's  house,  ^aiid  be- 
ginning to  acquire  his  first  serious  experience  of 
human  life,  with  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  its 
hopes  and  its  disapj)ointments.  No  time  was 
l)ermitted  to  elapse  between  these  changes  of 
scene.  According  to  the  authority  of  Sliackle- 
ton  himself.  Burke,  the  very  day  after  he  had 
left  the  school  at  Ballitore,  became  a  student  at 
Trinity,  in  Dublin. — ■Macknight's  Life  and 
Times  of  Burke. 


THE  WARS  IN  INDIA. 


"  I  am  far  more  of  a  Quaker  than  you  are  as 
to  these  Indian  wars,"  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Powell 
JJuxton  to  the  Bi.shop  of  Calcutta.  "  I  know 
every  one  of  them  may  be  called  defensive,  but 
the  principles  and  root  of  all  are  aggression  and 
conquest.  I  cannot  conceive  how  our  mi.^sions 
are  ever  to  prevail  against  the  arguments  of  our 
cannon.  Six  thousand  heathen  slain  at  Gwaliur 
are  a  terrible  set  off  against  our  converts.  Vet 
we  are  not  to  be  discouraged.  I  long  for  (he 
whole  Christian  world  to  combiue  its  Ibrees 
against  war.  Peace  seems  to  me  an  object  not 
ncarl}'  enough  striven  for  as  l}ing  at  the  root  ol" 
all  other  good." 

Sir  Chnrles  Napier  Vi'rote  in  his  diary,  in  India, 
"  I  pray  that  no  M'ar  may  break  out :  it  is  feai  l'ul 
work  in  its  best  form,  and  revolting  to  me.  .  .  . 
Nothing  can  make  me  believe  that  any  njan  who 
has  ever  been  in  one  battle  can  wish  to  be  in  a 
second  from  personal  feelings,  if  he  has  those  of 
a  man  or  a  Christian.  Woe  to  the  ruffian  who 
fights  a  battle  that  can  be  avoided ;  he  is  a 
wholesale  murderer  for  his  own  private  seKi.-h- 
ness.  Two  of  the  most  miserable  days  I  over 
spent  were  those  after  IMeeanee  and  Hyderabad, 
not  for  the  slightest  doubt  of  my  ov>-n  conduct 
being  right,  but  because  of  the  loss  of  my  cona- 
panions.  I  venture  to  say  that  no  man  e\  cr 
more  rigidly  C[uestioncd  himself  as  to  the  need  of 
risking  those  battles  than  I  did." 

Again  this  same  Commander  says: — ''To  me 
military  life  is  like  dancing  up  a  large  room,  with 
a  mirror  at  the  end,  against  which  we  cm  our 
faces,  and  so  the  deception  ends.  It  is  thus 
gaily  men  follow  their  trade  of  blood,  thinking  it 
glitters,  but  to  mo  it  appears  without  brightnes-* 
or  reflection,  a  dirt}-  red." 

AVhen  the  proclamation  of  the  Afighan  war 
was  issued  by  Lord  Auckland,  the  English  r.i 
India,  habituated  as  they  are  to  scenes  of  unja-t 
aggression  on  native  rights  and  territories,  anu 
far  from  being  over-sensitive  on  these  point.-,  yet 
even  they  were  shocked  and  scandalized  at  this. 

"The  press,"  says  Mr.  Kaye,  in  his  History 
of  the  War,  "  seized  upon  it  and  tore  it  to  pieces.^ 
If  it  were  not  pronounced  to  be  a  collection  of 
absolute  falsehoods,  it  was  described  as  a  mo.st 
disingenuous  distortion  of  the  truth.' 

"  In  India  every  war  is  more  or  less  pojnilar. 
But  many  who  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  before 
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them  wlslied  that  they  were  about  to  draw  their 
swords  in  a  better  cause." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Heniy  Havelock 
ever  expressed  any  disapprobation  of  it,  or  felt 
compunction  in  entering  on  a  war  wliich  even 
tlie  reckless  young  officers  of  the  Indian  army 
acknowledged  to  be  unjust.  It  is  not  our  place 
to  judge  liini  for  this,  but  we  deem  it  a  duty  to 
express  the  deep  conviction  we  entertain,  that 
those  wdio  are  holding  up  Sir  Henry  IJavclock 
as  a  model  for  admiration  and  imitation,  and 
every  inch  a  Christian,"  are  doing  irreparable  in- 
jury to  Christianity,  and  are  losing  sight  of  one  of 
its  most  blessed  attributes,  Pcac^e,  which  the  world, 
and  even  the  religious  world,  has  not  (to  use  Sir 
T.  F.  Buxton's  words)  nearly  oiough  striven  after. 

That  Sir  Henry  Havelock  coukl  feel  for  the 
miseries  produced  by  war  is  attested  by  the  fol- 
lowing description  : — 

"  The  scene  now  excited  feelings  of  horror, 
mingled  Avith  compassion,  as,  one  by  one,  the 
Afighaus  sunk  under  repeated  wounds  upon  the 
ground,  v,'hich  was  strewed  with  bleeding,  ujan- 
gled,  convulsed,  and  heaving  carcases.  Here 
were  ghastly  figures  stiffly  stretched  in  calm  but 
grim  repose;  here  the  last  breath  was  yielded  up 
tlirough  clenched  teeth,  in  attitudes  of  despair 
and  defiance,  with  hard  struggles  and  muttered 
exclamations ;  and  there  a  fliint  Ue  Ullali  (0 
God)  addressed  half  in  devotion  to  Grod,  half  in 
the  way  of  entreaty  to  man,  alone  testified  that 
the  mangled  sufferer  yet  lived.  The  clothes  of 
some  of  the  dead  and  dying  near  the  entrance 
had  caught  fire,  and,  in  addition  to  the  agony  of 
tlieir  wounds,  some  were  enduring  the  torture  of 
being  burnt  l)y  the  slow  fire  of  thickly-wadded 
vests  and  singed  and  hardened  coats  of  sheep 
skin." — Edjhaston  Juvenile  Peace  Socicti/  Tract. 


ALGIERS,  SITE  OP  CARTHAGE,  TUNIS,  ETC. 

We  had  now  fairly  exchanged  the  Atlantic  for 
the  Mediterranean.  Certainly  this  is  the  most 
celebrated  sea  in  the  world.  On  its  bosom  floated 
the  cedars  that  strengthened  and  adorned  Solo- 
mon's temple.  Its  blue  waves  have  been  gazed 
upon  by  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  even  by 
Him,  in  the  days  of  his  incarnation,  who  is  Lord 
of  all.  Scarcely  is  there  a  personage  celebrated 
in  ancient  or  modern  story  who  has  not  sailed 
upon  its  snrflice.  What  cities  have  clustered 
round  it!  T3-re  and  Troy,  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria, Carthage  and  Constantinople,  Venice  and 
Jerusalem,  Naples  and  Rome!  What  tempests 
have  raged  liere,  not  merely  of  the  elements,  but 
of  the  fiercer  passions  of  lallen  men,  from  the 
battle  of  Sahimis  to  the  battle  of  the  Nile  !  What 
islands  of  celebrity  stud  this  sea !  The  human 
race  was  cradled  on  these  shores ;  here  dawned 
the  arts  and  sciences;  hence  sprung  the  religion 
that  is  to  regenerate  the  world.  No  portion  ol' 
our  globe  teems  with  associations  so  numerous, 
varied  and  venerable. 


The  wind  was  contrary  j  thj;  s.-j 
troubled  ;  so  that  for  a  time  the  ? 
so  Ijeautifnl  as  I  had  exjiected  to  hud  .• 
left  we  had  full  in  view  the  bold  nij 
Grenada.    The  mountains  aie  njiiui;;; 
clearly  saw  the  Sierra  Nevada,  risii:-  ,■ 
12,800  feet  above  the  level  of  thci' ... 
peaks  covered  with  snow.    Six  ccutun, . 
Moors  took  refuge  in  the  faslncss(.>  , 
mountains,  when  they  and  the  profc.-'ir . 
tians  of  those  days  waged  such  dead,-, 
against  each  other,  for  the  honor  off; 
Church !    Ere  long,  on  the  opposite  • 
neared  Algiers  on  the  coast  of  Afri> : 
place  is  infamous  for  dark  deeds  of  j 
slavery.    "Algiers  the  Warlike,"  tl. 
Daughter,  "appears  like  a  triangukir 
chalk  on  the  slope  of  a  green  range  of. 
the  high  and  distant  ridges  of  Atlas  riti  . 
behind."    This  place  for  centuries  haii 
metropolis  of  piracy  and  slavery  in  t!, 
forms.    The  indignation  of  l-hn'ope  w;:- 
roused,  and  this  led  to  the  English  exp 
1816,  again.st  the  Algerines.    Under  tV 
tion  of  Lord  Exmouth,,  the  forts,  and  i 
war  vessels  of  the  Dey  were  attackeil 
stroyed;  the  opjjressor  was  punished  ai,.i  . 
pressed  set  free. 

Cape  Caxen6s,  where  the  French  trcioi  • 
on  their  first  visit  to  these  ports,  is  nut  i 
the  city  of  Algiers.    The  French  colnii- 
geria  has  been  more  rcmaVkable  as  a  ; 
training  school  for  soldiers,  than  for  tlu  ; 
benefits  of  successful  colonization.    The  • 
the  Zouaves  indicates  the  country  wlur'. 
were  organized  and  trained;  and  long  If 
battle  of  the  Alma  we  had  heard  of  the  . 
and  bravery  of  these  serviceable  troops.  ■ 
French  generals,  whose  names  arc  nowho'i-  ' 
words  in  every  English  village,  rcceivi  ' 
training  in  Algerian  campaigns.    Cok't,  . 
however,  seems  not  the  forte  of  the  Freti'.!: 
do  not  like  British  vessels  to  approach  v..  ■ 
coast  while  ]iaRsing,  lest,  perhaps,  we  .'^hoi. .' 
ness  their  failure,    On  this  point  theyaro  •-■ 
sensitive  ;  so  we,  very  properlj^,  kept  at  a  n?; 
ful  distance. 

Skirting  the  African  coast,  we  kept  Snr^h  '-  ' 
Sicily  considerably  on  our  left.    None  • 
native  craft  that  tralRc  in  fruit  and  vt-  ' 
between  Italy,  these  islands,  and  the  c 
Barbary  and  Tripoli,  fell  in  our  way;  ' 
passed  two  small  islands  of  considerable 
One  was  Pantalaria,  of  surpassing  bea'.!') 
i'ertility  is  almost  without  a  rival;  its  ivn  - 
vines  arc  of  the  fir.st  quality;  its  verd;u:'_ 
lating  hills  and  dales  are  like  fairy  1;"'^^ 
alas !  it  is  a  penal  settlement.  Exiles  froU! . 
Sicily  and  ?dalta,  here  languish  in  dreary  ci 
ity:  this  casts  a  sombre  shadow  over  oin"  t- 
I'aircst  scenes  on  which  tlie  eye  can  rest, 
other  island  is  Galeita.    It  stands  near  tiii 
trance  to  the  Bay  of  Tunis.    Small  tliou_'fc 
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Turn. 
M'l  fciKx^'-'lf  viceroy 


^  with  greater 


.^.h^n^  cclobritj  iu  Instory.    In  the  wars 
''sro:  in  tlic  sixteenth  century,  by  the 
B;irbavossa  and  Eayradin,  this 
/*a.  ff  Jireat  consequence.    These  pirates 
;i-,.'«;lv(-.'i  the  friends  of  the  sea,  and  tlie 
of  all  who  sail  on  it,  while,  acting  as 
L^cv  a''pirod  to  be  conquerors;  and  their 
'  .4  o  sriii-''  made  their  names  terrible  from 
(..f  tlic  Dardanelles  to  the  Straits  of 
Vriicn,  in  those  seas  through  which 
hen  jM3;iccially  steaming,  Barbarossa  ap-, 
^:'.'t  l.i-;  fleet  of  two  Imndved  and  fifty 
(fi!<  island,  which  commands  the  }3ay  of 
fell  into  liis  hands.    By  treachery  the 
f  Tunis  were  soon  after  set  open  to  the 
r-n.    lie  proclaimed  Solyman  sovei-cign, 
and  attacked  the  Christian 
violence  than  ever.  All 
■  ItrKrffnJoin  looked  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
^  liW  prince  to  put  down  this  oppression.  He 
•    ■ic'l  to  do  so  in  person,  and  fitted  out  an 
•  Hi  wliich  commanded  the  attention  of  all 
.V  I'lcmish  fleet  carried  brave  warriors 
•  ,   .W'llierlands ;  the  galleys  of  Naples  and 
t't->k  on  board  veteran  bands  of  Italians 
i*!  <  ."^Naniards ;  the  Emperor  embarked  at  Bar- 
\.\t.h  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility;  a 
■  •!  Cvitm  Portugal  joined  him  under  the 
:>s-<asujiid  of  the  brother  of  the  Jjinpress;  the 
fimiished  all  the  aid  in  his  power;  and  the 
K-ji;:liL-  of  Malta,  the  special  enemies  of  the 
t'tri  \  o.piippcd  a  squadron,  small  but  formidable, 
•ir.i<i:\i  their  valor  and  fame.    The  exiled  King 
Tuiii-i  was  with  the  fleet;  Cagliari,  the  port  of 
'ifiJinia,  was  the  place  of  rendezvous;  in  July, 
i       it  set  sail,  and  after  a  prosperous  navigation 
i-r&lol  Tunis.    Twenty  thousand  horse,  with  a 
r'^'-Jt!  b'l  ly  of  foot,  soon  assembled  at  Tunis,  fur- 
Si'hed  b}'  African  princes,  floors,  and  Arabs, 
S-srjim^  witli  Mahomedan  hate  against  all  who 
'■■     t!u'  name  of  Christian.    Severe  was  the  con- 
•  •fi;biit  the  corsair's  chief  confidence  was  in  the 
iS^Tnirtli  of  this  little  island,  and  the  brave  Tuv- 
(.olJiers  who  formed  its  garrison.    It  was 
-^■srt.-tcd  by  the  Emperor,  and  reduced.  Three 
tsftdrod  cannon,  mostly  brass,  were  found  on  its 
'is^^jiarts.    As  the  Jumperor  marched  into  Galeita, 
■^-'-vo^'h  the  breach  in  its  walls,  he  said  to  the 
f*  kiii;;  of  Tunis,  who  attended  him  :  "  Here  is 
^  ptfr  open  to  you  by  which  you  shall  return  to 
^*>:  fw-se.ssion  of  your  dominions."    So  it  was; 
^'        established  on  his  throne  on  generous 
■'.■^■-'iioiis.     Slavery  was  abolished  ;  free-trade 
vjniranteed;  the  public  profession  of  the 
ln-*!ian  religion  was  secured  to  the  Emperor's 
^-J<-<-ts;  this  island,  then  the  key  to  the  king- 
J"^t  <  liarlos  V.  was  to  retain  in  his  own  hand ; 

^'x  MoorLsh  horses,  and  as  many  hawks, 
»<?e  t.j  lie  presented  to  him  yearly,  as  an  acknovr- 
^^?>«  tliat  he  wa.s  liege  lord.  As  Charles  entered 
'•^i'l^  U'li  thousand'  Christian  slaves  met  him, 
•^♦"y  of  them  persons  of  distinction,  and,  fallinir 
^  '-i'-'ir  knees,  thanked  and  blessed  him  as  their 


deliverer.  IIow  changed  tliis  island  and  these 
shores  since  then  !  No  cor.sair  or  hostile  fleet  did 
we  see;  no  storm  did  we  encounter,  s\ich  as 
Charles  experienced  on  a  subsequent  expedition 
against  Africa,  when  in  these  .seas,  iu  less  tlian 
an  hour,  fifteen  ships  of  war  and  a  hundred  and 
forty  transports,  with  eight  thousand  men,  per- 
ished in  the  fury  of  the  hurricane.  "With  us, 
through  a  gracious  Providence,  all  was  peace  and 
happiness,  with  nothing  but  Galcita  and  the 
dreary  shores  we  were  passing  to  remind  us  of 
these  sad  and  stirring  serines  of  b3'-gniie  vears. 

We  were  now  approaching  Cape  J5on,  near 
which  tlie  ruins  of  Old  Cartilage  still  remain. 
How  rich  these  shores  in  classic  and  historic 
sociations  !  AVell  might  Dr.  Johnson  say,  ''The 
object  of  all  travel  is  to  visit  the  shores  of  tlie 
Mediterranean."  Carthage  was  Ibunded  SOO 
B.  C,  when  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  and  Jehoiada, 
the  priest,  were  yet  living.  I  thought  of  ]  )ido  and 
^ilneas,  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  Africanus.  Here 
sat  JIarius  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  drawing 
comfort,  amidst  the  sad  reverses  of  his  own  che- 
quered life,  from  the  dreary  desolation  that  sur- 
rounded him,  "  wdiere  no  arch  or  column  that 
remained  unshaken  amidst  the  desolation,  could 
present  a  stronger  image  of  a  firmness  beyond 
the  power  of  calamitous  events  to  subdue." 

Pacing  the  deck  of  our  steamer,  I  thought  of 
the  sable  bishops  and  martyrs  of  Carthage,  and 
of  St.  Louis,  the  crusader,  v>dio  died 'here  sur- 
rounded by  his  brave,  mistaken,  and  unf  jrtunate 
warriors.  A  small  modern  monumental  chapel, 
erected  by  Louis  Philippe  over  the  grave  uf  his 
sainted  ancestor,  stands  here  in  mourni'ul  solitude, 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city",  once  Borne'!? 
proud  rival.  This  good  King  Jjouis  was  re- 
garded as  so  holy,  that  his  contemporaries,  in 
their  simplicity,  "  suspected  he  was  already  a 
saint,  even  during  his  life-time."  The  deliver- 
ance of  Jerusalem  from  the  infidel  was  the  grand 
passion  of  his  soul.  The  Latin  ]-]mperor  of  Con- 
stantinople had  sought  his  aid,  offering  in  return 
the  crown  of  thorns  with  which  the  Saviour  had 
been  crowned- — aninestimable  treasure  I  Louis  was 
afraid  that  dealing  in  relics  was  like  simony;  but 
it  could  not  be  unlawful  to  make  a  present  to 
him  who  gave  such  a  gift  to  France.  He  there- 
fore sent  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  livres, 
and  the  proceeds  of  a  confiscation  levied  on  tin- 
Jews,  which  Louis  scrupled  to  touch  hiniscit 
The  King  went  barefooted  as  far  as  Vinccnnes  i<i 
receive  the  holy  relic,  and  founded  the  Sainie 
Chapelle  at  Paris  for  its  shrine.  In  l:i4  J,  all  the 
Kniglits  Templar  in  the  Holy  Land  fell  at  (Ja/Ji. 
The  Monguls  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  niid 
its  inhabitants  were  mercilessly  massacred.  ^  St. 
Louis  was  thought  dying  when  these  .'^ad  lidiiiL's 
reached  Europe.  At  once  he  had  the  red  cm<s 
placed  on  his  bed  and  vestments.  His  mother, 
and  even  the  priests,  begged  hiiu  to  renounce  lii< 
mad  ])roject.  No;  he  wa.s  inflexible.  AVhen 
convalescent,  he  sent  for  his  mother  and  the 
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Bislioj:)  of  Paris,  and  addressed  tlicm  as  follows: — 
"  Since  you  bclioYO  that  I  was  not  perfectly  my- 
self when  I  took  my  vows,  I  now  pluck  my  cross 
from  oft"  my  shoulder,  and  give  it  into  your  hands. 
]lut  now,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  you  cannot  deny 
that  I  aiii  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  my  facul- 
ties. Then  give  me  back  my  cross;  for  lie  who 
knows  all  tilings,  also  knows  that  no  food  shall 
enter  my  mouth  until  I  have  again  been  marked 
with  this  sign."  He  set  out  for  Egypt;  his  army 
perished;  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  sufi'ered  the 
severest  misfortunes.  After  remaining  a  year  in 
the  Holy  Land,  ho  returned  with  a  siuitlen,  sor- 
rowful heart  to  France.  Years  rolled  on,  and 
matters  grew  worse  and  worse  in  Syria.  The 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt  succeeded  the  Monguls. 
Christians  were  slaiightei'cd  without  number  for 
not  denying  their  foith.  In  Antioch  alone  seven- 
teen thousand  were  slain,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
sold  into  slavery.  Again  St.  Louis  took  the  cross. 
"On  the  25th  of  May,  12G7,  having  convened 
his  barons  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Louvre,  he  en- 
tered it,  bearing  in  his  hands  the  holy  crown  of 
thorns.  Weak  and  sickly  as  he  was,  he  took  the 
cross,  and  made  his  three  sons  take  it.  None, 
alter  this,  durst  refuse.  His  brother,  Alphonso 
of  Poitiers,  and  Charles  of  Atijou,  soon  followed 
his  example;  as  did  the  King  of  Navarre,  the 
Count  of  Champagne,  the  Counts  of  vVriois  and 
I'landers,  the  sou  of  the  Count  of  Brittany,  nu- 
merous barons,  and,  lastlj',  the  King  of  Castile, 
Arragon,  and  Portugal,  and  the  two  sons  of  the 
King  of  iMiglacd."  The  great  army  embarked 
in  Genoese  vessels.  No  steam  frigate,  like  our 
good  ship  the  "Ripon,"  was  available  in  those 
days.  Tlieir  progress  was  slow;  sickness  became 
prevalent;  they  steered  for  Tunis;  here  the  army 
disembarked.  They  had  to  wait  at  Carthage, 
broiling  under  an  African  sun,  and  half  buried  in 
the  drifting  sand.  The  plague  broke  out  among 
them;  princes  and  counts  and  lords,  and  the  legate 
of  the  Pope,  were  soon  numbered  with  the  dead. 
St.  Louis  himself  fell  .sick,  after  losing  here  the 
best  beloved  of  his  sons.  The  la.st  night  he 
lived,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  lift  him  out  of 
his  bed,  and  lay  him  on  ashes.  Thus  he  died. 
Among  the  last  words  he  uttered  were,  "Oh, 
.Tcrusalem  !  oh  !  Jerusalem  !  "  Who  can  gaze  on 
the  little  chapel,  the  memento  of  these  scenes  of 
delusion,  without  emotion  ?  Dense,  dreary,  dark- 
ness and  death  seem  still  to  hover  over  these 
rugged  shores  and  that  naked  promontory.  The 
expedition  of  St.  Louis  was  the  last  of  the  cru- 
sades. Since  those  days,  what  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  cause  of  Christ  on  this  vast 
continent !  "When  will  the  Sun  of  Righteou.s- 
ncss  arise,  to  cheer  and  bless  these  lands  with 
light  and  \\])eTty  'f—Li'i.tin-e  Hour. 


What  pity  is  it  that  this  earth,  which  is  so  full 
of  God's  goodness,  should  be  so  empty  of  his 
jnaiscs;  and  that  of  the  multitudes  tluit  live  ujion 
his  bounty,  there  are  so  few  that  live  to  his  glory ! 


From  tlie  Brilifh  Workmji, 
THE  LITTLE  S)!0}.S. 

It  is  wonderful  what  trifling  ih;,.  ., 
influence  on  the  heart  and  niind.  -•. 
on  the  wings  of  the  ^vind,  drops  m  ; 
able  soil,  and  bye-and-bye  gi'ows  uj, 
ly  tree.    A  Httle  spring  leaps  out  p.; 
a  hill,  and  tho  child  who  stoops  to 
can  span  its  breadth  ;  but  it  flows  on 
valley,  and  winds  along  the  plain, 
strength  and  volume  in  its  course,  \]> 
stately  riv-r,  b'aring  the  conmierc  . 
the  ships  that  navigate  its  waters, 
with  human  life.    A  look,  a  word,  ! 
the  whole  career  of  many  an  immortiil  ■ 

The  writer  once  lived  opposite  a  ht  -  •  , 
"The  Fox  and  Geese,"  and  with  puis..  , 
often  watched  the  doings,  and  ala.--'. 
sayings,  of  the  customers.    One  wi!:;  .■ 
a  shoemaker's  boy  came  with  an  a-  ■ 
children's  shoes,  and  the  landlady  i.f  ■ 
and  Geese,"  who  had  a  most  marvcll-.  ■ 
voice,  began  calling  to  a  little  dirtv 
nurse  girl  to  bring  "  Addlehcad,"  (;.- 
nounced  Adelaide,)  to  have  her 
on.    I  could  see  the  little  creature,  v 
once  fine  and  filthy,  sitting  under  the  . 
the  bar,  and  kicking  and  screaming  ..■ 
were  coaxed  on  her  feet.    At  last  a  \ 
and  the  spoiled  pet  was  lifted  up  tri  . 
in  her  mother's  arms.    "  Here,  do  lu-  '• 
the  darling  has  let  me  get  a  pair  oi 
best  ones  on — look,  do  I"  said  the  nio:l 
to  her  husband.    Just  then,  a  tall  \ 
thinly  clad,  came  out  of  the  tap  room.  ; 
bar,  and  saw  the  child  stretching  out  I 
her  father  to  see.    Now,  a  poor  woinar, 
hovering  about  at  the  corner,  peepin.- 
then  timidly  into  the  bar  window,  and  il 
ing  to  the  door;  she  had  a  child  in  hi  r 
looked  ready  to  drop  with  cold  and  W' 
had  seen  that  woman  on  many  a  SatiH': 
waiting  and  watching  for  her  husbau  i 
out.    Ah,  there  he  is !  rivetted  for 
looking  at  the  child  showing  her  new 
a  start  he  rouses  himself  and  rushes  oiH- 
Dill,  going  so  soon  ?"  bawls  the  Irunll- 
pulls  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes  with.  > 
clutches  his  old  jacket  tight  over  his 
answers  the  words  with  a  sort  of  gnu-! 
outside — there  are  his  wife  and  little  on 
moment  the  woman  looks  at  him  tiunT' 
half  swerves  aside,  as  if  she  feared — « 
not  write,  lest  the  manhood  of  my  ri  -''' 
be  wounded.    Something  in  Rill's  l'-'<^ 
her,  and  .she  goes  up  close  to  hiuj,  i'l^'t' 
coaxingly ;  he  took  the  child  from  hc  f  ■ 
— the  little  creature  gave  a  short,  <|r.i 
fright — and  as  he  lifted  it,  I  saw  that 
feet  were  bare;  it  drew  them  swiftly  uj' 
jioor  frock,  but  not  before  the  father  - 
I  wksh  his  hat  had  been  off  that  1  mi 
seen  his  face,  as  those  two  little  blue,  c. 
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■  f%m,  I  noticed  that  he  put  them  in  his 
«  wL  >-•»  J  li'-^  jacket  over  them,  and 

"chii  i  clo^c,  and  M'cnt  on  his  way  witli  a 


3,,„|  ta^f^-^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^.^  ^^^j^  down  on  the 

v,\  wile  slip-shod  and  tottering,  had 
«      t  '  J'Oep  up  with  him. 
i,,;  »  fiint  Pu:^plcion  of  what  was  passing  in 

^.is!  f        li'"'      ^^^'^  among  the  frequenters 
V<:iX  and  Geese."    He  and  his  wife  and 
■  r  v,\'al  or  woe,  had  dropped  out  of  my 
:  r.''iio-t  out  of  my  mind. 
>    .  -  m-.uUlis  after,  there  was  a  meeting  at  the 
fiufc  Hall  of  the  district,  and  many  work- 
»n}  were  present,  and  gave  their  testimony 
effects  of  perfect  sobriety  j  now  and 
5iWs  tfi'-V  told  little  bits  of  their  history,  about 
^  r<-*'-'i'iS  that  led  them  to  giA^e  up  the  public 
-s -.^v.    One  tall,  well-dressed,  respectable  look- 
-  ^Jin,  listened  earnestly,  until  one  who  sat 
:,!!!!  said,  "Say  a  word,  William  Turner, 
,   known  as  much  about  the  mischief  as  any 
.;i-r  hi  re  or  anj'Avhere;  come,  tell  us,  for  I  never 
h<'w  it  was  that  you  changed  right  about 
C»KJC-,  from  the  mouth  of  hell  to  the  field  of  liope; 
twes.^  tnan,  out  with  it,  it'll  may  be  do  good." 
li'  -  young  man  thus  urged,  rose  at  the  first 
i  ..'.-.il  looked  for  a  moment  very  confascd; 
•,  ^Huid  .say  was  "Tiio  little  shocks,  they  did 
With  a  thick  voice,  as  if  his  heart  was  in 
i-v  thiMaf.  he  kept  rejwating  this.    There  was  a 
»*s.ri'  of  perplexity  on  every  face,  and  at  length 
e>  «fj?  ilmughtless  young  people  began  to  titter. 
T^'j  111:111  in  all  his  embarrassment  heard  this 
>t*iu  \,  and  rallied  at  once.    The  light  came  into 
h»  was  with  a  flash,  he  drew  himself  . up  and 
'-'■i  at  tlie  audience,  the  choking  Avent  from  his 
t^'  \l,    "  Yes,  friends!"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
^  iU  way  clear  as  a  deep-toned  bell,  "whatever 
way  think  of  it,  I've  told  you  the  trutli,  tlie 
shoos  did  it.    I  was  a  brute,  and  a  fool, 
««r,-;i;_'  drink  had  made  me  both,  and  starved  me 
iat>  t!io  bargain.    I  suffered,  I  deserved  to  suf- 
bat  I  didn't  suffer  alone ;  no  man  does  who 
a  wife  and  child,  for  the  woman'  gets  the 
^•r^*  .share.    But  I'm  no  speaker  to  enlarge  on 
I'll  .stick  to  the  little  shoes.    I  saw,  one 
*j'2^l,  when  I  was  all  but  done  for,  the  publican's 
*~'M  holdiug  out  her  feet  for  her  father  to  see 
fine  new  shoes — it  was  a  simple  thing,  but 
*^<«.Ti'',  no  fist  ever  struck  me  such  a  blow  as 

*-  Whit 


They  kicked  reason  into  me. 
Hisincss  have  I  to  clothe  others,  and  let 
own  go  bare?"  said  I,  and  there  outside 
»w  i„y  wife  and  child— in  a  bitter  night.  I 
*  hi)M  of  my  little  one  with  a  grip,  and  [  saw 
cliilled  fc.'ct— Men!  Cithers'!  if  the  slioes 
mc,  what  did  the  feet  do  ?    I  put  them— 
iis  ice,  to  my  breast;  they  pierced  me 
and  through.    Yes  !  the  little  feet  walk- 
*''^n-t,t.  into  my  heart— and  turned  out  my  sel- 
-'.itiw'j.    I  had  a  trifle  of  money  left;  I  bought 
*       and  a  pair  of  little  shoes.    I  never  tasted 


anything  but  a  bit  of  that  bread,  all  tlie  Sabbatli 
day,  and  I  went  to  work  on  ]\Ionday,  and  from 
that  day  I  have  spent  no  more  money  at  the  puli- 
lic  house — that's  all  I've  got  to  say — it  was  the 
little  shoes  that  did  it." 


Selected  far  Friends'  Kevicw. 

THANKFULNESS. 

I  thank  Thee,  oh  my  God,  who  made 

The  Earth  so  bright, 
So  lull  of  splourlor  and  of  joy, 

I'.e^nty  and  light  ; 
So  many  glorious  things  arc  hert, 

Noble  and  right. 

I  thank  Thee,  too,  that  Thou  hast  made 

Joy  to  abound  ; 
So  many  gentle  thoughts  and  deeds 

Circling  us  round, 
That  in  the  darkest  spot  on  Earth 

Some  love  is  found. 

I  thank  Thee  more  that  all  our  joy 

Is  touched  with  pain; 
That  shadows  fall  on  brightest  hours ; 

That  thorns  remain  ; 
So  that  Earth's  bliss  may  be  our  guide, 

And  not  our  chaiu. 

For  Thou  who  knowest,  Lord,  how  soon 

Our  weak  heart  clings, 
Hi.=-(  givon  ns  joys,  tender  and  true, 

Yet  all  with  'wings, 
So  tliat  we  see,  gleaming  on  high, 

Diviner  things. 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  kept 

The  best  in  store  ; 
We  ha\'e  enough,  yet  not  too  much 

To  long  for  more  : 
A  yearning  for  a  deeper  peace 

Not  known  before. 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  here  our  souls, 

Though  amply  blest. 
Can  never  find,  although  they  seek, 

A  jierfcct  rest — 
Nor  ever  shall,  until  they  lean 

On  Jesus'  breast. 

A.  A.  Procter. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 


Foreign  Intkllioe.nce  Advices  from  Liverpool  arc 

to  the  27th  ult. 

Grkat  Britain. — A  telegram  from  V'alentia  was  re- 
ceived at  Loudon  on  the  20th,  stating  that  an  intel- 
ligible message  had  been  received  from  Newfoum:- 
laud,  through  the  cable,  by  the  use  of  Dauiell's  bat- 
tery at  Trinity  Bay.  The  same  instrument  was  there- 
fore directed  to  be  used  at  Valentia.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Coinjj.'iny,  however,  while  announcing  the  t.'.'-t. 
states  that  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  permaoe:!; 
stale  of  things,  since  it  is  still  clear  that  there  i*  it 
serious  fault  in  the  cable,  while  it  is  not  tfrtai!-.  tii.a 
any  but  the  most  extraordinary  efforts,  dangerous  to 
the  cable,  can  be  made  at  Valentia  to  overcome  the 
existing  obstacles. 

The  British  war  steamer  Gorgon,  which  arrived  at 
Plymouth  on  the  22d,  from  Halifax  and  Fayal,  had 
taken  soundings  for  another  line  of  telegraph  from 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the  entrance  of  the 
English  Channel,  via  Fayal. 


IGO 
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The  returns  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
year  ending  inh  month  30tb,  show  a  decrease  in  ex- 
ports, dnring  the  latt  nine  njonths,  of  over  ^iO, 400, 000. 

The  suliuKU-ioe  telegniiih  Ijetwetn  Dover  and  Calais 
had  cfUfed  working,  and  was  liclieved  to  be  broken. 
C'oniniunication  with  the  continent  was  kept  up  via 
Ostend. 

A  now  conij)nny  for  completing  the  Great  Eastern 
steamer  had  been  formed,  mainly  composed  of  share- 
holders ill  the  lirst  company,  which  had  been  dis- 
solved. 

The  iirovineial  government  of  Newfoundland  has 
agreed  to  give  to  the  New  York  and  Galway  Steam- 
ship Company  $42,500,  in  addition  to  a  grant  from  the 
British  Government,  on  condition  that  the  steimierp 
sli;ill  f  ijp  at  St.  John's  on  their  trips.  The  company 
are  bound  to  make  the  passage  between  Gahva}'  and 
St.  John's  in  seven  days,  and  telegraphic  dispatches, 
over  the  line  of  the  American  Telegraph  Compasiy, 
will  be  received  at  St.  John's,  to  the  latest  f.eriod  pos- 
sible, for  transmission  by  the  steamers  to  Galway, 
whence  they  will  be  forwarded  by  telegraph. 

France. — The  Portuguese  Government  has  formally 
given  up  the  ship  Charles  and  George,  for  au  indem- 
liity  agreed  upon,  and  liberated  the  captain. 

Considerable  modifications  in  the  recent  stringent 
rules  relative  to  passports  are  being  made. 

■" '  Prussia. — The  Chambers  were  formall3'  opened  on 
the  20th,  by  the  Begent,  and  unanimously  affirmed 
the  necessity  of  the  Kegeucy. 

SwiTi:i;RLAND. — The  Council  of  State  of  Geneva  had 
formally  declined,  in  a  letter  to  the  Federal  Council, 
to  reuiuve  certain  foreigners  from  Geneva.  The  diHi- 
crltj-  li.-.  Lc ;i  p;i.i.i[Laiiy  solved,  for  the  present,  by 
the  Italian  refugees,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Federal  Council,  leaving  Geneva.  The  Federal  As- 
sembly will  have  to  decide  upon  the  princixjle  of  the 
question.  The  Federal  Council  had  given  iis  consent 
to  the  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  Geneva, 
for  ihe  protection  of  literary  copyright,  and  against 
counterfeiting  trade  marks. 

Bdssia. — The  Russian  possessions  on  the  Amoor 
river  are  being  rapidly  developed,  to  accommodate 
tlte  expected  trade  with  China,  under  the  new  treaty. 
The  government  engineers  iirojiosu  the  construction 
(if  a  railway  from  the  Gulf  of  Castries  to  a  bend  of 
the  Amoor.  It  is  Stated  that  .^omc  Americau  traders 
have  imported  considerable  quantities  of  sugar,  to  the 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  whence  it  is  intro- 
duced with  great  facility  into  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Uussian  empire. 

The  peasants  of  a  crown  village  in  Lithuania,  who 
hpd  formerly  been  Catholics,  and  had  been  converted 
by  force  lo  the  Greek  Church,  indignant  at  the  enac- 
tions of  the  ecclesiastics,  recently  resolved  to  return 
to  the  Catholic  church,  wiihout  asking  j)ermission  of 
the  government,  and  were  received  by  one  of  the 
priests.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against  them, 
and  troops  were  sent  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 
The  people  were  punished  by  scourging  with  rods 
and  with  the  knout,  and  the  priests  were  expelled. 

Turkey. — The  Greek  Christians  in  Bosnia  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  committing  terrible  outrages  on 
the  Mussulman  popubition,  in  the  belief  that  they  will 
be  supported  by  France  and  Bussia  in  an  attempted 
dismenibernient  of  the  Turkish  l^mpire,  and  the  form- 
ation of  a  Greek  State. 

CniN-A. — Lord  Elgin  had  returned  from  Japan,  having 
made  a  satisfactory  treaty. 

I.NTHA.— Accounts  from  Rombay  to  9th  montli  24th, 
state  that  hostile  operations  were  still  vigorously  car- 
ried on  against  the  scattered  rebels.    The  strength  of 


the  latter  in  Oudc  and  the  adjaoert  (li  . 
timatcd  at  70,000  men.    The  corrcf.],,. ; 
London  Times  thinks  that  liom  HH,<)tji) 
jioys,  (native  soldiers  employed  by  the  L:  , 
been  killed  or  executed  ;  and,  adding  lii  .  ■ 
ness,  wounds,  and  want,  that  not  more  i  , 
cent,  of  the  original  Bengal  army  is  nov,- 
not  including  the  disarmed  regiraeni?.  ; 
that  an  amnesty  would  be  declared  in  iht 
tion  of  the  Queen's  authority,  as  sujm  n 
East  India  Company's. 

Mkxico — A  battle  is  reported  to  have  t,,-. 
between  Vidaurri  and  Miranion,  the  leader 
loaga  forces,  in  which  the  former  wa.^^  d  , 
is  said  to  have  subsequently  resigned  his  ji 
mander  of  the  noi  thern  liberal  army.  1].^ 
viously  levied  a  tax  amounting  to  $1;)0.0'  ■ 
the  merchants  along  the  frontier,  rcqiiiii:  ■ 
remove  their  goods  if  their  quota  was  not  j 
of  flicni  were  jireparing  to  remove,  when  i  ■- 
the  decree,  and  himself  left  the  region. 

Cuba. — Thp  U.  S.  Consul  at  Havana  he;  • 
allow  the  Americau  bark  Ardennes  and  sc  ii 
terjirise  to  go  to  sea,  alleging  that  he  has  ii : 
that  they  are  destined  for  the  slave  coast. 

Domestic. — Accounts  from  San  Franc:?'. • 
11th  ult.  were  received  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  ' ; 
by  the  Overland  .Mail.    The  first  wcstwiird  r 
that  route  had  reached  San  Francisco  in  t-.vi:' 
days  from  St.  Louis.    Large  numbers  of  : 
miners  were  returning  from  Frazer  River.  'I 
amount  of  gold  dust  from  that  region  depos;;-.  ; 
San  Francisco  Mint,  lo  the  1st  ult.  was  S"'T.' 

'ilic  people  of  the  new  territory  of  Dact'' 
nierly  the  western  part  <  f  iliunesota  Territory.  ■ 
held  a  mass  convention  to  take  measures  for  • 
ganization  of  a  tempoi  ary  government,  until  t.' 
should  give  them  or.e  in  the  usual  form.  1': 
was  made  by  that  conveution  for  the  ek-c:; 
legislature,  Governor,  and  other  ofhcers.  Th(  ; 
tnre  assembled  at  Sioux  Falls  on  the  12th  ult. 
composed  of  nine  members  in  the  House,  ar  i 
the  Council.    The  Minnesota  code  of  laws 
with  some  alterations,  was   adopted,  sever  i 
bills  wei-e  passed,  and  the  boi^y  adjourned  afn  r 
sion  of  fix  days.    The  proceedings  are  said 
been  conducted  with  the  utmost  propriety, 

A  convention  of  slaveholders  from  five  cou:.' 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  was  held  la^t  >. 
Cambridge,  called  to  consider  what  means  t^' 
for  the  protection  of  their  claims  to  property  iri 
Resoluiions  were  reported  declaring  the  i  rcf< 
•'free  negroes"  incompatible  with  slavery,  as' 
it  should  not  be  permitted  ;  and  calling  for  ft  i." 
convention  for  the  State,  to  devise  some  systc:- 
jiresenled  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  l"'-'r  t: 
ter  regulation  of  the  colored  population  of  ll a- 
A  citizen  of  Kent  Co,,  named  J.  L.  Bowers,  v.: 
last  summer  decoyed  from  his  house  at  night, 
and  feathered,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  State, 
count  of  his  known  opposition  to  slavery,  i 
brought  suit  against  some  of  those  concirnei! 
outrage,  recently  returned  to  be  present  at  the 
at  the  desire  of  the  State  Attorney.    The  d;*y 
the  Court  opened,  a  mob  surrounded  the  hoi!-> 
he  was,  called  him  out,  and  sent  him,  nin.'t  ^  ' 
cif  six  men,  some  of  whom  were  armed,  to  '• 
town,  Del.,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  cars  : 
inington     One  of  the  active  participants  in  tl  • 
was  J.  B.  Ricaud,  a  member  of  Congress.  J- 
ers  asserts  his  conviction  that  two-thirds  of  I'- 
pie  of  the  county  are  opposed  to  such  prcci*. 
but  the  few  slaveholders  are  powerful,  and  • , 
trolling  the  press,  jjrevcnl  the   truth  fror^i 
known. 
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For  Friend's  Review, 
jili;  BArTT>^M  TirAT  NOAT  SAVETH. 

'\  treatise  on  this  subject  \Yas  written  by  Wil- 
:  %Ui  l)ell,  iiKister  of  a  college  in  Cnuibmlge, 
t.5"rf  lliini  tAvo  centuries  since;  in  the  preface  to 
Kh\'-h.  he  says — "The  doctrine  of  ba]itisui  hath 
l'.~-ti  very  dark  and  obscure  in  the  Churcli  from 
^cr,-  primitive  times,  and  hath  had  more  of  hu- 
■viu  nutioiis  than  divine  truths  iu  it,"  and  then 
jriK-oeJa  to  state  the  duty  laid  on  him  to  dissent 
t  ivn  i'rom  the  vievfs  of  many  worthy  and  gra- 
ri'-iH  Jiien,  because  they  liave  left  the  clear  and 
ruiJeut  word  of  God  on  this  point,  defining  this 
«ijicc  to  be  that  described  in  this  saying,  "  This 
if  iny  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased, 
ii-  ar  him  j"  and  adding,  "  The  more  the  faithful 
'^'  V  kept  to  the  word  of  Christ,  the  more  they 
been  free  from  error." 
'liie  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  view  he 
■  'k  of  the  baptism  that  is  now  coniDjandcd, — 
b;i]/tism  of  the  Spirit,  which  came  ou  the 
'ii^^ii'los  at  tlie  day  of  Pentecost. 
"  .Siiirit  baptism  saves ;  'whatever  in  us  is  wash- 
Mivh  the  Spirit,  is  saved  as  well  as  sanctified; 
l  how  much  any  one  hath  received  of  the 
•^t'int,  so  much  is  he  already  saved."  Titus  iii, 
'  According  to  his  mercy  he  hath  saved  us, 
l-'V  the  Wiishing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
Ifidy  Spirit,  which  he  shed  on  us  aljundantly 
'■••'»:'iiudi  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.'     AVliere  the 
*i"^tic  teaches  us  how  God  saves,  and  that  is,  not 
I'V  John  a  baptism,  or  water-washing,  but  by  the 
*-»vt>r  of  regeneration,  which  is  the  renewing  of 
*"•-■  Holy  Spirit  poured  on  us  abundantly  tlirough 
'  »n.n;  BO  that  he  calls  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
l;iw  of  rejiciieratiou  ;  such  a  laver  as  renews 


the  old  nature, — yea,  and  begets  a  new  one;  so 
that  a  man  through  the  baptism,  is  wlidlly 
changed,  not  in  a  few  good  works,  but  in  his 
whole  nature;  and  from  tlie  newness  oi'  nature 
flows  newness  of  life;  so  that  he  is  no  more  ;is 
he  was,  but  is,  and  lives,  and  loves,  and  lliinks, 
and  speaks,  and  acts  othcrways  than  he  was  woul; 
and  this  cannot  bo  the  work  of  water  in  any 
measure,  but  wholly  of  the  Spirit;  for  where 
men  are  destitute  of  the  Spirit,  though  washed 
with  water  a  thousand  times,  there  is  no  change 
of  nature  in  them;  but  the  change  of  nature 
wrought  by  Spirit  baptism  is  so  much  present 
salvation  even  in  this  prtsciil  world.  Tlu  ve  i- 
another  Scripture  that  witnesses  the  same  lliing, 
1  Peter  iii.  21;  "The  like  figure  whereunto 
even  baptism  doth  also  novf  save  us,  not  the  put- 
ting away  the  filth  of  the  fle.sh,  but  tlic  an.-wer 
of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ."  Peter  having  said  that 
baptism  answers  to  the  flood,  and  saves  the  eliureh 
now,  as  the  flood  did  the  church  then;  yea,  saith 
he,  but  1  mean  not  the  outward  baptism,  or  the 
washing  away  of  the  filth  of  the  body,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ;  which  place  is  difii- 
cult,  but  I  thus  conceive  it.  The  effieacy  I'f 
Christ;  resurrection  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  :iud 
the  Sjiirit  of  Chi'ist  in  a  believer  rectifies  liis  con- 
science and  makes  it  gewd;  so  that  it  can  r>,'tnrn 
a  sweet  answer  to  God  upon  every  word  of  his; 
for  the  word  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  ansvrers 
every  word  of  faith  spoken  from  God;  partio-i- 
larly  it  can  say  to  tirod,  "1  was  indeed  fiUiiy  and 
unclean  througliout,  but  I  am  now  washed  and 
justified  and  sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  L^rd 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  my  God;"  and  ih.s 
Spirit  baptism  is  that  which  saves,  and  not  ihe 
water  which  puts  a,way  the  filth  of  the  fle.-:li  only, 
but  leaves  the  filth  of  the  spirit  as  lu'i' 1:  as 
ever. 

So  that  in  this  place,  Peter  puts  an  end  t"  bap- 
tism in  the  llesh,  as  Pa  d  (Rom.  ii.  2^,)  pwt?  an 
end  to  circumcision  in  the  flesh,  .■^^ayin'-';  "lie  is 
not  a  Jew  whicli  is  one  outwardly,  neiiii.-r  is  that 
circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  llesh  ;  bur 
he  is  a  Jew  whicli  is  one  inwardly,  and  circum- 
cision is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not 
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in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God."  That  is,  saith  Paul,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  where  all  things  arc  spiriiual,  circumcis- 
ion in  the  spirit  jnits  an  end  to  circumcision  in 
tlic  flesh;  and,  iu  the  same  kingdom  of  Christ, 
gaith  Peter,  baptism  in  the  spirit  puts  an  cnd_  to 
baptism  in  the  flesh;  for  he  is  not  a  Christian 
who  is  one  outwardly;  neither  is  that  baptism 
which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian who  is  one  inwardly,  and  baptism  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter, 
whose  praise,  also,  is  upt  of  men,  but  of  God." 


AN  HOUR  IN  THE  TOMBS,  (A  NEW  YORK  PRISON.) 
"  The  way  of  traiisgresBors  is  lianl." — Bible. 

Sin  and  misery  go  hand  in  hand.  Thus  it  has 
been  in  all  ages,  wherever  human  foot  has  trod. 
In  many  cases  retribution  is  delayed,  but  it  is 
sure  to  come,  unless  averted  by  speedy  repent- 
ance. Every  class  of  transgressors  presents 
illustrations  sufficient  to  warn  the  young  to  flee 
from  the  path  of  danger,  and  yet  in  full  view  of 
certain  consequences,  "  The  simple  pass  on,  and 
are  punished."  An  hour  just  passed  in  the 
Tombs  suggests  these  reflections.  The  voice  of 
duty  called  us  to  this  prison-house.  A  father, 
Avho  had  entrusted  one  of  his  motherless  children 
to  our  care,  some  months  since,  and  whom  we 
had  tried  to  lead  to  the  house  of  God  and  the 
way  of  life,  v/as  now  lodged  within  these  gloomy 
walls,  and  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  service  at 
Sing  Sing.  His  eye  was  dimmed  and  his  voice 
tremulous  as  ho  talked  of  his  poor  children,  and 
besought  us,  if  possible,  to  keep  his  crime  and 
puuishuicnt  from  their  knowledge,  and  place 
them  where  they  would  be  protected  from  the 
temptiitions  and  vices  of  the  city.  Just  beyond 
the  grated  window,  tlirough  vrhicli  we  conversed 
Avith  him,  are  the  cells  of  three  murderers,  doom- 
ed to  expiate  their  crimes  b}-  an  ignominious 
death,  unless  the  sentence  shall  be  revoked.  As 
we  pass  around  the  first  and  second  long  tier  of 
cells,  crowded  vfith  criminals  mostly  youwj, 
sights  and  sounds  meet  us  that  are  indescribably 
■  painful.  Here  we  behold  an  aged  mother  port- 
ing with  lier  son — looking  upon  him  perhaps  for 
the  last  time  through  iron  bars.  The  tears  fall 
fast  as  she  says  to  us,  Oh,  if  my  son  would  have 
listened  to  my  counsel  before  he  came  to  this — 
let  alone  the  wine-cup  and  avoided  bad  company  !" 
The  countenance  of  the  young  man  evinces  emo- 
tion as  he  hears  \vVt.  mother's  words — and  assents 
to  their  truth ;  be,  too,  is  destined  to  Sing  Sing, 
and  must  carry  with  him  the  reflection  that  he 
is  bringing  down  tlie  gi-ay  haiis  of  his  parent 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

A  little  farlher  on  U'c  converse  with  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  of  hue  countenance  and  gentleman- 
ly licaiiiig,  about  to  be  tried  for  forgery- — the 
siuii  tlius  obtained  was  about  §000.  He  said  he 
h  id  been  a  Sabbath  Bchoha — that  his  parents 
were  professing  Christians,    lie  has  attached 


I  sisters  and  brothers  and  friend.S;  who  h;r,. 
all  they  could  for  him  from  hts  childhooii, 

I  had  made  bad  acquaintances,  one  of  wh.  ir, 
the  past  year,  has  taught  him  to  forge,  ;,■ 
liis  accomplice  in  the  crime.  His  parn:;. 
visited  him  in  the  cell  daily,  and  would  t.  • 
fi'om  conviction  if  possible — but  he  fear  ' 
is  no  help.  Poor  misguided  youth,  he  i- 
ing  early  that  "  The  way  of  transgrc- 
hard." 

Friends  of  "various  prisoners,  appeari:  ■ 
spectable,  are  standing  here  and  there  at 
doors,  speaking  in  subdued  tones,  and  i. 
upon  their  brows  the  traces  of  unavailinf'  r 
As  we  look  upon  them  with  silent  sympiiii.' 
hear  the  tramp  of  many  feet  iu  thevestibu'  . 
presently  a  nev/  group  are  ushered  in,  si.; 
whom  are  handculfed,  surrounded  by  a  .- 
guard.    New  cells  are  unlocked,  the  iroi.; 
moved,  and  the  strong  doors  closed  that  slrn' : 
new  comers  from  the  outer  world.    And  . 
the  cojistantly-rc'curriag  scenes  of  every  \. 
sending,  with  lightning  dispatch,  the  p;u;; 
shame  and  sorrow  from  heart  to  heart  iu  f. 
home-circle,  where,  worthy  relatives  of  the  cr: 
are  left  to  mourn  a  bereavement  vror;;';' : 
death. 

Go  with  us  now,  kind  reader,  to  the  1\-: 
Department.-  Here  we  stand,  in  an  crci' ■ 
court,  with  open  sky  for  roof,  and  escepfi:..' 
narrow  walk,  closely  packed  with  over  one  1.. 
dred  M'omen,  most  of  whom  are  young.  Ev 
variety  of  form,  countenance  and  untidy  cost'', 
is  before  us.  Blackened  eyes,  bruised  and  ^ 
stricken  faces,  bold  and  modest  demeanor,  . 
every  visage  restless  and  anxious.  In  an  adj' 
ing  apartment,  opening  into  this  court,  as  w.:- 
more  of  the  same  class  are  to  be  seen  and  ht-:'.: 
The  large  majority  are  manifestly  the  victim.'^ 
intemperance,  now  sufficiently  sober  to  re;:!, 
their  condition ;  some  are  doubtless  arro.< 
Mdio  are  comparatively  innocent.  After  eul^ 
ing  tlieir  attention  by  the  utterance  of  a  : 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  scene,  those  pro- 
who  are  motliers,  and  have  left  young  chiK;' 
at  home  uncared  for,  are  requested  to  raise  i!' 
hands.  A  score  of  hands  instant!}-  ri^e,  au'i 
many  voices  implore  alternately  tliat  the  helj  • 
little  ones  may  be  visited  and  protected — gi'>'- 
names  and  residence,  and  rehearsing  the  dr- 
ful  stoiy  of  the  misdoing  that  for  the  time  I 
left  the  poor  children  motherless. 

A  record  of  data  is  made  for  reference,  coi 
sel  given  to  some  who  seem  the  least  hardened 
and  then  we  make  our  way  through  a  dv' 
crowd,  escaping  the  suflboating  atmosphere  i! 
dent  to  such  surroundings.  Next  we  look  !■ 
thi!  night-cells,  mainly  vacated  by  day,  for  vc'- 
la  lion,  by  those  we  have  just  seen,  and  \- 
thence  to  the  apartment  reserved  for  reli^'' 
exercises  with  the  women  and  children  li] 
the  Sabbath.  Here  just  by  tlie  entrance  .sta" 
the  old  book-case,  purchased  and  filled  with 
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%^kf  k'T  tho  ])riponci-s  some  twenty  years  ago, 
T^'iir^  fsi»tc.l  -Margaret  l^rior,  and  assistant 
Crxnn  our  Society.  It  looks  like  an  old 
'jvs  ii.  aii'-i  is  qii'^e  companionable  in  calling  up 
s-H'«l>.rif  aini  sad  reminiscences  of  early  labor  witli 
iCi^-  «Ji<-'^c  earthly  work  was  long  since  done. 

'we  are  glad  to  see  the  matron  still  at  her  post, 
vV.  f'aithl'ulness  and  efficiency  has  retained 
j-bcc  lur  more  than  twelve  years,  but  sorry 
4r.  kam  from  lier,  and  from  the  records,  that  the 
sesalHT  of  daily  commitments  in  her  department 
fir  k.-^.-iv  doubled  since  1 845,  and  that  proof  is  not 
f  it.'>''Uy^  here,  that  intemperance  and  kindred 
xi^t  arc  largely  on  the  increase — from  40  to  GO 
x  jmcn  being  brought  in  daily. 

Nev)  Yorlc  Advocate  and  Guardian. 


[S.  young  Friend  in  a  distant  State,  sending  the 
*.iicle  below  for  insertion  in  the  Review,  re- 
rsArkri : — "  It  is  very  ruuch  to  be  regretted  that 
tEuny  within  the  pale  of  our  Society  are  unfa- 
niliar  with  some  of  the  attractive  and  useful 
j>Ica?ures  which  make  liomc  delightful — to  be 
Is  ft  reluctantly,  and  thought  of  in  after-life  fondly, 
s^5  the  place  where,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
-<vv1  and  loving  influences  were  lastingly  im- 
jtfossed  upon  the  mind.  Is  it  not  heartily  to  be 
<it.-~ired  that  all  parents  knew  how  much  lies  in 
tlieir  power,  thus  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
thought  and  character  in  their  own  families?  for 
th'i'u  it  would  indeed  be  felt  that  '  AVisdom's  ways 
iiic  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
lH.-ace.'"] 

SOCIAL  READING  IN  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  is  a  reading  age.  It  is  an  age  of steam" 
in  book-making  as  well  as  in  other  arts.  There 

no  one  who  can  read,  but  can  find  something 
cheap  enough  or  weak  enough — costly  enough  or 
^(rfing  enough,  to  suit  the  purse  or  the  taste. 

llow  shall  we  guard  our  children  and  house- 
!i"ld  circles  from  too  much  stori/-reading,  and  in- 
duce them,  cheerfully  and  voluntarily,  to  select 
I'.'r  their  'princ!2)al  reading  the  substantial  and 
I'l-ofitahlfi  in  our  literature — that  which  will  give 
them  mental  and  moral  sinew,  muscle  and  bone? 

We  can  require  them  to  read  certain  books,  and 
J'lrhiiJ  them  the  perusal  of  others,  but  this  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  desired  end  to  be  sought. 

Many  facts  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that 
even  a  covipuhor_t/  course  of  vigorous  reading  is 
''<r  jireferable  to  none.  Thoughts  do  thus  liiid 
^'d-'iuont  in  the  mind,  and  cvcjitually  bear  good 
fruit.  31emory  sometimes,  in  its  office  of  gleaner, 
feathers  up  thus  precious  treasures  from  the  past, 
^^liile  conscience  wdiispers  of  the  time  when  these 
ii't'tifal  treasures  were  rudely  thrust  from  the 
'•"'id,  and  their  perusal  endured  with  many  a 
irown  and  restless'  shrug,  as  almost  intolerable 


But  it  were  better  far  if  our  dear  honie-cireles 
could  have  such  direction  given  tlieir  (astes,  as  to 
lead  thom  to  sech  and  lov<i  subs^tantial  aliment 
for  their  hungering  minds. 

It  requires  tact  and  wisdom,  when  the  influ- 
ences set  so  strongly  upon  young  minds  towards 
a  diluted  and  purely  entertaining  kind  of  read- 
ing, to  bring  them  to  desire,  or  cordially  to  pursue, 
an  opposite  course.  For  from  that  which  the 
mind  loves  and  is  attracted  towards,  it  exjierienccs 
a  stronger  influence,  and  while  it  enjoys  more, 
also  profits  more  in  its  pursuit. 

One  method  among  others  which  might  be 
named,  for  interesting  a  flimily  in  vigoruus  and 
profitable  reading,  is  that  of  a  pleasantyf/wiVy 
rcadiujj  eircle,  where  new  books,  and  all  import- 
ant reading  shall  bo  mutually  enjoyed,  criticized, 
and  canvassed — different  members  taking  part  in 
reading  aloud.  JMany  an  otherwise-pmsy  work, 
which  in  solitary  reading  would  soon  be  laid 
aside  with  a  yawn  of  weai-iness  and  disgu.-t,  be- 
comes eloquent  with  thought  and  brimming  with 
interest  by  a  perusal  under  such  cireumstancos. 

A  book,  or  a  course  of  reading  with  Avhieh  the 
social  life  of  a  household  circle  has  been  blended, 
will  live  in  the  reminiscences  of  after  years,  glow- 
ing with  home,  intellect  and  affection,  as  w>.'ll  as 
with  the  direct  instruction  of  the  printed  pages. 
Its  truths  shall  have  the  sanction  uf  the  dear  ].ri- 
rents  who  listened,  explained  too,  and  presided 
over  the  social  group,  and  silent  whimpers  shall 
remind  the  soul  of  their  interest  or  delight,  their 
admonitions  or  encouragements  in  these  reading 
hours,  long  after  the  books  have  become  old  and 
time-worn,  and  those  parents  have  gone  from  the 
scenes  of  earth. 

One  word  here  respecting  that  much-to-f'C 
coveted  accomplishment^ — good  reading.  "Would 
that  it  commanded  far  more  consideration  in  ia- 
mily  and  school  culture.  Have  we  not  all  expe- 
rienced the  power  of  the  effective  and  accnm- 
plished  reader,  in  listening  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  when  a  formerly  obscure  passairc  sud- 
denly becomes  clear  to  us,  and  luminous  witli 
the  truth  it  expresses  by  the  emphasis  and  in- 
flection of  some  beautiful  reader? 

We.  can  hardly  expect  our  children  to  become 
perfect  in  this  branch  of  culture,  but  we  can  .se- 
cure for  tliem  very  much  more  cultivation  in  the 
home-circle,  and  do  far  more  to  compensate  for 
the  deprivation  of  extensive  advantages  than  we 
arc  apt  to  suppose. 

Sound  reading  in  the  fimiily,  with  free,  kind 
criticisms  from  its  different  members,  witli  a 
hearty  sympathy  in  the  spirit  of  the  matter  read, 
will  do  much  towards  forming  accompli^lu-d  read- 
ers. Attentive  listening  to  good  ])ub]ic  elocu- 
tionists will  prove  a  help  to  the  sell-cultivated 
reader.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  an  interest 
any  such  art  will  inspire  a  family,  when  they 
mutually  pursue  it. 

Trying  to  catch  and  give  the  delicate  shades 
i  of  meaning  of  various  authors,  endeavoring  to 
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modulate  and  cultivate  the  voice  to  varied  and 
expressive  tones,  and  to  read  so  as  to  coinmand 
attention  and  give  pleasure,  will  afford  an  in,'<pir- 
ing  and  laudable  emulation  to  any  domestic 
group. 

Try  it,  young  friends,  and  tiius  become  eyes 
and  voice  to  those  whose  own  are  failing  them; 
and  while  you  augment  your  attractiveness  by 
your  own  home  firesides,  you  will  learn  to  love 
the  reading  that  you  may,  perhaps,  accept  at  first 
to  please  your  pai-ents,  and  you  with  them  and 
all  the  household  become  together  gleaners  in 
th^^  fields  of  truth  ar.d  h.nowlcdgc,  and  ihiough 
this  instrumentality  be  enabled  to  gather  into  the 
soul's  garner  a  multitude  of  precious  things.— 
Advocate  and  Journal. 


Extracts  from  the  MiniitcH  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Whitewater,  i)i 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  commencing  on  Fifth- 
day,  the  .30^/i  of  Ninth  month,  and  ending  on 
the  5th  of  10th  month,  1858. 

Sixth-day  morning.  Tenth  month  \st. 

Joseph  D.  Hoag,  on  behalf  of  the  Representa- 
tives, ])roposed  Charles  F.  Coffm  for  Cleric,  and 
Levi  Jessupand  John  Hadley,  Jr.,  Assistants; 
which  being  considered,  is  united  with  by  the 
meeting,  and  they  are  appointed  to  the  service 
accordingly. 

In  making  this  appointment  we  recur  with 
satislaction,  arid  believe  it  right  to  record  the 
feeling  of  unity  we  have  with  the  faithful  and 
acceptable  services,  which,  with  Divine  assist- 
ance, have  for  thirty-one  j'ears  been  rendered  by 
our  beloved  friend,  Elijah  Coffin,  who  now  re- 
tires from  the  table. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  state  of  Society,  by  reading  the  Queries  and 
the  Answers  to  them  irom  the  several  Quarterly 
Meetings.  In  the  progress  of  this  engagement 
many  Friends  were  led  iiito  deep  exercise  of 
spirit,  and  much  valuable  advice,  admonition 
and  encouragement  were  given  hy  concerned 
brethren. 

We  were  reminded  that  "  God  is  love;  and  he 
that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God 
in  him,"  and  that  if  we  are  his  disciples,  and 
feel  his  love  .shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  we  shall 
love  our  brethren,  and  be  led  to  devote  some 
portion  of  our  time  to  the  service  of  God;  and 
that  M'lien  the  time  for  our  religious  meetings 
arrives,  we  shall  freely  relinquish  all  our  outward 
engagements,  and  present  ourselves  with  our 
brethren  before  the  Lord,  and  seek  from  him 
strength  aiul  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  all 
the  varied  duties  of  life,  and  a  blessing  will  at- 
tend us.  The  value  oi'  Christian  love  was  feel- 
ingly spoken  of;  and  it  is  cause  of  encouragement 
and  thankfulness  that  our  dear  friends  are  pre- 
.^eiTcd  in  a  good  degree  of  it;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  notice  of  a  want  of  that  love,  which 
•  appears  in  most  of  the  reports,  has  been  cause  of 


sincere  sorrow,  and  gives  evidence  of  a  v,;i:  I 
love  to  God;  as  he  has  said,  "  if  a'nuni  li,v, 
he  \A ill  keep  my  words."  This  love  woiiLi  i' 
serve  us  from  detracting  IVom  the  rol!  | 
character  and  standing  of  our  brother,  au'l  ;  .4 
feelings  of  envy  toward  him.  Whatsocvi.;  | 
would  that  njen  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  cv(.t  .  | 
to  them."  We  cannot  be  acting  upon  this:  >  | 
junction,  while  endeavoring  to  take  away  f;.,  f 
our  brother  his  reputation  and  standing,  I.-,  .  | 
careless  tongue  which  gives  utterance  to  a.-;  ^ 
sions  upon  his  character.  IIow  much  belti  •  * 
would  be  for  us  if  any  have  aught  agaii,-;  .  | 
brother  to  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  "  betT.  | 
thee  and  him  alone,"  and  thus  in  the  love  of  (',  ■  i 
restrain  him,  and  if  "  he  shall  hear  thee,  t;.  1 
hast  gained  thy  brother."  If  we  love  G  ■.  | 
supremely,  and  our  brother  as  ourselves,  we  pki  | 
realize  more  fully  his  blessing  in  sending  hi.sl.  | 
loved  Son  to  save  the  world,  and  also  the  wor-  1 
of  au  immortal  soul;  and  shall  be  led  to  Ju;:..  i 
tain  faithfully  all  those  testimonies  which  a'-  | 
given  us  to  bear,  and  to  pray  i'or  our  childr  | 
and  for  all  men,  and  to  seek  their  good;  z:  | 
shall  not  be  content  with  simply  teaching  lu.-  | 
children  to  be  consistent  in  outward  deniear' :  < 
and  appearance,  and  that  only,  but  would  i'r-  » 
quently  call  our  families  around  us,  and  instru-;  | 
thcur  in  the  v,ay  in  which  they  .should  \ 
Parents  were  feelingly  and  affectionately  urj' .  | 
to  train  their  children  for  the  Lord,  and  endcuv.;  | 
to  instil  into  their  minds  the  truths  of  the  hoi;  \ 
religion.  \ 

The  duty  of  daily  reading  the  Holy  Scriptui;^  | 
in  our  families,  and  encouraging  our  children  i  1 
read  them  themselves,  diligently,  was  advertv  .  | 
to  ^Y^th  an  urgent  exhortation  that  it  be  attendfi  1 
to  faithfully,  and  also  that  a  care  should  be  usci  | 
to  preserve  them  from  improper  reading,  and  ih  \ 
use  of  pernicious  books,  particularly  novels  nrji:  5 
^^orks  of  fiction.    Young  friends  were  exhort'.  ^  \ 
to  abstain  from  reading  all  such  works,  and  mou  ! 
frequently,  carefully,  and  prayerfully,  to  read  tU  | 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  particularly  when  fri'Hi  j 
illdicalth,  or  other  good  cause,  they  are  prevtn!-  I 
ed  from  attending  our  religious  meetings,  tl'.tv  | 
were  oicouraged  to  spend  the  meeting  hour?  ii-  4 
retirement  in  their  own  rooms  in  reading  t!;-.  | 
Scriptures,  and  waiting  on  the  Lord  ;  the}'  weri  s 
also  advised  to  abstain,  at  all  times,  from  mi"'  | 
gling  with  improper  company,  and  thus  puttnit"  i 
themselves  in  the  way  of  temptation.  \ 

The  expression  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  li  ; 
love  them  that  love  you  what  reward  have  yC  ^  ] 
was  brought  to  our  view,  and  we  were  rerainJi." 
of  the  further  expression,  "  Love  your  eneinii  •-• 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  tli:i'> 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitciuH} 
use  you  and  persecute  you."  This  most  dillic  '"' 
attainment  can  only  be  realized  through  carnc«' 
prayer  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will  J  " "'' 
we  were  affectionately  exhorted  not  to  be  over- 
come with  evil,  butto  overcome  evil  with  good,  aif' 
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»  /-^rf  a  brother  bis  trespasses,  altliougli  they 
rp-tl  and  unin'ovoked ;  for  «  if  yc  forgive 
l,^  t/«-alhoir  tro.-passes,  neither  will  your  Father 
vour  trespasses." 
"  '\  t«i<i.-T  pviiipathy  was  expressed  for  such  as 
{*--ir  <lcliii"iiu'^"'^y'  6^^'°  occasion  of  sorrow,  and 
ffjtf  (i.fHC  who  neglect  the  attendance  of  our  rc- 
I         meetings,  and  such  were  affectionately 
«v:v<qra"'Hl  to  examine  into  the  cause,  and  doubt- 
!ht»V  v.'ill  find  it  to  arise  from  a  carnal  mind. 
r*_.»  V't'iiicr  men  pnvlicularly,  who  are  frequently 
t.*rt^'!U  from  our  religious  meeLliigs,  \\cre  exlioil- 
c4  t't  come  and  present  themselves  before  the 
hird,  who  will  abundantly  reward  all  who  seek 
The  duty  of  cultivating  Christian  chai'ity 
i-iord  each  other,  and  of  sympathizing  with, 
rendering  assistance  to  those  who  may  be 
j-iifcring  from    pecuniary  embarrassment,  was 
e!»rn(^stly  enjoined;  that,  instead  of  uncalled  for 
it«risurc,  we  might  tenderly  feel  for  such,  and 
fncourage  and  assist  them.    Friends  were  also 
<  nwuraged  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
have  given  way  to  the  temptation  of  the  un- 
ni  CfS'-ary  use  of  sjnrituous  liquors,  and  to  endeavor 
in  (,'liristian  love  to  reclaim  them;  and  all  were 
f  ("liiiirly  called  npon  to  fill  their  allotted  places 
in  the  Church,  and  to  labor  for  the  enlargement 
• r  borders,  and  the  more  general  prevalence 
o!  the  knowledire  of  the  Lord. 

ANNUAL  QUERIES. 

The  following  new  meetings  have  been  settled 
during  the  past  year  : 

A  meeting  for  Avorship,  and  a  Preparative  by 
the  name  of  Kansas,  in  Leavenworth  County, 
Kansas  Territory,  a  branch  of  Whitewater  ]\Ionth- 
!y  .fleeting,  in  Whitewater  Quarter. 

A  meeting  for  worship,  and  a  Preparative  by 
the  name  of  Cedar,  In  the  limits  of  Poplar  Eun 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  New  Garden  Quarter. 

A  meeting  for  Avorship,  and  a  Preparative  by 
the  name  of  Deer  Creek,  in  the  limits  of  jMissis- 
fciiiewa  Monthly  Meeting,  in  Northern  Quarter. 

A  meeting  for  worship,  and  a  Preparative  by 
the  name  of  Sharon,  and  a  meeting  for  worship, 
and  a  Preparative  by  the  name  of  Gilead,  in  the 
Innits  of  Spring  Creek  Monthly  Aleeting;  and  a 
meeting  for  worship,  and  a  Preparative  by  the 
name  of  Oakland,  in  the  limits  of  Bear  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting;  and  a  meeting  for  worship, 
and  ;i  Preparative  by  the  name  of  Sugar  Creek, 
111  the  limits  of  Lynn  Grove  Monthly  Meeting; 
all  in  the  limits  of  Pleasant  Plain  Quarterly 
Meeting. 

A  iMonthly  Meeting  by  the  name  of  llocksyl- 
variia,  t6  be  opened  in  the  Tenth  month,  Avithin 
th.j  limits  of  Western  Plain  Quarterly  Meeting. 

J5y  the  report  from  Pleasant  Plain  Quarterly 
Moefing,  it  appears  that  Pear  Creek  and  Three 
I'livcr  Monthly  jMcefings  unite  in  requesting  the 
f--t.al.lishnicnt  of  a  new  Quartei-ly  "Meeting  to  Ijc 
beld  on  the  second  Seventh-d;iy  in  the  Third, 
Sixth,  Ninth  and  Twelfth  months,  alternately  at 
''•>nth  Jliver  and  Bear  Creek;  at  South  River  in 
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the  Third,  and  Bear  Creek  in  the  Sixth  montli, 
etc.,  and  called  by  the  name  of  South  River 
Quarterly  IMeeting.  The  said  request  having 
had  tlie  consideration  of  this  meeting,  we  are 
united  in  a])pointing  a  Committee  to  unite  with 
a  like  Committee  of  Women  Friends,  to  visit 
Pleasant  Plain  Quarterly  jMectingaud  the  Mnnth- 
ly  iMeetings  which  Avill  compose  the  new  <)uar- 
tcr,  and  report  their  judgment  as  to  the  granting 
the  said  request  to  next  Yearly-  Meeting. 

STrnth-d.ni/  'morning^  '/'r»fh  otonfJi  ?-/' 
The  following  report  from  the  Central  Book 
and  Tract  Committee,  has  been  received  and 
read,  and  their  proceedings  are  ap])roved.  The 
Committee  Is  continued  and  encouraged  to  ]icrje- 
vere  in  Its  labors,  and  directed  to  ri;port  to 
next  Yearly  Meeting.  Abraham  Taylor  and 
Josepli  Dickinson  are  ap})uintcd,  in  aihlition  to 
the  Committee. 

The  3Linthly  3Ieetlng3  are  directed  to  open 
subscriptions  in  seasonable  time,  and  encuur.-.i.'<--d 
to  liberality  in  raising  funds  to  aid  in  ih  '  cun- 
cern,  to  be  forwarded  to  Samuel  F.  Fletcher,  ai 
Richmond,  Indiana,  the  Committee's  Treasurer, 
as  heretofore.  They  are  also  desired  to  see  that 
their  Committees  on  this  subject,  attend  to  pro- 
curing Tracts  and  make  reports  promptly. 

REPOUT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  BOOK  AND  TRACT  CCJMMITTtK. 

"  The  Central  Book  and  Tract  Committee  nuike 
their  eighth  annual  report : 

This  Committee  have  continued  to  give  aden- 
tion  to  the  purposes  of  their  appointmcni,  and 
have  held  their  Quarterly  Meetings  regul:u-iy. 

We  are  not  able  to  report  much  ailvanc  nient 
as  to  Books  and  Inbraries,  but  the  wt^rk  has  not 
been  entirely  idle.  Forty-five  rcjiorts  haA't; 
been  received  from  the  Committees  of  that  num- 
ber of  Monthly  Meetings,  In  the  limits  of  this 
and  AA^cstern  Yearly  Meeting,  by  Avhicli  it  aj)- 
pears  that  nearly  all  the  meetings  making  thcjc 
reports  have  Libraries,  and  some  of  them  report 
sonje  active  measures  towards  making  them  u.se- 
ful.  Some  Increase  has  been  had  In  thennmher 
of  books,  but  additions  of  this  kind  have  Liener- 
ally  been  small,  it  is  thought  that  the  iiielina- 
tion  to  procure  suitable  books  for  family  reading, 
is,  In  many  places,  on  the  increase;  but  in  nnmy 
others  we  believe  an  increase  is  wanting.  Tweniy- 
three  volumes  have  been  supplied',  from  our  little 
stock  on  hand,  to  go  to  Kansas;  part  for  Ji-tribu- 
tlon,  and  part  for  a  library  there. 

W^e  ha\^e  published  during  the  year.  o.f'iKi 
copies  of  a  tract  on  Early  Training,  as  .i  i  i  rt--.i 
by  last  Yearly  Meeting;  8,000  3iemoir  .■!'  .(-hn 
Dunstonc;  2,000  Love  and  Harmony  in  Fami- 
lies; 2,000  Address  of  Protestants  oi"  I'rance  on 
Slavery;  and  24,000  of  new  editions  of  other 
Tracts"  heretofore  published  :  making  a  total  of 
pulilications  of'  30,000.  "We  have  also  purchased 
for  distribution,  4,o83. 

The  issues  from  the  Depository  have  been 
40,117  to  the  Monthly  I\Ieetings;  and  5,811  for 
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gratuitous  distribution  by  individuals :  making 
the  total  issues,  46,258. 

or  tliC  fortj-five  Monthly  ^lectings  from  -which 
reports  are  received,  three  do  not  report  definitely 
as  to  the  number  of  tracts  distributed;  but  by 
the  rejiorts  of  twenty-seven  of  the  number,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  have  distributed  25,438  tracts  : 
mostly  in  the  vicinit}'  of  the  meetings  to  which 
the  Committees  belong;  but  a  large  proportion 
of  theui  to  persons  not  in  membership  with  us. 
The  Committees  of  nearly  all  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings desire  an  additional  su)»ply,  and  thiiik  they 
can  distiibute  more  to  advantage." 

The  Ibllowing  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufl'crings  has  been  received  and 
read,  and  the  subject  has  received  our  deliberate 
considera(ion,  under  a  feeling  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  movement,  and  of  its  effects  upon 
our  religious  Society  at  large  After  a  full  and 
free  expression  of  opinion,  in  much  harmony,  the 
meeting  arrived  at  a  united  judgment  favorable 
to  the  proposition.  In  order  more  effectually  to 
carry  it  out,  we  appoint  the  following  Friends,  in 
coujimetion  with  a  like  committee  of  women 
Friends,  to  propose  to  a  future  sitting  the^ names 
of  a  suitable  number  of  Friends  to  represent  this 
meeting  in  such  body,  should  the  movenrent  re- 
ceive t!ie  sanction  of  other  Yearly  Jleetings. 
[Xaiii'.s  oaiitted.] 

'•'  Al  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
held  at  Whitewater,  Tenth  month,  2d,  1858. 

"  A  concern  has  been  introduced  in  this  meet- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  body  of  Friends, 
made  uji  of  rejiresentatives  from  the  different 
Yearly  iMeetings,  to  which  can  be  referred  all 
such  matters  as  may  affect  with  suffering  the 
brotherliuod  of  Yearly  3Ieetings;  and,  also,  the 
establishment  of  new  Yearly  Meetings,  or  dis- 
continuance of  those  which  have  become  too 
small  to  beprofitably  continued ;  and  also  all 
questions  as  to  a  uniformity  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline in  our  religious  Society,  and  any  other 
point  concerning  the  interests  of  our  religious 
Society  which  may  be  delegated  to  such  a  body 
by  the  several  Yearly  Meetings.  This  subject 
has  elicited  much  interest  and  feeling  in  this 
meeting,  believing  it  to  be  of  grave  religious  im- 
portanee,  and  one  which  would  exert  an  import- 
ant inliucnce  on  the  M-ell-being  and  perpetuity 
of  our  beluved  Society,  and  as  having  a  prece- 
dent in  the  )ueetings  in  the  Apostolic  Churches, 
to  which  wore  referred  questions  which  were 
likely  to  affect  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

"  It  is  believed,  too,  that  such  a  body  would  ex- 
ert an  important  influence  in  restoring  to  the  unity 
of  the  body  many  of  those  who  are  now  standing 
aloof  within  the  different  Yearly  Meetings.  After 
a  free  consideration  thereof,  it  is  the  united 
judgnicut  of  this  meeting  that  this  subject  be 
laid  befmu  the  Yearly  Meetijig."  Taken  from 
the  minutes. 

Charles  F.  Coffin,  Clerk. 

(To  be  concluiejj 


SAMARIA. 

We  soon  reached  the  heiglit  above  /S'  /,;}.  ■ 
(i  e.,  Sauiaria),  nearly  two  niiles  from  tlic  . 
itself    The  whole  valley  lay  at  our  feet.  •, 
the  old  city  in  the  centre,  set  u])on  the  sui;, 
of  a  low,  round,  or  rather  oval  hill,  (like  Gil  : 
tliough  larger,)  and  encircled,  though  at  a  !;••. 
distiince,  with  an  entire  girdle  of  towering  Ijl  . 
whose  slopes  were  dotted  all  over  with  olives.  . 
has  been  a  noble  city;  the  noblest  certaiidy  i: 
we  had  seen  either  in  East  or  West.  "13eami;_ 
for  citiui'.^jii"  as  .Jerusalem  is,  it  does  not  cij  _ 
this.    London  is  not  made  to  be  aecn,  save  !> 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's;  nor  is  Paris,  save  fr 
the  towers  of  Notredame;  nor  Alexandria, 
from  the  topmast  of  some  Vessel;  nor  Cairo,  >j 
from  the  pyramids.    But  this,  the  city  of  (Ju  - 
is  made  to  be  gazed  upon.    Set  on  a  hill,  in  t': 
midst  of  a  vast  mountainous  amphitheatre,  t 
miles  at  least  in  diameter,  it  cannot  be  hid.  (■■ 
every  side  it  is  visible,  and  in  forujer  days,  wi:: 
its  circling  colonnades  and  towering  templup,  ' 
must  have  looked  suq'iassingly  noble.    There  ' 
)iought  lilce  it  even  in  Palestine,  whose  hills  ai:. 
valleys  seem  as  if  specially  laid  out  as  sites  i: 
castles,  and  ])alaces,  and  cities.    It  is  Ephraiu;'. 
"crown"  set  round  with  jewels,  his  "wreath"  wl. 
wrought  about  with  flowers  for  the  head  of  I.- 
"  fruitful  valley,"  (Isa.  xxviii.  1).    As  we  movr.' 
down  the  olive-wooded  steep  opposite  it,  we  h:ii 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  fully. 

Passing  into  the  hollow,  we  got  a  view  of  tL 
city  from  the  lower  ground,  and  marked  the  iii- 
termixture  of  the  ancient  city  and  modern  Til- 
lage; the  broken  pillars  on  the  slope,  the  ruini  1 
church  on  the  height,  the  Arab  houses  betwecii. 
and  the  stones  )olled  down  into  the  valley.  A- 
cending  the  steep  path  which  leads  up  to  tie 
town,  we  entered  it  near  the  old  church,  dedica- 
ted to  John  the  Eaptistj  whose  connection  with 
this  place,  either  in  martyrdom  or  burial,  is  :< 
mere  legend  of  the  fourth  century,  xifter  exaLu- 
ining  the  church,  we  proceeded  to  the  Moskiu 
burying-ground,  making  our  way  through  the 
crowd  of  natives,  old  and  young,  who  surroundtii 
us,  to  hold  our  horses,  to  gaze  on  us,  to  ask  bak- 
shish, and  to  offer  us  old  coins  for  sale. 

The  burying-gi'ound  occupies  the  highest  pui! 
of  the  city,  or  at  least  of  the  hill,  for  it  is  a  sto^c'^ 
cast  beyond  the  houses.  It  is  quite  overgrowri 
with  the  (V/,s,  which  (along  with  smaller  plant- 
and  flowers)  has  not  merely  SHr^'Oi/^r/a?  the  tombs, 
but  has  got  above  them,  and  struck  its  roots  iuw 
the  crevices  of  the  stones.  In  the  midst  of  thii 
field  of  flowers  and  tombs,  we  sat  down  to  ga?-'-' 
around.  If  the  city  looks  well  from  the  ncit-l'- 
boring  hills,  not  less  so  do  these  hills  look  from 
tlie  city.  It  was  noon,  eastern  noon,  and  tlif 
whole  stretch  of  valley  was  lighted  up  by  an  al- 
most unclouded  sun.  ]Cach  swell  and  hoUoW; 
each  rock  and  grey  steep,  with  the  innumerabh' 
patches  or  belts  of  olive,  came  out  in  the  suu- 
slunc,  while  over  a  break  or  slack  in  one  of  the 
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^  '^Irs.  hV.h<  ^vc  saw  the  blue  waters  of  the 
*         is-*-"'    I  counted  the  mountain  tops  in 
-rext  girJh^,  and  found  tlicni  npwards  of 
<,,^'  t  in  miiiiljer. 

^ik.-jsris  Ii:*--^  "  hccome  dcsohite,  '  (Ilosca  xiii. 
■  ■  '  tf.<J  tli<\?e  "  laouiitains  of  yanuivia"  in  which 
-  I.W  <{fii!ik-arJs  of  Ephraini"  trusted  (Amos  vi. 
<   V^''*'*^  i"^'  '^^^'^^^^^  against  the  Assyrian  spoiler 

'  Kinv'i  xvii.  G,  24).  Yet,  though  the  nameof 
-V'.-HT  Iris  piissed  away,  and  the  city  of  Ahab 
id  t  hr"k>'5>  potsherd,  it  is  Samaria  still.  The 
is,U'  natural  features  are  so  many  and 

j^culi.ir,  that  you  feel  this  is  still  Samaria. 
*r«-p  Alexandria  away,  and  then  rebuild  it,  it 
.1  j?.*"!on_'cr  Alexandria.  Q'hcre  is  not  one  ont- 
*.u.rs  \'w'^  natural  feature  whereby  to  identify  the 
wiili  (be  old,  or  lead  to  the  spontaneous  re- 
-;.-,'rtition  of  tlie  well-known  portrait.  So  of  Tyre, 
jijcf  Sidon,  where  the  only  point  of  resemblance. 
It  '."io  old  sea,  which  -washes  their  sandy  beach, 
i  vl  that  may  be  anywhere.  But  Jerusalem  and 
.■^  jjnaria  sit  quite  apart.  They  do  not  depend  for 
;  I-  sitification,  upon  their  walls,  or  towers,  or  tem- 
l  i.rr  or  even  upon  their  ruins.  They  are  so  un- 
•'-jif  in  site,  and  so  marked  in  natural  features, 
:kal  no  time  can  obliterate  the  likeness.  El- 
Kii-is  is  still  Jerusalem,  and  Sebnstieh  is  still  Sa- 
!  iri-i.  The  living  daughter,  in  rags,  and  filth, 
poverty,  is  the  very  image  of  the  dead  mo- 
thf  r,  in  "  fine  linen,"  and  gems,  and  splendor. 
Thi^  hill  on  vrhich  I  sit,  is  really  the  hill  of 
.""lienicr,  which  Oniri,  the  father  of  Ahad  brought 
.'■J,-  two  talents  of  silver,  (1  Kings  xvi.  24). 

<  liari,  Ahad,  Jezebel,  Jehu,  Ahaziah,  have  passed 
ftwny.  The  armies  of  Shalmanezor,  and  Bcn- 
hi'.dad,  and  Nieanor,  are  in  dust.  Judas,  the 
.Ma(;cabee,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  no  longer 
•wurs  these  hills,  with  his  patriot  army.  Mi- 
"'iiah,  Klijah,  J'^lisha,  no  longer  warn  or  counsel. 
The  altar  of  Baal  hcis  vanished ;  the  temjde  of 
H'Tod  has  disappeared;  the  Church  of  the  Cru- 
'•adi-rs  is  a  ruin;  the  "graven  images  have  been 
T'lken  in  pieces,"  and  the  "  idols  made  desolate," 

<  .Micali  i.  7).  Yet  it  is  Samaria  still.  The  cen- 
i'-d  hill,  the  broad  valley,  the  girdling  moun- 
t.-tins  and  the  for  oif  sea,  are  all  what  they  were 
U'lL'C  thousand  years  ago. 

'ihe  days  of  the  "fat  valley,"  however,  are  not 
<'ver.  though  the  good  news  of  peace,  through 
t<_if  work  of  the  Peacemaker,  which  Philip  preached 
<--!u'hteen  hundred  years  ago,  are  not  now  heard 
'Jpou  this  hill;  though  the  "great  joy"  is  no 
J  *:igcr  known  -within  the  walls  of  the  city,  yet 
the  word  fails  not,  and  Samaria  awaits  the  time 
allotted  to  her,  "  Thou  shalt  yet  plant  vines  upon 
•lie  mountains  of  Samaria,  O  virgin  of  Israel ; 
il'C  planters  shall  plant  tliem,  and  shall  eat  them 
•v<  c.)iiini,jn  things,"  (icr.  xxxi.  5). 

Having  Walked  for  a  little  in  this  graveyard, 
J^'id  i!i  irked  the  views  on  all  sides,  we  wont  down 

the  village  again,  and  passing  through  it,  found 
'•'ii-elves  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill  at  the  coiu- 
'Jituceiuent  of  a  splendid  colonnade ;  the  rcnaaius, 


I  suppose,  of  one  of  those  mighty  structures  with 
which  llcrod  the  Great  adorned  the -city.  As 
we  walked  along  round  the  sweep  of  the  hill,  in 
the  midst  of  ploughed  fields,  and  olive  t)-ees,  and 
masses  of  hewn  stone,  we  were  amazed  at  the 
length  of  this  singular  range  of  pillars.  Of 
broken  columns,  or  fragments  indicating  the  jilace 
where  columns  had  been,  we  counted  npwards  of 
one  hundred  and  forty,  which,  with  nearly  one 
hundred  still  standing,  gave  us  at  least  two  liun- 
dred  and  forty-four,  as  the  original  nundjcr. 
Tins,  however,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  much  short  of 
the  truth,  as  the  ruin  is  so  complete,  ami  tlie 
fragments  so  scattered,  that  the  work  of  numlKT- 
ing  the  pillars  is  not  an  easy  one,  especially  under 
such  a  -withering  sunshine  as  \vas  coming  dnwii 
on  us  all  the  while.  ^Vc  now  descended  the  hill 
on  the  north  side,  where  the  steepness  is  much 
the  same  as  in  other  parts.  Vic  sav,'  In-ro,  ni'.rc 
strikingly  than  on  the  other  side,  how  com))lvtely 
the  ruins  had  been  rolled  down  into  the  valley, 
(Micah  i.  5-7).  We  observed  here  also  frag- 
ments of  pillars,  indicating  that  the  CDlonnnde, 
just  described,  had  extended  in  this  dircciion, 
encircling  the  hill  like  a  crown. 

We  now- went  on  our  way,  still  locking  bai.-k 
and  around,  to  admire  the  remains  of  the  won- 
drous city.  The  day  was  getting  cooler,  tbiuigh 
the  sky  was  no  less  bright,  and,  as  we  laid  i^ur- 
selvcs  down  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  northern 
hills,  upon  a  bed  of  rich  anemonies,  we  gazed 
vvith  increasing  admiration,  not  merely  on  the 
ruined  city,  but  on  the  matchless  whole  of  the 
scene,  out  of  which  there  rose  up  bei'ore  us  the 
memories  of  so  many  ages,  and  over  whicl!  the 
afternoon  sunshine  was  shedding  dov.'n  it.s  softest 
brilliance  — Bonars  Land  of  Fromiic. 


THE  TOBACCO  NUISANCE. 

We  Americans  doubtless  esteem  ourselves  as  be- 
ing at  bottom  a  polite  nation.  In  the  outward 
show  and  demonstration  of  that  sentiment  we  are 
clearly  outdone  by  Europeans,  but  with  hone>t, 
manly,  unafi'ected  rev<n-ence  for  all  that  is  truly 
virtuous  and  deserving,  we  are,  perhaps,  as 
endowed  as  any  people  on  the  earth.  Above  all 
do  we  inherit  the  tender  respect  which  our  fore- 
fathers entertained  for  the  weaker  sex.  V,  o 
neither  harness  women  with  donkeys  to  ploujhr, 
nor  buy  and  sell  our  wives,  nor  compel  tlioai  to 
do  men's  labor  in  the  fields,  as  is  done  at  the 
present  day  in  modern  civilized  Europe,  and  85 
high  a  tone  of  morality  prevails  here  as  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  At  heart,  ti.-eii, 
we  are  polite  enough,  but  in  our  outward  life  we 
offend  grossly,  in  many  things,  again>t  decency. 
Giving  way,  as  we  proverbially  do,  t'l  the  unre- 
strained impulses  of  our  natures,  we  often  goto 
unreasonable  extremes,  and  tlius  lay  ourselves 
open  to  thc-censnre  of  morj  refined,  but  less  in- 
dependent nations;  for  wc  arc  too  honest  or  care- 
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less  to  follow  the  French  maxim  of  disguising 
our  vices  that  they  may  appear  virtues. 

Of  all  the  excesses  Vi'hich  prevail  among  us  to 
a  sufficient  degree  to  merit  the  appellaliou  of  na- 
tional A'iccs,  there  is,  we  think,  none  so  vulgar, 
inexcusable  and  disgusting,  as  the  excessive  use 
of  tobacco,  which  prevails  throughout  the  land 
among  young  and  old.  We  wish  that  sojne 
modern  Jamie  would  write  a  "  Counterblast  to 
Tobacco,"  which  might  have  the  happy  efi'ect  of 
putting  an  end  to  a  habit  Avhich,  for  two  ceptu- 
ries  and  three-quarters,  has  been  ofiending  the 
olfnr'forics  and  destroying  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal energies  of  the  American  people !  It  is 
strange  that  a  practice,  0])posed,  as  it  is,  to  all 
the  dictates  of  nature,  health  and  reason,  should 
ever  become  so  universal — and  not  less  strange 
than  melancholy.  It  is  sucking  the  health  and 
energy  oixt  of  the  systems  of  our  youths,  whom 
we  see  about  us  stunted  in  growth  and  weak  in 
mind,  and  everyway  unfit  and  unable  to  perform 
the  active  duties  of  life  in  this  new  world,  where 
bodily  and  intellectual  vigor  is  the  best  capital 
with  Avhich  a  boy  can  start  life.  But  this  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  physical  evils  which  at- 
tend the  use  of  tobacco.  Able  scientific  pens 
have  long  since  exhausted  the  subject  without 
other  avail  than  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  saying, 
that  our  passions  ^-re  the  only  orators  that  never 
lail  to  persuade.  If  men  will  continue  to  impair 
their  health,  shorten  their  lives,' and  entail  miscrj' 
upon  tlieir  progeny,  it  is  their  own  look-out;  and 
as  the}'  sin,  so  will  they  sufl'er.  But  when  the 
evil  becomes  a  public  nuisance,  and  thcimotrend- 
ing  are  made  victims,  then  we  have  a  right  to 
insist  that,  if  it  be  tiot  abolished,  it  shall  at  least 
be  restrained  within  proper  and  decent  limits. 
When  we  see,  as  we  do  every  day,  men  parading 
theslreels,  puffing  their  nauseous  smoke  into  the 
faces  of  the  ladies,  or  ejecting  the  filthy  contents 
of  their  mouths  upon  the  sidewalks,  so  that  none 
can  pa-s  without  defilement,  we  set  them  down 
for  rude  trespassers  upon  public  decorum,  and 
wish  there  were  some  law  by  which  they  might 
be  punished.  In  the  lecture-room,  the  church, 
and  the  street,  the  vice  is  equally  disgusting  and 
annoying.  In  the  name  of  common-sense  and 
common  decency,  let  this  be  put  an  end  to. — 
Pa.  Jiujitircr. 

F  n  TENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADE  LPHI  A.ELEVENTH  IVIONTIlioJsSS. 

Rktuux  of  p.  Green  and  M.  Nicholsox. 
— On  the  morning  of  the  10th  inst.,  our  beloved 
friends,  I'riscilla  Green  and  3Iaiy  Nicholson, 
embarked  at  New  York,  in  the  Stean)ship  Persia, 
lor  Liverpool,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two 
years  from  their  native  land.  They  were  accom- 
panied to  the  vessel  by  a  number  of  Friends,  both 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  farewell ' 


opportunity  on  the  upper  deck  was.ono  ,  • 
feeling  and  remarkable  solemnity. 

The  assembled  company  were  fa\Oi  ' 
the  overshadowings  of  that  love  which  ii 
precious  pnivilege  of  Christiau  believers,  i: 
sons,  to  enjoy,  and,  in  parting,  it  was  felts?,, 
intervening  distance  can  separate  in  spirit  ; 
as  continue  to  have  fellowship  one  with  at 
in  the  Christian's  hope. 

The  day  was  beautifully  fine  and  c:i];, 
our  beloved  friends  seemed  strengthenel  f  • 
endurance  of  the  voyage,  and  we  tru  '  ; 
through  the  blessing  of  a  gracious  Pro^;, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  reach  their  Lo:. 
safety  and  i)eace. 


Collins'  Pauagraph  lditjon  ofxiik  N 
Testament. — We  have  received  a  copy  ' ;' 
book  from  the  publishers,  Collins  &  Brotl.; 
Warren  St.,  New  York.  It  is  printed  with  ! 
clear  type,  and  embraces  a  coi^ious  Index,  v 
enables  the  reader  to  refer  with  facility  t- 
subject  in  the  text. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  this  edition 
divisions  into  CAo^'^cr  and  Verse  arCiOiiiir 
under  the  belief  that,  for  general  use,  tluv 
superfluous  and  objectionable,  having  been  i: 
duccd  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  1545,  iu  cou 
tion  with  his  Concordance,  for  purpo>t.- 
rcference  and  citation. 

In  other  respects  the  publishers  have  ft:' 
adhered  to  the  common  jMiglish  version,  ty 
that  they  have  used  quotallun  points  to  v. 
distinct  speeches  and  conversations,  and  t"  l 
prominence  to  quotations  from  other  parts  of 
Bible  and  from  other  writings 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  Cli^i; 
and  Verse  with  which  each  page  comment  • 
given  at  the  head  of  the  page. 

The  book  is  for  sale  in  this  city  by  I  r 
Hunt  &  Son. 


Mauried,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Salem,  low^-,  f'> 
20th  of  10th  mo.,  185S,  Isaac  T.  GuiSON,  to  Anna 
RY,  d.-^iiirhti-r  of  Allen  and  Rboda  Hiatt,  nieiLbtr 
Salem  Monthl)-  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  same  day  at  the  same  phicO;  C. 

riocKETT,  son  of  Francis  and  Rebecca  IlockcH.  i' 
itAU  Jane  Bkncu,  nenibcrs  of  Salem  Monthly 
of  Friends. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Richmond.  IiuH.-ni-'' 

the  ,3d  inst.,  MoRUECAi  Mokris  White,  of  Ciiicn  ' 
C)hio,  to  Hannau  Amelia,  daughter  of  KHjuh  ^ 
of  the  former  place. 
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H  Vonvi'-h,  C.  W;  on  the  24th  uU.,  Elizabkth 
' w-ifp  of  Joj.-^c  stover,  in  the  Doth  year  of 
a  member  of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting;. 

*  'vir  fri<-!i'l,  throURh  a.  short  illness,  bore  her 

'■  With  Chrislinn  patience,  and  gave  satlsfac- 
.  ."'•-  ■<;  lli-H  ^^'^  peace. 

'  re-iiilence,  in  Yarmouth,  C.  W.,  on  iVth  of 

„'a..h'i4Sl,  Levi  Wilson,  aged  71  yc.'irs  1  months 

"  '  -li'a  tije  second  of  -Ith  monthlast,  in  the  /4th  year 
"        pAviF)  Mastehs,  an  esteemed  member  of 
['.trticiilar  Meeting,  and  of  Mnncy  Monthly 
••      <f    j'or  .several  years  previous  to  his  decease, 
nri'-h  Triihdravn  from  the  active  cares  of 
j-iJ  big  t!iou2;hts  and  desires  were  mainly  directed 
I   ".-;?arAlion  for  that  which  is  to  come  ;  often  re- 
;  ■  -  »  hi.«  friends  of  the  uncertainry  of  time,  and 
1  -r,4t  importance  of  being  prepared  for  the  so- 
.  ..  V  fhsnge. 

...      on  tlic  12th  of  10th  mo.,  at  the  residence  of 

■.        M.  Glover,  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Maiitha  M. 
^^-/.tt"!,  relict  of  the  late  Thomas  Saunders,  do- 
.>-  !,in  the  TJst  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
i     -Mirv  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  Soar  TliorntowM,  Boone  County,  Indiana,  on 

•  '.'Ai  of  10th  mo.,  1858,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
1  .', 'iji  Rkes,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  an  Elder 

:.-'T  Plain  Monthly  >feeting  of  Friends.  This 
t  ri'.ad  ruanifesled  a  lively  concern  for  the  ad- 
••j.'.  :*:actit  of  truth  on  the  earth,  and  although  for 
»»->-:?i<!  years  he  was  afflicted  with  pulmonarj-  disease, 
v.as  ."cldora  missing  from  his  scat  in  our  mcet- 
His  friends  are  comforted  with  a  belief  that 
:  ..•-;>  is  his  eternal  gain. 

^''•.■^)^r:CTI0^^. — In  the  obituary  of  Jonathan  Buxton, 
'  ■     lOG,  No.  7,  it  is  stated  that  abont  five  years  be- 

•'  !:is  death,  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight  and  of 
-JSC  of  his  limbs  .by  an  accident.  The  friend  who 
k'^  '.  notice  wishes  this  corrected,  so  far  as  it  re- 
■  t*--  to  the  loss  of  sight.    The  dimness  of  vision  was 

:-.*';ucnt  upon  old  age. 


•V  _  stated  meeting  of  the  "Female  Society  of  Phila- 
t-*-:,-*-!!.'*,  for  the  Relief  and  Emplovment  of  "the  Poor," 
«■:!  b<!  held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  112  N.  7th 
OQ  Seventh  day,  the  20th  inst,  at  3i  o'clock. 

JuLiANNA  Randolph,  Clerk. 


For  Friends'  Keview. 
^''t'lANA   BIBLE    ASSOCIATION   OF  FRIENDS. 

1      Association  held  its  Annual  iMeeting  at 
tfc«     early   Meeting   house,  Richmond,  Iiid., 
-^5  ."^ixtli-day  evening  of  the  week  of  the  late 
«  ^  Y'-V  Meeting.    A  lively  and  gratifying  inter- 
'■^mthe  cause  was  manifested  by  the  attend- 
*'-'c'  oi  a  large  company  of  Friends,  male  and 
•'■'•iisle,  aged  and  young,  so  that  the  women's 
'I-r^'.iient  of  the  house  was  well  filled  below,  and 
''e  in  the  gallery  above  stairs, 
rcjiort  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
'  *  i.aiid  also  reports  from  four  Auxiliaries,  show- 
•  -'  tlie  progress  of  the  work.    A  very  lively 
•'  '■:(  lia.s  been  shown  to  exist  in  that  body  of 
f-.'Kls  constituting  tlie  three  large  Quarterly 
^^^•*|tingsof  WJiitewater,  New  Garden,  and  Spice- 
<'^'  several  hundred  names  had  been 

.;"  ''  'neniljcrs,  and  some  progress  made  in 
■'  «''rk  of  ex])loration  and  supjily.  J^y  actual 
•  •  ■}  1  It  had  been  ascertained  that  in  some 


populous  neighborhoods  the  number  (if  /'imi/ie.i 
not  in  possession  of  the  Bible  was  as  large  as  had 
been  represented— about  one  to  eiglil, — cxcliLsive 
of  numy  individuals  whom  it  would  be  desirable 
to  supply.  Rut,  although  much  interc.-ting  in- 
quiry had  been  made,  and  the  funds  of  tlie  As.so- 
ciation  and  of  the  Auxiliaries  had  beun  entirely 
insufficient  to  accomplish  the  object  in  i'ii!!,  j'ota 
comfortable  ]n'ogress  had  been  made,  and  the 
field  more  fully  opened  to  view  for  future  labors. 
In  most  instances,  the  families  visited  and  found 
destitute  have  been  supplied  by  purehaic  or  Cuj- 
nation. 

In  Iowa  a  lively  movement  had  been  made; 
two  Auxiliaries  had  been  organized  in  that  m.-w 
State,  and  a  large  field  for  usefulness  developed, 
with  a  prospect  that  other  Auxiliaries  may  be 
added  to  the  number  already  formed. 

It  appeared  that  at  the  time  of  the  late  West- 
ern Yearly  Meeting  a  spirited  movemcnf  was 
made,  and  an  As.sociation  for  that  YcMrly  Meet- 
ing organized,  and  the  work  entered  into  in  li 
manner  promising  much  good.  The  subject  lias 
been  agitated,  more  or  less,  in  the  limits  of  mos?, 
if  not  all  the  rest  of  the  older  Quarterly. Meet- 
ings of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  in  smnc  of 
which  Auxiliaries  may  be  expected  to  be  furniedj 
but  the  p.nst  year  has  been  discouraging  in  finan- 
cial matters,  and,  in  some  places.  Friends  were 
already  engaged  in  the  work,  under  arrangements 
not  yet  closed. 

The  destitute  of  other  countries  have  not  been 
entirely  neglected.  Out  of  the  small  means  at 
command,  ?5T5  have  been  remitted  at  one  time 
for  the  aid  of  the  efforts  in  circulating  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Turkish  dominions ;  and  S.'iO  at  an- 
other for  the  same  in  Africa.  A  small  sum  for 
foreig])  sup])ly  is  yet  on  hand;  and  ."subscriptions 
of  about  670  (not  yet  all  collected,)  has  been 
made  in  further  aid  to  Africa. 

After  the  readiiig  of  the  reports,  and  the  Trea- 
surer's statement,  some  time  was  occupied  with 
remarks  by  Friends  in  attendance  on  the  eau.-^e  in 
which  the  Association  is  engaged, — that  of  pro- 
moting the  universal  diflrusion  of  the  sacred 
writiniiS  among  our  fellow  men,  and  encouraging 
a  careful  perusal  of  them.  The  happy  results  of 
knowji  individual  instances  were  referred  to;  and 
also  the  inestimable  influence  for  good  in  regard 
to  religion  and  morals,  which,  with  the  Pivinc 
blessing,  would  proljably  ensue  by  the  f^ujijily  to 
multitiules  of  the  human  family,  to  whom  ihcy 
are  not  nov/  known,  and,  of  cour.-e,  by  whcui 
their  gracious  message  and  their  holy  jireeet-ts 
are  not  regarded. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  n"!  only 
tended  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  confidence 
of  the  members  in  the  concern,  and  to  make 
many  feel  as  though  it  is  an  engagcinont  for 
life, "but  also  more  clearly  to  develope  the  need 
there  is  of  a  more  earnest  and  extensive  labor  by 
the  members  of  our  part  of  (he  Cliristian  Church. 
There  are  probably  more  than  three-fonrths  of 
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the  Iniman  family  without  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
and  the  fact  that  many  who  are  connected  with 
o^7;o- Christian  professors  arc  engaged  in  the  good 
work  of  a  universal  supply,  is  not  a  valid  reason 
why  we  should  be  excused,  and  fold  our  arms  in 
cxclusivcness,  satisfied  with  barely  taking  a  part 
in  supplying  our  own  households;  tlie  same  as  to 
say,  "if  we  have  bread  in  plenty,  that  is  cnongli; 
let  otliers  attend  to  other  people."  Such  is  not 
the  feeling  where  the  subject  has  been  fairly,  and 
•without  prejudice,  presented. 

When  we  reflect  on  how  much  the  condition 
of  the  destitute  might  be  imjiroved,  in  innumera- 
ble instances,  by  being  supplied  with  the  Bible, 
and  encouraged  to  a  serious  perusal;  and  on  the 
great  sacrifices  being  made  by  many  devoted 
Christians  in  endeavoring  to  leach  the  dark  and 
benighted  nations  of  the  earth  the  saving  truths 
therein  contained,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  winc- 
thing  is  due  from  us,  and  that  we  shall  not  be 
discharging  our  duty  without  rendering  some  aid 
towards  the  supply  of  the  destitute  in  foreign 
lands. 

The  more  we  learn  of  the  condition  of  our 
own  and  of  foreign  parts,  the  more  vividly  does 
a  vast  field  for  usefulness  open  to  our  view; — a 
field  "white  unto  the  harvest,"  in  which  we  be- 
lieve the  services  of  a  greater  )iumber  of  laborers, 
>vlio  are  favored  with  tlie  ability  to  labor  by  the 
good  Giver  of  every  good  thing,  would  be  blessed 
to  the  lielp  and  joy  of  many. 

On  circulating  subscrij)tions  through  the  meet- 
ing and  afterwards,  eleven  Life  jNIenil.iers,  at  $20 
each,  and  two  hundredand  ten  Annual  Members, 
at  $1  each,  gave  their  names,  besides  nearly  820 
in  small  sums  as  donations.  Oflicers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  were  then  appointed  as  below : — 

Secretary,  Charles  F.  Coffin;  Treasurer,  Eli- 
jah Coffin;  Executive  Committee,  Joseph  Cox, 
Benjamin  Fulghuni,  Francis  W.  Thomas,  Joseph 
Dickinson,  Ephraim  Jforgan,  George  Evans, 
Enos  G  .  Pray,  John  II  ad  ley,  Jr.,  Charles  D  . 
]\Ioore,  Levi  Jessup,  Daniel  Hill,  and  Joseph 
j^loore. 


THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  WAR. 

"\\"e  presume  that  the  soleirui  principle  laid 
down  in  Holy  Writ,  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  lie  also  reap,"  is  applicable  to  society 
at  large,  us  well  as  to  the  individual.  During 
the  three  or  four  years  from  1852  to  1856,  the 
leading  nations  of  Europe  were  engaged  in  sow- 
ing broadcast  the  seeds  of  jealousies,  hatreds, 
turbulence,  and  moral  and  social  anarchy,  among 
the  populations  of  the  world.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore this  immoral  husbandry  began  to  produce 
its  approjiiiate  results,  though  jierhaps  in  a  differ- 
ent direction,  and  on  a  far  broader  field  than  they 
had  at  all  anlicijiated.  We  believe  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  rebellion  in  India,  the  war 
willi  I'crsia,  the  fierce  outbreak  of  ]\Iahommedan 
fauaticiism  in  Turkey,  and  probably  other  conse- 


cjuences  nearer  home,  are  a  part  <il  r 
produced  by  tliat  seed-time.    Of  ii 
the  events  in  India,  we  have  very  v 
dence  afforded  us  by  certain  dispaU  l  . 
Dalhousie,  written  in  1854,  but  wliit  1. 
recently  seen  the  light.    It  appears  ll ,. 
year,  the  government  at  home,  under  !|.(  . 
pressure  of  the  demands  made 
troops  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Rn-j-ii 
communication  to  the  Governor-Gener.!'; 
ing  that  certain  British  regiments  tlicn  ■ 
should  be  "  at  once  sent  home,  witlinn' 
lieved  by  other  regiments  from  En;.'':, 
the  close  of  the  next  year."    It  was  iji 
this  order  that  Lord  Dalhousie  penned  i! 
to  which  we  more  especially  refer,  sbov. 
effects  the  events  in  the  cast  of  EiU'  ■ 
producing  in  India.    The  object  of  llio 
was  to  depi'ccale  in  the  strongest  in:;- 
withdrawal  of  these  troops;    a  rem'' 
hoM'cver,  to  which  the  authorities  at  liuUi' 
the  exigencies  of  that  terrible  conflict  'w. 
they  had  emljarked,  were  unable  to  ;  - 
heed. 

"  Although  the  war  with  Russia,"  ob-'  • 
lordship,  "  does  not  directly  affect  cur 
dominions,  yet  it  is  wujucstionahhj  cx'.o 
this  moment  a  most  material  influencr  - 
m  inds  of  the  people  over  whom  ice  rule,ii:. 
the  feelings  of  the  nations  by  which  wo  ■ 
rounded,  and  thus  it  is  tending  ind.iTeetf<j  ' 
the  strettfjth  and  the  stability  of  our  poici  '■ 

"The  authorities  in  England  cannot,  I 
be  aware  of  the  exaggerated  estimate 
power  of  Russia  which  has  been  foruicd 
peo])le  of  India.    I  was  myself  unawa: 
until  the  events  of  the  past  year  have  i' 
upon  my  convictions.    Letters  fromvar!'' 
of  India  have  shown  me  that  tlie  present 
is  regarded  by  them  with  the  deepest  inti.  : 
that  its  issue  is  b}'  no  means  considered 
as  we  might  desire.    However  mortifyisiu 
])ride  it  may  be  to  know  it,  and  liowevcr  u\. 
able  such  a  belief  may  appear  in  pcoj.!'' 
amidst  the  visible  evidences  of  ourmiLibt. 
uncjuestionable  fact  that  it  is  widely  bcl-' 
India,  that  Russia  is  pressing  us  hard.  ; 
she  will  be  more  than  a  match  for  us  at  ! 

"We  know  bj^our  correspondence  in  i!- 
that  the  King  of  Ava  has  declaredly  b^^;:- 
on  this  feeling,  and  that,  influenced  by  it 
been  delaying  the  dispatch  of  the  uii.SM"'- 
many  months  ago  he  spoke  of  sendin,;; 
cutta.    .    .    .  ■ 

"  India  is  now  in  perfect  tramiuillify  t; 
to  end.  I  entertain  no  ai)preheiision  w!;  • 
danger  or  disturbance.  ^Yc  are  perfect i;> 
so  long  as  we  are  strong,  and  are  belicv^ 
so;  hut  if  European  troops  shall  he 
dra}cn  from  India  to  Europe ;  if  coun' 
shall  thus  be  given  to  the  belief  alrcail; 
lent,  that  we  have  grappled  with  an  a!;' 
whose  strength  will  prove  equal  to  ovcrj'v 
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„  ,  ^iiilnjr  to  \vith(lrawal,  we  sLall  weaken 
.    riti;il  clouieut  of  our  military  streiigtli, 
'  )        jlroady  been  declared  to  be  no  more 
:,  ..■ujl<?  for  ordinary  times,  and  if  furOicr 
I-  jI  l<  c(dl(d  tqxjji  to  deapat'di  an  arrnij  to 
..,  i^itiit'.si  (jidf,  an  event  whicli,  unlooked-for 
^.   EiiV  any  ^'"^y  '-"^  brought  about  by  the 
'   ,  ,       in  whicli  Persia  is  held,  and  by  the 
'     ?.nJ  llcklo  character  of  the  Shah ;  then, 
=  i  ;-iiall  no  longer  feel,  and  can  no  longer 
..•  r,^;t«  l^'C  Kiuie  confidence  as  before,  that  the 
-.,,,1  stability  of  our  position  in  the  East 
,  :  fvL'.ain  unassailed. 

'  i'  -x\  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  India  has 
.    ;»v  Ler  own  part  in  this  contest;  that,  unlike 
and  the  colonics  of  the  Crown,  she  is  in 
L«  j-p-'xiniity  to  some  of  those  powers  over 
v:  --i  ;ue  influence  of  Eussia  is  supposed  to  ex- 
:.  -vJ;  iiiat  although  the  war  does  not  directly 
«  '      Va'X  vww,  yet  she  is  alreadij  affected  indi- 
.  !■■/  llic  feelings  to  which  the  war  has  given 

■  ,  .Hid  that  it  is  at  least  possible  that  those 

-  may  be  quickened  into  hostile  action, 
r!io  will  then  be  called  upon  to  meet  by 
.  .  ;-:.rms." 

,  '1  ;irkey  itself  also,  we  are  reaping  as  we 
r  .vu.    With  an  utter  disregard  to  the 
.!V  operations  of  moral  laws,  and  of  the 
.    :i  el'  cuise  and  effect,  we  expected  order, 
aii.'ii,  and  social  and  spiritual  progress,  to 
••  :  r-  Im-ed  in  that  countrj^  from  the  confusion, 
•  ■'..,.ri.-m  and  ferocities  of  war.    Of  course  we 
been  disappointed.    "Men  do  not  gather 
;        of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles."    We  are 
■■    .iiL'  exactly  as  we  have  sown.  Everybody 
"n  !i:=if  an  eye  open  might  have  foreseen  that 
■      aii.-poakable  humiliations  inflicted  o)i  the 
1i  ■•-.'k  by  the  allies,  in  the  occupation  of  his  coun- 
i-';d  ill  the  utter  contempt  with  Avhich  he  was 
■■        by  them  on  his  own  soil,  would  not, 
■  !iMt,  produce  gratitude  in  his  heart  towards 
'  1  :jud  jirotectors.    Still  less  possible  ^Yas  it 
■'      illustrations  we  piresented  to  them  of  our 

■  -'Kuiity,  in  the  coarse,  drunken,  licentious 
'i  brutal  conduct  of  our  soldiers  and  sailoi's, 

*:....h  was  exhibited  in  all  its  naked  deformity 
their  eyes,  would  incline  them  to  look 
i*t'.>rslly  upon  our  faith.    Those  who  were  in 
«'-'iiitry  were  never  deceived  for  a  moment, 
"J"-^  at  tliat  time,  as  to  their  feelings  towards  us. 
Mr*.  Ii.,ruby^  in  her  work  entitled  "  In  and  About 
'■^'-''""'V' just  published,  consisting  of  letters 
'*"«»'n  from  Constantinople  in  185G,  says  :  "  It 

*  dispiriting  to  discover  what  a  people  these 
*'jiJt  are,  after  all  they  have  cost  us.  As  to 
**»^il4.U',  they  detest  us  all  the  more  for  the 
^-fe-.disf:ciu  of  obligation.  It  is  all  very  fine  to 
1*  J[ ' '  '"•iiaiicc'  in  the  newspapers,  or  at  iiublic 

<-ba)upagnc  in   hand,  and    with  the 

•  ,  "v- "'V'""^  C'ro.-s  twining  allx;ctionately  round 

^•"clish  Standard,  and  the  Lilies  of  France, 
^^^t-^t.'l  upon  it  that  only  from  the  most  dire 
'♦•nsr.ty  Will  they  ever  tolerate  our  interference, 


and  that  East  and  West  arc  not  so  far  divided  as 
our  tastes,  habits,  and  CA  ery  natural  tendency." 

Least  of  all  was  it  likely  that  the  fierce  JJahom- 
medans  would  acc(uiesce  in  decrees  afl'ecting  their 
licreditary,  religious  prejudices  and  priviieges,  ini- 
pjosed  upon  their  rulers  by  foreign  dictiitiun.  And 
what  do  we  now  find?  Many  of  us  remember 
the  brilliant  fancy  pictures  that  were  drawn  at 
Bible  aTid  Missionary  meetings,  by  good  men, 
who  in  the  teeth  of  all  rea.'ron,  Scripture  and  ex- 
perience, insisted  upon  believing  that  war  was 
the  most  fitting  forerunner  fjr  Chi-istianity — j:ic- 
tures  of  the  East  thrown  ojieii  to  the  triumphs  of 
the  G  ospel — of  the  Bible  widely  circulated,  and 
eagerly  read  throughout  Tui-key — of  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  Porte  reposing  in  peace  and 
contentmoit,  under  the  shadow  of  perfect  reli- 
gious libcity — and  of  the  lanatical  JMoslem  jiar- 
tially  enlightened  and  subdued,  sitting  in  meek 
docility  at  the  feet  of  his  missionary  teacher. 
But  instead  of  all  thi.s,  Avhat  is  the  reality  pre- 
sented to  our  eyes  and  cars?  We  hear  the 
friends  of  .missions  complaining  most  bitterly 
that  their  efibits  are  much  more  obstructed  in 
Turkey  than  they  were  ])cfore  the  war.  We  .hear 
of  the  Christians  in  various  parts  of  the  emjure, 
■ — in  Candia,  in  Bosnia,  in  Syria, — driven  into 
insur)-cction  by  the  intolerable  oppressions  prac- 
tised upon  them.  We  sec  our  consul  gro.=;sly 
insulted,  and  nearly  murdered,  at  Belgrade.  ^Ve 
see  the  Mussulman  populace  rising  and  massa- 
cring, with  horrible  cruelty,  English  and  ]-'iench 
men,  women  and  children,  at  Jeddah.  ^Ve  find 
tlie  ?dahommedaus  secretly  arming  in  every  part 
of  Turkey,  and  giving  ominous  indications  of  a 
deadly  determination,  if  possible,  to  exterminate 
the  Christians,  rendering  it  by  no  means  an  im- 
probable contingency  that  England  and  France 
may,  ere  long,  be  compelled  to  do  in  regard  t<.> 
that  couutry,"the  very  thiiig  which  they  went  to 
war  with  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  for  doing  in 
1853.  But  all  this  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
the  great  principle  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  With  strictest  accuracy  we  are 
now  reaping  what  we  have  sown. — London 
Herald  of  Veace. 


For  FiienOs'  Keview. 
WHEN  A  CENTURY  ENDS. 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
was  much  discussion  in  reference  to  the  exact 
period  at  which  it  would  end;  many  su])posing 
that  with  tlie  year  J800,  the  nineteenth  eentm-y 
would  commence.  Two  literaiy  gentlemen  ot 
New  York,  entertaining  opposite  opinions  on  tue 
subject,  agreed  to  ask  the  decision  of  ]'re.Mdent 
Dwight,  and  Professor  ]Mcigs,  of  Yale  Cuilegc. 
As  the  question  is  still  occasionally  brought  into 
dispute,  the  letter-  of  President  Dwight,  which 
we  copy  from  the  Historical  .Magazine,  may  be 
read  with  interest. 
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New  York,  Jan'y  23cl,  1799. 

Sir: — In  answer  to  the  question,  \yliicli  you 
proposed  to  me  for  dcci.sion,  I  observe — 

1st.  That  in  rcchnvivg  ccnturiallij,  we  adopt  a 
difi'ercnt  jdiraso.olofry  from  that  which  is  used  in 
all  other  accounts  of  time.  In  speaking  of  a 
man's  age,  we  say — Tliis  is  the  tliirtif-firat,  or 
tliirty-srcond  year  of  his  age,  or  he  is  in  his 
thirfj/-fn:-<f  1/car,  &c. 

In  sjieaking  of  the  centurial year,  or  year  of 
the  Christian  jEra,  we  say,  seventeen  hundred 
and  one,  tn-n  ;  ninety  eight,  nine,  &~e.  Thus  we 
say,  A.  D.,  1799 ;  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
seventeen  hwidred  ninety-nine;  and  at  times, 
also;  in  tlie  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-iuntli 
year  of  the  Christian  jEra  ;  expressions  exactly 
equivalent. 

2.  The  Christian  yEra  began  with  the  Na- 
tivity of  Christ.  . 

3.  The  phrases — the  first  year,  and  the  year 
one,  are,  I  apprehend,  exactly  equivalent.  Of 
course,  seventeen  hundred  ninety-nine,  and  the 
seventeen  hundred  and  nincty-nintli  year,  wlicn 
applied  to  the  present  centurial  year,  are  also  ex- 
actly equivalent. 

4.  If  tlicse  observations  are  true,  the  present 
year  will  not  complete  tlie  ISth  century. 

5.  In  ^vnting  tiie  date  of  the  year,  we  simply 
use  the  arithmctieal  figures;  leaving  the  words, 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  to  be  understood,  except 
in  solemn  and  dignified  transactions.  No  letter, 
day-hooh,  or  ledger,  probably,  ever  contained 
these  words;  but  all  are  dated  merely  with  the 
arithmetical  figures.  From  this  elliptical  man- 
ner of  writing  dates,  our  phraseology,  I  presume, 
originated.  From  writing  customarily  17 00,  501, 
602,  it  became  the  most  natural  language,  to  say, 
"seventeen  hundred,"  ''five  hundred  and  one," 
&c. 

6.  As  Ave  have  continually  occasion  to  piark 
the  day  and  month,  in  our  dates,  as  well  as  the 
f/car,  we  are  necessitated  to  note  the  year  from 
its  commencement.  Thus  there  is  the  same  ne- 
cessity to  note  the  year,  on  Isf,  2d,  3(7,  etc.,  day 
of  Jnnuary,  as  in  any  preceding  month;  for  in- 
stance, on  the  3lsl  day  of  December.  .Thus  we 
M'ri  te, 

ilay  —  month  —  year 

10th— Jan'y— 1799. 
t.  e.  Tlie  tenth  day  of  the  month  of  January, 
in  the  yearseventeen  hundred  ninety-nine.  Thus 
jmblic  itroclamations  are  written — "Given  under 
my  liand  on  the  tenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine" — plainly  equivalent  to  the  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-ninth  year  i\iQ  Christian 
era. 

7.  In  this  manner  those  must  liave  dated,  who 
wrote  in  the  first  year  of  the  (Christian  A\,ra,  if 
we  suppose  them  to  have  dated  at  all.  Other- 
wise, they  must  have  written  and  said,  Jan'y  the 
tenth,  in  the  year  cijj/ier,  or  nought — Jan'y  10th, 


0.    T  presume  this  will  not  Ijc^  suji],!, 
pose  the  following  divisions,  thus 

0    12     3     1     5     6     7  ■ 

r"i~T"i  I  I  Ti~~\ 

123  45G78  : 
to  express  the  ten  first  years  of  tlie  ( 
vEra.  Which  mode  of  reckoning  thc.?i; 
would  be  the  mode  naturally  adopted  L-,  • 
mon  sense  of  mankind?  1  think  it 
mitted,  that  the  lower  series  of  figures  i 
been  thn  -  adopt'xl,  r.rid  that  the  u,. 
could  not  have  easily  entered  into  any  i 

There  is  not  any  series  which  bcgir. 
cipher,  unless  where  mere  Indices  are  ii 
8.  Blair's  Chronology  is  a  complete  c. 
of  the  mode  of  reckoning,  which  I  su; 
have  been  adopted  from  tlie  beginiiin.- 
the  centuries  before,  and  the  centuv; 
Christ  are  reckoned  by  his  tables  from  &/,  ■ 
and  from  ffy  to  one  hundred,  inelusivr. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

TlMOTUY  Dwir,: 

THE  CLIFFS  OF  MODER. 
GERALD  GRII'-FIN". 

It  was  upon  a  dark,  calm  day,  towards 
of  summer,  that  I  visited  the  celebrated 
Moher,  on  the  western  coa.5t  of  Irelai  ' 
drive  from  Kilkee,  a  distance  of  id' : 
twenty  miles,  js  devoid  of  interest  tu 
which  to  one  accustomed  to  ordinary 
scenery  is  scarcely  credible.    Dreary  fi; 
rently  interminable  reaches  of  turf-bi;.. 
only  by  patches  of  oats,  and  of  a  coarse 
tiou  of  bean,  and  unenlivened  by  anytlr: 
ing  the  likeness  of  a  shrub,  much  icr- 
formed  for  mile  after  mile  the  sole  aC' 
ment  of  the  journey ;  and  had  it  not  I 
an  occasional  view  of  the  evervaryin-' 
with  now  and  then  the  distant  thuti. 
wave,  as  it  burst  upon  a  neighborinL: 
rolled  in  measured  cadence  onsomesoi;; 
of  strand,  the  monotony  of  the  sombri 
desert-looking  shore  vrould  have  been  v 
intolerable.      After  leaving  the  little 
Miltown  ]Malbay  on  our  right,  and  passini' 
the  villages  of  Lahiiich  and  Liscanor, 
came  upon  the   tastefully  laid-out  di.!- 
Eirchfield,  the  residence  of  Jlr.  O'l'- 
prietor  of  Moher. 

We  had  been  for  some  time  ascendni- 
ally,  and  reached  at  length  a  handsoun' 
stables  built  by  Mr.  O'Brien  for  the  aic 
tion  of  visitors  to  the  clifFs.    Here  w.' 
Irish  jaunting  car,  and  after  a  few  nnn'i; 
up  a  gentle,  acclivity,  the  noble  range  "t 
dons  clill's  broke  suddenly  upon  us.    T  '• 
prise  an  ani[)hitheatre  of  about  four  nii' 
tent,  lerininating  with  the  gigantic  I"  -- 
Hag's  Head,  with  a  ruined  castle  upon 
mit,  and  a  wild  bay  of  breakers  at  its  ' 
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t^^r  h\'^hest  peipenaicukr  point  to 
f*^5'^4e..]rtHi  feet  above,  the  level  of  tlie 
Wt'-vlx  110  justice  to  the  sublinn- 

,.«r^  M^iie.  A  slumbrous  mist  bung  out 
'  '  ,-5i'-y  Atlantic;  not  so  near,  however, 

.  :'i  fi'vicw  of  tlie  wild  islajjds  of  Ar- 
.  ti^lit  or  ten  miles  off,  which  constitute 

,<7j^r«»»rl  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Gal- 
k>  iiiicTccpt  the  outline  of  the  entire 
^'l^  kriai  coxst  from  Loop  Head,  at  the  Shan- 
t  sr>«ui,  to  (Jalway,  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
I        i'Af     t'"^       could  reach,  the  sea  was 
jji'i  when  it  ventured  adowuv^ard  glance 
«.«  •i;i'''-y  depth,  the  white  line  of  tumbling 
be  seen  upon  tlie  narrow  ledge  be- 
-k*'^  ;  while  a  faint  murmur,  rendering  the  si- 
..-nK.  tiwru  impressive,  was  all  that  reached  the 

A!  kiii^Ui,  a  single,  solitary  seagull  fievN'  with  a 
(-liriek  from  its  recess  far  down  within 
•.,(  .  ..it, and,  white  as  the  foam-liakc,  from  which 
.<  t  fcw  moments  it  was  undistinguishable,  sped 
the  bosom  of  the  deep.    Memory  at 
..  -v  ftvidkd  the  lines  addressed  to  a  seagull  seen 
•vi  ihis  very  spot  by  a  gifted  genius  nov,'  no 
;  ;-  ;  and  with  them  came  the  thought  of  the 
•.■■id  life  and  early  death  of  Gerald  Grifhn,  to 
.:..;-:!!  the  feeling  of  sadness  with  which  the 

 ..ju.iiiou  of  iNaturc  in  her  a.-jpccl,s  of  suli- 

. ..  wid  i-iiblimity  usually  overshadows  the  mind, 
i  if  K'cuc  upon  whicli  tiiis  child  of  song  had 
I'Aj.ft'.i  delightedly,  which  had  for  him  been 
••  .'•fv<i  with 

"  Tlic  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore, 
Hie  inspiration,  and  the  poet's  dream 

«■  i  tlio  bird  which  he  had  so  beautifully  apostro- 
.'.-■^d,  were  beibre  us.  But  where  was  he? 
'  i  ■«  !ar  had  he  realized,  ere  now,  the  vision  which 
2**:  '•  winged  messenger"  luid  conjured  up  be- 
^•^tshany  Alas!  we  must  know  iar  more  than 
■'.  wt-re  po.<,<ible  to  ascertain  concerning  the  na- 
-.f:  and  the  foundation  of  the  hopes  which 
ur^jii-h  his  life  of  trial,  and  upon  his  bed  of 
■^'AUt,  it  was  given  to  him  to  entertain,  before 
O'uld  venture,  even  in  the  way  of  surmise, 
i>>n  ail  answer  to  this  question.  But  our  hearts 
i:iuurnful  for  him  who  could  write  thus  of 
'•ii!  wc  had  just  witnessed. 

1^1  X  SKA-GULL  SEEN  OFi"  THE  CLIFFS  OP  MOIIER. 

" '^iiito  bird  of  the  tempest!  Oh,  beautiful  thing, 

•     tile  bosom  of  snow  and  the  inotioules.s  wing; 

"*  »^e'.-ping  the  billow,  now  floating  on  high, 
^  •••.b.iihiiig  tl)3- plumes  in  the  light  of  the  sky  ; 
^      ['oi.Mng  o'er  ocean  thy  dcliciue  form, 

"•■'-■aiting  the  surge  with  thy  bosom  so  warm  ; 

-»  ua-;ii)g  uloft  with  a  heavenly  scorn, 
"  >i!'<uting  along  like  a  ray  of  the  morn  ; 
'      'osi  in  the  folds  of  the  cloud-curtained  dome, 

iWliiig  itbroad  like  a  flake  of  the  foam  ; 
•       niviitly  poised  o'er  the  war  of  the  main, 
^'      ^'''^  spirit  of  charity  brooding  o'er  jialn  ; 
J      t'aling  with  pinion  all  noi.sele.ssly  furled, 
l_^>-*  aa  itngel  descending  to  comfon  the  world  ; 
'       ^'^'•■"I'st  to  my  fancy  as  upward  I  gaze,  ' 

^i^iv  ihcc,  now-  clothed  in  mellowest  ravs. 


Now  lost  in  the  storm-driven  vajior.?  that  fly 
Like  hosts  that  are  routed  across  tlic  broad  sky,* 
Like  a  pure  spii-ii  true  to  its  virtue  and  faith, 
'Midst  the  tempests  of  nature,  of  passion,  and  death. 

"Rise,  beautiful  emblem  of  purity,  rise! 
On  the  sweet  winds  of  heaven  to  thine  own  brilliant 
skies, 

Still  higher!  still  higher!  till,  lost  to  our  sight, 
Thou  hidest  thy  wings  in  a  mantle  of  light ; 
And  1  think  hov;  a  bright  sj)irit  gazing  on  thee 
Must  long  for  the  moment — the  joyous  and  free — 
When  the  soul,  disembodied,  from  nature  shall  spring, 
Unfettered  at  once  to  her  .Maker  and  lung; 
When,  the  long  day  of  servire  and  sufVerinr' past. 
Shapes  fairer  than  thine  shall  shine  round  iier  at  last, 
While,  the  standard  of  battle  triumphantly  furled, 
She  smiles  like  a  victor  serene  on  the  world  l" 

Gerald  Griffin  was  born  in  Limerick,  in  tlic 
year  1803,  the  youngest  of  nine  .'^ons.  lie  w:ts 
in  a  great  degree  self-educated.  The  u.sual  rou- 
tine of  elementary  classical  instruction  he  receiv- 
ed at  a  school  in  his  native  city ;  but  it  was  as 
he  sat  at  his  breakfast,  or  at  tea,  with  a  book  be- 
fore him,  two  or  three  under  his  arm,  and  a  lew 
more  on  the  chair  behind  him,  or  in  his  bed- 
room, to  which  lie  was  wont  to  betake  himseli'  at 
night  with  an  armful  of  large  octavo  volumes  a? 
his  companions,  that  his  real  education  wa.« 
carried  on.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  editor 
of  a  Limerick  newsj^aper,  and  before  he  had 
coniplclcd  his  twentieth  year  he  had  thrown  him- 
self into  the  mighty  world  of  London,  and  of  the 
countless  throng  of  youthful  a.spirants  alterlitcr- 
ary  fame,  who,  high  in  hope  and  strong  in  self- 
reliance,  are  perpetually  entering  its  giddy  vor- 
tex, some  few  to  emerge  in  honor  and  aiiluonce  ; 
but  alas  !  how  many,  after  vainly  struggling  for  a 
season,  to  go  dov,'n  and  never  to  be  heard  oi'more. 

Poor  Gerald  Griffin  toiled  and  struggled  brave- 
ly in  that  cngulphing  world  of  London,  and  suf- 
fered— how  severely,  one  incident  may  suffice  to 
show.  He  was  earning  a  miserable  and  precari- 
ous suljsistcnce  by  reporting  trials  for  the  ncw.';- 
papers  and  Aviiting  for  periodicals,  when  a  kind 
friend,  at  whose  dinner-table  he  was  a  frequent 
and  welcome  guest,  was  arrested  for  debt,  but 
contrived  to  get  himself  and  family  placed  with- 
in the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  accord- 
ingly expected  that  Griffin  would  continue  hh 
ctistomary  visits  in  their  new  abode,  but  three  or 
four  days  elapsed  without  his  appearing.  His 
I'riend,  feeling  vuicasy  at  his  absence,  contrived 
one  night  to  break  through  the  rules  of  his  place 
of  confinement,  and  set  out  for  Gerald's  lodg- 
ings. He  found  him  in  a  wretched  garret,  at 
his  desk,  and  writing  with  his  usual  cneruy,  ai- 
though  it  was  past  midnight.  On  inquiry,  he 
learned  with  dismay  that  he  was  unposse.'^scd  of 
a  single  .shilling,  and  had  spent  nearly  three  days 
without  food.  Upon  his  eagerly  asking  why  he 
had  not  come  lo  him  as  u.sual,  the  reply  wa."^, 
"  W'}')  y^^^  would  not  have  me  fiirnw  myself 
upon  a  man  who  was  himself  in  ]irisiiii." 

This  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  continue 
long.    He  was  one  of  the  few  destined  to  emerge 
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victorious  from  the  stnieglc.  Eiiiployment  as  a 
parliainentary  reporter,  and  contributor  to  tlic 
"Literary  Gazette"  and  other  periodicals,  soon 
placed  him  above  necessity;  and,  ere  long,  some 
other  ^Yorks  placed  him  amonp;  the  most  success- 
ful candidates  for  literary  distinction.  Perhaps, 
however,  there  does  not  exist  a  more  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  utter  injidequacy  of  such  dis- 
tinction, as  of  eveiything  else  that  is  altogether 
of  this  earth,  to  satisfy  the  immortal  longings 
of  the  human  heart,  than  that  which  his  history 
affords.  Yearned  for  and  striven  after,  with  all 
the  eager  intensity  of  youthful  ambitio'i,  no 
sooner  had  it  been  achieved,  than — having,  it 
would  seem,  with  the  very  first  grasp,  ascertain- 
ed its  emptiness — he  cast  it  contemptuously 
aside,  and,  resolutely  abandoning  all  further 
connection  with  literature,  in  proof  of  which  he 
destroyed  a  trunkful  of  unpublished  manuscripts, 
he  adopted  the  life  of  a  monk,  and  entci'ed  a 
monaster}'  in  Dublin,  under  the  uame  of  Brother 
Joseph.  In  the  following  year  he  removed  to 
Cork,  and  in  twelve  months  more  his  recluse  life 
was  terminated,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven 
years,  by  an  attack  of  typlius  fever.  A  plain 
lieadstone,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  North  Monas- 
tery, in  the  city  of  Cork,  marks  his  unheeded 
place  of  sepulture.  Would  that  we  could  feel 
satisfied  that  he  had  renounced  the  shadow,  to 
take  hold  upon  the  substance;  but,  without  pre- 
suming to  judge  of  or  to  pronounce  upon  indi- 
vidual cases,  or  to  question  th .it  salvation,  through 
the  one  all-sufilcient  atonement,  may,  if  sought, 
be  found  by  the  inmate  of  a  convent,  we  know 
full  well  that  it  is  in  a  daily  taking  up  of  the 
cross  and  following  after  Jlim  who,  while  "  not 
of  the  world,"  was  nevertheless  "  in  the  world," 
aiid  not  in  an  unnatural  separation  from  the  ordi- 
nary relationships  and  avocations  of  life,  that 
peace  and  hajipiness,  in  time  and  for  eternity, 
are  to  be  attained. 

We  were  recalled  from  our  mournful  reminis- 
cences of  one  thus  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  magnificent  scene  before  us,  by  our  guide  ex- 
claiming, "  Look  !  there  is  a  canoe  below."  Af- 
ter for  some  moments  straining  our  eyes  in  the 
direction  wliich  he  indicated,  we  perceived  what 
at  first  sight  seemed  like  a  large  dark  bird,  rising 
and  falling  upon  the  undulating  water,  but,  upon 
closer  scrutiny,  it  proved  to  be,  as  he  had  said,  a 
canoe,  with  four  occupants,  engaged  in  fishing. 
The  dimini'.tion  of  this  object  served  more  than 
aught  besides  to  convince  us  of  the  appalling 
height  to  which  we  were  raised  above  the 
ocean. 

The  boats  which  are  exclusively  used  along 
tlie  entire  of  tliis  stoi'm-stricken  coast,  are  canoes. 
They  ai-e  constructed  of  canvas,  drawn  tightly 
over  a  slight  ■\\ooden  frame,  and  possess  the  dou- 
ble advantage  of  riding  buoyantly  over  waves  in 
wliich  no  ordinary  boat  could  live,  and  of  being 
easily  ear-ried  by  one  man  fir  in  upon  the  shore, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  intrusive  billows,  the 


sweeping  inroads  of  wliich,  during  a  «tj,^ 
erly  gale,  are  incredible  to  those  who  [  ■.  ^ 
witnessed  them.    These  boats,  wherj  w, 
od,  are  exceedingly  safe  and  ploasaii* 
any  carelcs.sness  or  inattention  to  the  Dj;-.!.- 
of  a  due  cfjuilibrium,  are  easily  ov-ri.  •■ 
their  northern  extremity,  where  the  '.  - ' 
denly  subside,  we  were  able,  bydcsctn;  . 
some  little  difficulty  a  zig-zag  path,  to  . 
strip  of  strand  upon  a  level  with  the  r. . 
I'ronting  the    loftiest    point,  without  • 
which  no  adequate  idea  can  be  forin. 
siiipcndous  height.    Here  we  found  ti/..; 
which   from  the  summit  seemed  liki/  ; 
were  huge  masses  of  rock,  Mdiich  hud  ).  ; 
tachcd  by  dateless  storms  from  the  fin-'.  • 
cliff;  while  what  had  appeared  from  l-. 
white  line  of  level  foam,  occasioned  bv 
jile  of  the  w^ater,  was  in  realit}'  the  hn-:  . 
vast  deep-sea  waves,  that  came  tuinhlin- 
shook  the  strand  around  us  with  their  ti.-.- 
During  the  earlier  months  of  sunmicr.  •. 
cupation  of  bird-catching  is  carried  on  u.- 1 
extent  upon  the  clifl's  of  JMoher.  Tv. 
fourteen  men  sit  down  in  a  row,  one  li..  !  ■ 
other,  upon  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  1, 
rope,  of  suflficient  length  to  reach  tliu  ' 
One  man  of  the  party  ties  the  end  of  ll  - 
round  his  boily,  and,  carrying  a  basket  v'.:: 
goes  over  the  edge,  placing  his  feet  ai;;!''. 
rock,  and  keeping  a  firm  hold  of  the  ro}"'. 
is  gradually  loAvered  by  the  ]nen  above,  v : 
low  it  to  slip  through  their  hands.  On 
at  a  place  where  he  can  obtain  a  footinj.'. 
within  reach  of  the  sea-fovrl,  with  which  i; 
is  swarming  at  the  proper  season,  he  ca,-!.- 
rope,  which  is  immediately  jmlled  up,  aii'.i 
er  man  is  let  down  by  the  same  proce-^. 
bird-catcher  is  furnished  with  along  stick, 
noose  at  the  end,  which  he  gently  puts  <■> 
neck  of  the  bird,  draws  it  to  him,  ki; 
puts  into  his  basket.    By  this  means  a 
number  are  killed  to  realize,  as  the  pro'l 
the  feathers  alone,  an  average  to  each  i 
three  shillings  per  day. 

These  clifl's  are  also  tenanted  by  the  sea 
the  monarch  of  the  feathered  tribe,  who 
frequently  assails  with  fury  the  intrudtr 
his  lordly  realm,  obliging  the  bird-cat'.-! 
arm  themselves  with  knives  to  resist  his 
Some  yeai's  ago,  one  of  the  invaders,  in  ( 
ing  himself  from  a  vigorous  assault,  severed 
in  twain  by  a  stroke  which  proved  fatal 
eagle,  the  rope  by  which  he  was  suspemh-' 
the  fearful  abyss.     There  was  literally 
strand  or  two  of  rope  between  him  and 
He  gave  tlie  signal  to  be  drawn  u]i  to  l<i 
jianions  overhead,  who  providentially  1;  ■ 
ceived  his  perilous  position,  and  pidled  v.  ■ 
utmost  caution.    As  he  neared  the  sii'.ii"- 
could  perceive  the  strand  relaxing,  and ; 
he  was  close  to  the  top  it  gave  way ; 
ever  before  a  strong  and  friendly  arm  bad 
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I  fit-  was  w>on  I.)oriie  in  safety,  but  in  a 
^  iTutf  iiiscHsibility,  to  liis  home.— Zet- 


,,.-UJ  WI.ST  OF  THE  ROCXY  MOUNTAINS 

|»  tiff  n-iion  west  of  the  llocky  Mountains 
^*  (iiji'iilicd  with  timber  than  that  imme 

is^iH  ^'i  l^"^ci7  reader  knows  that 

^--i'f  a  fvuiid  to  some  extent  on  the  Pacific 
c4  fur  country,  but  I  intend  to  answer  the 
j««<.-'/a  liJ""-'  dclinitely. 

4(  whule,  taking  the  entire  region  from 
l*f  to  the  Kussian  possessions,  and  speaking 
a),  pi-i-ixA  terms,  timber  is  scarce.  Tlierc  arc 
»!•  iwvc  iracts  wlioUy  destitute  of  trees,  but  every 

tiaihcr  and  prairie  are  interspersed,  though 
».jJ!s  iiTvat  irregukirity.    In  the  nortliern  portions 
%kc   vast  region  now  under  consideration, 

prvdominates ;  while  in  the  southern  por- 
f,;i«sj  the  reverse  is  true.  Some  large  sections 
iiK  tioN-ied  with  a  happy  division  of  prairie  and 
5  ifvt — Kfiuc  extensive  tracts  are  covered  with 
taiojshlc  timber,  whilst  still  other  large  portions 
»/f  overod  with  chapperal  and  other  shrubbery, 
•iiTisbic  only  for  fuel. 

iiic  principal  lumber  region  of  the  Pacific 
ij^x.dT'j,  is  in  W^ashmgtoa  Territory  j  although 
se-ft;:ij(.'rable  tracts  of  pine,  cedar,  and  red-wood 
iTr--  liiuiid  in  many  parts  of  Oregon  and  Oalifor- 

The  .-^upply  of  soft  wood  suitable  for  lumber  is 
»  .iii  i  nit,  and  the  very  best  can  be  purchased  at 
■"■.Mi  1-  rancisco  for  about  thirty  dollars  per  tliou- 
i^vl  feet. 

Uf  liard  wood,  properly  so  called,  there  is 
^tP5i  scarcity  throughout  the  whole  country, 
•■tj  I'Cecli,  no  hard  maple,  no  hickory,  no  ash,  ex- 
<y\  l  a.  little  in  Wasiiington  Teriitory",  and  if 
!boro  is  any  good  white  oak,  it  has  not  been 
J -iiiid.  Not  an  axe  helve,  nor  ox  bow,  nor  plow 
hiiY  indeed  any  of  the  long  li,st  of  articles 
s&iniifactured  from  hard  wood,  but  must  be 
5.^mjlit  from  the  States  by  the  tedious  voyage 
South  America.  It  must  occur  to  every 
•••-'s  Jcr  that  the  want  of  hard  wood  is  one  of  no 
via!)  magnitude.  AVe  have  manufacturers  of 
wugon.s,  carriages,  reaping  and  threshing 
i^wliiucs,  and  various  other  impJements;  but  the 
^-'.'J  used  is  all  imported  from  the  forests  of 
Jiie  Atlantic  States  and  Canada. 

Many  enterprising  farmers  have  commenced 
piiitatiuiis  of  hickory,  ash,  locust,  and  other 
-^rJ  wood  trees,  and  from  the  success  thus  far 
»:tA.-i,di„g  these  laudable  elforts,  there  is  hope 
'-it  in  coui-se  of  time  a  portion  at  least  of  our 
*iJitrt  ill  this  line  may  be  supplied  at  home. 

"•-i"e  is  also  reason  to  hope  that  observation  and 
^*r'«.Tieuce  may  prove  tliat  some  of  our  native 
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luay  bo  substituted  lor  a  part  of  that  now 


ir'Jjv.rted.— ^7(((/en<'s  Marjazh 


For  FricnOs'  Jicricw. 
THE  CHILD  AND  'J  JIK  I.ir.Y. 

I  saw  one  morn  a  fair  young  t)n!d 
riuck  Croin  its  parent  stem. 

A  newly  blown  Ii!y  tiiat  sinilrd 
Like  a  euowy  wliite  gem. 

And  with  a  heart  so  full  of  glee, 
Oh,  dear  mother  !  she  cried, 

Look  what  a  sweet  charm  this  will  be, 
To  set  here  by  my  side. 

For  now  I'll  smell  its  soft  perfume, 
lis  graceful  form  will  view; 

And  gu^e  upon  iu  idacid  bloom, 
All  decked  with  shining  dew. 

Oh  !  can  it  be,  that  here  below, 
All  o'er  the  verdant  jjlain, 

Tliis  fair  and  beauteous  flower  should  gr 
And  bud  and  bloom  in  vain  '.' 

It  looks  so  sweet,  so  pure  and  good, 
Within  its  robes  of  white. 

It  makes  me  wish  that,  if  I  could, 
I  too  might  look  so  bright. 

On  then!  my  child,  if  thou  wouldst  be, 

The  mother  soft  replied. 
Like  that  fair  ilower,  from  spot  so  free, 

Or  taint  of  earthly  pride  ; 

Lift  up  thy  heart  to  God  alone. 
Who  reigns  supreme  on  high, 

And  ask  that  in  his  matchless  love, 
He'd  deign  to  hear  thy  cry, 

And  from  thy  soul  to  wash  away 
Each  foul  and  guilty  stain  ; 

And  on  thy  spirit  shed  a  ray 
Of  life  and  peace  again. 

Ask,  that  thus  washed,  thy  robes  may  be 

Pure  as  the  lilies  fair ; 
That  thou,  from  sin  forever  free, 

Christ's  spotless  robe  may  wear. 

And  let  thy  youthful  heart  be  riven 
From  this  vile  world  away  ; 

And  let  thy  hopes  be  fixed  on  Heaven, 
The  realms  of  endless  day. 

For  there  within  his  fold  of  rest, 

Amid  unfading  light  ; 
The  ransomed  soul  forever  blest, 

Shall  walk  with  Him  in  white. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Keview. 
{Lines gmcralhj  ascribed  to  Wesley,  hut  really  Tcrslcegeti's.) 

Thou  hidden  love  of  God,  whose  height, 

Whose  depth  nnfathomed  no  man  knows  ! 
I  see  from  far  thy  beauteous  light, 

Inly  I  sigh  for  thy  repose  ; 
INIj'  heart  is  pained,  nor  can  it  be 
At  rest  till  it  find  rest  in  Thee. 

Thy  secret  voice  invites  me  still 

The  sweetness  of  thy  yoke  to  prove  ; 

And  fain  I  would;  but  though  my  will 
Seems  fixed,  yet  wide  ray  passions  rove  ; 

Yet  hindrances  strew  all  the  wuy  ; 

I  aim  at  Thee,  yet  from  Thee  stray. 

'Tis  mercy  all,  that  Thou  hast  brought 
My  mind  to  seek  its  peace  in  Thee  ; 

Yet,  while  I  seek,  but  find  Thee  not, 
No  peace  my  wand'ring  soul  shall  see. 
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Oh!  when  shall  all  my  wnnd'i-ing-s  end, 
And  nil  my  steps  to  Jesus  tend  ? 

jNIy  own  endeavors  arc  in  vain  ; 

From  self-atterapis  luvc  turns  away  ; 
A  gaze  too  ardent  pives  lie^-  pain, 

And  will  not  sailer  her  to  siay. 
Jline  eyes  against  each  object  close, 
And  bring  me.  Love,  to  Thy  repose. 

Each  moment,  draw  from  earth  away 
My  heart  that  lowly  waits  Thy  call ; 

Sjieak  to  my  inmost  soul,  and  say, 
I  am  thy  Love,  thy  God,  tiiy  All ! 

To  feel  Thy  power,  to  hear  Thy  voice, 

To  tnste  Thy  love,  be  all  iny  i  hoici.. 


SUMMARY' OF  NEWS. 


FonEiGN  Intellige.nce.— English  advices  arc  to 
the  3d  inst. 

Enoi.and. — The  government  lias  decided  to  con- 
struct a  harbor  at  Galway  capable  of  accommodating 
the  transatlantic  trade,  and  has  ordered  surveys  to  be 
made  and  the  necessary  estimates  prepared.  Young 
I'rince  Alfred,  had  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  as  a 
cadet  in  the  navy.  It  is  stated  that  he  is  to  enjoy  no 
privileges  beyond  those  of  the  other  cadets. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  about  to 
enter  the  army. 

John  liright  had  made  a  reform  speech  at  Birming- 
ham, advocating  vote  by  ballot,  and  the  American 
system  of  representation. 

The  treaty  concluded  with  Japan  by  Lord  Elgin  is 
snid  tn  b'c  rlmo.  t  jJcntii-al  w  ill:  liio  Ainencau  treaty. 
One  year  after  its  ratification,  five  ports  are  to  be 
opened  to  British  traders,  and  a  resident  minister  is 
to  be  permitted  at  Jabbo. 

A  company  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  a  Iciograph  cable  from  (Jalway  to  Belle  Isle, 
along  the  ><L.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  and  thence  by 
land  to  tlie  Pacific  coast.  Engineers  were  laying  a 
cable  from  the  coast  of  NorfoUc  to  Emden,  Hanover. 

Provisions  and  bread-stuffs  were  lower,  and  cotton 
had  declined. 

Fkakgi:. — Orders  had  been  sent  to  Brest  to  embark 
five  com])anies  of  marines  for  Canton,  where,  it  is 
paid,  tlie  French  intend  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
territory  formerly  belonging  to  Franco.  The  minister 
of  marines  has  also,  in  view  of  the  approaching  ex- 
pedition to  Cochin  Cliitia,  commanded  the  establi!:li- 
inent  of  a  regular  service  of  steamboats  between  the 
Bay  of  Jni)an,  Hong  Kong  and  Canton.  The  dispute 
with  Brazil  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  French 
Guiana  is  to  be  decided  in  favor  of  France. 

iSrAi.s'.— It  is  stated  that  the  Spanish  government 
has  filled  out  an  expedition  against  Mexico,  and  that 
sliijif  for  the  transportation  of  troops  have  already 
sailed. 

GtiiUAN'i'. — The  Customs  Conference,  in  session  at 
H.inover,  had  resolved  to  abolish  the  transit  duties  in 
the  Slates  forming  the  ZpUverein. 

PiiL'ssiA. — The  necessity  of  the  Regency  was  unan- 
imously acquiesced   in  by  both  Chambers,  on  the 
2.')th  ult.,  and  the  Princo,  Regent  had  taken  the  oath  I 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  | 

Russia.- — The  Licalide  Jivs.fc  announces  the  subjec-  , 
tion  to  Russia  of •  a  considerable  tract  of  the  Great' 
Tchctchnia,  consisting  of  the  whole  mountainous  re-  I 
gion  IjL-iwcen  tlie  sources  of  the  Terek  and  the  valley  i 
of  Charo  Argoiinc.  j 

India. — Later  advices   from  India  had  been  re 
ceivtd. 

The  rebels  had  captured  Esaiighur,  but  had  after 


wards  retreated  towards  Chundareo,  .'.r  r 
forces  were  making  a  combined-  niovc-:;;.  - 
ming  them  in  at  this  place.  Several  en;-.,,  ■ 
taken  place  in  various  parts  of  Oudc.  y-  - 
total  route  of  the  insurgents. 

South  Ameuica. — Another  outbreak  <,;.  \ 
frontier  has  been  quelled  by  Bolivia  ..: 
of  the  leaders  were  sentenced  to  dtK';_, 
Echenique,  at  last  advices,  was  still  in  i 
was  organizing. 

Australia. — Sidney  dates  are  to  Oih  • 
those  from  Melbourne  to  9th  mo.  l."ith. 
gold  fields  had  been  discovered  north  ci  .-■ 
Assembly  of  J\cw  South  Wah'=  In^d  v,  :, 
=C&0,UUU  ])er  annum  towards  the  estabii.-i. 
mail  service  via  Panama. 

Califokma. — Advices  from  California 
20th    ult.    The  third  overland  mail  re 
Francisco  on  the  llih  ult.    Crowds  of  d;:. 
miners  were  returning  from  Fruzer  river.   '!  . 
ments  were  all  deserted  and  there  was  r..- 
doing  at  'N'ictoria. 

The  first  telegraphic  message  from  the.-, 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  was  received  on  the  TtL  ^ 
the  line  now  constructing  from  Placervilie 
Lake  City. 

Oregon. — The  hostile  Ir.dians  i'n  Oiegor.  ; 
for  peace,  which  Col.  Wright  refused  to  grr.  • 
out  an  unconditional  surrender,  with  their 
and  all  their  property.    The  soldiers  were  d'  ■ 
their  grain-fields  and  stores  of  j/r..  tijii-u.-,  r 
Indians  were  reduced  to  a  state  o*' st;:rvat:  ,r.. 

New  Mexico. — 'Ihe  United  States  troops  ". 
Miles,  have  had  anotlicr  encounter  with  t!  •. 
Indians,  in  wl.ich  ten  of  the  Indians  wore  1. 
several  wounded. 

Domestic. — Favorable  accounts  coutiru':'  ; 
ceivcd  fiom  Pike's  Peak  gold  mines, in  westi::  ■ 

Samuel  Medary,  formerly  Governor  of  '  : 
been  apptdntcd  by  the  President  Governor •  :  / 

Des])atclies  have  been  received  at  Washi:,.' 
nounciug  the  close  of  the  war  iu  Oregon  and  '■ 
mission  of  the  Indians. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  a:.', 
has  been  received.    It  stipulates  that  the  ^M- 
our  government  shall  visit  the  Capital  when  i;- 
such  visits  not  exceeding  one  in  each  year,  i 
unnecessarily  prolonged  ;  but  if  the  represe:.  . 
any  other  nation  be  hereafter  permitted  to  ii . 
permanently,  then  the  Minister  from  the  Un;'.' 
shall  be  allowed  the  same  privilege,  witlio'  ' 
negotiation.    Consuls  may  be  appointed  by 
veriimcnt,  at  each  of  the  Chinese  ports  <-']  ■- 
foieign  commerce,  and  shall  be  duly  rcco^:' 
the  Chinese  oflicials,  and  citizens  of  this  coun'- 
be  protected  in  person  and  property.  Citizi-i; 
United  States  may  frequent  and  trade  at  the  i 
Canton,  Chan-chau,  Amoy,  Fuh-chau,  Taiwan. . 
and  Shanghai,  and  in  any  other  ports  that  i 
opened  to  the  commerce  of  other  nations,  i:' 
reside  therein  with  their  families  ;  and  they  si.  ■ 
case  be  subject  to  higher  duties  than  such  a.- 
quired  of  the  most  favored  nation.    "The  l-r 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed  by  Pi'  ' 
and  Roman  Catholics,  are  recognised,  as  teaei  . 
to  do  good,  and  to  do  to  others  as  tlicy  \\ei. 
others  to  do  unto  them;  therefore,  those  ]'tr.' 
may  be  quietly  and  peaceably  teaching  thor'-  • 
shall  not  be  jiersccuted  ;  and  any  one  who  i 
these  principles  shall  not,  on  that  acco'.n! ,  ■ 
fered  with  in  any  way."    The  treaty  to  be 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales  \'yitiii:i  i- 
from  the  dale  thereof,  and  by  the  Emperor  i 
immediately,  and  ratifications  to  bo  exchange'; 
a  year  of  its  being  signed. 
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Extracts  from  the  3Iinutes  of  Indiana  Yearly 
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day,  the  SOth  of  Ninth  month,  and  ending  on 
the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  1858. 

[Concluded  from  page  166. J 

Our  Boarding  School  Committee  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  has  been  read,  and  the  labor 
and  care  of  the  committee,  as  shown  in  the  re- 
port, are  satisfactory  to  this  meeting.  The  sub- 
ject proposed  in  the  first  postscript  of  the  subjoined 
report  has  also  received  the  consideration  of  this 
meeting,  and  the  proposition  has  beeiv  united 
with,  and  the  committee  is  authorized,  if  the 
school  is  not  filled  in  seasonable  time  by  our  own 
members,  to  use  their  discretion  in  receiving 
those  who  are  not  members. 

The  proposition  for  the  Quarterly  Meetings  to 
appoint  two  Friends  or  more,  to  attend  the 
semi-annual  examinations  of  the  Boarding  School, 
with  our  Boarding  School  Committee,  and  confer 
with  them  on  subjects  touching  the  interests  of 
the  school,  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  this 
meeting,  and  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings  are 
directed  to  make  such  appointments  accordingly 
— such  committees  to  report  to  the  meetings 
which  appoint  them. 

The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding 
School  report : 

They  have  endeavored  to  give  such  attention 
to  the  institution,  during  the  past  year,  as  its 
various  interests  appeared  to  require,  and  to  carry 
out,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  instructions  given 
by  the  meeting  last  year. 

First,  they  wish  to  record  with  gratitude  that 
unusually  good  health  has  prevailed. 


The  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 
during  the  winter  session,  was  103 ;  and  the 
summer,  54  :  making  the  average  for  the  year, 

They  have  before  them  satisfactory  reports  of 
the  sub-committee  in  charge  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  one  on  instruction,  by  which  it  appears  that 
meetings  for  Divine  worship  have  been  regularly 
held,  and  the  conduct  of  those  in  attendance 
exemplary ;  and  that  the  progress  of  the  scholars 
in  their  various  studies,  including  their  Scripture 
recitations,  has  been  gratifying,  and  very  en- 
couraging. 

[From  the  statement  of  accounts  it  appears 
that  a  balance  of  $114.46  remains  in  favor  of  the 
school.] 

The  Committee  have  made  arrangements  for 
the  winter  session  to  commence  the  13th  of  10th 
month,  and  feel  a  confidence  in  stating,  that  the 
preparations  will  liberally  meet  the  wants  of  the 
patrons  of  the  school. 

Since  issuing  the  circular,  Mary  E.  M.  Pink- 
ham  has  resigned  her  place  as  teacher,  and  the 
services  of  our  friend,  Sarah  F.  Smiley,  have  been 
engaged. 

Second-day  morning.  Tenth  month  4:th. 

Our  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  made  re- 
port as  below,  which  has  been  read,  and  is  satis- 
factory to  this  meeting.  The  committee  is 
continued,  and  encouraged  to  further  labor  in 
the  concern,  as  way  may  open  and  ability  be 
given.  The  proposition  to'  raise  $800  is  united 
with  by  the  meeting,  and  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings are  directed  to  raise  the  sum  accordingly  in 
their  respective  proportions,  and  forward  the 
same  as  early  as  practicable  to  William  Crossman, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : 

Dear  Friends  : — Since  our  last  report  our 
school  among  the  Shawnees  has  been  kept  up, 
(except  a  vacation  of  about  three  weeks  during 
the  very  warm  weather,  and  to  give  opportunity 
for  cleaning  house  and  whitewashing),  under  the 
superintendence  of  our  dear  friends,  Simon  D. 
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Harvey  and  wife.  Martha  Townsend  was  Teacher 
ill  the  school  until  the  1st  of  the  Fourth  month. 
Since  then  it  has  been  taught  the  most  of  the 
time  by  Simon  D.  Harvey's  daughter.  The 
school  has  progressed  to  good  satisfaction ;  there 
has  been  an  average  attendance  during  the  year 
of  twenty-four  children.  The  whole  number  that 
has  been  in  school  during  the  past  year,  is  forty-six, 
and  thirty-four  is  the  highest  number  at  any  one 
time.  Many  more  applied  for  admittance,  but 
could  not  be  taken,  for  the  want,  at  that  time,  of 
more  female  help  and  other  accommodations. 
There  are  fifteen  children  who  can  read,  and  the 
same  number  that  can  wi'ite ;  eleven  are  studying 
arithmetic,  seven  studying  geography,  and  nine 
read  very  well  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
children  that  have  attended  school  the  past  year 
have  mostly  been  small,  and  those  that  have  not 
been  at  school  before. 

A  more  varied  and  practical  course  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  imparted  to  the  children,  and  the 
result  has  been  satisfactory." 

The  Committee  on  the  Concerns  of  the  People 
of  Color  make  the  following  report.  The  labor 
and  care  of  that  Committee  have  been  satisfactory 
to  this  meeting: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONCEENS  OP  THE 
PEOPLE  OP  COLOR. 

At  the  General  Committee  on  the  Concerns  of 
the  People  of  Color,  held  the  2d  of  10th  month, 
1858: 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the  different 
branches  of  this  Committee,  exhibiting  a  sum- 
mary of  their  proceedings,  for  the  past  year, 
among  the  People  of  Color  within  their  respec- 
tive limits ;  from  which  it  appears  that  they  have 
been  engaged,  in  their  respective  settlements,  in 
advising  and  assisting  them  as  their  situation  and 
circumstances  seemed  to  demand. 

They  have  had  schools  taught  in  most  of  their 
settlements,  the  past  year,  and  in  most  cases,  by 
persons  of  their  own  color;  and  in  some  places, 
they  have  attended  Friends'  schools,  and  in 
others,  have  attended  and  received  the  benefit  of 
the  District  schools,  particularly  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  where  the  law  allows  them  that  privilege ; 
and  the  most  of  their  number  appear  to  have 
been  receiving  some  education  the  past  year. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  that  there  have 
been  nineteen  schools  taught  among  them  the 
past  year,  from  three  to  eight  months,  and  aver- 
aging about  twenty-eight  scholars;  and  their 
progress  in  learning  is  reported  to  be  satisfactory. 

They  have  also  had  eight  First-day  schools 
taught  among  them,  for  Scriptural  instruction, 
wliich  appear  to  have  been  pretty  well  attended, 
and  conducted  satisfactorily. 

Friends  in  the  different  branches  have  expend- 
ed, in  assisting  tlicm  in  paying  tuition,  clotliing, 
books,  etc.,  during  the  past  year,  about  $143.50, 
which  appears  to  have  been  gratefully  received 
by  them. 


In  consequence  of  the  indefinite  reports  from 
several  of  tHe  branches,  we  are  unable  to  make 
our  report  as  clear  and  comprehensive  as  would 
be  desired,  in  regard  to  their  number,  etc. 

There  is  situated  in  one  of  their  settlements, 
in  Randolph  county,  Indiana,  a  manual  labor 
school,  called  the  Union  Literary  Institute,  in 
which  many  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  appear 
to  be  receiving  an  education  to  prepare  them  as 
teachers,  and  it  appears  to  be  exerting  a  salutary 
influence  among  them. 

By  the  reports  of  several  Committees,  we  are 
informed  that  many  of  their  number  appear  to  be 
advancing  in  the  scale  of  literature,  morality,  and 
religion ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  amongst  a 
few  of  them,  from  idleness  and  intemperate 
habits,  the  contrary  is  painfully  apparent;  and 
thus  we  are  reminded  that  there  is  still  room  for 
further  labor  among  them. 

By  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
Luke  Thomas,  Clerk. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Concerns  of  the  People  of  Color,  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  their  Minutes  : 

To  the  Yearly  Mcetiny  now  sitting: 

The  Committee  on  the  Concerns  of  the  People 
of  Color  is  united  in  suggesting  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  for  its  consideration,  the  propriety  of 
petitioning  the  next  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  to  allow  Persons  of  Color  the  privilege 
of  testifying  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

Luke  Thomas,  Clerh. 

The  subject  of  petitioning  the  Legislature  of 
Indiana  to  allow  Persons  of  Color  to  testify  in 
courts  of  justice,  in  cases  where  white  men  are 
concerned,  as  proposed  in  the  foregoing  extract, 
having  been  considered,  is  united  with  by  this 
meeting;  and  we  a2)point  Daniel  Hill,  George 
Evans,  Enos  G.  Pray,  Elijah  Coffin,  Rowland  T. 
Reed  and  David  Mote,  to  prepare  a  suitable 
Memorial,  and  produce  it  to  a  future  sitting. 

The  subject  of  petitioning  the  Legislature  of 
Indiana  against  Intemperance,  and  in  favor  of 
enacting  stringent  laws  against  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  has  been  introduced  to  the 
meeting,  and  deliberately  considered,  and  it  was 
the  united  judgment  of  the  meeting  to  prepare 
and  forward  such  a  3Iemorial ;  we,  therefore,  di- 
rect the  Friends  appointed  to  prepare  the  Peti- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Colored  People  testifying 
in  courts  of  justice,  to  prepare  a  Memorial  on  this 
subject  also,  and  produce  it  to  a  future  sitting. 

Third-day  viorning,  Tenth  month  5th. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  previous  sit- 
ting, to  prepare  Memorials  to  the  Legislature  of 
Indiana,  have  produced  the  following,  which 
have  been  read  and  adopted ;  and  the  Clerk  is 
directed  to  sign  them  on  behalf  of  this  meeting. 
We  appoint  Achilles  Williams,  Daniel  Hill  and 
George  Evans,  to  attend  to  the  presentation  of 
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them,  and  report  to  next  Yearly  Meeting ;  and  I 
are  authorized  to  draw  upon  our  Treasurer  for 
the  necessary  expenses  which  may  be  incurred 
in  the  presentation. 

MEMORIAL  ON  INTEMPERANCE. 

"  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  : 

The  Memorial  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
composed  of  that  portion  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  residing  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio 
and  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Indiana, 
and  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  respectfully  repre- 
sents : 

That,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  be  found  faithful 
in  promoting  the  great  work  of  Righteousness, 
Peace,  and  Temperance  in  the  earth,  we  feel  it 
to  be  a  duty  incumbent  on  us  at  this  time  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  subject  of  enacting  an  effi- 
cient law  for  the  suppression  of  Intemperance 
within  our  State. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  unnecessary  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  have  long  and  seriously  claim- 
ed our  consideration.  Our  Society,  more  than 
thirty-five  years  ago,  acting  upon  a  sense  of  re- 
ligious duty,  introduced  into  our  book  of  Disci- 
pline a  clause  prohibiting  our  members  from  such 
use — the  working  of  which  has  been  found 
highly  salutary ;  so  that,  having  experienced  the 
good  effects  of  such  a  regulation  among  ourselves, 
we  desire  their  extension  throughout  our  State 
and  the  world ;  and  would,  therefore,  respect- 
fully ask  that  you  pass  such  a  law,  or  laws,  as 
shall,  within  the  Constitution,  most  effectually 
prevent,  throughout  the  State,  the  evils  arising 
from  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors." 

MEMORIAL  CONCERNING  PERSONS  OF  COLOR. 

"  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Slate  of  Indiana : 

The  petition  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  held  at  Richmond, 
in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  for  that  portion  of 
said  people  residing  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
portions  of  Indiana,  and  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
would  respectfully  represent : 

That,  under  a  feeling  of  love  to  our  country, 
we  have  believed  ourselves  called  upon  to  appear 
before  your  respective  bodies,  for  the  repeal  of 
that  portion  of  the  laws  of  our  State  which  denies 
to  colored  persons  the  right  to  testify  as  witnesses 
in  any  cause  in  which  a  white  person  is  a  party 
in  interest. 

This  appeal  to  you,  in  behalf  of  justice,  not 
only  to  the  persons  excluded,  but  often  to  white 
persons,  and  for  the  general  suppression  of  vice 
and  immorality,  is  made  under  a  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty,  and  with  a  desire  ever  to  be  found 
faithful  in  the  promotion  of  justice,  mercy  and 
truth  in  the  earth ;  we,  therefore,  most  respect- 
fully but  earnestly  ask  of  you  the  repeal  of  the 


enactment  alluded  to,  so  that  the  validity  of 
testimony  in  all  cases  may  rest  entirely  upon  its 
own  credibility  before  the  court  and  jury." 

Having  been  favored  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  the  business  which  has  claimed  our 
attention,  we  desire,  at  the  close,  to  commemorate 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  in  condescend- 
ing to  bless  us  on  this  occasion,  and  to  warm  and 
cement  our  hearts  together  in  brotherly  love,  mak- 
ing us  feel  that  it  has  been  good  for  us  to  have 
been  here.  The  meeting  solemnly  concludes,  to 
assemble  again  at  the  usual  time  and  place  next 
year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will. 

Charles  F.  Coffin,  Clerk. 


A  Minute  of  Aberdeen  Monthly  Meeting^  concern- 
ing Anthony  Wigham,  deceased. 

Our  dear  friend  was  born  at  Cornwood,  in 
Northumberland,  in  the  year  1776.  He  was  the 
son  of  our  late  much  valued  friends,  John  and 
Elizabeth  Wigham,  who  removed  with  their 
family  into  Scotland  in  1784.  It  may  be  said 
of  our  dear  friend's  early  life  that  he  was  of  ex- 
emplary conduct,  solid  and  serious  in  his  deport- 
ment, and  became  early  useful  in  the  discipline 
of  the  Society. 

He  settled  in  business  at  Glasgow,  continuing 
a  member  of  Edinburgh  Two  Months'  Meeting 
until  1835 ;  he  first  spoke  as  a  minister  in  1818, 
and  was  recorded  a  minister  in  1821. 

In  1835  he  retired  from  business,  and  removed 
from  Glasgow  to  Aberdeen,  where  many  of  his 
relatives  resided,  and  where  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  near  his  aged  father,  with  whom 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading  and  con- 
versing. He  was  of  great  service  in  our  Monthly 
Meeting,  not  only  as  regards  his  ministerial 
labors,  but  also  in  conducting  the  discipline.  We 
feel  the  great  loss  we  have  sustained,  in  being 
deprived  of  so  valuable  a  member  and  pillar  in 
the  Church,  one  whose  memory  is  vei-y  precious 
to  us.  He  was  a  good  example  of  diligence  in 
the  attendance  of  all  our  meetings,  so  long  as 
bodily  strength  permitted ;  and  was  a  frequent 
attender  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  other  meet- 
ings at  a  distance. 

His  ministry  was  sound,  clear  and  scriptural, 
being  attended  with  the  true  evidence,  the  bap- 
tising power  of  Truth  ;  and  his  addresses  in  sup- 
plication were  lively  and  earnest. 

In  the  year  1833,  with  a  minute  of  concur- 
rence of  Edinburgh  Two  Months'  Meeting,  he 
visited  the  families  of  Friends  within  the  com- 
pass of  Scotland  General  Meeting.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1837  he  was  liberated  by  Aber- 
deen Monthly  Meeting  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to 
the  meetings  constituting  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  and  that 
of  Durham ;  also  the  Two  Months'  Meeting  of 
j  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  1840  he  visited,  in  Gospel 
i  love,  the  meetings  in  Ireland.  In  1843  he 
'  visited  the  meetings  constituting  the  Quarterly 
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Meeting  of  London  and  Middlesex ;  in  1845  lie 
attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Dublin  ;  and  in 
1849  he  was  engaged  in  visiting  the  meetings 
and  families  of  Friends  within  the  compass  of 
Scotland  General  Meeting,  which  proved  his  last 
religious  service  out  of  his  own  Monthly  Meet- 
ing ;  and  we  believe  these  engagements  were  all 
satisfactorily  accomplished. 

Our  dear  friend  did  not  express  much  on  reli- 
gious subjects  during  his  last  illness,  which  was 
one  of  very  great  suffering  and  of  long  continu- 
ance, accompanied  with  the  loss  of  sight,  all 
which  he  bore  with  much  patience  and  Christian 
resignation. 

A  few  extracts  from  letters,  &c.,  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here,  showing  a  little  the  state  of  his 
mind  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life. 

When  about  to  enter  on  a  religious  engage- 
ment he  writes,  under  date  4  mo.  12,  1843, — 
"  I  can  truly  say  I  am  seeking  no  great  things 
for  myself ;  but  I  do  earnestly  desire  that  He 
who  1  believe  is  putting  me  forth  may  be  pleased 
to  make  me  a  plain  path,  cause  his  light  to  shine 
upon  it,  and  grant  qualification  and  ability  to 
pursue  it,  that  the  precious  Truth  may  in  no  wise 
be  reproached  or  suffer  through  me." 

1st  mo.,  1845.  "  Many  indications  of  ap- 
proaching old  age  serve  as  monitors  that  my 
outward  tabernacle  is  approaching  to  decay ;  and 
this  surely  need  be  no  cause  of  regret,  if  faith 
can  be  sustained  to  look  with  humble  trust,  when 
it  is  finally  dissolved,  for  that  building,  a  '  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,'  of 
which  Paul  seemed  to  have  so  clear  a  prospect; 
but,  alas !  faith  is  often  weak,  and  discourage- 
ment and  poverty  my  allotment;  yet  under  this 
feeling  I  would  willingly  encourage  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  hold  on  our  way,  though  mental  con- 
flicts and  suffering  will  doubtless  be  our  portion  : 
this  is  the  beaten  path  of  the  Christian  travel- 
ler, who,  through  many  tribulations,  must  enter 
the  kingdom." 

11th  mo.,  1850.  "I  have  now  entered  my 
75th  year,  and  from  increasing  lameness  and 
other  infirmities  am  not  likely  to  move  much 
from  home ;  and  whilst  feeling  myself  in  many 
respects  a  poor  unworthy  creature,  I  yet  retain 
an  ardent  love  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  desire 
its  prosperity;  and  I  believe  nothing  is  more 
needful  in  our  little  Society  than  faithful  bap- 
tised Elders." 

About  eighteen  months  before  his  decease,  to 
some  of  his  near  relatives  he  said  that  he  felt 
himself  to  be  an  unworthy  receiver  of  many 
mercies,  and  that  although  he  had  not  anything  of 
the  triumphant  assurance  of  acceptance  that  some 
are  favored  with,  yet  he  felt  peace,  and  an  humble 
belief  that  he  would  be  accepted,  and  that  his 
faith  and  hope  in  a  blessed  eternity  rested  on 
nothingbut  the  rock  Christ  Jesus,  and  his  merits 
and  mercies  as  a  Eedeemcr. 

8th  mo.,  1856.    To  a  friend  he  remarked,  that 
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life  was  very  uncertain,  and  that  at  his  great  age 
and  with  his  many  infirmities  it  was  not  likely 
they  should  meet  again ;  the  friend  expressed  a 
hope  that,  if  such  should  be  the  case,  they  might 
be  favored  to  meet  again  in  a  better  world.  He 
alluded  to  his  blindness,  and  said, — "  I  spend 
much  time  in  meditation ;  sometimes  I  am  favor- 
ed to  feel  very  comfortable,  and  sometimes  I 
don't  feel  so  much  so."  "  There  have  been 
many  things  in  my  past  life  that  I  remember, 
which  have  not  been  as  they  ought  to  have 
been ;  but,  through  the  mercy  of  my  Saviour,  I 
have  a  good  hope  that  it  will  be  well  with  me  at 
last." 

In  this  state  of  mind,  not  building  his  hopes 
of  salvation  on  his  own  works,  but  on  the  par- 
doning mercy  of  God  in  Christ  J esus  to  all  who 
repent  and  believe  in  Him,  he  patiently  waited 
the  coming  of  his  Lord,  whom  he  had  long  loved 
and  diligently  endeavored  to  serve. 

He  died  on  the  6th  of  Seventh  month,  1857, 
and  was  interred  in  Friends'  burial-ground  at 
Kinmuck,  on  the  9th  of  the  same ;  aged  about 
81  years;  a  minister  36  years. 


NO  GETTING  AWAY  FROM  PRAYER. 

A  gentleman  in  our  office  a  day  or  two  since, 
related  an  interesting  incident  which  was  sub- 
stantially as  follows  : — In  a  town  near  Portland, 
some  years  since,  an  irreligious  and  profane  young 
man  became  united  in  marriage  to  a  young  wom- 
an, whose  father  was  a  devout  and  consistent 
Christian.  The  young  couple  either  resided 
with,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wife's  father,  so  the 
young  man  was  frequently  brought  in  contact 
with  his  father-in-law.  This  soon  became  disa- 
greeable to  him.  The  godly  example,  which  was 
a  continued  reproof,  the  occasional  word  of  ex- 
hortation, and  the  prayers  to  which  he  was  some- 
times obliged  to  listen,  excited  in  his  heart  such 
disgust,  that  he  determined  to  leave  the  place. 
He  proposed  to  his  wife  that  they  should  remove 
to  the  eastern  ^^art  of  the  State,  assigning  as  one 
reason  for  the  step,  that  he  wished  "  to  get  away 
from  her  orthodox  father."  To  which  the  wife 
replied,  "  You  may  go  away  from  him,  hut  you 
can't  get  away  from  Ms  prayers." 

They  left  the  place  and  settled  in  a  town  some 
distance  eastward ;  but  the  wife's  remark  had 
made  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  husband's 
mind.  He  had,  indeed,  separated  himself  from 
the  society  of  his  father-in-law,  but  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  get  air  ay  from  his  2'i'ai/crs.  He 
knew  that  those  prayers  were  daily  ascending  to 
heaven  for  blessings  upon  him,  and  especially  for 
his  salvation.  The  thought  haunted  him  for 
years.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  it.  At  last,  in 
connection  with  other  influences,  it  was  the 
means  of  bringing  him  to  ofi'cr  prayer  for  him- 
self. He  became  a  believer,  and  has  since  died 
iii  the  Christian  hope. — Zion's  Advocate. 
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For  Friends'  Keview. 
ROGER  WILLIAMS  AND  GEORGE  FOX. 

A  certified  copy,  procured  from  the  State 
archives  of  Connecticut^  of  the  following  curious 
original  letter  of  Roger  Williams,  was  presented 
to  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  in  the 
Twelfth  month  last,  and  published,  subsequently, 
in  the  Historical  Magazine.  It  exhibits  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  extraordinary  misapprehension 
of  the  principles  of  Friends  entertained  at  that 
day,  and  still,  it  is  to  be  feared,  existing  to  a  large 
extent : 

Mr  Wnis  Q  against  ye  QuaJcer. 

To  Greorge  Fox  or  any  other  of  my  Gountrjmen 
at  Newport  on  Rhode  Island  who  say  they  are 
the  Apostles  or  Messengers  of  Christ  Jesus  : 
In  humble  confidence  of  ye  help  of  ye  Most 
High  J  offer  against  commers  to  maintaine  in 
publike  these  14  Propositions  following,  viz.,  ye 
first  7  of  them  at  Newport :  &  ye  other  7  of  them 
at  Providence,  For  ye  time  when  J  refer  jt  to 
G-eorge  Fox :  and  his  friends  at 

1  Newport :  Only  J  desire  to  haue  3  days 
Notice  before  ye  day  you  fix  on 

2  That  without  J nterruption  :  or  many  speak- 
ing at  once  :  &  ye  conference  may  continue  from 
njne  in  ye  morning,  till  about  4,  in  ye  after- 
noone 

3  yt  if  any  of  ye  7  :  Propositions  :  be  not  finish- 
ed in  one  day,  ye  Conference  may  continue  some 
hours  ye  next  day  following 

4  yt  either  of  vs  disputing  may  haue  free  vnjn- 
terrupted  Liberty  :  to  speak  (in  answer  &  rephes, 
as  much  and  as  long  as  we  shall  Please  at  once, 
and  then  to  give  ye  opposite  ye  same  liberty 

5  yt  the  whole  may  be  managed  with  yt  Hu- 
manjtie  &  Jngenujty  as  such  an  Exercise  by  such 
Persons  in  such  conditions  at  such  a  tjme  might 
be  Managed  and  performed 

The  positions  or  points  are  these  following 
First  That  ye  people  called  Quakers  are  not 
true  Quakers  according  to  ye  holy  scriptur 

2  ly  That  ye  Christ  yt  they  profess  is  not  ye 
true  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

3  ly  That  ye  spirit  by  which  they  are  acted  is 
not  the  spirit  of  Grod 

4  That  they  doe  not  owne  ye  holy  scriptures 

5  That  their  Religion  is  not  onely  an  Heresie 
in  matter  of  worship :  & :  But  also  in  ye  Doc- 
trine :  of  Repentance  Faith,  &c — 

6  ly  That  their  Prinsipels :  &  profession  are 
full  of  Contradictions  and  Hipocrisies — 

7  ly  That  their  Pteligion  is  but  a  Confused 
mixture  of  poperie  Arminianisme  Socianisme  Ju- 
daisme  & 

8  ly  That  the  people  called  Quakers  in  effect 
hould  no  God  no  Christ  no  spirit  no  angels  :  no 
Deuill  no  Resurrection  no  Judgement  no  heaven 
no  hell  but  what  is  in  man. 

9  ly  All  yt  their  Religion  requires  (in  internals 
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and  Externals  to  make  Conuerts  &  proselites) 
amounts  to  no  more  than  what  a  Reprobate  may 
easily  attain  to  &  performe. 

10  ly  That  ye  Popes  of  Rome  do  not  swell 
with  &  exercise  a  greater  pride,  than  ye  Quakers 
spirit  hath  exprest  and  would  aspire  vnto  :  Though 
many  humble  soules  may  be  captiuated  amongst 
them,  as  be  in  other  religions 

11  That  ye  Quakers  Religion  is  more  obstruc- 
tiue  and  destructiue  to  ye  conuertiou ;  &  salua- 
tion  of  men,  than  most  of  ye  religions  this  day 
extant  in  the  world 

12  ly  That  ye  sufierings  of  ye  Quakers  js  no 
true  Euidence  of  ye  truth  of  their  religion 

13  ly  That  their  many  Bookes  &  writings  are 
extramly  poore  lame  and  naked  swelled  vp  only 
with  high  Titles  &  words  of  boasting  and  vapour 

14  ly  That  ye  spirit  of  their  Religion  tends 
mainly  to  reduce  persons  from  ciuility  to  Bar- 
barisme :  To  an  arbitrary  Gouernment,  and  ye 
dangerous  dictates  and  decrees  of  yt  sudden  spirit 
yt  acts  them :  yea  to  a  sudden  cutting  off  of 
people  yea  Kings  and  Princes  yt  shall  oppose 
them  :  yea  to  as  fierce  and  fierie  persecution  for 
matters  of  Conscience  as  hath  beene  or  can  be 
practised  by  any  persecutors  or  Hunters  in  ye 
world 

vnder  these  forementioned  Heads,  if  ye  spirit 
of  ye  Quakers  dare  but  ciuilly  argue  will  be 
opened  many  of  ye  Popish  Protestant  Quakers 
and  Jewish  positions,  which  can  not  here  be 
mentioned.  Jn  ye  Dispute,  if  God  please  they 
shall  be  alleadged,  &  examined  and  left  to  euery 
persons  conscience  to  judge,  as  they  will  answer 
jt  to  God,  at  their  perill  in  ye  great  day  approach- 
ing ~  Roger  Wjlljams. 

Prouidence  ye  15th  of  ye  5  :  1672 

George  Fox,  in  his  account  of  hia  visit  to 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  in  1672,  says  : — 

"  As  soon  as  the  wind  served  we  set  sail  from 
Oyster  Bay,  and  arrived  in  Rhode  Island  the 
thirtieth  of  the  Third  month,  where  we  were 
gladly  received  by  Friends.  We  went  to  Nicholas 
Easton's,  who  was  governor  of  the  island;  where 
we  lay,  being  weary  with  travelling.  On  First- 
day  following  we  had  a  large  meeting,  to  which 
the  deputy-governor  and  several  justices  came, 
and  were  mightily  affected  with  the  truth.  The 
week  following,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  New  England  and  other  colonies  adjacent, 
was  held  in  this  island ;  to  which,  besides  many 
Friends  who  lived  in  those  parts,  came  John 
Stubbs  from  Barbadoes,  and  James  Lancaster 
and  John  Cartwright  from  another  way.  This 
meeting  lasted  six  days.  The  first  four  were 
spent  in  general  public  meetings  for  worship ;  to 
which  abundance  of  other  people  came.  For 
having  no  priests  in  the  island,  and  no  restric- 
tion to  any  particular  way  of  worship ;  and  the 
governor  and  deputy-governor,  with  several  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  daily  frequenting  meetings,  it 
so  encouraged  the  people,  that  they  flocked  in 
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from  all  parts  of  the  island.  Very  good  service 
we  had  amongst  them,  and  truth  had  good  re- 
ception, I  have  rarely  observed  a  people,  in  the 
state  wherein  they  stood,  to  hear  with  more  at- 
tention, diligence  and  affection,  than  generally 
they  did,  during  the  four  days,  which  was  also 
taken  notice  of  by  other  Friends.  These  public 
meetings  over,  the  men's  meeting  began,  which  i 
was  large,  precious  and  weighty.  The  day  following  ' 
was  the  women's  meeting,  which  also  was  large  \ 
and  very  solemn.  These  two  meetings  being  j 
for  ordering  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  many 
weighty  things  were  opened  and  communicated  ; 
to  them,  by  way  of  advice,  information  and  in-  j 
struction  in  the  services  relating  thereunto ;  that 
all  might  be  kept  clean,  sweet  and  savory  amongst 
them.  In  these,  several  men's  and  women's 
meetings  for  other  parts  were  agreed  and  settled, 
to  take  care  of  the  poor  and  other  aifairs  of  the 
Church,  and  to  see  that  all  who  profess  truth 
walk  according  to  the  glorious  gospel  of  God. 
When  this  great  general  meeting  was  ended,  it 
was  somewhat  hard  for  Friends  to  part ;  for  the 
glorious  power  of  the  Lord,  which  was  over  all, 
and  his  blessed  truth  and  life  flowing  amongst 
them,  had  so  knit  and  united  them  together,  that 
they  spent  two  days  in  taking  leave  one  of  ano- 
ther, and  of  the  Friends  of  the  island ;  and  then, 
being  mightily  filled  with  the  presence  and  power 
of  the  Lord,  they  went  away  with  joyful  hearts 
■to  their  several  habitations,  in  the  several  colo- 
nies where  they  lived. 

When  Friends  had  taken  their  leave  one  of 
another,  we,  who  travelled  amongst  them,  dis- 
persed ourselves  into  our  several  services,  as  the 
Lord  ordered  us.  John  Burnyeate,  John  Cart- 
wright  and  George  Pattison  went  into  the  eastern 
parts  of  New  England,  in  company  with  the 
Friends  that  came  from  thence,  to  visit  the  par- 
ticular meetings  there,  whom  John  Stubbs  and 
James  Lancaster  intended  to  follow  awhile  after, 
in  the  same  service  ;  but  they  were  not  yet  clear 
of  this  island.  Robert  Widders  and  I  staid 
longer  upon  this  island;  finding  service  still  here 
for  the  Lord,  through  the  great  openness,  and 
the  daily  coming  in  of  fresh  people  from  other 
colonies,  for  some  time,  after  the  general  meet- 
ing ;  so  that  we  had  many  large  and  serviceable 
meetings  among  them. 

During  this  time,  a  marriage  was  celebrated 
amongst  Friends  in  this  island,  and  we  were 
present.  It  was  at  a  Friend's  house,  who  had 
formerly  been  governor  of  the  island ;  and  three 
justices  of  the  peace,  with  many  others  not  in 
profession  with  us,  and  Friends  also  said,  They 
never  saw  such  a  solemn  assembly  on  such  an 
occasion,  so  weighty  a  marriage,  and  so  comely 
an  order.  Thus  truth  was  set  over  all.  This 
might  serve  for  an  example  to  others ;  for  there 
were  some  present  from  many  other  places. 

After  this  I  had  a  great  travail  in  spirit  con- 
cerning the  Ranters  in  those  parts,  who  had  been 
rude  at  a  meeting  which  I  was  not  at.  Wherefore 


I  appointed  a  meeting  amongst  them,  believing  the 
Lord  would  give  me  power  over  them,  which  he 
did,  to  his  praise  and  glory ;  blessed  be  his  name 
for  ever !  There  were  at  this  meeting  many 
Friends,  and  divers  other  people ;  some  of  whom 
were  j  ustices  of  the  peace  and  officers,  who  were 
generally  well  afi'ected  with  the  truth.  One,  who 
had  been  a  justice  twenty  years,  was  convinced, 
spoke  highly  of  the  truth,  and  more  highly  of 
me  than  is  fit  for  me  to  mention  or  take  no- 
tice of. 

We  had  a  meeting  at  Providence,  which  was 
very  large,  consisting  of  many  sorts  of  people  :  I 
had  a  great  travail  upon  my  spirit,  that  it  might 
be  preserved  quiet,  and  that  truth  might  be 
brought  over  the  people,  and  might  gain  entrance 
and  have  place  in  them;  for  they  were  generally 
above  the  priests,  in  high  notions;  and  some 
came  on  purpose  to  dispute.  But  the  Lord, 
whom  we  waited  upon,  was  with  us,  his  power 
went  over  them  all ;  and  his  blessed  Seed  was 
exalted  and  set  above  all.  The  disputers  were 
silent,  and  the  meeting  quiet,  and  ended  well ; 
praised  be  the  Lord !  The  people  went  away 
mightily  satisfied,  much  desiring  another  meet- 
ing. This  place  (called  Providence)  was  about 
thirty  miles  from  Rhode  Island  ;  we  went  to  it 
by  water.  The  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
many  others,  went  with  me  thither ;  and  we  had 
the  meeting  in  a  great  barn,  which  was  thronged 
with  people,  so  that  I  was  exceeding  hot,  and  in 
a  great  sweat ;  but  all  was  well ;  the  glorious 
power  of  the  Lord  shined  over  all,  glory  to  the 
great  God  for  ever ! 

After  this  we  went  to  Narraganset,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Rhode  Island ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor went  with  us.  We  had  a  meeting  at  a 
justice's,  where  Friends  never  had  any  before. 
The  meeting  was  very  large,  for  the  country 
generally  came  in  ;  and  people  from  Connecticut, 
and  other  parts  round  about.  There  were  four 
justices  of  peace.  Most  of  these  people  were 
such  as  had  never  heard  Friends  before;  but 
they  were  mightily  affected,  and  a  great  de- 
sire there  is  after  the  truth  amongst  them.  So 
that  meeting  was  of  very  good  service ;  blessed 
be  the  Lord  for  ever !  The  justice,  at  whose 
house  it  was,  and  another  justice  of  that  coun- 
try, invited  me  to  come  again;  but  I  was  then 
clear  of  those  parts,  and  was  going  towards 
Shelter  Island." 


For  Friends'  Review. 
INTOLERANCE   ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 

The  Christian  Observer  states  that  in  a  noon- 
day prayer  meeting  in  this  city,  one  of  the  speak- 
ers, who  had  visited  the  countiies  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  said  : 

"In  one  city  to  which  his  business  led  him, 
he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  a  very  amiable 
family,  at  whose  house  he  found  a  home.  In 
that  family  there  was  a  little  daughter,  a  bcauti- 
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ful  little  girl,  to  wtom,  one  morning,  he  presented 
a  little  primer,  illustrated  with  engravings,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Tract  Society,  in  the 
Spanish  language.  The  child  was  delighted  with 
the  little  book,  and  especially  with  the  pictures. 
But  the  father,  who  is  a  merchant,  seeing  the 
book,  took  it,  and  after  examining  it,  returned  it 
to  the  speaker,  saying  in  a  very  polite  manner, 
that  he  appreciated  his  kindness,  but  his  daugh- 
ter could  not  keep  the  book.  '  Why  not  ?  What 
harm  is  there  in  the  primer  V 

See  ' — said  the  gentleman — '  here  are  texts 
cited  from  the  Bible,  and  if  it  were  known  that 
I  had  such  a  book  in  my  house,  I  should  lose  my 
business,  and  a  persecution  might  be  raised 
against  my  family.'  The  speaker  contrasted  the 
condition  of  thousands  in  that  land,  overspread 
with  profound  spiritual  darkness,  with  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation  and  of  liberty  conferred  upon 
all  in  this  favored  country." 

How  remarkable  it  is  that,  in  drawing  such  con- 
trasts, Americans  generally  overlook  the  fact  that 
millions  in  their  own  country  are  deprived  of  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  and  prohibited  by  law  from 
receiving  that  instruction  which  would  enable 
them  to  read  the  Bible  ! 


For  Friends*  Review. 
BAD  HABITS  IN  PREACHING. 

"  Let  ministers  avoid  all  unbecoming  tones, 
sounds,  gestures  and  all  affectation ;  these  not 
being  agreeable  to  Christian  gravity." — Discipline 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  Are  unbecoming  tones  and  gestures  avoid- 
ed?"—  Query  in  New  York  Yearly  Meeting's 
Discipline. 

"  Let  all  be  careful  not  to  hurt  their  service 
by  tones,  avoiding  all  affectation  and  those 
gestures  which  do  not  comport  with  Christian 
gravity." — Discipline  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

"  Let  ministers  avoid  all  unbecoming  tones, 
sounds,  gestures,  and  all  affectation ;  these  not 
being  agreeable  to  Christian  gravity." — Disci- 
pline of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 

One  might  suppose  that  advices  like  the 
above,  which  are  deliberately  read,  at  least  once 
every  year,  in  our  meetings  for  ministers  and 
elders,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  guard 
ministers  against  habits  which  one  Yearly 
Meeting  declares  "  to  be  injurious  to  their  ser- 
vice," and  another  "  to  be  not  agreeable  to 
Christian  gravity,"  but  it  has  not  proved  to  be 
so.  There  are  not  a  few  ministers  in  our  Society 
who  habitually  raise  their  voices  to  so  high  and  un- 
natural a  pitch  as  almost  to  drown  the  sense  in  the 
sound  ;  sometimes  accompanying  every  sentence, 
sometimes  almost  every  word,  with  an  ah  !  or  catch- 
ing of  the  breath,  which  is  extremely  distressing ; 
and  others  sing  out  what  they  have  to  say,  in  a 
tone  or  tunes,  without  any  regard  to  proper 


pauses  or  proper  emphasis.  The  most  simple 
things,  as  well  as  the  most  solemn,  are  sung  out 
in  the  same  way,  every  thing  being  made  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  tune,  even  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  divide  a  word  or  a  sentence. 

Such  bad  habits  may  be  tolerated  by  members 
of  our  Society,  who  are  accustomed  to  separate 
the  sense  from  the  sound,  but  to  the  generality  of 
hearers  it  hurts  the  service,  if  it  does  not  destroy 
it,  and  is  not  consistent  with  Christian  gravity. 

Is  it  not  high  time  for  our  members,  as  well  as 
the  elders,  faithfully  to  do  their  duty  in  such  in- 
stances ?  Would  they  tolerate  such  manners  and 
tones  in  a  clerk  in  their  meeting  of  business  ? 
Why,  then,  in  a  minister  who  thus  unnecessarily 
exposes  our  weakness  to  the  world  ?  What  re- 
ply have  we  to  make  to  the  question,  "  why  is 
the  advice  of  your  Yearly  Meeting  not  enforced  ?" 

May  we  all  be  incited  to  increased  faithfulness, 
and  may  all  our  ministers  strive  to  deliver  the 
message  committed  to  them  with  that  Christian 
gravity  and  decorum  which  becometh  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Christ.  R. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  WESTERN    PRAIRIES  AND  THE  COTTON 
WOOD  TREES. 

To  a  person  accustomed  to  the  mountains  and 
the  woods  and  rocks  and  waterfalls  of  the  western 
States,  there  is  something  indescribably  solemn, 
almost  melancholy,  in  the  view  of  a  western 
prairie.  A  person  after  being  long  at  sea  com- 
plains of  the  monotony  of  the  prospect ;  let  him 
turn  which  way  he  will,  he  says,  "  there  is  noth- 
ing but  sea  and  sky."  To  the  mind  of  such  an 
one  the  broad  prairie  suggests  a  similar  complaint, 
for  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there  seems  little 
else  than  grass  and  .'iky.  The  sky  shuts  down 
upon  the  landscape  in  a  manner  that  suggests 
sober  musings.  When  shade  from  the  sun  and 
shelter  from  the  storm  are  of  so  much  moment  as 
on  the  prairie,  the  tree  that  will  afford  these  the 
most  speedily  is  likely  to  be  the  most  esteemed  ; 
for  this  purpose  the  cotton  wood  seems  the  best 
adapted.  In  Flint's  account  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  we  find  the 
author  saying  :  "  The  cotton  wood  is,  probably, 
more  abundant  on  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Ohio,  or  on  the  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  St.  Francis,  White  river,  Arkansas  and 
Red  river,  than  any  other  tree.  It  is  a  tree  of 
the  poplar  class,  and  in  appearance  between  the 
Balm  of  Gilead  [poplar,]  and  the  Lombardy 
poplar.  It  is  a  noble  and  lofty  forest  tree,  and 
sometimes  vies  with  the  Sycamore  [Buttonwood] 
itself  for  predominance  in  size  and  grandeur.  It 
is  of  singular  beauty,  when  its  foliage  is  but 
partly  unfolded  in  the  spring.  We  have  seen 
these  trees,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Red 
river,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  there  are  single 
trees  that  will  make  a  thousand  rails.  When 
they  are  cut  in  the  winter,  the  moment  the  axe 
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jienetrates  the  centre  of  the  tree,  there  gushes 
out  a  stream  of  water  or  sap ;  and  a  single  tree 
will  discharge  gallons.  On  the  sand  bars  and 
islands  of  the  rivers,  wherever  the  alluvial  earth 
begins  to  deposit,  there  springs  up  a  growth  of 
cotton  wood,  the  young  trees  standing  so  thick  as 
to  render  it  difficult  for  a  bird  to  fly  among  them, 
and  having,  to  a  person  passing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance on  the  river,  a  singular  appearance  of  regu- 
larity, as  though  they  had  been  put  out  to  orna- 
ment a  pleasure  ground.  The  popular  name, 
"  cotton  wood,"  is  derived  from  the  circumstance, 
that  soon  after  its  foliage  is  unfolded  it  flowers, 
and  when  the  flowers  fall  it  scatters  on  the  ground 
a  downy  matter,  exactly  resembling  short  ginned 
cotton  in  feeling  and  appearance." 

The  above  account  seems  not  improbable  to 
any  one  who  has  seen  it  more  toward  the  north, 
where  it  attains  a  large  size,  but  it  is  believed 
rarely,  if  ever,  equal  to  those  on  Red  river. 

But  whatever  its  size,  we  are  prompted  to  re- 
gard it  as  among  the  numerous  blessings  Divine 
Providence  has  scattered  abroad  amongst  us. 

H.  M. 

Bloomington,  Iowa,  Will  mo.  \st,  1858. 
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PHILADELPHIA.ELEVENTH  MONTH  27,1858. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting. — Our 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing is  brief,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they 
were  of  a  satisfactory  and  encouraging  character. 
The  public  meetings  for  worship  held  at  Deep 
Hiver  and  New  G-arden  on  First-day  preceding, 
were  largely  attended. 

The  meeting  convened  at  New  Garden  on 
Second-day,  the  8th  inst.,  and  was  about  as  large 
as  usual.  The  certificates  of  Joseph  Stanley  and 
Julia  Ann  McCool,  from  Iowa,  and  Sarah  Ann 
Linton,  from  Ohio,  were  read ;  also  Epistles  from 
all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  North  Caro- 
lina corresponds,  except  Dublin.  No  Epistle 
came  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  as  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  North  Carolina,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  of  this  coun- 
try, has  declined  correspondence  with  that  body, 
on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  separate 
meeting  in  Ohio. 

The  London  General  Epistle  was  directed  to 
be  printed  for  distribution. 

Committees  were  appointed  on  several  sub- 
jects, among  which  was  that  contained  in  the 
postscript  to  the  Indiana  Epistle  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  Committees  by  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  to  meet  in  united  Conference. 
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Third-day,  9ih. — The  state  of  society  was  con- 
sidered; much  salutary  counsel  and  admonition 
were  handed  forth,  and  the  quietness  and  orderly 
deportment  of  the  youth  through  the  course  of 
the  sitting  seemed  to  evince  their  interest  in  the 
proceedings. 

Fourth-day,  10th  — The  meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  convened  at  9  o'clock,  after  which 
there  was  a  public  meeting  for  worship,  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  Meeting  for  Sufierings  had  a 
sitting,  and  a  youth's  meeting  was  held ;  all  of 
which  were  favored  meetings. 

Fifth-day,  Wth. — Reports  were  made  by 
several  Committees.  That  from  the  Committee 
on  the  proposition  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
was  adverse  to  an  appointment,  and  the  report 
was  approved  by  the  meeting.  The  Trustees  of 
the  Boarding  School  reported,  and  a  large  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  confer  with  them.  After 
acting  on  other  reports,  a  very  satisfactory  visit 
was  received  from  Julia  Ann  McCool  and  Sarah 
Ann  Linton. 

Sixth-day,  12th. — Reports  were  received  from 
the  Committee  on  Education,  and  the  Committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
Boarding  School.  It  is  obvious  that  this  Institu- 
tion is  conferring  great  benefit  upon  the  youth, 
notwithstanding  its  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

Essays  of  Epistles  in  reply  to  those  received 
were  produced  and  adopted ;  also,  returning 
minutes  for  the  ministers  from  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. "  Having  finished  the  business,  all  of  which," 
says  our  correspondent,  "had  been  transacted 
in  much  harmony  and  brotherly  love,  the  meet- 
ing concluded  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  under  a  high 
degree  of  solemnity,  the  most  so,  perhaps,  that  I 
ever  experienced,  and  I  think  many  who  were 
present  could  say  in  truth,  that  it  was  good  for 
them  to  be  there." 

Extracts  will  probably  be  made  from  the 
printed  minutes  of  the  meeting  when  a  copy 
comes  to  hand. 


The  Navajo  Indians. — That  the  frequent 
wars  which  our  Government  has  waged  against 
the  Indians  in  the  several  Territories  have  general- 
ly originated  in  cruel  injuries  inflicted  upon  them 
by  white  men,  is  well  known  from  both  history  and 
recent  observation.  Persons  disguised  as  Indians 
sometimes  commit  outrages  upon  emigrants  or 
settlers,  and  thus  instigate  attacks  upon  the  Na- 
tive tribes.    Other  modes  of  exciting  hostilities 
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are  resorted  to  by  mercenary  men  for  the  purpose 
of  sharing  in  the  extravagant  expenditures  of  the 
government.  These  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  many  millions  of  dollars,  during  the  last  year 
or  two,  in  the  war  with  the  Indians  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territories. 

The  contest  now  existing  with  the  Navajo  In- 
dians in  New  Mexico,  is  represented  as  likely  to 
be  sanguinary  and  protracted.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Washington  Union,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
15th  of  Ninth  mo.  last,  at  Fort  Defiance,  N.  M., 
says  that,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  origi- 
nating the  war,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  discussion 
and  inquiry  in  the  States. 

The  editor  of  the  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Democrat, 
who  was  for  some  years  acting  Grovernor  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  gave  the  following  ex" 
traordinary  account  of  this  tribe  in  a  late  num. 
ber  of  that  paper.  If  a  just  and  humane  policy — 
such  as  becomes  a  professedly  Christian  people 
— had  been  observed  towards  this  "  pastoral  and 
peaceful  race  of  men,"  "  superior  in  intelligence 
to  all  the  other  North  American  tribes,"  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  occasion  for  hostilities  would  have 
arisen.    The  Democrat  says  : 

"  In  many  respects  the  Navajos  are  the  most 
interesting  tribe  of  Indians  in  our  country,  and 
their  history,  manners,  and  customs  are  not  un- 
worthy an  investigation.  They  appear  superior 
in  intelligence  to  all  the  other  North  American 
tribes,  and  differ  from  them  in  their  habits  and 
traditions.  They  live  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
continent,  and  from  time  immemorial  have 
roamed  over  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  slopes. 
They  have  ever  been  known  as  a  pastoral  and 
peaceful  race  of  men,  and  live  by  raising  flocks 
and  herds,  instead  of  hunting  and  fishing.  They 
own  some  two  hundred  thousand  sheep,  and  more 
than  ten  thousand  head  of  horses,  aiid  at  times 
one  single  chief  is  worth  as  much  as  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  in  stock,  owning  thousands  of  sheep 
and  hundreds  of  horses.  They  raise  corn,  wheat, 
beans,  pumpkins,  melons,  peaches,  wild  potatoes, 
etc.  They  sometimes  grow  as  many  as  sixty 
thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  a  single  season,  and 
the  present  year  (1855)  they  are  supposed  to 
have  five  thousand  acres  under  cultivation. 
They  number  about  twelve  thousand  souls,  and 
can  muster  twenty-five  hundred  mounted  warriors. 
They  are  industrious  and  laborious,  and  the  men, 
women,  and  children  are  generally  kept  employ- 
ed. They  manufacture  all  their  own  wearing 
apparel,  and  make  their  arms,  such  as  bows,  ar- 
rows, and  lances ;  they  also  weave  a  beautiful 
article  of  blankets,  and  knit  woollen  stockings. 
They  dress  with  greater  comfort  than  any  other 
tribe,  and  wear  woollen  and  well-tanned  buckskin. 
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The  skin  breeches  come  down  to  the  knees,  where 
they  are  met  by  blue  stockings  that  cover  the 
lower  half  of  the  leg;  the  breeches  fit  tight  to 
the  limb,  and  the  outer  seams  are  adorned  with 
silver  or  brass  buttons.  The  coat  reaches  below 
the  hips,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  to  thrust  the  head 
through,  and  open  at  the  sides;  it  is  made  of 
wool,  woven  in  bright  colors,  and  is  fastened 
around  the  waist  by  a  leather  belt,  highly  orna- 
mented with  silver  when  the  wearer  can  afford  it. 
They  wear  numerous  strings  of  fine  coral,  and 
many  valuable  belts  of  silver,  and  generally  ap- 
pear with  a  handsome  blanket  thrown  over  the 
shoulder  in  the  style  of  a  mantle. 

The  Navajo  Indian  is  seldom  seen  on  foot,  a 
horse  being  as  indispensable  to  him  as  to  an  Arab 
of  the  desert.  They  manufacture  their  own  sad- 
dles and  bridles,  bits,  stirrups,  etc.,  as  also  the 
looms  on  which  they  weave  their  handsome 
blankets,  which  are  quite  an  ingenious  affair.  It 
is  a  noted  fact  that  they  treat  their  women  with 
more  respect  than  any  other  tribe,  and  make  com- 
panions of  them  instead  of  slaves.  A  Navajo 
never  sends  his  wife  to  saddle  his  horse,  but  does 
it  himself  if  he  has  no  peon.  The  modern  doc- 
trine of  "  Woman's  Rights"  may  be  said  to  pre- 
vail among  them  to  a  very  liberal  extent.  The 
women  are  the  real  owners  of  all  the  sheep,  and 
the  men  dare  not  dispose  of  them  without  their 
permission ;  nor  do  the  husbands  ever  make  an 
important  bargain  without  first  consulting  their 
wives.  They  admit  women  into  their  councils, 
who  sometimes  control  their  deliberations ;  and 
they  also  eat  with  them.  They  are  mild  in  dis- 
position, and  very  seldom  commit  murder." 


George  Muller  and  his  Orphan  Houses. 

— At  page  341  of  our  last  volume,  an  article 
from  Chambers'  Journal  was  inserted,  descriptive 
of  the  New  Orphan  Asylum,  "  founded  on 
Faith,"  near  Bristol,  England.  Its  history  was 
derived  from  a  book,  entitled — "  A  Narrative 
of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  George  Muller,"  who 
is  the  founder  of  that  remarkable  institution.  A 
few  copies  of  the  Narrative,  contained  in  two 
volumes,  have  been  imported  from  England,  and 
may  be  procured  of  Smith  &  English,  6th  st., 
below  Arch,  Philadelphia.    Price  $1.50. 

Muller  has  already  built  two  Orphan  Houses, 
with  accommodations  for  seven  hundred  orphans, 
and  intends  building  a  third  one  to  accommodate 
three  hundred  more ;  making  together  one  thou- 
sand— the  number  of  children  for  which  he  origi- 
nally contemplated  making  provision.  The  funds 
for  the  erection  of  the  third  building  are  now  in 
his  hands. 

The  labors  of  George  Muller  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  support  and  instruction  of  orphan 
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cTiildren.  It  appears,  by  his  Report  for  the  year 
ending  Fifth  month  26th,  1858,  that  eighty-two 
missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world  had  been 
assisted  during  the  year,  by  grants,  amounting  to 
j63,521  13s.  4:d.,  from  his  Institution ;  that  four 
day  schools,  with  two  hundred  and  six  scholars, 
had  been  supported,  and  seven  others  assisted 
with  money  or  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
one  First-day  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  children,  and  an  adult  school  numbering 
95  scholars,  had  been  supported,  and  eleven 
others  assisted  with  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  two 
thousand  and  four  Bibles  and  seven  hundred  and 
ten  Testaments  had  been  given  away,  and  a  large 
number  sold  at  low  prices,  and  1,334,791  tracts 
and  books  had  been  circulated.  The  following 
extracts  from  this  Report  will  enable  our  readers 
more  clearly  to  understand  the  character  of 
Muller's  work,  and  the  ground  and  motives  on 
which  he  acts.    He  says : — 

"  Without  any  one  having  been  applied  to  for 
anything  by  me,  the  sum  of  £102,714  9s.  6c?." 
sterling  (over  half  a  million  dollars,)  "  has  been 
given  to  me  for  the  orphans,  as  the  result  of 
prayer  to  God,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
work  (twenty-five  years  ago),  which  sum  includes 
the  amount  received  for  the  building  fund,  for 
the  houses  already  built,  and  the  one  to  be  built. 
It  may  also  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know 
that  the  total  amount  which  has  been  given  for 
the  other  objects  since  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  amounts  to  £38,297  12s.  lid.,  and  that 
which  has  come  in  by  the  sale  of  Bibles  since 
the  commencement,  ^62,222  4s.  3d,  by  the  sale 
of  tracts,  £2,294  6s.  lid.,  and  by  the  payments 
of  the  children  in  the  day  schools,  from  the  com- 
mencement, £2,138  lis.  4(?.  Besides  this,  also 
a  great  variety  and  number  of  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, furniture,  provisions,  &c.,  have  been  given 
for  the  use  of  the  orphans." 

"  Of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  or- 
phans who  were,  on  May  26tli,  1858,  in, the  two 
houses,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  were  in  the 
new  orphan  house  No.  1,  and  two  hundred  and 
three  in  the  new  orphan  house  No.  2.  The 
former  is  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  orphan  girls  above  seven  years 
of  age,  eighty  orphan  boys  above  seven  years, 
and  eighty  male  and  female  orphans  from  their 
earliest  days  till  they  are  above  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age.  The  infants,  after  having  passed 
the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  are  removed  into 
the  departments  for  older  boys  and  girls.  The 
new  orphan  house  No.  2  is  fitted  up  for  two  hun- 
dred female  infant  orphans,  and  for  two  hundred 
older  female  oiphans.  When  the  cases  of  the 
orphans  waiting  for  admission  on  May  20th, 
1857,  came  before  me  for  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  some  of  the  girls  had  become  too  old; 


some  had  been  otherwise  provided  for ;  some  had 
been  lost  sight  of ;  some  we  found  unsuitable  for 
the  Orphan  Institution,  and  some  had  died  while 
waiting  for  admission.  Thus  it  comes,  that  though 
we  had  at  that  time  altogether  the  names  of  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  orphans  waiting  for  admis- 
sion, and  received  only  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
during  the  past  year;  we  have  now  only  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  boys  and  forty-six  girls 
waiting,  while  we  had  on  May  26th,  1858,  alto- 
gether one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  vacancies 
yet  in  the  new  orphan  house.  As  fast  as  cases 
can  be  investigated,  and  are  found  suitable,  the 
female  orphans  are  admitted ;  generally,  some  are 
received  every  week.  The  reader  will  see  that 
while  there  are  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
boys  waiting  for  admission  without  vacancies,  we 
have  still  many  vacancies  for  female  orphans. 

"  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  I  have  now  all 
I  require  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  means  for  the 
third  house  also,  so  that  I  am  able  to  accomplish 
the  full  enlargement  of  the  orphan  work  to  one 
thousand  orphans. 

"  Pause,  esteemed  reader  !  Nearly  eleven  years 
had  I  been,  day  by  day,  asking  the  Lord  for  the 
needed  means  to  carry  out  the  desire  of  my  heart, 
concerning  the  one  thousand  orphans.    Not  a 
single  day  had  elapsed  since  first  I  began  to  pray 
for  means,  in  which  I  had  not  been  enabled  in 
the  assurance  of  faith,  yea  in  the  full  assurance 
of  faith  that  it  would  be  granted,  to  bring  my  re- 
quest before  Grod,  and  generally  I  had  prayed 
even  more  than  once  a  day  concerning  the  mat- 
ter.   When  I  began  my  request  for  means,  viz. : 
to  entreat  the  Lord  to  give  me  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pounds,  I  knew  well  what  difficulty  there 
was  in  the  way  to  my  obtaining  this  sum,  looking 
at  it  naturally.    I  am  too  calm,  too  calculating  a 
person,  too  much  looking  at  the  matter  fully,  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  weighing  all  the  difficulties 
of  a  case,  to  be  carried  away  by  excitement  or 
imagination.    I  knew  I  had  no  ground  naturally 
to  expect  this  large  sum ;  for  months,  therefore, 
I  had  not  prayed  at  all  for  means  for  this  enlarge- 
ment, but  had  only  asked  the  Lord  to  show  me 
very  clearly  whether  it  was  His  will  that  I  should 
go  forward ;  but  having  once  come  fully  to  this 
conclusion,  on  the  grounds  which  are  stated  at 
large  in  the  report  published  in  1851,  I  was  as 
certain  that  the  Lord  would  give  me  all  I  needed, 
as  if  I  had  had  the  money  already  in  hand.  It 
might,  at  that  time,  have  been  naturally  said  to 
me.  How  will  you  be  likely  to  obtain  this  sum  of 
£35,000  for  tlie  Building  Fund,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  able  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
work  already  in  existence  ?    The  reply  of  faith 
was,  I  kno=:V  not  whence  the  money  is  to  come, 
but  I  know  that  God,  on  whom  I  depend,  is  able 
to  provide  me  with  all  I  need  for  the  current  ex- 
penses, and  also  to  give  me  money  for  the  Build- 
ing Fund.    When,  twelve  and  a  half  years  since, 
I  might  say  contrary  to  all  former  desires,  I  was 
led  as  by  an  unseen  hand,  to  decide  upon  leaving 
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the  four  rented  houses,  and  to  build  the  new  or- 
phan house  for  three  hundred  children,  it  was 
said,  how  strange  it  was  that  I  should  think  of 
enlarging  the  work  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  three  hundred  orphans,  when  for  years  pre- 
viously, I  had  almost  habitually  had  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord  for  daily  supplies  day  by  day.  Yet  so 
it  was,  that  the  Lord  gave  me  all  I  needed  for 
the  Building  Fund,  although  that  was  no  less 
than  jei5,055  3s.  2d.,  and  I  had  £776  14s.  M., 
more  than  I  required.  Moreover,  all  the  current 
expenses  were  met  in  the  mean  time,  and  I  was 
able  to  begin  housekeeping  with  about  £500  in 
hand,  whilst  before  I  had  thought  of  building 
that  large  house,  we  had  had  rarely,  very  rarely, 
as  much  as  £100  in  hand,  and  often,  very  often, 
scarce  100  pence.  So  this  time,  whilst  the  means 
for  the  Building  Fund  were  coming  in,  I  had  to 
meet  the  current  expenses,  which  for  the  orphans 
alone  amounted  to  £26,249  lO.s.,  from  May  26th, 
1851,  to  February  I7th,  1858,  and  for  the  other 
objects  in  the  same  time,  .£25,670  9.s.  6(?.,  being 
altogether,  £51,919  19s.  Qid.,  and  when  the  new 
house  for  400  orphans  was  opened  on  Novem- 
ber 12th,  1857,  I  had  in  hand  £2,292  Os.  lid. 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  orphans.  See, 
esteemed  reader,  how  unbelief  is  put  to  shame, 
and  natural  reasoning  is  confounded.  Had  I,  at 
my  own  bidding,  or  for  my  own  honor,  or  for  the 
gratification  of  self,  in  some  way  or  other  begun 
this  enlargement,  I  could  have  expected  nothing 
but  to  be  confounded.  Or,  good  though  my  in- 
tentions had  been,  had  I  not  been  called  for  the 
work,  I  could  have  expected  nothing  but  to  be 
confounded.  Or,  had  I  regarded  iniquity  in  my 
heart,  whilst  I  was  seeking  to  carry  out  this  en- 
largement, I  might  have  prayed  much  outward- 
ly, but  I  should  not  have  had  my  desires  granted 
as  to  the  obtaining  of  the  means." 

Died,  Of  a  lingering^  illness,  on  the  29th  of  9th  mo. 
last,  in  Queensbury,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Isaac  Mosher, 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  a  much  esteemed  Elder  of 
Queensbury  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

This  dear  friend  was  a  faithful  laborer  in  the  cause 
of  his  Redeemer,  and  was  ever  ready  to  impart  a  gen- 
tle admonition  to  the  lukewarm,  and  to  sympathize 
with  and  encourage  the  weak.  His  faith  was  strong 
in  the  promises  of  the  gospel ;  and  possessing  an  ac- 
tive mind,  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  services  in 
the  societ}-,  which  he  performed  in  much  humility, 
ascribing  all  to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God. 
Truly  it  may  be  said  of  him,  he  was  a  pillar  and  a 
father  in  the  church.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  ;  yea,  saith  the  spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them." 


THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  MONITOR 
Is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  is  intended  to  go  to 
press  at  the  close  of  the  year.  From  acme  parts  of 
the  country  few  accounts  have  as  yet  been  received. 
The  committee  of  publication  again  ask  the  aid  of 
their  friends  in  the  several  Yearly  Meetings,  and  re- 
quest that  suitable  obituary  notices  intended  for  the 
Monitor  may  be  promptly  forwarded  to 

William  Wood,  389  Broadway,  New  York,  or, 
Hesey  DickisS'jn,  83  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 
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For  Friends'  Ileview. 
FLAX  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

I  wish  to  revive,  by  way  of  inquiry  through 
the  columns  of  the  Review,  the  subject  of  flax  cul- 
ture and  manufacture.  There  are  several  farmers, 
I  think,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  who  might 
be  induced  to  grow  flax  to  a  considerable  extent, 
if  they  were  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  best  method  of  gathering  and  preparing  it 
for  market ;  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  sent, 
and  the  price  they  might  receive  for  it  at  home. 

I  hope  this  will  fall  under  the  notice  of  some 
who  possess  the  desired  information  and  will  com- 
municate it  in  Friends'  Review. 

With  a  desire  that  the  cultivation  of  flax  and 
the  Chinese  sugar  cane  in  the  northern  States 
may  in  a  few  years  greatly  diminish,  or  even 
annihilate  the  use  of  sugar  and  cotton  produced 
by  slave  labor, 

I  am  with  respect,  li.  J. 

Hamilton  County,  Indiana. 


Consequences  of  following  Peace  Pinnciples  ex- 
emplified in  the  Life  of  a  French  Protestant. 

The  dragonnades  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  involved 
the  Protestants  in  frightful  peril,  and  witnessed 
many  signal  deliverances.  Without  pronounc- 
ing an  opinion  upon  the  course  pursued  by  some 
of  the  Huguenots,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
fact,  that  those  who  took  the  sword  perished  by 
the  sword  ;  whilst  very  many  of  those  who,  when 
they  suffered,  threatened  not,  but  committed 
themselves  to  Him  that  judge th  righteously,  es- 
caped. The  history  of  Paul  Rabaut,  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  devoted,  and  daring  of  the  "  pastors 
of  the  desert,"  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
this. 

He  was  born  9th  January,  1718,  and  as  he 
attained  manhood,  he  entered  upon  the  pastoral 
oflice,  though  it  was  an  almost  certain  path  to 
the  gibbet  or  the  wheel.  Where  he  resided  dur- 
ing the  half  century  of  his  ministry  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  say,  for  during  almost  the  whole  of 
that  time  he  was  in  hiding,  while  during  a  large 
part  of  it  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head.  So  far 
from  coinciding  with  his  brethren  in  their  armed 
resistance  to  the  troops  sent  against  them,  he 
ever  maintained  that  readiness  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom was  the  surest  means  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  Christ.  On  one  occasion  he  met  a  party  of 
armed  men  proceeding  to  liberate  one  of  the  Prot- 
estant pastors.  His  own  arrest  at  that  time 
seemed  inevitable.  He  stopped  them,  and  with 
tears  earnestly  besought  them,  that  if  he  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  persecutors,  they  would 
not  imbitter  his  last  moments  by  attempting  his 
rescue  by  force  of  arms;  and  he  extracted  from 
them  a  promise  to  this  effect,  as  the  only  condi- 
tion on  which  he  would  continue  to  hold  the 
pastoral  office.  Though  a  proscribed  outlaw,  he 
preached  constantly  and  boldly,  and  in  the  proc- 
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lamation  of  the  gospel  encountered  perils  from 
which  almost  all,  save  himself,  would  have  shrunk 
with  terror.  Yet  he  saw  nearly  all  his  associates 
cut  off  by  violent  and  bloody  deaths,  whilst  he 
died  in  his  bed  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Among  the  vicissitudes  of  danger  and  escape 
which  marked  his  adventurous  life  are  the  follow- 
ing. On  one  occasion  his  hiding-place  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  traced  to  the  house  of  a 
baker;  the  place  was  forthwith  invested,  and  every 
avenue  of  escape  blocked  up.  Hastily  putting 
on  the  dress  of  a  working  baker,  and  dusting 
himself  over  with  flour,  he  took  an  empty  wine 
flask  in  his  hand,  and,  as  though  going  out  to 
procure  wine,  boldly  passed  the  sentinels,  who 
failed  to  recognise  him  in  his  disguise,  which  was 
rendered  more  complete  by  his  holding  a  rose  in 
his  mouth,  thus  hiding  the  lower  part  of  his 
face. 

Although  Kabaut  made  every  possible  exer- 
tion for  escaping  the  perils  which  beset  him,  and 
though  he  never  had  recourse  to  violence,  yet  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  face  danger  if  the  cause  of 
Christ  or  of  his  brethren  required  it.  When  the 
prisons  and  galleys  were  crowded  with  Protes- 
tants, and  the  scaffolds  were  drenched  with  their 
blood,  he  alone  ventured  to  address  a  petition  to 
the  Marquis  de  Paulmy,  governor  of  the  province. 
He  met  him  on  the  high  road,  surrounded  by 
his  guard  of  honor,  fearlessly  but  respectfully  ac- 
costed him,  and  made  known  his  wishes.  The 
marquis,  charmed  by  his  free,  dauntless  bearing, 
and  the  spirit  of  self  devotion  he  evinced,  con- 
versed with  him  some  time,  and  then  generously 
let  him  go  free.  At  that  time  his  arrest  would 
have  been  followed  by  his  certain  and  immediate 
execution. 

As  intimidation  was  found  ineffectual,  and  as 
the  providence  of  God  bore  him  harmless  amidst 
all  the  attempts  which  were  made  upon  his  life,  the 
government,  in  despair  of  silencing  him  by  other 
means,  offered  him  a  large  bribe  if  he  would  quit 
France.  This  he,  of  course,  indignantly  rejected, 
and  he  continued  to  preach,  till  at  length  his 
constancy  was  rewarded  by  his  living  to  hear 
liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  pro- 
claimed by  law 

But  his  perils  were  not  yet  over.  In  his  old 
age  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  and  not- 
withstanding his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Convention,  and 
sentenced  to  the  guillotine.  His  advanced  years 
and  infirmities  failed  to  soften  the  hard  hearts  of 
the  wretches  who  were  sent  by  the  Jacobin  gov- 
ernment to  superintend  the  judicial  murders  at 
Nismes.  Too  feeble  to  walk,  he  was  thrown 
across  an  ass,  and  thus  conveyed  to  prison,  whence 
he  was  only  to  come  out  to  the  scaffold.  But  he 
was  not  forgotten,  even  in  this  the  most  perilous 
crisis  of  his  adventurous  life.  The  fall  of  llobes- 
pierre  restored  him,  and  thousands  more,  to 
liberty.  Full  of  years,  and  with  his  death-bed 
surrounded  by  loving  friends,  "  he  fell  asleep," 


on  the  5th  September,  1794,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  "  pastors  of  the  desert." — Edghaston  Juve- 
nile Peace  Society  Tract. 

 ■  <«>  •  

THE  PAPER  TAX  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
shows  in  an  interesting  manner  the  slowness  with 
which  old  legislative  abuses  are  abolished  in 
England.  It  appears  that  in  Queen  Anne's  reign 
the  power  of  the  press  began  to  excite  the  dis- 
trust of  the  government.  A  message  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  of  Commons,  informing 
the  House  that  the  press  was  too  free,  that  it  re- 
flected with  too  much  freedom  upon  the  minis- 
ters of  the  day,  and  upon  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  calling  upon  the  House  to  take  some 
steps  to  23ut  down  that  great  evil.  The  House, 
in  reply  to  the  message,  said  they  would  endeavor 
to  find  out  a  remedy  adequate  to  the  mischief.  In 
a  short  time  it  was  suggested  in  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means  that  heavy  taxation  upon  the 
press  might  have  all  the  effect  which  a  censor- 
ship or  actual  license  of  the  press  had  in  other 
countries.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  paper  tax 
in  its  threefold  form  of  newspaper  stamp,  adver- 
tisement duty,  and  paper  duty.  The  first  two 
have  been  abolished. 

In  regard  to  the  paper  duty,  Milner  Gribson 
moved  a  resolution  a  short  time  since,  looking  to 
its  abolition  also.  It  is  stated  in  his  and  the 
other  speeches  made  on  the  occasion,  that  the 
revenue  annually  derived  from  the  duty  is  but 
little  over  $5,000,000.  The  duty  at  present  is 
I2  pence  on  a  pound  of  paper — no  matter 
whether  it  be  of  the  finest  or  coarsest  quality. 
The  discouraging  effect  of  the  tax  upon  paper- 
making,  especially  that  of  inferior  kinds,  will  be 
readily  perceived.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
the  number  of  mills  in  England  has  diminished 
from  525  to  393.  It  was  stated  in  debate  that 
we  have  in  the  United  States  750  mills,  while  our 
workmen  are  a  whole  generation  in  advance  of 
their  British  brethren  in  all  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangements of  their  business.  The  pressure  of 
the  tax  upon  newspaper  and  periodical  establish- 
ments has  become  very  onerous.  The  Chambers' 
of  Edinburgh  were  compelled  by  it  to  give  up 
the  publication  of  a  periodical  which  had  attain- 
ed a  sale  of  80,000  copies.  A  member  of  the 
House  stated  that  for  eight  years  the  Art  Journal, 
with  which  he  was  then  connected,  paid  ^6,000 
a  year  as  paper  duty,  but  not  a  penny  as  divi- 
dend ;  the  tax  swallowed  up  all  the  profits.  The 
London  Times,  in  commenting  upon  the  debate, 
says  that  on  the  basis  of  its  previous  week's  con- 
sumption of  paper,  it  will  pay  upwards  of  $190,- 
000  as  this  year's  duty.  This  is  an  enormous  tax 
for  one  establisliment  to  pay  on  an  article  which 
ought  to  be  free  from  special  taxation  beyond  al- 
most any  other  in  common  use,  because  it  has 
scarcely  a  rival  in  its  direct  influence  upon  the 
welfare  and  elevation  of  the  people. 
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This  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  that  part  of  Mr.  Gibson's  resolution 
which  declared  the  tax.  impolitic  as  a  perma"nent 
source  of  revenue  was  adopted.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  vestige  of  an  old  attempt  to 
restrict  the  freedom  of  the  press  will  yet  be  whol- 
ly done  away  with. —  Tlie  Printer. 


THE  ICE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  this  age  of  the  world,  each  succeeding  gene- 
ration employs  some  means  of  increasing  the  pleas- 
ures of  living  that  were  unknown  or  unused  by 
its  predecessors.  In  regard  to  the  subject  of  this 
article.  Ice,  we  cannot  say,  with  correctness,  that 
its  use  was  not  known  before  th'e  present  cen- 
tury ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  never  came 
into  general  use  in  civilized  nations  until  within 
a  very  recent  period. 

The  domestic  use  of  ice,  to  a  limited  extent, 
is  very  ancient.  Among  the  Grreeks  and  Romans, 
various  means  were  used  to  preserve  snow  and 
ice  to  cool  their  drinks  ;  but  their  methods  were 
simple  and  of  little  account  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  present  day.  By  freezing  mixtures 
the  ancient  Romans  cooled  their  Tiberian  and 
other  wines  that  the  poet  Horace  so  graphically 
describes.  In  some  tropical  countries,  particu- 
larly in  India,  several  processes  of  forming  ice 
have  been  known  for  many  centuries ;  so  that 
those  who  had  this  knowledge  could,  with  but 
little  trouble  and  expense,  readily  prepare  ice, 
and  enjoy  its  benefits. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  custom  of  cooling  drink  with  saltpetre  was 
introduced  into  Italy.  Afterward,  the  method 
of  increasing  the  cold  of  snow  and  ice  by  a  mix- 
ture of  saltpetre  became  common.  In  the  fore 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ice-cups  were 
introduced,  and  fruits  frozen  in  ice  were  brought 
upon  the  tables.  Soon  after  this,  the  French 
began  to  freeze  the  juices  of  all  savory  fruits  for 
desserts. 

In  this  country,  ice  was  used  for  domestic  con- 
sumption previous  to  the  present  century.  An 
account  before  us,  referring  to  the  year  1792, 
mentions  that  some  farmers  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  then  had  ice-houses,  and  it  is  pro 
bable  that  farmers  in  other  sections  of  the  coun 
try  also  had  them.  In  course  of  time,  the  cus- 
tom of  housing  ice  in  the  winter  increased,  and 
yet  very  slowly,  because  it  was  regarded  as 
luxurious,  or  at  least  was  practised  only  by  the 
wealthy.  But,  during  the  period  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  general 
consumption  of  ice,  especially  in  our  American 
cities  and  large  towns,  has  increased  in  a  rapid 
ratio  annually. 

Ice  is  now  considered  as  one  of  the  inexpen- 
sive comforts  of  life,  desirable  to  be  secured  dur- 
ing the  warm  months  by  every  family ;  indeed,  it 
is  a  necessary  article,  and  one  of  the  most  eco- 
■  nomical  for  any  household.  Hence,  the  use  of  it 


at  the  present  period  in  this  and  many  other 
cities  is  general  with  all  who  can  afford  it,  as  the 
saying  is,  or,  in  fact,  with  all  who  properly  ap- 
preciate its  value. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  extent  of  the  ice  busi- 
ness throughout  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  but  little  reliable  information,  our 
facts  being  confined  to  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Boston  and  a  few  other  large  places'.  In  that 
part  of  the  Census  of  1850  which  relates  to  the 
occupations  of  the  free  male  population  over 
fifteen  years  of  age/'  (the  statistics  of  which  em- 
braced about  half  of  the  free  population  above 
that  age,)  we  find  the  following  statement  of  per- 
sons reported  as  ice  dealers  : 


Louisiana  13 

Mississippi  1 

Kentucky  2 

Ohio  5 

Indiana  2 


New  Hampshire  2 

Massachusetts  30 

New  York  88 

Pennsylvania  72 

District  of  Columbia  2 

South  Carolina  2 

Total  219 

At  the  close  of  1854,  a  gentleman  of  Boston, 
writing  on  this  subject,  stated  the  following  : 

"  Already,  from  all  that  we  can  learn,  there  is 
invested,  in  this  branch  of  business,  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  not  less  than  from  $6,000,000 
to  $7,000,000.  And  in  ten  years,  judging  from 
the  past,  it  may  be  twice  as  great  as  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  number  of  men  employed,  more 
or  less  of  the  winter,  in  the  business  in  Boston 
and  vicinity,  is  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  3,000, 
and  in  the  whole  country  there  are  supposed  to 
be  from  8,000  to  10,000  employed." 

In  1856,  one  familiar  with  the  business  com- 
piled the  following  estimate  of  the  annual  domes- 
tic consumption  of  ice  in  the  larger  cities,  to 
which  was  added  this  remark : 

"  In  the  smaller  towns,  especially  in  those 
where  water  is  introduced  by  reservoirs,  the  con- 
sumption of  ice  is  about  two-thirds  as  great  in 
proportion  to  their  population." 


Boston  tons  60,000 

New  York  300,000 

Philadelphia  200,000 

Baltimore  45,000 

Washington  20,000 


Charleston  15,000 

Mobile  15,000 

New  Orleans   40,000 

St.  Louis  25,000 

Cincinnati  25,000 


As  will  be  seen  from  subsequent  statements, 
the  amount  consumed  in  this  city,  at  the  present 
time,  is  much  greater  than  in  1856,  and  so  prob- 
ably in  other  cities. 

The  common  uses  of  ice  are  so  well  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  them.  It  is 
a  general  cooler  of  most  articles  of  food  and 
drink.  Every  year  many  extensive  cargoes  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  provisions,  being  surrounded 
with  ice,  are  shipped  to  tropical  countries,  where 
otherwise  these  articles  could  not  be  sent.  The 
benefit  of  ice  to  steamers  and  passengers  is  very 
great,  in  enabling  them  to  take  on  board  a  large 
supply  of  fresh  provisions,  and  keep  them  fresh 
for  the  entire  voyage,  and  has  almost  entirely 
abolished  the  nuisance  of  live  stock  at  sea.  Many 
fishermen  carry  ice  with  them  to  the  fishing 
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banks,  and  return  with  their  fish  as  fresh  as  when 
first  caught.  There  are  several  branches  of  manu- 
factures which  derive  aid  from  ice.  In  some 
towns  of  New  England,  engaged  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness, winter-strained  oil  is  no  more  heard  of,  it 
being  now  strained  better  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture  made  with 
salt  and  ice.  Ice  has  its  medical  uses.  It  is  a 
tonic,  and  almost  the  only  one  that  in  its  reac- 
tion produces  no  injury.  In  its  common  use  for 
beverages,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  it  serves 
to  keep  the  system  in  such  healthy  condition  that 
food  gives  it  more  strength.  Frequently  in  India 
the  first  prescription  of  a  physician  to  his  patient 
is  ice,  and  it  is  sometimes  the  only  one. 

Almost  the  whole  returns  from  the  ice  busi- 
ness are  a  gain  to  the  country.  If  there  was  no 
demand  for  ice,  it  would  be  worthless ;  no  labor 
would  be  used  in  collecting  it,  no  expense  would 
be  incurred  in  preserving  it.  Because  it  is  in 
regular  demand,  the  business  of  gathering  it  gives 
employment  at  fair  prices  to  a  great  number  of 
men  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  employment  is 
the  scarcest,  and  to  many  persons  throughout  the 
whole  year.  In  the  preservation  of  the  ice  there 
is  a  demand  for  a  large  stock  of  building  ma- 
terials, and  this  promotes  the  trade  in  those  arti- 
cles. This  preservation  also  calls  into  use  some 
articles  for  filling  store-houses — such  as  sawdust, 
rice-chaff,  &c., — which  would  otherwise  be  val- 
ueless. The  transportation  of  ice  not  only  re- 
quires the  labor  of  men,  but  brings  about  the 
construction  of  vehicles,  vessels,  &c.;  and,  like 
the  other  branches  of  the  business,  gives  addi- 
tional activity  to  many  departments  of  productive 
industry.  In  the  exportation  of  ice,  ships  fre- 
quently receive  it  for  freight,  and  earn  their 
expenses  and  profits  when  they  could  not  other- 
wise obtain  any  cargo.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the 
money  and  labor  expended  in  the  ice  business 
contribute  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the 
development  of  other  interests.  The  amount  di- 
rectly expended  by  the  public  for  ice  as  delivered, 
not  merely  rewards  the  ice-dealer  for  his  labors 
and  the  investment  of  his  capital,  but  more  or 
less  benefits  all  who  have  in  any  way  been  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  collecting,  preservingand 
selling  it,  and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  their 
labor. 

Fortunes  have  been  made  in  the  ice  business, 
and  others  have  been  lost.  It  is  a  department 
of  human  effort  that  requires  the  strictest  atten- 
tion and  the  most  judicious  management.  Former- 
ly, the  trade,  though  not  suffering  from  competi- 
tion, was  so  new  as  not  to  be  well  undei-stood ; 
now,  the  ice  dealer  is  liable  to  suffer  by  the  ac- 
tive competition  that  he  meets  on  all  sides.  Still, 
as  the  use  of  ice  is  constantly  increasing,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  as  the  crop  is  often  a  par- 
tial failure,  he  who  thorouglily  understands  the 
business  will  find  it  about  as  safe  and  remunera- 
tive as  any  other. 

The  bodies  of  water  from  which  ice  is  taken 
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are,  on  that  account,  regarded  as  very  valuable, 
and  are  taxed  as  the  property  of  the  abutters. 
Their  valuation  has  advanced  as  the  business  has 
increased,  and  the  value  of  real  estate  in  their 
vicinity  has  augmented  in  a  similar  ratio. 

When  the  land  surrounding  a  valuable  ice- 
pond  is  owned  by  different  parties,  it  is  customary 
to  determine  the  exact  proportion  of  the  pond  to 
which  each  is  entitled.  The  rule  is,  that  each 
owner  has  the  right  to  the  same  proportion  of  the 
contiguous  surface  of  the  pond  as  the  length  of 
his  shore  line  is  to  its  whole  border.  At  some 
ponds  near  Boston,  where  the  ice  privileges  are 
very  valuable,  the  boundaries  of  each  party  are 
accurately  marked.  This  system  of  division 
originated  at  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
the  year  1839.  Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of 
ice  that  was  secured  there,  and  the  absence  of 
any  arrangement  as  to  boundaries,  difi'erences 
arose  among  the  proprietors  of  its  borders  as  to 
where  each  should  take  ice.  This  induced  them 
to  agree  to  distinct  boundary  lines,  and  the  matr 
ter  was  referred  to  three  Commissioners — who 
settled  it  on  the  plan  just  mentioned.  This  set- 
tlement was  made  by  partition  deed,  executed  by 
all  the  owners,  and  recorded  in  the  registry  of 
deeds  of  Middlesex  County.  Published  maps 
were  also  placed  in  public  institutions  and  pri- 
vate hands.  These  maps  show  the  direction  and 
length  of  the  boundary  lines  and  the  area  of  each 
owner.  This  arrangement  proved  to  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  parties,  enabling  them  to  secure 
more  ice  than  they  otherwise  could. 

At  Rockland  Lake,  some  years  ago,  there  were 
three  companies,  previous  to  their  consolidation, 
that  took  ice  from  it,  and  though  they  had 
boundaries,  &c.,  they  would  open  and  take  the 
ice  together,  from  agreement,  since  it  was  found 
that  the  opening  of  a  side  by  one  of  the  parties 
would  frequently  allow  the  wind  to  open  the 
whole  of  the  Lake. 

The  instruments  and  machines  used  in  secur- 
ing ice  are  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
As  the  business  increased,  various  implements 
were  devised,  and  different  methods  were  adopted, 
which  were  successively  superseded  by  better 
ones.  Those  now  used  on  the  ice-field  are  the 
wooden  scraper,  snow-plane  (or  snow-ice  plane,) 
ice-marker,  ice-plow  (or  ice-cutter,)  ice-saw,  ice- 
splitting  bar,  ice-hook,  &c.  The  plane  costs 
about  $75,  the  marker  about  the  same,  and  the 
plow  (of  which  there  are  different  sizes)  from 
$60  to  $90.  Of  the  latter  there  are  several,  say 
half  a  dozen,  for  each  large  ice-house.  At  West 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  there  is  an  establishment  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  im- 
plements; and  at  Rockland  Lake  there  is  another. 
These  and  their  uses  are  subsequently  described. 
Their  importance  in  saving  labor  is  very  great. 
In  the  winter  of  1854-5,  it  was  estimated  that 
by  means  of  the  ice-plow,  or  cutter,  tlie  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  cutting  the  ice  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston  was  equal  to  $15,000  per 
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annum  By  the  labor  of  forty  men  with  twelve 
horses,  some  400  tons  can  be  cut  and  stowed 
away  in  a  single  day. 

The  yearly  crop  of  ice  is  collected  mainly  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  January  and  the  greater 
part  of  February.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
February  is  the  month  most  relied  on  for  the 
bulk  of  the  annual  yield.  •  At  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  ice  is  secured  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  as  far  as  then  formed, 
and  ,afterward,  if  possible.  The  New  York  ice- 
dealers  generally  secure  most  of  their  crop  in 
January.  About  the  middle  of  that  month  those 
experienced  in  gathering  ice  can  estimate  approxi- 
mately the  value  of  the  winter's  crop.  The  por- 
tion of  an  ordinary  winter  which  is  really  favor- 
able to  securing  ice  is  comparatively  short — 
generally  not  more  than  twenty  days  in  the 
season.  Hence,  during  this  time  the  ice  com- 
panies are  very  active  ;  and  in  some  localities  near 
Boston  they  sometimes  carry  on  their  operations 
both  day  and  night.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  unfavorable 
weather.  In  this  region  such  rapidity  has  but 
rarely  been  necessary. 

(To  be  conclujed.) 


POSITION  IN  SLEEPING. 

It  is  better  to  go  to  sleep  on  the  right  side,  for 
then  the  stomach  is  very  much  in  the  position  of 
a  bottle  turned  upside  down,  and  the  contents  are 
aided  in  passing  out  by  gravitation.  If  one  goes 
to  sleep  on  the  left  side,  the  operation  of  empty- 
ing the  stomach  of  its  contents  is  like  drawing 
water  from  a  well.  After  going  to  sleep,  let  the 
body  take  its  own  position.  If  you  sleep  on  your 
back,  especially  soon  after  a  hearty  meal,  the 
weight  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  that  of  the 
food,  resting  on  the  great  vein  of  the  body,  near 
the  back  bone,  compresses  it,  and  arrests  the  flow 
of  the  blood  more  or  less.  If  the  arrest  is  par- 
tial, the  sleep  is  disturbed,  and  there  are  unpleas- 
ant dreams.  If  the  meal  has  been  recent  and 
hearty,  the  arrest  is  more  decided,  and  the  vari- 
ous sensations,  such  as  falling  over  a  precipice, 
or  the  pursuit  of  a  wild  beast,  or  other  impending 
danger,  and  the  desperate  effort  to  get  rid  of  it, 
arouse  us,  and  send  on  the  stagnating  blood; 
and  we  wake  in  a  fright,  or  trembling,  or  per- 
spiration, or  feeling  of  exhaustion,  according  to 
the  degree  of  stagnation,  and  the  length  and 
strength  of  the  effort  made  to  escape  the  danger. 
But  when  we  are  not  able  to  escape  the  danger, 
when  we  do  fall  over  the  precipice,  when  the 
tumbling  building  crushes  us,  what  then  ?  That 
is  death  !  That  is  the  death  of  those  of  whom  it 
is  said,  when  found  lifeless  in  their  bed  in  the 
morning,  "  That  they  were  as  well  as  they  ever 
were  the  day  before and  often  it  is  added,  "  and 
ate  heartier  than  common  I"  This  last,  as  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  death  to  those  who  have  gone  to 
bed  to  wake  no  more,  we  give  merely  as  a  private 


opinion.  The  possibility  of  its  truth  is  enough 
to  deter  any  rational  man  from  a  late  and  hearty 
meal.  This  we  do  know,  with  certainty — that 
waking  up  in  the  night  with  painful  diarrhoea,  or 
cholera,  or  bilious  colic,  ending  in  death  in  a 
very  short  time,  is  properly  traceable  to  a  late 
large  meal.  The  truly  wise  will  take  the  safer 
side.  For  persons  who  eat  three  times  a  day,  it 
is  amply  sufficient  to  make  the  last  meal  of  cold 
bread  and  butter  and  a  cup  of  some  warm  drink. 
No  one  can  starve  on  it,  while  a  persevei'ance  in 
the  habit  soon  begets  a  vigorous  appetite  for 
breakfast,  so  promising  of  a  day  of  comfort. 

Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


Life  evermore  is  fed  by  death, 

In  eartli  and  sea  and  sky  ; 
And,  that  a  rose  may  breathe  its  breath, 
Something  must  die. 

Earth  is  a  sepulchre  of  flowers, 

Whose  vitalizing  mould 
Through  boundless  transmutation  towers 
In  green  and  gold. 

The  oak-tree  struggling  with  the  blast 

Devours  its  father  tree, 
And  sheds  its  leaves  and  drops  its  mast, 
That  more  may  be. 

The  falcon  preys  upon  the  finch, 

The  finch  upon  the  fly, 
And  nought  vyill  loose  the  hunger-pinch, 
But  death's  wild  c^j^ 

The  milk-haired  heifer'-s  life  mus 

That  it  may  fill  your  own, 
As  passed  the  sweet  life  of  the  grass 
She  fed  upon. 

The  power  enslaved  by  yonder  c 

Shall  many  burdens  bear  ; 
Shall  nerve  the  toiler  at  his  task 
The  soul  at  prayer. 

From  lowly  woe  springs  lordly  joy ; 

Prom  humble  good,  diviner; 
The  greater  life  must  age  destroy, 
And  drink  the  minor. 

From  hand  to  hand  life's  cup  is  passed, 

Up  Being's  piled  gradation. 
Till  men  to  angels  yield  at  last 
The  rich  collation. 

J.  G.  Holland. 


NO  NIGHT  IN  HEAVEN. 

BY  DR.  THOMAS  BAFFLES. 
"  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there." — ^Rev.  xxi.  5. 

No  night  shall  be  in  heaven — no  gathering  gloom, 
Shall  o'er  that  glorious  landscape  ever  come  ; 
No  tears  shall  fall  in  sadness  o'er  those  flowers 
That  breathe  their  fragrance  through  celestial  bowers 

No  night  shall  be  in  Heaven — no  dreadful  hour 
Of  mental  darkness,  or  the  tempter's  power  ; 
Across  those  skies  no  envious  cloud  shall  roll, 
To  dim  the  sunlight  of  the  enraptured  soul. 

No  night  shall  be  in  heaven.    Forbid  to  sleep, 
These  eyes  no  more  their  mournful  vigils  keep  : 
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Their  fountains  dried — their  tears  all  wiped  away  ; 
They  gaze  undazzled  on  eternal  day. 

No  night  shall  be  in  Heaven — no  sorrows  reign — 
No  secret  anguish — no  corporeal  pain — 
No  shivering  limbs — no  burning  fever  there — 
No  soul's  eclipse — no  Winter  of  despair. 

No  night  shall  be  in  Heaven — but  endless  noon  : 
No  fast  declining  sun  or  waning  moon  : 
But  there  the  Lamb  shall  yield  perpetual  light, 
'Mid  pastures  green,  and  waters  ever  bright. 

No  night  shall  be  in  Heaven — no  darkened  room. 
No  bed  of  death  or  silence  of  the  tomb  ; 
But  breezes  ever  fresh,  with  love  and  truth. 
Shall  brace  the  frame  with  an  immortal  youth. 

No  night  shall  be  in  Heaven  !  But  night  is  here — 
The  night  of  sorrow — and  the  night  of  fear. 
I  mourn  the  ills  that  now  my  steps  attend, 
A'nd  shrink  from  others  that  may  yet  impend. 

No  night  shall  be  in  Heaven  !  0  had  I  faith 

To  rest  in  what  the  faithful  Witness  saith — 

That  faith  should  make  these  hideous  phantoms  flee. 

And  leave  no  night,  henceforth,  on  earth  to  me. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Advices  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  iDth  inst.    The  news  is  of  little  importance. 

England. — A  Reform  Conference  was  held  on  the 
5th,  at  which  a  resolution  was  adopted,  requesting 
John  Bright  to  frame  and  introduce  into  Parliament, 
a  Reform  bill.    He  has  accepted  the  duty. 

W.  B.  Gladstone  has  been  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner  (^me  Ionian  iVIands,  and  has  proceed- 
ed thither.  Grcat  dissatisfaction  with  the  British 
Protectorate  been  manifestpd  in  those  islands,  and 
he  is  chaigcd  with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  sub- 
ject, to  ascertain  whether  the  opposition  is  well 
founded. 

It  was  rumored  in  London  that  Lord  Derby  was 
about  t  retire  from  the  Ministry,  and  to  be  succeeded 
by  Lord  John  Rvissell,  as  Premier,  but  the  truth  of  the 
report  wflfaj^nbtful. 

The  sli^lPastern  City,  from  Liverpool,  for  Austra- 
lia, with  180  passengers,  and  a  crew  of  47  men,  was 
burnt  at  sea  in  the  8th  month  last.  The  vessel  was  on 
fire  for  two  days  before  any  vc.=rel  came  in  sight,  du- 
ring which  time  the  conduct  of  all  on  board  is  de- 
scribed as  admirable.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  extinguish  the  fire,  but  without  success,  and  the 
boats  were  prepared  and  provisioned,  though  the  sea 
was  too  rough  to  admit  of  launching  them.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  land  was  600  miles,  and  the 
boats  could  not  carry  more  than  half  those  in  the  ship. 
A  ship  Carrying  troops  to  Calcutta  at  length  appeared, 
and  rescued  them  from  their  perilous  siluation.  Onl^' 
one  life  was  lost,  a  passenger,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  suffocated  at  the  origin  of  the  fire.  The 
new  steamsliip  Hudson,  of  the  New  York  and  Bremen 
line,  has  also  been  destroyed  by  fire,  while  in  port. 

The  details  of  the  treaty  with  Ja))an  have  been  pub- 
lished. Great  Britain  is  to  have  a  diplomatic  agent 
at  Jeddo,  and  Japan  one  in  London,  who  are  to  have 
the  right  of  travelling  freely  to  every  part  of  the  re- 
spective countries.  Either  power  may  also  appoint 
consuls  at  any  ports  of  the  other. 

France. — It  is  authoritatively'  stated  that  the  Em- 
peror is  taking  stejis  for  laying  up  stores  of  grain  in 
every  large  town,  during  plentiful  seasons,  to  provide 
against  scarcity. 


Tlie  Emperor  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Prince  Na- 
poleon, Minister  fur  Algeria  and  the  Colonies,  declar- 
ing that  if  the  emigration  of  negroes  from  Africa 
carried  on  under  French  auspices,  is  really  only  the 
slave  trade  in  disguise,  he  will  have  none  of  it,  and  di- 
recting him  to  investigate  iLe  matter,  and  to  resume 
negotiations  with  England  relative  to  substituting 
coolies  for  negroes. 

■  The  funeral  car  used  in  the  interment  of  Napoleon 
I.  at  St.  Helena,  has  been  presented  to  the  Emperor 
by  the  Queen  of  England. 

Holland. — A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Chambers,  emancipating  the  slaves  in  Surinam  and 
Curacoa. 

Spain. — The  elections  in  the  provinces  had  mostly 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  government,  but  the  Progres- 
sive party  triumphed  in  Madrid. 

Spanish  troops  had  sailed  from  Malaga  to  co-operate 
with  the  French  in  China. 

Austria. — Ida  Pfeiffer,  the  well  known  female  trav- 
eller, recently  died  at  Vienna.  She  had  travelled 
130,000  miles  by  water,  and  18,000  by  land,  having 
made  two  voyages  around  the  world,  besides  other 
extensive  travels.  Most  of  her  journeys  were  per- 
formed alone,  and  often  on  foot. 

Australia. — The  government  of  Tasmania,  (former- 
ly Van  Dieman's  Land),  has  made  a  contract  with  a 
company  in  that  island,  by  which  the  latter  is  to  con- 
struct and  lay  down  240  ijiiles  of  submarine  telegraph 
cable,  to  connect  Launceston,  Tasmania,  with  Victo- 
ria, Australia. 

Mexico. — The  capital  was  attacked  on  the  14th  ult. 
by  the  Liberal  forces,  under  Gen.  Blanco,  but  after  a 
sharp  conflict  they  withdrew  to  Tacubaya;  neither 
party  being  decidedly  victorious.  The  Liberals  were 
concentrating  their  forces  around  the  citj',  and  its 
capture  was  thought  probable.  Most  of  tbe  country 
is  already  in  their  hands.  A  revolution  in  favor  of 
Zuloag-a,  and  against  the  present  governor,  had  broken 
out  in  Sonora.  A  party  of  Americans,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  surveys  in  that  State,  were  reported  to  be 
entrenched  in  Sonora,  and  expecting  an  attack  from 
the  Governor.  It  is  suspected  that  a  movement  has 
been  conimenced  for  the  acquisition  of  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua,  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Domestic. — News  from  California  to  the  5th  inst, 
was  received  in  New  Orleans  on  the  20th,  by  the 
Tehuan tepee  route.  The  passage  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  occupied  40  hours.  The  rainy  season 
in  California  commenced  on  the  21st  ult.,  with  a  heavy 
rain  throughout  the  State,  which  drove  the  miners 
from  the  river  beds.  The  receiver  of  the  Adams  Ex- 
press Company  had  paid  $150,000  of  its  debts. 

An  expedition  organized  b}'  Walker,  the  notorious 
"  filibuster,"  10  proceed  to  Nicaragua  from  .Mobile, 
ostensibly  as  a  company  of  peaceful  colonists,  has 
been  prevented  from  sailing  by  the  Collector  of  that 
port,  who  under  instructions  from  Washington,  re- 
fused a  clearance  to  the  vessel.  It  was  represented 
that  the  •'  emigrants"  were  furnished  with  passports 
by  Yrissari,  the  Nicaraguan  Envoy  to  this  country, 
but  he  states  that  such  is  not  the  fact ;  and  without 
passports,  no  emigrants  will  be  admitted  into  Nicara- 
gua. 

Dispatches  have  been  received  from  the  commander 
of  the  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Niagara,  which  is  convey- 
ing to  Liberia  the  Africans  rescued  from  the  slaver 
Echo,  announcing  tlieir  arrival  at  St.  Vincent,  one  of 
the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  on  the  2 1st  ult.  Forty-five  of 
the  negroes  had  died  since  iheir  reception  on  board, 
of  diseases  aggravated  by  their  filthy  habits  and  the 
coldness  of  the  vreather. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  THE  M 
GOSPEL 

The  experience  of  John  Griffithy  recorded  in 
his  interesting  journal,  on  the  great  subject  of  a 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  is  deep- 
ly instructive,  and  should  be  revived  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  benefit  of  successive  generations. 

"  About  this  time,"  he  says,  "I  had  a  distant 
view  of  being  called  into  the  work  of  the  ministry  ; 
my  mind  being  at  times  wonderfully  over-shadowed 
with  the  universal  love  of  God  to  mankind,  in 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  his  Son,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  I  thought  I  could,  in  the  strength  thereof, 
give  up  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  the  gather- 
ing of  souls  to  him,  the  great  Shepherd  of 
Israel ;  and  that  I  could  lift  up  my  voice  like  a 
trumpet,  to  awaken  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
But  I  found  all  this  was  only  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  this  important  work,  and  that  I  had  not 
yet  received  a  commission  to  engage  therein.  A 
fear  and  care  were  upon  my  mind,  lest  I  should 
presume  to  enter  upon  this  solemn  undertaking 
without  a  right  call  j  it  appearing  to  me  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  without  a  clear  evidence  in  the  mind  that 
he  required  it  of  me ;  which  I  then  fully  believed 
he  would  do  in  his  own  time,  which  was  to  be 
waited  for.  From  this  time,  until  I  was  really 
called  into  the  work,  I  frequently  had,  but  espe- 
cially in  religious  meetings,  openings  of  Scripture 
passages,  with  lively  operations  of  the  Divine 
power  in  my  mind ;  and  sometimes  with  so  much 
energy,  that  I  have  been  almost  ready  to  offer 
what  I  had  upon  my  mind  to  others.^  But  as, 
through  an  holy  awe  which  dwelt  upon  my 
heart,  I  endeavored  to  try  my  ofiering  in  the  un- 


erring balance  of  the  sanctuary,  I  found  it  was 
too  light  to  be  offered,  and  was  thankful  to  the 
Lord  for  his  merciful  preservation,  in  that  I  had 
been  enabled  to  avoid  oiFering  the  sacrifice  of 
fools.  But  when  the  time  really  came  that  it 
was  divinely  required  of  me,  the  evidence  was 
so  indisputably  clear,  that  there  was  not  the  least 
room  to  doubt ;  yet,  through  fear  and  human 
frailty,  I  put  it  ofi',  and  did  not  give  way  thereto. 
But  oh !  how  was  I  condemned  in  myself!  The 
divine  sweetness  which  had  covered  my  mind  in 
the  meeting  was  withdrawn,  and  I  was  left  in  a 
very  poor  disconsolate  state,  wherein  I  was  ready 
to  beg  forgiveness,  and  to  covenant  with  the 
Lord,  that  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  favor  me 
again  in  like  manner,  I  would  give  up  to  his  re- 
quiring. At  the  next  First-day  meeting,  the 
j  heavenly  power  overshadowed  me  in  a  wonderful 
I  mannei',  in  which  it  was  required  of  me  to  kneel 
down  in  supplication  to  the  Lord  ja^a  few  words. 
I  gave  way  thereto,  in  the  dreacMp  his  power, 
with  fear  and  trembling.  After  which,  my  soul 
was  filled  with  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  I  could  sing  and  make  sweet  melody  in  my 
heart  to  the  Lord.  As  near  as  I  remember,  I 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  very  day  I  first 
entered  into  this  great  and  awful  work  of  the 
ministry ;  which  was  the  21stof  the  ?ifth  month, 
old  style,  1734. 

"  I  have  found  my  mind  engaged  to  be  some- 
what particular  concerning  the  manner  of  my 
entering  into  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  stand 
by  way  of  caution  and  proper  encouragement  to 
others  who  may  peruse  the  same;  having  in  the 
course  of  my  observation  had  cause  to  fear  that 
some  have  taken  the  work  of  preparation,  as  be- 
fore hinted,  for  the  thing  itself ;  and  so  have  pro- 
ceeded very  far,  to  their  own  great  wounding, 
and  the  hurt  of  others,  in  bringing  forth  untimely 
fruit,  which  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  Nothing  is  a  sufficient  guard 
to  preserve  therefrom,  but  keeping  a  single  eye, 
through  the  divine  blessing,  awfully  considering 
what  a  great  thing  it  is  for  dust  and  ashes  to 
speak  as  the  apostle  Peter  directs,  viz.,  '  As  every 
man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so  minister  the 
same  one  to  another,  as  good  stewards  of  the  mani- 
fold grace  of  God.    If  any  man  speak,  let  him 
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speak  as  the  oracles  of  God ;  if  any  man  minister, 
let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth.' 
The  author  to  the  Hebrews  saith,  that  '  no  man 
taketh  this  honor  to  himself,  but  he  that  is  called 
of  God,  as  was  Aai'on.'  So  that  whatever  some 
may  pretend  to,  and  intrude  themselves  into,  un- 
less they  are  really  called  of  God,  they  have  no 
share  in  that  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only. 

"  The  church  of  Christ  hath  not  been  without 
its  trouble  from  false  ministers,  neither  in  the 
primitive  times,  nor  in  ours.  That  excellent 
Gospel  liberty  in  which  all  who  feel  themselves 
inspired  thereunto,  whether  male  or  female,  may 
speak  or  prophesy,  one  by  one,  hath  been,  and 
still  is,  abused  by  false  pretenders  to  divine  in- 
spiration ;  yet  the  liberty  ought  to  be  preserved 
inviolable,  and  other  means  found  out  to  remedy 
this  great  inconveniency ;  which  would  not  be 
difficult,  were  the  members  in  a  general  way 
spiritually  minded,  rightly  savoring  the  things 
that  be  of  God.  Forward  and  unsanctified  ap- 
pearances, by  way  of  ministry,  would  then  be 
easily  awed  and  suppressed,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  church.  The  case  has  been 
otherwise,  as  I  have  observed  in  some  places ; 
but  was  little  minded,  if  the  words  and  doctrine 
were  sound,  and  nothing  to  blame  in  the  conver- 
sation. Here  the  main  thing,  which  is  the  power- 
ful demonstration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  disre- 
garded ;  and  if  a  few  are  deeply  pained  at  heart 
with  such  lifeless  ministry,  they  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  lay  hands  thereon,  for  want  of 
more  strength ;  especially  when  they  perceive 
what  strength  there  is  against  them  ;  for  formal 
professors  love  to  have  it  so,  rather  than  to  sit  in 
silence.  I  have  observed  such  pretenders  to  be 
all  mouth  or  tongue,  having  no  ears  to  receive 
instruction ;  fond  of  teaching  others,  but  very 
unteachable  themselves.  I  pray  God  to  quicken 
his  people,  and  raise  the  Society  into  a  more  lively 
sense  of  that  blessed  power  which  gathered  us  to 
be  a  peoplWor  I  fear  the  great  evil  above  hinted 
at  will  prove  a  growing  one ;  profession  without 
possession,  being  the  proper  element  for  such  a 
ministry  to  flourish  in.  I  am  not  quite  free  to 
omit  a  remark  on  this  head,  as  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded the  living  members  of  the  church  of 
Christ  groan  under  a  painful  sense  of  this  sorrow- 
ful token  of  a  declined  society.  May  the  Lord 
of  sabaoth  hear  their  cries,  and  regard  the  an- 
guish of  their  souls  in  secret,  so  as  to  work  by  his 
invisible  power  for  his  own  name's  sake,  and 
their  enlargement,  by  turning  his  hand  again 
upon  our  Sion,  to  purge  away  her  dross,  and  to 
take  away  her  tin  and  reprobate  silver,  that  her 
judges  may  be  restored  as  at  the  first,  and  her 
counsellors  as  at  the  beginning ;  that  many,  hav- 
ing their  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace,  may  yet  appear  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains  !    So  be  it,  saith  my  soul ! 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Never  chide  for  anger,  but  instruction. — Penn. 


"  HE  LEFT  A  VERY  LARGE  PROPERTY." 

Such  was  the  closing  remark  of  a  late  obituary, 
suggestive  of  some  useful  reflections. 

1.  I£e  was  obliged  to  leave  it.  What  a  pity  ! 
He  had  taken  great  delight  in  amassing  it.  It 
had  been  the  desire  of  many  years  of  patient  toil 
and  effort — it  was  the  result  of  unremitting  in- 
dustry. And  as  he  added  to  his  fields  and  farms 
and  stocks  and  bonds,  with  pleasurable  emotion, 
he  could  look  on  all  these,  and  say,  "  These  are 
mine  ;  by  my  wisdom  and  prudenc^  have  I  got- 
ten them  all." 

He  laid  up  treasures,  but  not  in  heaven,  and 
"  where  his  treasures  were  his  heart  was  also." 
He  lived  many  years  to  enjoy  his  property,  and 
with  increasing  years  his  heart  became  more 
fondly  attached  to  his  hoarded  wealth.  But  fond- 
ly as  he  loved  that  large  property,  death  came, 
and  he  must  leave  it  all — all,  yes,  all ;  "  For  we 
brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain 
we  can  carry  nothing  out." 

2.  "  lie  might  have  taken  it  with  him,"  or 
rather,  while  laying  up  treasures  on  earth,  he 


might  ha^Jjgen  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven. 
Like  th^^^Bk^  who  contemplates  a  removal 
to  som^^^^^^Hntry,  and  who  converts  his  pro- 
perty I^^^^^Hmd  bills  of  exchange,  and  re- 
mits thl^^^^Bme  to  time  to  the  place  of  his 
future  rWK^Me,  so  he  might  have  made  remit- 


tances to  that  undiscovered  country,  and  on  his 
arrival  there  have  found  abundant  treasures  laid 
up  for  him  in  heaven. 

Every  dollar  which  he  had  given  (consecrat- 
ing it  with  sincere  prayer)  to  assist  in  carrying 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth — every  contribution  given  in  aid  of  the 
many  Christian  enterprises  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  man — every  cup  of  cold  water 
given  to  a  disciple  in  the  name  of  a  disciple — 
every  tear  of  pious  sympathy  for  the  suflfering 
and  the  fallen — every  gift  of  charity  kindly  ex- 
tended to  the  needy,  would  have  added  to  his 
store  of  "  treasures  "  above.  It  was  sad,  indeed, 
for  him  to  leave  that  "  veiy  large  property,"  but 
sadder  still  that  he  seijt  none  of  it  before  him — 
"  was  not  rich  towards  'God." 

.3.  It  will  always  be  more  pleasant  to  go  to  than 
to  leave  a  large  property. 

The  man  who  is  poor  in  this  world's  goods  but 
rich  in  faith,  closes  his  eyes  in  death  and  goes  to 
the  possession  of  a  heavenly  inheritance.  He 
owned  nothing  on  earth,  but  for  him 

"  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green." 

His  food  here  was  coarse — perhaps  scanty,  but 
there  he  will  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life — 
of  that  bread  which  never  perishes.  His  gar- 
ments here  were  plain  and  poor,  but  there  he  shall 
be  clothed  in  white  robes,  "  washed  and  made 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  He  associated 
here  with  those  who  are  "  despised  and  rejected 
of  men,"  but  there  his  companions  will  be  "  an 
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innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  tlie  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  the  first-born."  Who 
would  not  rather  go  to  than  leave  a  large  prop- 
erty ? — Ex.  Paper. 


HINTS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Dr.  Arnold  once  said,  "  No  schoolmaster  should 
be  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  at  his  post, 
lest  he  should  fall  behind  the  scholarship  of  the 
day."  Here  lies  a  secret  to  be  studied  by  the 
faithful  teacher.  He  must  improve  himself  in  a 
ratio  at  least  equal  to  the  advancement  of  the 
class.  Woe  to  the  instructor  who,  by  remissness 
and  abandonment  of  studious  habits,  allows  the 
children  entrusted  to  him  to  make  progress  greater 
than  his  own !  A  teacher  must  be  a  learner  as 
well  as  teacher,  and  pick  up  knowledge  as  dili- 
gently as  he  scatters  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
indiscreet  than  to  fall  back  upon  one's  own  early 
stores  of  learning,  and  vainly  to  j  udge  them  equal 
to  the  education  of  youth.  A  man  who  does  so, 
soon  falls  back  behind  the  scholarship  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  young  naturally  make  greater  strides 
in  knowledge  than  their  elders,  and  they  will  in- 
evitably trip  up  their  too  confiding  teachers. 
Let  us,  then,  take  the  hint,  and  study  as  well  as 
teach. 

At  Laleham,  Dr.  Arnold  once  got  out  of  pa- 
tience, and  spoke  sharply  to  a  dull  pupil,  when  the 
boy  looked  up  in  his  face  and  said,  "  Why  do 
you  speak  angrily,  sir  ?  Indeed,  I  am  doing  the 
best  I  can."  Years  after,  he  used  to  tell  the 
story  to  his  children,  and  said,  "  I  never  felt  so 
ashamed  of  myself  in  my  life.  That  look  and 
that  speech  I  have  never  forgotten." 

How  many  Sabbath-school  teachers  may  blush 
at  reading  this  fact.  The  like  fault  recurs  to  the 
memory  of  most,  with  the  additional  aggravation 
that  the  sacredness  of  their  olEce,  and  the  nature 
of  their  instructions,  should  have  doubled  their 
caution  and  tempered  the  acerbity  of  their  lan- 
guage. It  serves  an  excellent  purpose  to  call 
frequently  to  mind  that  misconception  in  a  scholar 
is  not  voluntary,  but  that  it  is  natural  to  dulness 
of  apprehension,  and  that  dulness  is  not  a  fault 
to  blame,  but  a  misfortune  to  pity.  Angry  with 
a  dull  scholar  !  What  inconsistencies  cluster  in 
the  act !  If  we  profess  to  impart  information, 
why  treat  the  youth  as  if  he  had  it  already  ? 
Were  the  pupil  quick,  he  might  dispense  with 
our  services.  If  the  ladder  of  knowledge  is  to 
be  climbed,  step  by  step,  why  expect  the  climber 
to  reach  the  top  at  once  ?  Let  us  chasten  the 
spirit  of  our  reproof,  and  soften  down  our  tempers 
to  meekness  and  placidity ;  and  when  tempted  to 
the  contrary,  let  us  call  to  mind  the  uplifted  face 
of  the  ill-used  pupil,  and  his  reasonable  cry, 
"  Why  be  angry,  sir  ?" 

Dr.  Arnold  once  observed  of  a  bad  pupil  and 
his  instruction,  "  It  is  very  often  Hke  kicking  a 
football  up  a  hill.  You  kick  it  upwards  twenty 
yards,  and  it  rolls  back  nineteen.    Still  you  have 


gained  one  yard,  and  then  in  a  good  many  kicks 
you  make  some  progress."  Here  is  genuine  en- 
couragement for  the  teacher  placed  among  the 
rough  and  rude.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  in- 
struction and  correction  wholly  to  be  thrown 
away.  The  most  <  wayward  and  evil-disposed 
scholar  receives  salutary  impressions  in  spite  of 
himself.  No  matter  how  sedulously  he  trifles 
with  learning,  tries  to  throw  off  restraint,  shuts 
his  ear  to  advice  and  drowns  reflection, — some- 
thing is  done.  A  certain  lodgment  is  effected  in 
the  mind  by  reiterated  counsels,  which  no  mortal, 
however  bad,  can  resist  to  the  full.  It  may  ap- 
pear to  be  rejected,  but  its  rejection  is  in  appear- 
ance only.    A  little  advance  is  made. 

There  is  an  intimate  and  obvious  relationship 
between  the  spirit  of  a  teacher  and  the  success  of 
his  labors.  Counsels  that  do  not  issue  from  the 
spirit  of  devotion  will  not  produce  it.  Laborious 
study  is  empty  trifling,  talent  a  snare,  and  elo- 
quence but  mockery,  unless  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher  is  in  accordance  with  the  truths  he  utters. 
Where  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  takes  his  seat 
among  his  disciples  in  a  state  of  mind  that  clashes 
with  his  instructions,  he  will  not  succeed.  If  the 
scholars  do  not  detect  it,  yet  no  blessing  will  fol- 
low. To  secure  that  reward,  "  class-work  must 
be  sanctified  to  God's  glory." —  Union  Magazine. 


ROMAN  FETTERS. 

The  Roman  method  of  fettering  and  confining 
criminals  was  singular.  One  end  of  a  chain  that 
was  of  a  commodious  length,  was  fixed  upon  the 
right  arm  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  other  was 
fastened  to  the  left  of  a  soldier.  Thus  the  sol- 
dier was  coupled  to  the  prisoner,  and  every  where 
attended  and  guarded  him.  ThiSjinanner  of  con- 
finement is  frequently  mentioned,  and  there 
are  very  beautiful  allusions  to  it  in  the  Roman 
writers. 

Thus  was  Paul  confined.  Fettered  in  this  man- 
ner, he  delivered  his  apology  before  Festus,  King 
Agrippa  and  Bernice.  And  it  was  this  circum- 
stance that  occasioned  one  of  the  most  pathetci 
and  afl'ec ting  strokes  of  true  oratory  that  ever  were 
displayed,  either  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  Senate. 
"  Would  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all 
that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and 
altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds." 
What  a  prodigious  effect  must  this  striking  con- 
clusion, and  the  sight  of  the  irons  held  up  to  en- 
force it.  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  audience. 

During  the  two  years  that  Paul  was  a  prisoner 
at  large  and  lived  in  Rome,  in  his  hired  house, 
he  was  subjected  to  this  confinement.  Paul  was 
sufi"ered  to  dwell  with  a  soldier  who  kept  him. 
The  circumstance  of  publicly  wearing  this  chain, 
and  being  thus  coupled  to  a  soldier,  was  disgrace- 
ful and  dishonorable,  and  the  ignominy  of  it 
would  naturally  occasion  the  desertion  of  former 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Hence  the  apostle 
immortalizes  the  name  of  Onesiphorus,  and  far- 
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vently  intercedes  with  God  to  bless  his  family, 
and  to  remember  him  in  the  day  of  future  recom- 
pense. "  The  Lord  give  mercy  to  the  house  of 
Onesiphorus,  for  he  oft  refreshed  me,  and  was 
not  ashamed  of  my  chain,  but  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  in  Rome  he  sought  me  out  very  dili- 
gently, till  he  found  me.  The  Lord  grant  unto 
him  that  he  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that 
day." 

Sometimes  the  prisoner  was  fastened  to  two 
soldiers,  one  on  each  side,  wearing  a  chain  both 
on  his  right  and  left  hand.  Paul  at  first  was  so 
confined.  When  the  Tribune  received  him  from 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  he  commanded  him  to  be 
bound  with  two  chains.  In  this  manner  was 
Peter  fettered  and  confined  by  Herod  Agrippa. 
"  The  same  night  Peter  was  sleeping  between 
two  soldiers,  bound  with  two  chains."  It  further 
appears  that  if  the  soldiers  who  were  thus  ap- 
pointed to  guard  criminals,  suffered  a  prisoner  to 
escape,  they  were  punished  with  death. — Home. 


An  Appeal  to  tlie  henevolent  citizens  of  Pliila- 
delplda  and  eheivhere,  on  hehaJf  of  The 
Howard  Institution,  a  home  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  discharged  female  prisoners. 

"  The  Howard  Institution,  under  the  care  of 
an  Association  of  Women  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia," feel  constrained  to  address  the  public  in 
behalf  of  those,  for  whose  benefit  the  Institution 
was  established. 

This  Institution  is  designed  as  a  refuge  for 
females,  who,  having  served  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, manifest  a  desire  to  reform;  and  who, 
sensible  of  their  own  weakness,  are  willing  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the 
"  Howard  I^titution."  Is  it  not  important  that 
such  shouldmave  an  asylum,  where  they  may  be 
•sheltered  from  present  temptation  ?  That  instead 
of  being  thrown  amongst  idle  and  vicious  com- 
panions, they  may  find  a  home,  where  their 
feeble  resolves  may  be  strengthened ;  and  where, 
surrounded  by  hopeful  and  religious  influences, 
they  may,  through  the  mercy  of  Him  who  came 
to  call  "  not  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance," be  encouiaged  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
vice,  and  humbly  look  unto  Him  for  strength  to 
begin  life  anew  ? 

To  show  the  importance  of  such  an  asylum ; 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Sing  Sing  Prison,  New 
York,  some  years  since,  adoj^ted  a  minute,  which 
is  as  follows : 

"  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  that  prisoners 
afibrd  satisfactory  evidence  of  sincere  repentance, 
and  earnest  desires  to  reform  ;  yet,  when  they  go 
forth  to  the  world,  they  are,  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, often  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  sub- 
jected to  sore  temptations.  To  starve  or  to  steal 
is  the  alternative  left  them." 

In  New  York  there  has  been  in  existence, 
for  several  years,  an  association  similar  to  our 
own,  whose  labors  in  behalf  of  women  dis- 
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charged  from  prison  have  been  highly  successfuL 
In  one  of  their  reports  they  say  : 

"  Whatever  has  been  said  of  the  hopeless  con- 
dition of  the  discharged  convict  in  general,  when 
the  case  of  the  female  convict  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered— when  we  see  the  desolate  creature  hum- 
bled to  the  dust,  trembling  under  a  sense  of 
weakness  and  degradation,  and  scarcely  believing 
in  the  existence  of  human  sympathy — we  feel 
that  the  half  has  not  been  told  us.  The  first 
impression  is  that  almost  of  despair,  as  to  the 
power  of  anything,  short  of  a  miracle,  to  raise 
the  abject  being  to  any  sense  of  self-respect.  A 
degraded  woman  is  proverbially  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  humanity ;  and  when  years  have  con- 
firmed vicious  habits,  and  hardened  the  ofl'ender 
into  recklessness,  we  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
of  implanting  new  principles,  or  awakening  a  re- 
gard for  character.  Rut  with  the  young,  and 
with  the  numerous  class  who  still  retain  a 
remnant  of  womanly  feeling,  and  a  hope  of  re- 
deeming the  past ;  with  these  there  is  yet  hope. 
Rut  society  naturally  confounds  all  in  one  general 
estimate — one  sentiment  of  abhorrence.  A  wom- 
an who  has  once  been  in  prison — a  discharged 
convict — must  necessarily  be  an  outcast  from 
society.  Who  will  employ  such  an  one  ?  What 
family  will  receive  as  an  inmate  the  creature 
fresh  from  the  penitentiary  ?  Who  can  trust  a 
woman  convicted  of  theft  ?  What  mother  will 
introduce  among  her  daughters,  or  her  servants, 
one  familiar  with  a  prison  ?  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. Whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct 
of  the  prisoner  during  her  incarceration — what- 
ever certificates  she  may  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, even  from  faithful  and  judicious  officials — 
there  is  a  moral  atmosphere  about  her  which 
repels  even  the  charitable ;  and  which  makes  the 
unthinking  and  the  selfish  turn  from  her  with 
abhorrence.  She  may  starve;  she  may  beg;  she 
may  return  to  vice;  or  she  may  put  an  end  to 
her  hateful  life — nobody  feels  to  blame. 

"  Rut  here  the  Association  steps  in.  If  there 
be  a  remnant  of  decency — if  there  be  the  least 
faint  wish  to  try  a  better  life — the  Home  is  open 
to  receive  her.  A  kind  matron  welcomes  her; 
inquires  into  her  wants,  her  history,  her  feelings ; 
gives  her  the  means  of  cleanliness  and  decency ; 
finds  employment  for  her ;  ascertains  her  charac- 
ter and  disposition  ;  searches  for  what  germs  of 
goodness  may  yet  be  remaining;  and  if  there  be 
but  a  smouldering  spark  of  virtuous  hope,  sedu- 
lously preserves  it  from  extinction. 

"  She  remains  in  the  Asylum,  treated,  not 
with  a  supercilious,  a  cold,  a  spurious  kindness, 
but  as  a  woman  and  a  sister ;  until  her  views,  her 
powei's,  her  qualifications  for  earning  a  subsist- 
ence, and  the  sincerity  of  her  desire  for  reforma- 
tion, have  been  fully  tested ;  and  if  the  result 
proves  satisfactory,  a  place  suited  to  her  ability 
is  provided ;  and  she  is  placed  with  those  who, 
understanding  clearly  her  past  history  and  pres- 
ent condition,  are  wiUing  to  try  her.    If,  from 
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any  cause,  the  first  attempt  meets  with  ill  success, 
the  Home  is  again  open ;  lest  destitution  should 
once  more  betray  her  into  the  dens  which,  night 
and  day,  yawn  for  such  victims ;  and  it  is  not  until 
repeated  trials  have  extinguished  all  rational 
hope,  that  she  is  ever  abandoned  to  her  sad 
fate." 

The  experience  of  those  engaged  in  the  labors 
of  the  Howard  Institution  of  Philadelphia,  fully 
confirms  the  views  thus  forcibly  expressed ;  and 
our  desire  is,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  extend 
suitable  care  and  instruction  to  all  the  hopeful 
ones  who  may  come  under  our  notice. 

The  importance  of  such  an  institution  became 
impressed  upon  our  minds,  by  the  long  experience 
of  the  Female  Association  in  visiting  our  jmsons; 
and  in  appealing  to  the  public  for  aid,  we  feel 
that  we  are  but  making  known  the  necessities  of 
those  who  cannot  plead  for  themselves ;  and  who, 
for  want  of  the  assistance  afi'orded  by  such  an 
institution,  may  be  properly  classed  among  those 
"  who  are  ready  to  perish." 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Home,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  women  have  been  under  care. 
The  inmates  usually  remain  in  the  Institution 
several  months.  They  are  taught  sewing,  and 
are  instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  household  duties, 
by  the  matron  and  her  assistant ;  and,  ivhen  pre- 
pared for  it,  suitable  situations  are  found  for 
them  in  the  country  ;  and  they  are  thus  removed 
from  the  corrupting  influence  of  old  associates. 
Most  of  those  thus  provided  for,  have  conducted 
themselves  with  propriety;  from  some  of  whom, 
interesting  letters  are  occasionally  received ; 
showing  that  they  are  striving  to  do  well,  and 
expressing  a  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  and 
care  bestowed  upon  them. 

On  the  27th  of  Ninth  month  (September),  an 
Act  of  Incorporation  was  obtained  from  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia. 

For  the  better  accommodation  of  the  Institu- 
tion, a  desirable  lot  on  Poplar  street,  above 
Sixteenth,  sixty-seven  feet  by  one  hundred,  with 
a  good  brick  house  thereon,  has  just  been  pur- 
chased, at  the  low  price  of  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars. Three  thousand  dollars  of  the  purchase- 
money  have  been  collected  and  paid,  leaving 
four  thousand  still  due,  which  the  managers  hope 
the  liberality  of  those  friendly  to  the  cause  will 
enable  them  to  liquidate. 

But  the  principal  object  of  this  Ajjpecd  is  to 
state,  that  the  managers  having  been  compelled, 
for  several  years,  to  solicit  almost  daily  the  means 
for  supplying  the  inmates  with  food,  are  desirous 
of  avoiding  this  most  onerous  duty  for  the  fu- 
ture. They  therefore  seek  an  increased  number 
of  annual  subscribers,  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  present  subscriptions,  with  a 
view  to  sustaining  the  Institution,  until  a  more 
permanent  income  may  be  obtained  from  the  city 
or  State,  or  from  other  sources. 

The  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  we  feel  to 
be  a  labor  of  love,  as  well  as  of  Christian  duty ; 
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and  although  surrounded  by  difficulties,  we  are 
encouraged  to  hope  that  the  Divine  blessing  has 
attended  our  labors,  and  will  continue  to  rest 
upon  them. 

In  conclusion,  and  in  view  of  the  wants  of 
these  dependent  beings,  and  also  of  the  good 
that  we  believe  has  already  been  accomplished, 
may  tue  not  ash,  Is  a  Christian  pniblic  pirejyared 
to  sai/,  that  this  cause  should  be  abandoned  ?  and 
these  unfortunate  women  again  exposed  to  former 
temptations?  Or  will  they  afford  us  such  aid  as 
luill  enable  us  to  rescue  them  from  destruction, 
and  carry  out  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  Insti- 
tution ? 

By  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Managers, 
Rebecca  Collins,  Directress. 
Rebecca  T.  Haines,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo.,  1858. 

Contributions  will  be  received  by  either  of  the 
following  Managers : 

Rebecca  Collins,  No.  32,  corner  of  Oak  and 
Filbert  streets. 

Martha  Morris,  807  Spruce  street. 

Rebecca  T.  Haines,  832  Pine  street. 

Sarah  E.  Wistar,  1229  Filbert  street. 

Jane  R.  Pettit,  N.  E.  cor.  of  IGth  and  Arch  Sts. 

Mary  T.  Jones,  1423  Filbert  street. 

Martha  G.  Richardson,  409  Arch  street. 

Ruth  Williams,  531  N.  Sixth  street. 

Mary  H.  Bonsall,  1025  Cherry  street 

Hannah  N.  Miller,  corner  of  9th  and  Spruce  sts. 

Sarah  N.  Saunders,  910  Clinton  street. 

Ruth  Baker,  655  N.  Twelfth  street. 

Mary  Ann  Evans,  1931  Plymouth  street. 

Rachel  R.  Parry,  1721  Arch  street. 

Elizabeth  Hunt,  521  York  avenue. 

Anna  Collins,  No.  32,  corner  of  Oak  and  Fil- 
bert streets. 

Regina  S.  Kimber,  1230  Arch  street. 

Deborah  Simmons,  1619  Filbert  street. 

Hepzibah  S.  Brooks,  1135  Race  street. 

Sarah  F.  Smiley,  1319  Filbert  street. 
•  Augusta  Comfort,  1229  Filbert  street. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Review. 

Extract  from  the  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  ileet- 
ing,  held  in  London,  1745. 

A  REVERENT  DEP.4RTING  FROM  MEETINGS  FOR  WORSHIP 
RECOMMENDED. 

And,  we  do  recommend  to  all  Friends,  to  be 
careful  at  the  conclusion  of  our  meetings  for 
worship,  that  an  holy  awe  and  reverence  be  so 
impressed  upon  their  minds,  as  that  the  efi"ect 
thereof  may  be  evidenced  by  the  gravity  of 
their  conversation,  and  that  they  may  be  particu- 
larly watchful  over  their  words  and  actions,  lest 
by  their  immediately  entering  into  discourses 
about  the  afiairs  and  concerns  of  this  life,  they 
manifest  that  their  minds  do  not  remain  leavened 
with  that  holy  sense  of  divine  and  heavenly 
things,  which,  through  such  their  religious 
meetings,  they  should  have  experienced  and 
been  seasoned  with. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  CHILDREN  HAPPY. 

"Little  things,  on  little  wings, 
Bear  little  souls  to  heaven." 

It  is  very  usual  with  us,  who  have  advanced  to 
the  time  of  "the  sere  and  yellow  leaf/'who  are 
burdened  with  the  increasing  weight  of  years  and 
responsibilities,  and  who  realize  to  the  full  the 
poet's  assertion,  that  this  is  a 

' '  Changeful  life  ; 
So  manifold  in  cares  that  every  day 
Brings  its  own  burden  with  it ; 

I  say,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  us  to  say  to 
our  children  :  "  Ah,  now  is  your  happy  time,  now 
is  your  season  of  enjoyment,  noiv  you  have  noth- 
ing to  trouble  and  nothing  to  annoy  you,  only  to 
sing  and  play;  oh,  if  /  could  but  be  young 
again  !"  etc.  etc.  To  a  great  extent  this  is  true. 
God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  has  constituted  child- 
hood with  a  capacity  for  receiving  pleasure  from 
every  trifle ;  and  who  can  doubt  this  as  he  watches 
its  free,  joyous  movements,  hears  its  melodious 
laughter,  or  gazes  on  its  sunny  face  ?  The  cun- 
ning little  ones  seem  to  have  found  out  the  long- 
desired  secret  of  "  setting  a  trap  to  catch  sun- 
beams." 

Still,  it  has  often  struck  us  that  the  daily  life 
of  a  child  is  not  so  happy  as  it  might  be.  It 
stabs  us  to  the  very  heart  to  see  a  little  heedless 
offender  roughly  chidden,  or  ev.en  personally 
chastised,  for  an  accident  caused  it  may  be 
by  the  superabundance  of  its  joyous  activity. 
Perhaps  a  curly-pated  urchin,  goaded  on  by 
the  excess  of  his  infantile  curiosity,  sur- 
reptitiously gives  a  prick  to  his  elastic  ball, 
"to  see  what  makes  it  jump."  The  toy  is 
spoiled,  it  is  true,  which  is  a  great  pity,  but 
still  worse  is  it  to  hear  the  upbraidings  which 
are  showered  upon  his  defenceless  head  by  mother 
or  nurse.  How  much  better  would  it  be  to  re- 
prove him  gently  for  what  can  hardly  be  called  a 
punishable  act,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
opportunity  to  give  him  a  simple  lesson  in  natu7 
ral  philosophy,  which  would  never  be  forgotten. 
Or  again,  we  have  known  severe  correction  to 
have  followed  the  spontaneous  confession  of  a  fault, 
when  the  little  culprit,  at  the  expense  of  a  vast 
amount  of  sensibility  and  timidity,  has  stammer- 
ed forth  the  burden  that  has  been  lying  on  his 
mind  for  hours,  only  to  be  met  by  harsh  and 
injudicious  severity.  What  can  such  a  parent 
expect  as  the  result  of  his  discipline,  but  future 
falsehoods,  or  sly  attempts  at  concealment  ?  This 
reminds  us  of  an  incident  that  happened  to  us 
the  other  day.  While  walking  in  the  street,  we 
passed  two  or  three  children  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion :  their  looks  and  tones  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, more  especially  the  sentence  uttered  by  one 
as  we  passed,  "  My  mother  never  .spoke  a  rough 
word  to  me."  AV'^e  involuntarily  turned  and 
looked  at  the  boy.  There  he  stood,  a  sturdy- 
looking  little  fellow,  in  fustian  jacket  and  cordu- 
roy trowsers,  but  with  such  a  beaming,  happy 


face,  as  is  not  often  to  be  seen  in  a  poor  man's 
child.  And  who  can  wonder  at  the  look  of  care 
and  depression  that  is  often  visible  in  children 
who  are  snubbed,  and  twitted,  and  snapped  at 
constantly  ?  Of  course  we  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  children  are  frequently  placed  in  such  unhappy 
circumstances ;  yet,  how  few  parents  can  claim 
the  compliment  that  Cowper  pays  to  his  mother, 
when  he  speaks  of  her 

' '  Constant  flow  of  love  that  knew  no  fall. 
Ne'er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 
That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes." 

When  we  think  of  the  trifles,  the  very  no- 
things, that  will  make  a  child  happy  for  days 
and  weeks,  it  makes  one  sigh  to  think  how 
seldom  they  are  bestowed  on  them.  "  Little 
things  please  little  minds,"  we  sometimes  hear 
uttered  with  a  half-contemptuous  smile.  Fathers 
and  mothers,  be  thankful  that  it  is  so  !  Be  thank- 
ful that  a  handful  of  wild  flowers,  a  ripe  and 
ruddy  apple,  a  few  blocks  of  wood,  or  a  peacock's 
feather,  will  make  your  child  shout  for  joy,  and 
cause  his  dancing  limbs  to  bear  witness  to  the 
lightness  of  his  heart.  We  have  known  a  child 
amused  for  a  long  winter's  day,  when  cold  and 
sleet  have  confined  him  to  the  fireside,  by  half  an 
hour's  patient  instruction,  some  paper,  and  a  pair 
of  scissors;  while  his  bright,  intelligent  eyes 
have  borne  testimony  to  his  triumph  over  the 
miniature  boats  and  ships  that  he  has  construct- 
ed. We  repeat,  that  no  work  is  easier  or  so  well 
paid  as  the  amusement  of  children. 

"Their's  is  the  sunshine  of  the  breast ;" 
and  many  a  gentle  word,  or  encouraging  caress, 
is  treasured  in  their  hearts,  to  be  repaid  at  some 
future  time  by  simple  attentions  in  illness. 

Never  allow  your  children  to  he  idle.  Idle- 
ness is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  a  child  who  is 
allowed  to  hang  listlessly  over  the  fire,  and 
lounge  about  on  easy  chair  or  sofa,  will  assuredly 
be  a  burden  in  time  to  come.    If  he  appears 
wearied  of  his  toys,  draw  him  kindly  to  you,  and 
tell  or  read  some  simple  story ;  if  possible,  get 
him  to  copy  some  animal  or  bird  mentioned  in 
it ;  show  him  how  to  fabricate  a  walnut-shell 
boat,  or  a  fly-catcher,  or  an  ornament  for  the 
bed-room  candlestick,  or  some  coarse  netting  for 
cabbage-nets,  or  some  spills  for  lighting  candles. 
And  let  him  see  that  you  value  his  work,  by 
using  it.     Nothing  damps  a  child's  pleasure 
more,  after  he  has  completed  some  wonderful 
fabrication,  which  is  to  accomplish  marvels  in 
:  the  domestic  department,  than  to  see  it  laid 
'  aside  as  useless,  or  smiled  at  superciliously.  Use 
I  it,  if  it  be  possible ;  or,  still  better,  assist  him  in 
making  a  more  perfect  one.    It  always  seems 
more  difiicult  to  amuse  boys  than  girls,  be- 
'  cause  it  is  thought  efi'eminate  to  instruct  them  in 
many  things  with  which  girls  are  acquainted, 
i  This  we  believe  to  be  a  grand  mistake.  We  knew  a 
'  family  where  all  the  children,  both  boys  and 
[  girls,  were  taught  knitting  and  netting.    No  one 
was  allowed  to  make  their  marble  bags  for  them 
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and  certainly  marvellous  and  gorgeous  in  ttie  ex- 
treme were  the  colors  they  selected ;  still,  they 
were  more  prized  by  them  than  any  fabrications 
that  could  be  purchased,  besides  encouraging  a 
taste  for  industry  and  a  love  for  domestic  life. 
Our  readers  may  smile,  but  this  is  a  fact.  The 
boys  hailed  the  winter  evenings  with  pleasure, 
whfen  they  kept  time  with  their  busy  fingers  to  the 
narration  of  some  startling  adventure,  or  school 
exploit,  and,  far  from  becoming  "  feminized," 
grew  up  domesticated  in  their  tastes,  and  unlike 
the  shiftless  creatures  men  usually  are  in  the 
items  of  buttons  and  strings.  Always  accept 
the  home-manufactures  of  your  boys,  if  urged 
upon  you.  Many  a  happy  hour  will  be  passed 
by  your  little  son,  if  he  knows  that  the  rough 
piece  of  wood  which  he  is  so  elaborately  carving 
into  some  mythical  and  extinct  animal  will  be 
accepted  with  a  smile  and  treasured  with  love. 

Give  your  children  a  love  for  nature.  It  was 
our  favored  lot  to  be  brought  up  by  a  loving,  in- 
telligent. Christian  mother,  and  never  shall  we 
cease  to  feel  gratitude  to  her  memory  for  the 
many  pleasant  hours  her  early  lessons  have  in- 
sured us.  From  childhood  we  were  trained  to 
admire  and  love  natural  objects.  What  an  ova- 
tion was  performed  in  honor  of  th§  first  violet, 
and  what  a  joyous  discovery  it  was  to  ■espy  the 
fiirst  pale  primrose  of  the  season  !  Even  after 
long  years  of  sorrow  and  trial,  a  thrill  of  happi- 
ness returns  at  the  recollection  of  these  innocent 
pleasures ;  of  the  approval  she  never  omitted  to 
manifest  at  indications  of  a  desire  to  solve  any  of 
the  many  wonders  of  leaf,  and  bud,  and  flower ; 
of  the  pleasure  with  which  she  would  survey  our 
collections  of  variegated  snail-shells,  or  the  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  varieties  of  grasses  we 
could  collect.  She  also  allowed  us  to  feed 
caterpillars,  (always,  however,  being  most  scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  kindness  with  which  they  were 
treated),  and  no  words  could  describe  our  delight 
as  we  watched  the  wondrous  change  into  chrys- 
alis and  butterfly,  while  she  would  take  advan- 
tage of  it  to  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  still  more 
wondrous  transformation  of  the  human  body. 
The  evening  hours  of  an  intelligent  child  might 
be  profitably  employed  in  arranging  the  shells, 
grasses,  flowers,  etc.,  collected  during  the  sum- 
mer, placing  them  carefully  on  paper  or  card, 
and  writing  the  description  of  their  classes, 
orders,  or  parts  beneath.  Live  pets,  also,  deserve 
notice  here,  since  tending,  feeding,  and  nursing 
them  afford  great  delight  to  children,  and  foster 
their  kindly  feelings. 

By  all  means  encourage  hrofhers  and  shters 
to  love  the  sunie  amusements.  Of  course  those  of 
an  intellectual  kind  are  meant,  since  we  have  no 
desire  to  transform  our  boys  into  women,  or  to 
make  our  girls  romps.  But,  in  the  study  of 
botany,  or  natural  history,  one  may  materially 
aid  the  other.  The  boy  will  exhibit  more  cour- 
age and  dexterity  in  securing  the  prizes,  which 
the  "  neat-handed  Phillis"  can  more  deliberately 


manipulate  and  examine ;  or  the  girl  may  make 
a  very  pretty  drawing  of  the  various  butterflies, 
beetles,  etc.,  which  the  boy  may  color ;  while 
the  neatest  writer  may  add  the  description.  A 
charming  little  volume  might  thus  be  commenced 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  which  both  would 
enjoy  to  review  as  they  progress,  and  mark  the 
improvement  they  have  made.  Or,  again,  a  boy 
who  was  clever  as  a  carpenter  might  be  directed 
how  to  form  very  pretty  baskets  and  vases  for 
holding  the  flower-pots  in  the  drawing-room  or 
garden,  while  the  girl  could  cleverly  decorate 
them  with  pine  cones  (split  down  the  centre  in 
order  to  be  more  easily  glued),  which,  if  wished, 
could  afterwards  be  varnished;  or  bouquets  of 
flowers  might  be  skeletonized  and  bleached  at 
the  sole  expense  of  time  and  trouble,  and  thus  a 
charming  ornament  for  the  parlor  would  be 
produced.  Hundreds  of  these  little  employ- 
ments will  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
any  intelligent  mother,  and  she  will  then  be 
spared  the  annoyance  of  a  listless,  "  What  shall 
I  do?  I  have  nothing  to  do!"  that  too  often 
degenerates  into  ill-humor  and  peevishness. 
Never  mind  how  trivial  the  occupation,  so  that 
it  be  but  useful,  and  trains  your  child  to  an  ab- 
horrence of  idleness. 

Never  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  ansioer  your 
children's  questions.  How  often  do  we  hear  the 
tart  reply,  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  child;  pray 
don't  tease  me  when  you  see  I'm  busy !"  This  is 
the  surest  way  to  stunt  the  growth  of  your  child's 
mind.  It  is  the  most  cruel  and  ruthless  conduct 
possible,  thus  to  deny  a  child  the  information  for 
which  he  craves,  and  to  allow  him  to  feel  all  the 
awkwardness  and  pain  to  which  ignorance  ex- 
poses him.  Rather  hail  with  joy  these  indica- 
tions of  a  growing  mind,  and  make  the  little 
inquirer  happy  by  drawing  him  to  you  with  a 
kiss,  and  as  full  and  patient  an  elucidation  as  he 
may  require. 

Make  your  children  happy  in  each  other,  en- 
couraging them  to  feel  that  a  pleasure  enjoyed 
alone  is  only  half  enjoyed.  If  one  of  them  buy 
only  a  farthing  sugar-stick,  teach  him  to  feel  a 
delight  in  ofiering  a  taste  to  all  the  rest.  As  far 
as  possible,  let  their  presents  to  each  other  be  of 
their  own  manufacture — not  purchases.  Let  the 
boys  carve  silk-winders,  or  make  bone  crochet 
hooks,  or  copy  in  their  best  style  some  favorite 
poem,  transcribing  it  into  a  neat  manuscript 
volume,  perhaps  adorned  with  original  illustra- 
tions. Let  the  girls  make  bookmarks,  satchels 
for  schoolbooks,  or  a  leathern  cover  for  some  fa- 
vorite -volume.  Cherish  the  little  outbursts  of 
afiection  natural  to  them.  Do  not  chide  your 
boys  for  a  few  irrepressible  tears  at  leaving  home 
for  boarding  school,  nor  encourage  "  manliness" 
at  the  expense  of  brotherly  afiection,  and  do  not 
grudge  an  hour  bestowed  upon  a  little  pains-tak- 
ing letter-writer  or  juvenile  composer,  who  is 
anxious  to  give  an  account  of  various  home  de- 
tails to  the  absent  one.    Let  him  write  two  or 
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three  sentences  of  his  epistle  each  night,  over- 
looked by  an  elder  sister ;  the  one  will  feel 
happy  at  being  able  to  instruct,  the  other  will 
be  grateful  at  the  sight  of  the  letters  that  grow 
beneath  his  pen.  By  any  means,  at  any  expense 
of  trouble  to  yourself,  make  home  happy  to  your 
children ;  let  it  always  remain  in  their  memories 
as  a  type  of  all  that  is  peaceful,  loving,  and  at- 
tractive ;  let  them  constantly  revert  to  it  as  a 
soothing  remembrance  in  the  hours  of  pain, 
sorrow,  or  privation,  and  let  its  associations  be  so 
hallowed  and  precious  as  to  restrain  them  in 
temptation  and  strengthen  them  in  trial.  Yours 
is  a  noble  mission ;  oh,  parents !  see  that  ye  fulfil 
it  with  that  wisdom  and  gentleness  which  shall 
prove  you  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  honor  it 
confers  ! —  The  Leisure  Hour. 

EKIENDS'  KEVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELTFH  MONTH  47r858. 

Reading  Circles — The  Old  and  the 
Young. — A  correspondent,  whose  contributions 
occasionally  enrich  our  pages,  and  whose  age  and 
religious  experience  impart  weight  and  value  to 
his  sentiments,  refers  in  a  late  letter  to  a  subject 
— the  social  intercourse  and  associated  reading  of 
old  and  young — which  we  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  by  intro- 
ducing his  brief  remarks.  He  says  : — "  In  cities 
and  towns,  and,  indeed,  everywhere  where  Friends 
are  sufficiently  numerous  and  compact,  I  think 
reading  societies  or  circles,  coming  together  at 
stated  times,  at  different  Friends'  houses — the 
old  and  the  young  meeting  with  one  accord  in 
one  place — are  often  of  great  use.  They  tend  to 
promote  a  taste  for  useful  reading,  and  while  the 
younger  members  profit  by  the  counsel  and  ex- 
ample of  the  older,  the  latter  may  be  brightened 
by  associating  with  the  youth.  Indeed,  I  always 
am  led  to  fear  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
family  arrangement,  where  the  young  and  the 
old  keep  aloof  from  each  other.  I  have  visited  in 
some  families  where  children  and  young  people 
were  growing  up,  and  I  could  scarcely  get  a 
sight  of  one  of  them ; — but  if,  by  accident,  I  fell 
in  with  one,  I  was  sure  to  have  a  pleasant  inter- 
view." 

One  of  the  advantages  connected  with'  social 
reading  circles,  arises  from  the  opportunities  they 
alford  to  young  people,  who  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent from  their  parental  homes,  and  reside  in 
boarding  houses,  to  form  proper  associations,  and 
receive  tlie  kind,  religious  care  and  attentions  of 
their  elder  friends. 


The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — It  is  gratifying 
to  learn,  from  both  public  and  private  accounts, 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  cane  has  been  exten- 
sive the  present  year  in  some  parts  of  the  West- 
ern States,  and  that  large  quantities  of  excellent 
molasses  have  been  made.  Where  the  crops  of 
wheat  and  oats  have  failed,  and  that  of  Indian 
corn  has  been  small,  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  has 
yielded  abundantly,  and  it  is  bdieved  that  it  will 
become  an  established  and  profitable  crop. 

Numerous  mills  have  been  erected  for  crush- 
ing the  canes,  and  the  proprietors  are  offering  to 
manufacture  the  molasses  on  terms  which  will 
remunerate  the  farmer.  A  friend  in  Iowa,  re- 
ferring to  the  Sorghum,  says: — "It  flourishes 
here.  The  seed  ripens  and  the  sweetening  comes 
to  maturity,  yielding  ample  compensation  to  the 
free  hands  that  have  been  employed  in  cultivat- 
ing the  cane  and  pressing  and  preparing  the 
syrup.  The  present  price  of  the  syrup  is  60 
cents  per  gallon,  but  some  farmers  think  it  can 
be  made  for  25  cents.  The  people  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  crops  they  can  safely  rely  upon  as 
remunerative,  and  some  value  it  on  account  of 
its  anti-slavery  character." 

A  correspondent  in  Indiana,  who  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  says  the  molasses 
is  decidedly  better  than  it  was  last  autumn,  and 
sells  readily  at  60  to  75  cents  per  gallon. 

From  the  experiments  already  made,  a  strong 
hope  is  entertained  by  many  that  sugar  also  will 
eventually  be  profitably  derived  from  the  Chinese 
cane,  as  well  as  from  the  Imphee  or  African  cane. 
It  is  certain  that  sugar  has  been  made  in  small 
quantities,  and  further  experience  may  lead  to  its 
general  manufacture.  The  special  interest  which 
we  feel  in  this  subject  and  which  induces  us  to 
notice  it,  arises  from  its  close  relation  to  the  great 
moral  question  of  avoiding  a  participation  in  the 
frujts  of  slavery,  or,  adopting  the  language  of 
our  Discipline,  "  to  be  no  xcay  accessory  to  this 
enormous  national  evil,  but  to  discourage  it  by 
all  the  justifiable  means  in  [our]  power;"  not 
"doing  any  thing  yvherehy  their  [the  slaves'] 
bondage  may  be  prolonged;"  "not  to  be  in  a7ii/ 
ivise  concerned  in  purchasing,  disposing  of,  or 
holding  mankind  as  slaves,"  nor  "  by  any  means 
encourage  or  countenance  a  traffic  in  slaves." 


Great  difficulty  has  often  been  experienced  by 
Friends  in  the  country  who  have  wished  to  ob- 
tain suitable  boarding  for  their  daughters  in  the 
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city,  while  attending  schools  or  engaged  in  other 
pursuits.  A  female  Friend,  whose  house  is  in 
a  pleasant,  central  situation,  offers  accommoda- 
tions for  several  of  this  class.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  OflSce. 


Married,  On  the  25th  ult.,  at  FrienJs'  Meeting, 
Westfi eld,  N.  J.,  Joseph  Stokes,  to  Mary  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  WaningtoE. 

 ,  At  Red  Cedar  Meeting  of  Friends,  on  the 

13th  of  10th  mo.,  1858,  Jesse  Negus,  son  of  Israel  and 
Lydia  G.  Negus,  (the  latter  deceased,)  to  Rachel  E. 
Mather,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  E.  Mather, 
both  members  of  Red  Cedar  Monthly  Meeting,  Cedar 
County,  Iowa. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Hillier,  Prince 

Edward  County,  0.  W.,  the  19th  of  11th  mo.,  John  T. 
CoMSTOCK,  of  Rollin  Monthly  Meeting,  Michigan,  and 
Elizabeth  L.  Wright,  of  Belleville,  C.  W.,  a  member 
of  West  Lake  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Mordecai 
Cloud,  26th  of  3d  mo.,  185Y,  John  Baldwin,  in  the  Y6th 
year  of  his  age. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Elijah 

Davis,  the  29th  of  6th  mo.,  1858,  Charlotte  Bald- 
win, widow  of  John  Baldwin,  in  the  SOt^year  of  her 
age.  W 

 ,  On  the  i3th  of  8th  mo.,  1858,  Nathan  Bales, 

(an  Elder,)  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  All  the  above 
were  members  of  Westfield  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Hamilton  County,  Indiana. 

 ,  On  the  12th  inst.,  at  his  residence  at  Hors- 
ham, Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  William  Lukens,  an 
esteemed  member  of  Abington  IMonthly  Meeting,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  A.t  Acushnet,  Mass.,  on  the  6th  of  9th  mo. 

last,*HANNAH  T.  Taber,  wife  of  William  0.  Taber,  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 

This  dear  friend  had  for  several  years  been  increas- 
ingly concerned  to  be  found  doing  her  Heavenly 
Father's  will,  and  by  abiding  in  patience  under  his 
forming  hand,  she  had  found  it  required  of  her  to  de- 
clare of  his  goodness  and  to  invite  others  to  come  unto 
Him,  to  taste  and  see  that  He  is  good.  Although 
laboring  under  much  bodily  infirmity,  and  her  hear- 
ing very  much  impaired,  she  was  enabled  so  to  place 
her  trust  and  confidence  in  Him  who  she  believed  had 
called  her  to  the  work,  that  she  was  brought  to  give 
full  proof  of  her  ministry,  which  was  acknowledged 
by  her  friends  in  the  Fourth  month,  185Y. 

For  some  months  previous  to  her  decease  she  was 
especially  concerned  to  attend  promptly  to  any  and 
every  impression  of  duty  that  was  presented  to  her 
mind,  and  appeared  to  be  strongly  impressed  with  the 
nece.-sity  of  doing  her  day's  work  in  the  day  time. 
This  we  humbly  trust  she  was  blessed  with  ability  to 
do,  and  that  she  was  favored  to  finish  her  course  in 
peace. 

 ,  At  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  the  25th  of  10th  month 

last,  Holdah  H.  Meader,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Martha 
Meader,  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age.  She  had  for  a 
number  of  years  been  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  of 
which  she  suffered  much,  especially  for  a  few  months 
previous  to  her  death,  all  of  which  she  bore  with  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  and  was  favored  to  retain  her 
intellectual  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  last. 

She  was  a  beloved  member  of  Sandwich  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  for  many  years  was  entrusted  with  the 
responsible  offices  of  clerk  and  overseer  of  the  meet- 
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ing  to  which  she  belonged,  the  duties  of  which  she 
was  enabled  to  perform  to  the  satisfaction  of  her 
friends.  In  early  life  she  was  mercifully  favored  with 
the  visitations  of  divine  love,  under  the  influence  of 
which  she  was  enabled  in  a  good  degree  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  manifestations  of  truth  in  her  own 
mind,  and  thereby  was  preserved  from  many  of  the 
snares  and  temptations  incident  to  youth  ;  and  becom- 
ing from  conviction  attached  to  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  Friends,  she  was  enabled  to  sustain  a  uni- 
form example  of  plainness  and  consistency  through 
life,  which  was  evinced  by  a  concern  to  discharge 
faithfully  every  filial,  social  and  religious  duty,  and 
her  frfends  have  the  consoling  evidence  that  by  sub- 
mission to  the  redeeming  power  of  divine  grace,  she 
was  prepared  to  meet  the  solemn  close,  and  that 
through  the  mercy  of  our  heavenly  Father  in  our  holy 
Redeemer  and  Saviour,  she  was  permitted  to  enter 
into  that  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous  of  every 
generation. 

Died,  Near  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  20th  of  11th  mo., 
after  a  short  illness,  Rachel  Crenshaw,  wife  of  John 
B.  Crenshaw,  aged  forty-one  years.  Although  sud- 
denly called  to  part  with  her  beloved  companion  and 
children,  towards  whom  she  had  faithfully  and  affec- 
tionately discharged  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother, 
she  left  the  consoling  evidence  that  her  love  and  trust 
were  centered  on  the  rock  of  ages,  Christ  Jesus  her 
Lord  and  Saviour,  whom  she  had  been  concerned  to 
follow  in  the  Christian's  dedicated  walk. 

 ,  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  11th  month, 

at  his  residence  in  this  city,  much  respected  and  be- 
loved, William  E.  Hacker,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age. 

 ,  In  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  llth  mo.  1st,  1858, 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  George  B.  Almy,  in  the  87th  year 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Dartmouth  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends. 

 ,  On  the  8th  of  9th  mo.,  1858,  Hannah  Cham- 

NESS,  wife  of  Edward  Chamness,  in  the  73d  year  of 
her  age. 

 ,  On  the  14th  of  5th  mo,,  1858,  Jase  Brav,  wife 

of  Allen  Bray,  in  the  45th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  Suddenly,  on  24th  of  9th  mo.  last,  in  a  car- 
riage, while  on  her  way  to  Western  Yearly  i^leeting, 
Ruth  Vestal,  a  member  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Hendricks  co.,  Indiana,  aged  78  years  and  3  days. 

She  appeared  to  be  in  usual  health  when  she  got  in 
the  carriage  to  ride  to  meeting ;  but  before  she  had 
proceeded  more  than  half  a  mile,  she  expired,  falling 
into  the  arms  of  her  daughter,  by  whose  side  she  was 
sitting,  and  with  whom  she  was  freely  conversing, 
not  having  seen  each  other  for  five  years  before  ;  thus 
our  dear  friend  departed  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

 ,  On  the  9th  of  8th  mo.,  1858,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, Baetlet  Y.  Davis,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age, 
a  member  of  Deep  River  Monthly  Meeting,  Gluilford 
county,  N.  C.  He  bore  his  suffering  with  Christian 
meekness  and  resignation,  expressing  no  desire  to  live 
only  on  account  of  his  family,  who  mourn  their  irrep- 
arable loss,  but  not  without  the  consoling  assurance 
that  their  great  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 


THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  MONITOR 
Is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  is  intended  to  go  to 
press  at  the  close  of  the  year.  From  some  parts  of 
the  country  few  accounts  have  as  yet  been  received. 
The  committee  of  publication  again  ask  the  aid  of 
their  friends  in  the  several  Yearly  Meetings,  and  re- 
quest that  suitable  obituary  notices  intended  for  the 
Monitor  may  be  promptly  forwarded  to 

William  Wood,  389  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
Henry  Dickinson,  83  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 
LORD  DERBY  ON  WAR. 

At  a  recent  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  in  London, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  is  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  used  the  following  striking  language  : 

"  I  do  not  say  that  complications  may  not  arise, 
or  that  differences  may  not  present  themselves 
between  different  countries ;  but  this  I  do  say, 
and  I  say  it  with  the  confidence  that  I  am 
speaking  nothing  but  the  bare  truth,  that  all  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  are  fully  convinced,  if 
not  of  the  sinfulness  of  war,  at  all  events  of  the 
necessary  evils  attendant  upon  a  state  of  war, 
and  that  the  valuable  labors  of  diplomacy  are 
directed,  and  never  were  they  employed  with 
more  success  and  with  more  zeal  than  at  the 
present  time,  to  smooth  difficulties,  to  remove 
obstacles,  and  to  find,  in  every  difference  which 
may  occur  between  various  Powers,  a  peaceable 
rather  than  a  hostile  solution."  Amongst  the 
best  means  for  preserving  peace,  the  Earl  refer- 
red to  "a  determination  not  willingly  to  give  or 
to  take  offence,  a  determination  if  offence  unhap- 
pily arise  to  have  reference  to  the  principle  which, 
to  its  endless  honor,  was  embodied  in  the  pro- 
tocols of  the  conference  of  Paris — namely,  to  re- 
sort, in  the  first  instance,  not  to  hostilities,  but  to 
the  good  ofl[ices  and  the  mediation  of  some 
friendly  Power.  Lastly,  as  the  cardinal  point  of 
all  our  foreign  policy,  the  firm  and  unflinching 
adherence,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter,  to 
every  treaty  obligation  into  which  this  country 
may  have  entered." 


WHAT  LOTTERIES  DO. 

Ten  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  were  arrested  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  lately. 
The  G-azette  says :  "  The  affidavits  upon  which 
warrants  were  issued  for  these  parties  were  all 
made  by  Frederick  Todenbier,  a  German  me- 
chanic, who  relates  his  experience  in  the  lottery 
business  with  emotion.  He  says  he  has  been 
purchasing  tickets  for  years — that  he  spent  all 
he  earned,  and  all  he  could  borrow,  in  these  ruin- 
ous speculations — that  he  has  impoverished  him- 
self and  family  to  such  a  degree  that  they  have 
frequently  had  to  live  upon  a  single  meal  a  day, 
and  that  of  the  most  scanty  character;  in  short, 
that  he  had  become  almost  a  maniac  upon  the 
subject  of  drawing  a  prize,  and  at  last  getting 
his  hard-earned  money  back.  He  has  been  driven 
to  the  verge  of  despair  and  destruction,  and  hav- 
ing become  convinced  of  the  wide-spread  ruin 
which  the  lottery  business  is  inflicting  upon  the 
community,  is  determined  to  do  his  utmost  to 
break  it  up.  Todenbier  assures  the  officers  that 
there  are  at  least  a  hundred  within  the  circle  of 
his  own  acquaintance  who  are  daily  spending 
their  earnings  in  the  vain  hope  of  eventually 
drawing  a  fortune." 


MASON  AND  DIXON's  LINE. 

BY  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  remarkable  LinCj 
which  bears  the  names  of  the  surveyors,  and 
forms  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  our  an- 
cient Bailiwick  ;  but  every  body — even  in  Ches- 
ter County — does  not  know  its  exact  history, — 
nor  how  that  curious  little  peak  on  the  maps 
of  our  territory,  happened  to  run  tapering  down 
to  a  mathematical  point,  between  the  curved  line 
of  New  Castle  County  and  the  right  line  of 
Maryland.  It  is  one  of  our  geographical  celeb- 
rities ;  and  deserves  to  be  understood  by  all  in- 
telligent persons  residing  in  its  vicinity.  The 
phrase,  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,"  has  been 
echoing  in  our  ears  ever  since  1820, — when,  du- 
ring the  excited  debate  in  Congress,  on  the 
question  of  excluding  Slavery  from  Missouri, 
that  eccentric  genius,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
was  continually  harping  on  the  words  ;  and  those 
words  were  as  constantly  reiterated  thi'ough  every 
newspaper  in  the  land.  The  phrase  thus  became 
as  common  and  familiar  among  the  people,  as 
that  other,  used  by  old  Felix  Walker,  of  North 
Carolina,  on  the  same  occasion, — who,  when  the 
"  question  (|^as  impatiently  demanded,  declared 
that  his  constituents  expected  to  hear  from  him, 
and  that  before  the  vote  was  taken,  he  must 
"  make  a  speech  for  Buncombe" — one  of  the 
counties  of  his  district. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  the  writer  of  this 
note  the  person,  to  furnish  a  complete,  detailed 
account  of  the  memorable  controversy  between 
the  Lords  Baltimore  and  the  family  of  Penn, — 
which  lasted  from  1682  until  1767 :  yet  a  full 
history  of  it,  with  all  its  romantic,  and  sometimes 
riotous,  border  incidents — notwithstanding  the 
interesting  Memoirs  already  written — is  still  a 
desideratum ;  which,  no  doubt,  the  accomplish- 
ed pen  of  Mr.  Latrobe  could  well  supply,  if  his 
engagements  permitted. 

The  object  here,  however,  is  merely  to  at- 
tempt a  synoptical  view,  or  condensed  sketch  of 
the  protracted  contest, — and  especially  of  the 
operations  of  the  two  men  who  carried  out,  as 
nearly  as  they  could,  the  final  agreement  of  the 
contending  parties,  after  an  inveterate  and  costly 
dispute  of  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

At  the  first  planting  of  British  colonies,  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  this  continent,  the  whole  terri- 
tory seems  to  have  been  comprehended  under 
the  names  of  Virginia  and  New  England, — in- 
cluding some  settlements  of  Dutch  and  Swedes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware — 
then  called  the  North  and  South  rivers.  The 
States  which  now  inteiTene,  had  no  existence  at 
that  day. 

In  1632,  Charles  the  First  granted  to  Cece- 
lius  Calvert,  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore,  "  all  that 
part  of  the  I'eiiinsula,  or  Chersonese,  lying  in 
the  parts  of  America  between  the  ocean  on  the 
east,  and  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  on  the  west;  di- 
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vided  from  the  residue  thereof  by  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  promontory  or  headland,  called 
Watkin's  point,  situate  upon  the  Bay  aforesaid, 
near  the  river  of  Wighco  [Wicomico  ?]  on  the 
west,  unto  the  main  ocean  on  the  east,  and  be- 
tween that  boundary  on  the  south,  and  that  part 
of  the  Bay  of  Delaware  on  the  north,  which 
lieth  under  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  where 
New  England  terminates." 

Under  this  grant.  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  de- 
scendants claimed  the  whole  Peninsula,  from  the 
above  mentioned  "  right  line"  to  the  fortieth  de- 
gree of  latitude ;  but  his  title,  in  strictness,  only 
extended  to  that  portion  of  it  hitherto  unsettled  or 
uncultivated  (Jinctenus  inculta), — and  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  had  previously  settled  on  the  west- 
ern margin  of  the  Delaware.  The  Duke  of  York 
subsequently  conquered  not  only  the  Dutch  set- 
tlements east  of  the  Delaware  (now  parts  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey), — but  also  those  on  the 
western  shore,  and  exercised  sovereignty  over 
them,  until  1682, — when  he  transferred  his 
claim  on  the  western  shore,  and  Bay  of  Delaware, 
to  William  Penn,  who  had  early  perceived  the 
importance  of  owning  that  side  of  the  river  all 
the  way  from  his  province  to  the  ^ean  ;  and 
hence  the  annexation  of  the  "  three  lo^R  counties 
on  Delaware,"  now  constituting  the  State  of  that 
name. 

The  title  being  contested,  and  the  late  owner 
being  now  King  James  the  Second,  it  was  order- 
ed by  a  decree  of  his  council,  in  1685,  "  that 
for  avoiding  further  differences,  the  tract  of  land 
lying  between  the  Bay  of  Delaware  and  the 
eastern  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  on  the  other,  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  by 
a  line  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen  to  the 
fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  southern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  by  charter, — and  that 
the  one  half  thereof  lying  toward  the  Bay  of 
Delaware  and  the  eastern  sea,  be  adjudged  to  be- 
long to  his  majesty,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
Lord  Baltimore,  as  comprised  in  his  charter." 

The  decrees  of  royalty  not  being  as  debatable 
just  then,  as  they  have  been  since, — of  course, 
ilie  recent  conveyance  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Peninsula  to  William  Penn  by  his  majesty,  while 
Duke  of  York,  was  regarded  as  entirely  valid, 
rhis  decree,  however,  did  not  remove  the  difficul- 
;y  existing  between  the  Proprietaries :  for  the 
:rue  situation  of  Cape  Henlopen  was  still  uncer- 
;ain,  and  the  middle  of  the  Peninsula  was  yet  to 
)e  ascertained. 

The  occurrence  of  death  among  the  parties, 
ind  the  existence  of  a  litigious  spirit,  protracted 
he  dispute  until  the  10th  of  May,  1732, — when 
in  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  sons  of 
fV^illiam  Penn  and  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore, 
;reat  grandson  of  the  original  patentee  of  Mary- 
and.  They  mutually  agreed,  "  that  a  semi-cir- 
ile  should  be  drawn  at  twelve  English  statute 
niles  around  New  Castle,  agreeably  to  the  deed 

the  Duke  of  York  to  William  Penn,  in  1682; 
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that  an  east  and  west  line  should  be  drawn,  be- 
ginning at  Cape  Henlopen — which  was  admitted 
to  be  below  Cape  Corwdius  [the  present  Cape 
Henlopen] — and  running  westward  to  the  exact 
middle  of  the  Peninsula;  that  from  the  exact 
middle  of  the  Peninsula,  between  the  two  Bays 
of  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  and  the  end  of  the 
line  intersecting  it  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Hen- 
lopen, a  line  should  be  run  northward,  so  as  to 
form  a  tangent  with  the  periphery  of  the  semi- 
circle at  New  Castle,  drawn  with  the  radius  of 
twelve  English  statute  miles,  whether  such  a  line 
should  take  a  due  north  course  or  not ;  that  after 
the  said  northwardly  line  should  touch  the  New 
Castle  semi-circle,  it  should  be  run  further  north- 
ward until  it  reached  the  same  latitude  as  fifteen 
English  statute  miles  due  south  of  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia ;  that 
from  the  northern  point  of  such  line,  a  due  west 
line  should  be  run,  at  least  for  the  present, 
across  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  twenty-five 
miles  beyond  it, — and  to  the  western  limits  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  occasion  and  the  improve- 
ments of  the  country  should  require ;  that  that 
part  of  the  due  west  line  not  actually  run,  though 
imaginary,  should  be  considered  to  be  the  true 
boundary  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;"  * 

*  *  *  and  "  that  the  route  should  be  well 
marked  by  trees  and  other  natural  objects,  and 
designated  by  stone  pillars,  sculptured  with  the 
arms  of  the  contracting  parties,  facing  their  re- 
spective possessions." 

This  important  document,  though  seemingly 
so  free  from  ambiguity,  was  afterward  the  sub- 
ject of  much  litigation  ;  but  was  finally  carried 
into  complete  effect,  in  all  its  parts.  It  accounts 
for  the  remarkable  boundaries  of  the  "three 
lower  Counties,"  —  which  counties,  however, 
would  not  stay  annexed  to  Pennsylvania,  but 
took  an  early  occasion  to  set  up  for  themselves, 
(something  like  the  Free-Soilers  of  Kansas,  at 
Topeka)  ;  and  at  the  Revolution,  became  the 
valiant  little  State  of  Delaware. 

The  quiet  of  the  Provinces  continuing  to  be 
interrupted,  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  settlers 
along  the  border,  both  parties  applied,  in  1737, 
to  the  King's  Council,  for  some  order  which 
should  lessen  or  allay  these  ferments.  An  ami- 
cable temporary  arrangement,  however,  was  in 
the  mean  time  effected  by  the  parties  ;  and  they 
agreed  "  that  all  the  vacant  land  not  now  pos- 
sessed by,  or  under  either  of  them,  on  the  east 
side  of  Susquehanna  River  down  as  far  as  fifteen 
miles  and  a  quarter  south  of  the  latitude  of  the 
most  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  Susquehanna,  as  far  south 
as  fourteen  miles  and  three  quarters  south  of  the 
latitude  of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  should  be  subject  to  the  temporary 
and  provisional  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania ;  and 
that  all  vacant  land  not  possessed  by  or  under 
either,  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna,  south 
of  the  said  temporary  limits,  should  be  subject 
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to  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland,  until  the  boun- 
daries were  finally  settled, — but  to  be  without 
prejudice  to  either  party."  And  when  this  Con- 
vention was  reported  to  the  Council,  his  majesty 
was  pleased  to  order  that  the  Proprietaries  of 
the  said  respective  Provinces  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  do  cause  the  said  agreement  to  be 
carried  into  execution. 

The  order  was  accordingly  promulgated  by 
proclamation  in  the  Provinces,  and  commissioners 
were  the  following  year  appointed  to  run  the 
temporary  line ;  Richard  Peters  and  Lawrence 
Growden,  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Col. 
Levin  Gale  and  Samuel  Chamberlaine,  on  that 
of  Maryland.  These  commissioners  commenced 
their  active  operations  in  the  spring  of  1739, 
(their  place  of  hegimving  does  not  appear) — and 
after  proceeding  as  far  as  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna,  were  interrupted  by  the  departure 
of  Col.  Gale,  on  account  of  death  and  sickness 
in  his  family,  and  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlaine that  he  had  no  authority  to  continue 
operations  without  the  attendance  of  his  col- 
league. 

The  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  deeming  their 
power  to  proceed  limited  to  a  joint  operation  with 
those  of  Maryland,  were  thereupon  instructed 
by  Gov.  Thomas  to  proceed  alone.  They  ac- 
cordingly did  so ;  and  ran  the  line  westward  of 
the  Susquehanna,  "  to  the  most  western  of  the 
Kittochtinny  Hills,"  which  now  forms  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  County  of  Franklin.  The 
course  run  by  these  Commissioners  formed  the 
famous  "  temporary  line"  so  well  known  to  the 
lawyers  and  early  settlers  along  the  southern  bor- 
der of  Pennsylvania. 

The  controversy,  nevertheless,  still  continued; 
the  cause  got  into  Chanceiy,  on  the  construction 
of  the  Agreement  of  May  10,  1732,  and  was 
not  decided  until  1750.  On  the  hearing,  Lord 
Baltimore's  counsel  contended  that  it  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect,  by  reason  of  its  vague- 
ness, uncertainty,  &c.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
(Hardwicke),  however,  overcame  all  the  objec- 
tions, urged  in  a  long-winded  argument  of  five 
daj's'  duration, — and  decreed  a  performance  of 
the  articles  of  agreement.  He  directed  that  new 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  within  three 
months  after  the  decree,  who,  should  commence 
their  operations  in  November  following.  He 
further  ordered,  that  the  centre  of  the  semi-cir- 
cle should  be  fixed  as  near  the  centre  of  the  town 
of  New  Castle  as  may  be, — that  it  should  be  de- 
scribed with  a  radius  of  twelve  English  statute 
miles,  "  so  that  no  part  of  the  town  should  be 
further  than  that  distance  from  the  periphery ; 
and  that  Cape  Ilodopen  should  be  taken  to  be 
situated  as  it  was  laid  down  in  the  chart  accom- 
panying the  articles  of  agreement,"  i.  e.  at  Fen- 
ivick's  Mfind,  about  fifteen  miles  southward  of 
the  present  Cape  Henlopen. 

The  commissioners  were  appointed  agreeably 
to  the  decree,  and  met  at  New  Castle  on  the  fif- 


teenth of  November,  1750.  They  fixed  upon 
the  court  house  in  New  Castle  as  the  centre  for 
drawing  the  semi-circle ;  but  Lord  Baltimore's 
commissioners  conjured  up  a  new  and  unexpect- 
ed difficulty,  by  insisting  that  the  radii  of  the 
semi-circle  should  be  measured  superficially, 
without  allowing  for  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground, — regardless  of  the  absurd  consequences 
resulting  from  such  mode  of  measurement  in 
creating  inequality  in  the  radii,  and  the  conse- 
Cjuent  impossibility  of  describing  any  thing  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  semi-circle.  Yet,  as  the 
objection  was  persisted  in,  the  Proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania  were  again  under  the  necessity  of  a 
further  application  to  Chancery;  and,  in  1751, 
obtained  a  decision  in  favor  of  horizontal  measure- 
ment. 

The  commissioners  again  proceeded  in  their 
task.  Having  run  the  semi-circle  in  conformity 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor's  decree,  and  marked  it 
on  the  ground,  they  commenced  their  operations 
at  the  point  then  known  as  Cape  Henlopen. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


BREAD  IN  PARIS. 

Every  H^'  of  wheat,  flour  or  meal  that  comes 
to  the  city  must  be  brought  to  the  Halle  au  Ble, 
or  Grain  Hall.  This  is  an  immense  area,  en- 
closed with  a  circular  wall,  and  covered  by  a 
huge  dome,  so  that  it  presents  a  vast  unbroken 
hall  of  grand  and  beautiful  proportions,  lighted 
from  the  top.  Various  stalls,  with  desks,  form 
the  offices  of  the  clerks  and  employees.  On  the 
floor  of  this  hall  are  piled  up,  cob-house  fashion, 
in  huge  piles,  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  the 
bags  of  grain,  presenting  to  the  visitor  a  striking 
panorama  of  solid  plenty. 

The  city  of  Paris  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  not 
for  defence,  as  it  is  comparatively  slight,  but 
simply  for  police,  revenue,  and  other  municipal 
purposes,  one  of  which  is  the  regulation  of  the 
bread  market.  Barriers,  that  is  gates,  with 
police  attendants  and  revenue  oflficers,  form  the 
only  entrance  to  the  city,  except  the  river  Seine, 
which  has  also  its  guards.  Every  bushel  of 
wheat  or  other  grain  brought  to  the  city  for  sale 
must  be  registered  and  stored  at  the  grain  hall, 
under  heavy  penalties.  This  regulation  is  rigid- 
ly enforced,  which  it  is  easy  to  do  at  the  barriers 
with  so  bulky  an  article ;  especially  as  the  bags 
must  be  of  uniform  size. 

From  this  register  of  the  daily  supply,  the 
government  of  the  city  knows  at  any  hour  just 
how  many  pounds  or  pecks  of  grain  of  any  kind 
there  are  in  Paris.  From  the  accurate  statistics 
required  to  be  furnished,  they  know  how  much 
flour  or  meal  is  baked  daily  at  each  bakery,  and 
how  much  broad  of  all  kinds  is  consumed.  They 
j  are  therefore  able  to  fix  the  weight  and  price  of 
loaves,  each  size  and  shape  of  which  has  its  ap- 
propriate name,  according  to  the  ratio  l)ctw  ecu 
supply  and  demand,  allowing  a  fair  and  just 
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profit  to  producers,  traders  and  bakers ;  no  more, 
no  less.  This  price,  thus  fairly  graduated  at 
short  intervals,  is  fully  proclaimed  to  the  public, 
the  dealers,  the  bakers  and  the  police. 

The  police  are  authorized  to  drop  in  at  any 
time  into  any  bakery  or  breadsliop,  wherever 
bread  is  exposed  for  sale,  and  weigh  the  loaves. 
There  is  also  a  special  inspecting  officer  appointed 
for  this  express  purpose.  His  visits  are  not  stated, 
that  they  may  not  have  things  got  ready  for  ex- 
hibition instead  of  inspection,  according  to  the 
English  and  American  fashion  of  doing  such 
things.  If  the  inspector  finds  the  weight  defi- 
cient, or  the  price  of  a  particular  kind  of  loaf 
too  high  for  the  grade,  all  the  bread  in  the  shop 
is  swept  off  at  once,  and  distributed  to  the  hospi- 
tals and  other  eleemosynary  establishments  of  the 
city. 


THE  ICE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
(Concluded  from  page  191.) 

Occasionally,  while  the  ice  is  forming  in  De- 
cember and  January,  the  icemen  pass  over  its 
surface,  after  it  is  thick  enough  to  bear  their 
weight,  and  break  holes  in  it,  if  thcMjs  no  snow 
on  it.  In  this  way  the  formation  iSRcelerated 
by  the  overflow  of  the  water,  and  the  ice  itself 
forms  faster  at  the  bottom.  The  surface  is  kept 
as  free  as  possible  of  snow,  because  this  greatly 
retards  the  formation.  Ordinarily  snow  falls  be- 
fore there  has  been  cold  enough  to  form  ice  of 
suitable  thickness.  If  this  occurs  when  the  ice 
is  four  or  more  inches  thick  and  the  snow  is  not 
heavy  enough  to  sink  the  ice,  it  is  usually  re- 
moved by  the  "  snow-scrapers,"  which  are  made 
of  wood  and  are  drawn  by  horses,  one  or  two  to 
each  scraper — in  New  York,  generally  two  horses. 
On  some  ponds  in  Massachusetts,  from  which 
several  ditierent  parties  take  ice,  it  was  formerly, 
if  not  now,  customary  to  pile  up  the  snow  on  their 
respective  boundaries.  This  plan  is  objectionable, 
since  the  snow,  by  its  weight,  tends  to  sink  the 
ice,  and  in  New  York  it  is  not  practiced,  but  the 
snow  is  entirely  removed.  If  the  snow  falls  so 
heavy  as  to  bring  the  water  above  the  surface  of 
the  ice,  it  congeals  with  the  water  into  what  is 
termed  "  snow  ice,"  which  is  not  fit  for  market, 
but  is  removed  by  another  scraper,  called  in  New 
York  the  "  snow-plane,"  in  some  parts  of  ]\Iassa- 
chusetts  the  "  ice-plane."  This  is  made  of  iron, 
with  a  sharp  cutting  instrument  of  cast  steel  at- 
tached to  its  bottom ;  it  is  drawn  by  two  horses 
and  a  man  rides  upon  it.  It  is  guided  by  insert- 
ing its  "  guides  "  into  grooves  previously  made 
with  the  "  ice-marker."  It  takes  off  a  roll 
of  snow-ice  about  two  inches  thick  and  twenty- 
two  wide,  which  breaks  up  and  is  scraped  off  in 
the  same  manner  as  dry  snow,  or  it  may  be  re- 
moved into  the  water  from  the  surface  of  which 
the  ice  has  already  been  taken. 

These  preliminary  operations  are  often  very 
costly.    Frequently,  after  much  expense  has  been 
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incurred  to  remove  a  body  of  snow  or  snow-ice, 
the  weather  becomes  warm,  and  melts  the  ice, 
and  this  previous  labor  is  wholly  lost.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not  done,  and  the  cold 
continues,  there  will  be  little  or  no  increase  of 
thickness  to  the  ice,  which  is  equally  a  disaster. 

The  cutting  of  the  field  of  ice  may  be  com- 
menced when  it  has  formed  to  a  thickness  of  six 
inches,  or  more  ;  if  its  thickness  is  less  than  six 
inches,  it  cannot  be  cut  by  the  machines  with 
the  use  of  horses,  since  it  will  not  bear  their 
weight.  The  ice  companies  of  this  city  usually 
commence  cutting  when  the  thickness  has  reached 
seven  inches,  unless  there  is,  at  the  time  of  being 
ready  to  commence,  a  prospect  of  there  being 
colder  weather  immediately,  and  consequently  of 
an  increase  to  the  thickness.  In  the  winter  of 
1855-'56,  the  ice  cut  for  the  New  York  market 
had  an  average  thickness  of  fifteen  inches,  and 
considerable  quantities  were  twenty-two  inches  ; 
in  1856-'57,  the  blocks  were  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen inches  thick  ;  but  the  last  winter  was  a  very 
poor  season,  and  the  average  thickness  of  the  ice 
was  still  less.  For  the  retail  trade  thin  ice  is  pre- 
ferred, on  account  of  the  diminished  waste  in  cut- 
ting it  up.  Of  the  ice  cut  around  Boston,  the 
thickest  is  always  reserved  for  foreign  shipment, 
because  of  its  greater  solidity,  or  compactness  and 
durability. 

Having  cleared  the  field  of  whatever  snow  and 
snow-ice  there  was  upon  it,  and  being  otherwise 
ready  for  cutting,  the  next  process  is  to  mark  it 
off  into  blocks  of  uniform  size  by  the  "  marker." 
The  first  part  of  this  process,  however,  is  actually 
done  by  hand,  viz :  the  cutting  of  two  straight 
grooves  (one  at  right  angles  to  the  other)  in  the 
ice,  to  which  all  the  other  grooves  produced  by 
the  marker  are  to  be  parallel.  A  man  cuts  these 
first  grooves  in  the  same  way  that  a  carpenter 
draws  a  straight  line  on  a  board  with  a  pencil,  or 
nail,  alongside  his  rule  :  he  lays  down  a  board  or 
plank  as  a  guide,  and  draws  alongside  of  it, 
through  the  ice,  a  chisel  sufficiently  sharp  and 
large  to  cut  a  groove  of  the  desired  size,  and  con- 
tinues to  extend  them  until  they  reach  across  the 
pond,  or  as  far  as  wished.  (When  the  plane  is 
previously  used  to  remove  snow-ice,  grooves  of 
this  sort,  or  one  of  them,  are  cut  by  hand  before 
the  plane  is  used,  and  in  that  case,  as  previously 
remarked  about  the  plane,  the  marker  forms 
grooves  for  the  guides  of  the  plane.)  This  marker 
is  drawn  by  a  horse.  To  it  handles  are  attached, 
and  a  man  holds  and  guides  it  as  he  would  a 
plow.  With  it  he  marks  and  cross-marks  the. 
field.  The  grooves  formed  b)''  the  marker  are 
parallel,  which  is  effected  by  its  having  a  guide 
that  is  placed  in  the  groove  last  made.  When 
they  have  been  made  in  one  direction,  others  at 
right  angles  with  them  are  produced  in  the  same 
manner.  When  the  ice  is  quite  thin,  this  marker 
cuts  it  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  of  its  separation 
by  the  ice-splitting  bar  into  the  blocks  that  are 
stored  in  the  ice-houses  ;  but  this  is  not  often  the 
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case.  The  size  of  the  blocks  for  both  New  York 
aud  Boston  markets,  for  a  long  period,  was  22 
inches  square.  This  size,  we  believe,  is  still  used 
at  Boston.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the 
New  York  companies  have  cut  to  the  size  of  22 
by  27  inches,  the  extra  amount  for  length  having 
been  found  more  convenient  for  packing  in 
wagons. 

The  next  and  the  main  process  is  the  use  of 
the  plow  (or  cutter,  as  it  is  otherwise  sometimes 
called,)  which  is  also  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
follows  directly  through  the  grooves  made  by  the 
marker.  This  instrument  is  generally  similar  to 
the  marker  (and  both  remind  one  of  a  carpenter's 
plow,)  but  its  knife  or  chisel  is  longer,  or  rather 
its  chisel  is  compounded  of  a  series  of  small  cut- 
ting chisels,  one  succeeding  another  and  deepen- 
ing the  groove.  At  one  passage  it  cuts  about 
two  inches  deep  (each  small  chisel  cutting  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  ;)  and  at  each  succeeding 
passage  another  equal  amount.  For  ice  of  differ- 
ent thickness,  there  are  plows  of  different  sizes — 
chiefly  9  inch  and  12  inch — the  latter  serving 
for  a  thickness  of  20  inches.  When  the  field  of 
ice  has  been  cut  through  in  one  direction  by  the 
plow,  it  is  cut  through  in  the  other  grooves,  at 
right  angles  ;  and  thus  it  is  all  cut  into  regular 
blocks. 

These  are  then  completely  separated  by  saw- 
ing slightly  between  them  with  handsaws,  and 
are  floated  by  the  men  to  the  shore  of  the  pond 
through  little  canals  cut  in  the  ice  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

At  many  places  the  ice-houses  are  built  upon 
the  immediate  borders  of  the  water,  and  then  the 
blocks  are  floated  up  directly  to  their  receiving 
doors.  In  other  cases  the  blocks  are  drawn  off 
from  the  pond  or  creek  or  river  on  sleds,  and 
from  the  shore  are  conveyed  to  their  storehouse. 

Various  modes  of  elevating  the  ice  into  its 
houses  are  practised.  The  Nev/  York  companies, 
and  many  of  those  around  Boston,  now  use  the 
endless  chain  in  combination  with  the  inclined 
plane,  and  steam  power  chiefly,  this  having  been 
attended  with  better  success  than  horse  power. 
Some  years  ago  the  latter  was  chiefly  used.  In 
some  instances,  where  the  ice-house  is  pretty  near 
the  shore,  the  blocks  are  immediately  taken  by 
steam  power,  piece  by  piece,  up  an  inclined  plane 
to  a  sufficient  elevation,  and  are  thence  directed 
down  a  more  moderate  inclined  plane  to  the  doors 
of  the  buildings,  into  which  they  are  lowered  by 
steam,  and  packed  away  by  the  requisite  number 
of  men.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  blocks  are 
cut  square,  they  are  laid  in  the  storehouses  in  re- 
gular courses,  every  block  exactly  covering  the 
next  below  it.  In  New  York,  where  the  blocks 
are  22  by  27  inches,  there  is  an  alternate  arrange- 
ment of  the  courses — in  opposite  directions — to 
prevent  their  pressing  against  the  house  and 
breaking  it  open.  When  a  vault  of  a  New  York 
house  has  been  filled,  it  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
.salt-marsh  hay,  from  New  Jersc}',  four  to  five  feet 


thick,  and  the  receiving  doors  are  fitted  up  to 
prevent  waste  until  the  contents  are  required  for 
use.  Near  Boston,  wood  shavings  and  other  arti- 
cles have  been  used  for  covering  material. 

The  storehouses  of  the  ice  companies  often  are 
immense  structures,  but  they  vary  considerably 
in  size.  The  largest  in  this  State  is  at  Athens, 
and  will  hold  58,000  tons ;  it  belongs  to  the  New 
York  Ice  Company.  The  Knickerbocker  Com- 
pany have  two  at  Rockland  Lake,  which  will 
contain  about  40,000  tons,  one  at  Highland  Lake 
holding  30,000,  and  one  on  the  Hudson  River 
holding  20,000.  Grenerally,  these  buildings  are 
very  broad,  and  from  100  to  200  feet  and  up- 
ward in  length.  They  present  a  singular  appear- 
ance, neither  looking  like  storehouses  nor  barns, 
and  one  unacquainted  with  the  ice  business  would 
be  almost  certain,  on  seeing  them  for  the  first 
time,  to  ask,  "  What  are  they  V  Most  of  the 
valuable  ice-ponds  have  several  of  these  struc- 
tures on  their  borders.  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge, 
has  its  shores  almost  covered  with  some  fifty  of 
them. 

The  construction  of  these  storehouses  must  be 
regulated  by  several  circumstances,  viz  :  by  the 
climate,^b  amount  to  be  stored,  the  material 
nearest  affiand,  and  their  nearness  to  the  sources 
of  supply.  It  is  especially  desirable  to  have  a 
cool  location,  where  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
warm  atmosphere  shall  be  least.  The  ice  must 
be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  from  wasting, 
and  this  is  effected  by  surrounding  it  with  ma- 
terials that  are  poor  conductors  of  heat,  such  as 
saw-dust,  rice-hulls,  hay,  leaves,  charcoal,  tan, 
shavings,  &c.  Any  or  all  of  these  are  used,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  both  in  the  ice-houses 
and  on  board  vessels  that  export  ice. 

Most  of  the  storehouses  are  built  of  wood, 
because  of  its  relative  cheapness.  Their  walls, 
or  sides,  are  double,  and  are  formed  by  placing 
two  ranges  of  joist  upright,  which  at  the  bottom 
are  set  in  the  ground,  or  framed  into  sills,  and  at 
the  top  are  framed  into  plates.  These  two  ranges 
are  ceiled  with  boards,  secured  to  that  side  of  each 
range  which  is  nearest  the  other.  In  the  New 
York  houses,  the  space  between  the  boardings  is 
at  least  fourteen  inches  (enough  readily  to  admit 
a  man,)  and  is  generally  filled  with  saw-dust  alone, 
but  sometimes  with  saw-dust  mixed  with  pul- 
verized charcoal,  &c.  Occasionally  rice  chaff 
is  used,  but  this  is  seldom  obtainable  in  large 
quantities;  in  f\ict,  it  is  out  of  sale  now,  as  we  are 
informed,  and  cannot  be  had  at  all.  The  saw- 
dust is  procured  from  New  York,  Albany,  &c., 
at  an  average  price  of  $4  per  cord.  This  kind  of 
filling  never  needs  to  be  changed,  as  some  others 
do.  Filling  with  tan  was  formerly  practised  near 
Boston,  more  than  any  other  method,  according 
to  the  following  description.  "  The  apace  be- 
tween the  two  boardings  is  filled  with  refuse  tan 
wet  from  the  yards.  This  wet  tan  is  frozen  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  until  it  is  thawed  in  the 
spring  aud  summer,  little  waste  occurs ;  after- 
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ward  the  waste  is  more  rapid,  but,  as  a  large  por- . 
tion  of  the  ice  is  taken  out,  for  domestic  consump- 
tion or  shipment,  before  this  takes  place,  the  loss 
in  quantity  is  small,  and  occurring  before  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation  have  been  paid  is  of  less 
pecuniary  importance."  So  long  as  the  mass  of 
the  tan  remains  frozen,  it  answers  well  enough  ; 
but  since  it  will  melt  each  summer  there  arises 
the  necessity  of  re-freezing  it  every  winter. 

Very  few  of  the  large  ice-houses  in  the  North- 
ern States  are  constructed  of  brick  or  stone.  Such 
material  is,  of  course,  far  more  costly,  but  has  the 
advantage  of  durability,  as  well  as  of  safety  from 
fire,  to  which  these  structures  are  much  exposed, 
from  the  light,  dry  materials  used  in  them  to  pre- 
serve the  ice.  At  Cambridge,  one  of  this  kind 
covers  36,000  square  feet  of  ground  ;  its  vaults 
are  forty  feet  deep,  and  its  walls  are  four  feet 
thick  from  outside  to  inside,  inclosing  two  sets  of 
air-spaces. 

These  storehouses  in  southern  countries,  where 
ice  is  most  valuable,  are  constructed  at  greater 
expense,  usually  of  brick  or  stone ;  and  the  pro- 
tection to  the  ice  consists  in  air-spaces,  or  in  dry, 
light  vegetable  substances  inclosed  between  two 
walls.  The  ice-houses  in  New  Orl«|^  Mobile, 
etc.,  are  among  the  most  substantiaJ^Pnldings  in 
those  cities.  We  have  an  extract  from  a  number 
of  The  Bengal  SurJcaru  in  1845,  containing  a 
notice  of  an  ice-house  erected  at  Calcutta,  by  Mr. 
Wyeth  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  capable  of 
holding  30,000  tons  of  ice,  and  incloses  more 
than  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  Its  walls  are  198 
feet  long,  178  wide  and  40  high ;  these  are  of 
brick,  and  triple,  with  flues  or  air-spaces  be- 
tween ;  and  the  whole  is  covered  by  five  roofs, 
also  with  air-spaces  between. 

The  yearly  crop  of  ice  varies  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  season,  and  is 
much  influenced  by  many  circumstances.  In 
the  winter  of  1852-3,  the  first  half  of  the  season 
was  extremely  unfavorable,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  January,  Rockland  Lake  was  but  just  frozen 
over  in  good  condition,  when  it  was  completely 
buried  by  a  heavy  snow.  Similar  and  other  mis- 
haps not  unfrequently  occur  in  every  locality ; 
and  hence  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  cost  of 
securing  ice,  which  thus  produces  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  price  of  the  article  in  different 
years. — New  York  Tribune. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  (iLL.)  SUGAR  MILL. 

The  Illinois  Farmer,  referring  to  the  sugar 
mill  recently  established  near  Springfield,  in  that 
State,  says : — "  It  is  now  running  day  and  night, 
giving  employment  to  two  sets  of  hands.  It 
will  turn  out  from  200  to  300  gallons  of  syrup 
per  day,  from  the  Sorghum  cane.  No  attempts 
have  yet  been  made  to  make  sugar.  The  cane 
does  not  show  as  high  a  per  cent,  of  saccharine 
as  last  year,  when  it  reached  ten  per  cent.  Lots 
of  ripe  cane  now  average  but  seven  per  cent. 


The  difference,  no  doubt,  was  caused  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  last  season,  the  grouA 
during  two-thirds  of  it,  being  saturated  wmi 
water." 


I'or  Friends'  Keview. 
WOMAN. 

"  Woman  is  the  representative  of  affection,  mau,  of  thought — 
woman  carries  her  strength  in  her  heart,  man  in  his  head  ; 
neither  one  monopolizes  the  special  department,  but  by  eminence, 
he  is  intellect,  she  is  love." — IIontington. 

Should  woman  with  her  sense  of  love,  of  justice  and 
of  right, 

Sit  idly  by  while  man  alone  toils  nobly  in  her  sight? 
Did  not  the  same  creative  Tower  a  mission  give  to 
each, 

A  right  to  labor  and  to  love,  to  comfort  and  to  teach  ? 
A  right  to  bless  with  earnest  toil  our  fellow  pilgrim 
here, 

And  win  the  meed  of  honest  praise  to  honest  pride  so 
dear 't 

The  "weaker  vessel,"  it  is  true,  but  strength  of  heart 
is  there, 

A  hopeful  and  unfailing  love,  the  earnest  faith — the 
prayer 

That  more  than  man's  bold  "  strength  of  mind  "  or 

logic,  may  obtain 
Of  blessing  on  the  work  of  love,  to  loose  the  captive's 

chain, 

Or  feed  the  hungry,  or  console  the  wretched  of  her 
kind, — 

A  holy  mission  of  the  heart  no  less  than  of  the  mind. 

To  all  her  tones — her  slightest  act — a  wondrous 
power  is  given 
To  turn  the  human  soul  from  good  or  point  its  way 
to  heaven  ; 

To  watch  o'er  slandered  innocence, — to  strengthen  and 
to  win 

Back  to  the  "  Father's  house  "  the  child  of  suffering 
and  of  sin  ; 

To  bend  in  silent  sympathy  above  the  couch  of  pain. 
Or  whisper  words  of  cheer  and  bring  to  pallid  lips 
again 

The  smile  of  hope;— such  ministry  "Our  Father" 

would  approve, 
And  Heaven's  best  blessing  would  attend  such  holy 

deeds  of  love. 

She  needs  not  place  or  preferment  in  legislative  hall, 
Whose  pride  and  privilege  should  be  in  answering 

duty's  call,  ° 
Within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  her  home,  beside  the 

hearth. 

Which  to  her  woman's  soul  of  love  is  the  dearest  spot 
of  earth. 

Do  nobly  in  thy  woman's  sphere,  the  work  thy  God 
hath  given  ; 

So  shall  thy  life-long  labor  bring  thee  peace  and  rest 
in  Heaven. 

[Fran^ford,'\  Uth  mo.  2Qlh,  1858.  M  . 


COST  OF  WORTH. 

Thus  is  it  over  all  the  earth  ! 

That  which  we  call  the  fairest, 
And  prize  for  its  surpassing  worth 
Is  always  rarest. 

Iron  is  heaped  in  mountain  piles, 
And  gluts  the  laggard  forges  ; 
But  gold-flakes  gleam  in  dim  defiles, 
And  lonely  gorges. 
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The  snovry  marble  flecks  the  land 

With  heaped  and  rounded  kdges, 
But  diamonds  hide  within  the  sand 
Their  starry  edges. 

The  finny  armies  clog  the  twine 

That  sweeps  the  lazy  river, 
Bui  pearls  come  singly  from  the  brine, 
With  the  pale  diver. 

God  gives  no  value  unto  men 

Unmatched  by  meed  of  labor  ; 
And  Cost  of  Worth  has  ever  been 
The  closest  neighbor. 

Wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  the  way 

That  opens  to  perdition, 
And  countless  multitudes  are  they 
Who  seek  admission. 

But  strait  the  gate,  the  path  unkind 

That  lead  to  life  immortal, 
And  few  the  careful  feet  that  find 
The  hidden  portal. 

All  common  good  has  common  price  ; 

Exceeding  good,  exceeding; 
Christ  bought  the  keys  of  Paradise 
By  cruel  bleeding. 

And  every  soul  that  wins  a  place 

Upon  its  hills  of  pleasure. 
Must  give  its  all,  and  beg  for  grace 
To  fill  the  measure. 

Were  every  hill  a  precious  minp, 
And  golden  all  the  mountains  ; 
Were  all  the  rivers  fed  with  wine, 
By  tireless  fountains  ; 

Life  would  be  ravished  of  itS'  zest, 

And  shorn  of  its  ambition, 
And  sink  into  the  dreamless  rest 
Of  inanition. 

Up  the  broad  stairs  that  Value  rears, 

kStand  motives  beckoning  earthward. 
To  summon  men  to  nobler  spheres. 

And  lead  them  worthward. 

J.  G.  Holland. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 


Foreign  Intelligence. —  Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
20th  ult.  Violent  gales  had  visited  most  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  neighboring  region 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  had  then  moderated.  JJuch 
damnge  was  done  to  shipping  and  other  property  in 
London  and  the  surrounding  country,  accompanied 
■  by  loss  of  life.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  storms 
were  particularly  violent,  so  that  the  mail  steamer 
from  Australia  shipped,  at  times,  it  is  stated,  tons  of 
water,  and  the  passengers  were  actually  washed  out 
of  their  berllis.  The  steamer  Indian  Empire,  which 
Lft  Halifax  for  Gal« ay  on  the  28th  of  10th  month, 
had  not  been  heard  from,  and  fears  were  entertained 
for  her  safety. 

Great  Britain. — Some  excitement  was  occasioned 
at  Valentia  on  the  1st  ult.,  by  the  summary  dismissal 
of  the  staff  of  clerks  connected  with  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  at  that  place.  Notice  had  previously  been 
given  them  to  leave  on  the  30th,  but  a  hope  had  been 
entertained  that  an  improvement  might  be  made  in 
the  cable  before  that  time.  The  laying  down  of  the 
heavy  cable  for  the  shore  end  was  commenced  on  the 
1st  lilt.,  and  was  progressing  slowly.  Whitehouse, 
the  former  electrician  at  that  point,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Company,  says  that  his  recent  experiments  conclusive- 
ly demonstrate  that  the  system  of  testing  the  cable 
hitherto  adopted  is  fallacious.    He  believes  the  fault 


is  not  far  from  the  shore,  and  reiterates  his  opinion 
that  the  cable  may  yet  be  profitably  worked.  Pro- 
fessor Hughes,  whose  printing  telegraph  instrument 
is  extensively  used  in  the  United  States,  states  that 
he  is  confident  of  being  able  to  signal  through  the 
cable,  even  in  its  present  state,  aud  is  desirous  of 
making  experiments  upon  it  at  his  own  expense.  The 
Company  say  they  are  willing  he  should  try  his  skill, 
but  nothing  had  been  done  at  our  last  accounts. 

The  Great  Eastern  Steamship  Company  has  been 
duly  organized.  The  Great  Eastern  is  to  cost  the 
new  company  £160,000  ;  and  the  estimated  amount 
required  to  furnish  it  is  £140,000  more. 

Frederick  Bruce,  a  brother  of  Lord  Elgin,  has  been 
appointed  the  first  British  Ambassador  to  China.  He 
was  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin's  embassy. 

France. — Several  Jews  have  been  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Council  in  Algeria,  in  order  to 
show  that  France  recognizes  religious  equality. 

A  journal  called  the  Corrc&pondani  has  been  seized 
in  Paris  for  an  article  on  England  and  India  indirect- 
ly reflecting  en  the  French  government,  and  the  writer. 
Count  Montalembert,  has  been  prosecuted  Under 
the  imperial  constitution,  the  public  have  not  the 
right  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  and  no  publication  of 
the  proceedings  is  permitted,  the  judgment  alone  ap- 
pearing in  the  French  papers. 

The  weather  had  been  unusually  dry,  and  the 
Seine  was  said  to  be  lower  than  it  had  been  at  this 
season  foj|^tentury  past. 

Spain. ■'^^Rhquakes  had  done  considerable  damage 
in  the  soutm^rn  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  Riff  pirates,  on  the  north-western  coast  of 
Africa,  against  whom  an  expedition  bad  been  organ- 
ized, have  made  submission  to  the  commandant  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  that  region. 

Denmark.  -  The  government  has  abrogated  the  con- 
stitution of  Holsttin  and  Lauenburg,  and  the  laws 
connected  with  it. 

TuKKEY. — A  general  agitation  is  reported  to  prevail 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  insurrections  have  occurred 
in  several  places. 

A  telegraphic  cable  is  being  laid  between  the  island 
of  Crete  and  Egypt. 

Russia. — The  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  election  of  municipal  councillors  by  the 
inhabitants  of  two  villages  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city. 
These  inhabitants  had  been  attached  to  the  land,  as 
serfs  of  the  Admiralty,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  forced  to  work  as  carpenters,  but  were  en- 
franchisedby  tLe  Emperor  a  few  months  since.  The 
number  amounts  to  3,435  persons  of  both  sexes. 

The  Emperor  has  addressed  the  nobility  of  i'oscow, 
and  through  them  those  of  the  whole  empire,  in  grave 
and  severe  terms,  on  the  apathy  they  have  displayed 
in  respect  to  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  declaring  him- 
self profoundly  grieved  by  their  course.  It  is  stated 
that  while  the  nobility  silently  oppose  the  wishes  of 
the  Emperor,  the  people  have  uuijonnded  confidence 
in  him,  and  that  this  alone  prevents  a  terrible  out- 
break. 

India. — The  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces 
had  captured  the  port  of  Tooron,  in  Cochin  China, 
and  it  had  been  declared  French  territory.  The  French 
then  marched  towards  Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochin 
China,  and  of  the  whole  empire  of  Annam. 

The  Dutch  had  conquered  Jambi,  one  of  the  native 
States  on  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

SoTTU  America.— The  Minister  of  Ecuador  has  re- 
tired from  Peru.  Castilla  has  been  declared  I'resi- 
deat  of  the  latter  republic,  and  both  countries  are 
preparing  for  war. 

Australia.— A  telegraph  has  been  erected  from 
Melbourne  to  Adelaide,  a  distance  of  500  miles. 
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Memorial  of  Spiceland  Monthly  meeting  concern- 
ing William  Hobbs,  deceased. 

Although  more  than  three  years  have  now 
passed  away  since  the  decease  of  this  our  dear 
and  honored  friend,  yet  his  exemplary  and 
Christian  course,  his  encouraging  and  attractive 
conversation  and  gospel  labors,  are  still  so  fresh 
with  many  of  us,  that  we  believe  it  right  to  re- 
cord this  memorial  concerning  him. 

He  was  born  in  Randolph  county,  North  Car- 
olina, on  the  18th  of  First  month,  1780.  His 
parents,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  were  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  about  that  time 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Society  of  Friends, 
were  convinced  of  its  principles,  and  at  their  re- 
quest, they  and  their  children  were  received  in- 
to membership. 

He  appears  from  his  own  account  to  have  been 
very  early  in  life  brought  under  the  tendering  \ 
visitations  of  Divine  love,  even  as  early  as  his  j 
fifth  or  sixth  year,  which  mercifully  remained  | 
with  him  through  life ;  although  at  that  early  | 
age  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  Lord 
teaching  him  by  His  Spirit.    The  sinfulness  of 
sin,  and  the  vanity  of  a  disobedient  life,  rested  | 
weightily  on  his  spirit,  and  being  strongly  im- ' 
pressed  with  the  consequence  of  dying  in  his  ! 
sins,  he  felt  constrained  to  enter  into  covenant ! 
with  his  God,  that  if  his  life  was  spared  he  would  \ 
forsake  the  evil  of  his  ways,  and  serve  Him  in 
whatsoever  He  required.    But  as  he  advanced  j 
in  age,  he  yielded  to  the  influences  by  which  he  ^ 
was  surrounded,  so  that  his  covenant  became 
greatly  neglected  previous  to  the  seventeenth  , 
year  of  his  age,  about  which  time  the  Lord  was  i 
mercifully  pleased  to  renew  his  visitations,  by 


which  his  heart  was  in  some  degree  relieved 
from  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  remem- 
brance of  his  broken  covenant.  He  wa-ites  that 
his  life  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age  was  a  time  of  much  spiritual 
strife,  sometimes  the  evil  prevailing  over  the 
good,  at  others  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  felt  encouraging  him  to  faithfulness  in  times 
of  sore  temptations  and  buffetings  of  the  evil 
one.  In  these  times  of  spiritual  conflict,  he  of- 
ten felt  the  Lord's  presence  leading  him  to  re- 
pentance, attended  with  the  encouraging  lan- 
guage, "  If  thou  wilt  be  faithfiil  in  followingthat 
inward  witness  which  has  so  long  been  pleading 
with  thee,  thy  sins  shall  be  forgiven,  and  I  will 
be  with  thee  and  be  thy  preserver which,  he 
says,  caused  him  to  enjoy  the  Lord's  goodness 
and  love  so  sensibly  that  language  could  not  ex- 
press its  fulness. 

In  the  year  1799,  he  was  married  to  Priscilla 
Cofiin,  whose  meek  and  Christian  life  proved 
helpful  to  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  the  territory  of  Indiana,  and  selected  a 
place  for  his  residence  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Blue  river,  then  in  Harrison,  now  in  Washington 
county ;  the  country  at  that  time,  nearly  an  un- 
broken wilderness,  in  which  he  experienced  many 
of  the  privations  and  trials  incident  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  country.  The  small  number  of 
Friends  then  settled  there,  although  no  meeting 
for  Divine  worship  had  been  set  up  in  the  regu- 
lar order  of  Society,  were  not  easy  to  omit  that 
important  duty,  and  as  they  had  no  meeting- 
house, they  met  together  in  their  rude  dwellings 
for  that  purpose. 

About  this  time  a  war  existed  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States ;  the  Indians  on  the 
frontiers  became  troublesome,  on  account  of  which 
the  settlers  left  their  homes  and  lived  together 
for  common  safety..  In  this  our  friend  joined 
for  a  time,  but  soon  found  his  peace  of  mind  con- 
sisted in  depending  on  the  protecting  care  of 
Divine  Providence,  rather  than  on  such  expedi- 
ents ;  he  therefore  returned  to  his  own  house 
with  his  family,  submitting  all  to  Him  who  has 
all  power  in  His  hands,  and  no  harm  was  per- 
mitted to  come  near  his  dwelling. 
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In  the  year  1815,  a  Monthly  Meeting  was  set 
up  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived,  called 
Blue  River,  by  West  Branch  Quarterly  Meeting, 
then  held  alternately  at  West  Branch,  Ohio,  and 
Whitewater,  Indiana.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  appointed  to  the  station  of  an  Elder,  which 
tended  much  to  his  humiliation. 

He  was,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  a  frequent  at- 
tender  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  although  it  re- 
quired several  days'  journey  to  reach  either  of  the 
places  where  it  was  held,  and  much  of  the  way 
through  a  wilderness  country,  in  which  he  and 
other  Friends  who  attended  had  to  pass  one 
night  on  their  way,  far  from  any  civilized  habi- 
tation ;  concerning  which  he  writes,  that  in  these 
journeys  he  often  shared  largely  of  the  Divine 
presence,  feeling  hu.mbled  under  a  sense  of  his 
unworthiness  to  partake  so  richly  of  such  favors. 

From  1813  to  1816,  large  accessions  were 
made  to  their  Monthly  Meeting,  not  only  by  emi- 
2;ration,  but  many  through  convincement  were 
added  thereto  ;  and  he  leaves  a  record  of  having 
experienced  during  this  interval  uninterrupted 
spiritual  peace ;  and  that  his  outward  affairs  pros- 
pered sufficiently  to  satisfy  his  moderate  desires. 

After  this  season  of  Divine  favor,  for  about 
two  years  he  was  permitted  to  experience  a  series 
of  spiritual  conflicts,  he  says,  "  the  enemy  of  all 
good  seemed  to  be  let  loose  upon  me,  tempting 
me  with  the  belief  that  there  is  no  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death."  In  this  temptation  his 
mind  was  sensible  of  the  presence  of  an  evil 
agent  designing  his  ruin,  and  while  his  spirit 
was  thus  baptized  into  suffering,  he  says,  "  dark- 
ness and  death  appeared  before  me  when  I  in- 
dulged any  desire  to  change  my  seat  in  meeting, 
or  to  withdraw  from  the  business  of  Society." 
At  a  time  when  most  deeply  tried,  he  relates 
that  he  was  permitted  to  have  a  clear  sight  of  that 
glorious  place  prepared  for  the  righteous,  and 
was  never  afterward  doubtful  of  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death,  either  in  happiness  or  misery. 
In  this  time  of  trial  and  confirmation  of  his  faith, 
he  was  prepared  to  take  a  more  firm  stand,  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, 
of  which  he  was  ever  after  a  more  able  sup- 
porter. 

In  1818,  a  Quarterly  Meeting  was  established 
by  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  at  Blue  River,  and  in 
1821  he  attended  the  first  Yearly  Meeting  held 
in  Indiana,  which  he  says  was  large  and  in  some 
degree  a  favored  one ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
many  had  come  there  insensible  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  rightly  conducting,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  important 
affairs  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  only  tended 
to  increase  the  burden  of  those  whose  minds 
were  properly  engaged  in  the  work.  He  was  at 
this  time  appointed  a  member  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  the  sittings  of  which  he  rarely  failed 
to  attend  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  feel- 
ing a  deep  solicitude  for  the  honor  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  Church,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
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unity  and  brotherly  regard  in  the  various  branches 
of  our  household  of  faith. 

About  the  year  1826,  he,  in  common  with 
many  others,  was  brought  into  much  serious  con- 
cern on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  many 
Friends  called  in  question  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  His  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  atonement,  mediation,  and  advocacy 
with  the  Father.  This  spirit  and  the  schism 
which  it  subsequently  produced  among  Friends 
in  most  parts  of  America,  ending  in  the  separa- 
tion of  many  from  religious  fellowship  with  us, 
engaged  a  large  share  of  his  time  and  attention. 
In  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs,  he  was 
much  of  his  time  from  home  for  some  years,  la- 
boring mostly  under  appointment  from  his 
Monthly,  Quarterly,  or  Yearly  Meeting,  for  the 
preservation  of  sound  Christian  doctrine,  and  for 
the  support  of  the  discipline  and  good  order  of 
our  Society.  In  his  reflections  on  his  trials  and 
labors,  he  says  that  he  clearly  saw  that  when 
Friends  resorted  to  human  policy  it  increased 
their  difliculty,  but  when  they  kept  in  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith,  acting  under  the  spirit  of  love,  it 
had  a  tendency  to  overcome  that  spirit  which 
exalteth  itself  in  insubordination  to  the  church. 

When  quite  young,  he  had  impressions  on  his 
mind  that  if  he  were  faithful  he  would  receive  a 
gift  in  the  ministry,  which  impressions  continued 
until  about  his  thirtieth  year.  After  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  station  of  an  elder,  he  was  ap- 
prehensive for  a  time  that  these  intimations  were 
only  intended  for  a  qualification  for  that  service. 
He  writes  in  comment  upon  this  part  of  his  ex- 
perience, that  if  elders  are  truly  helpful  to  min- 
isters, they  must  pass  through  the  same  baptisms 
and  feel  the  same  desire  for  the  advancement  of 
the  dear  Redeemer's  kingdom ;  and  that  it  is 
his  prayer  that  there  may  be  an  increase  amongst 
us  of  that  pure  spiritual  religion,  not  only  with 
the  Elders  but  with  the  Ministers  also,  then  the 
labors  of  our  ministers  will  be  more  availing. 
Life  begets  life,  and  pure  life  is  love,  and  the 
more  we  love  our  Creator,  the  more  we  shall 
love  our  fellow  man  and  desire  his  salvation. 

About  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  very 
clear  impressions  that  the  exercise  of  the  ministry 
was  yet  required  of  him ;  and  yielding  thereto, 
his  appearances  therein  were  in  due  time  ac- 
knowledged by  his  friends.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  gift  in  the  ministry,  he  was  very  careful  to 
seek  the  immediate  help  and  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  to  minister  in  the  authority 
thereof. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  he  was  deprived  by 
death  of  his  beloved  wife,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  near  union  for  about  thirty-eight  years, 
having  ever  found  her  ready  by  her  encourage- 
ment to  be  a  true  help,  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  concerns. 

About  three  years  after  this  event,  he  became 
apprehensive  that  a  second  marriage  would  con- 
tribute to  his  comfort  and  spiritual  help,  and  was 
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married  to  our  beloved  friend  Anna  Unthank,  a 
resident  at  that  time  of  Newport,  Wayne  County, 
Indiana.  She  being  an  approved  Minister,  they 
vfere  often  united  in  acceptable  religious  services 
in  the  limits  of  their  own  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
at  one  time  in  that  of  Ohio. 

From  the  time  of  his  second  marriage  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  much  engaged  in  religious 
service,  having  the  cause  and  prosperity  of  our 
religious  society,  and  the  general  increase  of  re- 
ligious knowledge  and  experience  throughout 
the  earth,  much  at  heart. 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1850,  he  removed  to  re- 
side within  the  limits  of  this  meeting,  having 
lived  for  some  time  previous  within  that  of  New 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  Wayne  County. 

He  was  by  us  much  beloved  for  his  works' 
sake,  being  through  age  and  experience  as  a  fath- 
er amongst  us.  He  was,  not  only  after  coming 
to  this  place,  but,  as  many  are  ready  to  testify, 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  lite,  a  man  of 
pleasant,  easy  and  affable  manners,  affectionate 
in  his  address  and  easy  of  access,  especially  to 
the  youth,  over  whom  he  exerted  a  controlling 
influence.  He  was  particularly  useful  as  an  ad- 
viser of  such  as  were  losing  the  right  way,  and 
to  such  as  were  laboring  under  discouragements ; 
a  decided  friend  of  education,  and  ever  ready  to 
promote  it  according  to  his  ability. 

He  was  an  example  of  industry  and  sound  in- 
tegrity in  his  business  transactions  with  others, 
and  in  his  daily  walk  evinced  the  influence  of 
real  Christianity  over  his  character. 

As  he  approached  the  end  of  his  course,  in- 
firmities increased  upon  him,  so  that  oftentimes 
he  left  his  home  to  attend  to  religious  service  in 
great  bodily  weakness,  but  his  spiritual  eye  was 
not  permitted  to  grow  dim,  nor  his  earnestness 
to  serve  the  Lord  to  abate. 

His  last  sickness  was  attended  with  an  appre- 
hension that  his  end  was  near,  and  after  deliver- 
ing his  family  messages,  and  expressing  much 
that  carried  the  assurance  with  it  thathis  thoughts 
were  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  that  life 
and  immortality  which  are  brought  to  light 
through  the  gospel,  his  utterance  became  too  in- 
distinct to  be  understood,  he  gradually  grew 
weaker,  until  on  the  tenth  day  pf  the  Ninth  month, 
1854,  he.  quietly  breathed  his  last,  aged  74 
years  7  months  and  22  days,  and  was  interred  in 
Friends'  burying  ground  at  this  place,  a  large 
and  solemn  meeting  being  held  on  the  occasion. 

•Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  meet- 
ing aforesaid,  held  on  the  24th  of  the  Third 
mouth,  1858. 

Eli  Ratliff,  \ 
Lydia  M.  Williams,  | 


Clerks. 


Outward  air  admitted  more. 
Would  keep  doctors  from  your  door. 

Experience  is  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers, 
bu';  she  never  has  a  large  congregation. 


A  FACT,  AND  A  THOUGHT  UPON  IT. 

A  circumstance  lately  occurred  to  a  gentleman 
visiting  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  at  the  time 
greatly  affected  him,  and  which  was  indeed  of  a 
nature  likely  to  make  a  deep  impression. 

Walking  to  his  temporary  abode,  (it  was  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  Douglas,)  very  late  at  night, 
the  darkness  became  so  intense  that  all  power  of 
vision  failed  him,  and  he  was  compelled  literally 
to  grope  his  way  along  the  strange  road,  with 
arms  outstretched  and  feet  feeling  before  they 
trod.  His  progress  was  slow,  embarrassed,  and 
painful,  and  at  last  his  perplexity  was  increased 
hj  feeling  that  he  moved  upon  something  soft. 
Stooping  down  he  ascertained  by  his  hands  that 
it  was  grass ;  puzzled  and  hesitating,  he  moved 
onward.  Suddenly  his  extended  arm  struck 
against  a  hard  surface,  it  was  rough  but  regular, 
he  could  reach  the  top  ;  it  was  a  wall,  he  thought. 
Feeling  with  both  hands,  right  over  it,  he  made 
sure ;  it  was  a  low  wall ;  and  as  he  groped  along 
it,  the  soft  grass  under  his  feet,  no  glimmer  of 
roadway  meeting  his  strained  and  aching  eyes, 
he  suddenly  thought  that  he  must  have  wandered 
into  a  field,  and  got  this  wall  between  him  and 
the  road. 

His  hands  were  quickly  on  the  coping ;  with  a 
spring  and  a  slight  effort  he  was  up,  and  sitting 
on  the  top.  Still,  nothing,  not  an  outline,  not  a 
streak  could  he  discern,  as  he  peered  about  and 
strove  in  vain  to  pierce  the  pitchy  darkness  around 
him.  "  Surely,"  he  thought,  "  I  have  left  a  field 
there ;  the  road  must  be  on  this  side."  So  keep- 
ing hold  with  his  hands,  he  gradually  slid  his 
feet  down.  But  the  ground  seemed  lower  here 
than  on  the  other  side,  he  could  not  feel  it.  His 
hold  tightened.;  he  let  himself  lower  and  lower — 
very  low  at  last,  almost  at  full  length  of  his  arms, 
still  he  could  find  no  foothold.  Full  of  doubt  he 
struggled  up  again,  not  without  difficulty,  and 
after  a  moment's  pause  j  umping  down  on  the  side  he 
had  mounted  from,  he  sat  down  to  wait  for  dawn. 
Its  first  faint  glimmer  showed  him  the  road  not 
far  before  him.  He  was  sitting,  where  he  had 
been  wandering,  on  its  broad  grass  edging,  and 
though  it  was  still  very  dark,  he  now  managed  to 
find  his  way  into  Douglas. 

The  next  day  he  came  with  a  friend  to  review 
the  scene  of  his  difficulties.  They  found  the 
wall,  and  looking  over  it,  he  started  back  in  sur- 
prise and  horror  from  the  view, — the  sheer  sharp 
side  of  a  yawning  precipice  ! 

His  face  must  have  flushed,  his  heart  must 
have  throbbed  thick  and  fast,  as  he  thought  how 
he  had  hung  by  his  fingers  over  that  fearful 
death.  Had  he  relaxed  his  hold  of  that  wall  on 
which  he  had  so  lightly  leaped,  one  unheard 
shriek,  one  instant  of  whirling,  crashing  agony, 
and  all  would  have  been  over  for  him  in  this 
world. 

Does  not  He  who  alone  saved  that  man  grant 
a  warning  to  all  who  hear  the  tale  ?  Oh !  let  not 
us  groping  sinners  leap  hastily  over  the  wall 
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which  God  lias  set,  though  it  may  seem  to  keep 
lis  from  the  smooth,  the  pleasant,  or  the  direct 
■way.  That  wall  is,  to  most  of  us,  his  plainly  re- 
vealed will ;  to  one  more  benighted  still,  it  is  the 
curb  of  conscience,  suddenly  checking  his  steps, 
and  forcing  him  to  consider  his  ways,  as,  in  the 
thick  darkness  of  ignorance  or  pride,  he  gropes 
for  a  road  to  peace  and  happiness.  May  the 
Spirit  give  us  grace  to  reflect  "  What  is  on  the 
other  side  V  before  we  attempt  to  leap  the 
barriers  his  mercy  raises.  May  we  live  to  see  by 
the  light  of  an  everlasting  day,  the  wonders  of 
the  escape  which  He  alone  will  have  granted  to 
us  — S.  S.  Journal. 


PREPARATION  FOR  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE 
GOSPEL. 
(Concluded  from  p.  194 ) 

I  have  given  some  hints  how  it  was  with  me, 
by  way  of  preparation  for  the  great  and  important 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  the  danger  of  my  being 
misled,  even  sometimes  when  I  had  right  open- 
ings, and  felt  the  sweet  efficacious  virtue  of  the 
love  of  Grod,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  mankind ; 
which,  doubtless,  is  at  times  the  sensible  expe- 
rience and  enjoyment  of  every  faithful  follower 
of  Christ,  who  never  was  called  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  I  was  in  those  days  apprehensive 
of  some  danger  .of  being  led  out  at  that  door;  but 
I  have  since  more  fully  seen  the  danger  of  this 
and  other  by-paths,  which  would  have  led  me  to 
give  that  away  to  others  which  I  was  to  live 
upon  myself;  and  out  of  the  humble,  dependent 
state,  in  which  only  there  is  safety,  to  have  a  will 
and  way  of  my  own,  that  I  might  be  furnished 
and  enriched  mth  much  treasure.  But  sincerity 
of  heart,  and  my  endeavors  to  preserve  the  single 
eye,  through  the  watchful  care  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence over  me,  brought  the  day  of  the  Lord  upon 
it  all ;  so  that  I  came  clearly  to  see,  and  experi- 
mentally to  know,  that  my  sufficiency  was  of 
God ;  that  there  must  be  a  steady  dependance  on 
the  Lord,  to  be  immediately  fitted  and  supplied, 
every  time  I  was  to  engage  in  this  solemn  ser- 
vice. I  ardently  desire,  that  all  who  have  the 
least  apprehension  of  being  called  into  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  may  dwell  in  an  holy  dread  of 
the  Divine  presence,  and  know  their  own  wills 
wholly  subjected  to  the  divine  will,  waiting  for  a 
distinct  and  clear  certainty  of  the  Lord's  requir- 
ings,  not  only  in  entering  upon  it  at  first,  but 
also  at  all  other  times.  And  as  self  comes  to  be 
laid  in  the  dust,  they  will  receive  undeniable 
evidence  in  their  own  minds  of  the  certainty 
of  their  mission ;  and  they  will  not  be  without  a 
testimony  thereof,  from  the  witness  for  God  in 
the  consciences  of  those  amongst  whom  they  are 
sent  to  minister.  They  will  be  a  savor  of  life 
to  the  living  in  the  Truth,  and  of  death  to  those 
who  are  in  a  state  of  death.  Let  it  ever  be  re- 
membered, that  nothing  of  or  belonging  to  man 
can  possibly  add  any  lustre  or  dignity  to  the 
divine  gift.    Neither  will  the  best  and  most 


curiously  adapted  words  or  doctrine  ever  so 
truly  and  consiiitently  delivered,  be  any  more 
;  than  as  sounding  brass,  or  as  a  tinkling  cymbal, 
without  the  power,  light  and  demonstration  of 
'  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

I  There  is  no  occasion  for  those  who  regard  his 
power  as  the  substance  of  their  ministry,  to  be 
solicitous  about  words ;  as  the  lowest  and  most 
simple  are  really  beautiful,  when  fitly  spoken  un- 
der that  holy  influence. 

I  Having  entered  upon  the  solemn  and  awful 
service  of  the  ministry,  I  gave  up  for  the  most 
part,  as  I  found  the  requirings  of  Truth,  through 
the  divine  power  and  efficacy  thereof,  moving 
upon  my  heart  and  subjecting  my  will,  to  utter 
a  few  words  in  a  broken  manner,  with  fear  and 
trembling ;  the  Lord  being  exceedingly  merciful 
to  me,  as  a  tender  fiither,  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
and  making  me  willing  by  his  mighty  power,  to 
I  be  counted  a  fool  for  his  sake  and  the  gospel's. 

The  meeting  I  then  belonged  to  was  large,  and 
a  body  of  valuable  weighty  Friends  therein ;  who, 
I  as  far  as  I  could  observe  by  their  carriage,  did 
I  own  and  approve  of  my  weak  and  low  appearances 
j  in  this  service  :  yet  they  used  Christian  prudence, 
■  not  to  lay  hands  suddenly,  but  gave  me  full  op- 
\  portunity  to  make  proof  of  my  ministry  and  to 
feel  my  feet  therein. 

About  this  time  a  fine  spring  of  ministry  was 
opened  within  the  compass  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing; there  having,  by  account,  about  one  hun- 
dred opened  their  mouths  in  public  testimony,  in 
little  more  than  a  year ;  divers  of  whom  became 
powerful,  able  ministers,  and  some  of  them  wither- 
ed away  like  unripe  fruit.  About  ten  appeared 
within  that  time,  in  the  particular  meeting  of 
Abington,  to  which  I  belonged. 

As  I  was  enabled  to  wait  on  my  ministry,  I  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  growth  and  enlarge- 
ment; and,  in  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty 
therein,  great  peace  and  heavenly  consolation, 
like  a  pleasant  refreshing  stream,  flowed  into  my 
soul.  I  also  found,  that  it  was  a  means  of  en- 
gaging the  minds  of  Friends,  in  a  sweet  and 
comfortable  nearness  of  unity  with  me,  which  I 
had  never  before  so  largely  and  livingly  felt. 
Many  well-minded  young  people,  and  some  others 
of  little  experience,  seemed  to  admire  my  gift, 
and  would  sometimes  speak  highly  of  it,  which 
they  did  not  always  forbear  in  my  hearing.  But 
oh,  how  dangerous  this  is,  if  delighted  in  by 
ministers !  It  may  be  justly  compared  to  poison, 
which  will  soon  destroy  the  pure  innocent' life. 
My  judgment  was  against  it;  yet  I  found  some- 
thing in  me  that  seemed  to  have  no  aversion 
thereto,  but  rather  inclined  to  hearken  to  it,  yet 
not  with  full  approbation.  The  same  thing  in 
me  would  want  to  know,  what  such  and  such, 
who  were  in  most  esteem  for  experience  and 
wisdom,  thought  of  me.  I  sometimes  imagined 
such  looked  shy  upon  me,  which  would  cast  me 
down ;  all  which,  being  from  a  root  of  self,  I 
found  was  for  judgment,  and  must  die  upon  the 
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cross,  before  I  was  fit  to  be  trusted  with  any  great 
store  of  gospel  treasure.    I  began  also  to  take 
ratter  too  mucb  delight  myself  in  the  gift ;  and 
had  not  Divine  goodness  in  mercy,  by  a  deep  and 
distressing  baptism,  kindly  prevented,  this  might 
have  opened  a  door  for  spiritual  pride,  which  is 
the  worst  kind  of  pride,  to  enter  in,  to  my  ruin. 
I  have  reason  to  think,  that  solid  Friends  observ- 
ing my  large  growth  in  the  top,  with  spreading 
branches,  were  in  fear  of  my  downfall,  in  case  of 
a  storm.    But,  in  the  midst  of  my  high  career, 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  take  away  from  me,  for 
a  time,  the  gift  of  the  ministry,  and  with  it  all 
sensible  comforts  of  the  Spirit ;  so  that  I  was,_  as 
I  thought,  in  total  darkness ;  even  in  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death.    In  this  doleful  state  of 
mind,  I  was  grievously  beset  and  tempted  by  the 
false  prophet,  the  transformer,  to  keep  up  my 
credit  in  the  ministry,  by  continuing  my  public 
appearances.    It  might  well  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  would  "  cause  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven, 
in  the  sight  of  men,  to  deceive  them for  so  I 
found  it.    It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  near  a  re- 
semblance he  could  make,  how  exact  an  imita- 
tion he  could  form,  of  the  very  thing  itself,  to 
the  state  of  mind  I  was  then  in ;  even  to  that 
degree,  that  I  have  at  times  been  ready  to  say, 
"  Ah !  I  see  and  feel  the  fire  of  the  Lord  coming 
down  to  prepare  the  offering and  have  been 
almost  ready  to  give  up  thereto,  when  a  godly 
fear  would  seize  my  mind,  and  a  desire  to  try  it 
again ;  by  which  means,  the  strong  delusion  has 
been  discovered,  the  false  fire  rejected,  and  my 
soul  been  plunged  into  deeper  anxiety,  by  this 
false  heat,  than  I  was  in  before.    No  tongue  or 
pen  can  set  forth  to  the  full  the  almost  constant 
anguish  of  my  soul  for  about  the  space  of  four  or 
five  months ;  being,  as  nearly  as  I  could  remem- 
ber, the  time  this  sore  affliction  was  upon  me.  It 
fared  with  me  in  some  degree,  respecting  my 
friends,  as  it  did  with  Job;  some  conjecturing 
one  thing  and  some  another  thing,  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  fall,  as  it  was  apprehended ;  though, 
through  mercy,  they  could  not  charge  me  with 
any  evil  conduct  as  the  cause  thereof.    The  most 
probable  reason  to  them  of  this  alteration  was, 
that  I  had  been  too  much  set  up  by  others,  and 
so  had  lost  my  gift ;  and  this,  I  think,  came  the 
nearest  to  the  truth  of  the  case.    Yet  it  was  not 
so  lost,  but  that  when  my  gracious  Helper  saw  my 
suffering  was  enough,  he  restored  it  again,  and 
appeared  to  my  soul  as  a  clear  morning  without 
clouds :  everlasting  praises  to  his  holy  name ! 
My  mind  was  deeply  bowed  in  humble  thankful- 
ness, under  a  sense  of  the  great  favor  of  being 
again  counted  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  so 
precious  a  gift ;  therefore  I  was  careful  to  exer- 
cise it  in  great  fear  and  awfulness,  and  more  in 
a  cross  to  my  own  will  than  before;  as  that 
which  was  likely  to  deck  itself  therewith,  was, 
for  the  present  at  least,  in  a  £>ood  degree  slain.  I 
have  very  often  in  the  course  of  my  religious 
experience,  had  cause  to  admire  and  adore  Divine 


wisdom,  in  his  dealings  with  me  for  my  preserva- 
tion in  the  way  of  peace;  being  well  assured 
that  he  will  so  work  for  mankind,  if  they  are  en- 
tirely given  up  in  heart  to  him,  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  them  to  miss  of  everlasting  happi- 
ness ;  for  none  are  able  to  pluck  those  out  of  his 
almighty  hand,  who  do  not  first  incline  to  leave 
him. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
CONFERENCE  OF  FRIENDS  IN  LONDON. 

A  proposition  was  brought  from  York  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  to  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  1856, 
suggesting  that  the  rules  upon  marriage  should 
be  revised,  with  a  view  to  allow  the  solemnization 
of  unions  after  the  manner  and  in  the  meetings 
of  Friends,  when  one  of  the  parties  is  a  member 
and  the  other  a  professor  only  with  our  religious 
Society,  and  also  when  neither  is  in  membership, 
but  both  professing  with  us  in  the  attendance  of 
nfeetings  and  otherwise.  Upon  that  occasion, 
and  in  the  succeeding  Yearly  Meetings  and  large 
committees  of  1857  and  1858,  the  subject  claim- 
ed much  consideration,  and  was  at  length  referred 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  with  the  addition 
of  such  deputations  as  the  respective  Quarterly 
Meetings  might  see  meet  to  appoint.  This  meas- 
ure was,  on  the  whole,  warmly  responded  to  by 
the  several  Quarters,  about  280  delegates  being 
appointed  to  meet  on  the  2d  of  11th  mouth — 
and  on  this  day  nearly  all  assembled  in  the  wom- 
en's meeting  room,  Devonshire  House,  being 
joined  by  many  other  Friends,  members  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  by  virtue  of  their  stations 
and  appointments,  though  not  specifically  nomi- 
nated to  this  service. 

The  sitting  down  of  the  assembly  appeared  to 
be  under  a  calm  and  reverent  sense  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  deliberations  about  to  commence — the 
silence  being  broken  by  prayer  for  the  divine 
superintendence  and  guidance;  and  that  if,  in 
the  conclusions  come  to,  there  should  be  any- 
thing of  error  and  straying  fi'om  the  divine  coun- 
sel, a  kind  and  all-powerful  Providence  might  over- 
rule and  frustrate  the  thing  designed.  Some  fur- 
ther religious  communication  then  ensued,  and  the 
business  commenced  by  reading  the  proposition, 
and  the  minutes  entered  upon  it  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  This  having  been 
done,  Friends  of  Yorkshire  were  invited  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  they  had  made  the  pro- 
posal ;  a  lucid  explanation  followed,  and  a  very 
animated,  though  calm  and  orderly  discussion 
commenced,  and  was  continued  for  two  long  sit- 
tings on  Third-day ;  being  again  resumed  for  two 
or  three  hours  after  the  holding  of  Devonshire 
House  week-day  meeting  on  Fourth-day. 

To  attempt  to  give  even  a  brief  outline  of  the 
opening  of  the  subject;  the  facts  elicited  from 
laborious  research  in  the  records  of  the  Society  ; 
the  clearly  stated  sentiments  of  some  Friends,  and 
the  views  and  feelings  which  appeared  to  lead  to 
the  conclusions  of  the  many  who  expressed  them- 
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selves  more  briefly  or  guardedly,  is  a  considerable 
task,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  will  be  perform- 
ed to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  any  writer  or 
reader  who  was  present.  In  endeavoring,  how- 
ever, to  bring  into  one  focus  the  impressions  re- 
ceived during  so  many  hours  of  deep  interest,  we 
would  say  that  the  advocates  for  change  appeared 
to  have  their  case  clearly  before  them ;  the  evils 
of  mixed  marriages  were  freely  admitted  and 
dwelt  upon,  but  encouragement  to  these  was 
stated  to  be  a  thing  far,  very  far,  from  their  ob- 
ject. It  was  not  to  promote  anything  of  unequal 
yoking,  but  rather  to  prevent  it,  that  they  labor- 
ed; those  to  whom  Monthly  Meetings  would 
have  to  concede  this  privilege  were  to  be  fellow- 
professors  ;  various  cases  might  be  stated  to  show 
sufficient  grounds  for  one  of  them  either  declin- 
ing to  ask  for  membership,  or  being  discouraged 
from  doing  so,  and  in  like  manner,  why  it  might 
be  really  better  that  two  young  persons  educated 
at  our  public  schools,  and  regularly  attending 
meetings,  should  be  married  previous  to  applying 
for  admission.  It  was  said  that  next  to  the  great 
bane  of  marriage  between  parties  of  differing  re- 
ligious views,  and  perhaps  even  as  a  thing  of 
more  consequence  or  influence  as  directly  oppo- 
sed to  our  Christian  testimonies,  the  grand  diffi- 
culty with  our  predecessors  was  "  marriage  hy  a 
priest ;"  in  support  of  this  it  was  urged  that  mem- 
bership being  noticed  in  relation  to  marriage,  is 
comparatively  new  in  the  records  of  the  body,  never 
being  named  in  the  17th  century,  whilst  at  a 
time  when  Friends  were  numerous  there  was  a 
space  in  which,  the  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth having  made  marriage  with  religious 
reference  before  a  magistrate  lawful,  very  few 
Friends  were  married  in  meetings.  Admitting, 
then,  the  importance  of  unequal  yoking;  the 
breach  of  testimony  in  going  to  a  priest,  and 
the  almost  anti-Christian  character  of  marriage, 
altogether  apart  from  religious  sanction,  our 
friends  of  Yorkshire  find  that  our  rules  and  ad- 
vices have  never  prevented  us  from  having  a 
large  number  of  our  members  and  fellow-profes- 
sors annually  marrying  in  ways  at  variance  with 
our  religious  principles,  and  under  circumstances 
which  usually  lead  to  their  separation  from-  the 
body.  It  was  allowed  that  the  change  proposed 
would  be  inefi'ectual  as  to  many,  but  it  was  be- 
lieved that  it  would  surely  save  to  us  some,  and 
not  a  few,  honest-minded  people,  though  persons 
not  at  the  time  fully  prepared  either  in  the  opin- 
ion of  their  friends  or  their  own  for  membership. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  valuable  Friends  fear- 
ed that  such  a  change  would  make  the  way  easier 
for  our  members,  younger  and  older,  in  many  re- 
spects ;  there  might  be  less  earnest  solicitude  to 
look  out  for  fitting  companions  already  in  mem- 
bership, and  a  greater  readiness  in  accepting 
oSers,  and  entering  into  unions  not  the  best 
calculated  to  promote  a  growth  in  the  life  of  re- 
ligion, or  that  state  of  mind  in  which  our  religious 
testimonies  are  faithfully  maintained. 
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It  was  urged  that  Monthly  Meetings  would 
have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  judging  of  cases, 
and  much  diflerence  in  practice  would  ensue ; 
that  persons  might  attend  our  meetings  with  this 
object  only,  whilst  over  parties  so  married 
and  their  ofl'spring,  save  the  single  individual 
retained  as  a  member,  the  Society  would  be  with- 
out controlling  power;  but  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  without  responsibility.  Not  a  few  seemed 
very  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  change ;  reasons 
for  it,  however,  were  continued  to  be  given.  We 
might  possibly  fail  in  the  anticipated  good  of  the 
proposed  measure,  but  we  had  certainly  signally 
failed  in  either  retaining  or  increasing  our  mem- 
bers by  our  present  course.  Ever  since  the  rules 
now  in  force  were  adopted,  mixed  marriages,  cal- 
culating according  to  our  numbers,  have  been 
steadily  increasing ;  in  hardly  any  Monthly  Meet- 
ing have  such  been  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  all 
that  have  married ;  whilst  disownments  for  this 
cause  have  in  some  quarters  reached  80  per  cent, 
of  all  that  have  been  separated  from  us.  It  was 
felt  that  in  this  state  of  things,  with  a  large 
emigration  and  other  considerations,  our  members 
had  decreased,  and  would  decrease,  rendering  it 
more  and  more  difficult  for  young  persons  to  form 
connexions  in  the  Society;  and  it  was  further 
pressed  upon  Friends  that,  with  four  schools  in 
prosperous  action  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
teaching  children  "  connected  with  our  Society, 
but  not  in  membership,"  it  were  hard  to  instruct 
them  in  the  impropriety  of  all  marriage  ceremo- 
nies, save  our  own,  and  then  refuse  this  to  them, 
unless  both  were  prepared  to  be  fully  united  to 
us  in  religious  communion.  Most  members  of 
the  Conference  felt  the  weight  of  our  difficulties, 
and  those  who  could  not  unite  with  the  proposi- 
tion made  counter  proposals,  viz.,  to  issue  advice, 
encouraging  Monthly  Meetings  to  deal  more 
gently  with  delinquents;  to  admit  into  member- 
ship for  marriage,  &c.  To  these  it  was  replied, 
that  admission  into  a  Christian  church  must  be 
on  solid  grounds,  and  not  from  evanescent  desires ; 
whilst  passing  over  improper  marriages  would 
neither  remove  the  mark  of  having  transgressed 
our  rules,  nor  relieve  the  consciences  of  those  to 
whom  marriage  by  a  priest  or  secular  marriage, 
only,  is  grievous  and  painful. 

By  degrees  it  seemed  that  few  Friends  were 
prepared  to  devy  the p>ossiliility  of  right  marriage, 
one  party  not  being  a  member,  or  of  desirable 
unions  where  neither  might  be  so,  but  both  mak- 
ing religious  profession  with  Friends;  and  some 
believed  there  arc  or  might  be  many  such  cases, 
with  which  concerned  Friends  are  now  much  at 
a  loss  to  deal  rightly;  not  a  few  having  been  con- 
sulted when  they  did  not  dare  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  discouraging  the  step.  In  short, 
while  a  concern  was  felt  to  encourage  all  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Lord  will  provide  a  helpmate  when 
union  for  life  will  be  a  real  blessing,  the  prepon- 
derating sense  was  that  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
Church  would  lead  it  to  provide  a  right  means 
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for  the  relief  of  tender  consciences,  and  for  ef- 
fecting tiiat  which,  under  certain  circumstances, 
might  be  a  right  thing,  and  it  was  agreed  to  re- 
commend that  the  Yorkshire  proposition  be  adop- 
ted, in  connexion  with  such  Society  regulations  and 
legal  enactments  as  may  be  deemed  needful.  J. 


MILITARY  MORALITY. 


One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  inherent  sinful- 
ness of  the  war-system  is  the  lax  code  of  moral 
responsibility  in  which  the  soldier  seems  to  be 
habitually  trained.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  naivete  with  which  military  men  often 
speak  of  their  supposed  immunity  from  the  dis- 
charge of  conscientious  duty.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  any 
man  with  a  nice  sense  of  religion  has  no  business 
in  the  army which  implied,  if  it  meant  anything, 
that  scruples  of  conscience  ought  never  to  trouble 
the  soldier,  whose  simple  duty  is  to  obey  orders, 
however  much  those  orders  may  violate  the  com- 
mands of  God  or  the  commonest  instincts  of 
humanity.  Thus  we  find  an  officer,  describing 
the  "  advance  upon  Lucknow,"  in  the  pages  of 
the  United  Service  Magazine,  makes  the  follow- 
ing candid  confession : — 

"It  certainly  was  no  affair  of  ours  to  inquire 
into  the  justness  or  otherwise  of  this  policy, 
which  led  to  the  annexation  of  Oude;  as  we 
marched  through  that  country,  however,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  interchange  a  few  of  our  own 
individual  surmises  on  the  subject,' and  it  must  be 
confessed  the  result  was  generally  an  expression 
of  sympathy  with  the  body  of  the  people,  who 
certainly  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
shortcomings  in  the  Palace  of  Lucknow,  that  led 
directly  to  the  massacre ;  they, — that  is  the  peo- 
ple,— had  never  been  conquered  by  England,  and 
therefore  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  rebels, 
and  if  they  were  not  rebels,  then  it  was  impossible 
not  to  admire  them  for  fighting,  as  they  were 
doing,  for  their  rights  and  independence.  That 
they  were  as  a  body  adverse  to  us  was  self-evi- 
dent to  all  who  were  not  wilfully  blinded,  and 
how  could  they  be  expected  to  be  otherwise? 
One  or  two  persons  in  our  force,  and  they  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  service,  did  apparently  labor 
under  this  peculiar  delusion,  but  how  were  the 
facts  ?  We  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  authen- 
tic information  of  any  kind  from  the  country 
people  regarding  the  rebels,  at  the  same  time 
that  their  information  regarding  our  strength  and 
movements  was  most  complete.  Of  supplies  we 
could  obtain  none,  and  as  already  mentioned,  our 
approach  to  a  town  or  village  was  the  signal  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  inhabitants.  All  these 
facts  were  plain  to  us  as  noonday,  and  our  letters 
from  other  advancing  columns,  similar  to  our 
own,  told  us  that  in  these  respects  they  were 
similarly  circumstanced.  Plundering  or  looting- 
was  carefully  prohibited  in  all  villages  except 
those  whose  preparations  for  warlike  operations 


seemed  to  justify  the  punishment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants :  those  few  villages  in  which  the  tenants  re- 
mained were  left  unmolested,  so  that  fear  would 
not,  as  always  brought  forward  by  the  civilians, 
have  been  the  only  cause  that  led  to  the  deser- 
tion of  almost  our  entire  track  by  the  natives. 

"  But.  why  attribute  this  to  fear  ? — It  was  far 
more  natural  to  believe,  as  the  majority  of  us 
did,  that  the  people  were  adverse  to  us,  nay,  un- 
der the  circumstances  already  mentioned,  the 
wonder  was  not  that  they  should  be  so,  but  that 
any  could  have  been  otherwise  !  Whether  any 
of  the  people  were  friendly  or  otherwise,  how- 
ever, it  was  equally  difficult  to  restrain  the  plun- 
dering propensities  of  our  Goorka  allies,  who, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  their  qualifications  as 
fighting  men,  were  unquestionably  most  expert 
and  zealous  '  looters,'  evidently  looking  upon 
plunder  as  the  great  aim  and  object  of  military 
relations." 

Can  anything  present  the  military  profession 
in  a  more  degrading  light  than  this  avowal,  on 
the  part  of  one  of  their  own  body,  that  a  soldier's 
duty  is  to  fight,  not  only  without  any  conviction 
that  he  is  fighting  in  a  just  and  holy  cause,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  with  a  strong  "  individual  sur- 
mise" that  justice  is  on  the  side  of  those  upon 
whom  he  is  assisting  to  launch  all  the  horrors 
and  woes  of  war  ?  Anything  more  utterly  dia- 
bolical than  this  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  and 
it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  men  with  the 
slightest  sense  of  self-respect  can  thus  degrade 
themselves  into  mere  machines  for  murder;  for 
the  soldier  who  slays  a  foe  whom  he  believes  to  be 
guiltless  of  offence,  will  have  a  sorry  plea  to  pre- 
sent at  the  bar  of  Eternal  Justice,  when  he  seeks 
to  urge  that  the  blood,  crying  against  him  from 
the  ground,  was  shed  at  the  bidding  of  another, 
whether  that  other  be  his  commanding  officer,  or 
the  government  which  sent  him  to  the  field. 

The  hardening  and  brutalizing  influence  of 
such  a  course  of  training  is  curiously  exemplified 
in  this  same  narrative ;  for  in  the  very  next  para- 
graph the  writer  says  : — 

"  Our  progress  on  1st  of  March  was  signalized 
by  one  of  the  prettiest  little  affairs  that  took 
place  throughout  our  advance  on  the  capital.  A 
body  of  rebels  was  observed  hovering  about  our 
track,  yet  keeping  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  our  column.  The  body  of  cavalry  that  had 
lately  joined  us — -about  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber— immediately  went  in  pursuit,  and  coming 
up  with  them,  succeeded  in  destroying  about 
sixty,  and  capturing  two  guns,  which  were 
brought  into  camp — thus  inflicting  upon  them  a 
heavier  loss  in  men  than  had  been  done  in  our 
three  actions  put  together."* 

"  A  PRETTY  LITTLE  AFFAIR  !" — the  slaughter 

*  Henry  Marshall,  Esq.,  the  Deputy  Inspector-Gene- 
ral of  Army  Hospitals,  in  his  "Military  Miscellany," 
declares  that  "  implicit,  unquestioning  obedience  is 
an  indispensable  requisite  in  every  soldier,  accord- 
ing to  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  army. 
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of  sixty  unfortunate  beings,  who,  whatever  their 
guilt  as  rebels, — and  we  would  be  the  last  to  ex- 
tenuate that  guilt, — were  doubtless  many  of  them 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  were  fighting, 
as  this  writer  expresses  it,  "  for  their  rights  and 
independence." 

There  are  in  the  English  character  so  many 
elements  of  that  which  is  truly  noble  and  manly 
and  generous,  that  we  believe  it  only  requires  to 
place  this  subject  in  its  true  light  before  our 
countrymen,  to  show  them  what  war  really  is,  its 
hideous  compound  of  cruelty,  injustice  and  de- 
gradation, to  induce  them  to  turn  with  loathing 
from  such  a  profession,  refusing  to  be  made  the 
tools  of  a  grasping  ambition,  or  the  instruments 
of  a  mistaken  policy,  whether  of  conquest  or  re- 
venge.— London  Herald  of  Peace. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELTFH  MONTH  11,  1858. 

Conference  op  Friends  in  London. — 
Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember 
that,  in  the  account,  published  a  few  months 
since,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting  in  London,  it  was  stated  that  two  sub- 
jects, which  had  been  considered  in  the  meeting, 
were  referred,  for  further  examination,  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  joint  conference  with 
Committees  to  be  appointed  by  the  several  Quar- 
terly Meetings. 

We  learn  by  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  was 
present,  that  this  Conference  assembled  in  Lon- 
don on  the  2nd  of  last  month,  and  continued  its 
sittings  until  the  6th,  inclusive.  Our  corres- 
pondent has  kindly  furnished  us  with  his  individ- 
ual impressions  of  its  action  on  the  proposition 
from  York  Quarterly  Meeting  to  make  "  such 
alteration  in  the  existing  rules  as  would  enable 
Monthly  Meetings,  under  suitable  provision,  to 
allow  marriages  to  be  solemnised  in  our  meetings 
for  worship,  after  the  manner  of  Friends,  by  per- 
sons who  profess  with  Friends  and  attend  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  one  only  of  the  contracting 
parties  being  a  member  of  the  Society ;  and  also 
of  marriages  between  persons  who  profess  with 
Friends  and  attend  our  religious  meetings,  neither 
of  the  contracting  parties  being  members  of  the 
Society." 

We  have  no  intention,  nor  is  it  proper  for  us 
to  express  any  sentinient  on  the  question  at  issue. 

Whoever  becomes  a  soldier  must  yield  implicit,  nn- 
o^uestioninp;  obedience  to  his  superiors  of  whatever 
rank— he  must  subject  himself  to  a  total  abnegation 
of  self-will — in  fine,  he  must  submit  to  the  disiipline 
of  the  arm}-." 


The  consideration  and  decision  of  this  will  rest 
with  London  Yearly  Meeting.  But  inasmuch  as 
erroneous  statements  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  have  already  appeared  in  the  public 
papers,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  be  still 
further  circulated,  we  think  it  right  to  present 
this  interesting  paper  to  our  readers. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  persons 
to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  privilege 
of  marriage  in  our  meetings  and  with  our  mem- 
bers, are  those,  07dy,  who  profess  with  Friends 
and  attend  their  religious  meetings.  It  was 
stated  in  the  last  London  Yearly  Meeting,  that 
the  number  of  this  class  in  England  is  probably 
seven  thousand.  The  Society  there  bestows  a 
religious  care  and  regard  towards  them  which  are 
little  known  in  this  country ;  many  of  their  chil- 
dren being  educated  in  Friends'  schools  and  in- 
structed in  our  religious  principles.  Feeling  ob- 
jections, on  religious  grounds,  to  accomplishing 
their  marriages  by  the  aid  of  ministers  of  other 
Societies,  or  by  recourse  to  the  registrars  or  ma- 
gistrates, they  have  been  subjected  to  great  difiB- 
culties  in  this  respect.  But  our  able  correspon- 
dent has  so  clearly  and  fully  stated  the  various 
views  and  feelings  elicited  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  in  the  Conference,  that  further 
remark  on  our  part  is  unnecessary. 

Some  account  of  the  action  of  the  Conference 
on  the  other  subject  referred  to  it — the  omission 
of  a  few  words  from  the  Fourth  [l]nglish]  query 
— may  probably  also  find  a  place  in  our  columns. 

Tanner's  Lectures. — A  correspondent  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  if  an  edition  of  Tanner's 
Lectures  were  published,  it  would  meet  with  a 
large  demand.  Probably  many  of  our  readers, 
besides  our  correspondent,  have  overlooked  the 
notice  which  appeared  in  the  Review  a  few  weeks 
since,  announcing  the  publication,  by  Henry 
Longstreth,  of  these  Lectures,  together  with 
Thomas  Evans'  valuable  "  Introductory  Remarks 
to  the  Life  of  George  Fox,"  forming  a  handsome 
and  interesting  volume,  in  large  type,  of  281 
pages.  The  price  is  five  dollars  per  dozen,  or  50 
cents  for  a  single  copy.  Apply  by  letter  or 
otherwise  to  Henry  Longstreth,  No.  915  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Married,  11th  mo.  25th,  at  Friends'  Meeting, 
Backoreek,  Thom.\s  B.,  son  of  William  .1.  Sniitli,  of 
Pipe  Creek  Monthly  Jleeting,  to  Milly,  daughter  of 
Nathan  Morris,  of  Backoreek  Monthly  Meeting,  Grant 
County,  Indiana. 
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Married,  On  the  28th  of  10th  mo.,  1858,  at  Friends'  | 
Meeting,  Newberry,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  Nathan 
Harrold,  of  Center  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  to 
Anna,  daughter  of  Daniel  Kester. 


Died,  On  the  30th  ult.,  Maria,  daughter  of  Joel 
and  Elizabeth  Johnson,  in  the  15th  year  of  her  age,  a 
member  of  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Henry  County,  Indiana. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  brother,  A.  Mosher, 

in  Ledyard,  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  23d  of  7th 
mo.,  1858,  in  the  59th  year  of  her  age,  Sarah  Mosher, 
a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting. 

During  a  protracted  illness  she  manifested  much 
Christian  patience  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will, 
whether  her  sickness  might  terminate  in  life  or  death, 
expressing  at  times  her  perfect  reliance  in  the  mercy 
other  Redeemer,  saying,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done."  We  are  comforted  in  believing  her  end  was 
X)eace. 

 ,  At  Hector,  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.,  Jane  L., 

wife  of  Mordecai  Carman,  6th  of  7th  mo.,  1858,  in  the 
46th  year  of  her  age,  a  valuable  member  of  Hector 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  bore  a  long,  and  at  times  a 
painful  illness,  with  exemplary  patience,  and  met 
death  as  a  welcome  messenger.  Her  relatives  and 
friends  have  the  consoling  assurance  that  their  loss 
is  her  eternal  gain. 

 ,  On  the  24th  of  lOthmo.,  1858,  at  her  son-in- 
law's,  A.  Mosher,  in  Ledyard,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Esther  Sutton,  aged  75  years,  an  esteemed  member  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  She  was  remarkable 
for  her  kind  attentions  to  all  around  her,  especially 
to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  to  whom  her  charity  and 
sympathy  were  strikingly  exemplified  in  lending  a 
helping  hand  for  their  relief. 

During  her  illness,  which  was  short  but  severe,  she 
manifested  throughout  entire  resignation  to  the  will 
of  her  heavenly  Father,  expressed  at  different  times 
her  willingness  to  depart,  and  that  she  saw  nothing 
in  her  way  of  enjoying  eternal  happiness. 

 ,  On  the  6th  of  10th  mo.,  1858,  Samuel  Bond, 

a  member  of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

He  suffered  a  very  painful  illness  of  nearly  four 
months' duration  with  much  patience  and  Christian 
fortitude,  often  expressing  a  resignation  to  the  will 
of  his  Heavenly  Father.  For  several  years  previous 
to  his  death,  he  was  a  most  ardent  adviser  against  the 
use  of  tobacco,  frequently  admonishing  both  old  and 
young  to  abandon  the  unprofitable  practice  of  using 
it  in  any  of  its  forms.  And  during  his  last  sickness 
he  at  different  times  expressed  a  desire  that  his 
friends  should  not  neglect  an  impartial  consideration 
of  the  subject. 

 ,  On  the  3d  of  7th  mo.,  1858,  at  the  resideoce 

of  his  father  Elijah  Mendenhall,  in  Flainfield,  Hen- 
dricks County,  Ind.,  Cyrus  Mendenhall,  in  the  24th 
year  of  his  age. 

He  endured  with  great  patience  an  illness  of  nearly 
seven  months,  remarking,  when  asked  how  he  was, 
"I  am  wholly  prostrated."  His  case  evinces  to  us  the 
uncertainty  of  life  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, as  he  had  a  robust  constitution,  having  never 
been  sick  much  in  his  life  prior  to  the  last  attack. 
He  graduated  at  Haverford  College  a  short  time  be- 
fore he  was  taken  sick,  and  the  prospects  before  him 
were  as  flattering  as  those  of  most  young  men.  This 
is  stated  with  a  hope  that  it  may  warn  others  to  be 
in  readiness,  when  called  for,  to  say  "lam  ready, 
come.  Lord, "  as  we  have  the  comfortable  assurance 
this  dear  young  man  was.  He  was  careful  during 
his  childhood,  not  to  leave  his  father's  house  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  to  go  into  company  without  his 
parent's  consent.    He  was  well  read  in  the  Scriptures,  > 


I  and  ancient  Friends'  writings,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  His  complaint  was  such  that  he  conversed 
with  difliculty.  He  said  he  knew  in  whom  to  trust. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  had  a  very  great 
dislike  to  what  is  called  religious  contention,  and  to 
see  brethren  disagree.  He  often  spoke  of  the  impro- 
priety of  parents  permitting  their  children  to  roam 
abroad  after  night  in  the  towns  and  villages,_  and  to 
associate  with  improper  company.  Few  things  in. 
the  Society  of  Friends  seemed  to  take  deeper  hold  on 
his  mind  than  that  the  ministers  should  be  sound  in 
doctrine.  It  was  his  practice,  when  able,  to  be  alone 
for  an  hour  or  more  daily  during  his  sickness.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  sickness  he  was  warned  of  the  prob- 
able result  of  his  case,  which  he  received  with  great 
calmness.  He  was  rational  nearly  all  through  his 
illness  to  his  last  moments.  On  being  asked  by  a 
friend  who  visited  him  about  his  eternal  welfare,  he 
replied,  "I  see  nothing  in  the  way."  He  was  remark- 
able for  untiring  perseverance  in  all  his  pursuits,  and 
by  his  sociable  disposition  made  himself  endeared  to 
many  friends.  He  seemed  to  have  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing respect  for  the  teachers  and  officers  at  Haverford 
College,  considering  himself  under  great  obligations 
to  them. 

Died,  On  the  5th  of  10th  mo.,  1858,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son-in-law  Nathan  S.  Trueblood,  near 
Canton,  Washington  Co.,  Indiana,  Pakthena  White, 
in  the  83d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Blue  River 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Being  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  this  country,  she  was  very  useful  as  clerk 
and  overseer  in  our  meetings,  and  was  concerned  to 
support  the  discipline  and  order  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety. She  was  favored  to  bear  a  long  and  painful 
illness  with  patience  and  Christian  fortitude,  the  un- 
failing arm  of  divine  goodness  being  underneath  for 
her  support,  and  we  humbly  believe  her  purified 
spirit  has,  through  the  merits  and  mercies  of  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour,  been  permitted  to  inherit  eternal  life. 

 ,  In  Washington  County,  Pa.,  on  the  22d  of 

11th  mo.,  1858,  Jonathan  Knight,  a  member  of  West- 
land  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  71  years.  He  had  been 
a  useful  citizen  of  the  community,  filling  many  im- 
portant trusts  with  reputation,  and  for  many  years  a 
regular  attender  of  religious  meetings,  and  concerned 
to  maintain  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  His  illness  was  short,  but  his  sufferings 
were  great,  which  he  endured  with  Christian  forti- 
tude and  patience,  quietly  resigning  himself  to  the 
will  of  Providence  as  to  life  or  death.  Apprehending 
from  the  first  of  his  illness  that  his  departure  was  at 
hand,  he  evinced  much  calmness  and  serenity  of 
mind  in  reviewing  his  accounts,  both  as  related  to 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns,  and  we  have  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  in  his  life  and  in  his  death, 
he  was  mercifully  favored  to  realize  the  truth  of  the 
declaration,  "Mercy  and  truth  have  met  together, 
righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other." 

[The  following  particular  account  is  given  for  the 
information  of  the  distant  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
deceased.  The  British  Friend  and  the  London  Friend 
are  desired  to  copy.] 

 ,  Of  paralysis,  at  the  residence  of  Jonathan 

Hunt,  near  Martinsville,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  on 
the  23d  of  11th  mo.,  1858,  William  Fessant,  an  es- 
teemed member  of  Newberry  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the 
59th  year  of  his  age. 

This  friend  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  never 
married.  He  came  to  reside  in  these  parts  in  the 
6th  mo.,  1855,  and  in  the  8th  month  following  ob- 
tained a  certificate  of  membership  from  Nottingham 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  England.  His  health 
began  to  fail  in  the  fall  of  1856,  yet  he  was  able  to 
I  take  daily  exercise  and  to  attend  our  meetings  as 
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they  came  in  coxirse.  On  First-day  preceding  his 
death  he  attended  meeting,  apparently  as  well  as 
usual,  and  on  that  evening  he  sat  and  conversed  with 
the  family  where  he  resided,  with  his  usual  cheerful- 
ness, remarking  on  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  a 
passage  of  scripture  that  had  been  read  in  the  family 
a  few  evenings  previous.  On  the  morning  following 
he  did  not  rise  at  the  usual  hour,  and  the  friends 
with  whom  he  boarded  went  to  his  chamber  and 
found  him  speechless.  Medical  aid  was  immediately 
summoned,  and  all  the  attention  was  given  for  his 
relief  that  the  kindness  of  friends  could  suggest.  He 
so  far  revived  as  to  speak  a  few  intelligible  words, 
and  stated  that  he  rested  well  the  fore  part  of  the 
night,  and  that  he  heard  the  clock  strike  three,  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  attacked  after  that 
hour.  He  was  heard  to  say,  "  My  peace  is  made  ; 
there  is  no  fear  ;  I  have  no  alarm."  He  gradually 
sank  away,  and  finally  breathed  his  last,  without  a 
struggle.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Friends  and  others,  a  solemn  meeting  was  held 
on  the  occasion,  and  several  impressive  testimonies 
were  borne.  Many  tears  of  tender  sympathy  were 
shed,  and  a  measure  of  that  love  was  felt  to  flow 
which  many  waters  cannot  quench.  His  highly  cul- 
tivated mind,  his  modest  and  unassuming  deport- 
ment, his  virtuous  life  and  conversation,  won  for 
him  the  esteem  of  all  who  made  his  acquaintance. 

Died,  At  Croton  Point,  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  21st  ult.,  Maet  Undeehill,  widow  of  Robert 
Underhill,  aged  92.  She  was  an  esteemed  Elder  of 
Amawalk  Monthly  Meeting.  Retaining  her  mental 
faculties  to  this  advanced  age,  she  attended  meeting 
the  First  day  preceding  her  illness,  which  continued 
a  few  days,  when  her  meek  and  quiet  spirit  gently 
passed  away,  in  the  blessed  hope  of  an  entrance  into 
that  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God. 

[  Correction. — A  correspondent  informs  that  Meecy 
George,— see  page  57,  No.  A,- — was  not  an  Elder  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  but  had  acceptably  filled  that 
station  before  her  removal  from  Ohio  to  Indiana.] 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

An  agency  having  been  opened  in  this  city,  all 
parcels  intended  for  the  students  should  be  sent  to 
the  care  of  William  Maoniven,  agent,  at  No.  109  N. 
Tenth  Street. 

A  book  for  the  registry  of  applications  for  admis- 
sion will  be  kept  at  the  above  office,  where  personal 
applications  may  be  made,  or  by  letter,  addressed  to 
' '  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Haver- 
ford  College,  care  of,"  the  agent  as  above. 

Letters  for  the  officers  or  students  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  be  sent  by  mail  to  "  West  Haverford, 
Delaware  County,  Penna." 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo.,  2d,  1858.— 2t. 


EFFECTS  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

Startling  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  the  truth,  that 
the  destruction  of  human  Hfe  and  the  waste  of 
national  wealth,  which  must  arise  from  this  tre- 
mendous Russian  war,  are  outrun  every  year  by 
the  devastation  caused  by  national  drunkenness. 
Nay,  add  together  all  the  miseries  generated  in 
our  times  by  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  the 
three  great  scourges  of  mankind,  and  they  do  not 
exceed  those  that  spring  from  this  one  calamity. 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  there  are 
at  this  moment /tf(//"  (i  miUioii  Jtonies  in  the  united 
kingdom  where  home-happiness  is  never  felt,  ow- 


ing to  this  cause  alone,  where  the  wives  are 
broken-hearted  and  the  children  are  brought  up 
in  misery.  For  the  children  what  hope  is  there, 
amid  ceaseless  scenes  of  quarrelling,  cursing,  and 
blows !  The  struggle  of  the  school,  and  the 
library,  and  the  church,  all  united,  against  the 
beer-house  and  gin-palace,  is  but  one  development 
of  the  war  between  heaven  and  hell. — N'orth 
British  Review,  1855. 


THE  (LONDON)  FRIEND. 

The  following  explanatory  remarks  appeared  in 
an  editorial  column  of  The  (London)  Friend 
last  month,  and  as  many  of  the  readers  of  Friends' 
Review,  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
our  London  contemporary,  may  have  some  know- 
ledge, through  reports,  of  the  occasions  which 
called  them  forth,  it  seems  proper,  in  justice  to 
the  Editor,  but  without  expressing  any  opinion 
of  his  course  ourselves,  that  we  should  publish 
them  for  the  information  of  our  readers : — 

"  The  principle  which  has  actuated  us  in  the 
conduct  of  this  Journal,  of  giving  room  for  a 
free  and  unfettered  expression  of  opinion  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  the  regulation  and  well-being  of  our  Society, 
has  not  been  adopted  without  a  full  conviction  of 
its  propriety  and  necessity.  In  acting  up  to  this 
principle,  we  have  no  wish  that  discussion  should 
degenerate  into  disputation,  and  always  endeavor 
carefully  to  exclude  such  letters  and  other  con- 
tributions as  we  think  calculated  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  of  our  readers.  A  free  interchange 
of  sentiment,  where  a  charitable  construction, — 
the  best  we  always  can, — is  put  upon  the  words 
and  phrases  of  those  who  differ  from  us,  and 
where  there  is  an  earnest  mutual  endeavor  to 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  different  light 
in  which  we  necessarily  see  things,  according  to 
our  different  points  of  view  and  other  circum- 
stances, is  well  calculated  to  afford  instruction 
and  elicit  truth.  At  the  same  time  it  can  hardly 
be  necessary  for  the  editors  of  any  periodical,  re- 
ligious or  otherwise,  to  state  that,  while  answera- 
ble for  the  general  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
the  matter  contained  therein,  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  held  responsible  for  every  statement 
or  expression  of  opinion  that  occurs  in  their  pub- 
lished correspondence.  The  sentiments  contained 
in  any  such  communication  are  to  be  taken  as 
those  of  the  writer  only,  and  in  no  case  as  the 
exponent  of  the  views  of  the  Society,  unless 
he  has  been  invested  with  official  authority  to 
that  effect. 

"  We  arc  aware  that  this  course  has  not  met 
the  entire  approbation  of  some  of  our  friends  for 
whose  judgment  we  have  a  great  respect,  especial- 
ly where  the  articles  objected  to  embody  views  at 
variance  with  some  of  the  long-established  usages 
and  practices  of  our  Society.    But  we  would 
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with  deference  submit  it  to  tliese  friends,  wlietlier 
any  good  object  can  be  gained  by  the  suppression 
of  such  sentiments.  The  Friend  being  a  periodi- 
cal especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  our  So- 
ciety, and  intended  to  supply  a  want  felt  by  its 
members,  we  would  endeavor  to  guard  against 
the  admission  into  our  columns  of  any  communi- 
cation calling  in  question  the  soundness  of  those 
2)rinc'ipJes  which  have  separated  us  as  a  Religious 
Society  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  But 
where  it  is  well  known  that  there  exists  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  lay 
claim  to  the  name  of  consistent  Friends,  is  it 
not  better  that  this  difference  of  opinion  should 
find  vent  in  calm,  temperate  discussion,  than 
that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  force  all  to 
the  same  standard  of  uniformity  ?  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  among  not  a  small  class  of  our 
members  that  some  practices  which  still  prevail 
among  us,  and  may  possibly  have  prevailed 
ever  since  the  time  of  our  early  Friends,  are  not 
now  adapted  to  our  spiritual  wants.  While  re- 
fraining ourselves  from  expressing  an  opinion  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  we  are  not  sorry  to  see 
that  the  attention  of  Friends  generally  is  being 
drawn  to  these  points ;  and  we  would  suggest  to 
these  who  deprecate  the  discussion  of  such  topics, 
and  the  proposal  of  the  least  change  in  any  of 
our  established  practices,  whether  more  good 
would  not  arise  from  their  endeavors  calmly  to 
convince  those  who  differ  from  them  of  the  un- 
soundness of  their  views.  And  we  would  urge 
this  the  more,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  of  our  younger  members  have  been 
induced,  by  the  greater  prevalence  among  us  of 
late  years  of  this  open  discussion,  to  a  calm  con- 
sideration and  ultimate  intelligent  acceptation  of 
our  leading  religious  views.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  other  controversy,  we  know  that 
where  religion  is  concerned,  nothing  is  so  con- 
ducive to  truth,  and  so  destructive  of  error,  as 
the  fullest  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  of  the  ex- 
pression of  individual  conscientious  opinion.  The 
principle  is  as  true  now  as  when  taught  by 
Gamaliel  of  old  : — '  If  this  counsel  or  this  work 
be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought;  but  if  it  be  of 
God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found 
to  fight  against  God.' " 


CHANGED  BUT  NOT  IMPROVED. 

"  The  Democratic  party  has  had  four  differ- 
ent doctrines  on  slaveiy  :  1st,  the  Jeffersonian, 
which  secured  territorial  freedom  everywhere; 
2nd,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  gave  free- 
dom a  part  and  slavery  a  part;  3d,  Popular 
Sovereignty,  allowing  the  settlers  to  admit  or 
exclude  slavery,  as  they  please ;  4th,  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  which  establishes  slavery  every- 
where. These  four  changes  in  forty  years,  show 
'  improvement  for  the  worse/  steady  and  rapid  !" 
— Albany  Journal. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 
FREE  LABOR  IN  VIRGINIA. 

We  take  the  following  account  of  Ceredo, 
Thayer's  new  town  in  Virginia,  from  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  Post.  A  letter  in  the  same  paper  says, 
agricultural  settlements  have  been  formed  in  ten  or 
twelve  other  counties  in  that  State,  numbering 
nearly  five  thousand  settlers  from  the  Free  States. 
In  some  of  those  counties  the  value  of  real  estate 
has  nearly  doubled  within  two  years.  In  addition 
to  the  Ceredo  Crescent,  there  are  four  newspapers 
in  Western  Virginia  which  advocate  free  labor ; 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  the  Weekly  Intel- 
ligencer, the  Wellsburg  Herald,  and  the  Brooke 
County  Farmer. 

"  We  have  before  us,"  says  the  Evening  Post, 
"the  Ceredo  Crescent,  a  weekly  newspaper,  print- 
ed at  the  new  town  founded  by  emigrants  from 
New  England,  and  other  northern  States,  princi- 
pally mechanics,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Big  Sandy  with  that  river.  It 
has  already  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
yet  its  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Gazetteer 
of  the  United  States,  so  recently  has  it  been 
changed  from  a  solitude  of  the  forest  to  a  thriv- 
ing village.  This  has  been  done  in  the  space  of 
a  single  year — a  year  which  has  by  no  means 
been  favorable  to  new  enterprises.  In  more  pros- 
perous times  the  new  colony  would  probably  have 
acquired  three  times  the  population  it  now  has. 

"  In  the  Crescent  we  find  an  advertisement  in 
which  Ceredo  is  called  '  Thayer's  New  Town  in 
the  Old  Dominion,'  and  a  long  account  is  given  of 
its  advantages  in  situation,  soil  and  climate.  It 
stands  at  the  head  of  low-water  navigation,  in  a 
country  fertile  in  wheat  and  maize,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  fruit,  with  beds  of  cannel 
coal  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the  iron 
furnaces  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  not  far  distant. 
The  Virginia  Central  Railroad  will  here  strike 
the  Ohio;  and  if  that  never  should  be  made,  the 
Ohio  itself  gives  the  people  of  the  place  the 
easiest  imaginable  access  to  all  the  markets  of  the 
West.  The  Ceredo  Crescent  has  been  establish- 
ed a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  already  makes 
its  boasts  of  a  large  circulation.  The  inhabitants 
have  already' their  church  and  their  schoolhouse, 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  a  literary  institution 
has  been  formed,  with  a  reading-room  and  a  place 
for  the  delivery  of  public  lectures. 

"  The  town  was  founded  by  a  company,  after  the 
manner  of  the  settlements  made  a  few  years  since 
in  Kansas.  A  steam  engine  of  125  horse  power, 
the  property  of  this  company,  smokes  in  a  huge 
building,  and  moves  various  machines  for  saw- 
ing, planing,  turning,  and  other  purposes.  Men 
are  busy  in  digging  cellars,  building  houses,  and 
levelling  streets;  the  place  has  its  traders,  its  car- 
riage makers,  its  blacksmiths,  its  shoemakers, 
and  other  mechanics.    A  flour  mill  is  soon  to  be 
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built,  and  a  -woollen  manufactory  is  about  to  be 
put  up,  in  wliicb  tlie  wool  of  the  Virginia  moun- 
tains is  to  be  woven  into  cloth. 

"  All  this  has  been  done  without  creating  any 
alarm  among  the  friends  of  what  are  called  the 
domestic  institutions  of  Virginia.  The  Cres- 
cent tells  us  that  at  first  the  people  of  the  neghbor- 
hood  seemed  to  view  the  settlement  with  some 
distrust,  but  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  and 
Ceredo  has  now  the  cordial  good  will  of  its  neigh- 
bors. No  proclamation  has  been  issued  warning 
these  emigrants  from  the  soil  of  Virginia,  nor 
has  the  Governor  of  the  State  been  even  ask- 
ed to  do  what  was  at  one  time  threatened — to 
order  out  the  militia  to  dispossess  these  pestilent 
emissaries  from  the  land  of  abolitionism.  The 
Virginians,  with  Governor  Wise  at  their  head, 
seem,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  glad  to  set  a 
colony  or  industrious  men  and  good  mechanics  on 
their  western  border,  whose  example  may  attract 
others  to  the  same  region,  and  condense  on  the 
Ohio  a  belt  of  thriving  towns  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  Virginia  ;  yet  such  as 
Vir  giuia  can  never  hope  to  see  without  the  aid 
of  the  free  States. 

What  is  now  taking  place  in  Virginia  is  the 
beginning,  perhaps,  of  that  peaceful  process 
which  will  ultimately  change  the  system  of  labor 
in  that  fine  State,  and  bring  out  the  large  and 
various  resources  of  which  her  people  can  never 
otherwise  fully  avail  themselves.  Free  labor  and 
the  labor  of  bondmen  will  be  brought  into  com- 
parison, to  the  advantage,  and,  as  we  believe  to 
the  final  triumph,  of  intelligent  and  voluntary 
industry." 

MASON  AND  DIXON's  LINE. 
BY  WILLIAM  DAKLINGTON. 
(Concluded  from  page  20i.) 

The  fixing ^of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
"  three  lower  counties"  at  Fenwick's  Island,  re- 
quires explanation,  —  inasmuch  as  the  chart 
adopted  by  the  Proprietaries,  in  their  agreement 
of  1732,  gives  to  the  cape  opposite  Cape  May,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  Bay,  the  name  of 
Cape  Cornelius,  (afterward,  for  a  time,  called 
Cape  James),  and  to  the  point,  or  "  false  cape," 
at  Fenwick's  Island,  the  name  of  Cape  Ilenlopen; 
while  the  charts  of  the  present  day  transpose 
that  order.  How,  or  why  the  names  became 
thus  traiis'posed,  on  the  charts  and  maps  of  our 
time,  seems  not  to  be  clearly  understood:  but 
that  they  have  changed  positions  since  1732,  is 
an  unquestionable  fact. 

As  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  decided  that  Cape 
Henlopen  should  be  taken  to  be  where  it  had  been 
agreed  to  be,  nineteen  years  before, — the  inge- 
nuity of  the  Commissioners  of  Maryland  could 
devise  no  further  objections  in  that  particular ; 
and  they  proceeded,  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  run  the  line  across  the  Penin 
sula,  and  to  ascertaiu  "the  exact  middle,"  as  a 
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point  from  whence  to  run  the  Northwardly  line 
to  form  a  tangent  with  the  semi-circle  at  New 
Castle. 

The  line  between  the  two  Bays,  in  the  latitude 
of  the  Cape  Henlopen  of  that  time,  was  then 
run ;  and  after  some  further  delay,  and  cavilling 
about  the  distance,  by  his  commissioners,  Fred- 
erick, Lord  Baltimore — weary  of  the  controversy 
— entered  into  articles  of  agreement  with  Thomas 
and  Richard  Penn,  July  4,  1760,  which  at  length 
effectually  closed  their  tedious  and  irksome  alter- 
cations. By  this  agreement  it  was  covenanted, 
that  the  semi-circle,  as  already  run,  should  be 
adopted  ;  that  the  distance  across  the  Peninsula, 
in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen,  should  be 
taken  to  have  been  rightly  run,  at  sixty-nine 
miles  and  298 •}  perches  from  the  stone  pillar  east 
of  the  Mulberry  tree,  at  Fenwick's  Island," 
marked  with  the  arms  of  the  contracting  parties ; 
that  the  middle  of  such  line  should  be  ascertain- 
ed, and  a  stone  pillar  should  be  fixed  at  that 
point;  that  from  such  point  a  Northwardly  line 
should  be  run,  whether  the  same  should  be  due 
north  or  not,  so  as  to  form  a  tangent  with  the 
semi-circle  at  New  Castle,  drawn  with  a  radius 
of  twelve  English  statute  horizontal  miles  from 
the  court  house  in  that  place, — and  past  the  said 
point  of  contact  further  north  till  it  reached  the 
latitude  of  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  most  south- 
ern part  of  Philadelphia ;  that  from  fifteen  mile 
point,  a  line  should  be  run  due  west — to  the  ut- 
most longitude  of  Pennsylvania ;  that  all  claim 
should  be  released  to  the  Territory  within  those 
limits  then  to  be  ascertained, — and  that  the 
Penns  should  appoint  commissioners  to  run  the 
lines  as  yet  unfinished. 

"  The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  deed 
of  1760,  addressed  themselves,  at  once,  to  the 
completion  of  the  peninsular  East  and  West  line, 
and  to  tracing  the  twelve  mile  circle — appointing 
to  this  end  the  best  surveyors  they  could  obtain. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  measure  with  the 
common  chain,  holding  it  as  nearly  horizontal  as 
they  could, — the  direction  being  kept  by  sight- 
ing along  poles,  set  up  in  what  they  called  vistas, 
cut  by  them  through  the  forest.  *  *  *  * 
But  the  progress  made  was  very  slow  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  little  more  was  accomplished 
than  the  peninsular  line  and  the  measurement  of 
a  radius." 

This  left  to  be  ascertained  and  established, 
"  the  tangent,  from  the  middle  point  of  the  pe- 
ninsular line  to  the  tangent  point, — the  meridian 
from  thence  to  a  point  fifteen  miles  south  of  the 
most  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia — 
with  the  arc  of  the  circle  to  the  west  of  it — the 
fifteen  miles  distance — and  the  parallel  of  latitude 
westward  from  its  termination." 

It  remains  now,  simply,  and  as  succinctly  as 
practicable,  to  relate,  tiiat  on  the  fourth  of  Au- 
gust, 1763,  the  Penns,  Thomas  and  Richard,  and 
Frederick,  Lord  Baltimore,  then  being  together 
in  London,  agreed  with  Charles  Mason  and 
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J eremiah  Dixon,  "  two  Mathematicians  and  Sur- 
veyors,"  "  to  mark,  run  out,  settle,  fix  and 
determine  all  such  parts  of  the  circle,  marks, 
lines,  and  boundaries,  as  were  mentioned  in  the 
several  articles  or  commissions,  and  were  not  yet 
completed ;"  that  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia,  November  15,  1763, — 
received  their  instructions  from  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  two  Provinces,  December  9, 1763,  and 
forthwith  engaged  in  the  work  assigned  to  them; 
that  they  ascertained  the  latitude  of  the  south- 
ernmost part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  (viz  : 
89  deg.,  56  min.,  29.1  sec,  north — or  more  ac- 
curately, according  to  Col.  Graham,  89  deg.  56 
min.,  37.4  sec),  which  was  agreed  to  be  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  house  then  occupied  by  Thomas 
Plumstead  and  Joseph  Huddle,  on  the  south  side 
of  Cedar  Street ;  and  then,  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1764,  they  measured  thirty-one  miles  west- 
ward of  the  city  (probably  from  the  margin  of 
the  river  Delaware),  to  the  forks  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  where  they  planted  a  quartzose  stone — 
known  then,  and  to  this  day,  in  the  vicinage,  as 
the  "Star  Gazer's  Stone" — on  Joel  Harlan's  land, 
a  short  distance  west  of  the  Chester  county  Alms 
House,  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  southernmost 
part  of  Philadelphia,  (which  stone  is  6  miles, 
264  perches  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  court 
house  in  West  Chester  :  and  a  due  east  line  from 
it  intersects  said  meridian  446  J  perches,  or  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  court  house,  in  a 
field  of  AmosH.  Darlington);  that  in  the  spring 
of  1764, — after  a  satisfactory  "  star  gazing,"  in 
the  forks  of  the  Brandywine — they  ran,  from 
said  stone,  a  due  south  line  fifteen  English  statute 
miles  (in  the  first  mile,  crossing  the  West  Bran- 
dywine three  times),  horizontally  measured  by 
levels  each  twenty  feet  in  length,  (and  this  was 
remeasured  in  like  manner  nearly  three  years  af- 
terward), to  a  post  marked  West,  ascertaining 
there,  also,  the  latitude  of  the  place  (then  com- 
puted at  39  deg.,  43  min.,  18  sec,  now,  more 
exactly  calculated  to  be  39  deg.,  48  min.,  26.3  sec. 
N.);  that  they  then  repaired  to  a  post,  marked 
Middle,  at  the  middle  point  of  the  peninsular 
west  line  running  from  Cape  Henlopen  (Fen- 
wick's  Island,)  to  Chesapeake  Bay, — and  thence, 
during  the  summer  of  1764,  they  ran,  marked, 
and  described  the  tangent  line,  agreed  upon  by 
the  Proprietaries.    Then,  in  the  autumn  of  1764, 
from  the  post  marked  icest,  at  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Philadelphia,  they  set  oif  and  produced  a  par- 
allel of  latitude  westward,  as  far  as  to  the  river 
Susquehanna;    then  they  went  to  the  tangent 
point,  and  in  1764-5,  ran  thence  a  meridian  line 
northward  until  it  intersected  the  said  parallel  of 
latitude,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  one  chain, 
and  fifty  links — thus  and  there  determining  and 
fixing  the  north-east  corner  of  Maryland  ;  next, 
in  1765,  they  described  such  portion  of  the  semi- 
circle round  New  Castle,  as  fell  westward  of  the 
said  meridian,  or  due  north  line  from  the  tangent 
point.    "  This  little  bow,  or  arc/' — reaching  into 
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Maryland — "  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and 
its  middle  width  1 16  feet ;  from  its  upper  end, 
where  the  three  States  join,  to  the  fifteen  mile 
point,  where  the  great  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
begins,  is  a  little  over  three  and  a  half  miles ;  and 
from  the  fifteen  mile  corner  due  east  to  the  circle, 
is  a  little  over  three  quarters  of  a  mile — room 
enough  for  three  or  four  good  Chester  County 
farms.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the  circle  which 
Mason  and  Dixon  ran." 

The  surveyors  appear  to  have  moved  about 
considerably,  and  to  have  repeated  their  opera- 
tions at  several  points, — but  finally  they  proceeded 
with  the  intention  of  continuing  the  west  line, 
beyond  the  Susquehanna,  to  the  end  of  five  de- 
grees of  longitude  from  the  river  Delaware,  in 
the  parallel  of  said  west  line, — and  in  the  years 
1766-7,  they  extended  the  same  to  the  distance 
of  230  miles,  18  chains,  and  21  links,  from  the 
beginning  of  said  line,  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Maryland  (or  244  miles,  38  chains,  and  36  links, 
from  the  river  Delaware),  near  to  an  Indian  war 
path,  on  the  borders  of  a  stream  called  the  Dun- 
kard  Creek;  but  were  there  prevented,  by  the 
aboriginal  jproiwietaries,  from  continuing  the 
said  line  to  the  end  of  five  degrees  of  longitude, 
(the  western  limits  of  Pennsylvania) — which,  in 
the  latitude  of  said  line,  they  found — and  the 
commissioners  agreed — tobe  267 miles,  58  chains, 
and  90  links ;  at  the  rate  of  53  miles,  167.1 
perches,  to  a  degree.  Col.  Graham,  however,  es- 
timates the  length  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  at  266  miles,  24  chains,  and  80 
links. 

The  line  thus  run  was  subsequently  (viz. :  No- 
vember 9,  1768,)  certified  by  the  commissioners 
to  have  been  marked,  described  and  perpetuated, 
by  setting  up  and  erecting  therein  stones  at  the 
end  of  every  mile,  from  the  place  of  beginning 
to  the  distance  of  132  miles,  near  the  foot  of  a 
hill  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Sideling 
Hill, — every  five  mile  stone  having  on  the  side 
facing  the  north,  the  arms  of  Thomas  Penn  and 
Richard  Penn  graved  thereon,  and  on  the  south 
side  the  arms  of  Lord  Baltimore.  Those  stones 
were  imported  from  England,  and  were  hewn 
from  that  variety  of  calcareous  rock  known  as 
Oolite,  or  Roe-stone. 

The  line  thus  marked,  is  stated  to  have  been 
measured  horizontally, — the  hills  and  mountains 
with  a  sixteen  and  a  half  foot  level :  and  the 
vista  cut  through  the  forest  eight  yards  wide, 
was  "  seen  about  two  miles,  beautifully  terminat- 
ing to  the  eye  in  a  point." 

The  residue  of  the  southern  boundary  line  of 
Pennsylvania — something  less  than  twenty-two 
miles — was  afterwards  (viz. :  in  1782),  run  by 
other  surveyors  ;  it  was  not,  however,  completed 
and  permanently  marked,  until  1784. 

The  interference  of  the  Indians  having  ar- 
rested the  further  proceedings  of  Mason  and  Dixon, 
those  gentlemen  returned  to  Philadelphia  and 
reported  the  fact  to  the  commissioners ;  when  they 
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received  an  lionorable  discharge  on  the  26tli  of 
December,  1767, — having  been  engaged  in  the 
service  about  four  years. 

They  were  allowed  twenty-one  shillings  each, 
per  day,  for  one  month,  from  June  21,  of  the  last 
yearj — and  the  residue  of  the  time,  ten  shillings 
and  six  pence  each,  per  day,  for  the  expenses, 
&c.,  and  no  more  until  they  embarked  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  then  the  allowance  of  ten  shillings 
and  six  pence  sterling,  per  day,  was  again  to  take 
place,  and  continue  until  their  arrival  in  England. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  Penns,  under  those 
proceedings,  from  1760  to  1768,  was  thirty-four 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  Pennsylvania  cur- 
rency. 

Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  in  an 
Introduction  to  the  Observations  of  Mason  and 
Dixon,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  re- 
marks,— "  In  the  com'se  of  this  work,  they  traced 
out  and  measured  some  lines  lying  in  and  near 
the  meridian,  and  extended,  in  all,  somewhat 
more  than  one  hundred  miles ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  country  in  these  parts  [i.  e.  on  the  Pe- 
ninsula,] being  all  overgrown  with  trees,  large 
openings  were  cut  through  the  woods,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  lines,  which  formed  the  straightest 
and  most  regular  as  well  as  extensive  vistas  that, 
perhaps,  ever  were  made. 

"  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon  perceived  that  a 
most  inviting  opportunity  was  here  given  for  de- 
termining the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude, 
from  the  measure  of  near  a  degree  and  a  half 
Moreover,  one  remarkable  circumstance  very 
much  favored  the  undertaking, — which  was,  that 
the  country,  through  which  the  lines  run,  was, 
for  the  most  part,  as  level  as  if  it  had  been  laid 
out  by  art." 

The  astronomical  observations  for  determining 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  were  begun 
on  the  11th  of  October,  1766,  and  continued  to 
the  sixteenth  of  that  month.  The  degree  of 
latitude  measured  363,763  feet, — about  68.9 
miles.  Colonel  Graham  says,  "  their  measure- 
ment for  determining  the  length  of  a  degree  of 
latitude,"  was  performed  "  in  the  year  1768,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
after  they  had  finished  the  marking  of  the  bound- 
ary between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
were  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  commis- 
sioners" The  difference  of  latitude,  of  the  Stoi^e 
planted  in  the  forks  of  Brandywine,  and  the 
Middle  Post,  in  the  Western  Peninsular  line — or 
the  amplitude  of  the  celestial  arch,  answering  to 
the  distance  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  pas- 
sing through  these  points — has  been  foiuid  by 
Sector  to  be  1  deg.,  28  min.,45  sec. —  Wcstchfs- 
ter  Directory. 

TELEGRAPHIC  FEAT. 
Recently,  after  the  offices  on  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  line  had  been  cleared  of  their  busi- 
ness, the  operator  found  the  line  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent working  order.    Mr.  Byron,  one  of  the 


operators,  conversed  freely  with  persons  in  the 
office  at  Mobile,  (Ala.,)  which  office  notified  that 
at  New  Orleans  of  the  fact,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, conversation  was  carried  on  between  the 
persons  in  the  office  here  in  Washington  and 
those  at  New  Orleans,  in  as  rapid  a  manner  as 
if  they  were  present  in  the  same  room.  But  the 
lightning  not  content  with  performing  this  feat, 
gave  evidence  that  it  was  powerful  enough  to 
work  a  longer  distance,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  wires  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  were 
attached  in  this  office,  and  persons  in  the  office 
in  Wall  street,  in  the  former  city,  were  soon 
conversing  vv'itli  those  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel, 
in  the  latter  city,  through  the  medium  of  nearly 
seventeen  hundred  miles  of  wire  !  It  is  seldom 
that  this  feat  can  be  performed  for  so  long  a 
distance,  and  the  weather  must  have  been  uni- 
form throughout  the  seaboard  portion  of  the 
country. — States. 


HAYTIENS  IN  PARIS. 

A  correspondent  of  E.  Douglass'  paper,  states 
that  Faubert,  a  young  man  of  color  from  Hayti, 
obtained  the  highest  prize — the  prize  of  Honor 
— at  the  Concours  of  all  the  Colleges  in  France, 
held  in  Paris. 

"On  the  reception  of  this  news  the  Emperor 
immediately  sent  him  one  hundred  and  fifty 
handsomely  bound  volumes.  A  company  of 
National  (guards  were  dispatched  to  wait  upon 
him  with  a  band  of  music,  and  he  was  invited  to 
dine  aud  did  dine  with  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  occupying  a  place  between  his  lady 
and  Prince  Napoleon. 

Besides  this  young  man — two  other  young 
Haytiens  also  took  prizes.  In  a  country  like 
this,  where  the  course  of  study  is  severe,  and 
where  honor  is  everything,  and  the  contest  for  it 
very  great,  it  is  certainly  creditable  to  the  Hay- 
tiens, and  they  have  done  honor  to  their  race. 
They  have  competed  successfully  with  the  most 
cultivated  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

There  was  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of  their 
success.  As  I  was  not  able  to  be  there  only  in 
spirit,  I  will  translate,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers,  what  La  Fressc  says  of  it.  '  Last  even- 
ing a  banquet  was  given  by  the  Haytien  resi- 
dents of  Paris  in  honor  of  MM.  Faubert,  Delva 
and  Dupuy,  young  gentlemen  from  Hayti,  who 
have  obtained  the  prizes  at  the  Sorbonne.  Among 
the  invited  guests  were  MM.  Durand  and  Girard, 
professors  in  the  college  in  which  M.  Faubert 
(who  received  the  First  Grand  Prize — the  prize 

//o» or)  was  a  student,  and  M.  Boitel,  profes- 
sor in  the  college  in  which  Delva  (who  received 
the  first  prize  in  Greek)  was  also  a  student  M. 
Girard  is  himself  a  man  of  color,  and  has  been 
one  ol'the  most  brilliant  laureats  in  the  Universi- 
ty— having  successively  obtained  the  two  prizes 
of  Honor  in  Rhetoric  and  Logic. 

In  this  cordial  reunion  all  the  Haytiens  were 
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deeply  affected,  whicli  sympathy  also  extended 
to  the  two  French  professors,  who  have  contribu- 
ted so  much  to  the  success  of  the  young  laureats. 
M.  Audain,  a  colored  young  man,  and  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  pronounced  a  discourse  remarkable  for 
the  elevation  of  its  ideas,  and  ardent  patriotism. 
•Is  it  not  remarkable  that  of  the  three  Haytiens 
who  competed  for  the  prizes  at  the  Sorbonne — 
they  have  obtained  all  of  the  three  prizes  without 
calculating  on  success  in  their  respective  colleges? 
Is  it  not  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, and  does  it  not  demonstrate  still  more  that 
in  the  field  of  emulation  the  intelligence  of  men 
of  color  can  sometimes  contest  successfully  with 
a  race  which  aims  to  show  its  incontestible  su- 
periority by  unceasingly  opposing  them  ?  '  " 

 ■  <«»  ■  

COUNTERFEIT  COINS. 

The  crime  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the 
United  States  has  increased  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent within  the  last  few  years,  and  a  very  large 
quantity  of  counterfeit  silver  has  been  put  in 
circulation.  Counterfeit  halves  and  quarters  of 
a  dollar  are  very  common,  and  to  some  extent 
all  the  other  coins,  both  silver  and  gold,  have 
been  counterfeited.  '  There  are  even  some  coun- 
terfeit three-cent  pieces  in  circulation,  five  and 
ten-cent  pieces,  gold  dollars,  quarter  eagles,  five 
dollar  pieces,  tens  and  twenties;  but  the  two 
latter  are  very  rare.  JMany  tests  are  in  common 
use,  to  distinguish  the  base  from  the  true  coin. 
Some  people  trust  altogether  to  their  palate  and 
teeth,  and  try,  by  the  taste  or  hardness  of  the 
coin,  its  genuineness ;  others  rely  mainly  upon 
the  sound  of  the  coin,  and  suppose  that  by  jing- 
ling it  upon  the  counter  they  can  decide  whether 
it  has  "  the  ring  of  the  true  metal."  Some 
think  that  the  mere  appearance  of  the  coin  is  a 
sufficient  guide,  and  that  a  brassish  look  of  a  gold 
coin,  or  a  leadish  look  of  a  silver  coin,  stamps 
them  at  once  as  counterfeits.  Some  rely  upon 
rubbing  the  silver  coins  between  their  fingers, 
and  if  they  are  found  to  be  greasy  they  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  bad.  Thus,  nearly  all  the  senses  are 
brought  into  requisition,  and  coins  are  tried  by 
the  sight,  the  sound,  the  taste,  and  the  touch. 
The  safest  criterion,  and  almost  the  only  one,  by 
which  the  genuineness  of  our  coins  can  be  de- 
termined, is  their  weight.  With  all  the  ingenu- 
ity of  counterfeiters,  they  have  never  yet  dis- 
covered a  method  of  making  bogus  coin  of  the 
same  size  and  weight  as  the  genuine.  In  nearly 
all  cases,  their  coins  are  considerably  lighter  than 
those  issued  by  the  Government,  although  there 
are  a  few  counterfeits  that  are  heavier,  but  they 
are  considerably  thicker  than  the  genuine.  It  is 
altogether  unsafe  to  condemn  a  coin  by  its  sound, 
as  many  good  coins,  which  have  flaws  in  them, 
have  no  ring  at  all,  and  some  counterfeits  have 
a  very  good  ring.  Neither  is  the  appearance  a 
safe  guide,  for  while  some  good  coins  have  a 
very  bad  appearance,  some  counterfeits  have  a 
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very  good  one.  The  color  of  our  gold  coins  of 
difierent  dates  varies  very  much,  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  coins  which  are  struck  at  the  dif- 
ferent mints  of  the  country.  The  best  guide 
which  the  appearance  of  coins  furnishes  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  all  Government  coins 
are  struck  by  machinery,  while  counterfeit  coins, 
with  few  or  very  rare  exceptions,  are  cast  in 
moulds ;  and  it  is .  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
leaving  upon  a  coin  some  evidence  of  the  diver- 
sity in  appearance  which  must  necessarily  result 
from  these  different  modes  of  constructing  them. 
— JV.  Y.  EueiiuMjuPost. 


S^Wlea  for  Friends'  Review. 
"  NOT  AS  THOUGH  I  HAD  ALREADY  ATTAINED.'-" 
Not,  my  soul,  what  thou  hast  done, 

But  wliat  thou  art  doing  ; 
Not  the  course  which  thou  hast  run, 

But  which  thou'rt  pursuing  ; 
Not  the  prize  already  won, 
But  that  thou  art  wooing. 

Thy  progression — not  thy  rest — 

Striving, — not  attaining — 
Is  the  measure  and  the  test 

Of  thy  hope  remaining ; 
Not  in  gain,  thou'rt  half  so  blest 

As  in  conscious  gaining^M^ 

If  thou  to  the  Past  wilt  ^Sf^Kf 

Of  experience  learning, 
Faults  and  follies  it  will  show 

Wisdom  dearly  earning, 
But  the  path  once  trodden,  know, 

Hath  no  more  returning. 

Let  not  thy  good  hope  depart. 

Sit  not  down  bewailing  ; 
Rouse  thy  strength  anew,  brave  heart  ! 

'Neath  despair's  assailing  ; 
This  will  give  thee  fairer  start, — 

Knowledge  of  thy  failing. 

Yet  shall  every  rampant  wrong 

In  the  dust  loe  lying: 
Soon  thy  foes,  though  proud  and  strong, 

In  defeat  be  flying  ; 
Then  shall  a  triumphant  song 

Take  the  place  of  sighing. 

J.  K.  Lombard. 


THE  pilgrim's  WANTS. 
I  want  a  sweet  sense  of  Thy  pardoning  love, 

That  my  manifold  sins  are  forgiven  ; 
That  Christ,  as  my  advocate,  pleadeth  above. 

That  my  name  is  recor  ded  in  heaven. 

I  want  every  moment  to  feel 

That  Thy  spirit  resides  in  my  heart — 

That  His  power  is  present  to  cleanse  and  to  heal, 
And  newness  of  life  to  impart. 

I  want — Oh  !  I  want  to  attain 

Some  likeness,  my  Saviour,  to  Thee  ! 
That  longed-for  resemblance  once  more,  to  regain. 

Thy  comeliness  put  upon  me. 

I  want  to  be  marked  for  Thine  own — 

Thy  seal  on  my  forehead  to  wear ; 
To  receive  that  new  name  on  the  mystic  white  stone 

Which  none  but  Thyself  can  declare. 

1  want  so  in  Thee  to  abide 

As  to  bring  forth  some  fruit  to  thy  praise  ; 
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The  branch  which  Thou  prunest,  though  feeble 
dried, 

May  languish,  but  never  decays. 
I  want  Thine  own  hand  to  unbind 

Each  tie  to  terrestrial  things, 
Too  tenderly  cherished,  too  closely  entwiu'd. 

Where  my  heart  so  tenaciously  clings. 
I  want,  by  my  aspect  serene, 

My  actions  and  words,  to  declare. 
That  my  treasure  is  placed  in  a  country  unseen, 

That  my  heart's  best  affections  are  there. 
I  want  as  a  traveller  to  haste 

Straight  onward,  nor  pause  on  my  way  ; 
Nor  fore-thought  in  anxious  contrivance  to  waste 

On  the  tent  only  pitched  foii<a.  day. 
I  want — and  this  sums  up  my  prayer — 

To  glorify  Thee  till  I  die  ; 
Then  calmly  to  yield  up  my  soul  to  Thy  care, 

And  breathe  out  in  faith  my  last  sigh  ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

FoKEiGN  Intelligence. — Advices  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  20th  ult. 

England. — The  three-hundredth  anniversary  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne  had  been 
celebrated  with  Protestant  demonstrations  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

France. — A  commission,  consisting  of  seventeen 
members,  had  been  nominated  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  negjMMgmigration.  Gen.  Persigny  is  the 
President.  j^Hs 

The  Jfoni^H^ntained  a  decree  obliging  all  bakers 
in  certain  towns  to  keep  in  reserve  a  sufficient  stock 
to  supply  their  manufacturing  wants  in  bread  for  at 
least  three  months. 

Italy. — Much  excitement  has  recently  been  pro- 
duced among  Jews  and  Protestants,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  by  the  abduction  from  his  parents  of  a 
Jewish  boy  at  Bologna  by  certain  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, on  the  ground  that  having  been  secretly 
baptized  according  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  formula, 
by  his  nurse,  during  his  infancy,  he  had  thereby  be- 
come a  member  of  that  church,  and  must  be  brought 
up  under  its  direction.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  his  restoration  to  his  family,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  all  the  great  Catholic  powers  of  Eu- 
rope have  addressed  remonstrances  to  the  Pope,  but 
that  the  latter  has  replied  that  the  boy's  return  to 
his  parents  is  impossible. 

China. — During  the  six  months  ending  the  30th  of 
6th  month  last,  the  total  number  of  Chinese  emi- 
grants who  left  Hong  Kong  was  15,329,  of  whom  180 
were  females.  Of  these  8,818  were  for  Australia, 
3,214  for  California,  and  1, 662  for  Cuba.  The  females 
were  all  for  San  Francisco. 

Domestic. — Late  accounts  from  California  state  that 
the  Circuit  Court  had  granted  an  injunction  forbid- 
ding the  Nev7  Almaden  Mining  Company  to  work  the 
quicksilver  mines,  which  are  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  annual  products  of  which  are  esti- 
mated at  $10,000,000.  A  suit  had  been  instituted 
in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  against  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  for  carrying  an  excess  of  pas- 
sengers. 

The  Legislature  of  Kansas,  being  required  to  fix  a 
permanent  seat  of  government,  before  any  Congres- 
sional appropriation  for  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings would  be  available,  fixed  it,  in  1855,  at  Lecomp- 
ton,  and  the  money  appropriated  was  expended 
there.  Last  spring  tlie  Legislature  passed,  over  the 
Governor's  veto,  an  act  changing  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Minneola.  At  the  request  of  Gov.  Denver, 
Attorney-General  Black  has  examined  the  question, 
and  has  decided  that  this  act  is  void,  and  that  the 


seat  must  be  at  Lecompton,  during  the  existence  of 
the  territorial  government.  The  reason  given  is, 
that  the  money  having  been  conditionally  appro- 
priated, the  change  would  be  a  violation  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  and  a  fraud  on  the  United  States. 

A  telegraphic  cable  has  been  laid  across  the  Niagara 
river,  from  Buffalo  to  Fort  Erie.  It  is  half  a  mile  in 
length,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  contains 
three  conducting  wires. 

The  case  of  the  crew  of  the  slave  brig  Echo,  (the 
true  name  of  which,  however,  is  the  Putnam,)  came 
before  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  on 
the  20th  ult.  The  captain,  having  been  first  landed 
at  Key  West,  is  to  be  tried  at  that  port.  Indictments 
prepared  by  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney  were  submit- 
ted to  the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury.  On  the  30th, 
that  body  refused  to  find  them  true  bills.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoners,  on  the  2d  inst.,  applied  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  granted,  and  on  the 
4th,  the  prisoners,  sixteen  in  number,  were  brought 
before  the  court,  and  their  discharge  asked  for.  The 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  against 
the  slave  trade  was  argued,  and  the  case  went  over 
till  the  6th. 

Resolutions  have  been  introduced  in  the  South 
Carolina  Senate,  affirming  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  grants  no  power  to  regulate,  pre- 
vent or  restrict  commerce  among  foreign  nations,  and 
that  therefore  all  acts  of  Congress  interfering  with 
the  slave  trade  between  foreign  nations  are  unconsti- 
tutional ;  and  also  that  the  act  declaring  the  slave 
trade  piracy,  if  it  means  that  it  is  piracy  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  affirms  what  is  untrue  ;  and  in  pur- 
porting to  convert  into  piracy  what  is  not  so  in  the 
sense  of  the  Constitution,  is  unconstitutional.  They 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations, 
by  a  vote  of  25  to  13. 

Congress. — Both  Hoirses  assembled  on  the  6th 
inst.,  49  members  of  the  Senate  and  about  200  of  the 
House  being  present.  Three  new  Senators,  Bates  of 
Del.,  Ward  of  Texas,  and  Clingman  of  N.  C,  took 
their  seats.  Senator  Mason,  of  Va.,  having  given 
notice  that  he  would  call  up  the  Amistad  case  the 
next  day,  Seward,  of  N.  Y.,  called  for  a  vote  on  the 
subject,  which  stood  ayes,  24;  noes,  19.  Gwin,  of 
Cal.,  also  gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  bring  up 
the  Pacific  Railroad  bill  on  the  morrow.  The  Presi- 
dent's Message  was  received  and  read  in  both  Houses, 
and  extra  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Dewart,  of  Pa.,  offered  a 
resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  report,  at  an  early  day,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  duties  on  coal  and  iron ;  to  which,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  other  members,  he  added  lead,  wool  and 
sugar.  Objection  being  made,  he  moved  to  suspend 
tlie  rules,  but  the  motion  was  lost — ayes,  104  ;  noes, 
80 — two-thirds  not  voting  in  the  affirmative.  A  bill 
for  the  construction  of  a  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was 
introduced  by  Curtis,  of  Iowa. 

On  the  7th,  Senator  Gwin  attempted  to  call  up  the 
Pacific  Railroad  bill,  pursuant  to  notice,  but  the  rules 
prohibiting  the  consideration  of  unfinished  business 
during  the  first  six  days  of  the  session,  he  gave  no- 
tice tliat  he  would  call  up  the  bill  on  the  first  day 
that  it  should  be  in  order.  Three  new  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  from  Pennsylvania,  Mis- 
sissippi and  North  Carolina,  elected  to  fill  vacancies, 
presented  their  credentials  and  were  received.  The 
resohition,  reported  last  session  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  authorizing  the  President  to  take 
such  i^teps  as  he  may  deem  proper  to  effect  the 
abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  relative  to 
Central  America,  was  taken  up  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  being  rejected  by — 
ayes,  90  ;  noes,  93. 
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LETTER  OP  WILLIAM  WIRT  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

The  following  letter  from  the  celebrated  Wm. 
Wirt  to  one  of  his  daughters,  shortly  after  her 
marriage  and  removal  from  the  parental  roof,  may 
be  found  interesting  and  instructive,  especially  to 
those  in  a  similar  position. 

*  *  *  "  Well,  and  how  do  you  come  on, 
Lizzie — do  you  want  to  come  home  again,  now  ? 
or  do  you  wish  to  continue  the  frolic  a  little  lon- 
ger ?  What  a  pity  it  is  that  life  is  not  all  a 
romance,  ain't  it  ?  These  '  dull  realities  of  civil 
life,' how '  wearisome  they  become,  don't  they? 
Is  this  your  view  of  the  subject — or  have  you 
taken  up  your  keys  and  entered  in  earnest  upon 
the  duties  of  a  good  housekeeper  ?  and  will  you 
hold  out  ?  Remember,  it  is  not  week  and  week 
about,  now,  between  you  and  your  sisters — the 
field  is  all  your  own,  and  you  are  mistress  and 
sovereign  for  life — now  let  us  see  how  you  will 
hold  out.  I  count  upon  you  for  great  things — 
that  you  will  be  a  model  of  a  good  wife  and  good 
house-wife.  Reduce  your  operations  to  a  system, 
and  see  how  easy  they  will  soon  become.  Mr. 
Jefferson  could  do  more  than  ten  common  men 
by  force  of  system,  and  by  keeping  always  stirring. 
You  have  undergone  change,  my  dear  child,  and 
are  cast  now  into  a  new  sphere  of  action ;  have 
become  the  dignified  head  of  a  separate  family ; 
and  my  daughter  will,  with  the  blessing  and  sup- 
port of  G-od,  act  well  her  part.  Look  to  Him 
habitually;  put  all  your  trust  and  confidence  in 
Him.  and  He  will  help  and  support  you.  Your 
poor  sister  *  »  *  *  *  complains  that  she  is  so 
hurried  and  worried  from  morning  to  night  by 
children,  servants,  sickness,  and  domestic  cares  of 
all  sorts,  that  she  has  not  time  to  read  her  Bible, 


nor  sometimes  even  to  say  her  prayers.  Do  you 
begin  better,  my  beloved  child ;  take  time  to  do 
this,  if  everything  else  has  to  give  way,  and  you 
will  soon  find  that  nothing  has  to  give  way,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  everything  goes  on  the 
better  for  it.  Cultivate  assiduously  a  heavenly 
frame  of  mind;  commit  some  of  the  short  and 
beautiful  ejaculations  of  the  Psalms  to  memory, 
and  let  them  blend  themselves  with  the  discharge 
of  some  duties — such  as  those  of  the  103d 
Psalm, — "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  all  that 
is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name;  bless  the 
Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits," 
&e.  Look  around  upon  the  comforts  with  which 
He  has  surrounded  you,  and  ejaculate  these  sen- 
tences with  fervor.  Look  up  at  such  a  time  and 
you  can  almost  imagine  that  you  see  Him  smile 
upon  you.  I  am  for  no  listless,  dreaming,  hyste- 
rical fanaticism — it  is  not  religion  ;  no,  religion 
is  cheerful,  active,  vigorous,  wholesome,  and 
every  duty,  every  proper  occupation  glows  with 
j  life  and  fire  under  her  industrious  hand;  the 
j  pulse  bounds  merrily;  the  spirits  are  ventilated 
j  and  purified ;  the  affections  exalted ;  the  mind 
teems  with  thought.  The  soul  sublimed  by  its 
I  constant  communion  with  Grod,  says  heavenly 
things.  All  indolence  is  vice  and  sin ;  it  is  a 
garden  rank  with  poisonous  weeds.  No,  let  us 
be  up  and  doing,  and  carol  away  the  day  in  the 
innocent  and  active  discharge  of  all  our  duties. 
You  have  to  do  and  direct,  and  see  others  do ; 
and  after  all  you  will  find  that  things  do  not  go 
as  you  would  wish  them.  But  you  must  not 
fret;  fretting  makes  everything  worse;  it  always 
makes  me  miserable.  I  am  sure  to  do  or  say 
something  that  I  am  immediately  sorry  for,  and 
am  unhappy  till  I  have  made  atonement.  Do 
you  do  better.  '  Fret  not  yourself  because  of 
evil  doers.'  You  will  be  the  most  fortunate 
woman  that  ever  lived  if  you  do  not  have  great 
occasion  to  bear  and  forbear,  even  with  those  that 
are  dearest  to  you;  for  we  are  all  imperfect  crea- 
tures. It  is  folly  to  expect  perfection  in  man  or 
woman,  bond  or  free.  There  is  no  remedy  but 
patience,  charity,  mutual  forbearance  and  forgive- 
ness. 'A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.' 
Proud  looks  and  words  beget  a  proud  return — and 
then  come  pride  and  misery.      A  woman's  best 
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weapon  is  gentleness  and  kindness;  there  is  not 
a  generous  heart  that  can  resist  it.  Remember 
this — practice  it — you  will  find  it  true.  Do  not 
importune  your  best  friend  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion ;  your  dear  mother  was  a  miracle  of  prudence 
in  this.  She  held  on  her  own  pious  course,  and 
said  little  or  nothing  to  me  about  it.  Her  exam- 
ple was  the  best  preacher ;  her  silent  eloquence 
far  more  persuasive  than  the  most  eloquent 
words,  and  they  had  their  eifect.  A  religious 
example,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  and  cheer- 
ful discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  life,  has  a 
beauty  about  it  that  charms  every  beholder. 
Begin  your  morning  with  your  Bible  and  prayer ; 
make  it  an  inflexible,  never-failing  rule,  till  the 
habit  is  engrafted  in  your  nature.  Close  the 
duties  of  the  day  in  the  same  way ;  keep  the  fire 
burning  on  the  altar  of  your  heart  throughout  the 
day;  and  the  incense  of  heavenly  gratitude  con- 
tinually ascending.  Strive  to  establish  a  constant 
communion  between  your  soul  and  Heaven. 
Think  of  her  who  is  there  already  waiting  for  us. 
Life's  bitterest  struggle  is  but  a  short  one  com- 
pared with  that  endless  eternity  of  rest  and  bliss 
that  is  before  us.  Cheerily  then,  cheerily  on 
through  life,  and  difiuse  animation  and  peace  and 
joy  around  you.  Do  not  think  this  letter  gloomy, 
my  dear;  I  assure  you  I  am  far  from  gloomy  in 
writing  it,  and  vei-y,  very  far  from  wishing  to 
make  you  so.  You  are,  I  am  sure,  as  happy  as  it 
falls  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity  to  be.  I 
would  season  your  earthly  happiness  with  heav- 
enly salt,  in  order  that  it  may  keep  well  through 
life's  season.  We  all  require  a  little  fillip  now 
and  then;  this  is  a  love  fillip  from  your  father, 
and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  take  it  in  good  part." 


For  Friends'  Review. 
GEMS  FOR  THOUGHT  AND  ACTION. 

Looking  over  a  manuscript  volume  of  Aphorisms, 
Adages,  Laconics  and  Proverbs,  I  have  arranged 
some  of  them  for  the  pages  of  the  "Review,"  hop- 
ing they  may  prove  "  seed-wheat  "  to  our  young 
people.  Some  one  has  said,  "  three  things  go 
to  the  constituting  a  Proverb :  shortness,  sense 
and  salt ;"  and  another  remarks,  "  there  are 
proverbs  that  contain  the  pith  and  marrow  of  a 
thousand  folios."  An  adage  has  been  called 
the  wisdom  of  many,  and  the  toit  of  ojie.  Trench 
says,  "  the  proverbs  of  a  language  are  often  its 
highest  bloom  and  flower."  E. 

Clean  lips  and  even  hand. 

Go  free  through  every  land. 

Shrouds  have  no  pockets. 

Work  as  if  thou  hadst  to  live  for  aye  : 

Worship  as  thou  wert  to  die  to  day. 

Little  deeds  are  like  little  seeds, 

They  grow  to  flowers  or  to  weeds. 

Habits  influence  the  character  pretty  much  as 
undercurrents  do  a  vessel ;  and  whether  they 
speed  us  on  the  way  of  our  wishes,  or  retard  oiu' 


progress,  their  efi"ect  is  not  the  less  important  be- 
cause imperceptible. 

Happiness  is  a  perfume  one  cannot  shed  over 
another,  without  a  few  drops  fallina;  on  one's 
self. 

The  storm  spares  the  reed,  but  breaks  the 

cedar. 

You  may  gain  knowledge  by  reading,  but  you 
must  separate  the  chaS"  from  the  wheat  by  thinh- 
ing. 

Take  things  always  by  the  smooth  handle. 

The  noble  mii^  has  no  resentments. 

We  should  round  every  day  of  stirring  action 
with  an  evening  of  thought.  We  learn  nothing 
of  our  experience  except  we  muse  upon  it. 

There  is  no  lack  of  industry  in  the  world — 
the  lack  is  in  making  a  wise  application  of  it. 

The  good  distrust  themselves  :  the  perverse, 
their  neighbors. 

For  one  who  deplores  his  own  follies,  you  will 
find  a  hundred  who  prefer  to  deplore  their 
neighbor's. 

Our  age  is  remarkable  for  having  produced 
this  great  thought,  "  No  one  has  a  right  to  luxu- 
ries, until  every  one  is  provided  with  necessa- 
ries." 

The  recognition  of  a  principle  involves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  living  up  to  it. 

Were  it  possible  for  one  to  become  conscious 
of  all  that  is  said  of  him  in  his  absence,  what  a 
modest  man  would  he  become  ! 

The  perfection  of  Tolerance  is  in  the  tolera- 
tion of  Intolerance. 

The  infirmities  of  great  men  are  the  consola- 
tion of  dunces. 

The  body  of  a  sensualist  is  the  coffin  of  a  dead 
soul. 

The  sweetest  pleasure  is  in  imparting  it. 

It  is  our  relation  to  circumstances  that  deter- 
mines their  influence  upon  us.  The  same  wind 
that  carries  one  vessel  into  port,  may  blow  anoth- 
er ofi'  shore. 

He  presents  me  with  what  is  always  an  ac- 
ceptable gift,  who  brings  me  news  of  a  great 
thought,  heretofore  unknown.  He  enriches  me, 
without  impoverishing  himself. 

The  goal  of  yesterday  will  be  the  starting 
point  of  to  morrow. 

I  announce  an  axiom  not  to  be  found  in  Mon- 
tesquieu or  the  archives  of  Congress  :  "  The  race 
that  shortens  its  weapons,  lengthens  its  bounda- 
ries." 

Occupation  cures  one  half  of  life's  troubles, 
and  mitigates  the  remainder. 

Some  margin  every  life  must  have  around  this 
sameness  of  the  dull  page  of  necessity — some 
opening  into  the  free  infinite  of  joy  or  careless 
ideality — or  the  very  life-springs  dry  up. 
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Faith  is  a  great  lady,  and  good  works  are  her 
attendants. 

Of  thine  unspoken  word  thou  art  master ;  thy 
spoken  word  is  master  of  thee. 

Charity  gives  itself  rich;  covetousness  hoards 
itself  j)oor. 

Give  alms,  that  thy  children  may  not  ask 
them. 

Oh  !  square  thyself  for  use ;  a  stone  that  may 
fit  in  the  wall  is  not  left  in  the  way. 

Thanks  giving  is  good,  but  ihwOm-living  is  het- 
ter. 

He  who  has  love  in  his  heart,  has  spurs  in  his 
sides. 

Watch  harm,  catch  harm. 

Who  sows  thorns,  let  him  not  go  unshod. 

No  man  has  a  worse  friend  than  he  brings 
with  him  from  home.  This  stands  in  striking 
agreement  with  Augustine's  remarkable  prayer^ 
"  Deliver  me  from  the  evil  man — from  myself !'' 

Matrimony  should  be  a  stereoscope,  in  which 
two  hearts,  though  they  may  slightly  differ,  ap- 
pear to  the  observer  as  one. 


Por  Triends'  Keview. 
WESTERN  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion about  twelve  years.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bloomfield  Meeting,  and  its 
post  address  is  Annapolis,  Parke  County,  In- 
diana. 

It  is  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes,  admitting  also  those  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Our  own  members 
are  required  to  be  attired  in  plain  dress,  and  some 
restrictions  are  made  in  the  admission  of  others. 

The  School  has  steadily  advanced  in  interest, 
usefulness  and  gradation  of  study.  It  was  de- 
signed to  accommodate  one  hundred  pupils.  That 
number  was  reached  the  past  year,  and  the  pres- 
ent term  is  already  at  the  limit  of  its  capacity. 

A  liberal,  scientific  and  literary  course  of  study, 
embracing  the  Latin  and  G-reek  languages,  reach- 
ing within  one  year  of  the  usual  College  course, 
is  designed  to  be  given  by  the  Institution. 

It  has  about  $300  worth  of  philosophical,  chem- 
ical and  astronomical  apparatus,  the  exhibition  of 
which  is  accompanied  by  lectures.  The  friends 
of  the  School  are  exerting  themselves  to  add  $300 
worth  more,  embracing  a  large  air-pump,  a  pair 
of  globes,  telescopes,  surveying  instruments,  and 
additions  of  less  value.  Much  of  this  sum  has 
already  been  raised.  The  apparatus  contemplated 
would  be  of  essential  service  to  the  School,  could 
it  all  be  had ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  Scholars 
being  engaged  in  the  studies  intended  to  be 
illustrated.  The  funds  heretofore  raised  for  the 
aid  of  the  School,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 


timely  donations  from  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
and  London  Yearly  Meetings,  have  come  from 
comparatively  few,  and  within  a  small  circum- 
ference. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  three  ses- 
sions of  thirteen  weeks  each,  beginning  the  1st 
Second-day  in  10th  mo.,  and  ending  about  the 
1st  of  7th  mo.,  1859,  without  intermediate  vaca^ 
tions.  The  winter  term  will  begin  on  the  3d  of 
1st  mo.,  and  the  spring  and  summer  term  the 
1st  Second  day  in  4th  mo. 

The  Managers  of  the  School  have  not  been 
able  to  devise  a  practically  operative  system  of 
manual  labor,  but  encouragement  is  given  by  the 
neighbors  to  industrious  young  men  and  young 
women  to  engage  in  such  service,  at  fair  prices, 
as  they  may  be  able  to  oSer,  and  many  greatly 
diminish  their  expenses  in  this  way. 

There  is  a  favorable  opening  for  a  Friend, 
qualified  for  the  service,  to  conduct  a  boarding- 
house  for  girls.  Any  one  desiring  further  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  can  address  inquiries 
to  the  "  Principal  of  Western  Manual  Labor 
School,  Annapolis,  Parke  Co.,  Indiana." 

Such  Friends  as  are  in  circumstances  to  live 
on  a  moderate  income,  and  have  families  to  edu- 
cate, and  wish  to  be  situated  in  a  neighborhood 
of  Friends,  and  under  circumstances  to  combine 
comfort  with  economy,  would  find  this  locality 
embrace  much  that  ofi"ers  inducements  for  a 
home.  Building  material  is  readily  obtained, 
and  at  fair  prices ;  and  the  health,  fertility  and 
gentle  undulation  of  the  country,  render  it  at- 
tractive and  agreeable.  B.  C.  H. 


AFRICAN  CIVILIZATION  SOCIETY  NIGER  VAL- 
LEY EXPLORING  PARTY. 

To  the  Friends,  of  Christian  Civilization  in 
Africa. 

The  attention  of  the  colored  people  of  intelli- 
gence and  piety  has  been  directed,  of  late,  to  the 
country  of  Yoruba,  in  Central  Africa,  as  a  region 
afibrding  many  inducements  for  Christian  enter- 
prise and  labor,  not  only  in  planting  Christian 
churches  and  schools,  but  also  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  civilization.  In  order  to 
bring  the  subject  directly  to  the  notice  and  favor 
of  the  people  interested  in  the  great  work,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  send  out  reliable  and  edu- 
cated colored  men,  to  explore  and  report  their  ob- 
servations to  their  friends  in  the  U.  S.  Three  edu- 
cated colored  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Delany,  Campbell 
and  Douglas,  are  now  under  appointment  to  pro- 
ceed to  Yoruba,  and  make  arrangements  for  a 
select  emigration  of  enterprising  men  to  that 
fertile  region.  They  will  go  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "  African  Civilization  Society," 
of  New  York,  and  intend  to  prepare  the  way  for 
others  to  follow.  Four  other  enterprising  men 
desire  to  go  at  the  same  time,  who  need  aid  to 
enable  them  to  place  themselves  in  Yoruba. 
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Those  who  feel  interested  in  Africa's  redemption 
and  the  elevation  of  the  colored  race,  ■will  need 
no  labored  arguments  to  awaken  their  sympathy 
for  this  cause.  Their  attention,  therefore,  is 
called  to  this  voluntary  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  colored  Americans  for  the  welfare  of  Africa. 
Thousands  of  philanthropists  have  been  waiting 
for  some  practical  method  whereby  they  can  show 
their  sympathy  for  the  African  race.  This 
method  is  now  presented  to  them.  The  under- 
signed will  be  glad  to  afford  any  information 
concerning  the  plans  and  movements  in  regard  to 
African  civilization,  and  the  development  of  lawful 
commerce,  and  cotton  culture  in  Central  Africa, 
and  will  appropriate  any  funds  which  may  be  sent 
to  this  specific  object.  The  Treasurer  is  Isaac 
T.  Smith,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Mariners'  Savings' 
Institution,  No.  1  Third  Avenue. 

Yours  respectfully,  T.  Bourne, 

Secretary  Af.  Civilization  Society, 

No.  23,  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 


DEATH  OF  ROBERT  OWEN. 

Late  dispatches  announce  the  death  of  Robert 
Owen — at  one  time  one  of  the  most  famous 
men  of  his  day.  He  was  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  born  in  Wales  in 
the  year  1771.  He  distinguished  himself  quite 
early  at  school,  but  before  he  was  eighteen  he 
engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  business, 
into  which  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing 
the  machinery  of  Arkwright,  then  a  great  im- 
provement. His  factories,  called  the  Chorlton 
Mills,  were  situated  near  Manchester,  and  be- 
came very  lucrative.  But  he  was  induced,  after 
a  few  years,  to  remove  to  New  Lanark,  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  where 
Arkwright  had  founded  a  number  of  factories,  in 
connection  with  David  Dale,  an  enterprising  and 
benevolent  man.  Owen  married  the  daughter 
of  Dale,  and  was  taken  into  the  partnership. 
His  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  working-classes 
concurring  with  those  of  Dale,  they  commenced 
together  a  practical  reform  in  regard  to  their 
dwelling-houses,  their  hours  of  labor,  and  the 
education  of  their  children,  which  was  conduct- 
ed for  some  time  under  such  flattering  promises 
of  success,  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  phi- 
lanthropists and  statesmen  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  As  there  were  more  than  a  thousand 
persons  employed  in  the  mills,  about  half  of 
them  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  fine  field 
was  presented  for  the  display  of  their  benevolent 
activities. 

Owen  succeeded,  we  believe,  in  shortening  the 
duration  of  the  children's  labors,  and  in  enabling 
them  to  attend  his  school,  where  the  intellectual 
system,  as  it  was  called,  or  the  system  of  teach- 
ing by  objects,  was  first  put  in  practice.  In  the 
eveningsand  on  Sundays  the  adults  were  instruct- 
ed by  lectures,  objects,  diagrams  and  books,  so 
that  the  place  soon  put  on  a  scholastic  air,  quite 
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unusual  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Scotland 
or  England.  As  Owen  instituted,  at  the  same 
time,  a  police  which,  though  it  was  carried  on 
without  punishments,  was  rigid,  his  community 
was  regarded  as  a  model  community.  He  him- 
self considered  it  so,  and  he  began  to  commend 
it  as  an  example  for  all  the  earth.  The  late 
Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  the  present  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  became  very  much  interested  in 
Mr.  Owen's  experiments,  and  through  his  in- 
fluence the  aristocracy  and  clergy  of  England 
lent  him  their  countenance.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, Mr.  Owen  connected  his  scheme  for  the  prac- 
tical improvement  of  the  working  classes  with 
certain  religious  and  social  doctrines  which  soon 
deprived  him  of  the  support  of  those  eminent 
orders.  Adopting  a  grossly  materialistic  theoiy 
of  life,  he  held  that  men  were  entirely  the  crea- 
tures of  circumstances,  and  that  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  thorough  regeneration  of  society, 
was  a  change  in  its  external  conditions.  Im- 
prove the  circumstances  by  which  the  child  is 
surrounded,  he  said,  and  you  improve  the  child. 
All  the  difference  which  subsists  between  the 
most  polished  and  kind-hearted  man  of  a  civi-1 
ized,  and  the  most  rude  and  cruel  man  of  a  bar- 
barous country,  is  a  difference  in  their  circum- 
stances. The  civilized  man,  placed  in  New 
Zealand,  would  have  been  a  savage,  and  the  New 
Zealand  savage,  placed  amid  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances of  an  educated  family  of  London  or 
Paris,  would  have  been  a  civilized  man. 

There  was  enough  of  truth — and  the  most  im- 
portant truth — in  Owen's  theory,  to  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of 
the  classes  for  whose  benefit  it  was  specially  in- 
tended. He  was  considered  an  oracle  by  them, 
and,  indeed,  the  fame  which  he  acquired,  and  the 
reputed  success  of  his  practical  scheme,  attracted 
towards  him  the  regard  of  sovereigns.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  we  think  it  was,  sent  for  him, 
and  consulted  him  in  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment and  management  of  model  villages  in 
Prussia.  He  lived,  also,  on  terms  of  familiarity 
with  the  King  of  France,  and  he  made  several 
voyages  to  Mexico,  at  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  introduce  his  reforms  into  that  country. 
On  one  of  these  visits  (in  1828)  he  requested 
from  the  Mexican  ministry  the  control  of  the 
States  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  his  system  of  social  organization  on  the 
largest  scale.  But  as  those  provinces  were  not 
within  the  gift  of  the  ministry,  they  offered  him 
as  an  alternative  a  district  of  some  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  breadth  on  the  Pacific  coast,  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  California.  R.  Owen,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  did  not  accept  it,  and  it  is  curi- 
ous to  remark  that,  if  he  had,  the  gold  mines  of 
California  would  probably  have  been  discovered 
twenty  years  before  they  were,  and  he  would 
have  become  the  richest  man  in  all  the  world. 

The  riches,  however,  would  not  have  tempted 
him  from  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme,  in  whicli 
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he  was  indefatigablej  making  in  behalf  of  it  many 
voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  visiting  the  crowned 
heads  and  great  ministers  of  Europe,  and  the 
Presidents  of  the  North  and  South  American 
republics,  writing  in  the  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, and  lectui'ing  before  associations  and  meet- 
ings. He  was  enabled  to  do  all  this,  because 
his  manufacturing  experiment  had  brought  him 
a  fortune  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  and  more 
— all  of  which,  we  presume,  he  expended  in  his 
various  benevolent  projects. 

In  1825,  R.  Owen  purchased  New  Harmony, 
in  Indiana,  which  was  owned  by  the  Harmonists, 
a  band  of  G-erman  socialists,  under  Rapp,  (since 
the  founder  of  Economy,  near  Pittsburg,)  and 
he  made  a  trial  of  his  system  there  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  son,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  now  our 
Minister  at  Naples.  For  a  while,  we  think,  it 
flourished,  even  beyond  the  mark  of  western 
towns  generally,  but  so  far  as  it  was  a  new  ex- 
periment of  social  life,  it  failed. 

R.  Owen  was  the  author  of  several  books  on 
social  science,  the  principal  of  which  was  the 
New  Moral  World,"  wherein  he  discussed  his 
doctrines  at  length,  in  a  simple  and  unpretend- 
ing style,  but  with  considerable  clearness  and 
vigor.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  monomaniac  on  the 
subject  of  socialism ;  he  talked  of  nothing  else, 
wrote  of  notliing  else,  lived  for  nothing  else ;  and 
in  almost  any  other  cause,  might  have  compelled 
success.  Even  in  that  he  would  have  succeeded 
to  a  much  larger  extent,  if  he  had  not  connected 
the  practical  provisions  of  it  with  an  erroneous 
philosophy,  and  an  avowed  disbelief  in  Christi- 
anity. The  latter,  however,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  yielded,  through  the  influence,  it  is 
said,  of  the  "  spiritual"  communications. 

R.  Owen's  last  work  was  an  Autobiography, 
which  abounds  in  the  most  interesting  details  of 
his  career. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  kindliest  nature,  sincere 
and  truthful,  and  of  the  most  unreserving  gen- 
erosity, both  in  his  judgments  of  men  and  in  his 
conduct  towards  them.  Nothing  ever  ruffled  his 
temper ;  nothing  could  abate  his  energy ;  and 
though  he  failed  in  the  chief  object  of  his  long 
and  busy  life,  it  must  still  be  said,  to  his  credit, 
that  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  towards  di- 
recting the  attention  of  society  in  England  to  the 
melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
— Y.  Evening  Post. 


postmaster-general's  report. 

'  The  fact  is  prominently  set  forth,  that  after 
the  1st  of  J uly  next  the  mails  are  to  be  conveyed 
between  New  Orleans  and  Washington  in  three 
and  a-half  days. 

Regarding  the  conveyance  of  the  letter  mails 
overland  between  the  Mississippi  and  San 
Francisco,  the  department  reports  the  triumph- 
ant success  of  the  route.  The  Tehuantepec 
route  service  has  been  commenced  under  such 


auspices  as,  it  is  believed,  promise  complete  suc- 
cess. The  Utah  route  has  been  so  improved  that 
trips  through,  between  St.  Joseph  and  Placerville, 
are  performed  once  a  week  in  thirty-eight  hours. 
Routes  have  been  put  in  operation  from  Neosho, 
Missouri,  to  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  and  from  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  by  Albuquerque  to  Stockton, 
California,  both  monthly. 

The  Postmaster-General  says  that  the  expenses 
of  the  department,  over  and  above  its  resources, 
have  regularly  increased  ever  since  the  reduction 
of  postages.  It  would,  however,  be  obviously 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  charge  upon  the 
Treasury  is  to  progress  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to 
what  it  has  been  for  the  last  few  years.  Our 
postal  system  is  now  extended  over  the  whole 
country,  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  There  can 
be  but  little  further  expense  resulting  from  over- 
land connection  with  California  and  the  other 
Pacific  States  and  territories.  Except  one  other 
route,  commonly  called  the  Northern  route,  from 
St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota,  to  Seattle,  in  Washington 
territory,  no  other  is  now  thought  of  as  being 
likely  to  become  necessary.  The  estimate  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
1859-60,  when  completed,  over  and  above  the 
anticipated  revenues,  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  maximum  which  will  probably  be  required 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Postmaster-General  proposes,  in  lieu  of 
the  franking  privilege  now  allowed  by  law  to 
members  of  Congress,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  P^epresen- 
tatives,  or  such  other  ofiicer  as  may  be  designated 
for  the  purpose,  furnish  the  members  with  post- 
age stamps  to  be  used  on  all  letters,  public  docu- 
ments and  packets  transmitted  by  them  in  the 
mails,  and  keep  an  account  of  the  stamps  fur- 
nished to  each  member,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House.  It  is  further  pro- 
posed that  all  letters  and  packets,  except  news- 
papers, addressed  to  members  of  Congress,  shall 
be  prepaid  at  the  mailing  o&ce.  In  this  way  the 
department  would  be  compensated  for  the  ser- 
vice rendered,  without  a  resort  to  the  inconveni 
ence  of  keeping  daily  minute  accounts  of  the 
postage  chargeable  on  such  mail  matter. 

To  avoid  dissatisfaction  and  the  practical  in- 
convenience of  having  different  rates  of  postage, 
regulated  by  distances,  it  is  respectfully  submitted 
whether  one  uniform  rate  of  five  cents  for  all  dis- 
tances would  not  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the 
Department,  and  diminish,  if  it  did  not  entirely 
prevent,  such  heavy  drafts  upon  the  treasury,  and 
best  promote  the  interest  and  convenience  of  the 
people. 

The  whole  number  of  post  offices  on  30th  June 
last,  was  27,977,  of  which  400  are  of  the  class 
denominated  presidential ;  whole  number  estab- 
lished during  the  last  fiscal  year  2,121,  number 
discontinued  730,  increase  1,391 ;  number  of 
postmasters  appointed  8,284.  Of  these  4,595 
were  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  resignation, 
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998  by  removals,  278  by  deaths,  292  by  change 
of  names  and  sites,  and  2,121  on  establishment 
of  new  offices.  Whole  number  of  offices  Decem- 
ber 1,  1858,  28,573.  On  the  30th  June  last 
there  were  in  operation  8,296  mail  routes.  The 
number  of  contractors  was  7,044.  The  length  of 
these  routes  is  estimated  at  260,603  miles ;  total 
amount  of  transportation  78,765,461  miles,  and 
cost  17,795,418. 

Compared  with  the  service  reported  30th  June, 
1857,  there  is  an  addition  of  18,002  miles  to  the 
length  of  routes,  and  $1,173,372  to  the  cost. 
The  total  estimates  for  the  current  year  are 
$10,615,947.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  de- 
partmentin  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1858, 
amounted  to  $12,722,470.  The  estimated  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  in  1859  :  expenditures 
$14,776,520;  means  $11,094,393;  deficiency 
$3,682,127. 

On  the  subject  of  ocean  and  foreign  mail  ser- 
vice the  Postmaster-General,  among  other  things, 
says  :  By  the  time  the  contracts  for  the  California 
lines,  via  Panama  and  Tehuantepec,  expire,  on 
October  1st,  1859,  it  is  probable  that  the  route 
by  Lake  Nicaragua  will  have  been  re-opened  and 
in  successful  operation.  This  presents  the  ques- 
tion whether  one,  two  or  three  of  these  routes 
shall  thereafter  be  employed  for  mail  purposes. 

The  Tehuantepec  route  is  the  shortest  and 
most  readily  protected  against  interruptions,  but 
it  will  be  comparatively  too  new,  and  the  line  of 
staging  too  long,  to  furnish  with  certainty  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory  communication  between 
our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  possessions.  While  it 
is  destined,  no  doubt,  to  become  a  transit  of  the 
first  importance,  and  will  deserve  the  highest  pat- 
ronage and  encouragement,  still  it  cannot  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  one  or  more  routes  through 
Central  America. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  route 
by  Nicaragua  should  be  reopened,  and  its  undis- 
turbed use  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails, 
passengers,  &c.,  secured  by  the  solemn  guaranty 
of  a  public  treaty.  Without  this,  in  view  of  the 
unstable  condition  of  the  local  government  of 
Central  America,  the  safety  and  security  of  trans- 
portation can  hardly  be  relied  on.  As  calculated 
to  furnish  the  requisite  facilities  of  communica- 
tion between  Europe  and  the  southern  and  south- 
western States,  the  projected  lines  between  Nor- 
folk and  England,  and  between  New  Orleans  and 
Bordeaux,  are  among  the  most  important  to  be 
established. 

As  regards  a  line  from  some  suitable  port  in 
the  United  States  to  Brazil,  and  the  extension  of 
the  California  line  from  Panama  to  the  South 
Pacific  coast,  which,  for  commercial  as  well  as 
for  mail  purposes,  it  is  so  desirable  should  be  es- 
tablished, and  the  line  from  New  Orleans  to  Vera 
Cruz,  it  is  apparent  that  the  postages  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom  would  defray  but  a  trifling  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  the  same.  The  Post- 
master-General regards  it  as  highly  important 


that  the  line  to  Vera  Cruz  should  be  continued. 
— N.  Y.  Eoening  Post. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR. 

The  Secretary  says  that  under  the  various  acts 
of  Congress  of  1847,  to  '50,  '52  and  '55,  there 
have  been  issued  516,758  bounty  land  warrants, 
requiring  55,731,890  acres  of  the  public  domain 
to  satisfy  them.  Of  these,  416,632  had  been 
located  to  the  30th  September  last  on  44,238,830 
acres  of  land,  leaving  outstanding  100,136  war- 
rants, calling  for  11,493,860  acres  of  land. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  during  the  next 
calendar  year  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands,  and  the  quantities  sold  and  located 
will  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  estimated  that 
without  some  detrimental  change  in  our  system, 
the  income  from  this  source  will  reach  at  least 
$5,000,000. 

It  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  mines 
of  the  precious  metals  are  to  be  found  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Washington,  Oregon,  New  Mexico  and 
Kansas,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  adopt  some  definite 
policy  as  to  its  mineral  lands. 

The  Secretary,  therefore,  submits  whether  it 
would  be  a  wise  and  sound  policy  at  this  time  to 
pass  a  general  law,  reserving  all  auriferous,  silver 
and  cinnabar  mines  from  sale,  for  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
under  such  regulations  as  Congress  may  prescribe, 
and  leaving  those  lands  containing  copper,  iron, 
lead  and  coal  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  set- 
tlement and  sale  for  their  development.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  defies  estimate,  and  gives  assurance 
to  our  people,  in  the  future,  of  unbounded 
wealth. 

Peace  and  quiet  have  been  restored  to  Utah, 
and  some  additional  legislation  will  be  required 
to  place  its  inhabitants  on  an  equality  with  those 
of  the  other  territories.  In  that  territory  there  are 
already  more  than  two  millions  of  acres  returned 
as  surveyed  and  ready  for  market.  Occupants 
are  upon  these  lands  and  want  to  obtain  titles  to 
their  homes.  He  therefore  submits  whether  it 
would  not  be  an  act  of  justice  to  the  people  of 
Utah  to  establish  in  that  territory  a  land  office, 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  express  terms,  extend 
the  pre-emption  laws  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  in- 
habitants residing  within  its  limits. 

The  graduation  law  will  continue  to  prove  a 
fruitful  source  of  fraud  and  annoyance  unless 
some  change  is  made  in  its  terms.  Congress 
should  require  proof  of  settlement  and  cultivation 
prior  to  the  admission  and  entry,  or  should  re- 
lease the  purchaser  from  the  conditions  now  im- 
posed. 

The  Secretary  recommends  a  portion  of  our 
2)ast  policy  with  regard  to  the  Indians,  and  saj's 
the  removal  of  the  tribes  should  be  avoided.  Sepa- 
rate lands  should  be  assigned  to  individuals,  with- 
out the  power  to  alienate  or  encumber  them,  and 
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money  annuities  should  be  expended  for  the 
common  good,  instead  of  being  divided  per 
capita. 

The  whole  number  of  army  pensioners  under 
the  various  acts  of  Congress  is  10,732,  requiring 
for  their  payment  the  annual  sum  of  $902,700. 
The  whole  number  of  navy  pensioners  is  892,  and 
tha  aggregate  amount  of  their  payments  is 
$130,501.  It  appears  that  the  total  disbui'se- 
ment  for  pensions  up  to  this  date  is  about 
$90,000,000.  If  to  this  sum  be  added  the  boun- 
ties in  lands,  (62,739,632  acres)  estimated  at 
$1  25  per  acre,  the  total  amount  granted  for  pen- 
sions and  bounties  will  be  $168,424,202. 

On  the  subject  of  the  next  census  the  Secre- 
tary recommends  an  adherence  to  the  law  of  the 
23d  May,  1850,  in  the  belief  that  a  census  taken 
in  accordance  with  its  provisions  will  afford  the 
greatest  amount  of  accurate  information  and  prove 
most  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

The  income  of  the  Patent  office  for  the  three 
quarters  ending  September  30,  1858,  was 
$150,984.  Its  expenditures  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  $144,433,  showing  a  surplus 
of  revenue  of  $6,550,  against  an  excess  of  ex- 
penditure over  the  receipts  of  $2,526  for  the  cor- 
responding quarters  of  1857.  From  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  30th  September,  1858,  4,091  ap- 
plications for  patents  were  received,  and  696 
caveats  filed,  against  4,095  applications  and  820 
caveats  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year. 
During  the  same  period  2,816  patents  were  is- 
sued, 15  extensions  granted,  and  1,256  applica- 
tions rejected.  The  Secretary  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  Board  of  Appeal  in  addition 
to  the  present  force  of  the  office. — Ihid. 


REPORT  OP  THE   COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. 

The  Commissioner  states  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Indians  within  our  limits  is  estimated  at 
about  350,000.  The  whole  number  of  tribes 
and  separate  bands  is  175,  with  44  of  which  we 
have  treaty  engagements.  The  number  of  ratified 
Indian  treaties  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  393,  nearly  all  of  which  contain  provisions 
still  in  force.  The  quantity  of  land  acquired  by 
these  treaties  is  about  581,163,188  acres.  The 
entire  cost  of  fulfilling  these  treaties  will  be 
349,816,344.  From  a  part  of  these  lands  the 
government  received  no  pecuniary  advantages, 
because  they  were  ceded  to  the  respective  States 
within  whose  limits  they  were  situated.  From 
those  sold,  the  Federal  Treasury  received  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  expense  incurred  for  their 
acquisition,  survey  and  sale,  but  a  surplus  of  at 
least  $100,000,000. 

The  amount  applicable  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaties,  and  other  objects  connected  with  the 
Indian  policy,  for  the  present  fiscal  year  v/as 
$4,852,407,  of  which  sum  $204,662  was  derived 
from  investment  of  trust  funds.    The  whole 
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amount  of  trust  funds  held  on  Indian  account  is 
$10,590,649,  of  which  $3,502,241  has  been  in- 
vested in  stocks  of  various  States  and  the  United 
States;  the  remainder  viz. :  $7,088,407  is  retained 
in  the  Treasury,  and  the  interest  thereon  annually 
appropriated  by  Congress.  The  Commissioner 
thinks  it  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  will 
not  be  advisable,  when  the  National  Treasury 
shall  be  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  it,  also  to  in- 
vest the  above  amount  of  $7,088,407  in  like 
manner  with  the  other  Indian  trust  funds. 

The  Commissioner  points  out  three  fatal  errors 
which  have  marked  our  policy  towards  the  In- 
dians from  the  very  beginning,  viz. :  1st,  Their 
removal  from  place  to  place,  as  our  population 
advances ;  2d,  The  assignment  of  too  great  an  ex- 
tent of  territory  to  be  held  by  them  in  common  ; 
3d,  The  allowance  of  large  sums  of  money  as 
annuities. 

He  recommends  that  the  tribes  should  be  per- 
manently located  upon  reservations  embracing 
not  more  than  is  necessary  for  actual  occupancy  ; 
to  divide  the  land  among  them  in  severalty  ;  to 
require  that  they  should  live  upon  and  cultivate 
the  land  thus  assigned ;  to  give  them  in  lieu  of 
money  annuities,  stock  animals,  agricultural  im 
plements,  mechanic  shops,  manual  labor  schools, 
etc.  He  recommends  the  ratification  of  the  trea- 
ties made  in  1855  with  the  Indians  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  territories,  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  recurrence  of  hostilities.  He  gives  a 
general  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  a 
complete  and  thorough  revision  of  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  Indian  affairs. 

Governor  Denver,  though  not  having  time 
since  the  resumption  of  his  duties  to  examine 
closely  the  facts  stated  in  the  report,  concurs 
generally  in  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  King, 
his  temporary  predecessor. — Ibid. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OP  THE  GEN- 
ERAL LAND  OFFICE. 

This  report  covers  a  period  of  five  quarters 
ending  September  30,  1858.  During  that  peri- 
od there  were  surveyed  of  the  public  lands  15,- 
209,976  acres,  which,  with  former  surveys,  make 
a  quantity  of  61,951,046  acres  of  the  public 
lands  surveyed  and  ready  for  market  on  the  30th 
of  September,  1858,  which,  had  never  been  of- 
fered at  public  sale.  During  the  same  period 
there  were  sold  for  cash  4,804,919  acres,  from 
which  $2,534,192  was  realized.  Located  with 
the  military  land  warrants  6,983,110,  and  re- 
ported under  swamp  land  grants  1,401,565,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  cash  sales,  land  warrants,  lo- 
cations and  swamp  selections  of  13,189,594  acres. 
The  cash  realized  seems  disproportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  lands  sold,  but  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  very  large  sales  at  reduced  prices,  under 
the  graduatiou  law  of  August  4th,  1854.  Un- 
der the  acts  of  1849  and  1850,  granting  the 
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swamp  and  overflowed  lands  to  the  district  in 
which  they  are  situated,  there  have  been  selected 
and  reported  to  the  General  Land  Office  55,128,- 
492  acres,  upon  which  warrants  having  the  elfect 
of  patents  have  issued  for  86,096,828  acres. 

The  Commissioner  recommends  amendments 
to  the  pre-emption  laws,  with  a  view  to  uniformi- 
ty in  the  system,  and  to  settling  disputed  rights, 
and  to  terminate  controversy  in  litigated  cases. — 
Ibid. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  18,  1858. 

A  Hopeful  Spirit. — The  remarks  we  ven- 
tured to  make  a  few  weeks  since,  in  reference  to 
the  past  and  present  state  of  our  religious  Society, 
have  found  an  approving  response  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  readers.  We  regard  the  subject  as  one 
of  not  a  little  interest  and  importance,  especially 
in  its  relation  to  the  feelings  of  our  young  people 
and  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  their  religious 
course,  and  we  may  probably  find  occasion  again 
to  recur  to  it.  At  present  we  cannot  do  better 
than  introduce  an  extract  from  a  recent  letter  of 
a  valued  northern  correspondent. 

After  an  assurance  that  the  Review,  in  its 
weekly  visits,  especially  of  late,  loses  none  of  its 
attractions  with  him,  he  says : — 

"  How  opportune  has  been  the  appearance  of 
those  lectures  of  William  Tanner  upon  the  early 
history  of  our  beloved  Society,  throwing,  as  they 
do,  so  much  light  upon  a  subject  often  unprofita- 
bly  discussed  by  many  of  our  members.  It 
seems  to  be  a  weakness  inherent  in  human  na- 
ture to  be  per]>etually  sighing  after  the  purity 
of  by-gone  years,  or  vainly  imagining  that  the 
whole  world  is  heedlessly  running  the  downward 
road  to  ruin ;  or,  that  that  branch  of  the  great 
Christian  family  to  which  we  are  more  particu- 
larly attached,  has  so  far  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Ac- 
cuser of  the  brethren,  that  nearly  all  is  gone ; 
that  our  altars  are  thrown  down  and  our  prophets 
destroyed,  and  that  even  our  life  is  in  apparent 
jeopardy.  I  really  wish  the  lectures  referred  to 
could  be  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  a  copy 
of  them  placed  in  every  one  of  our  families.  The 
perusal  of  them  would  have  a  tendency  to  change 
the  views  of  many  of  our  honest,  sincere,  tender- 
minded,  but,  in  this  particular,  mistaken  mem- 
bers. They  give  a  large  amount  of  information 
in  a  condensed  form,  upon  our  former  history — a 
subject,  however  important,  of  which  too  many 
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of  us  have  but  a  very  inadequate  knowledge.  It 
often  occurs  to  me,  that  instead  of  mourning  so 
intensely  over  our  apprehended  declension,  we 
should  be  more  diligently  concerned  to  cultivate 
a  thankful  and  grateful  spirit;  thankful  that 
things  are  no  worse  with  us  than  they  really  are; 
and  grateful  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  has 
brought  us  thus  far  on  the  way,  and  to  whose 
watchful  care  alone  we  are  indebted  for  preserva- 
tion, under  all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  we 
have  been  permitted  to  pass.  If  we  could  thus 
happily  change  the  current  of  our  meditations, 
I  cannot  doubt  that,  amid  all  our  infirmities, 
we  should  often  be  enabled  to  look  upon  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture  with  increased  confi- 
dence. And  hence,  under  every  afflicting  dis- 
pensation, we  should  readily  recognize  the 
chastening  hand  of  a  gracious  Parent,  not  design, 
ed  for  our  annihilation,  but  that  He  may  draw  us 
nearer  to  Himself,  and  that  we  may  more  fully 
feel  that  He  chastens  all  whom  he  loves.  For  al- 
though the  honestly  concerned  ones  amongst  us 
may  meet  with  many  seasons  of  deep  discourage- 
ment, arising  from  various  causes,  and  may  often 
have  to  go  as  with  their  hands  upon  their  loins, 
and  their  mouths  as  in  the  dust,  weeping,  as  it 
were,  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  yet  the 
impressions  of  my  early  days  remain  unalterably 
fixed,  that  as  a  Society  we  were  raised  up  by  the 
good  hand  of  Providence  for  a  distinct  purpose ; 
and  that  purpose  will  not  be  accomplished  until  the 
final  consummation  of  that  great  and  glorious 
work  represented  in  the  glowing  language  of  the 
prophet — '  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same,  his  name  shall  be  called 
great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  in- 
cense shall  be  oifered  to  his  holy  name,  and  a 
pure  ofi'ering.'  " 

Married,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  the  14th.  of  10th  mo. 
last,  Walter  B.  Allen  to  Eliza  Maeia  Fete,  both  of 
Lynn. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  East  Vassal- 

boro',  Maine,  on  the  23d  of  9th  mo.  last,  Benjamin 
W.  Goddard  to  Hannah  H.  Varnev,  both  of  Vassal- 
boro'. 

 ,  At  Oak  Ridge,  on  the  20th  of  10th  mo. 

last,  Barclay  Moon  to  Ann  Peacock. 

 ,  At  the  same  time  and  place,  Lewis  Hockett 

to  Susannah  Peacock,  both  daughters  of  William  and 
Phebe  Peacock  ;  all  members  of  Oak  Ridge  Monthly 
Meeting. 


Died,   in  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  11th  month  27th, 
1858,  George  B.  Almy,  aged  91  years,  11  months  and 
I  3  days  ;  a  member  of  Dartmouth  Monthly  Meeting  of 
I  Friends, 
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Died,  At  the  residence  of  her  grand  son,  on  the 
13th  of  9th  month  last,  Ltdia  Pugh,  in  the  94th  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Oak  Ridge  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  In  Venice,  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  on 

the  12th  of  9th  mo.,  1858,  John  Kenyon,  aged  84 
years. 

Tlie  deceased  was  in  early  life  convinced  of  the 
rectitude  of  Friends'  principles,  and  some  time  after 
his  marriage,  he,  together  with  his  wife,  united  in 
membership  with  the  Society.  He  retained  through 
the  long  course  of  his  life  a  sincere  attachment  to  the 
prificiples,  although  at  one  period,  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  disowned  from  the  Society  on  account  of  not 
attending  religious  meetings.  At  a  late  period  of  his 
life  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  become  again  a  member  ; 
and  from  that  time  till  his  decease  he  was  an  exam- 
ple of  diligence  in  the  performance  of  what  he  appre- 
hended to  be  required  of  him.  Thus,  having  served 
his  generation  to  an  advanced  age,  he  has  been 
gathered  "like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,"  and  his 
friends  have  the  consoling  evidence  that  his  end  was 
peace.  His  illness  was  short,  but  severe,  during 
which  he  manifested  no  impatience  or  murmur,  but, 
his  mind  mercifully  sustained,  he  seemed  to  have 
only  to  wait  for  the  final  termination,  which  took 
place  on  First-day  morning ;  he  having  on  Fourth- 
day  previous  attended  the  Preparative  Meeting  of 
Scipio,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 


The  Tract  Association  op  Friends,  of  New  York, 
liave  published  a  miniature  Almanac  for  the  year 
1859,  containing  an  account  of  the  times  of  hold- 
ing all  of  the  Yearly  and  Quarterly  Meetings ;  also 
of  the  Meetings  for  SuflFerings,  on  this  continent. 
Price  25  cents  per  dozen.  Sold  at  the  Office  of 
Friends'  Review,  Philada.,  and  by  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood, 
389  Broadway,  New  York. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Mail  Department , 
5  dozen  or  more  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  one  cent  per 
dozen ;  but  if  any  less  number  is  sent  in  a  single 
package,  postage  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  12 
cents  per  dozen. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

An  agency  having  been  opened  in  this  city,  all 
parcels  intended  for  the  students  should  be  sent  to 
the  care  of  William  Macniven,  agent,  at  No.  109  N. 
Tenth  Street. 

A  book  for  the  registry  of  applications  for  admis- 
sion will  be  kept  at  the  above  office,  where  personal 
applications  may  be  made,  or  by  letter,  addressed  to 
' '  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Haver- 
ford  College,  care  of"  the  agent  as  above. 

Letters  for  the  officers  or  students  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  be  sent  by  mail  to  "  West  Haverford, 
Delaware  County,  Penna." 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo.,  2d,  1858.— 2t. 


WILLIAM  ELLIS. 

The  following  narrative  is  from  a  small  volume 
published  by  Mary  Shackleton  Leadbeater,  in 
1820.  E. 

"  A  lad  named  William  Ellis,  who  did  not 
make  profession  with  the  people  called  Quakers, 
lived  as  a  servant  in  one  of  their  families.  One 
day,  the  mistress  overheard  the  maid-servants, 
who  were  Friends,  conversing  that  in  order 
to  get  out  to  some  meeting,  they  would  leave 
Will,  (who  was  also  desirous  to  go,)  at  home. 
'  Nay,'  says  the  mistress,  '  Will  shall  go ;  for 


the  last  may  be  first,  and  the  first  may  be  last.' 
At  that  meeting,  the  young  man  was  convinced 
of  our  principles,  and  being  faithful  to  what  was 
made  known  to  him,  became  an  eminent  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  He  followed  the  trade  of  a 
weaver,  and  though  he  was  veiy  poor,  wished 
much  to  entertain  Friends ;  but  that  hospitality 
which  he  desired  to  exercise,  was  not  much  in 
his  power,  yet  he  cheerfully  endeavored  for  it : 
his  wife  churned  milk  in  a  bottle,  to  get  a  little 
butter  for  these  occasions,  and  the  kind  welcome 
sweetened  the  simple  fare ;  after  a^ while,  they 
were  able  to  procure  a  bed  for  Friends  to  lodge 
in,  which  was  great  satisfaction  to  him  ;  and  as 
they  continued  industrious,  honest  and  humble, 
they  obtained  a  competence  for  themselves,  and 
ability  to  entertain  and  assist  others.  William 
Ellis  built  a  meeting  house  at  his  own  expense, 
and  at  his  death  left  wherewithal  to  build  a 
stable  for  the  horses  of  Friends  who  came  there 
to  meeting,  and  left  land  to  provide  for  them." 


WHOLESALE  EXECUTIONS  IN  INDIA. 

Charles  Buxton,  an  English  member  of  Par- 
liament, in  a  recent  address  to  his  constituents, 
thus  spoke  of  the  wholesale  executions  which 
have  occurred  in  India  : — 

"  How  many  persons  do  you  think  we  executed 
in  the  city  of  Allahabad  ?  Just  realize  the  aw- 
ful horror  of  but  one  execution — the  fearful  men- 
tal agony  of  the  man  who  feels  the  rope  around 
his  neck,  and  then  the  drop  fall.  In  that  city 
we  executed  in  cold  blood  thirteen  hundred  per- 
sons !  In  the  Punjaub,  where  no  outrage  what- 
ever was  committed,  we  executed  Jive  thousand 
persons  !  I  read  that  myself,  in  a  letter  from  Sir 
John  Lawrence.  Is  it  not  awful  to  think  of 
hanging  and  shooting  five  thousand  human  be- 
ings ?  And  if  this  was  done  in  the  Punjaub, 
what  must  have  been  done  in  Bengal,  where  re- 
bellion really  raged  ?  Why,  we  seem  to  have 
put  to  death  without  mercy  any  man  who  took 
side  against  us.  For  instance,  a  Rajah  saved  the 
life  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  other  Europeans.  But, 
under  compulsion,  as  he  said,  he  aided  the 
rebels.  He  was  caught  and  hanged.  I  knew 
the  family  of  an  ofiicer  of  the  Bhopaul  Contin- 
gent. They  told  me  that  when  the  contingent 
mutinied,  two  hundred  of  them,  with  great  ditfi- 
culty,  saved  the  life  of  this  gentleman  and  his  bro- 
ther officers,  and  also  refused  to  march  off  and  take 
arms  with  the  mutineers.  Well,  General  ar- 
rived. And  what  did  he  do,  but  put  to  death  these 
very  two  hundred  men,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  fought  against  their  brethren  !  And  I 
heard  Mr.  Layard  give  an  account  of  their  execu- 
tion, which  was  heart-rending  to  hear.  A  friend 
of  my  own  wrote  home  with  glee  how  he  had  de- 
stroyed eighty  villages.  I  read  a  letter  from  a 
soldier,  who  said  that  after  a  wholesale  massacre 
of  their  prisoners,  they  flung  the  bodies  into  a  pit, 
and  covered  them  over.    One  of  them  recovered 
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his  senses,  and  came  wandering  into  camp.  He 
was  again  shot  the  next  morning !  All  about 
Delhi  the  head  men  of  every  village  where  the 
telegraph  had  been  broken,  were  hanged,  though 
they  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  I  had.  I 
said  it  in  the  House,  and  I  say  it  here  again,  that 
the  men  who  did  that,  did  murder." 


REPORTING  IN  THE  U.  S.  SENATE. 

The  reporting  company  for  the  Senate  consists 
of  three  persons — Mr.  Sutton,  and  two  brothers. 
Murphy  by  name.  Mr.  Sutton  is  chief,  but  the 
Murphys  do  all  the  actual  reporting.  When  a 
sitting  commences,  the  younger  takes  the  chair 
and  writes  during  the  morning,  generally  until  a 
special  order  is  taken  up.  The  heavy  debate 
now  coming  on,  the  elder  brother,  who  is  equal 
to  any  emergency,  takes  the  chair.  This  gentle- 
man will  write  as  long  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, with  wonderful  ease  and  accuracy.  He 
sits  in  his  chair  in  front  of  the  Vice-  President's 
desk,  with  his  slight  figure,  his  bright  blue  eyes, 
and  intelligent  countenance.  He  recognizes 
every  speaker  in  the  chamber  by  his  tone  of  voice, 
and  with  wonderful  quickness  of  ear  catches 
every  remark,  however  low  or  indistinct.  He 
sits  there  .hour  after  hour,  while  that  indefatigable 
pen  flies  over  the  smooth  sheet,  and  arrests  the 
winged  words  for  which  a  nation  and  the  world 
are  waiting  !  No  flood  of  eloquence  overwhelms 
him.  Like  the  pouring  rain  which  is  frozen  as 
it  falls  upon  the  sheeted  snow,  the  torrent  of 
words  is  transfixed  upon  the  snowy  pages  of  his 
notebook  by  the  magic  pen  of  phonography.  No 
colloquy  is  too  quick  for  him.  No  interruption 
can  disconcert  his  practiced  ear,  or  distance  his 
electric  fingers.  "  Mr.  President,"  from  half  a 
dozen  Senators,  is  noted.  And  when  debate  has 
followed  debate,  and  motions  to  adjourn  have 
been  made  and  lost,  and  motions  and  debates 
followed  again,  till  honorable  Senators  declare 
themselves  quite  overcome  with  incessant  talk- 
ing, and  are^  sending  for  lunch,  and  slipping 
out  into  the  refreshment  room  to  partake  of  sun- 
dry decoctions  to  keep  the  spirits  up  by  sending 
the  spirits  down — our  reporter,  who  has  sat  there 
all  the  while,  every  power  concentrated,  every 
faculty  engaged,  and  who  has  written  as  much  as 
they  all  have  talked,  without  rest  and  without 
refreshment,  writes  on  without  lagging,  seeming- 
ly as  fresh  as  when  he  sat  down  hours  before. 

And  thus,  from  day  to  day,  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  age  is  witnessed  by  the  gaping 
crowd  in  the  gallery,  and  the  gabbling  body  in 
the  chamber,  with  indifi'erence.  The  reporting 
system  is  a  triumph  of  art,  science,  and  intellect. 
Few  of  those  who  sit  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate, 
and  look  down  upon  its  deliberations,  and  read  in 
the  next  morning's  Glolrn  a  detailed  report,  of 
which  their  )ncmory  furnishes  but  a  shadow,  are 
aware  of  tlie  labors  of  the  reporter. 

When  the  manuscript  is  corrected  by  Mr. 


Murphy,  who  thus  reports  all  day,  and  works  fre- 
quently more  than  half  the  night,  in  either  case, 
the  manuscript,  as  fast  as  reviewed,  is  sent  to  the 
printers ;  so  that  before  the  reporters  sleep,  the 
entire  debate  has  left  their  hands,  and  comes  out 
in  the  next  morning's  Globe. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  re- 
porting is  the  ease  with  which  one  reporter  reads 
the  notes  of'  another.  This  result  is  due  to 
phonography,  the  only  shorthand  legible  to  any 
other  than  the  writer.  The  strongest  argument 
in  favor  of  phonography  as  a  universal  short  hand, 
its  perfect  legibility,  not  only  to  the  writer  but 
to  others,  is  established  triumphantly  by  the  re- 
porting practice  in  Congress.  Nowhere  else  has 
it  ever  been  so  thoroughly  tested,  and  so  fully 
vindicated.  Notes  taken  at  the  rate  of  frequently 
over  two  hundred  words  per  minute,  and  read 
with  the  utmost  facility  by  a  person  who  did  not 
even  listen  to  the  debate,  prove  conclusively  that 
phonography  is  a  thing  adapted  to  the  every-day 
uses  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  said  that  stenography  is  employed 
in  Congress — that  Mr.  Sutton  was  a  stenographer, 
but  he  surrendered  it  long  ago  to  the  superiority 
of  phonography.  Neither  he  nor  the  Murphys  em- 
ploy any  arbitrary  short-hand,  nor,  I  believe,  do 
any  of  the  House  reporters.  I  have  picked  up 
and  read  phonographic  notes  on  the  reporter's 
desk  of  the  House,  and  have  been  assured  that 
they  all  use  phonography. 

Reporters  in  Congress  receive  liberal  pay; 
though  our  Government  would  do  better  to  quad- 
ruple it  than  to  allow  the  debates  to  remain  un- 
published. Mr.  Rives,  who  has  the  contract  for 
publishing  the  Glohe,  pays  $4.50  per  column  for 
matter  in  manuscript  out  of  $7.50  received  by 
him.  Besides,  it  has  become  a  custom  with  the 
Houses,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  to  vote  an 
extra,  or  "  compensation,"  of  $800  to  each  of  the 
reporters. 


THE  FOLLY  OP  DECEPTION. 

In  the  tribe  of  Neggdah,  there  was  a  horse 
whose  fame  was  spread  far  and  near,  and  a 
Bedouin  of  another  tribe,  by  name  Daher,  de- 
sired extremely  to  possess  it.  Having  oflered  in 
vain  for  it  his  camels  and  his  whole  wealth,  he 
hit  at  length  upon  the  following  device,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  gain  the  object  of  his  desire.  He 
resolved  to  stain  his  face  with  the  juice  of  an 
herb;  to  clothe  himself  in  rags;  to  tie  his  legs 
and  neck  together,  so  as  to  appear  like  a  lame 
beggar.  Thus  equipped,  he  went  to  wait  for 
Naber,  the  owner  of  the  horse,  who  he  knew  w;is 
to  pass  tliat  way.  When  he  saw  Naber  approach- 
ing on  his  beautiful  steed,  he  cried  out  in  a  weak 
voice,  "  I  am  poor,  stranger;  for  three  days  I 
have  been  unable  to  move  from  this  spot  to  seek 
for  food.  I  am  dying;  help  me,  and  Heaven 
will  reward  you."  The  Bedouin  kindly  oflTerod 
to  take  him  up  on  his  horse  and  carry  him  home ; 
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but  the  rogue  replied :  "  I  cannot  rise ;  I  have 
no  longer  any  strength  left."  Naber,  touched 
with  pity,  dismounted,  led  his  horse  to  the  spot, 
and,  with  great  difficulty,  set  the  seeming  beggar 
on  his  back.  But  no  sooner  did  Daher  feel  him- 
self in  the  saddle,  than  he  set  spurs  to  the  horse 
and  galloped  oS,  calling  out  as  he  did  so,  "  It  is 
I,  Daher;  I  have  got  the  horse,  and  I  am  olF 
with  it."  Naber  called  after  him  to  stop  and 
listen.  Certain  of  not  being  pursued,  he  turned 
and  halted  at  a  short  distance  from  Naber,  who 
was  armed  with  a  spear.  "  You  have  taken  my 
horse,"  said  the  latter.  "  Since  heaven  has 
willed  it,  I  wish  you  joy  of  it;  but  I  conjure  you 
never  to  tell  any  one  how  you  obtained  it." 
"  And  why  not  ?"  said  Daher.  "  Because,"  said 
the  noble  Arab,  "  another  man  might  be  really 
ill,  and  men  would  fear  to  help  him.  You 
would  be  the  cause  of  many  refusing  to  perform 
an  act  of  charity,  for  fear  of  being  duped  as  I 
have  been."  Struck  with  shame  at  these  words, 
Daher  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  springing 
from  the  horse,  returned  it  to  its  owner,  em- 
braced him  and  invited  him  to  his  tent,  where  they 
spent  a  few  days  together,  and  became  fast 
friends  for  life. 


THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE  TO  INDIA. 

CAIRO  TO  SUEZ. 

On  our  arrival  at  Cairo,  we  immediately  went  to 
the  Transit  office,  to  ascertain  when  the  vans  for 
the  desert  would  start. 

"  The  first  lot  leaves  at  one  in  the  morning," 
was  the  reply. 

Anxious  for  rest,  and  a  sight  of  this  famed  city 
in  broad  daylight,  we  begged  for  delay. 

"No." 

We  argued  and  protested;  but  all  in  vain. 
"  Gentlemen,  by  order  of  the  Pasha,  the  first 
carriages  start  at  one  o'clock;  the  others,  two 
hours  later.  You  may  go,  or  not,  just  as  you 
please." 

There  was  no  appeal ;  we  were  compelled  to 
submit.  As  my  party  were  appointed  to  the  first 
batch  of  carriages,  I  rested  as  I  best  could  during 
the  short  interval;  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
time  fixed,  up  drove  our  vans  to  the  entrance  of 
the  hotel.  They  were  five  in  number,  each  with 
six  persons  inside — a  very  tight  fit;  a  driver 
seated  in  front,  a  groom  behind,  and  each  van 
drawn  by  four  little  Arab  horses,  fresh  and  frisky 
in  the  extreme.  As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  made  on  board  the 
"Ripon,"  off  sprang  our  steeds  at  a  gallop. 
Torch-bearers  accompanied  us  as  when  we  entered 
the  city — -Egyptian  lads  carrying  on  a  long  pole 
iron  cradles  filled  with  blazing  wood — running 
and  vociferating  as  we  dashed  along.  The  flicker- 
ing light  from  the  rather  primitive  flambeau, 
though  necessary  enough  to  guide  us  along  the 
rough  and  tortuous  road,  mortified  rather  than 
gratified  the  passengers,  as  we  could  only  catch 


a  glimpse  here  and  there  of  what  we  so  much 
wished  to  explore.  Soon  we  were  beyond  the 
city  walls ;  the  torches  were  extinguished,  the 
noise  ceased,  and  we  plunged  into  the  dreary 
desert,  part  of "  that  great  and  teirible  wilder- 
ness "  in  which  Grod's  ancient  people  sojourned 
for  so  many  years. 

Our  first  and  second  stages,  of  about  five  miles 
each,  were  passed  in  darkness.  In  the  clear  sky 
the  stars  were  twinkling,  but  the  light  was  not 
enough  to  make  the  desolation  visible.  Our  poor 
groom  had  his  bare  foot  severely  hurt  by  a  tread 
from  one  of  the  horses.  He  rode  behind  us, 
moaning  piteously,  which,  as  we  could  give  him 
no  relief,  added  much  to  the  dreariness  of  that 
dismal  part  of  our  journey.  Fortunately  for 
them,  my  companions  fell  asleep.  As  for  me, 
though  wearied  beyond  measure,  I  was  too  ex- 
cited to  sleep.  I  tried  to  soothe  the  sufferer, 
gazed  into  the  vacuity  around  me,  and  "  wished 
for  the  day." 

As  the  morning  dawned,  the  desert  in  all  its 
dreary  desolation  gradually  opened  to  view.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  appeared  one 
vast  expanse  of  arid  sand.  Not  a  tree,  or  a 
shrub,  or  a  leaf  was  visible ;  not  a  well,  a  pool, 
or  a  drop  of  water.  Mother  Earth  I  never  be- 
held in  aspect  and  attire  so  lugubrious.  Huge 
skeletons  of  dead  camels  were  the  only  obj  ects  to 
mark  our  progress.  For  a  time  I  tried  to  count 
them,  but  found  it  impossible — so  many  "ships 
of  the  desert"  having  foundered  on  these  in- 
hospitable sands.  After  a  long,  cramped,  weari- 
some drive,  our  vans  drew  up  at  the  first  rest- 
house  in  the  desert.  Grladly  we  dismounted  to 
stretch  our  stifi'ened  limbs,  and  partake  of  the 
hospitalities  of  this  singular  restaurmit.  These 
station-houses  we  found  very  tolerable,  and  the 
provision  made  for  us  as  good  as  could  well  be 
expected  :  a  comfortable  ablution,  and  repose  for 
an  hour  on  the  sofas  with  which  the  rooms  were 
plentifully  furnished,  were  luxuries  most  refresh- 
ing. I  did  pity  the  sad  lot  of  the  keeper  of  this 
hotel.  He  was  a  European.  As  I  was  leaving, 
he  asked  if  I  could  give  him  a  book  of  anj^  kind ; 
his  supply  was  scanty  and  exhausted,  and  his 
terrible  isolation  he  could  scarcely  endure.  Al- 
lowed only  the  smallest  quantity  of  luggage  during 
the  transit,  I,  unfortunately,  had  no  book  I  could 
spare.  But  I  happened  to  have  an  old  supple- 
ment of  a  weekly  journal,  containing  reviews  of 
Dr.  Chalmer's  Life,  and  many  other  instructive 
publications.  This  I  offered  him ;  with  many 
hearty  thanks  he  received  it,  esteeming  it  quite  a 
treasure.  Tracts  and  good  books  might  be  dis 
tributed  at  the  stations  with  great  advantage. 
Such  "streams  in  the  desert"  might  oft  refresh 
the  weary  traveller,  and  guide  the  wanderer  to 
the  better  land. 

Our  starting  afresh  from  these  rest-houses  was 
often  a  scene  of  great  excitement.  There  stood 
our  five  vans,  with  their  twenty  fiery  Arab  steeds, 
snorting,  tossing  their  manes,  and  pawing  the 
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sand,  all  eager  for  the  race.  The  whole  cavalcade 
was  in  charge  of  an  Egyptian  equerry,  mounted 
on  a  beautiful  Arabian  horse  which  seemed  to 
luxuriate  in  the  air  and  liberty  of  the  desert.  This 
person  is  appointed  by  the  Pasha  to  see  that  time 
is  kept,  and  everything  properly  managed.  Cer- 
tainly, the  horsemanship  of  this  official,  as  he 
bounded  over  the  sandy  plain,  keeping  us  together 
and  urging  all  on,  was  the  most  perfect  thing  of 
the  kind  I  had  ever  beheld.  No  easy  matter  was 
it,  especially  for  ladies,  to  mount  by  a  high 
rickety  step  to  our  van,  and  then  squeeze  our- 
selves into  our  confined  seats ;  but,  to  start  fair, 
that  was  the  difficulty.     Our  little  restive  steeds 
reared  and  rebelled ;  now  plunging,  now  getting 
over  the  traces,  now  lying  down  in  the  sand  ;  one 
moment  refusing  to  move ;  the  next,  starting  up, 
and  darting  forward  as  an  arrow  over  the  plain. 
What  jolting  and  jumping !    I  believe  some 
springs  were  broken ;  but  this  was  our  worst 
mishap;  and  then,  what  racing  we  had!  Not 
accustomed   to  hunters  and  thoroughbreds  at 
home,  I  was  amazed  at  the  fleetness  of  our  tiny 
"cattle.    Some  of  them  were  mules;  related,  I 
presume,  to  the  "  wild  ass  used  to  the  wilderness, 
thai  snuffeth  up  the  wind  at  his  pleasure."  Each 
van,  when  fairly  started,  seemed  determined  to 
be  first.  Sometimes  we  were  driving  two  or  three 
abreast ;  sometimes  widely  scattered ;  sometimes 
in  perilous  proximity  and  confusion.     Once  or 
twice  the  van  my  friends  and  I  occupied  stood 
still.  Ere  it  could  be  started  again,  all  the  others 
were  at  the  utmost  verge  of  the  horizon.  At 
length,  off  shot  our  determined  little  furies,  and 
never  slackened  their  speed  till  they  were  fore- 
most of  all.     In  the  excitement  of  the  scene  I 
forgot  all  my  fatigue.  During  these  freaks,  which 
were  often  happening  to  some  of  our  party,  our 
horseman  in  charge  was  kept  well  employed. 
With  what  ease,  elegance,  and  ecstacy  did  he, 
fleet  as  the  wind,  scour  the  desert  plain  ! 

We  were  fortunate  in  finding  the  desert  pecu- 
liarly animated  that  day.  Now  we  met  an  Arab 
horseman,  then  a  single  camel  with  his  solitary 
rider  travelling  with  "  measured  step  and  slow." 
We  often  saw  in  the  distance  a  long  string  of 
camels,  one  after  the  other,  marching  in  Indian 
file,  laden  with  the  merchandise  of  the  East.  We 
came  to  a  large  company  of  Bedouin  Arabs ; 
their  chief  was  conspicuous  in  the  centre,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  umbrella,  the  only  one  in  the 
host.  His  guards  were  in  advance,  armed  with 
matchlocks  and  long  spears;  his  ghost-like  wo- 
men, covered  up  to  the  eyes,  were  riding  on 
a.sses ;  his  numerous  followers  were  spread  far  and 
wide  over  the  arid  plain.  I  could  not  but  think 
of  the  day  when  this  desert  was  crowded  with  the 
thousands  of  Israel ;  when  they  "  went  up  har- 
nessed," not  as  a  confused  mass,  but  as  regular 
Bquadrons,  as  they  fled  from  Egyptian  bondage. 
We  passed  encampments  of  Bedouins,  who  seemed 
to  marvel  as  much  at  us,  our  equipment,  and  our 
hurry,  as  we  did  at  them  and  their  indolent  re- 


pose. They  fired  a  few  shots  as  we  flew  past, 
just,  perhaps,  to  remind  us  that  they  were  war- 
riors very  clement  and  very  kind  to  permit  us  to 
escape  without  levying  their  black  mail.  Well 
did  they  and  we  know  that  if  they  dared  to 
molest  us,  the  Pasha  would  soon  see  to  it  that 
they  were  made  a  head  shorter.  Instances  of 
this  kind,  we  were  informed, had  lately  happened; 
and  we  felt  as  safe  as  if  travelling  in  Old  Eng- 
land. Shortly  before  us  a  caravan  of  pilgrims 
had  passed,  and  we  met  groups  returning  who 
had  been  convoying  their  friends  who  had  gone 
at  that  season  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  mirage  we  saw  several  times  in  great  per- 
fection. At  one  time  the  horizon  was  like  the 
sea-coast,  the  ocean  stretching  out  apparently  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  At  another,  it  wa.s 
like  an  arm  of  the  sea  jutting  far  into  the  land. 
At  another,  it  was  like  a  beautiful  lake,  studded 
with  islands.  So  perfect  was  the  illusion  that 
one  of  our  young  cadets,  certainly  not  the  bright- 
est that  ever  left  Addiscombe,  would  not  believe 
it  was  an  optical  delusion.  He  continued  to 
maintain,  with  honest  earnestness  and  pertinacity, 
that  what  we  saw  was  water. 

A  line  of  wooden  telegraphs  at  that  time 
stretched  across  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Suez ; 
these  we  saw  busily  at  work  as  we  passed.  At 
one  of  the  stations  we  learned  that  the  Indian 
steamer  had  arrived  at  Suez,  and  that  we  should 
soon  meet  the  passengers  for  England.  We  saw 
a  long  line  of  camels  conveying  her  Majesty's 
India  mail  across  the  desert  to  meet  us  at  Suez. 
At  the  Central  Station  we  dined,  and  rested  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  Here  I  wrote  a  letter  home, 
announcing  our  progress  in  safety  thus  far,  and  in 
twenty  days  the  letter  was  safe  in  the  hands  of 
my  friends  in  London.  Soon  we  were  ofi"  again 
with  renewed  strength  and  spirit  We  saw  the 
solitary  acacia  tree,  called  "  the  mother  of  rags," 
because  here  the  pilgrims  rest  in  returning  from 
Mecca  to  Cairo,  and  suspend  to  its  branches  a 
piece  of  rag  torn  from  their  clothes.  Ere  long 
we  met  the  passengers  from  the  East.  Of  course 
we  stopped  and  exchanged  courtesies  and  the 
news.  Some  were  from  Singapore  and  China; 
others  from  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  even 
Lahore.  Delighted  they  were  at  the  prospect  of 
i-eaching  home;  greatly  did  they  pity  us,  bound 
for  distant  shores.  "  India  !  India  !"  cried  one, 
"  ^chat  a  country  it  is  !  But  we  are  for  England  ! 
Old  England  forever  !"  For  our  comfort  they 
•added  :  "  There's  a  noble  steamer  waiting  for  you 
at  Suez."  So  wishing  each  other  all  prosperity, 
we  mounted  our  vans  and  parted,  each  starting  ofi" 
at  full  speed.  After  another  short  rest  at  the  last 
station,  tlie  sun  began  to  decline,  and  our  desert 
journey  to  draw  near  its  close.  During  the  day 
the  heat  had  been  intense,  but  the  air  of  the 
morning  and  evening  was  pure  and  delicious. 

As  we  approached  Suez,  the  scenery  became 
bold  and  striking.  On  our  right  wc  had  the  lofty, 
barren,  rocky  mountains  of  Attaka,  their  rugged, 
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jagged  peaks  most  clearly  defined  in  the  bright 
azure  sky.  Aboye  shone  the  young  crescent  moon 
and  the  evening  star ;  their  position,  in  im- 
mediate conjunction,  and  their  peculiar  brilliancy, 
attracted  every  eye.  The  crescent  and  the  star, 
almost  as  they  then  appeared,  form  the  ensigns 
armorial  of  the  Pasha ;  and  there  they  shone  in 
beauty  and  splendor  above  these  black  mountains, 
as  we  were  quitting  his  desert  domain.  I  thought 
of  the  "  fiei-y  cloudy  pillar  "  which  guided  God's 
hosts  of  old,  when  "  they  took  their  journey  from 
Succoth,  and  encamped  in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of 
the  wilderness."  Near  where  I  then  was,  this 
symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  was  conspicuous 
in  that  sky,  "  as  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  of 
fire  by  night."  G-rateful  did  I  feel  that  the  same 
gracious  Providence  had  watched  over  us  in  our 
brief  sojourn  in  that  barren  land.  Suez  was  now 
before  us;  the  Red  Sea  came  in  sight !  With 
what  emotion  you  gaze  for  the  first  time  on  these 
waters  !  The  rivalry  of  our  vans,  now  that  the 
goal  was  at  hand,  reached  its  climax,  each 
straining  every  nerve  to  arrive  first  at  the  hotel. 
About  seven  in  the  evening  we  arrived  safe  at 
Suez.  After  a  warm  bath,  which  the  sand  and 
the  fatigue  of  the  desert  rendered  peculiarly 
necessary  and  acceptable,  glad  we  were  to  retire 
to  rest. 

Next  day  was  the  Sabbath ;  but  such  a  Sab- 
bath I  should  not  like  again  to  spend.  Suez  is 
but  a  wretched  place  at  the  best;  at  this  time  the 
heat  was  awful,  and  cholera  had  recently  been 
raging  there  most  frightfully,  which  I  believe 
was  one  reason  why  we  were  hurried  so  rapidly 
through  Egypt.  The  population  of  Suez  was 
about  300U;  of  these  nearly  1500  had  died 
within  three  weeks.  Mortality,  while  we  were 
there,  was  still  prevalent;  many  of  the  dead  were 
unburied ;  so  that  it  was  offensive  and  perilous 
to  walk  abroad.  We  kept  to  the  hotel.  In  the 
morning  we  had  a  deeply  interesting  prayer- 
meeting,  many  of  the  passengers  attending;  but, 
how  unlike  the  Sabbaths  I  was  accustomed  to 
spend  !  Our  heavy  luggage  arrived,  which  we 
had  not  seen  since  we  left  Alexandria.  What 
noise,  confusion,  and  bustle  !  Camels  march  in 
with  their  ponderous  burdens;  there  they  stand, 
waiting  the  superintendent's  orders ;  they  kneel 
to  have  their  loads  removed,  after  which  they  lie 
down  to  rest  their  weary  limbs,  lifting  up  their 
melancholy  countenances  so  piteously,  as  if  im- 
ploring sympathy  and  relief.  Arabs  are  bustling 
about,  unstrapping  boxes,  carrying  overland 
trunks,  cracking  long  whips,  shouting  with  all 
their  might — more  noise  than  work,  more  haste 
than  good  speed.  Groups  of  Bedouins  are  sitting 
quietly  by  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar, 
enjoying  their  chibouks  in  dignified  indifference. 
A  guard  of  the  Pasha's  soldiers  are  here  officially  to 
keep  the  peace,  not  standing,  but  lying  at  ease  in 
most  unsoldierly  confusion.  Passengers  are  hast- 
ing from  camel  to  camel,  from  load  to  load,  each 
in  search  of  his  own  treasures.    In  this  heap  you 
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find  one  box,  and  yonder  you  descry  another. 
Here  you  find  your  hat-box,  and  there  your  car- 
pet-bag. All  comes  safe,  however,  except  the 
leather  straps  which  bind  your  trunks.  These 
are  invaluable  to  the  Arabs,  and  they  appropriate 
them  universally.  To  me  these  pilferers  acted 
with  unwonted  consideration ;  they  took  half  of 
my  straps,  leaving  as  many  as  they  purloined; 
for  which  kindness,  when  I  saw  the  fiite  of 
others,  I,  of  course,  felt  grateful.  But  the  trial 
was  to  see  our  things  pitched  pell-mell  into  a 
huge  native  craft  to  convey  them  to  our  steamer. 
What  crashing  work  was  there !  Down  went  a 
slender  box,  then  a  great  trunk  clamped  with 
iron ;  here  goes  a  mahogany  gun-case,  then  a 
clumsy  chest  of  drawers ;  now  a  strange-looking 
triangular  tin-case,  containing  an  assistant  sur- 
geon's bran-new  cocked  hat;  then  a  ponderous 
package,  which  many  Arabs  can  scarcely  move, 
squeezing  it  most  unmercifully.  The  sharp  cor- 
ner of  a  great  box  shod  with  iron  pierced  like  a 
spear  one  of  my  leather  trunks,  making  a  most 
favorable  opening  for  any  sinister  hand  with 
nefarious  intent.  However,  in  the  evening  we 
and  all  of  ours  were  on  board  the  "  Hindostan," 
ridino;  at  '[anchor  on  that  Red  Sea.  It  was  a 
trying  day ;  but  the  best  remedy  I  found  was  to 
meet  all  with  patience,  resignation,  and  prayer. — 
Leisure  Hour. 


AFRICA — BOWEN's  LECTURES. 

"  The  traveller,  as  he  ascends  the  Nile,  finds 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  increase  in  number 
and  in  age,  as  he  proceeds,  until  hundreds  of  miles 
beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Phai'aohs  he  arrives  at  Meroe,  acknowledged 
to  be  the  venerable  mother  of  Thebes  and  Memphis. 
Yet  even  the  priests  of  Meroe  considered  them- 
selves a  colony  from  a  people  beyond  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon." 

Mr.  Bowen,  in  his  course  of  lectures  recently 
delivered  at  Clinton  Hall,  countenanced  this 
theory  of  the  antiquity  of  African  civilization. 
After  declaring  that  in  that  continent  were  no 
mountain  ranges,  but  only  isolated  peaks,  he 
stated  that  in  the  middle  of  the  prairies,  many 
miles  remote  from  human  habitation,  the  granite 
rocks  were  full  of  grooves  scooped  or  worn  out  by 
the  grinding  of  corn ;  the  multitude  of  which 
could  be  accounted  for  only  by  assuming  that  the 
country  was  once  densely  peopled. 

Mr.  Bowen  found  that  the  traditions  of  that 
part  of  Africa  in  the  country  of  the  Niger  assign- 
ed to  the  people  an  eastern  origin.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  clear,  however,  in  assigning  such 
origin  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the 
continent,  but  only  to  certain  races.  We  under- 
stand him  to  intimate  that  the  negro  of  the  coast 
is  different  in  character,  origin  and  blood  from 
the  Fellatah  and  other  nations  of  the  interior ; 
an  idea  which  certainly  is  plausible.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  ancient  Egyptian  was  no  sable, 
woolly-headed  personage,  and  there  may  be  other 
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peoples  on  ttat  continent,  that  in  all  probability  I 
were  also  Asiatic  colonies. 

There  is  a  history  of  the  Fellatah  people  ex- 
tant, written  by  a  king  of  Sackatoo.  This  may 
seem  almost  incredible,  but  Mr.  Bowen  goes  on 
to  declare  that  there  are  several  libraries  among 
them,  and  that  they  actually  have  books  contain- 
ing information  of  our  own  customs.  The  names 
of  Abraham  and  David,  Mary  and  Susannah,  are 
common  among  them — they  have  traditions  of 
Nimrod,  and  trace  their  origin  from  Yahrouba, 
the  son  of  Kahtan  (Joktan),  in  Yehmen  (Arabia). 
He  supposes  that  the  army  of  Cambyses,  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  perished  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  met  no  such  fate,  the  sand  never  being 
moved  or  undulated  by  the  wind,  as  has  been 
stated,  but  had  migrated  westward  and  become 
the  progenitors  of  some  of  these  nations.  A 
tradition  exists  among  several  tribes  that  their 
ancestors  came  from  Persia. 

The  stories  of  armies  and  caravans  overwhelm- 
ed by  billows  of  sand  in  the  desert  are  very  old, 
older  than  Herodotus,  and  very  false.  Every 
part  of  the  Sahara  is  inhabited.  Two  republics 
exist  there,  confederations  of  tribes ;  and  there 
exists  among  them  a  literature,  as  old,  perhaps, 
as  any  other.  The  soil  of  the  desert  is  consti- 
tuted of  lime,  sand  and  clay ;  water  filters  through 
its  substrata,  and  Artesian  wells  can  be  construct- 
ed everywhere.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  it  may  yet  be  rendered  sufficiently  fertile,  and- 
become  the  abode  of  a  large  population. 

Mr.  Bowen  suggests  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Central  Africa  came  from  India,  and  intermixed 
with  a  white  race  in  the  Sahara  and  with  Malays 
on  the  eastern  coast,  while  others  had  proceeded 
to  the  Senegal  country.  He  found,  wherever  he 
went,  all  shades  of  color.  Some  of  the  Fellatah 
people  were  almost  white,  having  Roman  noses 
and  other  Caucasian  characteristics.  They  were 
a  fine-looking  race,  and  their  language  was  not 
African.  They  had  conquered  the  greater  part 
of  the  continent.  The  traditions  of  the  country 
called  them  "  white  men,"  and  gave  them  a 
foreign  origin.  Their  language  contains  a  far 
greater  number  of  abstract  nouns  than  the  Eng- 
lish, showing  that  they  are  a  reflective  people. 
They  preserved  the  literature  which  they  had 
obtained  from  the  Saracens,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  they  had  possessed  themselves 
from  remote  antiquity,  in  as  advanced  a  stage  of 
perfection  as  when  first  received.  Indeed  they 
have  already  advanced  to  such  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion that  they  must  continue — they  cannot  retro- 
grade. They  work  iron,  smelting  it  with  char- 
coal ;  and  long  before  Pliny  was  born,  manufac- 
tured glass  upon  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

Other  writers  confirm  these  statements.  De 
Gama  found  the  city  of  Melinda,  in  Mozambique, 
with  walls  of  hewn  stone.  The  people  were 
dressed  in  silk,  and  equal  to  the  Spaniards  in 
their  civilization.  Almeida  says  of  the  Movisa, 
that "  though  this  empire  is  in  the  heart  of  Africa, 


it  is  by  no  means  so  barbarous  as  closet-geogra- 
phers are  accustomed  to  depict."-  The  Marquis 
P'Etomville,  who  was  for  ten  years  a  slave  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Droglado,  speaks  in  no  disparag- 
ing terms  of  the  civilization  of  the  people.  The 
policy  of  their  government,  he  describes  as  bear- 
ing a  near  relation  to  that  of  China;  and  like 
the  Chinese,  their  civilization  is  maintained  from 
the  remotest  times,  and  is  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Egyptians.  He  examined  historical  books  much 
resembling  our  Scriptures.  He  conceived  that 
the  book  of  Genesis  was  written  in  accordance 
with  the  geography  of  that  country. 

M.  Donville  in  1828  visited  the  country  of  the 
Monlova  people,  under  the  equator,  and  bore 
testimony  to  their  advanced  culture.  They 
wrought  copper  and  were  skilled  in  carpentry. 
Their  buildings  were  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  their  appearance ;  the  houses  were  kept  in  good 
order,  and  far  better  than  those  of  the  French 
peasantry.  At  Yanoo,  the  capital,  he  found  am- 
bassadors from  a  nation  living  to  the  eastward, 
and  desired  to  accompany  them  home.  They 
would  not  consent,  alleging  that  it  was  a  capital 
ofi"ence  to  bring  a  foreigner  into  their  country. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  African  conti- 
nent shows  it  to  be  abundant  in  natural  resources. 
The  soil  of  the  desert  has  already  been  noticed. 
From  TenerifFe  to  Liberia,  the  rock  is  trap; 
below  to  the  southeast,  granite.  In  Yariba,  trap 
an^  gneiss  again  appear,  also  protogene.  The 
old  red  sandstone  occupies  the  whole  coast  of 
Guinea.  Back  from  the  coast  are  large  quanti- 
ties of  claystone,  suitable  for  building  purposes, 
and  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  tools.  Vast 
mines  of  iron  exist  there,  of  a  superior  quality. 
Mr.  Bowen  found  in  Yorouba,  hillocks  which 
proved  to  be  the  remains  of  forges  in  which  the 
metal  had  been  wrought,  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Copper  and  lead  are  also  obtained  in  great 
abundance.  Brass  of  an  excellent  quality  was 
very  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  he  was  told  that  it 
was  manufactured  in  the  interior.  Gold  and 
gems  were  also  abundant  in  the  Ashantee  coun- 
try, and  it  was  from  those  regions  that  ancient 
Carthage  derived  her  vast  wealth. 

Commercial  facilities  are  easily  created  in  all 
that  part  of  the  continent.  The  swamps  which 
foreigners  find  so  destructive  to  health,  only  line 
the  coast,  while  beyond  is  an  elevated  plateau, 
in  which  the  heat  is  never  extreme.  At  some 
seasons,  the  harmatian  or  cold  wind  prevails, 
making  the  climate  salubrious.  The  absence  of 
mountain  ranges  is  favorable  to  the  construction 
of  railroads,  while  the  Niger  itself  may  be  made 
the  thoroughfare  for  a  lucrative  commerce.  This 
river  has  been  aptly  styled  the  Mississippi  of 
Africa.  From  its  delta  to  its  source  it  is  more 
than  three  thousand  miles  in  lengthy  and  for  a 
great  portion  of  that  distance  may  be  navigated 
by  steamboats.  Its  principal  tributaries,  we  are 
assured,  are  navigable  for  more  than  fii'tccn  hun- 
dred miles. 
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The  country  wliicLi  is  drained  by  the  Niger 
and  its  branches,  is  rich  in  resources,  yet  unde- 
veloped. Cotton,  which  first  was  brought  thence 
to  America,  may  be  produced  in  great  abundance. 
The  indigo  tree  flourishes  there,  and  can  be  made 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  of  Europe. 
The  most  precious  gums  are  wasting  year  by  year 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  the  fortunes  of 
many  mercantile  houses.  Ivory,  silk  and  skins 
can  be  obtained  with  little  difficulty.  The  palm 
tree  grows  luxuriantly,  and  in  abundance  ample 
enough  to  supply  oil  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  commerce  with  this  country,  now  valued  at 
about  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  could  be  aug- 
mented many  times  over,  if  our  merchants  would 
establish  trading  posts  in  the  interior,  far  up  the 
Niger,  so  as  to  compete  and  break  up  the  vast 
traffic  by  the  caravans.  The  English,  neglectful 
of  this,  have  failed  to  open  a  lucrative  commerce. 
The  minor  impediment  in  the  way  of  African  in- 
dustry is  the  want  of  a  market  for  their  produc- 
tions. If  this  is  furnished,  it  will  not  require  a 
long  time  to  develop  the  exhaustless  resources  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Bowen  thinks  that  our  government  should 
send  an  expedition  to  explore  the  Niger.  This 
would  aid  greatly  in  opening  such  a  commerce, 
and  prove  a  source  of  incalculable  wealth  to  our 
own  country.  Around  the  marts  which  would 
be  established  in  Central  Africa,  large  towns 
would  spring  up,  which  would  become  nucleuses 
of  civilization,  and  the  slave  trade  might  thus  be 
more  effectually  suppressed. — iV".  Y.  Even'g  Post. 


THE  WATER  AND   THE  FLOWER. 
A  MEMORY. 

One  quiet  eve,  some  years  ago,  whilst  lingering  by  a 
stile. 

That  ran  along  a  wayside  path,  to  watch  the  clouds 
awhile, 

Ere  thought  had  lifted  from  my  heart  the  shadow  of 
her  wing, 

I  saw  a  child — a  little  girl — returning  from  the 
spring. 

Her  well-filled  pitcher  lightly  pressed  her  curls  of 
silken  hair, 

Supported  by  a  tiny  hand,  and  she  was  very  fair, 
With  something  in  her  sunny  face  pure  as  the  sky 

above, 

And  something  in  her  gentle  eye,  that  guardian 
angels  love. 

A  little  flower,  blossoming  a  step  or  so  aside, 
This  happy  child  of  innocence  with  sudden  joy 
espied, 

Then  letting  down  her  pitcher  with  the  same  sweet, 
joyous  song. 

She  watered  it,  half-laughingly,  and  gayly  tripped 
along  ; 

The  flower  seemed  to  raise  its  head,  bowed  by  a  sum- 
mer's sun, 

And  smile  beneath  the  act  which  she  unconsciously 
>»■  had  done, 

,  Whilst  wandering  on  with  fairy  tread,  as  merry  as 
before, 

I  saw  her  pass  the  garden-gate,  and  close  the  cottage 
door. 
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0 !  often  when  this  little  scene  has  crossed  my 

thoughts  again, 
I've  wondered  if — with  all  the  love  that  warmed  her 

spirit  then — 

This  little  girl  has  tripped  through  life  as  joyous  to 
the  last. 

Refreshing  all  the  weary  hearts  that  met  her  as  she 
passed : 

If  with  unconscious  tenderness  her  heart  has  paused 
to  bless 

The  poor  amid  their  poverty,  the  sad  in  their  dis- 
tress. 

Still  following  up  God's  teachings,  day  by  day,  and 

hour  by  hour. 
Foreshadowed  in  that  simple  scene — the  water  and 

the  flower: — 

If  with  a  song  as  pure  and  sweet,  that  voice  has 

hushed  to  rest 
The  troubles  of  an   aching   heart,  a  sorrow-laden 

breast  ; 

If  to  the  wayside  wanderer,  where'er  her  steps  have 
led, 

The  pitcher  has  been  lowered  ever  kindly  from  her 
head. 

0  !  holy,  happy  Charity  !  how  many  pleasures  losf 
By  those  who  have  not  known  thee,  had  been  worthy 
of  the  cost ; 

How  many  heads  a  blessing  from  a  better  world  have 
borne 

Whilst  lowering  the  pitcher  to  the  weary  and  the 
worn. 

Thou  who  hast  stood  beside  God's  spring  of  blessings 
day  by  day. 

To  fill  the  pitcher  of  thy  wants,  and  carry  it  away  ; 
The  poor  and  the  dejected — whom  God  hath  willed  to 
roam — 

Are  resting  by  the  wayside  that  leads  thee  to  thy 
home ! 

0  !  let  thy  heart  beat  ever  quick  in  actions  kind  to  be  ; 
Remember  Him  whose  bounty  has  at  all  times  fol- 
lowed thee. 

And  deem  it  not  a  trouble,  in  the  wayside  or  the 
town. 

To  linger  where  the  weary  are,  and  let  the  pitcher 
down.  A.  H.  s. 

Home  Journal . 

Selected  for  Friends'  Review. 
"  NOTHING  BUT  LEAVES." 

Nothing  but  leaves.    The  Spirit  grieves 

Over  a  wasted  life  ; 
Sin  committed  while  conscience  slept  ; 
Promises  made,  but  never  kept. 

Hatred,  battle,  and  strife 

Nothing  but  leaves ! 
Nothing  but  leaves  ;  no  gathered  sheaves 

Of  life's  fair  ripened  grain  ; 
Words,  idle  words,  for  earnest  deeds  ; 
We  sow  our  seeds — lo  !  tares  and  weeds  ; 

We  reap  with  toil  and  pain 
Nothing  but  leaves. 
Nothing  but  leaves  ;  memory  weaves 

No  veil  to  screen  the  past ; 
As  we  retrace  our  weary  way. 
Counting  each  lost  and  misspent  day. 

We  sadly  find  at  last 

Nothing  but  leaves. 
And  shall  we  meet  the  Master  so, 

Bearing  our  withered  leaves  ? 
The  Saviour  looks  for  perfect /rwjV — 
We  stand  before  him,  humbled,  mute  ; 

Waiting  the  word  he  breathes — 
' '  Nothing  but  leaves. ' ' 

Christian  Inquirer 
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SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 

FoKEiGN  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  27th 
ult.,  have  been  received. 

Great  Britain. — The  heavy  shore  end  of  the  At- 
lantic cable  was  laid  down  on  the  19th  ult.,  to  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  and  attached  to  the  deep  sea 
portion.  Seven  miles  of  it  still  remained  at  Green- 
wich. Some  defective  portions  of  the  small  cable 
near  the  junction  were  cut  out ;  but  as  no  experi- 
enced electrician  was  at  Valentia  to  test  the  wire,  it 
was  not  known  whether  its  condition  was  materially- 
improved  by  the  change. 

Intelligence  had  been  received  within  a  few  days 
of  the  loss  of  eight  Quebec  ships  homeward  bound, 
but  except  in  one  instance,  with  little  or  no  loss  of  life. 

A  London  stock  broker  found  guilty  of  forgery, 
and  of  applying  to  his  own  use  securities  and  proper- 
ty intrusted  to  him,  had  been  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  penal  servitude. 

No  tidings  had  been  received  of  the  missing 
steamship  Indian  Empire. 

The  Independence  Beige  says  that  the  English 
cabinet  has  notified  the  government  of  Holland  of 
its  refusal  to  assume  the  protectorate  of  Sarawak, 
in  the  island  of  Borneo. 

France. — The  trial  of  Count  Montalembert  and  the 
editor  of  the  Correspondent  for  a  libel  on  the  govern- 
ment, contained  in  remarks  on  a  debate  respecting 
India  in  the  British  Parliament,  took  place  on  the 
24th  ult.  The  defence  was  ably  conducted,  but  in- 
effectual. The  judges,  (there  being  no  jury),  sen- 
tenced Montalembert  to  six  months"  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  3000  francs,  and  the  editor  to  imprison- 
ment for  one  month,  and  1000  francs  of  fine  ;  both 
defendants  to  be  liable  for  the  costs,  and  in  default 
of  payment,  to  be  imprisoned  one  year.  It  was  sup- 
posed Montalembert  would  appeal. 

The  press  of  Paris  has  been  forbidden  to  discuss 
religious  subjects. 

Prussia. — The  elections  had  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  constitutional  party,  three- 
fourths  of  the  deputies  known  to  be  elected  being 
supporters  of  the  new  ministry. 

It  was  expected  that  diplomatic  relations  would  be 
resumed  between  Prussia  and  Switzerland. 

Ceina. — At  the  last  accounts,  business  at  Canton 
was  still  suspended.  The  exports  of  tea  to  that  time 
showed  a  deficiency  compared  with  last  year  of 
12,000,000  lbs.,  and  of  silk  the  deficiency  was  12,000 
bales. 

South  America. — A  railroad  is  projected  in  the 
State  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a  bill  guaranteeing  7  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  for  twenty  years  has  passed  one 
.branch  of  the  Legislature  and  was  expected  to  pas^ 
the  other,  in  which  case,  it  was  understood,  capital 
would  be  furnished  from  London.    The  construction  ! 
of  this  road  would  greatly  increase  the  facilities  for 
foreign  commerce.    In  the  Argentine  Confederation,  ^ 
a  question  respecting  foreign  claims  having  been  de-  • 
cided  in  the  chambers  in  favor  of  the  government 
only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  President  of  the  body,  ' 
the  President  of  the  republic,  Gen.  Uiquiza,  the  ' 
Vice  President,  and  all  the  Ministers,  resigned  their  ' 
offices.    The  chambers  unanimously  refused  to  ac-  ' 
cept  these  resignations,  and  they  were  withdrawn.  • 

Nicaragua. — The  steamship  Washington,  which 
left  New  York  on  the  7th  ult.,  to  re-open  the  transit  ' 
route  to  California,  has  returned  without  success,  the  ' 
government  refusing  to  permit  the  passengers  to  cross  ] 
the  country,  principally  on  the  ground  of  a  suspicion  ' 
that  they  were  connected  with  filibustering  cxpedi-  ^ 
tions.  At  San  Juan,  (Greytowu),  the  Washington  * 
was  boarded  by  officers  from  two  British  vessels  of  t 
war,  who  asked  some  questions  respecting  tlie  num-  t 
her  of  passengers,  whetlier  tliey  were  armed,  &c.,  ^ 


although  informed  that  the  vessel  had  been  pre- 
i  viously  boarded  by  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  ship 
Savannah.    Subsequently,  one  of  the  British  vessels 
.  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  to  intercept 
^  some  filibusters  who  were  reported  to  have  been 
^  landed  from  the  Washington,  but  the  report  proved 
.  false.    It  is  stated  that  the  commanderof  the  Ameri- 
)  can  squadron  remonstrated  against  the  conduct  of 
.  the  British  officers,  and  informed  them  that  further 
t  visits  of  the  kind  would  not  be  tolerated.  Appre- 
r  hens  ions  are  felt  that  serious  difficulties  may  occur  in 
that  quarter,  unless  great  discretion  is  exercised.  It 
;  is  reported  that  French  vessels  have  also  been  order- 
ed to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  co-operate  with  the  Eng- 
lish ships  there,  in  aiding  Nicaragua  to  oppose  any 
filibustering  entei-prises. 

Domestic  The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Niagara  has 

■  returned  from  Liberia,  having  lauded  there  the 
negroes  captured  in  the  slaver  Echo  or  Putnam.  Of 
•  271  received  on  board  at  Charleston,  71  died  on  the 
passage  out.    The  remainder  were  furnished  with 
clothing,  provisions,  &c.,  and  placed  under  the  care 
'  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

A  party  of  filibusters,  140  in  number,  bound  for 
Nicaragua,  left  Mobile  on  the  5th  inst.  in  the  schooner 
Susan.  The  vessel  was  stopped  by  a  revenue  cutter, 
but  two  days  afterwards  succeeded  in  escaping  and- 
going  to  sea. 

The  application  for  the  discharge  of  the  crew  of  the 
slaver  Echo,  at  Charleston,  on  the  ground  of  the  mS^--^ 
constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1820  for  the  suppres-  .-.--•Jfc 
sion  of  the  slave  trade,  has  been  refused  by  the 
Judges  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  who  declare  the 
law  constitutional ;  and  the  prisoners  have  been  re- 
manded to  await  tli^^tion  of  the  Grand  Jury  at  the 
next  term  of  the  C'dSrt. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has  decided  that 
the  Governor  can  change  death  sentences  to  long  or 
short  terms  of  imprisonment,  if  in  his  judgment  the 
case  warrants  sucli  clemency. 

Congress — Senate. — Senator  Iverson  of  Georgia, 
gave  notice  on  the  9th  of  his  intention  to  introduce, 
at  an  early  day,  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  franking 
privilege,  and  substituting  a  commutation  in  money. 
On  the  lOtli,  Rice  of  Minnesota,  introduced  bills  for 
the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  mail  route, 
and  of  a  wagon  road  from  Fort  Abercrombie  to  Pnget 
Sound.  The  standing  committees  were  appointed  on 
the  13tli.  The  Pacific  railroad  bill  was  called  up. 
and  after  a  speech  in  its  favor  from  Gwin,  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  postponed.  Cluigman,  of  North  Carolina, 
oflfered  a  resolution  requesting  tlie  President  to  com- 
municate any  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  and 
Nicaragua,  relative  to  the  termination  of  the  Clayton 
Bulwer  treaty.  It  was  laid  over  to  await  the  issue  of 
present  negotiations  with  those  governments.  The 
Pacific  railroad  bill  was  debated  on  the  14th,  and  a 
motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  was  rejected,  yeas  23, 
nays  32. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  announced  the  standing 
committees  on  the  9th.    Notice  was  given  of  inten- 
tion to  introduce  bills  providing  for  the  ele<;tion  of 
Governors  and  Judges  by  the  peoi^le  of  the  organized 
territories  ;  for  admitting  sugar  and  salt  free  of  duty  ; 
and  for  amending  the  naturalization  laws.    On  the 
10th,  leave  was  asked  to  introduce  a  resolution  ad- 
mitting Lieut.  Mowry,  as  Delegate  from  Arizona,  but 
it  was  objected  to.    On  the  11th,  the  Committee  on 
juinting  reported  a  resolution  authorizing  the  jTint-^^^ 
iug  of  20,000  copies  of  the  President's  Message  '"^ndfl^^. 
the  accompanying  documents,  and  1(),000  copies  ,  og^^^ 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Much 
time  was  spent  on  several  successive  days  in  discussing  * 
the  question  of  impeaAuig  Judge  Wati  ous,  of  Texas, 
without  any  conclusiwPbeing  arrived  at. 
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MEiWOrRS    AND    LETTERS    OF    RICHARD  AND 
ELIZABETH  SHACKLETON. 

Mucli  interest  having  been  expressed  in  the 
account  of  "  Burke  and  the  Shackletons,"  re- 
cently published  in  the  Review,  I  have  marked 
some  passages  in  the  "  Memoirs  and  Letters  of 
Richard  and  Elizabeth  Shackleton,"  which,  I 
trust,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  instruction. 

E. 

Richard  Shackleton  was  born  in  Ballitore,  on 
the  9th  of  the  Tenth  month,  1726.  His  grand- 
father, whose  name  he  bore,  was  a  native  of  York- 
shire, where  he  married,  in  the  year  1683,  Sarah 
Briggs.  Of  their  six  children,  Abraham,  born  in 
1696,  was  the  youngest.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  six  years  of  age,  his  father  two  years  after- 
wards. Though  deprived  so  early  of  religious 
parents,  the  impression  made  on  him,  by  their 
careful  education,  was  not  in  vain.  He  used  fre- 
quently to  mention  the  tender  concern  of  his  pious 
father,  who,  following  him  to  his  bed-side,  was 
wont,  on  leaving  him  to  his  repose,  awfully  to  re- 
commend him  to  seek  the  Divine  blessing.  And 
that  blessing  did  remarkably  attend  him  during 
the  course  of  his  life ;  for  whilst  as  yet  very  young, 
and  exposed  to  manifold  dangers,  he  was  enabled 
to  preserve  the  tenderness  and  innocence  which 
constitute  the  happiness  of  childhood ;  and  often, 
retiring  from  his  companions,  he  mused  in  soli- 
tude on  the  love  of  his  Maker.  In  his  youth  he 
underwent  great  exercise  and  conflicts  ;  but  per- 
severing in  the  straight  path  of  duty,  and  yield- 
ing obedience  to  the  Divine  monitor,  through 
every  stage  of  life  the  same  protection  was  ex- 


tended, as  the  same  watchful  care  to  seek  after  it 
was  maintained.' 

His  bodily  frame  not  being  robust,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  trial  of  other  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  he  resigned  them,  and  cultivated  his 
natural  taste  for  literature.  Though  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  began  to  learn  the  Latin 
language,  yet,  with  genius  and  application  united, 
he  speedily  became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and 
even  wrote  pure  and  elegant  Latin.  His  acquire- 
ments, his  diligence,  and  still  more  his  character, 
induced  some  of  the  most  respectable  families  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  (of  which  re- 
ligious body  he  was  himself  a  member,)  to  en- 
courage him  to  come  into  this  country,  and  un- 
dertake the  tuition  of  their  children.  He  first 
engaged  in  the  employment  of  a  private  teacher ; 
and  in  great  simplicity  of  heart,  and  awful  fear, 
discharged  his  important  trust,  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employers.  Having,  before 
his  removal,  been  a  teacher  in  the  school  of  Da- 
vid Hall,  of  Skipton,  in  Yorkshire,  he  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  Margaret  Wilkinson,  first 
cousin  to  David  Hall,  an  inmate  in  his  family, 
and  daughter  of  Richard  Wilkinson,  of  Know! 
bank,  in  Yorkshire.  She  was  pleasing  in  per- 
son and  manners,  cheerful,  of  a  sweet  temper, 
and  endowed  with  good  sense  ;  but  what  attracted 
and  confirmed  Abraham  Shackleton's  affection  to 
her,  was  the  excellence  of  her  humble  and  pious 
spirit.  He  loved  her  with  a  true  love,  and  in  a 
few  years  returned  to  England,  solicited,  and  ob- 
tained her  hand.  Tho^e  Friends  who  had  had 
trial  of  his  abilities  as  a  private  teacher,  and  who 
saw  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  youth,  from 
such  an  example  as  his,  were  glad  to  find  he  had 
determined  to  settle  in  Ireland,  and  to  open  a 
boarding-school.  They,  probably,  suggested  the 
idea  to  him,  for  he  was  of  a  diSident  disposition. 
Ballitore  seemed  to  be  a  suitable  place  for  this 
purpose,  a  retired  village  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare,  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Dublin,  the 
Hver  Griese,  a  pleasant  stream,  running  through 
the  valley  in  which  the  village  stands,  and  con- 
tributing to  its  salubrity.  It  was  a  situation,  also, 
which  gratified  Abraham  Shackleton's  inclination 
for  the  country,  and  his  love  of  agriculture  and 
planting.    Hither,  then,  he  brought  his  beloved 
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Margaret.  Here  they  passed  tlieir  peaceful,  pious 
lives;  here  shone  the  steady  lustre  of  their  bright 
example ;  and  here  they  laid  down  their  heads 
in  a  good  old  age.  But  their  virtues  left  behind 
a  sweet  odor,  when  their  places  knew  them  no 
more  ;  and  their  memories  are  handed  down  with 
respect  and  love,  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Long  was  the  loss  of  this  exemplary  and  venera- 
ble man  felt,  even  by  a  wider  circle  than  his  own 
connexions.  On  this  occasion,  his  former  pupil, 
Edmund  Burke,  thus  writes  to  R.  S.  "  I  am 
heartily  affected  with  the  subject  of  your  last 
letter.  I  had  a  true  honor  and  affection  for  that 
excellent  man.  I  feel  something  like  a  satisfac- 
tion in  the  midst  of  my  concern,  which  I  had  not 
in  the  same  degree  before,  that  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  him  once  more  under  my  roof 
before  his  departure.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of 
singular  piety,  rectitude,  and  virtue ;  and  he  had, 
along  with  these  qualities,  a  native  elegance  of 
manners,  which  nothing  but  genuine  good  nature 
and  unaffected  simplicity  of  heart  can  give,  and 
which  they  will  give  infallibly,  be  the  exterior 
forms  what  they  may." 

And  John  Griffith,  in  his  Journal,  page  274, 
1760,  says  of  him  :  "  I  met  with  my  good  friend, 
Abraham  Shackleton,  who  travelled  with  me  most 
of  the  time  I  was  in  that  nation  (Ireland).  Of 
him  I  think  it  may  be  said,  as  it  was  of  Nathaniel : 
'  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile  !'  He  was  a  great  comfort  and  help  to  me ; 
and  though  he  did  not  appear  publicly  as  a  min- 
ister, yet  he  would  drop  tender  advice  at  times, 
in  families,  in  a  very  affecting  manner.  His 
whole  conversation,  looks,  and  deportment,  were 
so  leavened  and  tempered  with  good,  that  I  look- 
ed upon  him  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness 
wherever  he  came." 

The  boarding-school  was  opened  on  the  1st  of 
the  Third  Month,  1726,  and  succeeded  beyond 
the  humble  hopes  of  its  conductors ;  so  that  not 
only  those  of  their  own  Society,  and  of  the  mid- 
dle rank,  but  many  persons  of  considerable  note, 
and  of  various  denominations,  placed  their  chil- 
dren under  their  care ;  several  of  whom  after- 
wards filled  conspicuous  stations  in  life ;  and 
many  not  only  retained  a  grateful  and  affection- 
ate respect  for  the  memory  of  their  preceptor,  but 
good-will  and  regard  for  the  Society  of  Friends 
on  his  account ;  remembering  his  extraordinary 
diligence  and  care  in  their  tuition,  his  fatherly 
oversight  of  them,  and  also  the  living  lesson  of 
uprightness,  temperance,  gravity  and  humility, 
which  he  taught  by  his  example.  And  there  is 
ground  to  believe,  that  the  principles  of  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers  were  better  understood,  and 
that  many  illiberal  prejudices  against  them  were 
removed,  by  means  of  Ballitorc  School. 

Amongst  the  scholars  of  Abraham  Shackle- 
ton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  early  at- 
tainments in  literature  was  l^dmund  Burke,  who, 
with  Garrett  and  Richard,  hi.s  brothers,  was  placed 
under  his  care,  in  the  year  1741.    Edmund,  be- 


ing then  about  eleven  years  of  age,  manifested 
uncommon  genius,  with  qualities  which  shelter 
that  "  painful  pre-eminence"  from  those  envious 
blasts,  which  annoy  even  when  they  cannot  in- 
jure; for  he  was  unassuming,  affable  and  modest. 
He  and  Richard  Shackleton,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham, pursued  their  studies  together.  The  minds 
of  both  were  strongly  bent  to  literary  acquire- 
ments ;  both  were  endowed  with  a  classical  taste, 
solid  judgment,  and  keen  perceptions ;  and  with 
similar  dispositions,  cheerful,  affectionate  and 
benevolent.  Between  these  kindred  minds  a 
friendship  was  formed,  which  continued  through 
life,  notwithstanding  the  different  spheres  in 
which  they  moved.  When  they  met  afterwards, 
Edmund  Burke  delighted  to  converse  with  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  on  subjects  that  recalled 
their  juvenile  days.  In  private  life,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  practice  of  the  domestic  and 
social  virtues,  and  by  exemplary  moral  conduct. 
His  manners -and  conversation  were  engaging  and 
instructive  ;  clothed  with  a  simplicity  which  soft- 
ened the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  and  made  him 
even  more  beloved  than  admired. 

Michael  Kearney  was  another  of  Abraham 
Shackleton's  pupils,  a  native  of  Dublin ;  a  per- 
son of  acknowledged  worth  and  learning,  and  as 
remarkable  for  his  modesty  as  for  his  acquire- 
ments. At  the  age  of  eighty,  he  gave  proof,  by 
a  few  lines  addressed  to  one  of  the  family,  of  the 
permanency  of  that  friendship,  which,  springing 
from  the  soil  of  innocent  and  cultivated  minds, 
produces  blossoms  and  fruits,  to  gladden  the  heart 
in  youth  and  in  age.  "  A  renewal,"  says  he, 
"  however  slight,  of  a  correspondence  with  Balli- 
tore,  excited  a  most  affecting  pulsation  in  my 
heart;  it  attracted  my  attention  to  old  times,  when 
I  was  accustomed  to  receive  letters  from  your  fa- 
ther, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  instruc- 
tion in  what  is  laudable  and  excellent."  Speak- 
ing of  the  pleasure  with  which  he  read  a  de- 
scription of  Ballitore,  in  verse,  he  adds,  "  It 
bestowed  on  me  a  momentary  youth.  I  recol- 
lected the  haunts  of  my  boyhood  with  inexpres- 
sible pleasure,  and  retraced  events  that  had  oc- 
curred on  every  spot.  The  cowslips  of  the  31111- 
field  were  not  forgotten,  and  many  instructive 
conversations  with  your  father  started  into  my 
mind."  It  was  not  the  recollection  of  hours  spent 
with  his  friend  in  idleness,  folly,  or  mischievous 
frolics,  which  was  presented  to  his  memory ;  but 
through  the  long  retrospect  of  much  more  than 
half  a  century,  this  venerable  man  could  pleas- 
antly contemplate  their  past  studies  and  recrea- 
tions. The  cultivation  of  taste  and  science  is 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  purity  in  conduct 
and  sentiment ;  and  though  there  are  lamentable 
instances  of  fine  talents  being  laid  waste,  and, 
instead  of  raising  a  goodly  and  useful  structure, 
affording,  by  their  ruin,  a  shelter  to  the  beasts  of 
prey  and  birds  of  night;  yet  the  generality  of 
the  dissipated  and  profligate  appear  to  be  those 
who  have  neglected  or  despised  the  improvement 
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of  their  own  abilities,  and  endeavored  to  depreci- 
ate those  intellectual  powers  and  accomplishments, 
which  they  were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
comprehend  ;  who,  in  the  words  of  Gay, 
*'  O'erlook  with  scorn  all  virtuous  arts  ; 
For  vice  is  fitted  to  their  parts." 

When  Richard  Shackleton  was  but  five  years 
old,  his  heart  experienced  the  touches  of  Divine 
love ;  and  he  sometimes  withdrew  to  a  retired 
spot,  where  he  poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer,  and 
was  permitted  to  approach  Him  who  said,  "  Sufi'er 
little  children  to  come  unto  me."  Often  did  he 
look  back  upon  this  time,  and  the  scene  of  these 
early  aspirations,  which  seemed  hallowed  in  his 
view.  It  was  a  precious  period  of  his  life  when 
he  was  led  to  enter  into  covenant  with  his  Maker 
— when  he  walked  out  alone  with  his  Bible,  and 
poured  out  his  prayers  and  his  tears,  being  fa- 
vored with  that  heavenly  feeling  which  surpasses 
every  other  enjoyment;  and  this  tenderness  con- 
tinued, with  very  little  interruption,  to  operate  on 
his  mind  till  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age. 

On  his  arriving  at  this  critical  period  of  life, 
the  levity  incident  to  youth,  and  his  own  natural 
vivacity,  drew  him,  in  degree,  from  that  watch- 
fulness enjoined  by  the  highest  authority,  and  on 
which  our  safety  and  happiness  depend;  and 
though  preserved  within  the  bounds  of  morality, 
the  religious  sensibility  experienced  in  early  life 
was  weakened.  This  lapse,  though  it  had  been 
long  recovered,  he  regretted,  when  about  to  close 
his  exemplary  life.  He  was  very  diligent  in 
seeking  after  improvement  in  literary  knowledge; 
and,  while  yet  a  child,  was  able  to  assist  his  fa- 
ther. For  this  purpose  he  spent  some  time  in 
Dublin,  attending  lectures  at  the  college,  and 
learning  the  Hebrew  language.  The  pious  care 
exercised  over  him,  when  absent  from  his  pa- 
rents, will  appear  by  the  following  extracts  from 
letters  written  to  him  by  his  father.  "  Keep  thy 
mind  as  quiet  as  possible,  so  that  thou  mayst  have 
benefit  of  this  little  tour.  I  desire  thou  mayst 
have  thy  eye  to  Him  that  hath  preserved,  in  some 
degree,  him  that  writeth,  and  is  his  chiefest  joy. 
Next  to  that,  my  joy  is  that  mine  may  walk  ac- 
ceptably before  Him.  Durable  riches,  I  know, 
and  honors  are  in  His  right  hand,  which  He  dis- 
penses impartially,  in  His  own  fit  time."  1744. 
"  We  are  very  desirous  of  seeing  thee  at  home, 
for  several  reasons ;  and  yet  very  loath  to  inter 
rupt  thee  in  that  in  which  thou  proposest  to  thy- 
self an  advantage,  or,  at  least,  a  satisfaction ;  for 
thou  mayst  assure  thyself,  whilst  thou  continuest 
to  eye  the  best  things,  thou  art  and  wilt  be  near 
to  me." 

"  My  dear  son,  that  gracious  Hand  that  dis- 
penses Divine  favors  liberally,  hath  not  been 
wanting  to  my  mind,  since  thou  left  us,  and  thou 
hast  been  nearly  remembered  by  me ;  and  my 
desires  are,  that  thou  mayst  often  participate  of 
those  riches  and  treasures  that  add  no  sorrow,  but 
give  the  soul  dominion  over  all  lower  enjoy- 
ments. This  sifting,  winnowing,  purging,  cleans- 
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ing  Hand,  that  would  make  room  for  itself — 
that  would  leave  nothing  but  the  pure,  weighty 
grain — bring  every  thought,  word,  and  action  to 
judgment;  may  it  be  attended  upon,  and,  when 
retired  and  withdrawn,  patiently  waited  for.  Ex- 
perience tells  us  here,  too,  that  the  prodigal  must 
i  know  want."  1748. 

j       Thou  hast  been  pretty  much  in  my  mind 
since  we  parted,  and  I  have  often  remembered 
I  that  portion  of  Scripture ;  '  The  refining  pot  is 
j  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold.'   Various  are 
!  the  probations  that  are  permitted  to  fall  to  our 
'  share,  in  this  vale  of  tears.    I  cannot  think  but, 
'  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault,  they  may  turn  to  our 
lasting  advantage,  in  purging  away  the  dross,  the 
tin,  and  the  reprobate  silver.    The  more  deep 
the  trials,  the  more  severe  and  heavy  the  refin- 
ing, reforming  Hand  presses  on  our  souls,  the 
more  high  they  may  rise  in  acceptance,  and  have 
the  more  sensible  enjoyments;  and  then  may  the 
soul  bow,  in  the  depth  of  humility,  to  the  Root, 
and  know  its  dependence  on  that  from  whence 
living  nourishment  springs.    Surely,  the  all-wise 
God  hath,  for  a  wise  and  blessed  end,  dispensed 
day  and  night  to  our  souls,  as  well  as  to  the  out- 
ward creation,  to  engage  and  enamour  our  souls 
•to  love  Him."  1748. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Friends'  Review. 
GEORGE  fox's  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

What !  some  may  ask,  did  George  Fox  make 
Christmas  Presents  ?  The  answer  is  brief ;  yes, 
he  did.  Not  that  he  observed  days  and  times,  in 
the  common  acceptation,  as  being  tlie  most  suita- 
ble to  make  such  oiferings,  but  feeling  his  heart 
filled  with  love  to  others,  particularly  for  his 
brethren  and  sisters  who  professed  the  same 
views  as  himself,  he  regarded  the  Apostolic  in- 
junction, "  Do  good  to  all  men,  but  especially  to 
such  as  are  of  the  household  of  faith."  Be- 
lieving in  the  outward  coming  of  Him  whose 
advent  was  proclaimed  by  the  angelic  choir,  with 
the  glorious  song — "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  men !"  he  thought  it  right  to  join  the  hea- 
venly anthem  ;  and  with  his  heart  tuned  to  this 
seraphic  music,  he  re-echoed  the  chorus  in 
acts  of  good  will  to  men.  In  accordance  with 
these  holy  feelings,  he  cheered  many  a  sorrowing 
heart,  relieved  many  a  child  of  misery. 

It  is  recorded  of  him  that,  "  at  the  time  called 
Christmas,  when  many  were  feasting  and  sporting 
and  spending  their  substance  in  riotous  living, 
George  Fox  went  about  from  place  to  place, 
seeking  out  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  giving 
them  some  money ;  for  though  he  was  not  rich, 
yet  he  had  a  little  to  spare  to  those  in  need." 
O,  that  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  ancient 
Quakerism,  as  promulgated  by  its  worthy  founder, 
might  go  and  do  likewise  !  This  would  be  an 
acceptable  offering  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
well  worth  imitating ;  thus  evincing  it  is  better 
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to  love  in  deed  than  in  word,  and  realizing  that 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

There  is  much  actual  suffering  in  the  world 
and  all  around  us;  and  while  we  feel  for  others, 
let  our  hearts  sympathize  also  with  our  brethren 
in  a  far  distant  State,  who,  from  an  almost  en- 
tire failure  of  crops,  are  enduring  privations  and 
sufferings  such  as  we  never  felt.  We  affection- 
ately address  those  who  have  abundance  of  the 
unrighteous  mammon,  and  particularly  our  dear 
young  friends,  "  What  hast  thou  that  thou  hast 
not  received  ?  And  how  much  owest  thou,  for 
all  these  things  ?  Behold,  the  silver  and  the 
gold  are  mine,  saith  the  Lord  ;  if  I  were  hungry 
I  would  not  tell  thee,  for  the  world  is  mine,  and 
the  fuhiess  thereof. 

Let  us  beware  how  we  use  his  gifts,  which  are 
only  loaned  to  us,  that  we  may  act  as  good 
stewards.  Shall  we  dare  to  take  what  is  not  ours 
and  waste  it  upon  our  own  lusts  ?  The  answer 
is  a  very  solemn  one,  and  may  burn  as  a  fire  and 
destroy  as  a  canker,  when  it  shall  be  said,  "Your 
silver  is  corrupted ;  your  garments  are  moth  eaten, 
because  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,"  &c. 

Another  eminent  servant  in  the  early  rise  of 
our  Society  declared,  "  The  trimmings  of  the 
vain  world  would  clothe  the  naked  one."  Think 
of  this,  dear  young  friends,  and  throw  in  the  cost 
of  your  trimmings  or  jewelry,  in  obedience  to  the 
command,  "  Lay  aside  thine  ornaments,  that  I 
may  know  what  to  do  with  thee."  H. 


For  Friencls'  Review. 
THE    LONDON  CONFERENCE. 
Second  Report. 

The  numerous  exceptions  in  the  replies  to  the 
Fourth  Query,  especially  to  the  last  clause  of  it, 
arising  from  various  interpretations  of  its  mean- 
ing and  application,  appear  to  have  suggested  the 
inquiry,  whether  it  may  not  be  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. 

The  Query  is  in  the  words  following  :  "  Do 
Friends  endeavor  by  example  and  precept  to  train 
up  their  children,  servants,  and  those  under  their 
care,  in  a  religious  life  and  conversation,  consist- 
ent with  our  Christian  profession ;  and  in  plain- 
ness of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel?" 

No  distinct  proposition  was  entrusted  to  the 
committee  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  natural 
result  seems  to  have  been  a  wide  range  of  discussion 
into  which  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter.  There 
was  a  cordial  agreement  in  the  truth  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  leads  into,  and  the  Scriptures  set  forth 
honest,  unflattering  truth-speaking,  as  that  which 
becomes  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  that  in 
like  .manner  their  apparel  ought  to  be  plain,  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive,  adapted  to  use  and  not  to 
show,  never  worn  to  gratify  the  vain  mind  or 
produce  effect.  William  Penn's  declaration  that 
the  superfluity  of  the  vain  world  would  half  clothe 
the  naked  world,  was  freely  endorsed.  Some 


Friends,  however,  thought  that  this  testimony  did 
not  necessarily  require  a  distinctive  dress;  that 
the  setting  up  a  protection  in  outward  things  was 
liable  to  lead  to  a  dependance  on  these  for  safety, 
rather  than  on  watchfulness  and  prayer,  or  even 
to  a  substitution  of  such  external  compliances  for 
a  religious  life  and  conversation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  strongly  urged  that 
the  early  Friends  having  been  brought  to  a  clear 
scriptural  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  leading  into  all  truth,  and  herein  diligently 
and  prayerfully  waiting  upon  God,  were  blessed 
with  a  degree  of  spiritual  light  which  not  only 
manifested  the  grosser  works  of  darkness,  but  even 
those  things  which  may  not  appear  to  us  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law.  That  in  this  faith, 
firm,  reverent  and  unwavering,  was  their  stand 
against  every  thing  in  doctrine  and  practice 
which  they  believed  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
perfection  of  the  divine  law ;  and  that  it  is  most 
important  for  us,  at  this  day,  to  inquire  whether 
our  eyes  are  equally  single  to  the  honor  of  God, 
and  we  equally  redeemed  from  the  world  and  its 
friendships,  before  we  satisfy  ourselves  upon  the 
rectitude  of  any  departure  from  their  views.  The 
early  Friends  believed  that  the  use  of  the  plain 
language  was  in  strict  keeping  with  the  divine 
law,  and  rested  on  the  foundation  of  immutable 
truth.  The  adoption  of  a  distinctive  dress  could 
not  be  thus  sustained,  but  it  was  urged,  and  not 
denied  by  any  one,  that  the  two  go  together  in 
practice ;  plainness  of  speech  being  rarely  main- 
tained where  the  Friends'  dress  is  resigned.  Al- 
lusions were  made  to  distinctive  dress  having 
prevailed  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
hour  in  all  civilized  nations  among  religious 
bodies,  as  in  the  Wesleyan  in  its  earlier  and  per- 
haps its  best  days  ;  and  J.  Wesley's  sentiments  of 
general  approval  thereof  were  adduced.  That 
upon  which  prophets  and  apostles  have  written, 
cannot  be  unimportant.  Though  in  some  sense 
not  affecting  the  heart,  dress  is  often  an  evidence 
of  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  indulgence  herein 
may  have  much  reflex  influence  upon  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul.  The  practice  of  comparing 
things  alike  comprised  in  the  divine  law  was 
much  reprobated ;  nothing  can  be  termed  small 
upon  which  we  can  ascertain  the  clear  impress  of 
right  or  wrong. 

The  statement  that  attention  to  plainness  in 
dress  and  language  tends  to  draw  from  weightier 
duties  was  denied,  and  reference  was  made  to 
our  past  experience  to  show  that  the  most  devoted 
men  and  women  have  been  those  who  recognized 
truth  in  our  form  of  speech  and  wisdom  in  our 
dress. 

Passing  from  these  more  general  views  to  the 
special  consideration  of  the  Fourth  Query,  it  was 
thought  that  its  wording  was  imperfect,  that  the 
last  clause  seemed  in  some  degree  to  separate 
plainness  from  a  religious  life,  that  it  needed  to 
be  more  definite,  and  in  consequence  of  its  am- 
biguity was  replied  to  variously  by  different 
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Monthly  Meetings.  There  being  no  apparent 
qualification  to  express  more  definitely  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  clause,  it  was  proposed  to  omit  it, 
leaving  it  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  supply  any 
deficiency  which  might  result  from  the  omission 
in  such  way  as  it  should  find  best.  It  was  agreed 
that  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel 
were  Christian  duties,  on  the  exercise  of  which 
the  Church  might  rightly  inquire.  While  a  dis- 
tinctive dress  was  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  Chris- 
tian utility,  in  respect  to  which  it  had  better  only 
advise — the  subjects  of  furniture,  modes  of  living, 
&c.,  were  alluded  to  as  parallel  cases,  on  which 
the  Society  wisely  advised  its  members,  but  re- 
ferred every  one  to  his  own  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Very  many,  including  most  of  the 
older  and  most  experienced  Friends,  appeared  to 
be  firm  in  the  sentiment  that  the  use  of  the  plain 
language  was  in  accordance  with  Christian  prin- 
ciple, and  that  there  was  much  Christian  utility  in  a 
distinctive  dress,  and  much  desired  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  for  the  support  of  these 
views ;  but  looking  at  the  want  of  clearness  in  the 
language  of  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Fourth 
Query,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  at- 
tempting any  definition  of  the  words  therein 
used,  they  were  willing  to  accede  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  be  omitted, — which  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing sense  of  the  committee  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  with  the  under- 
standing that  such  addition  might  be  made  to 
the  Advices,  as  would  express  the  views  of  Friends 
on  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  omitted  clause. 

Friends  were  reminded  that  if  increased  as- 
sociation with  others  be  desirable  for  the  greater 
spread  of  our  principles,  this  association  will 
hardly  avail  any  thing,  except  our  own  hearts  are 
seasoned  with  that  grace  through  which  we  are 
made  the  savor  of  life  unto  life.  The  opinion 
was  strongly  expressed  that  in  no  changes  would 
a  substitute  be  found  for  that  parental  care 
which  leads  the  infant  mind  to  Christ ;  or  that 
oversight  in  living  sympathy  for  the  young  which 
brings  those  further  advanced  into  an  under- 
standing of  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  tempta- 
tions and  their  joys. 


DUELLING. 

Travelling  in  a  stage  coach,  Professor  V- 
got  into  an  argument  with  a  fellow  traveller  about 
duelling,  the  necessity  of  which  the  Professor 
strenuously  denied.  The  other  stoutly  maintained 
it  and  insisted  that  there  were  many  cases  which 
could  be  decided  only  by  a  duel.  "  I  deny  that," 
said  the  Professor.  "  Poh  I"  exclaimed  the  other, 
"  it  is  quite  clear.  Why,  what  else  can  you  do  ? 
Here  are  you  and  I  talking  together,  and  suppose 
we  get  into  a  warm  argument,  and  I  say  to  you, 
'  you  lie !'  what  can  you  do  then  ?  You  must 
fight  me — there's  no  other  remedy."    "  I  deny 


it,"  replied  the  Professor,  with  provoking  cool- 
ness. "Well,  but  what  can  you  do?"  "Why/' 
he  again  replied,  "  if  you  say  to  me,  '  you  lie  I' 
I  should  say,  prove  it.  If  you  prove  it,  I  do 
lie ;  if  you  don't  prove  it,  it's  you  that  lie. 
And  there  is  an  end  to  the  matter.'" 


For  Friends'  Review. 
ON  THE  HABIT  OF  USING  TOBACCO. 

The  facility  with  which  we  become  habituated 
to  what  at  first  is  difficult,  and  even  disagreeable, 
together  with  the  tenacity  with  which  we  adhere 
to  habits  when  formed,  should  put  us  on  our  guard 
against  tampering  with  any  practice,  however 
popular,  which,  if  grown  into  a  habit,  would 
prove  injurious  to  us  either  in  a  pecuniary  or 
moral  point  of  view.  And  especially  important 
is  it  to  the  young  man,  to  guard  well  that  time  of 
life  when  parental  restraint  and  authority  are  in 
a  measure  withdrawn,  and  his  various  duties  are 
to  be  entered  upon  under  |he  promptings  of  his 
own  will  or  the  influence  of  his  own  judgment; 
the  time  when  habits  are  formed  that  will  probably 
exert  an  influence,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  over 
the  future  periods  of  life. 

A  conviction  of  the  importance  of  a  vigilant 
watch  with  respect  to  a  habit  which  has  attained 
an  ascendency  over  all  classes  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  country,  to  a  greater 
extent  perhaps  than  any  other  to  which  we  are 
addicted,  has  induced  me  to  oifer  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  use  of  tobacco,  for  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  young  men  more  particularly;  not,  however, 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  to  whom  they  may  ap- 

Although  the  habit  has  been  frequently  ad- 
verted to,  and  its  pernicious  efl"ects  clearly  illus-  ■ 
trated  in  Friends'  Review,  and  I  trust  with  some 
good  efl"ect;  yet  I  think  its  tendencies  are  such 
as  to  render  it  advisable  to  hold  it  up  frequently 
to  public  inspection,  and  that  too,  in  all  its  hate- 
ful phases ;  for  of  redeeming  qualities  it  cer- 
tainly is  most  destitute. 

When  we  take  into  view  the  generally  ad- 
mitted fact,  that  its  injurious  effect  upon  the 
constitution  is  such  as  materially  to  shorten  the 
aggregate  of  the  lives  of  those  addicted  to  it ; 
the  great  expense  incurred  in  gratifying  the 
morbid  appetite  it  creates ;  the  inconvenience  to 
which  its  votaries  are  subject  in  attending  to  its 
requirements,  and  the  filthiness  almost  insepara- 
ble from  it ;  together  with  the  reflection  that 
millions  of  our  fellow  beings  are  even  now,  either 
willingly  or  reluctantly,  held  within  its  tyrant 
grasp,  and  other  millions  are  thoughtlessly  yield- 
ing themselves  to  its  evils ;  a  degree  of  importance 
attaches  to  the  subject  far  beyond  what  appears 
to  have  obtained  general  consent. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dilate  upon  the 
extent  of  the  practice,  or  to  endeavor  to  compute 
the  number  of  its  victims ;  suffice  it  to  say,  it 
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pervades  all  places,  in  tlie  city  and  in  the  coun- 
try, upon  the  highway,  in  places  of  public  resort, 
the  house  of  entertainment,  and  the  house  of 
worship,  the  court  of  justice,  the  legislative  hall; 
and  even  hospitality  is  outraged  by  its  intrusion 
into  the  social  circle.  Hoary  age  is  subjected  to 
its  influence ;  manhood  in  its  full  strength  yields 
to  its  tyranny ;  youth  inadvertently  becomes  its 
willing  captive ;  and  even  boys  who  have  not  en- 
tered their  teens,  despite  its  nauseating  efl'ects, 
seem  to  exult  in  appearing,  as  they  suppose,  like 
men,  while  they  strut  along  the  street,  puffing 
out  the  curling  smoke,  perhaps  at  the  expense 
and  to  the  chagrin  of  fathers,  whose  remonstrance 
is  withheld  or  disregarded,  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  set  the  unworthy  example. 

I  shall  restrict  myself  to  a  few  remarks  :  1st, 
upon  the  unhealthiness  of  the  habit;  2d,  its  ex- 
pense; 3d,  its  inconvenience;  4th,  its  uncleanli- 
ness;  and  lastly,  its  immorality. 

Were  it  possible  to  attain  a  knowledge  of,  and 
to  keep  inviolate,  all  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  natural  performance  of  the  functions  assigned 
to  each  organ  of  our  wonderfully  constituted 
bodies,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pains  and  sick- 
ness and  premature  decay,  which  are  the  subject 
of  half  the  regrets,  and  the  topic  of  much  of  the 
converse  of  self-afflicting  mortals,  would  be  very 
much  diminished.  There  is  not  an  organ  that 
does  not  serve  an  essential  part;  nor  a  secretion 
that  could  be  dispensed  with,  without  deranging 
the  healthful  working  of  the  whole  system.  Is 
it  strange  then  that  of  the  innumerable  diseases 
that  afflict  and  prematurely  destroy  so  many  of 
the  human  family,  many  should  be  caused  by  the 
unnatural  practice  of  spitting  away  a  fluid  designed 
for,  and  necessary  to  healthy  digestion  ?  especially 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the 
salivary  organs  are  overtaxed  in  secreting  it  in 
unnatural  quantities  by  the  stimulating  effects  of 
a  poison  so  virulent  tbat  a  few  drops  of  its  essen- 
tial oil  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  large 
animal,  merely  by  being  applied  to  the  tongue. 
But  we  are  not  necessarily  restricted  to  mere 
theory  in  support  of  our  position ;  very  many 
frankly  acknowledge  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is 
impairing  their  health,  and  while  they  admit  that 
the  taste  is  no  wise  pleasant,  confess  themselves 
so  under  its  influence  as  to  be  unable  to  tear 
away  from  the  grasp  of  the  habit. 

From  careful  investigation  of  intelligent  physi- 
cians it  is  estimated  that  20,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  die  annually  from  the  use  of 
tobacco.  In  Germany,  where  the  streets  and 
houses  are  literally  beclouded  with  tobacco  smoke, 
physicians  have  calculated  that  of  those  who  die 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five,  one 
half  are  the  victims  of  smoking. 

To  those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  using  a 
six-penny  paper  of  tobacco  a  week,  it  would  seem 
incredible  that  we,  as  a  nation,  incur  a  dead  loss 
of  forty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  in  growing, 
manufacturing  and  vending  the  article,  yet  such 
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is  the  fact  as  shown  by  statistics  contained  in  a 
former  number  of  the  Review.  It  further  appears 
that  in  1851  it  cost  citizens  of  New  York  $10,000 
a  day  for  cigars  alone,  which  was  $1,500  more 
than  the  cost  of  their  daily  bread,  and  which  in 
two  years  would  amount  to  a  sum  equalling  the 
original  expense  of  the  grand  Erie  canal,  the 
lonjjest  in  the  world.  The  enormous  sum  of 
$40,000,000,  though  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the 
many  other  needless  expenditures  of  our  nation, 
might  be  productive  of  so  many  beneficial  results, 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  en- 
lightening the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  that  this  of 
itself  would  seem  sufficient  to  induce  a  conscien- 
tious person  to  discountenance  the  evil  by  refrain- 
ing from  a  habit  fraught  with  evil  only.  Though 
those  interested,  from  motives  of  cupidity,  may  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  practice  on  the  ground  of  its 
giving  profitable  employment  to  many,  yet  this 
fails  to  be  a  justification,  as  the  same  argument 
does  when  applied  to  the  practice  of  manufactur- 
ing: and  vendina;  intoxicating  drinks.    The  labor 

I  'll  1 

and  capital  invested  in  these  might  be  produc- 
ing or  manufacturing  such  articles  as  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  consumers,  instead  of  poisoning 
them. 

The  mere  inconvenience  attending  the  habit, 
either  of  smoking,  chewing,  or  snuffing  tobacco, 
should  deter  the  uninitiated  from  tampering  with 
it.  Various  are  the  situations  in  which  a  person 
is  liable  to  be  placed  in  performing  the  several 
duties  of  life,  in  which  it  would  be  both  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  indulge  in  smoking,  and  very 
often  is  a  respectable  man  restrained  by  common 
decency  from  indulging  in  his  favorite  pastime 
of  chewing,  smoking,  or  snuffing,  while  in  the 
presence  of  those  to  whom  such  practices  are 
known  to  be  disgusting.  The  writer  can  testify 
from  sad  experience  to  the  feeling  of  unrest  en- 
dured by  those  who  are  thus  compelled  to  desist 
for  an  unusually  protracted  time  from  what  to 
them  has  become  a  second  nature. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


MEEKNESS  AND  HUMILITY  AS  SEEN  AMONG 
QUAKERS. 

[Happy  would  it  be  for  our  religious  Society, 
and  for  the  promulgation  of  those  views  in  rela- 
tion to  the  spirituality  of  Divine  worship,  and  on 
other  important  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
distinguish  our  profession,  if  all  our  meetings 
could  be  held  so  that  "  Quakerism"  would  appear 
to  every  stranger  as  it  did  to  the  writer  of  the 
following  remarks,  which  we  find  in  the  "  Weekly 
Message,"  a  religious  paper,  published  at  Greens- 
boro', North  Carolina]. 

A  few  weeks  since,  we  were  privileged  to  at- 
tend one  day's  sci-vice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  at  New  Garden,  N.  C. 
As  we  sat  facing  the  female  preachers  and  other 
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prominent  members  of  the  Society,  we  could  but 
observe  and  admire  their  meek  and  subdued 
countenances.  They  looked  as  if  they  had  fully 
yielded  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit.  We  were  led  to 
think  of  the  struggle  which  must  have  taken 
place  in  each  of  those  human  hearts,  ere  the 
wilfulness  of  the  first  Adam,  in  them,  so  com- 
pletely yielded  control  to  the  righteousness  of  the 
second  Adam. 

Never  before,  we  think,  had  we  observed  so 
many  assen/bled,  who  manifested  in  their  counte- 
nances such  entire  submission  and  meekness. 
We  might  add  that  gentleness  appeared  in  all 
their  movements. 

They  had  been  for  days  engaged  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  as  we  waited  at  the  door,  we  heard  fer- 
vent supplications  ascend,  and  when  we  entered, 
we  felt  that  the  presence  of  Grod  was  there,  and 
that  '  It  was  good  to  be  there '  with  such  a 
people. 

At  the  close  of  th^ese  services,  when  we  met 
with  some  of  those  meek,  refined  Friends  at  the 
Quaker  College,  and  heard  their  pious  conversa- 
tion, and  felt  the  holy  influence  of  their  devout 
spirits,  and  as  we  mingled  in  sweet  social  con- 
verse, and  as  we  received  the  warm  parting 
blessing  of  those  sisters  from  far  distant  States, 
we  could  but  be  more  deeply  impressed  with 
their  fervent  piety. 

Their  appearance,  their  dress,  their  disregard 
of  the  popular  prejudices  against  woman's  thus 
laboring  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  showed  that 
they  had  obeyed  the  Scriptural^inj unctions,  "Be 
ye  not  conformed  to  this  world ;  come  out  and  be 
ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord." 

Never  before  did  Quakerism  appear  so  lovely 
to  us,  as  when  exemplified  in  its  simplicity  and 
purity  by  these  devoted  sisters. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  than  we  designed  on 
this  picture.  We  delight  to  dwell  on  such 
scenes.  We  would  like  here  to  dwell  until 
writer  and  reader  partake  more  of  this  spirit  of 
meekness,  gentleness  and  submission. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
FARMS    AND  FARMING  IN  THE  AVEST. 

"  If  people  loould  consent  to  live  in  the  East  as 
they  are  compelled  to  live  in  the  West,  many  who 
now  remove  westward  might  he  saved  the  trouble." 

The  above  remark  I  have  heard  quoted  in  the 
West  as  well  as  in  the  East.  To  some  extent  it 
is  true,  but  it  appears  equally  near  the  truth  to 
say,  "  If  people  who  remove  to  the  West  would 
carry  with  them  the  laborious  and  economical 
habits  they  were  familiar  with  in  the  East,  many 
more,  who  make  the  exchange,  would  find  their 
circumstances  improved  by  it  than  is  now  the 
cape." 

I  believe  that  far  too  many  make  the  change 
under  the  impression  that  much  less  labor  is  re- 
quisite in  the  West  to  furnish  a  family  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  than  is  required  in  the  Eastern 
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States,  and  are  resolved  to  act  under  that  belie'f, 
whether  correct  or  not.  Under  certain  restric- 
tions I  believe  the  West  has,  in  some  things,  the 
advantage  of  the  East;  in  some  other  particu- 
lars the  rule  is  reversed.  When  "  timber  land" 
is  interspersed  with  pi'airie  in  convenient  pro- 
portions, there  is  little  doubt  that  a  farm  can  be 
put  into  agricultural  order  at  a  much  less  cost 
than  heavy  woodland,  or  land  on  which  stones 
abound.  But  Providence  has  not,  except  in  rare 
instances,  so  mingled  the  cleared  with  the  un- 
cleared. The  "  timber,"  which  must  furnish  the 
materials  for  fences  and  fuel,  forms  a  compara- 
tively narrow  strip,  from  five  to  ten  miles  wide, 
on  the  margin  of  the  principal  rivers ;  then  comes 
another  belt,  one  of  "  barrens,"  consisting  chief- 
ly of  some  varieties  of  oaks,  hickory,  cotton- 
wood,  dwarfish  in  size  compared  with  the  trees 
bearing  the  same  names  in  the  "  timber."  On 
leaving  the  "  barrens,"  we  step  out  upon  the 
broad,  splendid  "  prairie,"  that  seems  to  say,  in 
almost  intelligible  language — "  Husbandman,  I 
have  been  waiting,  century  after  century,  for  thy 
coming;  I  have  treasures  locked  up  within  my 
cofi'ers,  of  which  thou  boldest  the  key, — labor 
Judiciously  applied^  Yes,  \'dbox  judiciously  ap- 
plied will  prove  the  efficient  key  to  those  treas- 
ures. 

Here  seems  to  lie  the  secret  of  successful 
farming  in  the  West,  as  much  as  in  the  East.  If 
adventurers  would  but  restrain  their  appetite  for 
land  within  proper  bounds,  that  is,  to  buy  no 
more  than  they  can  see  a  reasonable  prospect  for 
themselves  or  their  children  to  cultivate  proper- 
ly, and  expend  the  money  thus  saved  in  improve- 
ments, I  believe  they  would  find  their  account  in  it. 
This  would  bring  settlements  nearer  together  than 
at  present,  and  shorten  the  length  of  line  fences 
and  the  distance  to  the  market.  Many  a  settler 
is  induced,  from  the  low  price  of  land  in  the  in- 
terior, to  locate  himself  where  it  costs  the  price 
of  two  bushels  of  grain  to  haul  three  to  market, 
leaving  only  one-third  available  for  purchasing 
the  articles  that  are  indispensable  to  the  comfort 
of  a  family. 

An  intelligent  correspondent  in  the  "  Prairie 
Farmer"  estimates  the  cost  of  growing  wheat  in 
Wisconsin  at  sixty-one  cents  per  bushel,  reckon- 
ing three  dollars  per  acre  for  rent,  interest  of 
money,  &c.  V/^here  is  the  remuneration,  when 
three  bushels  of  it  will  only  procure  him  one 
dollar,  after  deducting  expenses  ?  The  answer 
shows  the  importance  of  being  near  the  market, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  too  many  overlook. 

I  have  been  informed,  by  reliable  persons,  that 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  too 
much  overrun  by  men  with  "  California  ideas," 
but  "that  a  better  class  of  settlers  is  now  coming 
in — men  who  will  depend  more  upon  what  can 
be  raised  by  well-applied  labor,  than  by  specu- 
lating upon  the  supposed  wants  of  a  class  who, 
in  turn,  will  speculate  upon  the  real  wants  of  the 
real  settler. 
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*The  Western  States  undoubtedly  have  their 
drawbacks — the  difficulty  at  first  of  procuring  a 
comfortable  supply  of  fuel,  and  through  a  portion 
of  the  year  having  almost  impassable  roads;  but 
mineral  coal  being  found  in  many  places,  has 
been  used  with  good  economy,  where  it  can  be 
bought,  as  it  can  in  several  places  near  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  at  from  7  to  10  cents  per  bushel  of 
80  lbs.,  and  where  hard  wood  brings  $5  per 
cord.  The  roads,  too,  will  improve  as  working- 
settlers  increase  in  number.  The  railroads  have 
already  done  much  for  the  West,  and  more  is  ex- 
pected from  them. 

I  fear  that  many  who  have  met  with  disap- 
pointment have  come  with  delusive  ideas ;  the 
abundance  in  some  seasons  has  begotten  habits 
bordering  on  wastefulness ;  thousands  of  bushels 
of  wheat  have  been  stored  by  building  a  pen  with 
fence  rails,  lining  it  with  straw,  turning  in  the 
wheat  and  covering  with  straw  without  much  ar- 
rangement as  thatch;  in  dry  weather,  of  coiirse, 
such  storage  will  answer,  but  in  rainy  seasons  it 
proves  a  disappointment.  And  many  a  bushel 
of  corn,  damaged  for  want  of  better  storage,  has 
been  burnt  as  fuel.  Men  who  have  had  that  ex- 
perience are  very  liable  to  be  discouraged ; 
whereas,  had  they  grown  less  and  taken  good 
care  of  that,  or  located  themselves  near  a  good 
market,  the  number  might  be  greater  than  at 
present  of  those  who  have  improved  their  cir- 
cumstances, by  exchanging  an  Eastern  for  a 
Western  farm.  H.  M. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  25,  1858. 

The  London  Conference. — Second  Report. 
We  place  in  another  part  of  the  present  num- 
ber, a  further  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  Conference  in  London,  derived  from  an  ex- 
tended report  kindly  sent  by  our  valued  corres- 
pondent. This  part  of  the  deliberations  relates 
to  a  subject  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  great 
delicacy;  and  the  motives  of  those  who  advocate 
the  proposed  omission  of  a  portion  of  the  Fourth 
Query,  are  very  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
construed  into  a  desire  to  "  overthrow  the  old 
landmarks,"  and  as  evincing  a  change  of  views 
on  religious  principles  which  does  not  seem  to 
exist. 

The  form  of  the  English  Query  being  entirely 
different  from  that  in  general  use  in  this  country, 
it  is  important  that  the  attention  of  the  reader 
should  be  particularly  directed  to  it.  It  is  in 
these  words  : — "  Do  Friends  endeavor,  by  exam- 
ple and  precept,  to  train  up  their  children,  ser- 
vants and  those  under  their  care,  in  a  religious 


life  and  conversation  consistent  with  our  Christian 
profession ;  and  in  plainness  of  speech,  behavior 
and  apparel  V  There  appears  to  be  an  honest 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  English  Friends, 
that  the  construction  put  upon  the  latter  part  of 
the  Query,  in  many  meetings — requiring  the 
adoption  of  a  peculiar,  uniform,  distinctive  dress, 
as  an  "  indispensable  appendage  to  our  high 
profession  and  a  test  of  fidelity  to  if'-yhas  placed 
our  testimony  to  simplicity  upon  an  unsafe  ground, 
substituting  a  form  for  a  real  non-conformity  to  vain 
and  changing  fashions,  and  raising  a  barrier  to  the 
spread  of  principles  in  themselves  based  upon  an 
unassailable  foundation,  and  beautifully  accordant 
with  the  benign  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  They  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  omit  that  portion  of  the  Query, 
and  to  simply  press  upon  parents  the  original 
ground  of  our  testimony  to  plainness,  and  the 
great  duty  of  training  up  their  children  in  "  a 
religious  life  and  conversatioji  consistent  WITH 
OUR  Christian  profession." 

An  article  in  the  "  British  Friend,"  not  long 
since,  has  been  adduced  as  affording  evidence  of 
erroneous  views  which  have  obtained  a  footing 
amongst  us.  "  We  are  not  welcome  guests," 
says  the  author,  "  but  rather  intruders,  at  the 
supper  of  our  Lord,  if  we  appear  not  in  the 
wedding  garment.  If  our  young  people  knew 
the  honor  and  dignity  which  belong  to  an  open 
and  consistent  exhibition  to  the  world  of  our  ex- 
ternal peculiarities,  they  would  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  livery  of  Jesus,  or  shrink  from  adopting 
these  need  fid  appendages  of  our  high  and  holy 
calling  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  "  Friend"  thus 
animadverts  upon  these  sentiments  : — "  This 
identification  of  the  peculiar  style  of  plain  dress 
worn  by  Friends,  with  the  wedding  garment  in 
the  parable  of  our  Lord,  is  such  a  wresting 
of  its  obvious  meaning,  that  I  felt  grieved  that 
any  serious  member  of  our  Society  should  have 
been  guilty  of  it ;  and  still  more  so,  that  it  should 
have  been  admitted  into  a  journal  conducted  \>y 
Friends.  The  wedding  garment  spoken  of  by  our 
Lord,  evidently  typifies  that  inward  purification 
which  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  has  no 
reference  to  any  thing  external.  It  is  true  that 
when  the  inside  is  clean,  the  outside,  whether  in 
deportment  or  apparel,  will  generally  indicate  the 
blessed  change  wrought  in  the  heart,  and  that 
the  thoughts  are  far  otherwise  occupied  than  in 
the  vanity  of  adorning  the  body,  or  in  caring  for 
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what  it  shall  eat  or  drink,  &c.  Yet  to  make 
these  externals  the  very  passport  to  Heaven, — 
the '  livery  of  Jesus  ^ — is  givingtothema  degree  of 
importance  that  our  early  Friends  never  claimed 
for  them,  and  reminds  us  of  the  pharisaical  sanctity 
attached  to  the  broad  phylacteries,  &c.,  of  old.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  undue  exaltation  of  these 
lesser  matters  of  the  law  by  some  amongst  us 
who  stand  in  the  responsible  station  of  counsel- 
lors, may  have  the  effect  to  mislead  a  class  of  our 
young  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  rever- 
ence their  authority,  by  causing  them  to  rest 
satisfied  after  having  made  sacrifices  in  their 
attire,  sometimes  prematurely  in  deference  to  the 
opinions  or  wishes  of  their  elder  advisers,  rather 
than  waiting  for  a  deep  and  earnest  conviction  in 
their  own  minds,  that  these  crosses  are  required 
of  them  by  their  Heavenly  Master ;  and  thus 
they  may  be  lulled  into  a  false  security,  and  too 
soon  grow  weary  of  that  daily  warfare  with  their 
soul's  more  insidious  and  powerful  enemies,  which 
through  faith  is  crowned  with  victory :  while 
another  class,  who  are  evading  the  cross  and 
^seeking  for  excuses  for  the  indulgence  of  their 
pride  and  vanity,  may  find  in  such  distortions  of 
Scriptural  authority,  as  above  quoted,  occasion  to 
throw  discredit  on  that  righteous  standard  which 
our  Society  has  ever  held  up  against  the  follies 
and  vain  fashions  of  the  world,  and  support  for 
themselves  in  their  conformity  to  those  fashions." 
*  *  "  The  plainness  which  our  early  Friends  in- 
culcated by  precept  and  example,  did  not  consist, 
as  we  all  must  know,  in  a  particular  costume,  but 
was  simply  a  war  in  righteousness  against  the 
changing  fashions  of  a  vain  world ;  and  as  they 
faithfully  stood  their  ground,  in  the  course  of 
several  generations,  they  necessarily  became  sin- 
gular in  their  appearance.  We  should  frequent- 
ly revert  to  the  original  ground  of  our  testimony 
to  plainness,  that  it  was  against  worldy  fashions, 
superfluous  ornament,  showy  and  costly  material 
in  dress,  and  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  the 
adoption  of  a  form,  lest  we  should  be  led  into 
the  error  of  losing  sight  of  another  testimony 
which  they  urged  with  equal  zeal,  against  mere 
outward  forms  in  religion."  *  *  "  The  golden 
mean  seems  to  be  that  which  indicates  that  the 
wearer  expends  no  more  time,  thought  or  money 
on  his  or  her  apparel,  than  is  necessary  to  insure 
a  neat  and  cleanly  appearance ;  in  short,  such  a 
dress  as-would  not  attract  observation.  *  *  While 
faithfully  endeavoring  to  support  our  testimony 
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to  that  plainness  which  is  the  index  of  Christian 
humility,  may  we  never  make  an  idol  of  it  by 
confounding  this  external  conformity  with  the 
'  wedding  garment,'  that  '  white  robe  which  is 
the  righteousness  of  saints.' " 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  proposition  which  will  be  brought 
to  the  consideration  of  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, in  respect  to  a  change  in  one  of  its  own 
queries.  Our  object  is  simply  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  true  character  of  the  discussions  in 
the  Conference,  and  thus  prevent,  in  some  meas- 
ure, the  misapprehensions  which  might  arise 
from  partial  or  incorrect  information.  Notwith- 
standing the  different  opinions  entertained  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  Society  should  attempt 
to  go  in  requiring  its  members  to  observe  certain 
forms  of  dress  and  speech,  we  may  rejoice  in  the 
cordial  agreement  of  the  Conference  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  leads  into  and  Scripture  sets  forth 
honest,  unflattering  truth-speaking  as  that  which 
becomes  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  that  our  apparel  ought  to  be  plain,  simple 
and  inexpensive,  adapted  to  use  and  not  to 
show,  and  never  worn  to  gratify  the  vain  mind ; 
and  while  on  the  part  of  some,  an  honest  zeal 
may  have  led  to  expressions  not  wholly  defen- 
sible, a  kind,  brotherly  demeanor  prevailed 
throughout  the  sittings,  and  Friends  parted  in 
love  and  mutual  regard. 


First  Day  Schools  in  Iowa. — In  a  late 
number  of  the  "  Sunday  School  Journal,"  an 
article  having  especial  reference  to  moral  and 
religious  instruction  in  the  new  settlements  of 
Iowa,  strongly  urges  the  importance  of  timely  ac- 
tion and  rendering  aid  at  the  auspicious  moment, 
before  the  children  have  fallen  into  habits  of 
idleness  and  vice.  It  is  stated  that  nearly  or 
quite  one  hundred  schools  have  been  opened  on 
First-day  "  in  various  parts  of  Iowa — chiefly  by 
the  exertions  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends- 
They  are  called  Scriptural  schools,  and  are  fre- 
quented by  all  classes  of  children,  and  often- 
times by  their  parents." 

"  Five  dollar's  worth  of  papers  and  cheap  read- 
ing books  given  to  these  schools  now,  would  be 
seed  sown  upon  fertile  soil,  and  at  a  most  auspi- 
cious season, — and  the  harvest,  who  can  tell  how 
abundant  and  rich  it  may  be  ? 

"  There  is  a  period  in  the  growth  of  these 
Western  communities,  when  a  little  sympathy 
and  aid  to  the  earnest  and  well  disposed  friends 
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of  truth  and  virtue  will  nerve  tliem  to  encounter 
and  surmount  difficulties  which  might  otherwise 
appal  them.  To  let  it  pass  unimproved  is  as  if 
the  smith  should  lean  idly  on  the  handle  of  his 
sledge  while  his  iron  cools  on  the  anvil.  Only 
the  folly  is  incomparably  greater,  for  he  can 
thrust  his  iron  into  the  forge  and  heat  it  again, 
but  there  is  no  second  opportunity  to  mould  the 
character  and  institutions  of  society  like  that 
afforded  by  its  infancy.  If  our  Christian  and 
patriotic  friends  would  have  us  'strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot,'  their  liberality  will  measure  the 
force  and  efficiency  of  the  blow." 

We  are  glad  that  these  schools  have  thus  been 
brought  to  public  notice,  and  trust  the  subject 
will  receive  the  prompt  attention  of  Friends  also 
in  our  eastern  cities  and  States.  Bibles,  Scrip- 
ture Questions  and  other  books  suited  to  First- 
day  Schools,  are  greatly  needed;  but  with  the 
extreme  scarcity  of  money  consequent  upon  the 
late  failure  of  crops,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  can  be  purchased  by  even  religiously 
concerned  persons,  who  would  gladly  devote 
their  time  to  imparting  Scriptural  instruction. 


Crime  among  our  Colored  Population. 
— A  letter  recently  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  by  Wm.  Goodell,  furnishes 
some  interesting  and  encouraging  statements  in 
relation  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  colored 
people  in  that  city.  It  appears,  from  a  late  pub- 
lic document,  that  the  total  number  of  arrests  for 
crime  in  New  York  during  a  year  past,  was 
60,885,  and  among  these  were  566  colored  per- 
sons. 

In  the  census  of  1850,  the  whites  of  the  city 
are  stated  to  be  501,732,  and  the  colored,  13,815 
showing  the  latter  to  be  about  2.68  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population.  Assuming  that  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  two  classes  do  not  greatly  vary 
at  the  present  time  from  those  of  1850,  the  num- 
ber of  colored  persons  arrested  for  crime  would 
be  1,631  to  reach  their  relative  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  of  arrests.  But  as  it  was  only  566, 
there  is  a  difference  of  1,065  in  favor  of  the 
colored  people,  thus  refuting  the  assertion  so  fre- 
quently made  that  they  form  a  particularly  de- 
graded and  vicious  portion  of  the  population. 
 — «—  

Arrival  of  P.  Green  and  M.  Nicholson. 
— Letters  received  from  England  mention  the 
safe  arrival  of  our  dear  friends  Priscilla  Green  and 
Mary  Nicholson,  at  Liverpool,  on  First-day  the  21st 
of  last  mouth,  being  the  eleventh  day  after  leav- 
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ing  New  York.  The  health  of  Priscilla  Green 
improved  during  the  voyage. 


Married,  at  Friend's  Meeting,  Rocky  Run,  Parke 
Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  16th  of  9th  month  last,  Jas.  A. 
Moon,  of  Greenfield,  to  Mary  Cox,  a  member  of  Bloom- 
field  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  of  pulmonary  disease,  at  the  residence  of 
her  relative.  Bowling  H.  Winston,  Montgomery  Co., 
Indiana,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  the  11th 
month,  1858,  in  the  36th  year  of  her  age,  Emily, 
wife  of  Jesse  Homey,  and  daughter  of  Samuel  Clark, 
and  a  much  esteemed  member  of  Hinckle's  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting.  From  early  life  she  was  a  bright 
example  of  meekness,  virtue,  and  simplicity,  and 
she  died  in  the  full  confidence  of  the  Christian's  hope. 
She  ever  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  religious  as  well 
as  the  literary  instruction  of  her  children,  and  was 
always  patient  and  uncomplaining  under  affliction, 
and  appeared  to  meet  death  with  calmness  and 
fortitude,  as  an  expected  messenger. 

 ,  in  Bedford  County,  Pa.,'  on  the  17th  of  9th 

month  last,  Levi  K.  Blackburn,  son  of  John  G.  and 
Rebecca  Blackburn,  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  age,  a 
member  of  Dunning's  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  He 
bore  a  lingering  illness. with  much  Christian  fortitude 
and  resignation,  and  gave  satisfactory  evideuce  that 
his  end  was  peace. 

 ,  at  Spiceland,  Henry  County,  Ind.,  on  3rd 

day,  10th  month  19th,  1858,  Lydia  C.  Bond,  daugh- 
ter of  Jesse  Bond,  aged  21.  years. 

 ,  suddenly  at  his  residence,  in  Harrison  Co.,  ■ 

Ohio,  (form.erly  of  Charles  City  Co.,  Va.,)  on  the 
31st  of  10th  month,  of  heart  disease,  Robert  Ladd, 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  beloved  elder 
and  member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly,  and  West 
Grove  Particular  Meeting. 

This  dear  Friend  possessed  a  meek  and  humble 
deportment,  and  by  his  strict  attendance  of  our  reli- 
gious meetings,  as  well  as  to  all  other  apprehended 
duties,  we  confidently  believe  he  endeavored  to  fol- 
low the  lowly  Saviour.  And  though  his  relations 
and  friends  mourn  their  loss,  they  mourn  not  as 
those  without  hope,  being  comforted  in  believing 
that  their  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

 ,  Suddenly  in  Northbridge,  Mass.,  22nd  of 

11th  mo.,  1858,  Peleg  Aldrich,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  worthy  and  exemplary  member  of 
Uxbridge  Monthly  meeting,  and  from  time  to  time  oc- 
cupied the  station  of  overseer  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Friends.  In  the  death  of  this  dear  Friend,  his  fam- 
ily and  society  sustain  a  great  loss.  Near  hispeace- 
ful  close,  he  expressed  the  blessedness  of  having  a 
part  in  the  first  resurrection,  leaving  an  evidence 
consoling  to  his  surviving  relatives  and  friends,  that 
his  ransomed  spirit  has  entered  one  of  those  man- 
sions prepared  for  the  righteous. 


ENGLAND  AND  SLAVERY.' 

In  the  London  Times,  recently,  there  appeared 
a  long  and  very  able  and  candid  article  on  the 
subject  of  cotton.    The  proportions  of  the  article 
used  by  different  nations  are  thus  stated  : — 
Great  Britain,       -       -       -  51.28 
France,     -       -       -       -  13.24 
Northern  Europe,  -       -       -  6.84 
Other  foreign  ports,  -       -  5.91 
Consumption  of  United  States,  13.58 
Thus  it  appears  that  England  uses  more  of  the 
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raw  material  tlian  all  tlie  rest  of  the  world.  After 
giving  the  great  facts,  the  writer  uses  the  follow- 
ing language : — 

"  An  advance  of  one  penny  per  pound  on  the 
price  of  American  cotton,  is  welcomed  by  the 
slave-owner  of  the  Southern  States  as  supplying 
him  with  the  sinews  of  war  for  the  struggle  now 
waging  with  the  Northern  Abolitionists.  This 
mere  advance  of  one  penny  on  our  present  annual 
consumption  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  toward 
tlie  maintenance  and  extension  of  American 
slavery." 


Correspondence  of  the  Public  Ledger. 

TRAVEL  ACROSS  THE  PLAINS. 

Fort  Kkabney,  Nebraska  Territory,  | 
October  4th,  1858.  ) 

We  have  arrived  this  far  on  our  journey  from 
Philadelphia  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  travel  from 
Philadelphia  to  St.  Joseph  presented  no  points 
of  interest  sufficiently  novel  to  ask  for  space  in 
your  valuable  paper,  except  we  might  say,  in 
passing,  that  the  towns  in  Kansas,  on  the  Missouri 
river,  especially  Leavenworth  City  and  Atchison, 
presented  remarkable  signs  of  progress  and  ac- 
tivity. 

I  will  give  you  some  of  the  prominent  items 
of  the  mode  of  travel  across  the  Plains,  which 
may  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  as  well  as  re- 
liable information  on  points  which  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  published,  for  those  who  may  design  trying 
the  adventure.  The  journey  across  the  Plains 
properly  commences  at  some  of  the  outfitting 
towns  on  the  Missouri  river — Kansas  City, 
Leavenworth,  Atchison,  St.  Joseph,  or  other 
places  which  may  be  selected  at  the  option  or 
convenience  of  the  traveller.  The  outfit  consists 
in  proper  clothing,  cooking  utensils  and  provi- 
sions, either  for  the  whole  journey  to  whatever 
point  it  may  be,  or  to  some  trading  post  on  the 
route ;  though  the  better  plan  is  to  take  as  much 
at  the  start  as  possible,  for  things  grow  enormous- 
ly dear  as  you  travel  westward  over  the  Plains. 
Every  conceivable  sort  and  style  of  vehicle  is 
used,  according  to  the  means  and  fancy  of  the 
traveller ;  oxen  and  mules  are  used  altogether  as 
the  draught  animals,  because  they  can  subsist 
upon  the  grass  on  the  wayside.  Emigrants  who 
contemplate  a  long,  slow  journey,  use  oxen — 
those  who  wish  to  go  faster,  employ  mules.  The 
cost  of  a  mule  here  is  from  one  to  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
dollars.  A  team  of  oxen  is  from  two  to  three 
pairs,  and  not  less  than  four  make  a  team  of 
mules.  The  Government  for  their  supply  trains 
use  mules ;  private  companies  and  individuals  in 
their  trains  employ  oxen.  A  day's  journey  with 
oxen  is  from  15  to  20  miles,  and  with  mules  from 
25  to  30  miles. 

Our  outfit  was  furnished  at  St.  Joseph;  we 
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have  a  Concord  coach,  four  mules,  a  driver  and 
an  out-rider,  or  whipper,  as  they  call  him.  Our 
manner  of  travelling  is  as  follows.    The  history 
of  one  day  will  give  a  sample  of  any  number  of 
days,  and  all  persons  travel  alike  over  the  Plains. 
The  first  day  we  made  about  thirty  miles,  over 
the  beautiful  Kansas  rolling  prairies,  and  about 
an  hour  before  sundown  we  encamped  on  a  small 
stream  called  Wolf  creek.    The  encamping  is 
in  the  following  fashion :  When  we  come  near 
timber,  our  outrider  goes  ahead  and  selects  a 
place  as  near  to  water  and  good  grass  for  the 
mules  as  possible;  sometimes  they  are  obliged  to 
go  a  mile  or  so  off  the  road,  to  find  a  good  place, 
for  there  have  been  so  many  trains  passing,  this 
spring  and  summer,  that  the  grass  near  the  road, 
at  the  usual  camping  grounds,  is  entirely  used 
up.    After  selecting  our  place,  the  first  thing  in 
order  is  for  the  drivers  to  water  and  picket  the 
mules.    Picketing  the  mules  means  driving  an 
iron  bar,  some  eighteen  inches  long,  into  the 
ground,  and  tying  a  rope,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  long,  to  a  ring  in  the  end  of  the  iron  bar  or 
picket ;  this  rope  is  fastened  round  the  neck  of 
the  mule,  and  it  is  called  a  lariat.    After  the 
mules  are  attended  to,  our  drivers,  who  are  both 
cooks,  gather  dry  wood,  make  a  fire,  and  cook 
supper.    The  first  thing  is  to  drive  two  sticks, 
forked  at  the  upper  end,  into  the  ground,  and  on 
the  forks  lay  a  stick,  upon  which  are  suspended 
our  camp  kettle  and  coffee  pot.    Our  meals  con- 
sist of  ham,  boiled  and  fried  ;  potatoes,  Boston 
or  other  crackers,  coffee  and  sugar,  pickles  and 
canned  fruit  of  various  kinds ;  but  this,  you  must 
remember,  is  an  extra  meal,  amounting  to  a 
luxury.    Generally,  the  fare  on  the  Plains  con- 
sists of  fried  bacon,  hard  bread  and  coffee. 
Sometimes  we  can  shoot  game,  which  is  quite 
plenty,  and  this  makes  an  agreeable  change  in 
our  diet.    At  present  the  game  consists  piinci- 
pally  in  grouse  or  prairie  chickens ;  though  we 
have  seen  some  wild  turkeys,  and,  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  large  .  number  of  antelopes.    We  have 
seen  large  numbers  of  plovers,  larks,  partridges 
and  buffalo  birds,  which,  in  the  East,  would  be, 
among  sportsmen,  considered  quite  a  chance,  but 
here  they  are  too  small  game  for  us.    After  sup- 
per, our  things  are  all  packed  in  the  boot  of  the 
coach  again,  to  prevent  the  wolves  from  carrying 
them  off.     Of  these  we  have   heard  plenty 
howling  and  barking  around  our  wagon,  at  night. 
There  are  two  species  of  them  about  us ;  the 
prairie  wolf,  which  is  a  small,  yellow  animal,  not 
much  unlike  a  fox ;  the  other  is  a  large  gray 
wolf,  called  a  wood  wolf,  and  altogether,  if  very 
hungry,  a  different  concern.    The  next  thing  in 
order  is  to  go  to  bed.    Our  bed  is  made  in 
the  body  of  the  coach,  which,  after  the  bag- 
gage is  removed,  is  very  well  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  and,  when  the  curtains  are  closed  all 
around  us,  we  sleep  very  comfortably.  The 
drivers  sleep  on  the  ground,  wrapped  in  their 
blankets.    In  the  morning  we  rise  at  day  break, 
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and  breakfast  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  former 
meal.  About  noon  we  stop  and  take  a  luncb,  and 
rest  the  mules  an  hour  or  two,  and  travel  on 
again  until  we  come  to  a  camping  place ;  thus 
you  have  the  history  of  a  day,  and  the  others 
follow  in  like  manner. 

The  face  of  the  country  bears  the  same  gene- 
ral resemblance  this  far,  and  will  until  we  come 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  that  is,  one  monot- 
onous plain,  like  an  ocean  on  dry  land.  After 
leaving  the  Missouri  river,  the  route  is  westwardly 
through  the  northern  part  of  Kansas,  until  we 
come  into  Nebraska,  in  which  latter  Territory 
we  travel  up  the  Platte  river^  and  its  South  and 
North  forks  to  Fort  Laramie.  The  prairie  roads 
and  the  roads  over  the  Plains  are  made  by  wagons 
running  over  the  same  place,  until  the  grass  is 
worn  olf  and  the  ground  beaten  hard  by  travel ; 
the  roads,  as  a  general  thing,  are  very  fine  and 
easily  travelled;  there  are  no  stones  to  jolt  the 
wagons,  and  the  ground  is  very  easy  on  the  ani- 
mals' feet,  very  many  of  the  mviles  not  being- 
shod  at  all ;  in  dry  weather  the  roads  are  very 
dusty,  and  in  wet  weather,  in  the  low  places,  the 
roads  become  very  soft  and  the  travelling  heavy. 

The  prairies  are  covered  with  a  thick,  luxuri- 
ant grass,  which  is  generally  from  fifteen  inches 
to  two  feet  high,  but  in  the  low  places  and  on  the 
bottoms  along  the  streams  it  is  much  taller  and 
very  rank.    At  the  present  season  of  the  year, 
the  verdure  on  the  prairies  is  changing  from  its 
deep  green  to  a  sober,  autumnal  brown,  but  it  is 
even  yet  thickly  interspersed  with  flowers  of 
various  hues,  which  give  the  landscape  a  beauti- 
fully variegated  appearance.    The  prairies  are 
destitute  of  trees,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  nothing  can  be  seen  but  the  same  inter- 
minable rolling  land,  closed  in  all  around  by  the 
canopy  of  the  heavens.    G-enerally,  in  looking 
around,  it  appears  as  if  we  were  in'a  vast  amphi- 
theatre, the  ground  skirting  the  horizon  appear- 
ing higher  in  the  distance.    The  timber  along 
the  streams,  however,  relieves  th«  monotony  of 
the  prospect  and  presents  quite  a  refreshing 
change.    The  timber,  almost  universally  cotton- 
wood,  closely  resembling  poplar,  grows  on  both 
sides  of  the  streams,  and  varies  in  width  along 
the  banks  and  over  the  bottom  land,  from  a  few 
to  several   hundred   yards.     Occasionally  we 
see  in  low  places  on  the  prairie,  where  water 
stands,  accumulated  by  rain,  small  clumps  or 
groves  of  timber.    After  travelling  some  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  Missouri  river,  the  dark 
rich  loam  of  the  prairie  changes  gradually  into 
a  more  sandy  soil,  and  we  commence  on  the 
Plains ;  the  general  face  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, is  the  same,  except  that  the  small  streams 
are  not  so  frequent  and  the  grass  less  luxuriant. 
The  road,  as  a  general  thing,  follows  the  ridges 
or  high  ground,  and  almost  constantly  we  can 
see  the  road  stretching  out  for  miles  ahead  of  us, 
and  we  arrive  at  one  elevation  only  to  see  ano- 
ther and  another  still  beyond. 


THE  RESCUED  AFRICANS  OF  THE  ECHO. 

Dr.  Rainey,  who  accompanied  the  rescued 
negroes  of  the  slaver  Echo  to  Liberia,  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  voyage.  The 
sufferings  of  the  negroes  from  their  diseases  were 
terrible.  Seventy-one  of  the  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  died  before  the  Niagara  reached 
Monrovia.    He  says  : 

"  It  was  the  custom  to  turn  a  large  hose  on 
them  twice  every  week  when  in  the  warm  lati- 
tudes, which  became  indispensable  to  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  ship.    It  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  induce  the  men  to  wear  a  vestige  of 
clothing.    The  women  were  far  more  modest  and 
decent.    All  wore  strings  of  beads,  or  charms, 
and  gregres  ;  some  around  the  neck,  and  others 
around  the  arm  or  ankle.   Every  one  bore  the 
unmistakable  brand  of  their  former  owner,  which 
is  generally  about  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  and 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  Gr.    Nearly  every 
one  was   tattooed;  some  all  over  the  chest, 
shoulders,  cheeks,  and  forehead.    Many  had  the 
flesh  raised  in  half  cords  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
high,  a  half  inch  wide,  and,  in  the  various  wind- 
ings, probably  a  foot,  and  even  two  feet  long. 
One,  a  remarkably  modest,  quiet,  distant,  and  ap- 
parently intelligent  girl,  whom  they  called  the 
"  Princess,"  was  marked  all  over  the  chest,  and 
from  the  neck  over  the  shoulders  and  back  to  the 
hips.    It  was  one  continued  figure  of  flowers, 
stars,  clusters,  &c.,  such  as  would  be  wrought  on 
a  lady's  collar,  if  it  presented  a  surface  of  three 
square  feet.    She  was  evidently  conscious  of 
some  superiority,  and  conducted  herself  like  a 
lady. 

"  Singing  was  a  daily  amusement,  especially 
when  the  sun  shone  out  warm,  and  by  some  com- 
mon consent  their  strifes  about  blankets,  bread, 
pans,  and  pouches  ceased  for  about  an  hour; 
which,  however,  was  very  seldom,  not  only  while 
living,  but  actually  while  dying.  Their  leader 
was  a  little  fellow  about  thirty  inches  high,  with 
a  big  head,  nearly  blind,  whom  we  knew  only  as 
"  Maintop."  They  sang  in  perfect  time  many 
wild  and  highly  awakening  songs,  and  especially 
pleased  us  in  their  choruses,  which  at  times  wound 
up  with  a  wild  and  really  thrilling  effect.  They 
constantly  got  into  fights,  but  never  gave  a  blow. 
It  was  a  senseless  pull  and  tug  for  hours  together, 
while  the  parties  to  the  fray  would  cry  and  com- 
plain like  children.  They  seemed  by  no  means 
destructive  in  their  propensities. 

"  A  most  singular  case,  however,  occurred  on 
board.  We  had  just  been  reading  Dr.  Living- 
ston's account  of  the  numerous  ordeals  for  witch- 
craft, when  at  the  breakfast  hour  we  heard  a 
scream  and  scuffle  on  deck.  It  proved  to  be  the 
only  contest  for  life  and  death  which  came  under 
our  notice,  and  was  between  two  women.  One, 
the  mother  of  a  very  sick  and  lingering  babe, 
accused  the  other  of  having  bewitched  her  child, 
and,  determined  to  kill  her,  was  actually  choking 
her  to  death.    The  sailors  found  it  difficult  to 
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separate  them.  The  mother  wept  frantically, 
and  demanded  the  '  ordeal '  test  of  the  witch, 
averring  that  both  her  babe  and  herself  would 
have  to  die.  Nearly  all  of  them  sympathised 
with  the  mother,  as,  according  to  their  theory, 
no  one  can  die  a  natural  death.  The  captain 
had  her  immediately  put  into  irons,  and  it  was 
not  until  night  came  on  that  she  begged  to  be  re- 
lieved, and  promised  that  she  would  no  further 
molest  the  witch.  As  soon  as  the  witch  stepped 
on  shore  in  Monrovia  she  recognised  in  a  large, 
tall,  black  man,  her  Congo  brother,  who  had  been 
stolen  and  shipped  on  the  Pons,  and  finally  sent 
to  Liberia  in  1842.  The  meeting  was  touchingly 
afiectiug." 


DECEMBER. 

' '  Now,  all  amid  the  rigors  of  the  year, 
In  the  wild  depth  of  winter,  while  without 
The  ceaseless  winds  blow  ice,  be  my  retreat 
Between  the  growing  forest  and  the  shore 
Beat  by  the  boundless  multitude  of  waves  ; 
A  rural,  sheltered,  solitary  scene. 
Where  ruddy  fire  and  beaming  tapers  join 
To  clear  the  gloom.    There  studious  let  me  sit, 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead. ' ' 

Thomson. 

The  closing  month  of  the  year  has  come,  with 
its  short  days  and  early  twilight,  its  fierce  storms 
and  biting  cold.  The  harvests  are  gathered,  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  the  stock  are  sheltered  in  the 
barn  to  consume  the  crops  their  labors  have  aided 
the  earth  to  bring  forth.  There  is  a  pause  in  all 
the  activities  of  life,  and  man  has  time  to  look 
back  over  the  labors  of  the  year,  and  to  contem- 
plate the  scenes  amid  which  he  is  a  busy  actor. 
Nothing  is  lost  to  human  happiness  or  progress 
by  this  change  from  activity  to  comparative  rest. 
We  know  that  Nature  loses  nothing  by  hyberna- 
ting.  Her  greatest  activity  follows  immediately 
upon  this  period  of  rest.  Every  sleeping  bud 
and  germ  is  gathering  strength  for  a  new  effort 
with  the  opening  spring.  These  terrible  frosts, 
that  send  such  a  chill  to  our  bones,  are  plying 
the  clods  with  more  potent  forces  than  human 
art  ever  brings  to  bear  upon  them.  The  most  ad- 
hesive and  indurated  lumps  are  disintegrated  and 
powdered,  as  the  plow  and  harrow  could  never 
crush  them. 

Man  also  is  forced  into  a  comparative  rest  for 
his  physical  powers.  The  vital  energy  no  longer 
spends  itself  upon  the  reproduction  of  muscle. 
Mind  is  quickened  by  the  changing  seasons,  and 
brought  in  contact  with  new  scenes,  and  new  ob- 
jects of  interest.  There  is  time,  now,  to  look  at 
the  principles  that  underlie  the  activities  of  the 
year,  time  to  study  the  economies,  the  moralities 
and  the  esthetics  of  life.  If  the  farmer  improves 
the  leisure  of  winter,  he  will  lose  nothing  by  the 
cessation  of  labor.  Mind  rightli/  directed  will 
economise  labor  in  the  house  and  upon  the  farm, 
in  a  thousand  ways.  The  reflections  of  a  single 
winter  evening  may  save  weeks  of  toil  next  sum- 
mer, when  time  is  so  valuable.    Some  trifling 
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change  suggested  by  the  fireside  may  save  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  of  needless  expense.  Happy  is 
the  man  who  takes  lessons  from  the  field  and 
forest,  and  uses  winter  as  a  season  of  getting 
ready  for  the  pressing  labors  of  summer. 

As  you  are  gathered  around  your  happy  fire- 
side, on  these  cold  December  nights,  we  will 
throw  in  a  few  hints  to  help  your  reflections.  Is 
every  thing  about  your  house  as  comfortable  as 
it  might  be  ?  "  Oh  no,"  you  respond.  "  I  have 
little  ready  money,  I  am  in  debt  for  my  farm,  and 
1  am  not  able  to  purchase  elegant  furniture,  or  to 
indulge  my  family  in  sofas  and  easy  chairs." 

But  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  parlor  adornments 
to  be  used  on  rare  occasions,  have  little  to  do 
with  every  day  comfort.  Many  a  man  has  these, 
who  is  daily  suffering  from  inconveniences,  that 
a  very  little  time  and  money  would  remove.  Your 
house  has  been  leaking  with  every  shower,  all 
through  the  summer.  Have  you  ever  thought 
how  many  steps  those  leaks  make  your  wife  in 
the  course  of  a  year  ?  Every  shower,  the  tubs 
and  pans  have  to  be  carried  to  the  attic  to  catch 
water,  and  then  carried  back  again  to  the  cellar. 
This  comes  often  when  she  is  weary,  and  leads  to 
fretfulness  and  discomfort.  The  walls  are  stained, 
the  carpets  and  furniture  are  injured,  and  a  fair 
face  that  you  love  is  often  beclouded,  for  want  of 
a  hundred  shingles,  and  a  sixpence  worth  of  nails. 
Those  leaks  stopped  in  some  leisure  hour,  would  do 
your  wife  more  good  and  promote  household  com- 
fort more  than  a  five  hundred  dollar  piano  in  the 
parlor. 

As  we  are  chatting  here  by  the  fire,  unwhole- 
some gusts  come  puffing  in  at  the  windows  and 
the  cracks  of  the  door.  One  side  is  about  as  much 
too  cold,  as  the  other  is  too  hot.  Your  family 
must  take  cold  often  in  these  currents  of  air. 
Have  you  ever  thought  how  extravagant  a  luxury 
these  December  breezes,  indoor,  were  ?  Really 
they  are  more  costly  than  the  parlor  ornaments 
of  your  rich  neighbor  that  you  think  you  can  not 
afford.  Wood  is  worth  with  you,  perhaps  four 
dollars  a  cord,  cut  up  ready  for  the  stove;  and 
you  use  up  two  cords  extra  to  keep  the  room  com- 
fortable during  the  winter,  and  fail  in  the  en- 
deavor. A  single  day's  work  of  the  carpenter 
would  make  the  doors  and  windows  tight,  and  put 
in  a  ventilator  in  the  chimney,  and  save  you  this 
annual  expense  for  fuel,  with  all  its  concomitants 
of  colds  and  doctor's  bills. 

Your  well  in  daily  use  is  perhaps  thirty  rods 
from  the  house,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  put  there 
because  less  digging  was  necessary,  or  a  natural 
spring  invited.  Consider,  now,  how  many  steps 
are  taken  to  visit  this  spot  thrice  or  more,  daily, 
and  how  much  labor  is  involved,  in  thus  carrying 
water  up  hill  all  your  days.  The  good  wife,  or 
the  maid,  who  draws  the  water,  has  often  sug- 
gested that  a  well  might  be  dug  within  a  rod  of 
the  door,  just  as  bountiful  in  its  supplies  of  water, 
and  much  more  convenient.  It  would  save  many 
days  of  labor  every  year,  and  much  wear  and  tear 
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of  spirit.  Shall  that  well  be  sunk,  and  an  end- 
less chain  be  put  in,  to  give  your  family  water, 
where  they  want  to  use  it  ? 

Washing  is  the  heavy  business  of  housekeep- 
ing, and  bears  hardly  upon  woman.  Is  this 
made  as  easy  and  comfortable  as  it  might  be  ? 
The  water  has  to  be  drawn,  heated,  and  emptied 
after  use,  each  change  requiring  labor.  Now  sup- 
pose instead  of  the  cedar  tubs,  you  had  one  large 
square  pine  tub,  with  four  divisions  in  it,  put  up 
as  a  fixture  on  the  side  of  the  washroom,  and  fur- 
nished with  pipes  and  stop  cocks  that  would  turn 
on  the  water  and  let  it  oif,  without  your  lifting  a 
finger.  Instead  of  all  those  weary  journeys  to 
the  well,  the  washer  turns  a  faucet,  and  her  tub 
is  filled.  She  turns  another  and  hot  water  comes 
in  from  the  boiler.  She  pulls  a  stopper,  and  the 
soap  suds  are  passed  olF  into  a  vault,  where  all 
the  wastes  of  the  house  are  collected  for  fertilizers. 
■Full  one  half  of  the  drudgery  of  washing  day  is 
saved  by  these  simple  contrivances.  The  think- 
ing mind  does  the  work  of  many  hands.  These 
labor  saving  inventions  are  adopted  in  many  farm 
houses,  and  may  be  in  yours. 

Hark  how  the  wind  whistles,  and  the  snow  is 
piled  up  in  huge  embankments  under  every  wall, 
and  around  every  corner  !  What  a  charming 
thing  it  would  be,  if  we  could  break  off  this  fierce 
wind  and  compel  the  snow  to  fall  on  a  level,  and 
make  smooth  paths  for  the  cattle  !  This  can  be 
done,  at  least  so  far  as  your  premises  are  con- 
cerned. You  have  often  cut  wood  in  the  forest, 
in  the  depths  of  winter,  and  observed  that  there 
were  no  banks  of  snow  there.  However  fierce 
the  winds,  the  snow  comes  down  gently  through 
the  tree  tops,  covering  the  earth  as  evenly  as  if 
it  fell  on  a  day  of  summer  calm.  All  this,  man 
may  imitate  on  the  bleakest  spot,  and  in  a  few 
years  shut  out  his  home  from  the  violence  of  the 
winter  blasts.  - 

Shelter  is  every  year  attracting  more  attention 
from  rural  improvers.  No  sight  is  more  common 
in  our  older  farming  districts,  than  long  lines  of 
shade  trees  planted  by  the  road  side,  or  belts  of 
Arbor  Vitse,  Norway  Spruce,  Hemlock  and  Fir, 
designed  especially  to  keep  ofi'  the  winds  and 
snow  banks.  These  not  only  add  much  to  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  a  home  in  winter,  but 
they  throw  around  it  an  air  of  refinement  and 
taste,  pleasing  to  every  observer.  These  are 
cheap  luxuries  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  In  this  period  of  rest  and 
reflection,  let  him  ponder  these  inexpensive 
methods  of  adding  to  the  comforts  and  attractions 
of  his  home.  We  drop  the  subject  here  to  be 
resumed  again  during  the  succeeding  winter 
months. — American  Agriculturist . 


I 


THE  DUTY  ON  SUGAR. 


In  the  South,  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  are  cultivated  in  the  production  of  sugar. 
According  to  the  census  of  1850,  the  number 


engaged  in  its  cultivation  was  only  2,681.  Last 
year  we  paid  in  duty  $12,477,000  on  this  single 
article  alone.  The  whole  value  of  the  sugar  crop 
of  the  United  States  was  less  than  the  amount  of 
duty  paid  upon  it.  Now  this  is  a  direct  tax  upon 
those  who  consume  this  article,  and  it  is  an  espe- 
cially heavy  one  upon  the  laboring  men  of  the 
North.  It  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  that 
enters  into  universal  consumption.  And  yet  this 
enormous  tax  is  imposed  upon  our  laboring  men 
for  the  benefit  of  less  than  three  thousand 
planters.  These  planters  are  made  especial  pets 
of  the  government,  and  all  its  favors  are  showered 
upon  them.  If  this  tarifi'  would  have  the  effect 
to  stimulate  the  sugar-growing  business  all  over 
the  country,  as  a  tarifi"  it  is  claimed  does  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  thereby  diminish  prices 
in  the  end,  it  might  be  submitted  to.  But  it  has 
no  such  efi"ect,  and  is,  therefore,  a  gross  wrong 
upon  the  North,  and  is  a  discrimination  against 
free  men  for  the  benefit  of  slaveholders. — L^ite 
Paper. 

MATERIALS  TOR  PAPER. 

The  Scientific  American  says  ;  "  When  read- 
ing and  writing  became  common,  and  paper  was 
demanded  in  such  large  quantities,  the  conse- 
quent increased  intelligence  of  the  people  taught 
them  more  and  more  the  value  of  economy,  and 
it  was  feared  that  in  time  rags  would  become  so 
scarce  that  the  price  of  paper  would  rise  enorm- 
ously. This  actually  happened  three  years  ago, 
and  the  price  rose  from  two  to  three  cents  a  pound 
all  over  the  world.  The  London  Times  offered 
a  very  large  premium  for  any  substitute  which 
will  make  the  same  quality  of  paper  at  a  less 
price  ;  this  set  fresh  men  at  work,  and  stimulated 
those  who  were  already  in  the  field  of  discovery, 
and  that  newspaper  is  now  printed  on  paper  made 
from  cotton  and  beet  residue,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  they  have  been  so  fully  satisfied  as  to 
pay  the  premium.  Dr.  Collyer  of  London  dis- 
covered that  the  refuse  of  the  beet  sugar  manufac- 
tories mixed  with  cotton  could  be  made  into  ex- 
cellent paper,  and  we  believe  that  the  general  im- 
pression is,  that  paper  has  been  made  from  the 
refuse  alone.  There  is  an  abundance  of  this 
material  in  Europe. 

"In  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  there 
are  3,000  beet  sugar  manufactories,  which  give 
an  annual  refuse  of  300,000  tons,  and  there  are 
about  100,000  more  to  be  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tilleries, so  that  the  supply  may  be  regarded  for 
the  present  as  almost  illimitable.  Very  little 
change  is  required  in  the  machinery  for  manufac- 
turing paper  from  it,  and  it  obviates  the  use  of 
size-  It  is  said  to  contain  about  56  per  cent,  of 
fiber,  30  parts  of  albumen  and  cellulo.^e,  and  10 
parts  of  fixed  salts.  We  are  inclined  lo  think, 
however,  that  in  estimating  the  saving  which  the 
introduction  of  beet  residue  will  cause,  some  im. 
portaut  considerations  have  been  omitted  by  thg 
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discoverer  and  his  friends.  In  our  opinion,  from 
an  examination  of  the  residue  and  the  paper  man- 
ufactured from  it  and  cotton  mixed,  the  fiber  of" 
the  beet  plays  but  a  very  small  part,  and  it  is  the 
mucilage  which  does  the  business.  We 'have  not 
seen  any  paper  made  of  beet  residue  alone ;  the 
Samples  which  have  come  under  our  notice  all 
containirjg  more  or  less  cotton,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  cotton  is  the  superior  quality 
of  the  paper.  The  beet  residue,  therefore,  seems 
to  us  to  play  the  part  of  a  mucilaginous  medium,, 
instead  of  an  aqueous  one,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  bind  the  cotton  fibers  better  together,  to  pro- 
duce a  sizing  and  face,  and  save  material,  by  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  the  small  and  finer  cotton 
fibers  from  the  pulp,  and  by  filling  up  the  inter- 
stices between  the  fibers  ;  but  the  amount  of  fiber 
which  it  contributes,  we  are  convinced,  is  small. 
It  is,  for  all  this,  a  great  discovery,  and  produces 
an  excellent  paper,  which  can  be  printed  dry ; 
and  by  varying  the  proportions  of  beet  and  cotton, 
any  quality  of  paper  can  beobtained.  The  print- 
ing paper  for  newspapers  is  made  from  equal 
quantities  of  each,  and  is  worth  about  thirteen 
cents  per  pound  in  this  market." 


NOTICE  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Union  says,  that  the 
following  "rules^of  the  road"  are  all  based  on  legal 
decisions ;  they  ought  to  be  universally  made 
known  : — "  It  has  been  legally  decided  that  ap- 
plicants for  tickets  on  railroads  can  be  ejected 
from  the  cars  if  they  do  not  offer  the  exact  amount 
of  their  fare.  Conductors  are  not  bound  to  make 
change.  All  railroad  tickets  are  good  until  used, 
and  conditions  '  good  for  this  day  only,'  or  other- 
wise limiting  the  time  of  genuineness,  are  of  no 
account.  Passengers  who  lose  their  tickets  can 
be  ejected  from  the  cars,  unless  they  purchase  a 
second  one.  Passengers  are  bound  to  observe 
decorum  in  the  cars,  and  are  obliged  to  comply 
with  all  reasonable  demands  to  show  tickets. 
)Standing  upon  the  platform,  or  otherwise  violat- 
ing a  rule  of  the  company,  readers  a  person  liable 
to  be  put  from  the  train.  No  person  has  a  right 
to  monopolize  more  seats  than  he  has  paid  for, 
and  any  article  left  in  a  seat,  while  the  owner  is 
temporarily  absent,  entitles  him  to  the  place  upon 
his  return." 

"only  WAITING." 

[A  very  aged  man  in  an  almshouse  was  asked  what  he  was 
doing  now ;  he  replied,  "only  waiting."] 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown  ; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown  ; 
Till  the  night  of  earth  is  faded 

From  the  heart,  once  full  of  day, 
Till  the  stars  of  heaven  are  breaking, 

Through  the  twilight  soft  and  gray. 

Only  waiting  till  the  reapers 
Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home ; 


For  the  summer  time  is  faded, 

And  the  autumn  winds  have  come  : 

Quickly,  reapers,  gather  quickly 
The  last  ripe  hours  of  my  heart, 

For  the  bloom  of  life  is  withered, 
And  I  hasten  to  depart. 

Only  waiting  till  the  angels 

Open  wide  the  mystic  gate, 
At  whose  feet  I  long  have  lingered, 

Weary,  poor  and  desolate. 
Even  now  I  hear  the  footsteps, 

And  their  voices  far  away  ; 
If  mey  call  me,  I  am  waiting, 

Only  waiting  to  obey. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown  ; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown. 
Then  from  out  the  gathered  darkness, 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise, 
By  whose  light  my  soul  shall  gladly 

Tread  its  pathway  to  the  skies. 


FOLLOW  THOU  ME. 
BY  HOKATIUS  BONAE. 

Restore  to  me  the  freshness  of  my  youth, 

And  give  me  back  my  soul's  keen  edge  again. 

That  time  has  blunted  !    Oh  !  my  early  truth, 
Shall  I  not  th«e  regain  ? 

Ah,  mine  has  been  a  wasted  life  at  best, 

All  unreality,  and  long  unrest ; 
Yes,  I  have  lived  in  vain ! 

But  now  no  more  in  vain — my  soul,  awake  ! 

Shake  off  the  snare,  untwist  the  fastening  chain  : 
Arise,  go  forth  ;  the  selfish  slumber  break. 

Thy  idle  dreams  restrain  ! 
Still  half  thy  life  before  thee  lies  untrod  ; 
Live  for  the  endless  living,  live  for  God  ! 

I  must  not  live  in  vain  ! 

My  God,  the  way  is  rough,  and  sad  the  night, 

And  my  soul  faints'  and  breathes  this  weeping 
strain. 

And  the  world  hates  me  with  its  bitterest  spite — 

For  I  have  left  its  train. 
With  thee  and  with  thy  saints  to  cast  my  lot : 
Ah,  my  dear  Lord,  let  me  not  be  forgot ; 

Let  me  not  live  in  vain  ! 

Can  we  not  part  in  silence,  once,  forever — 

This  world  and  I  ?    From  scorn  and  taunt  refrain 

Must  it  still  hate  and  wound  ?  still  stir  the  fever 
Of  this  poor  throbbing  brain  ? 

Ah,  yes,  it  must  be  so  ;  my  God,  my  God, 

'Tis  the  true  discipline,  the  needed  rod, 
Else  I  should  live  in  vain  ? 

The  foe  is  strong,  his  venomed  rage  I  dread, 
Yet,  O  my  God,  do  thou  his  wrath  restrain  ; 

Shield  me  in  battle,  soothe  my  aching  head 
In  the  sharp  hour  of  pain  ; 

But  more  than  this,  oh,  give  me  toiling  faith, 

Large-hearted  love,  and  zeal  unto  the  death ! 
Let  me  nint  live  in  vain  ! 

Restore  to  me  the  freshness  of  my  youth, 

And  give  me  back  my  soul's  keen  edge  again  ; 

Ah,  let  my  spring  return  !    Bright  hope  and  truth , 
Shall  I  not  you  regain  ? 

No  wasted  life,  my  God,  shall  mine  now  be  ; 

Hours,  days,  and  years,  filled  up  with  toil  for  thee, 
I  shall  not  live  in  vain  ! 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Accounts  from  Liverpool 
are  to  the  4tli  inst. 

Great  Britain. — The  ste.amship  Indian  Empire  had 
reached  Broadhaven,  Ireland,  on  the  26th  ult.  All 
were  well  on  board,  but  the  fuel  had  been  exhausted, 
and  a  portion  of  the  cargo  and  wood-work  of  the 
vessel  had  been  consumed.  The  provisions  had  also 
run  short.  The  vessel  had  been  obliged  to  lie  to  for 
a  week,  within  two  days'  steaming  of  Galway,  during 
two  violent  storms.  Much  anxiety  was  felt  for  the 
troop-ship  Bombay,  with  300  soldiers  for  India  on 
board,  which  was  dismasted  on  the  way  to  Cork  for 
additional  troops,  and  was  last  seen  in  a  very  crippled 
condition,  striving  to  reach  Plymouth. 

A  meeting  of  influential  persons  engaged  in  the 
corn  trade,  held  at  Liverpool,  had  adopted  resolutions 
In  favor  of  making  one  hundred  pounds  the  standard 
weight  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  flour  and  meal. 

France. — The  Emperor  had  remitted  the  penalties 
imposed  upon  Count  Montalembert,  but  the  latter 
refused  to  accept  the  pardon,  denying  the  Emperor's 
right  to  grant  it  in  such  a  case,  and  had  appealed  to 
a  higher  court  against  the  sentence  passed  upon  him. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  original  judgment  was  to 
render  Montalembert  liable  to  be  transported,  without 
trial,  as  a  "suspected  person,"  at  any  time  the 
officers  of  justice  might  think  Hi ;  and  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  Emperor's  pardon  would  remove  this 
liability.  All  English  papers  containing  reports  of 
the  trial  were  not  allowed  to  enter  France. 

Letters  from  Paris  assert,  on  flie  authority  of 
friends  of  M.  Lesseps,  the  projector  of  the  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  that  he  has  obtained  subscrip- 
tions in  France  alone  for  the  whole  of  the  £8,000,000 
required  for  the  enterprise.  The  statement,  however, 
was  not  generally  credited. 

Belgium. — A  new  penal  code  was  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives,  the  object  of  which  was  to  in- 
crease the  punishment  of  those  writers  for  the  press 
who  might  be  found  guilty  of  attacks  upon  the  law 
or  the  authority  of  the  King. 

Turkey. — The  telegraph  between  the  Dardanelles, 
Syra  and  Scio  has  been  successfully  laid ;  that  be- 
tween Candia  and  Egypt  was  broken. 

Agitation  in  Candia  was  said  to  be  increasing,  and 
the  Pasha,  fearing  a  general  uprising  against  the 
government,  had  asked  for  reinfoi  ceuients. 

India. — British  victories  were  still  reported.  The 
rebels  were  said  to  number  50,000,  but  were  scattered 
in  small  bodies.  The  Queen's  authority  had  been 
proclaimed,  as  superseding  that  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  Cochin  Chinese  were  reported  to  be  concentrat- 
ing 100,000  men  around  their  capital,  to  resist  the 
French  and  Spanish  forces. 

China. — In  a  typhoon  which  recently  occurred  at 
Swatow,  3000  Chinese  and  some  Europeans  were  said 
to  have  been  drowned. 

Domestic. — It  is  reported  that  the  yacht  Wanderer, 
which  was  arrested  at  New  York  last  summer  on 
%  suspicion  of  being  equipped  for  the  slave  trade,  but 
discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  i^roof,  has  recently 
landed  a  cargo  of  Africans  on  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
near  Brunswick.  Arrangements  for  their  distribu- 
tion are  supposed  to  have  been  previously  made,  and 
they  were  soon  scattered  among  tlie  large  river  plan- 
tations, so  as  to  render  it  ahnost  impossible  trace 
them.  The  report  was  doubted  at  first,  but  sufficient 
credence  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  by  the 
authorities  to  induce  the  seizure  of  the  vessel  by  the 
U.  S.  Marslial,  and  tlie  arrest  at  Savannah  of  three 
men  believed  to  belong  to  the  crew.     The  vessel 


purported  to  have  come  from  St.  Helena,  but  was 
without  official  papers. 

Recent  accounts  from  southern  Kansas  indicate  an 
unsettled  condition  of  afiairs,  and  a  renewal  of  some 
of  the  disturbances  which  formerly  disgraced  that 
region.  These  difficulties  are  said  to  have  grown  out 
of  some  acts  in  violation  of  the  compromise  entered 
into  by  Gov.  Denver  and  the  people,  in  the  Sixth 
month  last.  Public  meetiugs  have  been  held  in  sever- 
al places,  to  endeavor  to  produce  a  better  state  of 
things.  An  election  is  stated  to  have  been  held  at 
the  gold  mines  near  Pike's  Peak,  and  members  re- 
turned to  the  Kansas  Legislature.  A  delegate  to 
Congress  was  also  elected,  with  a  view  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a  new  Territory  in  that  region. 

Senator  Sumner,  who  has  been  in  Europe  for  some 
months  past  on  account  of  his  health,  is  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  elfects  of  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  him 
by  P.  S.  Brooks,  and  will  not  be  able  to  resume  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  this  winter,  as  he  had  hoped, 
until  recently,  to  do. 

Thirty-six  persons  have  been  indicted  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  aiding  in  the 
rescue  of  a  fugitive  slave  who  had  been  captured  near 
Oberlin,  about  three  months  since.  The  case  came 
up  on  the  8th  inst.,  but  the  District  Attorney  desired 
a  postponement  to  obtain  witnesses  from  Kentucky. 
The  trial  was  finally  adjourned  till  the  Third  month 
next,  the  accused  giving  their  individual  recognizan- 
ces in  the  sum  of  $1000  to  appear  at  that  time. 

Congress. — A  memorial  from  a  convention  of  iron 
masters,  respecting  the  duties  on  iron,  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  on  the  15th,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
An  efibrt  to  call  up  Clingman's  resolution  relative  to 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  failed  both  on  this  and 
the  succeeding  day.  On  the  lutli,  a  resolution  of- 
fered by  Wilson,  of  Mass. ,  was  adopted,  calling  on  the 
President  for  information  concerned  the  alleged  land- 
ing of  slaves  in  Georgia  from  the  yacht  Wanderer. 
A  number  of  bills  adversely  reported  on  last  session 
were  disposed  of  by  concurring  in  the  report,  and  the 
Senate  adjourned  to  the  20th.  A  bill  to  organize  the 
Territory  of  Dacotah  whs  introduced  on  the  20th, 
read  twice,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories. Tlie  Pacific  Railroad  bill  was  taken  up,  and 
substitutes  were  proposed  by  Wilson  of  Mass.  and 
Rice  of  iMinnesota.  An  amendment,  requiring  that 
American  iron  alone  be  used  in  constructing  the  road, 
was  adopted  ;  but  no  further  action  was  taken. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  reported  the  usual  appropria- 
tion biUs  for  pensions,  the  military  academy,  and  the 
Indians.  Washburne  of  111.  gave  notice  of  a  bill  for 
establishing  a  mail  and  emigrant  route  from  Jlinne- 
sota  to  Puget  Sound.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
asking  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ii.formatiou 
respecting  our  commerce  with  British  colonies  under 
the  reciprocity  treaty.  The  Watrous  impeachment 
case  was  disposed  of  on  the  15th,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to 
justify  articles  of  impeachment.  On  the  IGtli,  a 
message,  in  response  to  a  resolutiou  of  the  House, 
was  sent  by  tlie  President,  stating  that  he  had  no  of- 
ficial information  relative  to  the  recent  visitation  of 
American  vessels  by  British  officers.  Leave  was  re- 
fused to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  the 
Northern  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  The  17th  was  oc- 
cupied with  private  bills  laid  over  from  last  session. 
On  the  20th,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  instructing 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  reporting  appropriations  for  tak- 
ing the  eighth  census  ;  and  one  requesting  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  information  respecting  the 
value  of  our  trade  with  Great  Britian  and  France  for 
the  last  five  years. 
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with  several  Friends  from  New  Euglund,  tl!Jou;:1i 
the  intercession  of  Governor  Stuyve.^ant'.s  h'irftor. 

In  IGGG  John  Eurnyeat  ai-rived  at  New  Yt-rk, 
and  ".spent  f^ome  time  tliere  anionjr  Frioii'ls,  i« 
going  through  their  nieetijigs."  Again  in  liiTi 
he  visited  New  York,  and  attended  the  Ilaif- 
Ycar's  Meeting  at  Ojster  Bay.  Tlii.s  apjH".ir<  lo 
be  the  lir.'^.t  established  Mcctino-  for  liisciiriine  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

George  Fox  arrived  in  Maryland  in  1G72,  and 
after  attend iiig  some  meetings  there,  pri,ce<  ued 
nortlnvard  through  Delaware  and  New  Jersey, 
riiiil,  r'ro?si''g  over  tn  Gravcsond,  pas.'^ed  v.\ 
Flushing,  and  thcnee  to  the  Half-Yeai-'s  .^Icaiiig 
at  Oyster  Bay. 

The  earliest  record  of  Quarterly  !Mec(Ini:.-:  iri 
in  ](J7G,  one  being  held  in  that  year  at  Flushiii-.-. 
In  IGSO  a  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  Jerich", 
and  one  at  Gravc-send:  and  in  1G87  anotlier  at 
Mantlnecock.    "Whether  these  were  indcpendciit 
of  each  other,  or  whether  they  constituted  on^- 
I  meeting,  held  occasionally  at  each  place,  tho 
I  records  do  not  show.    From  some  circumstance-; 
j  it  is  supposed  there  was  but  one  meeting,  and 
I  that  the  ujijiufes  bear  date  at  each  of  the  pincco 
named,  according  as  they  were  held  at  either  '..'f 
I  them. 

I  In  IGS-i  a  3Ionlh]y  ^Meeting  was  hold  in  Xcv 
^  York.  Meetings  for  worship  were  hell  vX  al! 
I  of  the  places  above  named,  and  at  the  sa'.ne  iiuic 
I  or  a  few  years  later,  at  Westchester,  Nov.  towi!, 
j  Bethpage,  Jerusalem,  and  some  other  places. 
These  meetings  were  subordinate  to  New  j'lig- 
^  until  JG0.5,  when  they  vrore 

-  !  set  oft' by  that  meetiviii'  and  v,-ith  other  m'_^etini;.s 

ihey  were  then  takeu  I  :„ +1./.  yf  li.,     v„,^  V-    1    r  i 

'  m  the  otate  ol  iNew  iorl;,  iormcd  a  uev,-  one  u'l- 

dcr  the  name  of  New  York  Yearly  31cellng- 

hcld  at  Flushing  until  rr77,  and  llien  at  AVc.-t- 

bury  until  T704,  in  which  year  it  was  reiU'^vcii 

to  the  city  of  New  York. 

By  the  early  records  it  appears  thai  t!'''  fir-? 

Yearlj^  Meeting  Avas  held  at  Flu-shing  in  X^'A'Z. 

although  perha]>s  not  oiTicially  set  oil' fr(_nn  \  ,  v,' 

England  until  JG0.5. 


■  i.'i  id.^O  several  Friends  arrived  at  Boston,  and 

■  v  iitc  first,  who  came  to  America.    To  jjrevent 

•  :•■  iding  of  what  was  called  their '''  heretical 
s,"  they  were  ordered  to  leave  the  colony. 
!    r  (if  them  went  to  Oyster  Ba}',  Long  Island. 
'  ■  •..  lids  they  proceeded  to  Jamaica,  Gravesond, 

■  ■  ■  ■•nie  otlier  places,  boldly  preaching  the  truths 
•  '=;.  (, uspi  l.    Notwithstandingthe  persecutions 

'  iS'  U  (hey  were  subjected,  many  of  the  in- 
■  itits  embraced  tlieir  views,  and  held  their 
'  'i'li-'s  iu  (he  fields  and  woods. 

iii-">7  (ierard  Boberts,  a  Friend  and  mer- 
"1  liOndon,  sent  a  vessel  to  America,  in 
'■aiiie  ten  Friends — amongst  Avhom  were  i  v,, 
Hodgson,  Mary  Witherhead  and  Dorothy 
--I.  They  landed  in  the  Sixth  month  at  New 
•■-■•rdam,  (now  New  York,)  and  v/ere  the  first 
'*  nds  \\  ho  visited  this  part  of  tiie  country. 

T?>'^  woiuen  were  arrested  for  preaching  in  the  '  hmd'Yc^irlv  Me^ng 
- nna  conimed  separately  in  wet,  miry  iliiii- 1  ,  ,  .V  .y 
>>.nif)re  than  a  wee 

■  ^Sieir  hands  tied  behind  them,  led  to  a  ves 

sent  to  Fvhode  Island, 
••'^'■-'rl  Hodgson  went  to  Ilemj-tstead,  Long 

■  and  held  a  meeting  there.  Ho  was  ar- 
'i  h'is  Bible  and  pa])ers  taken  from  him,  tied 

'  -iiid  drag'^ed  through  the  woods  to  New 
'"[dam,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and 

■  "'to  a  dungeon.    He  was  sentenced  to  work 
-  ■<  ("■•_'ro  two  year-!  at  a  wheelbarrow,  or  pay 


GOU  guilders.  lie  was  chained  to  a  bar 
i  ■suffered  much  cruelty  from  those  in 
barg.;  he  was.    ile  was  finally  relea.sed. 


Beware  of  affectation  in  S]icefth  :  it  often  w  ron. 
matter,  and  ever  shows  a  blind  side. — 
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MEMOIRS    AND    I.ETTEKi;    OF  RICHARD 
ELIZABETH  snACKLETOX. 
(Con(iii\ied  from  page  2-13.) 

E.icli!iTd  Sliaeklo.ton  veiy  early  in  life  became 
attached  to  Jilizabeth,  youngest  dauyliter  of 
Henry  and  Deborah  Fuller;'*'  and  having  his 
parents'  entire  a]rprobati()n  of  his  choice,  he  ap- 
plied for  her  hand  about  the  twenty-second  year 
of  his  age.  The  state  of  liis  mind  at  that  time, 
is  best  expressed  in  his  own  ^^-ords,  as  he  related 
it  to  a  dear  friend; — "I  received  a  7i-//(f^  of  re- 
fusal, which  I  took ;  my  mind  being  awakened 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  from  the  time 
of  my  application  to  that  period,  and  possessed 
with  doubt  and  dread,  so  fliat  I  feared,  if  we  went 
together,  the  Divine  blessing  would  not  crown 
our  luiion.  In  this  season  I  sought  solitary  places 
to  wee^J  in,  and  pour  out  my  tears  to  the  Lord. 
Many  wondered  that  I  took  the  disappointment 
so  to  heart,  supposing  my  dejection  to  proceed 
from  that.  I  let  them  suppose  what  thej'  would, 
and  being  favored  to  keep  inward,  }uy  covenants 
were  reiiewed.  In  about  six  months  from  this 
time,  I  found  a  liberty  to  renew  my  suit." 

They  were  mariied  the  2d  of  Second  month, 
1749,  and  settled  in  a  pleasant  dwelling,  in  the 
village  near  their  parents,  v/ho  looked  forward 
witli  joyful  iiope  to  future  prospects  lor  their 
children,  whom  they  beheld  walking  in  the  path 
which  leads  to  happiness. 

About  this  time,  a  little  band,  young  in  years, 
but  increasing  in  tlie  experience  of  those  things 
Wiiich  belong  to  peace,  became  closely  united. 
Amongthe.se,  MaryPeisley,  PamuclNeale,  Eliza- 
beth I'ike,  llichard  Shackleton  and  his  wife,  and 
Elizabeth  Carleton,  often  met,  and  were  a 
strength  and  encouragement  to  each  other.  'J'heir 
union  is  expressed  thus,  in  a  letter  from  Richard 
iShackleton  to  Samuel  Neale  :  "  My  cry  was  to- 
day, dear  friend,  for  us  who  are  young,  who  are 
known  by  one  another  to  have  good  desires  be- 
gotten in  us  for  the  ble,s.sed  cause,  that  we  might 
be  preserved,  and  plentifully  filled  with  Divine 
wisdom,  of  which  I  saw  a  great  necessity ;  that 
the  Lord  would  take  us,  being  children,  and 
teach  us  himself;  and  that  we  might  be  drawn 
into  near  unity  with  one  another."  Samuel  Neale, 
who  had  been  forgiven  much,  loved  much  ;  and 
having  been  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  be- 
canie  a  vessel  of  honor,  replenished  with  good, 
and  pouring  it  forth  for  the  refreshment  of  others. 
He  was  one,  who,  rcmend^ering  the  trials  wliich 
attend  youth,  compassionated  them ;  and  in  ad- 
vanced life,  his  winning  aflability  toM'ards  youn>; 
persons,  his  I'atherly  love  and  care,  his  heart  and 


*  Deborah  Fuller  was  tlie  daiigliter  of  John  B;ir- 
croft,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  of  B-.illitore, 
"lid  Klizabeth,  his  wife,  who  was  an  acceptable  min- 
ister She  died  in  lT40,havin;,'sur\'ived  liei-  hnsband 
several  year.s.  Near  the  close  of  life,  she  overflowed 
in  sweet  counsel  to  her  children,  nnd  testified  of  her 
early  eAjKrience  of  the  Lord'.s  goodness,  which  had 
been  continued  throiiKh  life. 


AND  house  open  to  receive  thcin,  made  d, 
sion  on  their  minds,  from  which  th.-,  . 
I  lasting  advantage. 

"251h  of  Ninth  uion:-,. 
"  Though,  as  thou  saycst,  '  things  1.,  .^. 
let  us  look  well  at  home  ;  and  as  we  are  !■, 
in  a  great  degree,  of  doing  any  thin::  ' 
ruatters  better,  let  us  not  make  them  ; 
4hc  breach  wider  in  the  enmity,  by  s,  ■ 
doing  any  thing  in  our  own  uuregeneiiiti" 
and  natural  lieat  of  temper,  which  may  ■ 
stead  of  furthering  others.  I'vt  the  e)n;ii,-, 
in  us  with  t])e  engines  and  tools  of  our  '< 
nature,  which  he  iiuds  there  :  and  so  tr;. 
the  serpent,  that  he  will  seem  to  empl^ 
wca])ons  /or  the  good  cause,  uQciimt  \\'v.. 
whereas,  he  works  in  a  mystery  for  !:'■ 
against  the  cause,  by  raising  heats,  and  uiv. 
and  hardness  of  heart  between  brethn;!. 
let  us  endeavor,  as  much  as  iu  us  lies,  . 
peaceably  with  all  men,  and  if  we  see  a  h.- 
oflljnd  in  breaking  any  branch  of  our  Cln  ■ 
testimony,  and  by  the  fire  of  pure  zeal  u;',;- 
and  cleansing  our  own  hearts,  v/e  find  th:/  ' 
truth  (as  v/ill  often  be  the  case)  calls  lor 
ness  to  it,  let  us  wait  to  be  guided  by  the  .■^^ 
of  love  and  meekness,  to  bear  our  innocent,  1 . 
ful  testimony  :  and  if  it  be  not  received,  tt,-.!. . 
the  counsel  of  the  same  Spirit,  and  Jet  iioi  j' 
get  up  which  would  render  evil  for  evil,  but  '  •■ 
come  evil  with  good." 

In  the  spring  of  1754,  an  afflictive  tiisper 
tion  was  allotted  to  Richard  Shackleton.  Ou  ">':  • 
ninth  day  after  the  birth  of  his  son  Henry,'' 
was  deprived,  by  death,  of  his  beloved  wife,  v.:  i 
left  the  sorrowful  father  of  four  children;  vit 
Deborah,  Margaret,  Abraham,  and  Henry,  (tl.' 
latter  died  young.)  The  exquisite  distress  yiV.C- 
he  endured  at  this  separation,  was  proporti"!,-  . 
to  the  sweetness  of  their  union  :  he  had  lost  t:  ■ 
object  of  his  early  afl'ections,  the  endeared  col  - 
panion  Avith  whom  he  had  entered  into  tlu-.--. 
family  duties,  Avhich,  during  the  short  space  i' 
time  they  had  lived  together,  she  had  wortln!;: 
luUilled.  He  had  lost  her  when,  from  youth  ai^i 
health,  he  might  naturally  have  looked  forw.-ii  i 
to  numy  happy  years  :  but  the  great  Disjioscr 
events,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  ordered  othc!- 
wise. 

Elizabeth  Carleton  hasbeen  already  mentionci, 
as  forming  one  of  the  little  company  of  youn.' 
persons  united  by  the  bonds  of  Christian  iricii  i- 
ship ;  and  as  the  circumstances  of  her  early  hi' 
are  fraught  with  instruction,  some  narration 
them  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  interesting  to  tl< 
reader. 

She  was  born  the  10th  of  Tenth  month,  17-'^- 
When  young  she  discovered  a  strong  incllnata'n 
for  the  fine  arts ;  had  a  musical  ear,  and  a  fiiH' 
voice ;  and  indulged  iu  dress  as  far  as  she  coulL 
Her  person  was  agreeable,  her  manners  pleasin,i."_. 
and  her  company  acceptable  to  the  gay  au'^ 
thoughtless;  though  a  native  delicacy,  amouul- 
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.  {ijR^dity.  and  a  sense  of  deeoruin,  prevented 
lAin-r;  t^i*5  latitude  f^hc  iniglit  otlicrwise 
,iiioed  1o  take.   She  excelled  in  skill 


,  .  .  ,       .  O  II! 


.,         witli  her  needle,  and  vt\H  prepar- 
'  ■?  I'if^'t'"''^  fo"^      exhibition,  when  the 

^*i^.,kty  v(a  J-'i-iond,  on  a  religious  visit  in  Ire- 
*^  made  iustrnmental  to  discover  to  her 
^  r^iVi  of  the  things  in  which  she  had  dc- 
"  '^^^^  account  of  this  period  of  her  life 
^*  W  fvlaU-d  by  herself 

">  A*  S'Jf>n     1  ^''^^  remember,  I  think  I  was  of 
^  4:.sl.i--iit,  cowardly  disposition,  fearful  of  doing 
I  i.iie\^  '^^''^■'5  wrong,  lest  I  should  be  pun- 
■^t^  -,  \  -t,  when  very  young,  was  fond  of  play, 
1^4  «t  tiiiic"  earned  reproof.    As  I  advanced  in 
tii'.'  lollies  and  pleasures  of  youth  allured  my 
jfe!B<i;  and  company,  though  of  our  own  Society, 
»  !»,  »hom  I  was  intimate,  strengthened  the 
~,-K'h  (if  the  wrong  seed  in  my  heart :  so  that  I 
,    .rlttd  much  in  many  things  which,  though 
■■.wsksja  not  accounted  evil  by  the  people,  yet 
V  -n?  very  hurtful,  and  in  danger  of  destroying 
innocont  life,  which  ought  to  ,be  cherished 
wilh  great  care ;  such  as  light,  airy  company, 
js^'.ic  and  singing  •  and  a  great  thirst  for  reading 
t'i;'*>  books  as  were  entertaining  to  tlic  natural 
^-;t.rf,  with  specious  titles  for  pronroting  virtue  and 
'■--i-rii!':  vir-f>  odioup  ;  yet,  like  subtle  poison, 
•r^hudly  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  root 
virtue  and  innocence  in  the'mind,  and  creat- 
f.-;  »  dislike  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  such 
«4ser  writings  as  would  strengthen  and  eucour- 
ter  us  to  live  a  self-denying  life,  according  to 
tee  precepts  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

These  practices  of  mine  were  not  with  the 
if:"Wiodge  or  approbation  of  niy  dear  mother  and 
/•rtuafatljcr,  the  only  parents  I  had  left;  but  con- 
■■  'Ji>  -i  from  them,  and  on  that  aecount  attended 
four  and  remorse,  knowing  well  that  I  could 
^  <  hide  from  the  penetrating  eye  of  Him  who 
1=  iwilds  the  secrets  of  all  hearts.  This  sense 
'tiiH-d  a  dread  of  future  misery  for  such  conduct, 
~'  wf!i  as  fear  of  being  discovered  by  my  friends 
\^  what  I  did  not  appear  to  be ;  which  though 
*r.!;c<'d  to  join  with  the  temptations  when  they 
f  f.-«-fitcd,  yet  was  a  character  I  much  disliked. 

the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  I  believe,  pleaded 
''•-i  Almighty  goodness  to  have  an  eye  to  me, 
*     not  to  cast  me  off,  but  mercifully  and  won- 
''•'iiiily  to  preserve  me  from  greater  evils,  of 
's^iicii  I  was  in  much  danger  ;  and  also  to  awaken 
■•  to  a  sense  of  my  perilous  situation:  so  that 
*'-ion  1  would  retire  to  bed  at  night  for  sleep,  his 
'■  ■'■T'jTf.,  lest  I  should  be  deprived  of  life  in  that 
♦■-it<',  followed  me.    I  feared  to  think  of  it,  and 
jlil  often  resolve  to  live  more  circumspectly  ; 
'     fresh  temptations  often  falling  in  my  way, 
not  keeping  up  the  inward  watch  as  I  ought, 
condition,  like  that  of  many  others,  was  to'  be 
■^'plortd.    ]}ut  ]Ic,  whose  compassion  faileth 
*!,  wa.s  ])le:ised  to  visit  my  soul  in  a  particular 
j"-»nncr,  iu  a  public  meeting  in  I\Ieath-strect, 
'''■>''Hu;  I  think  on  the  3d  of  Ninth  month,  (old 


style,)  1747,  about  the  twenty-first  'year  of  my 
age,  through  the  living  testimony  of  a  faithful 
servant,  llichaid  Ilijjsley,  from  ]]ri.-tol. 

"  My  mind  had  been  awakened,  iu  llie  same 
meeting,  by  the  testimony  of  some  other  Friend, 
and  I  thought  how  pleasing  it  would  bo,  if  such 
ministers  of  the  gosijel  wore  to  continue  with  us  ; 
when  llichard  Hipsley  stood  up,  and  mentioned, 
as  well  as  I  remember,  the  disciples  being  for 
building  three  tabernacles,  one  for  .Moses,  one 
for  Elias,  and  one  for  Christ ;  but  the-"  «erv-ui1-j 
were  removed,  Christ  remained,  ami  the  voice 
uttered  :  '  T/iia  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  yo  liiiii.' 
I  cannot  recollect  further  of  his  tcstimonv,  but 
those  words  had  such  an  effect  on  uil-,  that  my 
heart  seemed  changed,  tender,  and  biokeii — a 
heart  of  flesh  in.stead  of  a  stony  one  ;  my  dcriirt.'* 
seemed  new,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  c:u  th,  in 
which  some  degree  of  righteousness  was  aliout  to 
dwell.  The  cross  then,  in  this  day  of  power, 
which  before  I  could  not  willingly  take  up,  be- 
came easier  and  the  burden  lighter;  the  practices 
before  mentioned  1  dared  not  join  with;  often 
being  retired,  humbled,  and  broken  as  it  were  to 
pieces.  Strength  was  admi)iistered  to  with- 
stand temptations,  and  my  love  to  truth  and, the 
friends  of  it  grew  strong;  and  the  love  of  pneli 
seemed  much  toward  )ne,  so  that  1  wondered  that 
they  should  take  such  notice  of  me,  who  seemed 
to  myself  entirely  unworthy. 

I  found  that  my  safety  consisted  in  watidiful- 
ness  to  know,  and  humble  resolution  to  do,  \\-hat 
I  thought  vras  required  of  me,  though  much  in 
the  cross  to  my  nature;  Divine  goodne.-.s 
strengthening  me  to  bear  reproaches,  pcrsua-ions, 
and  mockings  of  my  old  companions,  who,  to 
their  own  miserable  loss,  withstood  the  ofl'ers  of 
heavenly  love  extended  to  them  ;  and  nothw  ith- 
ing  I  might  expect  such  treatment,  I  dared  not 
shun  the  place,  but  appeared  amongst  them  in 
a  very  diflerent  manner  from  what  I  was  used  to 
do,  both  in  my  conduct  and  dress.  Of  myself  I 
could  not  have  acted  thus,  but  by  endeavoring  to 
keep  inward  and  watchful  over  my  words  and  be- 
haviour, begging  to  be  preserved  from  bringing 
dishonor  on  that  Holy  One  whom  I  was  now 
above  all  desirous  to  serve;  and  he  was  pleased, 
iu  great  condescension,  to  preserve  me  in  sim- 
plicity, and  fear  of  offending  him.  I  dared  not 
stay  IVom  any  ineeting  which  it  was  in  n)y  power 
to  attend,  and  often  called  to  see  or  inquire  for 
such  Friends  as  I  heard  were  indisposed,  even  it 
not  much  or  at  all  acquainted  with  them  ))efuro, 
which  caused  many  to  have  an  affectionate  re- 
gard for  me  ;  and  made  way  to  drop  hints  .•some- 
times to  my  friends,  which  I  was  afraid  to  omit, 
lest  I  should  be  one  of  those  that  were  not  I'aith- 
ful  in  small  things,  and  so  become  weaker,  and 
not  able  to  pursue  the  path  which  my  eyes  were 
opened  to  sec  was  that  of  acceptance. 

"  As  other  things  were  become  new,  so  wus 
my  desire  for  reading.  Now  the  Scriptures,  our 
Friends'  suffering.s,  and  other  writings  edifying 
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and  \iseful  I  clelightccl  in,  and  forsook  tliose 
w)iicli  I  knew  were  hurtful  to  my  mind,  llctire- 
luent  and  waiting  upon  tlie  Lord,  to  renew  my 
slrengtli  in  him,  I  i'ound  w:is  good  and  necessary. 
Visiting,  or  being  in  much  company,  I  declined, 
lest  thereby  I  should  be  drawn  away  from  off  my 
watch,  lleligious  friends  I  loved  to  be  with,  and 
such  were  kind  and  tender  towards  me ;  and 
under  the  sense  of  the  notice  that  jnany  worthy 
ministers  visiting  this  nation  took  of  me,  my 
mind  was  often  bowed  in  humlde  admir-it'on,  tha^ 
such  a  poor,  weak  creature  as  I,  should  be  so 
favored  ;  and  it  was  often  hard  to  part  with  such, 
and  cost  me  many  tears ;  and  after  they  were 
gone,  divers  have  written  me  encouraging  letters. 

"  Thus  was  I  helped,  through  the  kindness  of 
Him  who  affords  strength  to  those  that  are  sensi- 
ble of  their  ov/n  weakness  and  entire  insufficiency 
to  preserve  themselves  ;  fulfilling  His  old  promise, 
of  '  carrying  His  lambs  as  in  His  arms.' 

"  Though  my  mind  was  so  bent  to  practise 
what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty  in  religion,  I  saw 
that  it  was  also  my  duty  to  be  diligent  and  in- 
dustrious in  outward  business,  helping  to  make 
it  easier  to  my  aged  mother  and  weakly  sister. 
I  Jiave  had  often  to  admire  how  I  was  enabled, 
when  left  alone  with  a  servant,  (my  n)other  and 
sister  in  the  country,  on  account  of  my  sLster's 
health,)  to  carry  on  our  little  business,  attend 
meetings  constantly,  and  keep  the  house  in  so 
frugal  a  manner,  that  little  would  be  expended, 
and  my  kind  neighbors  and  friends  well  plea.sed, 
Avhen  they  called  to  see  me,  to  find  me  at  home 
and  properly  employed. 

"  Thus  1  went  on  lor  some  years,  endeavoring 
to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly;  be- 
ing sensible  that  a  warfare  still  must  be  main- 
tained, and  a  greater  victory  must  be  achieved 
over  my  own  passions  and  natural  propensities, 
and  that  best  wisdom  was  nece,s.sary  to  guide  me 
through  life.  As  my  experience  could  not  be 
much,  therefore  I  often  becged  for  it.  In  course 
of  time,  some  degree  of  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
Truth  seemed  kindled  in  me,  and  a  desire  to  at- 
tend some  of  the  General  jMeeting-s,  which  was 
scarcely  in  my  power,  from  my  situation  ;  but  in 
a  while,  my  dear  fiiend  Elizabeth  Tike  was 
raised  up  to  be  a  kind  and  faithful  help-meet  to 
nie,  and  we  took  many  journeys  together  to 
General  ^Meetings,  often  under  diiliculties. 

"  AVe  frequently  met  with  discouragement  in 
our  meetings  lor  discipline,  by  such  as  were 
settled  in  the  old  wa}^,  which  they  did  not  seem 
to  think  necessary  to  alter,  though  strongly  re- 
commended to  do  so,  by  worthy  servants  sent 
from  far  to  visit  us;  but  our  minds  being  pre- 
served in  patience  and  humble  dependence  on 
Almighty  help,  in  time  way  was  made  to  have 
things  brought  into  better  order,  which  my 
worthy  friend,  Elizabeth  Gill,  endeavored  to  pro- 
mote. She  was  a  tender,  loving  I'riend,  and 
■willing  to  encourage  the  youth  who  were  desirous 
to  he  what  the  Lord  would  have  them  to  be." 


REVIEW. 

To  this  truly  pious  and  amiable  Friei]!!  • 
both  Carleton,  Piichard  Shackleton  uir 
posals  of  marriage.    The  two  situatioi:-  . 
she  most  wished  to  avoid,  that  of  a  stop  ■ 
and  mistress  of  a  boarding-school,  were  iii-. 
in  the  serious  subject  for  consideration 
fore  her,  which  her  friendship  for  11.  S.  atri  • .. 
conviction  of  the  excellence  of  his  char 
could  scared}-  have  outweighed;  but  her 
duty  was  added  to  them,  and  in  accejiti;  . 
efff>-  'he  I'cca''"^  one  c*'  the  bi-'st  of  rtcj-... 
and  one  of  the  best  of  nuitrons  to  a  public 
Her  sphere  of  usefulness  was  enlarged,  . 
needed  not  alHiction  to  keep  her  humble,  wi. 
in  the  sincerity  of  her  heart,  she  had  desib  i 
necessary;  for  the  responsibility  of  her 
forcibly  impressed  the  need  of  that  con-;. 
Avatchfulness  which  so  remarkably  characiei:i: 
her  words  and  actions. 

The  difficulties  which  she  anticipated,  vnu;-: 
or  were  made  easy  to  her ;  and  she  found,  iij  : 
worth  and  affection  of  her  excellent  con]ji:;:i'!  - 
those  blessings  which  constitute  the  happili^.^ 
married  life. 

(To  be  coutiuued.) 
 -^-^^^-^  . 

QL'OTK  CO'lUiECTLY. 

Although  we  are  cautioned  again? t  mi.<?qiU):'- 
or  misapplying  the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  uncuiuiL 
to  hear  the  following  (juoted  as  Scripture : 

Matth.  XXV.  21,  "Enter  thou  into  the  jov  ■ 
thy  Lord,"  [and  into  thy  master's  rest.] 

Prov.  X.  22,  "The  blessing  of  the  Lord 
maketh  [truly]  rich." 

1  Cor.  ii.  9,  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  htar 
neither  ha\e  entered  into  the  lieart  of  man  [ 
conceive]  the  [good]  things  which  God  li-; 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him." 

Eccl.  ix.  10,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findc:!: 
do,  do  it  with  [all]  thy  might." 

i^Iatth.  XXV.  10,  "  And  they  that  were  rcif. 
went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage"  [chamber.] 

Isa.  i.  2.5,  "  Thy  dross,  and  thy  tin"  [and  ;l 
reprobate  silver.] 

Heb.  sii.  1,  "  Lay  aside  every  weight,  [<'■' 
every  burden]  and  the  sin,  &.c." 

Vs.  xlvi.  4,  "  Shall  make  glad  the  [wholel  ci 
of  God." 

Prov.  xxvii.  17.  "As  iron sharpcneth iron, 
doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend  - 
should  be,  "  Iron  sharpcneth  iron ;  so  a  r.i: 
sharpcneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend." 

Eccl.  xi.  3,  "As  the  tree  falls  so  it  lies;  ai 
as  death  leaves,  so  judgment  finds,"  is  not  t) 
text,  which  is  thus :  "  if  the  tree  fall  towa 
the  south,  or  toward  the  north,  in  the  place  v  h'. 
the  tree  fallcth,  there  it  shall  be." 

Ps.  cxxi.  4,  "  The  shepherd  of  Israel  wl 
sleepcth  not  by  day,  nor  sluudjcreth  by  night, 
incorrect:  it  stands,  "Behold,  he  that  kccpo 
Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  slecj)." 

"  So  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read."  I' 
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k  «  >f -ilf**  it  p'ain  upon  tables,  that  he  may 
'  "     ,■.  f'.  i.i.-lh  it." — Tltth.  ii.  2. 

y    r,"     iipplicd  to  Ihc  Church  of  Christ  on 
-.,?j,„-"  |-T.icr'  also.    There  i,s  hufc  one  Zion,  or 
tJierefore  "our  Zion,"  as  if  tlicre  wore 
,0t^,  i»  incorrect. 

ti#ro-  are  no  such  passages  in  the  Bible,  as 
<r  /''/fit  and  cueniiig  song."    "  StrengtJi 

^  f  "ik>'.rs-^,  riclu.s  in  povertif,  and  a  present  help 
^  ,^,tfy  HO;d/i(l  time."^ 

1-  J  S'lfioiir  or  I  die,  a  Redeemer  or  1  perish 
Mt*^^'-,"  is  from  Augustine,  one  of  the  early 

*Tii»t  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  re- 
£r-'%*=."  i'^  f''t"ii  oiiQ  of  Shakspeare's  Plays. 

«*t>»J  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb," 
mh<m  one  of  Sterne's  Novels. 


For  i'riends'  Keview. 
THE  TRUE  TEACHING. 


they  be  sensible,  that  they  needed  no  )nan  to 
teach  them;  for  the  teachings  of  man  would  be 
to  them  as  that  water,  of  which  'wliosocvcr  driuk- 
eth  shall  thirst  again ;'  but  when  they  have 
tasted  of  the  water  given  th  em  by  the  Prince  of 
Life  himself,  which  should  be  in  them,  '  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life  ' — 
'whosoever  drinketh  of  thi.s,  sliall  never  thirst.'  " 


W'liilfi  at  Yan  Diemen's  l^and,  it  is  stated  b}' 
r*!.-.';':''!  Wiieeler  that  James  Backhouse  and  Geo. 
tV;»hington  Walker,  in  their  religious  visit  to 
]),irts,  had  at  first  been  welcomed  by  the 
Wt-wieyan  )u-eachers,  who  supposed,  that  though 
txri-SiL  different  name  as  to  religious  association, 

-J"  kV'jre  so  nearly  agreed  in  Christian  doctrine 
the  difference  vrould  be  unimportant. 

Bat  after  a  time  the  Wcsleyans  finding  that 
"j.'.^';  of  their  members  were  leaving  them,  and 
9>:tc  convinced  of  the  principles  of  Friends,  at- 
'.<?^pted  to  prove  tliat  their  distinctive  doctrines 
«.rt'  not  sustained  by  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

Tlie  perceptible  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
fre'.'ly  and  immediately  communicated  to  every 
»>u!  that  humbly  seeks  and  prayerfully  waits  for 
i«.  they  could  not  believe  in,  and  therefore  dis- 
»t<,''roved  of  tlie  silent  waiting  upon  Almighty 
*»'>'l,  iu  our  mode  of  worship.  It  struck  at  the 
."wt  of  their  system  of  worship  and  ministry,  and, 
Mv*  1). -Wheeler,  "This  must  and  will  be  the 
'"a-N?  so  long  as  the  pjreachers  and  teachers  of  the 
J<^tj>le  are  paid  for  the  performance  of  their 
s>5ce,s,  and  are  trained  up  for  them."  "  I  am  for 
''■'•!!  asserting,"  he  continues,  "  that  there  are 
■  i  individuals  of  other  Societies  who  are  truly 
-i!l'-'J  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  and 
are  laboring  in  the  noble  cause  from  pure 
disinterested  motives;  but  I  do  fear  that  the 
•aiLi.T  of  these  is  comparatively  small  :  and  it 
u  iiiy  belief,  that  if  no  money  was  permitted  to 
f?!\-ui.'(te  in  connection  with  the  outward  pcr- 
''^nsiince  of  any  religious  service,  the  religion  of 
''^>us  would  soon  shake  off  the  defilements  with 
^*h!ch  it  has  been  sullied,  and  again  shine  forth 
yij.rmiitive  purity  and  lustre,  '  clear  as  the  sun, 
■Jir  aii  the  moon,  and  terrible,'  to  sin  and  in- 
''l^'ty,  '  as  an  army  with  banners.'  Oh  !  that 
^''"•n  would  come  to  that  true  teaching  of  the 
'i'^^Vi'iily  anointing  within  them,  which  would 
*'-'i.le  ia  them  and  teach  them  all  things,  and 
■"••■'-h  h  Truth  itself  and  no  lie.    Then  would 


For  Friends'  Review. 
ON   THi)  UAJill   OF  USINCi  TOIJACCO. 
(Concluded  from  pagu  2W.) 

Upon  the  fdthiness  of  the  habit  it  w.niM  ."-ecm 
superfluous  to  dwell,  for  it  cannot  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  lea.st  observing.  One  f>f  llie  inosf 
intolerable  evils  of 'this  feature  of  the  liabit  i.''.  the 
persecution  it  inflicts  upon  the  innocent.  Mo- 
tives  of  politeness  and  hospitality  preclude  a 
resort  to  those  means  of  self-defence  in  the  firm 
of  hand  bills  often  seen  in  conspicuous  places  on 
board  steamboats  and  railroad  cars,  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  no  smoking  allowed  here,"  or  \}<  - 
the  spittoons ;"  hence  the  bespattered  condirioji 
of  the  garniture  of  the  fireplace;  the  unpb^.-isant 
eflluvia  arising  from  tobacco  juice  ejected  upon 
the  polished  grate,  or  hissing  among  the  gl;)wing 
coals;  the  stifling  fumes  rolled  copiously  aniong 
those  whose  likes  or  di.slikes,  perhaps,  have  nor 
been  consulted,  and  the  sickening  smell  retained 
by  wearing  apparel  and  the  furniture  of  tbe  ro''.m, 
bear  truthful  testimony  to  the  inmates  of  many  a 
private  dwelling  that  their  politene.-s  and  Ijospi- 
tality  are  not  always  recijirocated.  Pa.in fully 
unpleasant  is  the  fetid  breath  of  those  addictcl 
to  the  habit,  which  is  often  thoughtlessly  ju-e- 
sentcd  to  the  olfactories  of  an  associate,  mayhap 
a  person  of  delicate  sensibilities.  An  example 
occurs  quite  to  my  purpose. 

A  young  woman  of  my  acquaintance,  being  on 
board  of  a  steamboat  recently,  and  observing  a 
youth,  apparently  through  diflidencp,  standing 
aloof  from  a  social  circle  in  which  she  wa.s 
taking  part,  kindly  gave  him  an  introduction, 
and  offered  him  a  seat  among  them  ;  but  very 
soon  she  had  to  regret  her  courtesy;  for,  as  he 
directed  his  conversation  to  her,  the  unpleasant 
smell  of  his  breath,  occasioned  by  chewing  to- 
bacco, soon  produced  a  degree  of  nausea  not  to 
be  concealed;  but,  with  more  of  ingenuity  than 
of  sinccrit}',  it  was  attributed  to  the  motion  of 
the  vessel. 

Young  men,  into  whose  hands  this  imiy  f-'h, 
who  still  stand  aloof  from  the  practice  of  u-iwz 
tobacco,  or  are  yet  so  partially  addicted  to  it 
that  you  may  refrain  at  but  a  trifling  .sicriiice, 
be  assured,  b}'  one  who  has  suffered  much  and 
long  in  conquering  the  habit,  that  in  total  ab.-ti- 
ncnce  is  your  ordy  safety;  for  every  iiHluluence 
will  tend  to  weaken  your  power  of  r(-i.-!:uice,  a.-, 
well  as  to  create  an  appetite,  from  the  indulgence 
of  wdiich  you  may  find  it  so  dillicult  to  refrain, 
that  even  the  probability  of  its  shoi'tcning  your 
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days,  together  with  its  constantly  attendant  evils, 
will  hardly  tnrn  the  scale  against  it  in  after  yeai's. 

And  now  I  would  ask  your  very  serious  reflec- 
tion on  fhe  subject  in  a  moral  point  of  vicM'.  ^Ad- 
mitting the  jiosition,  which  T  hold  to  be  undenia- 
ble, that  disease  is  frequently  the  result  of  the 
habit  in  fjuestion,  and  death  in  many  cases  con- 
sequent thereon  ;  is  it  possil}le  but  that  the  im- 
putation of  immorality  attaches  to  the  individual, 
who,  in  possession  of  these  facts,  voluntni-ily 
assumes  the  liability  of  shortening  his  existence, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendering  that  existence  less 
happy  by  burdening  it  with  maladies  and  incon- 
veniences? 

But  you  may  attenjpt  to  justify  yourselves,  or 
repel  the  chai-ge  of  immorality,  by  claiming  a 
right  to  act  according  to  your^nvn  inclinatioin  so 
long  as  others  are  not  injured  by  your  conduct. 
So  says  the  drunkard.  So  might  say  the  suicide. 
It  is  true,  you  have  all  the  right  that  the  civil 
law  confers^  but  have  you  a  moral  right  ?  In 
what  does  a  moral  right  consist?  In  nothing 
short  of  the  will  or  pleasure  of  Ilim  who  gave 
us  our  lives,  and  will  hold  us  accountable  for 
evci7  da^'  we  recklessly  cut  short  their  duration. 

Eutisit  true  thatnoone  butyoursclvcsis  injured 
by  3'nur  conduct  in  this  respect?  What  induced 
you,  who  aie  auJicccd  to  the  ]ir.ic(ice,  to  partake 
of  what  you  once  loathed  and  knew  would  do  you 
no  good,  but  rather  subject  you  to  inconvenience, 
to  expeiise,  and  to  sickness?  It  was  the  example 
of  your  elder  associates.  You  have  been  influ- 
enced j  all  men  are  influenced  by  others,  and 
you,  in  jour  turn,  will  assuredly  exert  an  influ- 
ence, either  good  or  evil,  according  as  your  works 
may  be,  over  the  succeeding  generation.  And 
knowing  tliis,  you  are,  in  a  measure,  accountable 
for  the  eflects  of  that  influence.  Suppose  that 
some  of  your  associates  should,  by  your  example, 
be  induced  to  contract  the  habit  of  using  tobacco, 
and  only  one  should  thereby  cut  short  his  exist- 
ence five  years,  which  is  no  extravagant  supposi- 
tion. Would  not  you,  in  reality,  be  accessory  to 
his  death  ?  And  would  the  mere  pastime  of 
smoking  or  chewing  in  anywise  atone  for  so 
enormous  an  evil  ? 

Witliout  due  reflection  you  probably  deem 
it  an  innocent  pastime,  purchased  at  a  trifling 
expense but  a  slight  investigation  dispels 
the  delusion,  proves  it  to  be  far  other  than  inno- 
cent; and  thousands,  perhaps,  at  this  moment, 
who  are  suffering  for  the  comforts  and  the 
Jieccssaries  of  life,  look  back  grudgingly  upon  the 
means  tlicy  have  foolishly  squandered  in  this 
kind  of  pastime.  What  has  belallen  others  may 
be  the  lot  of  some  of  you,  for  fortune  is  as  fickle 
as  the  changing  wind;  therefore  economy  is  a 
virtue,  of  which  the  wise  need  not  and  will  not 
he  a.shamed. 

And  now  a  word  about  pastime;  a  means  of 
passing  ii\Y;iy  time,  of  making  time  seem  shorter, 
or  less  irksome.  Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  a 
rational  being,  while  in  the  mid-.-t  of  so  vast  u 


variety  of  intellectual  enjoyments, *of  p!,.  , 
mental  occupations,  should  be  under  the  ; 
sity  ol'  resorting  to  such  an  exjicdient  v.,  ■ 
away  time?    The  animal,  the  vegctah!,: 
the  mineral  kingdoms,  all  furnish  lanjiill, 
jects  for  investigation;  each  teeming  v.ifl: - 
ders  and  fraught  with  lessons  of  instructif  i, : 
combining  to  proclaim  the  M'isdom  and  f;o-  • 
of  llinr  who,  in  their  creation,  perfectly  aJ. 
each  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  ])lacc'l.  . 
to  the  relation  it  holds  to  all;  so  as  ])f^t  < 
minister  to  the  wants  and  promote  the  haj  ] ' 
of  his  sensitive  and  intellectual  beings. 

The  microscope  furnishes  the  means  for 
downward  in  the  scale  of  vital  things,  to  a 
grce  of  minuteness  that  ovei  whelms  the  ri '  ' 
with  antonishment,  and  almost  induces  the  ', 
^'iction  that  infinity  only  terminates  the  fcil' 
^Miile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  telescope  rovcC- 
to  the  delighted  vision  suns  whose  light  wcpc 
otherwise  inappreciable,  scattered  throu<;h  fp.w, 
interminable  in  extent,  as  they  are  infinite  :■ 
number;  asd  all  harmoniously  s'evolving,  un  - 
likely with  attendant  worlds,  under  the  infliicaiM 
of  a  common  impulse,  no  other  than  the  volitii- 
of  Ilim  who  spake,  and  they  existed  ;  who  wil'ti 
and  they  moved  in  their  respective  orbits. 

By  aid  of  the  infant  science  of  geology  v.r 
may  penetrate  our  own  sphere  and  stiidj'  the  M-^ 
tory  graven  in  legible  cliaractcrs  on  tables  vf 
stone,  which  time,  so  far  from  obliterating,  1;:. 
piled  up  in  successive  pages  and  preserved  ir- 
wonderful  perfection,  that  we  may  read  and 
mire  the  means  employed  to  reclaim  our  Tvorl '. 
from  its  chaotic  condition,  when  it  was  witlii'"; 
form  and  void,  and  darkness  dwelt  upon  the  f:v 
of  the  deep ;  and  while  tiie  waters  were  gatlu'- 
ing  together  and  the  dryland  emerging.  ■ 
may  learn  something  of  the  myriads  of  beiii_- 
which  successively  lived,  and  in  their  respect!'. ■ 
elements  enjoyed  life,  because  adapted  to 
condition  in  which  the  earth  was,  during  the  ii-- 
tervals  of  repose,  between  those  internal  convul- 
sions and  external  submergings,  which,  throuL;- 
indefinite  periods,  prepared  a  residence  adaptc^^ 
to  the  wants  of  the  crowning  workmanship  < ! 
the  Creator's  hands — a  being  formed  in  his  O'.ui 
image. 

How  strange,  that  an  intelligent  being,  thu- 
circumstanced,  should  feel  that  time  is  aburdei', 
and  desire  to  resort  to  a  sense-benumbing  drui-',. 
to  shorten  its  apparent,  at  the  hazard  of  IcsseniU;'. 
its  real  duration.  Life  at  the  longest  is  but^  a 
brief  period,  and  even  those  who  squander  it* 
precious  moments,  are  loud  in  their  complaint,^ 
of  its  brevity.  There  are  abundant  means  aiui 
motives  for  the  right  occupancy  of  every  hour, 
and  we  shall  be  held  accountable  by  liim  wh" 
h.as  given  us  our  lives  and  meted  out  their  <i^"- 
ratiou  for  a  purpose  commensurate  only  with  ti;' 
inijiortance  of  intellectual  and  immortal  beings. 

Young  men,  I  wish  to  impress  iq)on  v*'!'- 
minds  the  importance  of  the  position 
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la  a.«u.me,  and  of  the  duties  that  must  soon 
l^jtte  u{»ii  jou.  It  will  be  your  task  to  cdu- 
fgjtTthc  mmtx  <.',C'ncration ;  to  provide  the  means 
d  wVi^ttTicc  for  a  growing  coaununity;  to  take 

iti  the  councils  and  administer  the  goveni- 
^..^l     ^our  country ;  to  bear  before  the  world 

♦uiidarJ  of  our  holy  religion.  You  would 
,i,«s»<e  U.I  acquit  yourselves  honorably  and  con- 
*i.«t.tiously  in  these  and  in  minor  duties,  and 
-?«.-;ajber  tbat  every  hour  you  spend  in  a  useless 
n^iy.MT ;  every  dollar  you  squander  unnecessarily ; 
f-i  ff-j  i.;ta  \ovi  diminish  your  physical  or  meuhil 

rs,  lessens  your  ability  to  perform  these 
*r;^J  obligations.  Be  assured  by  one  who, 
■ki.r,tiZ  twenty  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life,  was 
*(i!ivt;  to  the  habit  of  using  tobacco,  and  who, 
li-rfiforo,  speaks  from  experience,  that  it  is  a 
ev»t  prolific  source  of  evil,  and  consecjuent])^ 
tierv  liiiiHilse  of  virtue  and  of  honor  should  prompt 
t-rj  u>  guard  against  it  as  against  a  cruel  and 
:..i.Lorous  enemy. 

natividu,  m  Y.  '       S.  11. 


BENJAMIN  BANNKKER. 

liuiijamin  Banneker  was  bom  in  ]?altImorc 
;:;ty,  near  the  village  of  Ellicott's  Mills,  in  the 
•,  .-.r  17']2.  His  lather  was  a  native  African,  and 
■  ia-)tlicr  the  child  of  Afiica;  so  (Iilll  to  no  ad- 
r^'xture  of  the  blood  of  the  white  man  was  he  ia- 
•:•  i't  'J  for  liis  peculiar  and  extraordinary  abilities. 
Hi-  father  was  a  slave,  but  his  mother,  a  free 
<  jiiiAii,  by  her  industry,  purchased  his  freedom. 
Tlu^y  purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres, 
w!;iL-h  afterwards  went  to  their  son.  At  school 
}><.-!ij:miin  received  the  merest  rudiments  of  learn- 
K'.;. ;  in  all  beyond  he  was  his  own  instructor.  He 
Isb'jrcd  for  his  livelihood,  yet  his  disciplined 
KiUid  received  and  stored  away  knowledge  that 
Itcf'ire  many  years  made  him  the  wonder  of  the 
country  around  him.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he 
(■>jr!trived  and  made  a  clock,  whicli  proved  an  ex- 
cellent time  piece.  He  had  seen  a  watch,  but 
t»'.'t  a  cluck,  such  an  article  not  yet  having  found 
it<  Way  into  the  quiet  and  secluded  valley  in  which 
fcc  lived. 

llie  making  of  this  clock  probably  led  to  his 
i-'.'iiig  employed  by  the  Ellicott  family,  as  they, 
i'fcour,se,  would  prefer  men  of  a  mechanical  turn 
'  fiuiud.  In  1787,  Mr.  Georga  Ellicott  lent  him 
M-iyer  s Tables,  Ferguson's  Astronomy,  and  Lcad- 
J>e.-iter's  Lunar  Tables;  and  along  with  these, 
'•■'010  astronomical  instruments.  Mr.  Ellicott  was 
i'-cidentally  prevented  from  giving  Banneker  any 
''■'ivrmation  as  to  the  use  of  cither  books  or  in- 
'ifuin.'uts  at  the  time  he  lent  them,  but  before 
again  met  him,  and  the  interval  was  a  brief 
^^'C,  Banneker  was  independent  of  any  instruc- 
and  was  already  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
jJoit  of  ilie  new  world  which  was  thus  opened  to 

view.  From  this  time  the  study  of  astronomy 
'^^■<--.iiue  tlie  groat  object  of  his  life,  and  for  a 
r?*'*'*"_  be  aluio.st  disapfieared  from  the  sight  of 

neighbors.    His  favorite  time  for  study  v/as 


the  night,  when  he  could  look  out  -upon  the 
]i!ancts,  whose  story  he  Wits  reading,  and  whose 
laws  he  was  gradually  but  sui'cly  mastering. 

A'^ery  soon  alter  the  possession  of  the  books 
spoken  of  had  drawn  Bannekcr's  attciitiun  to 
astronomy,  he  determined  to  compile  an  alnumac, 
that  being  the  most  familiar  use  that  occurrc  1  lo 
him  of  the  information  he  had  acquired.  Of  the 
labor  of  the  work,  few  of  those  can  form  an  esii- 
mate  who  would  at  this  day  commence  such  a 
task,  with  all  the  assistance  afforded  by  accurate 
tables,  and  \\cll  digested  rules,  iianncker  ii.ad 
no  such  aid  ;  and  it  is  narrated  as  a  well  kii(.v<  n 
fact,  that  he  commenced  and  had  advanced  far 
in  the  preparation  of  the  logarithms  nccc-^.'^ary  fur 
his  purpose,  when  he  was  furni.shed  witli  a  ~<x  of 
tables  by  Mr.  Ellicutt.  AVhen  the  a!man:;c  v.-as 
prepared,  Mr.  James  McHcnry,  of  I'altiindr.-', 
with  a  commendable  interest,  wrote  to  iliiddanl 
&  Angell,  publishei'.'-.  in  that  city,  and  urj'.-i  it.- 
publication.  Thus  was  primed  an  origiri.'!! 
almanac,  by  an  African,  in  1792.  He  continued 
preparing  them  until  the  year  1802.  JcHV-r.-uri 
wrote  him  a  letter  on  the  appearance  of  the  fir-t 
almanac.  The  Commissioner  to  run  the  ten  miles 
square  of  the  District  of  Cohunbia,  invited  llnn- 
neker  to  be  present  at  the  runnings,  and  tr.'.it'-l 
l;im  with  much  consideration.  On  his  rcturii,  ho- 
used to  say  of  them  that  "  they  were  a  civil  sot 
of  gentlemen,  \s\\o  had  overlooked  his  comnlcxion 
on  account  of  his  attainments,  aiid  liad  S'>  fii- 
honored  him  as  to  invite  him  to  be  seated  at 
their  table  ;  an  honor,"  he  added,  "  which  he  liail 
thought  fit  to  decline,  and  requested  that  a  i-ide 
table  niight  be  provided  for  him." 

In  1804  this  remarkable  man  died,  in  tlie 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  his  remains 
are  deposited,  without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot, 
near  the  dwelling  which  he  occupied  during  his 
life-time.  His  land  went  to  tlie  Ellicotts,  who 
had  purchased  it  for  an  annuity.  The  follov.-ing 
is  an  extract  from  .Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Ellicott  s 
letter  in  regard  to  ]3anneker  : — 

"During  the  whole  of  his  long  life  he  lived  re- 
spectably and  much  esteemed  by  all  who  became 
ac(juainted  with  him,  but  more  especially  by  tlmse 
who  could  fully  appreciate  his  genius  and  tlieex-^ 
tent  of  his  aequireiHeiits.  Although  his  mod'-  el 
life  was  regular  and  extremely  retired,  living 
alone — having  never  married — cooking  his  own 
victuids,  and  washing  his  own  clothes,  and 
scarcely  ever  being  absent  from  home,  yet  there 
was  nothing  misanthro]>ic  in  his  character,  t^r  a 
gentleman,  wlio  knew  him,  thus  s)ieaks  ol  : 
'  I  recollect  him  well.  He  was  a  brave-lu  ■king, 
pleasant  man,  with  something  very  noble  in  \.\< 
a])pearanee.  His  mind  was  evidently  mu;-ii  en- 
grossed in  his  calculations,  but  he  wa-*  glad  :dvav!| 
to  receive  the  visits  which  we  often  paid  hiiu. 

Another  of  Mr.  Ellicott's  CMrre-^p..nd.en!s 
writes  as  follows  :  "  When  1  wa<  a  boy,  I  be  -ame 
very  much  interested  in  him,  (]>anneker,)  as 
his    manners  were  those    of  a  perfect  gentle- 
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man ;  kind,  generous,  humane,  dignified  and 
pleasing;  abounding  in  information  on  all  the 
variou?  .subjects  and  incidents  of  the  d:!y  j  very 
Djodot^t  and  unassuming,  and  deligliling  in  so- 
ciety at  liis  oivn  house.  I  have  seen  him  fre- 
quently. His  head  was  covered  with  a  thick 
suit  of  white  hair,  which  gave  him  a  very  vener- 
able and  dignified  aj)pearanee.  Ilis  dress  was 
uniformly  of  superfine  drab  broadcloth,  made  in 
the  old  style  of  a  plain  coat,  with  straight  collar, 
long  waistcoat,  and  a  broad  brimmed  hat. 
His  color  was  not  jet  lilack,  but  decidedly  negro. 
In  size  and  personal  appearance,  the  statue  of 
Franklin,  at  the  Library  in  Philadelphia,  as  seen 
from  the  street,  is  a  perfect  likoicss  of  him. 
Whenever  I  have  seen  it,  it  has  always  reminded 
me  of  Banneker.  Go  to  his  house  whenever  you 
would,  cither  by  day  or  night  there  was  con- 
stantly standing,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  a 
large  table,  covered  with  books  and  papers.  As 
he  was  an  eminent  mathematician,  he  was  con- 
sf-antly  in  correspondence  with  other  mathenuiti- 
clans  in  this  country,  with  whom  there  was  an 
interchange  of  questions  of  difficult  solution." 

The  extent  of  his  knowledge  is  not  so  remark- 
able as  that  he  acquired  what  he  did  under  the 
circumstances  we  have  described.'  It  might  be 
o-iifl  l,v  -t-lincr"  rli«rio^'ed  to  «nncT  at  his  ^^^ini'ilr^ 
story,  if  there  be  any  such,  that  after  all  he  was 
but  an  alm:jnac  maker,  a  \ery  humble  personage 
in  the  ranks  of  astronomical  science.  But  that 
the  ahiianac  maker  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  from  1791  to  1802, 
should  have  been  a  free  black  man,  is,  to  use  the 
language  of  j\Ir.  Jefl'crson,  a  fact  to  which  his 
Avhole  color  has  a  right  for  their  justification 
against  the  doubts  that  have  been  entertained  of 
them. — PJtilailt  Jjiliia  Gar.cttc. 
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The  Slave  Trade. — Recent  events  have 
draivn  the  attention  of  the  public  mind  in  an 
unusual  degree  to  the  subject  of  the  African 
Slavetrade.  The  arrival,  not  long  since,  at  Charles- 
ton, of  the  I>cho,  with  .a  cargo  of  slaves,  cap- 
tured under  American  colors  by  a  U.  S.  cruiser, 
and  the  more  recent  rumor,  now  believed  to  be 
true,  of  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of 
slaves  from  Afnc;i  into  Georgia, by  means  of  the 
yacht  WunJci-cr  ;  the  pei-sistcnt  effints  in  several 
Soulhern  States,  to  introduce  African  slaves  un- 
der another  name  ;  the  attempt  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina  to  nullify  the  U.  S.  law 
which  prohibits  American  vessels  fiom  engaging 
in  tlie  .slave  trade  between  Africa  and  other 
foreign  countries,  and  the  frequent  fitting  out  of 


vessels  in  our  Northern  ports  as  slavers,  t<..  . 
with  other  circumstances,  ju'ove  the  e.xi.-:., 
a  determination  to  su])ply  the  demand  fn 
which  will  never  cease  while  slavery  it::.-';; 
tinues.    Almost  at  the  moment  when  ibo  .'■  ■ 
cans  were  lauded  on  the  shores  of  Georgia,  ■ 
was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  that  ."r;.- 
to  provide  for  the  steps  necessary  to  strike  i: 
its  Constitution  the  provision  that  "  there  .'■!. 
be  no  future  importation  of  slaves  into  tlii.?.^';.- 
from  A  frica  or  any  other  foreign  place,  after ; 
first  of  October  next,  (1791)."    After  discu.  -: 
the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  46  to  47 — 
1  majority;  but  the  question  was  subscqud,- 
re-considered  and  laid  on  tlie  table,  proballv 
be  called  up  again,  by  yeas  02,  nays  38. 

The  Southern  advocates  of  slavery  feel  tliat 
laws,  whetlier  of  the  United  States  or  of  iin!: 
dual  States,  that  prohibit  the  foreign  slave  tn- 
and  declare  it  to  be  piracy,  are  an  abiding  sti: 
u])On  the  Vihole  system  of  .slavery.  Ilencc 
find  a  mcniber  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  ii-'. 
this  language : 

"  Tlie  time  has  arrived  in  the  history  of  i' 
country  lor  ruen  to  take  position  on  this  sul'i^ 
and  the  Southern  people  ought  to  pluck  tlieh- 
out  of  their  own  eyes  before  they  attempt  to  c 
the  mote  out  of  the  eyes  of  our  Nortl^ 
brethren.    If  we  first  purge  our  Constitution  :> 
our  laws  of  these  abolition  heresies,  we  can  tl. 
consistently  ask  the  North  to  believe  with  v 
but  while  we  acknowledge  the  evil  of  slavery 
prohibiting  it  from  our  shores,  can  we  cx[ 
them  to  call  it  anything  but  a  sin  ?  Ther^ 
but  one  way  to  fight  this  question,  and  that  i.- 
place  it  on  the  right  ground,  the  .strong  grmi: 
We  demoralize  our  course  by  taking  weak  j 
tions  and  making  unfounded  admis.sions.    I  l^- 
not  the  .slightest  doubt  of  our  final  succes.s,  it 
take  right  ground,  and  shape  our  actions  acci 
ingly.    If  we  lake  wrong  ground,  I  fear  ali 
lost.    The  fire  of  fanaticism  is  coming  down  u; 
us ;  to  resist  it  successfully  we  must  put  en 
]ianoply  of  law,  and  arm  ourselves  at  every  p'  '' 
This  we  cannot  do  while  we  acknowleibje  i 
means  by  which  we  acquired  it  ought  to  be  ] 
hibited." 

Another  strong  inducement  on  the  j^art  <-''•  • 
planters  for  a  removal  of  the  restriction  en  '. 
foreign  slave  trade,  is  the  high  price  of  b' ' 
bred  slaves.  Those  who  believe  that  a  Ira'! 
hunianbelngs  is  not,  in  itself,  sinful,  cannot — -i- 
iiidecd,  who  can  ?  conqu'chend  why  a  coiuni' . 
which  is  legal  between  3[aryland  and  Gc"?- 
becomes  piratical  when  attempted  between  \'- 
and  the  United  States, 
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f%t  Oomcstic  ijlavctrade  is  undoubtedly  ncces- 
.         the  coutiiiucd  existence  of  slavery,  and 
., U  ittll-:- pToniid  to  hope  for  an  entire  sup- 
„--,,s.ro  «i'  the  foreign  traffic,  in  some  form  or 
wfiil'-''-     constantly  increasing  demand  for 
/  f^nvlucts  of  slave  labor  overbalances  the  sup- 
,"f  v4"s»l-ive,s  in  the  home-market. 
-■.>mi;  remarks  in  The  Friend  a.  few  years  since 
U  subject,  may  be  aptly  revived  : 

-  We  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  Sla- 
5  ,_jy_ — the  monstrous  system  of  cruelty  and 
,---.r.^»:>ion,  which  is  the  blight  and  the  disgrace 
.  '^  mse  of  the  fairest  portions  of  our  own  favoi'ed 
I, — slavery  is  the  source  and  the  support  of 
■Ji,*  ilavo  trade,  with  all  its  crimes  and  its  bar- 
*c?itics.  It  is  slavery  which  sharpens  the  avarice 
/'.he  manstealer — stimulates  him  to  inake  the 
i':\'jht  attack  upon  the  peacefal  and  unsuspect- 
:  ihitives  of  Africa,  and,  with  fire  and  sword, 
•    ivo  tliem  to  hopeless  captivity.    It  is  the 
.'it  which  slavery  holds  out  that  induces  him 
:  ■  iT.im  them  into  the  stifling  hold  of  the  slave- 
tlicre  to  endure  torments  that  cause  hu- 
<-;:iity  to  shudder,  and  under  which  the  strong- 
•      ilia' and  pl)\ ;  L,.!  povi'ers  S'/uii  give  way  ; 
i:.]  while  slavery  continues — while  the  slave 
-■n !;f r  .finds  his  coffee,  his  cottoir  and  his  sugar, 
v.  -'d  him  a  price  which  enables  hiui  to  pur- 
!-o  the  free  bom  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa, 
v.  ii;aiiy-fold  the  cost  of  their  importation,  there 
Httie  hope  that  tlie  most  stringent  laws  will  be 
iffeotual  to^suppress  the  slavctrade.    To  do  this, 
vt'e  must  take  away  the  inducement.    We  must 
ft-move  the  golden  prospects  which  tempt  the 
tJitn- stealer  to  his  nefarious  employment;  and 
*hcn  once  the  system  of  slavery  shall  fall  before 
the  moral  and  religions  sense  of  the  people,  the 
'i!""i"?nsiou  of  the  traffic   in  human  tlesh  will 
^>i\li\\-  as  a  necessary  consequence." 

Hut  how  are  these  "  golden  prospects  "  to  be 
.'eiiiuved  ?  Wc  would  bring  the  matter  home  to  iu- 
"^'■•■i.Jual  consideration,  in  language  similar  to  that 
'•i-cJ  on  a  former  occasion.  The  first  sensation 
I'''>iuced  in  the  mind  of  a  humane  person  by 
I'.-atling  accounts  of  the  slave  trade,  is  probably 
».l  abhorrence  of  the  cruel  traffic,  mingled  with 
}=*y  for  its  victims  and  sorrow  for  the  immediate 
»t'tir.<,  who  are  generally  regarded  as  amongst 
^''<-  most  degraded  and  wicked  of  mankind.  Per- 
'■•'I'S  few  of  the  readers  of  common  newspapers, 
'^'licn  these  accounts  meet  their  eyes,  think,  for 
*  *:ngle  moment,  of  being  themselves,  in  the 
^M^t  degree,  implicated  in  the  ]ioirD)lt;  ti-ansac- 
'-fliey  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
*f!i<-l!ier  any  act  of  theirs  is  connected,  either  di- 
.''.•etly  or  indii'ecdy,  with  a  system  of  wrong,  so 


distant  and  so  utterly  abhorrent  to  th'oir  ideas  of 
hunianily  and  religion. 

I3ut  in  referring  to  particular  ca.ses,  and  con- 
templating the  deiilurnbk-  fact  that  MTM-IONS  of 
Africans  have  miserably  perished  in  the  .'l:i.vcry- 
made  wars  of  their  own  country  and  in  tlie 
crowded  slave  ship.s,  and  been  doomed  to  slavery 
and  its  sufferings  in  America,  the  questions  may 
fairly  be  asked: — What  is  the  object  of  a  ;;ys'eni 
so  vast  in  its  extent  and  so  destructive  in  its  ef- 
fects? and  upon  what  does  it  rely  for  suj)port  ? 

When  an  English  Friend,  who  wxs  in  thi.-^ 
country  a  few  years  since,  remonstrated  v.itli  a 
slavetrader,  on  the  iniquitous  character  of  his 
business,  the  latter,  feeling  the  truth  of  tlie  lrit« 
saying — "It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,"  an- 
swered— "I  am  no  more  to  blame  than  tlie  slave- 
holders who  purchase  the  slaves."  (Maiming 
some  credit  to  himself  on  the  score  of  hum  Miity, 
he  added  : — "  I  often  take  them  from  bad  ni;i~tcrs 
and  sell  them  to  better."  The  slavehuldcr  met 
the  expostulation  of  our  friend  on  the  sini'ulnc^? 
of  holding  slaves,  Y.Itli  the  question: — "■Why 
do  you,  then,  buy  the  produce  of  their  labor  !r' 
He  could  not  reply,  as  he  might  now,  tiiat  he 
did  not  purchase  such  produce  ;  and  he  was  prob- 
ably strongly  impressed  with  the  sentiim  nt.  that 
to  be  effective  advocates  of  any  principle  wc 
must  have  clean  hands. 

These  anecdotes  plainly  indicate  the  prupcr 
ansv.'crs  to  the  questions  relative  to  the  object 
and  support  of  the  slave  trade.  In  whatever  de- 
gree the  slaveholder,  his  system  being  cstabli.~h- 
ed,  may  be  induced  to  cling  to  it  by  otlur  con- 
siderations, thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  grand 
object  in  purchasing  slaves  is  GAIX — the  gaui 
wliich  he  expects  to  derive  from  the  sale  of  the 
proditcts  of  their  labor.  The  enormous  jiiDfits  of 
the  slave  trade  are  a  sure  index  to  the  motive 
which  influences  the  trader. 

It  seems,  then,  that  neither  the  slavt-tradcri 
nor  the  slaveholders  consider  themselves  "  .din- 
ners above  all  men,"  but  they  reasonably  con- 
clude that  those  who,  by  shaking  hands  wit!: 
them  in  purchasing  the  fruits  of  slavery,  fur!i;~l» 
the  grand  motive  and  means  which  ni,iMit;.nt 
the  whole  system,  are  participators  in  t!ic  re- 
sjjonsibility  and  the  crime. 

We  cannot  perceive  how  any  other  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at  by  a  thorouglily  honest  and 
unprejudiced  inquirer;  and  wliatever  active  ex- 
ertions to  promote  the  destruction  of  the  un- 
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cliristiau  S3steni  maybe  required  of  any,  wo  be- 1  l^e  innnifested  a  pntiont  ami  sulimiBPivestatf! 


lieve  that  sound  moral  priucljiles,  which,  in  this 
cai^e,  cannot  be  separated  from  religious  duty, 
demand  that  all  should  faithfully  endeavor  to 
wash  their  own  luinds  from  the  evil. 


CoMiMON  Plack  Book  to  the  HolyBiblk. 
— The  American  Tract  Society  has  issued  an 
edition  of  John  Locke's  Common  Place  Book  to 
the  Holy  Bil)1c^  being  a  Lrgc  collection  of  texts 
of  IIolj-  Scripture  arranged  under  many  heads 
to  illustrate  and  explain  the  various  Christian 
doctrines,  and  forming  an  octavo  volume  of  413 
pages.  Price  GO  cents  ;  postage  prepaid,  2G  cents 
additional.  No.  150  Nassau  street  New  York; 
28  Coruhill,  Boston,  and  929  (Jhesnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Amongst  the  subjects  mentioned  under  the 
general  heads,  and  thus  illustrated  by  all  the 
Scripture  texts  jelating  to  each,  ai'e  the  nature, 
attributes  and  works  of  God ;  man's  first  state 
and  his  fall;  man's  salvation  and  redemption, 
how  it  came  and  by  v/hat  moans;  the  duties  of 
ijoJievers  towards  God;  towards  each  other;  to- 
wards all  men ;  how  God  works  in  the  hearts 
and  spirits  of  believers  ;  ccc. 


repo.sing  wifli  llr  in  r('lia)icc  on  the  merits  anrln:;, 
of  his  adorable  Saviou)-,  pivincr  evidence  oil).,.  . 
sustaining  ann  oi'  divine  help  being  underniTui,  ■., 
su))port  and  bear  up  liis  drooping  .si>)rit,  as  wln.rj  •,: . 
solemn  summons  came  lie  met  i1  viih  joy  aii  l  ; 
with  grief. 


Makiuet),  At  Friends  Meeting,  Walnut  Grove,  on 
the  11th  of  the  Uih  month,  185S,  E.nocu  Baukek,  to 
Maky  Jane  Andki^ws,  both  members  of  Sugar  Plain 
Monthly  Meeting,  ]?ooue  County,  Indiana. 


Died,  On  tlie  8th  of  11th  month  last,  Sarah,  wife 
of  .lohn  D,ivis,in  the  49th  year  of  her  age,  an  esteemed 
member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  Union  County, 
Indiana.  During  a  short  sickness  "  she  retained  her 
lueok  and  quiet  spirit,  being  resigned  to  the  divine 
will,  and  thus  evincing  the  triumph  of  true  Christian 
faith  in  her  peaceful  close. 

 ,  On  the  5th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Carth- 
age, Ru.sh  County,  Indiana,  Aakox  Dkapek,  aged 
nearly  seventy-tivo  years,  a memboi- of  AValnut  liidge 
Monthly  and  Carthage  I'reparative  Mectiujj.  His  sick- 
ness (being  a  disease  of  the  heart  and  linigs, )  was 
short  anil  painful,  which  he  endured  ',vith  patience 
and  resignation,  and  his  end  it  is  believed  was  in 
peace. 

 >  Near  Richmond,  12th  mo.  .'ith,  1S58,  Rurn 

An.v,  wife  of  Hugh  W.  Maxwell,  in  the  3Gth  year  of 
her  ago. 

Emeline,  daughter  of  the  above  named  Frien<ls, 
deceased  11th  mo.  22d,  1858,  in  the  12lh  year  of  her 
age  ;  members  of  White  Water  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Indiana. 

 ,  In  Hancock  County,  Indiana,  on  the  12th  of 

IHh  nionth  last,  Iii:xA.iAii  Bi.mouh,  a  member  of 
Walnut  Ridge  .Monthly  Meeting-,  in  the  Oyth  year  of 
his  age. 

lie  was  confined  to  tlie  house  and  nmsf  of  the  time 
to  his  bed  for  aljout  eight  months,  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  Ills  jiainful  disease,  his  physical  sullering  was 
riiuch  of  the  time  very  intense,  through  all  of  which 


THK  BIBLE  IN  TURKEY. 

A  letter  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  J'/,':  . 
Society  Ptccord,"  from  an  agent  of  the  Soei..-.. 
in  Constantinople,  says  : — "Yeu  will  rcjuiuc 
learn,  that  iiotwithstanditig  the  outbreaks   .  ■ 
iMuslcm  fanaticism  in  various  parts  of  the  (!.. 
pire,  and  the  excited,  angry  feelings  which  cxl-: 
in  the  minds  ol  the  more  bigoted  MoliamuiC'],:;,' 
against  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Christian,  i: 
glorious  work  which  God  has  commenced  iii  th( 
behalf  is  a  steady  growing  work.    The  4,0!" 
copies  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  Psalms,  M-liiv;i- 
have  in  one  way  and  another  been  distributi.i; 
among  the  Turks  since  tlie  beginning  of  ISoo. 
are  proving  good  seed.    New  cases  of  interc-i 
come  to  our  knowledge  every  week — perhap.s  1 
ought  to  say  almost  every  day.    The  raoveme!!t 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  class.   Bough  soldier^, 
artisans,  merchants,  and  men  of  high  rank,  conic 
to  the  bookstore,  seek  out  the  colporteur,  vi.-il 
^\'iliiams,  and  find  their  way  to  the  liouscj 
of  the  missionaries,  often  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, that  they  may  learn  of  Jesus  Christ,  an^l 
understand  more  fully  the  truths  he  has  revealed 
iu  his  Gospel. 

You  ask  in  regard  to  eolportagc,  and  suggcit 
the  probability  that  the  Board  will  enter  some- 
what into  this  work  also  in  this  field.  I 
find  my  interest  in  this  work  grooving  deeper 
week  by  week.  It  is  true  the  sales  of  Scripture? 
are  not  large  ;  sometimes  the}-  are  meagre.  But 
the  efiiciency  and  usefulness  of  such  an  agency 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  Bible- 
and  Testaments  sold.  The  men  thus  cniployeJ 
talk  with  all  classes;  and  ofteu  their  earnest  ap- 
peals, based  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  rivei 
the  attention,  and  awaken  the  consciences  of 
multitudes,  who  might  otherwise  remain  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  great  salvation. 

About  two  weeks  since,  for  ■  several  days  iu 
succession,  I  chanced  to  meet,  in  my  walks  about 
the  city,  the  colporteur  who  labors  principally 
among  the  Turks.  At  one  time  I  remained  with 
him  nearly  an  hour,  to  observe  his  operations, 
and  encourage  him  in  his  work.  During  that 
hour  more  than  200  persons  must  have  passed 
us.  Of  these,  perhaps  forty  stopped  to  look  a' 
his  books.  Among  them  were  Turks  apyiarently 
of  high  rank,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
Testament,  and  sit  down  by  the  humble  colpor- 
teur's side,  and  after  reading  a  few.  passages,  ask 
liiiu  to  explain  their  purport.  AYlien  these  pass- 
ed on  their  way,  six  ladies,  very  richly  dressed, 
stofiped  at  the  little  stand.  Our  brother  handed 
them  a  Testament  in  the  Turkish  character,  tell- 
ing them  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  Holy  Book. 
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f«:'ji  c-f  Hicm  took  one,  and,  to  my  surprise, 
,  v;!ti  riu<  ntly  read  several  passages.  They  tar- 
■  Xfsi  tea  or  fiTtecD  minutes,  and  listened  very  ut- 
tef4?jv«.'lv  to  the  earnest  words  of  our  brother  as 

E.-^ld'tln  in  of  the  only  way  of  .--alvation  by 
f;^rs*  Ciirlst.  After  they  left,  five  boys,  on  their 
91%  fmiii  tifhool,  stopped  and  asked  the  price  of 

four  tiospcl-,  saying,  as  they  went  away  that 
n-i.«hcd  one  to  road  by  themselves.  An- 
<lcT  daj',  on  my  return  home  from  the  book- 
t;-.rc,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower.  Hur. 
r*;f:ii  to  tiie  nearest  shelter,  1  found  a  colporteur 
iiforiiig  his  books  to  a  company  of  Turks  gather- 
id  around  his  stand.    As  many  of  them  could 

n-ad,  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  or  twchty- 
5*1)  year.-;  of  age  olTcred  to  read  to  them.  The 
?-.:*u!t  was,  that  he  became  so  interested  in  what 
W  read  that  he  bought  a  Testament,  that  he 
ta'irlit  read  to  his  friends  the  good  things  he 
i-nnd  in  it.  I  would  not  have  these  incidents 
rs'tTpreted  too  frcel}';  they  are  given  as  illustra- 
•.'■,<■  of  the  work  the  colporteurs  find  to  do.  I 
■  j-t  that  the  Board  will  authorize  me  to  employ 
\'.  two  in  this  city,  and  not  less  than  four 
other  places. 


RKSPTRATTON  AND  SUFFOCATION. 

When  we  breathe  over  and  over  again  the 
■.line  air,  we  gradually  vitiate  it  by  the  constant 
-  ilialation  of  carbonic  acid,   which  gradually 

rlrigs  the  air  up  to  the  point  where  the  difference 
tfUveen  it  and  the  blood — as  regards  the  propor- 
:imA  of  caibonic  acid — -disappears.    The  blood 
r'yiftis  to  be  arterialised,  and  the  vital  functions 
Are  arrested.    In  vain  docs  t!ie  air  still  contain  a 
vi^ntity  of  life-giving  oxygen  ;  the  blood  cannot 
"iiC  it  up,  because  it  cannot  get  rid  of  the  car- 
'-■Hic  acid,  and  it  cannot  get  rid  of  its  carbonic 
because  the  conditions  of  the  exchange  are 
sWnt.    To  make  an  animal  breathe  air  over- 
itarged  with  carbonic  acid,  is  equivalent  to  a 
:;r.viual  prevention  of  his  breathing  at  all.  Suffo- 
'■■ilion  results  from  vitiated  air  in  precisely  the 
'J-Jie  manner  as  from  interception  of  the  air. 
\hhough  burking  and  gaggi)ig  are  crimes  which 
tiie  public,  that  public  seems  almost  indlf- 
^-tcut  to  the  milder  form  of  the  same  murder 
it  is  called  "  want  of  ventilation."  In  spite 
the  historical  infamy  of  the  Black  Hole  at 
'  slcutta,  our  prisons,  hospitals,  theatres,  churches, 
other  public  buildings,  were  left  disgracefully 
''^'glected,  until,  thanks  to  the  energetic  labors 

our  sanitary  reformers,  public  attention  Avas 
*-''.>u/ic-d.    That  thousands  luive  been  the  victinis 

public  ignorance  on  this  important  matter,  may 
•"-*  ■••liowfi  by  a  single  example.  The  deaths  of 
'i«s--born  infants  between  the  ages  of  1  and  1.5 
'^V'Si  which  in  the  Dublin  Lying-In-IIospital 
^'ouiited  iu  the  course  of  four  years  to  2941  out 
•_  i*ioU  births,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  onl}^ 

-J  deaths  during  the  same  period,  after  a  new 
'/•■-:cui  of  veiitilalion  had  been  adopted.  Thus 


more  than  2.500  deaths,  or  1  iu  ev.  ry  '!  birtlis, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  bad  ventilation.  In 
J'higland  the  jadjlic  is  daily  bcconnng  juore  en- 
lightened on  tlie  subject  of  ventilation,  although 
a  dangerous  indifi'ereuce,  springing  I'rom  want  of 
elementary  knowledge,  is  still  prev.-dent,  and 
taxes  the  ])atience  of  reformers ;  but  in  the  coun- 
try where  these  lines  are  written,  it  is  paiiiful  to 
observe  that  even  hi-lily-cuUivatcd  men  seem 
almost  insensible  to  tlie  imiiortance  of  fresh  air. 
The  Oermans  sit  for  hours  in  low  crowded  room.^, 
80  dense  with  tobac>;o-.smokc  that  on  entering  you 
cannot  recognize  your  friends;  and  .'^o  vifi;ited  is 
the  atmosphere  by  the  compound  of  breath,  bad 
tobacco,  human  exlialations,  and  an  iron  .'■tove, 
that  at  first  it  seems  Impo.s.sible  for  vt.iu  To  brcadie 
in  it.  Even  in  their  jirivate  rooms  tliL-y  biealhe 
a  liot,  musty,  cJri/  air,  which  makes  an  J  '.HL'li-haian 
g;isp  for  an  open  window.  It  is  true  that  aftor  a 
while  j'ou  get  accustomed  to  the  air.  Vnu  als-) 
get  accustomed  to  that  of  the  smoke-filled  ta\crii. 
On  entering,  you  felt  it  would  be  imj  possible  to 
stay  there  ten  minutes;  but  in  le.ss  tlian  ten 
minutes  it  has  become  quite  tolcralile,  and  iu 
half  an  hour  scarcely  a])preciable.  If  you  quii 
the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  return  once  mure 
after  having  breathed  fresh  air,  again  you  per- 
ceive the  poisonous  condition  of  the  atnio.^phcre, 
but  again  you  will  get  accustomed  to  it,  aiul 
seem  to  breathe  freely  in  it. 

^Vas  this  atmosphere  really  mjt  injiiriunsy  or 
have  your  sensations,  like  sentinels asleoji,  coase<l 
to  warn  you  of  the  danger  ?  To  answer  tliis,  we 
will  first  bring  forward  some  cxperiment.s  ij»- 
stltuted  by  Claude  Bernard  .on  the  infiueiiees  of 
vitiated  air.  A  sparrow  left  in  a  bell-gla-s  to 
breathe  over  and  over  again  the  same  air,  will 
live  in  it  for  upwards  of  three  hours;  but  at  tlie 
close  of  the  second  liour — when  there  is  conse- 
quently still  air  of  suSicieut  purity  to  permit  (/ii.< 
sparrow  breathing  it  for  more  than  an  hour 
longer— if  a  fresh  and  vigorous  sparrow  be  intro- 
duced, it  will  expire  almost  immediately.  The 
air  vrhich  would  suffice  for  the  respirati'jn  f'f  one 
sparrow,  suffocates  another.  Nay  more,  if  tlie 
s]:nirrow  be  taken  from  the  glass  at  the  close  oi 
tlie  third  hour,  when  very  feeble,  it  may  be  re- 
stored to  activity  ;  and  no  sooner  has  it  recovered 
sufiicient  vigor  to  fly  about  again,  than,  if  once 
more  introduced  into  the  atmosphe.e  I'mn!  which 
it  was  taken,  it  will  perish  immediately.  .Vuuthi-r 
cxpcilment  points  to  a  similar  result.  A  s, 'arrow 
is  confined  in  a  bell-glass,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  it  is  still  active,  alihotiiih  ob- 
viously sufiering  ;  a  second  sparrow  is  introduceii ; 
in  about  ten  minutes  the  new-comer  is  dead,  while 
the  original  occupant  flics  about  the  Iccluro-rooui 
as  soon  as  liberated. 

One  cannot  try  experiments  on  hunn.n  boing^< 
as  omanimals,  but  accident  and  disease  frcppiontly 
I'nrnish  us  with  experiments  made  to  our  hand. 
What  has  been  just  related  oi'  the  birds,  is  con- 
firmed by  an  a'eeideul.  which  bcfel  iwo  young 
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Frencliwomcn.    They  were  in  a  room  lieatcd  by 
a  cokc-stove.    One  of  them  ^vas  sufibe;ifed,  and 
fell  senseless  on  the  ground.    The  other,  who 
was  in  bed,  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  resisted 
the  poisonous  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  scream  till  assistance  came.  They 
were  both  rescued,  but  the  healthy  girl,  who  had 
succumbed  to  the  noxious  air,  ^Yas  found  to  have 
a  paralysis  of  the  left  arm,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  six  months.    Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sparrows,  we  find  the  paradoxical  result  to  be, 
that  the  pni'-onous  action  of  a  vitiated  air  is  better 
resisted  by  tlio  feeble,  sickly  organism,  than  by  the 
vigorous,  healthy  organism.    1  he  paradox  ad- 
mits of  a  plvysiological  explanation.     In  the 
vitiated  air  of  a  German  Knei[>c,  as  in  that  of  the 
houses  of  the  poor,  we  find  those  who  have  had 
time  to  adjust  themst  Ives  to  it,  breathing  with- 
out apparent  inconvenience,  although  each  new- 
comer feels  the  air  to  be  vitiated  ;  and  because 
they  "  get  accustomed  to  it,"  peojde  very  naturally 
suppose  that  no  injurious  effect  can  follow.  Here 
lies  the  dangerous  flxllacy.    They  get  accustomed 
to  it,  indeed,  and  only  because  they  do  so  are 
they  contented  to  renjain  in  it;  but  at  what 
price  ?  by  what  means  ?    By  a  gradual  depres- 
sion of  all  the  f  tuictions  oi  mi\\i\o\\  and  secretion. 
In  this  depressed  condition  less  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  there  is  le.ss  needed  in  the  atmos- 
Iihere.    A  vitiated  air  Avill  suffice  for  the  respira- 
tion of  a  depressed  organism,  as  it  would  amply 
suffice  for  the  respiration  of  a  cold-blooded  animal. 
When  we  enter  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  our  breath- 
ing becomes  laborious  ;  the  conse(]nence  of  this 
is  a  depression  of  all  the  organic  functions,  and 
then  the  breathing  is  easy  again,  because  we  no 
longer  require  so  much  oxygen,  and  we  no  longer 
produce  so  much  carbonic  acid.    AVere  it  not  for 
this  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  the  medium, 
by  a  gradual  depression  of  the  functions,  con- 
tinued existence  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere  would 
be  impossible ;  we  sec  the  vigorous  bird  perish 
instantaneously  in  air  which  would  sustain  the 
cnieebled  bird  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  Thus 
does  Physiology  explain  the  paradox ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  points  out  the  fallacy  of  supposing 
that  bad  air  can  be  harmless  because  we  "  get 
accustoijied  "  to  it.    However  fortunate  a  circum- 
stance fur  those  who  have  to  breathe  bad  air, 
that  tlie  organism  is  quickly  depressed  to  such  a 
point  as  to  render  such  air  re.spirable,  no  one  will 
deny  that  depressiois  of  this  kind  are  necessarily 
injurioiLS, especially  when  frequently  experienced. 
There  is  indeed  a  woi'iderful  elasticity  in  the  or- 
ganism, enabling  it  to  adapt  itself  to  changing 
conditions;  but  a  frequent  depression  of  func- 
tional activity  must  be  injurious,  and  fatal  if  pro- 
longed. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  of  a 
Qrudu<il-d^}]nf,Uucut  of  the  organism,  as  contrasted 
with  one  less  gradual.  The  longer  the  time  al- 
lov/ed,  the  easier  is  this  adjustment.  Thus  a 
bird  will  live  three  hours  iu  a  certain  quantity  of 


air;  in  the  same  quantity,  two  biids  <i\  ■ 
species,  age,  and  size,  will  not  live  on,-  \ 
a  half,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  oidy  i  - 
and  a  quarter.    Conversely,  the  bird  w],' 
live  only  one  hour  in  a  pint  of  air,  will  \\  .. 
hours  in  two  pints. 

Enlightened  by  these  remarkable  m." 
shall  now  be  able  to  regard  Kespirai' 
physiological  function  rather  than  as  ■ 
physical  process.    On  more  than  one  oc-ca-',  ■ 
have  had  1r>  prot'^st  against  the  tciiueiicv  ; 
plain  vital  phenomena  by  physical  and  clu 
laws  only,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  c 
tions  specially' belonging  to  vital  phenomcu  ! 
we  must  repeat  that  protest  in  the  present  ■ 
That   Ilespiratiou  is  ultimately  depend'  ..-, 
physical  laws,  no  one  thinks  of  disputing; 
the  arduous  endeavor  to  detect  the  opcniii 
those  laws,  it  is  natural  that  men  should  H". 
the  still  more  difficult  study  of  vital  laws, 
we  think  it  can  be  shown  that  however 
analysis  may  trace  the  operation  of  the  l;iv  • 
gaseous  interchange  and  diffusion,  and  the  i  ■ 
densing  action  of  moist  membranes,  those  v 
only  conduct  us  to  the  threshold  ;  they  will  n.  ■■ 
open  for  us  the  temple.  These  physical  laws  rt  v^ 
onl)'  one  part  of  the  mystery.    Eesjii ration  i.- 1. 
a  simple  phj'sical  fiict.    It  is  the  function  oi  : 
living  organism,  and  as  such  receives  a  spec-., 
character  from  that  organism.    No  sooner  df'  . 
cease  to  regard  the  exclusively  physical  a.-^|. 
of  this  function — no  sooner  do  we  f:x  our  att'.  , 
tiou  on  the  organism  and  its  influence,  than  t!.^ 
whole  theory  we  have  raised  on  the  laws  of  ga.'^. 
ous  interchange  suddenly  totters  and  falls. 

[To  be  concluJcd.] 


THE  LIGHT  QUESTION. 

Our  age  may  be  characterised  as  one  of  grc:^t 
developments;  it  may  also  be  said  to  be  one  o; 
great  revolutions- — in  other  terms,  development.- 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  each  revolu- 
tionises the  preceding. 

Eeflection  on  this  subject  might  be  follow*  J 
into  many  details:  let  me  confine  myself  to  oni 
onlj',  in  the  present  ])apcr,  and  speak  of  what  h;v-- 
been  done,  and  is  yet  to  do,  in  that  department 
of  iudustr}'  and  economics  which  is  connectcl 
with  the  lighting  of  our  houses,  streets,  ware- 
houses and  shops  iu  this  northern  latitude. 

AVhen  I  was  a  boy,  all  this  was  done  by  the 
combustion  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils  in  one 
shape  or  another.  Miserable  as  was  the  lighting 
of  the  streets,  it  must  still  have  consumed  a  vast 
quantity  of  oil ;  and,  considering  that  oil  still 
bears  a  high  price,  after  its  complete  ejection 
from  use  on  the  grand  scale,  it  seems  quite  in- 
conceivable how  we  could  have  had  it  supj'llL''! 
in  suflicicnt  fjuantitj'  for  our  present  puvijose.  had 
not  this  application  of  gas  been  discovered.  J'>ven 
now,  with  our  countless  millions  of  gas-burners  m 
the  streets  and  shops,  and  the  ever-increasing  u.'^c 
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>  jS.,.  s.,nic  illuminator  in  private  dwellings,  the 
\'  <.f  can'llcs  jjocs  on  rising;  and  if  v.'c  could 
•  .  •itiiiate  liow  luany  tons  of  oil  and  tallow  are 
'Vriv  rqvrc'scntcd  by  our  total  gas-consumption, 
■..t  !-j".-u]<l  probably  feel  overwhelmed  by  the 
4|i&«ti"".  ^Vhat  should  we  have  done  without 

Ij  is  true  that  turnips  for  cattle-feeding  are 
crrown,  where  rape,  for  the  sake  of  its  oil, 
iSsiL'bi  in  old  times  have  found  a  preference;  but 
jj^e  tendency  of  this  change  must  be  to  increase 
likt  iitij'plv  of  meat,  and  also  that  of  animal  oil  in 
t£..vllu'r  form.  A  very  high  price  for  oil  would 
&t;»  (]<jubt  stimulate  its  production ;  but  the  dis- 
ojvery  of  a  cheap  and  inexhaustib!/;  ?)i'mc?T'^  sub- 
!t?!tiite  has  tended  to  the  growth  of  corn  and 
ciUK'-fooding  crops  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
itt.-load  of  oil-bearing  ones,  and  thus  indirectly 
<  -'jiorred  vast  benefits  u])on  the  community. 

(,)ije  reason  for  the  high  price  of  oils,  in  spite 
of  the  competition  of  gas,  is,  no  doubt,  the  ex- 
J«.!;sivc  use  of  that  material  in  lubricating  our 
ynchinery;  and  here  I  am  reminded  of  another 
i-i.'vresting  development. 

Siiuie  3"ears  ago,  the  substance  familiar  to  ns  as 
j-  ihii-oil  was  commercially  unknown ;  it  is  now 
iijiportcd  in  amazing  quantity,  and  is  the  general 
i'.ator  emjfloycd  I'd:  tlio  axles  of  our  r;iih7ay- 
rarriages.  The  consumption  of  it  in  this  way 
must  be  enormous ;  and  it  is  hardly  going  too  far 
!o  say,  that,  had  it  not  been  discovered  in  time, 
a  very  serious  diflicidty  would  have  arisen  in  re- 
fv^rt'iice  to  railway  locomotion.  I  verily  believe 
timt  every  particle  of  fat  now  converted  into  soap 
xnJ  candles  for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  trading 
<'l;i.s.';e3,  would  have  been  required  for  the  pur- 
jxjses  of  the  railway,  and  those  absolute  necessa- 
liis  of  life  been  unprocurable  at  any  price  within 
the  limits  of  ordinary  means.  Not  oidy,  then, 
h:is  this  wonderful  and  most  providential  supply 
of  oleaginous  matter  conferred  immense  benefits 
0(1  the  countries  from  which  we  derive  it — being 
to  them  a  '  development'  of  the  utmost  import- 
Mice — hut  it  has  also  done  for  us,  i)i  the  way  of 
lubrication  and  soap-boiling,  what  gas  has  done 
i-'i  the  lighting  department;  and  while  the  latter 
saved  us  from  darkness,  the  former  has  pre- 
vented our  being  driven  to  the  expedient  I  once 
kne  w  a  foreigner  adopt  in  travelling — that  is, 
wearing  hlach  linen  shirts  instead  of  white  ones 
— and  has  protected  us  from  coming  to  a  '  dcad- 
^>ck'  upon  the  iron  road. 

l>ut  now  we  come  to  revolutions.    No  sooner 

f^omcthing,  newly  discovered  and  painfully 
eiaborated,  fairly  established  as  a  '  develojjment,' 
than  something  else  is  brought  forward  which 
tlir'Mtens  its  supremacy.  Every  one  has  lieard 
^1  tliij  Irish  bogs.  Tiiey  differ  in  no  essential 
quality  from  the  '  mo.sse3'  of  ]'higland  and  Scot- 
land, being  a  vegetable  mould  of  •rreater  or  less 
OeU'-ity,  according  to  the  drainage-fall — coTuposed 
chii.-iiy  of  gigantic  moss  in  a  state  of  compression 
Mid  partial  decouiposition.    In  Ireland,  there  are 


vast  tracts  of  this  pcat-mnss  or  'hog,', and  it  is 
now  some  years  since  certain  new  fuctjs  respecting 
it  were  brought  to  light  under  the  all-scrutinising 
eye  of  modern  chemistry.  That  it  could  be  raadc 
to  furnish  a  sort  of  grease  capable  of  making 
candles,  &c.,  was  proved,  and  the  O't.n-.rmaii 
IMahon  produced  in  parliament  some  speciuicn? 
of  the  manufacture.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
matter  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  scientific 
fact  of  much  interest,  but  of  no  practical  utilitv. 
on  account  of  the  great  expense  of  production.  ' 

We  learn  with  great  s.iti.'-l'.ietiou  tliaf  by  ;ue 
recent  substitution  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  cheap  and 
abundant  material,  for  ether — a  rare  and  dear 
one — this  oleaginous  Inatter,  techi'ically  called 
paroffinr,  )nay  be  procured  at  a  very  Uiueli 
cheaper  rate;  so  much  so,  that  there  i.s  u>n\- 
every  prospect  of  this  curious  snhsUincc  b(  ing 
brought  into  general  use  as  a  means  of  arfifi  .-i;.! 
light,  with,  no  doubt,  a  general  benefit  to  :be 
community. 

Independently  of  the  light  question,  whieh  if 
our  main  object,  the  peat  is  capable  of  conver- 
sion into  other  useful  things  besides  parallint. 
Thus,  we  are  told,  a  black  pigment  of  supcrii  r 
quality  is  one  of  its  constituents;  and  the  gascuu.*-- 
matter,  as  well  as  the  oil,  separated  in  the  il\s. 
tillation,  is  reseiwed  for  separate  and  u.-n'fu! 
purposes. 

Another  very  interesting  dcvcloj.mcnt  in  al- 
liance with  the  present  subject  demands  a  biief 
notice  before  I  conclude. 

Sonie  years  ago,  a  spring  ol'  mineral  oil  '.s.i" 
discovered  in  Derbyshire  by  James  i'ou:!.'.  <>f 
IManchester.  This  oil  was  applied  wilh  advan- 
tage as  a  lubricator  in  the  factories  there  ;  but  liic 
supply  ceased  just  as  the  value  of  the  subsi  tncc 
was  becoming  known.  This  put  James  Young 
upon  the  '  daring  quest'  of  an  artificial  oil  which 
should  answer  the  same  purposes,  and  hissuccexs 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  discovori^-s  of 
the  age.  It  appears  that  this  oil  is  the  product 
of  the  distillation  of  coal  at  a  low  tempera)  ure. 
It  is,  in  fact,  gas  in  another  form,  and  reali.<e>i  the 
apparently  paradoxical  idea  of  JJaron  Liehig.  v,  hu 
put  forward  some  years  ago,  as  an  object  to  le 
greatly  desired,  that  coal-gas  could  be  produced 
in  a  tangible  form,  and  burnt  without  sme!!  uz 
other  inconvenience  in  a  candlestick  or  h.nij' '. 
Ordinary  gas  emits  so  much  sulphur  in  cr'uibu^- 
tion,  that  it  cannot  safely  be  employed  a>  a  Ii„dit 
in  closed  rooms,  however  well  ventilated  :  ihi.o 
discovery  of  a  paraffin  a  oil,  procurable  at  an  ea>y 
rate  from  coal,  must  be  hailed  as  one  <if  the 
greatest  importance;  and  in  connection  with  the 
suliject  of  light  from  decomposed  peat,  ilmi-'.  In- 
looked  upon  as  likely  to  conjjiletc  the  revuh.iiion^ 
of  our  entire  system,  greatly  lo  the  inomosi-'U  of 
comfort  and  economy. 

This  new  substance  is  called  '  patent  paraffine 
oil;'  and  wc  are  informed  that  one  gallon  nf  :t. 
at  a  cost  of  3,s.  8fZ.,  will  yield  as  much  light  as 
twenty-two  pounds  ol"  the  best  siierm-ciuidle.-. 
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It  differs  also,  in  a  \evy  important  jxirticrilar, 
from  '  cnmpliine'  and  various  otlicr  oils,  in  being 
inexplosivo.  If  thcj^^c  facts  did  not  rest  upon 
most  rcsjiectablc  autliority,  I  should  scarcely  feel 
warranted  in  licljiing  to  give  them  puLlicily;  but 
as  thcj  are  endorsed  by  men  of  mark  in  the 
scientific  world,  there  can.  be  little,  if  any,  doubt 
that  at  least  Ibe  greater  part  of  what  is  promised 
will  be  realised ;  and  even  after  some  deductions, 
enougli  will  I'cmain  to  justify  our  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  a  new  era  in  respect  of  light  and 
Jubricatioa. —  CIiaviLcr;,'  Jvuntul. 


THE  SALT  MINES  Or  CRACOW. 
BY  BAYARD  TAYLOK. 

After  descending  two  hundred  and  ten  feet 
we  saw  the  first  veins  of  salt  rock,  in  a  bed  of 
crumbled  clay  and  sandstone.  Thirty  feet  more, 
and  we  were  in  a  bed  of  salt  Level  galleries 
branched  oft'  from  the  foot  to  the  staircase  ;  over- 
head a  ceiling  of  solid  salt,  under  foot  a  floor  of 
salt,  and  on  either  side  dark  gray  walls  of  salt, 
sparkling  here  and  there  with  minute  crystals. 
Lights  glimmered  ahead,  and  on  turning  the 
corner,  we  came  upon  a  gaiig  of  workmen,  some 
hacking  away  at  the  solid  floor,  others  truiuUing 
wheclbarrow,-j  full  of  the  precious  cubes.  Jiere 
was  the  chapel  at  St.  Anthony,  the  oldest  in  the 
mines — a  Byzantine  excavation,  supj)Orted  by 
columns,  with  altar,  crucifix,  and  life-size  statues 
of  saints,  apparently  iii  black  marble,  but  all  salt. 

A  Bengal  light  burned  at  the  altar,  brought  in- 
to sudden  life  this  strange  temple,  which  present- 
ly vani.shed  into  darkness,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
seen. 

I  cannot  foliov,-,  step  by  step,  our  journey  of 
two  hours  through  the  labyrinths  of  this  wonder- 
ful }nine.  It  is  a  bcAvilderiug  maze  of  galleries, 
grand  halls,  slaiicases  and  vaulted  chambers, 
where  one  loses  ail  sen.se  of  distance  or  direction, 
and  drifts  aloiig  blindly  in  the  wake  of  his  con- 
ductor. Everything  was  solid  salt,  except  where 
great  piers  of  hewn  logs  had  been  built  up  to 
support  some  threatening  roof,  or  vast  chasms, 
left  in  quarrying,  had  been  bridged  across.  .'\s 
we  descended  to  the  lower  regions,  the  air  became 
more  dry  and  agreeable,  and  ihe  saline  walls  more 
pure  and  brilliant.  .One  hall,  a  hundred  aiuJ 
eight  feet  high,  resenibled  a  Grecian  thcalie,  the 
traces  of  blocks,  t.aken  out  in  regular  Layers,  re- 
presenting the  seats  for  the  speetators.  Out  of 
this  single  hall  1,000,000  cwt.  of  salt  had  been 
taken,  or  enough  to  supply  the  40,000,000  in- 
habitants in  Austria  one  year. 

Two  obelisks  of  salt  conunemorated  the  visit 
of  Francis  I.  and  his  Empress  in  another  spa- 
cious irregular  vault,  through  which  we  passed  by 
means  of  a  wooden  bridge  resting  on  ]>!ei's  of  the 
crvstaliine  rock.  After  we  had  descended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber,  a  boy  ran  along  above 
with  a  burning  Bengal  light,  throwing  flashes  of 
blue  lustre  on  the  obeli.sks,  on  the  scarred  walls, ' 


vast  arches,  the  entrance  to  deeper  1  : 
the  far  roof,  fretted  Mith  the  picks  o''  ;! 
men.    The  efl'ect  was  magical — wondcrl  ^ 
ently  we  entered  another  and  loftier  i' 
yaAvning  dowuAvai'd,  with  cavernous  tunii  : 
ing  out  of  the  further  end. 

A  little  further,  we  struck  upon  a  1/ 
fathoms  deep,  upon  which  we  cmbaik'  ; 
heavy  square  boat,  and  entered  a  gloomv  ; 
over  the  entrance  of  which  was  inscril 
salt  letters)  'Tlood  luck  to  you  I"    L,  . 
place  the  motto  seemed  ironical.    "  Al.-;: 
hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here,"  would  have  r 
more  appropriate.    Midway  in  the  tunii' • 
balls  at  ei'licr  end  were  suddenly  illuiiii;  •. 
and  a  crash,  as  of  a  huijdrcd  cannon  lul'.,v 
through   the  hollow  vaults,  shook  the  nir  : 
water  in  such  wise  that  our  boat  had  not  <■<  ■  ■ 
trembling  when  we  landed  in  the  further  ) 
A  tablet  inscribed  "  Heartily  welcome  I"  i 
ed  lis  on  landing.     Finally,  at  the  depth  of  f  • 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  our  journey  cea.-Lii, 
though  we  were  but  half  way  to  the  liol'.'  .■ 
The  remainder  is  a  wilderness  of  shafts,  galli-i  ■• 
and  snialler  chambers,  the  extent  of  wliii-h 
could    only    conjecture.     V^e    then  retur: 
through  scores  of  tortuou."  passages  to  sonjc  vj 
vrherc  a  lot  of  gnomes,  naked  to  the  hijis,  v  ■ 
busy  with  pick,  mallet  and  wedge  blocking  ■  ■  ■ 
and  separating  the  solid  pavement. 

The  process  is  quite  priniitive,  scarcely  dif '  ~ 
ing  from  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  qu;  :■ 
rying  granite.    The  blocks  are  first  marked  f 
on  the  surface  by  a  series  of  grooves.  One 
is  then  deepened  to  the  required  thickness,  an-i 
wedges  being  inserted  under  the  block,  it  is  souu 
split  oif.     It  is  then  sjilit  transversely  into 
pieces  of  one  cwt.  each,  in  which  form  it  is  rcr.'lj 
for  sale.    Those  intended  for  I'.nssia  are  roundvi 
on  the  ed;ies  and  corners,  until  they  acquire  tlie 
shape  of  large  cocoons,  for  the  convenience  tt 
transportation  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  tlio 
mine  is  1500,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  "  uppt"'-' 
crust" — that,  is,  they  live  on  the  outside  of  tlit" 
world.  I'hey  are  dividi'd  into  gangs,  and  relieve 
each  other  every  six  hours.  Each  gang  quarrie- 
out,  on  an  average,  a  little  more  than  1,000  cwt- 
of  salt  in  that  space  of  time,  umking  the  annu'd 
yield  4,f)00,000  cwt.  The  men  we  saw  were 
fine,  muscular,  healthy  looking  fellows,  and  the 
officer,  in  answer  to  my  question.s,  stated  that 
their  sanitary  condition  was  quite  equal  to  that 
of  tlie  field  laborers.  Scurvy  does  not  occur 
among  them,  and  the  equality  of  the  temperature 
of  the  mines — which  stands  at  6  i  deg.  of  Fahren- 
heit all  the  year  around — has  a  favorable  efi'cct 
on  s\io]i  as  are  predisposed  to  diseases  of  tliC 
lung':.  He  was  not  av.-are  of  any  peculiar  form 
of  disease  induced  by  the  substance  in  which 
they  work,  tiotwithst  indint;  where  the  air 
humid,  .salt  crystals  form  upon  the  wood  work. 
'.Tiic  wood,  I  may  here  remark,  never  rots,  and 
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»hi'rc  uiitoucheJ,  retains  its  quality  for  ceuturies. 

officer  explicitly  denied  the  story  of  men 
■•  •  vic"  Ijccu  born  in  tliese  luiacs,  and  having 
■  tbrough  life  without  ever  inouuting  to  tlie 
'„r  •.cr  world.  So  there  goes  another  interesting 
Uiioii  of  our  youth. 

It  requires  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  con- 
ceive the  extent  of  this  salt  bed.  As  far  as  ex- 
j.;,ircd,  its  length  is  two  and  half  English  miles, 

H.  S  breadth  a  little  over  half  a  mile,  and  solid 
J.<j)th  GOO  feet .'    It,  commences  200  feet  below 

surface,  and  is  then  iutorruj)ted  by  sandstone, 
*uch  as  forms  the  peaks  of  the  Carpathian  nioun- 
uius.  Below  this  there  is  no  probability  that  it 
i^iin  re-appears.  The  general  direction  is  east 
i-ui  west,  dipping  rapidly  at  its  western  extremi- 
f'.,  so  that  it  may  no  doubt  be  pushed  much 
i'.irther  in  that  direction.  Notwitlistanding  the 
immense  amount  already  quarried — and  it  will 
t'C  better  understood  when  1  state  that  the  aggre- 
ir-te  length  of  the  shafts  and  galleries  amounts  to 
f.'ur  hundred  and  forty  miles — it  is  estimated 
iLat  at  the  present  rate  of  exploration,  the  known 
>u|iply  cannot  be  exhausted  under  three  hundred 
Vi'iirs.  The  tripartite  treaty,  on  the  partition  of 
i'oland,  limits  Austria  to  the  present  amount — 

I,  500,000  cwt.  annually — of  which  she  is  bound  to 
furnish  30,000  to  Prussia,  and  800,000  to  Russia, 
'iliis  quantity  yields  her  a  net  revenue  from  the 
i'-iines,  of  two  millions  of  florins,  §1,000,000,  an- 
,v..:dly. 

It  is  not  knov.'n  how  this  wonderful  deposit — 
more  precious  than  gold  itself — was  originally 
Jis:overed.  We  know  that  it  was  worked  in  the 
iKclfth  century,  and  perhaps  much  earlier. 

THE  A^ALXJE  OF  NKGKOES. 

A  singular  but  accurate  way  of  estimating  the 
price  of  field  hands  may  be  found  in  the  price 
"!  cotton.    For  every  cent  a  jwund  for  cotton,  a 
!)''!d  hand  will  bring  one  hundred  dollars  :  for 
iii->tance,  the  present  price  of  cotton  is  10  to  12 
'•■'■-••its,  and  the  price  of  a  negro  man  is  froiii  a 
iliousand  to  twelve  hundred  dollars.    The  price 
■  the  latter  may  not  fluctuate  as  rapidly  as  cot- 
but  is  not  the  less  certain  to  follow  an  ad- 
^•iiice  or  decline  of  any  duration. — /Savannah 
publican. 


GOING  UOME. 

"Will  you  come  with,  me,  my  pretty  one  ?" 

I  askfd  a  little  child, 
"AVill  you  come  with  me  and  gather  flowers  ?" 

Slie  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 
Thfm,  in  a  low,  sweet,  gentle  voice, 

■She  said,  "  I  cnnnot  come, 
I  nuist  not  leave  this  narrow  path, 

Tor  I  arn  going  home." 

"But  will  you  not?"  I  asked  again, 
'■  The  sun  is  shining  bright. 
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And  you  might  twine  a  lily-wreath 
To  carry  homo  at  night ;  ' 

And  I  could  show  you  pleasant  things 
If  you  would  only  come  :" 

But  still  she  answered  as  liel'orc,— 
"  No  ;  I  am  going  homo." 

"But  look,  my  child  :  the  fields  are  green, 

And  'noath  the  leafy  trees 
Children  are  playing  merrily. 

Or  resting  id  their  ease. 
Does  it  not  hurt  your  tender  feet 

This  stony  patii  to  tread  ?" 
"Sometimes  ;  Inil  I  am  goijig  homo  !" 

Once  more  sin-  .sweetly  .said. 

"My  Father  hade  me  keep  this  path, 

Nor  ever  turn  aside  ; 
The  I'oad  whieli  leads  aw.ay  from  him 

Is  very  smooth  and  wide  ; 
The  lields  are  fresh  and  cool  and  green  ; 

Pleasant  the  shady  li-ees  ; 
But  tliose  around  my  own  dear  home 

Are  lovelier  far  than  these. 

"  I  must  not  loiter  on  the  road. 

For  I  have  far  to  go  ; 
And  I  should  like  to  reach  the  door 

Before  the  sun  is  low. 
I  must  not  stay  ;  but  will  you  not— 

Oh,  will  you  not — come  too  ? 
My  home  is  very  beautiful, 

And  there  is  room  for  you." 

I  took  her  little  hand  in  mine  : 

Togetlier  we  went  on  ; 
Brighter  and  brighter  o'er  our  ^sath 

The  blessed  sunbeams  shone. 
At  length  we  saw  the  distant  towers  ; 

But,  ere  we  reached  the  gate, 
The  child  outstripped  my  lingering  feet   

Too  overjoyed  to  wait. 
And,  as  she  turned  her  radiant  face 

Once  more  to  bid  jne  come, 
I  heard  a  chorus  of  glad  songs, — 

A  burst  of  "Welcome  Home  !" 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

FoKEiGN  Intellicexce. — Liverpool  advices  to  tlie 
11th  \ilt.  have  been  received. 

England. — A  general  meeting  of  flie  Stockliolders 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  was  called  for  the  ir>th 
nit.,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  directors,  and  con- 
sider the  state  of  its  affairs.  A  iietition  was  in  cir- 
culation, representing  that  as  great  difliculty  would 
be  experienced,  under  present  circumstances,  in  ob- 
taining the  moans  of  prosecuting  the  undertaking:, 
government  would  confer  a  great  benefit  by  extend- 
ing aid  in  the  form  of  a  guarantee  upon  the  nrw  onji- 
ital  which  it  is  desired  to  raise.  Should  this  Iju  done, 
it  was  supposed  a  contract  for  a  new  cable  would  at 
once  be  made. 

The  troop  ship  Bombay  had  returned  liismasted, 
having  lost  twelve  of  lier  crew  in  the  storm. 

A  x'roject  was  on  foot  for  introducing  info  L'.ndou 
a  local  tclegra}ih  system,  upon  a  very  couipr-dunsive 
scale.  Messages  are  proposed  to  bi'  d./Hv.'red  \\-ithin 
a  radius  of  four  miles  I'ouud  Charing  ("lOsS,  iu  a  few 
minutes,  at  the  rate  of  4d.  for  ten  wunls. 

Fkaxce. — The  government,  it  was  rei)0)-tcd,  would 
allow  the  appeal  of  Count  Montalembert  to  go  bcforo 
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tlie  Superior  Court,  but  t]ie  .ULSWcr  would  be  S)iripl_y 
the  liinperor's  x)''i'^0">  which,  it  is  pleaded,  covers 
everything.  . 

The  Minister  of  Marine  had  received  dis]i;i).  ]j<'s 
annuunuiiig  the  cojiclu.siou  of  a  tj'oatj  -with  Jaii.ni, 
■  similar  to  that  obtained  by  liiiglaiid.  The  I.'utcJi 
were  reported  to  liave  cojiehided  another  treaty 
securing  further  cojico.s;-ious,  including  permisftioji 
for  DutcJi  women  to  reside  in  Japaii. 

Tiie  ollicial  returns  of  tlio  French  Colonial  Oilice, 
show  that  IGjfjOO  negroes'  liave  been  obtained  by 
FrencJi  agents  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and 
conveyed  to  the  island  of  liourbou  or  iieunion. 
FrencJi  Guiana  has  received  87ii  Africans,  Martiniiiue 
515,  and  Guadaloupe  CiDS,  all  of  A^'bom  vcre  yiiviK.'ihly 
brought  from  the  vrest  coast.  Tliougli  di.sguised  un- 
der tlie  name  of  "  vohmtary  emigrants, "  these  aie 
virtually  slaves. 

SwjsDia'. — It  was  reported  that  the  Regent  intended 
to  i^ropose  tlie  abolitioJi  of  the  edicts  against  conveits 
to  the  Jloman  Catholic  faith,  on  account  of  the  liai'sli 
uianner  in  wiiich  those  laws  have  recently  been  ad- 
ministered. 

PBU.SSIA. — Barou  Humboldt  was  reported  to  be 
.seriously  ill. 

loMAX  ]sLAj;iis. — W.  E.  Gladstone,  tlie  Extraor- 
dinary Lord  High  Commissioner,  recently  aiipoiiitcd, 
had  entered  upon  liis  duties,  and  delivered  a  speech 
to  the  .Senate,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission  was  to  examine  in  M  hat  way  Great 
Britain  may  most  ]ionorably  and  amply  discharge 
the  oliligations  incurred  by  her  in  assuming  tlie 
Protectoiate  of  the  islands.  'J-he  President  of  the 
Senate,  in  reply,  expressed  gi  ;u,jt  u do,  and  piomsseit 
all  needed  assistance  in  the  attainment  of  this 
puiliosc. 

lyjiiA. — The  Queen's  proclamation  on  assuming  the 
government  of  India,  published  tlirimghout  thecoujt- 
Uy  on  ihe  1st  of  11th  month,  is  liberal  in  its  terms. 
It  promises  protection  for  religious  freedom,  and  the 
impartial  adnussio}!  to  the  public  service  of  persons 
of  all  creeds  or  races  who  may  be  otherwise  ciualilied, 
contimis  all  existing  treaties  with  native  princes,  and 
offers  a  general  amnesty  to  all  concerned  iai  the  re- 
bellion, exce]it  such  as  liave  directly  taken  part  in 
the  murder  of  British  subjects,  provided  their  sub- 
mission be  made  before  tJie  connnenccment  of  the 
new  year.  To  those  who  have  acted  as  leaders  or  in- 
stigators of  the  revolt,  or  who  have  knowingly  given 
an  asylum  to  murderers,  their  lives  only  are  guar- 
anteed, though  mercilul  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances is  promised.  The  proclamation  of  Lord 
Clyde  on  resuming  hostilities  in  Oude,  announces 
tliat  no  plundering  will  1)e  allowed  where  no  resist- 
ance is  made,  but  where  even  a  single  shot  is  tired, 
the  liouses  are  to  be  burned,  and  the  villages  plun- 
dered. 

British  CoLrJiiiiA. — The  Governor  of  this  colony 
has  issiied  proclamations  revokincc  the  crown  grant, 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  organizing  a  colonial 
governiuent,  legalizing  his  previous  acts,  and  adopt- 
ing the  laws  of  JCiiglaiid.  John  Kugent,  the  United 
States  Comraissioner  at  Frazer  Rivei',  has  published 
an  address  to  American  citizens  in  British  Columbia, 
in  which  lie  speaks  of  the  injustice  and  oj.ipression 
exercised  low  ards  tlie  Americans  by  tlie  colonial  au- 
thorities, and  declares  his  intention  of  laying  the 
matter  before  the  government  at  Washington,  litis 
address  excited  great  indignation  among  the  iiritisli 
inhabitants,  and  was  generally  condemnetl  by  tlie 
Americans.     Nugent  lias  returned  to  San  Francisco. 

JJoMKSTic. — Tlie  recent  census  of  Oi'cgon  gives  tlie 
IKipulation  at  42,8.'i0,  and  the  number^if  voters  at 


9,900.    The  gold  mines  in  the  sontbmi  p,-,,-; 
to  bo  yielding  lartiely.    A  treaty  of  j.i  -,,  ,/  t 
made   between,  the  bnited  Stales  and  tbi'  , 
Indians. 

A  teleyrajih  lias  been  conijileted  bet^■.■(_•.;) 
Francisco  and  Genoa  in  Utah  Territory. 

A  law  Avas  passed  at  the  late  session  of  t!..  ; 
latiire  of  Georgia,  repealing  all  L'm  s  or  pai  u  :  • 
authorizing  lotteries  or  the  vending  of  loiter,  i 
in  the  State. 

A  judicial  investigation  of  the  case  of  thi.  . 
Wanderer  has  been  commenced  before  the  I  : 
States   Coniniissioner  at   Savannah.    A   ]ili\ - 
testified  tb  't  !.<■  liad  bef  i  ^^all  J  to  .  i.-i;  proic.-::!  .'. 
the  negroi'S  wliiJe  cncamiied  on  -b'kyi  Islaiiii. 
that  they  apjieared  to  lie  native  Africans,  una!  .. 
understand  Fnglisli.    Other   witm-sses   have  !• 
stimmoned,  and  the  proceedings  vrill  probaldy  Oi  < 
some  weeks.    It  is  su]iposcd  that  the  slaves  • 
brought  in  another  vessel,  which  has  probably  I 
destroyed,  and  that  the  Wandi;i<;r  acted  only  ;.• 
tender. 

CoNGEKSS. — A  bill  making  aiipropriations  fur  • 
improvement  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  iiassedthe  v 
on  tlic  21st  ult.    Resolutions  were  adopted  c:'i::  . 
for  any  h.-tters  between  the  President  of  iS'icai . 
and  Conimodoi'c  ]\iulding,   and  for  informatici.  «• 
spectiiig  the -rights  of  British  subjects  in  Oreeon  ;  ;;; 
one  ollered  l.iy  Seward,  of  Kew  York,  directinLf  •,!• 
Judiciary  Committee  to  report  if  further  legislatluj .: 
needed  to  stop  the  slave  trade,  being  objected 
was  laid  over.  .  A  number  of  memorials  from  Pi  in 
sylvania,  asking  ]n'otection  for  i\rijerican  indui-;.,- 
were  jnej-enied  on  the  22d.    A  resolution  was  pa?-i-.i 
calling  for  correspondence  and  such  other  inforai.v 
tion  as  )nay  explain  the  susjiension  of  dijilomatic  !■  - 
lations  Avith  Mexico  ;  and  one  reiiuesting  the  P'->.-'- 
inastcr  General  to  inform  the  Senate  wliat  changes  ir 
the  postal  laws  are  needed  to  make  the  DepartiLrri; 
self-sustaining.    A  bill  was  introduced  and  refeinil, 
to  appropriate  1,000,000  acres  of  puljlic  lauds  for  tl;i 
su))i)ort  of  the  fi  ce  public  schools  in  the  District  e( 
Columbia. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  appropriatioi^ 
bills  for  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service,  am! 
for  the  army,  were  reported  on  tlie  21st.  A  bill  was 
introduced  for  organizing  the  Territory  of  DacotaL. 
A  bill  granting  pensions  to  all  soldiers  in  the  war  cI 
1812,  who  Served  more  than  sixty  days,  was  passed 
on  tlie  22d,  as  were  the  Invalid  Pension  and  V.'est 
Point  Academy  aiijiropi ialion  bills.  Davis,  of  Miss., 
asked,  but  was  refused  leave  to  oiler  a  resolution 
instructing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Ail'aii's  to  re- 
port a  bill  atithorizing  the  President  to  take  ])'osses- 
sion  of  Cuba,  until  satisfaction  should  be  given  for 
insults  to  our  citizens.  A  large  number  of  bills  and 
resolutions  were  introduced  on  the  23d,  among  thein 
a  bill  for  regulating  duties  on  imports,  one  to  repeal 
I'lnglish's  liill  of  last  session,  relative  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Kansas,  two  difierent  bills  authorizing  1)14;. 
jieople  of  the  I'erritories  to  elect  all  their  officers,  and 
one  ibr  abolishing  the  present  mileage  system,  and 
allowing  to  members  only  their  actual  travelling  ex- 
penses ;  all  of  which  were  appropriately  referred. 
Several  of  the  Appiopriation  bills  were  icportcd. 
The  Committee  of  ^\■ays  and  Means  was  instructed 
til  irifjuire  into  Ihe  exjiediency  of  repealing  the  act 
which  provides  for  debasing  the  silver  half-dollars 
anil  smaller  coin.  I'lair,  of  Mo.,  asked  but  did  not 
obtain  consent  to  introduce  a  resolution  declarini-' 
the  Sujircme  Court's  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
extia-judieial,  illegal  and  void,  and  asserting  that 
Congress  should  vindicate  its  right  to  le;.'islate  on 
slavery  in  Ihe  Territories.  Both  Houses  adjourned 
on  the  23d,  to  the  4th  inst. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

At  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
held  at  New  Garden,  in  Guilford  county,  North 
Carolina,  on  Second-day,  the  8th  of  11th  month, 
1858. 

The  London  Printed  Epistle,  together  with  a 
written  one  from  the  same,  also,  Epistles  from 
New  England,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Western  Yearly  Meetings,  were  re- 
ceived and  read  in  this  meeting,  to  our  comfort 
and  edification. 

■  Samuel  D.  Coffin  and  John  Russell  were  ap- 
pointed to  procure  the  reprint  of  1000  copies  of 
the  London  General  Epistle,  produce  them  to  a 
future  sitting,  and  draw  on  the  treasurer  for 
money  to  defray  the  expense, 
t  This  meeting  appoints  David  White,  James 
Peele,  William  Hockett,  Nathaniel  Woody, 
Mahlon  Pickett,  John  Russell,  Aaron  Stalker, 
Charles  Benhow,  David  Morgan,  James  C.  Allen, 
Samuel  Perkins,  Thomas  Kennedy,  John  Carter, 
Jonathan  Harris,  Joseph  Newlin,  Nixon  Henley, 
and  Stephen  Hobson,  to  take  the  subject  alluded 
to  in  the  Postscript  to  the  Epistle  from  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  under  their  solid  deliberation, 
and  report  their  judgment  thereon  to  a  future  sit- 
ting. 

The  Representatives  were  directed  to  convene 
at  the  rise  of  this  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  some  Friend  to  serve  this  meeting  as 
Clerk,  also  one  for  assistant  Clerk,  and  report  to 
the  meeting  to-morrow  morning. 

Third-dot/  morning  the  9th. — The  meeting 
met  near  the  time  adjourned  to. 

The  Representatives  reported  that  they  had 


conferred  together  and  agreed  to  propose  the 
name  of  John  R.  Hubbard,  for  Clerk,  and  Alfred 
H.  Lindley,  for  Assistant  Clerk,  of  which  the 
meeting  approved,  and  appointed  them  accord- 
ingly. _ 

During  the  reading  of  the  Queries  and  An- 
swers it  was  cause  of  humiliation  to  us  to  see  the 
deficiencies  still  existing  amongst  us. 

The  meeting  was  brought  into  much  exercise 
on  account  of  those  defects,  and  much  pertinent 
counsel  was  given  by  concerned  Friends,  calcu- 
lated to  stir  up  the  lukewarm,  and  make  us  more 
earnest  in  laboring  to  remove  deficiencies  from 
amongst  us. 

The  Clerks  were  directed  to  prepare  an  Epistle 
of  Advice,  to  send  to  the  subordinate  meetings, 
embracing  as  near  as  they  can  the  exercise  and 
concern  of  this  meeting,  and  produce  it  to  a  future 
sitting. 

The  diiferent  Quarters  make  the  following  re- 
port on  intoxicating  liquors 

By  these  reports  it  appears  that  there  are  1572 
members  who  are  clear  of  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  drink,  and  95  who  are  not  clear,  and 
41  not  inquired  of ;  making  in  all  1708  mem- 
bers over  18  years  of  age. 

Subordinate  meetings  are  directed  to  continue 
their  labors  for  the  removal  of  this  evil  from 
amongst  us,  and  report  to  next  Yearly  Meeting 
the  number  of  our  members  over  18  years  of  age, 
male  and  female,  distinguishing  between  those 
who  use  the  article  as  a  drink  and  those  who  use 
it  not. 

Fifth-day  morning  the  Wth. — The  meeting- 
met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  Trustees  of  New  Garden  Boarding  School 
made  the  following  report,  which  being  read,  was 
accepted  : 

"  Twmty- Second  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  New  Garden 
Boarding  School. 

"  There  have  been  in  School  during  the  past 
year  139  students ;  and  of  that  number  60  were 
members  of  our  Society,  and  children  of  mem- 
bers, and  79  were  not  connected  with  the  Society. 
The  average  number  is  782  ,  and  4  of  these  were 
day  scholars.  The  general  health  of  the  family 
has  been  good  through  the  year,  and  the  order 
of  the  School  observed  in  a  good  degree."  *  *  * 
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The  committee  appointed  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject contained  in  the  Postscript  to  the  Epistle  of 
Indiana,  made  the  following  report. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred,  the  pro- 
position contained  in  a  Postscript  to  the  Epistle 
from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  this  year,  sug- 
gesting the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  unite 
with  similar  committees  that  may  be  appointed 
by  other  Yearly  Meetings,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  any  difficulties  that  do  or  may  exist  in 
any  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent, 
having  convened  and  given  the  subject  our 
weightiest  deliberation  and  an  open  and  free  dis- 
cussion, are  united  in  judgment,  that  it  would 
not  be  best  to  make  such  an  appointment  at  pre- 
sent, which  we  submit  to  the  meeting. 

Joseph  Newlin, 
On  behalf  of  committee. 

mo.  9th,  1858. 
This  report  was  read  and  approved  by  the 
meeting. 

The  proceedings,  of  the  "  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings "  during  last  year,  were  read  and  approved 
by  the  meeting. 

Sixtli-day  morning  the  12th. — The  meeting 
met  near  the  time  adjourned  to. 

[From  the  report  ol  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, it  appears  that  there  are  in  all  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  except  Deep  River,  from  which  no  re- 
port was  received,  657  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  eighteen  years.  Seventeen  schools 
have  been  taught  by  male  members,  and  thirty- 
seven  by  female  members.  The  Monthly  Meet- 
ings were  recommended  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
to  appoint  committees  to  act  for  the  promotion  of 
education,  in  conjunction  with  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Yearly  Meeting.] 

There  is  one  School  under  the  care  of  a  Quar- 
terly Meeting  and  one  under  the  care  of  a 
Monthly  Meeting. 

There  are  no  children  over  5  years  of  age  who 
are  not  receiving  some  education. 
Eastern  Quarter  reports  2  First-day  Schools. 
Western       "       "     4       "  " 
New  Garden  "       "     2       "  "  under 

the  care  of  Friends,  and  2  others  to  which  some 
Friends'  children  go,  all  of  which  have  been  to 
general  satisfaction. 

The  Clerks  produced  an  Epistle  of  Advice  to 
be  sent  down  to  the  subordinate  meetings,  which 
was  read  and  approved,  and  the  Clerk  directed 
to  sign  the  same  on  behalf  of  this  meeting. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  Epistles 
to  be  sent  to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which 
we  correspond,  produced  them,  which  were  read 
and  some  corrections  made.  The  Clerk  was  di- 
rected to  make  verbal  alterations  where  it  was 
thought  best,  transcribe,  sign,  and  forward  them 
to  their  places  of  destination. 

Samuel  D.  Coffin  was  appointed  correspondent 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting  in  place  of  Elihu  Coffin 
deceased. 

This  meeting  having  been  favored  to  bring  all 


its  deliberations  to  a  close  in  harmony  and 
brotherly  condescension,  under  a  sense  of  humble 
thankfulness  to  the  Father  of  all  our  sure  mercies, 
for  the  many  favors  received  during  its  various 
sittings,  solemnly  concludes  to  meet  at  the  usual 
time  and  place  next  year  if  the  Lord  permit. 

John  R.  Hubbard,  ClerJc. 


FIRST  PRINCIPLES— EDUCATION  AND  EXAMPLE. 

Education  alone  can  lead  to  profess,  but  gives 
not  strength  to  obey;  whence  it  is,  that  the  pos- 
terity of  good  men  must  unavoidably  degenerate, 
unless  they  have  recourse  to  their  first  principles. 
The  foundation  of  your  ancestors  was  the  light 
of  Christ,  a  firm  and  unalterable  basis.  By  its 
illumination  they  regulated  their  thoughts,  their 
words,  their  actions.  Instructed  by  its  dictates, 
they  renounced  the  pride,  the  pleasures,  the  lusts 
and  vanities  of  the  world  ;  separated  themselves 
from  humanly-invented  modes  and  ways  of  wor- 
ship ;  bore  a  steady  and  faithful  testimony  against 
many  errors  and  corruptions  of  their  times ;  zeal- 
ously reproved  vice  and  immorality;  were  exem- 
plary to  their  neighbors  in  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness; ordered  their  conversation  aright ;  obtained  a 
good  report  among  men,  and  in  the  end  were 
made  partakers  of  the  salvation  of  God. 

Would  you  be  the  happy  successors  of  their 
virtue  as  well  as  name  ?  Follow  the  same  guide  : 
it  will  lead  you  in  the  same  path,  and  reprove 
you  when  you  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left.  It  will  teach  you  a  reverent  and  reli- 
gious regard  to  the  testimonies  they  conscien- 
tiously bore  and  suffered  for ;  and  keeping  to  its 
direction  and  guidance,  you  shall  never  return  to 
the  follies  and  vanities  they  came  out  of  It  will 
show  you  the  emptiness  of  formal  profession,  and 
the  necessity  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  work  of 
regeneration  ;  to  the  purifying,  through  the  blood 
of  Christ,  your  consciences  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  God.  Turn  not  your  backs  on 
this  heavenly  monitor,  which  is  with  you  and  in 
you;  keep  in  mind  the  exhortation  of  good  old 
David  to  Solomon, his  son  :  "And  thou,  Solomon, 
my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father,  and 
serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing 
mind,  for  the  Lord  searcheth  all  hearts,  and  un- 
derstandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts  : 
if  thou  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  thee ;  but 
if  thou  forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  for- 
ever." 

May  obedience,  and  the  blessings  of  it,  be  the 
choice  of  you  and  your  posterity,  that,  in  the 
footsteps  of  your  fathers,  you  and  your  children 
may  succeed,  serving  the  Lord  in  sincerity  and 
truth,  whose  "  mercy  is  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his  right- 
eousness unto  children's  children ;  to  such  as 
keep  his  covenant  and  remember  his  command- 
ments to  do  them." — Besses  Preface  to  Richard 
Claridge. 
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M.  GUIZOT  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

There  is  no  profounder  philosopher,  no  abler 
statesman  in  France,  than  M.  Guizot.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Protestant  Bible  Society  of  France, 
just  held  at  Paris,  M.  G-uizot,  who  presided,  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  labors  of  that  body  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  After  stating  that  the  activity 
of  the  Society  continued  unabated,  he  called  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  attacks  made  on  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  and  the  means  which  it  employed,  it 
made  no  reply,  but  quietly  and  steadily  pursued 
its  course.    He  said  : — 

"  Is  it  solely  moderation,  prudence,  or  even 
fear  of  entering  into  a  defence  of  its  conduct,  that 
induces  it  to  remain  impervious  to  such  attacks  ? 
No,  gentlemen,  a  higher  and  more  Christian  mo- 
tive regulates  our  acts.    We  have  full  faith,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  the  Divine  origin  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  holy  writings ;  and  we  believe,  on 
the  other,  in  their  efficacious  action  and  salutary 
influence  on  the  human  mind.    These  two  con- 
victions are  intimately  connected  together.  How 
is  it  possible  not  to  believe  in  the  moral  efficacy 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  when  their  Divine 
inspiration  is  once  admitted  ?    How  is  it  possi- 
ble not  to  have  confidence  in  their  action  on  man 
when  once  their  emanating  from  Grod  is  not  de- 
nied ?    If  you  ever  meet  anywhere  with  doubt 
as  to  the  moral  efficacy  of  the  holy  books,  or 
with  hesitation  or  lukewarmness  in  disseminating 
them  among  mankind,  be  perfectly  certain  that 
what  is  wanting  is  faith — firm  and  enduring  faith 
in  their  Divine  origin.    We  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  reading  and 
studying  the  Bible,  nor  of  the  abuse  which  may 
be  made  of  parts  of  its  contents.    We  know  the 
obscurities  and  problems  which  the  learned  may 
meet  with,  and  the  inconveniences  which  prudent 
men  may  apprehend  from  them  ;  but  these  are 
only  the  embarrassments  arising  from  human 
knowledge,  and  from  the  condition  of  human  in- 
firmity.   Above  such  embarrassments  and  incon- 
veniences towers  the  Divine  character  of  the 
holy  books,  and  the  Divine  breath  which  fills 
and  animates  them.    The  monument  is  some- 
times difficult  to  penetrate  into  and  to  explain, 
but  God  is  everywhere — everywhere  makes  him- 
self seen,  heard,  and  felt ;  and  athwart  all  ob- 
scurities and  all  difficulties,  the  continual  spec- 
tacle of  the  presence  and  action  of  God,  the 
constant  echo  of  his  voice,  cannot  fail  to  move, 
enlighten,  and  dominate  mankind.    No  doubt, 
even  among  the  populations  where  it  is  most  as- 
siduous and  general,  the  reading  of  the  sacred 
writings  does  not  overcome — far  from  it — all  the 
bad  passions  of  men  ;  it  does  not  prevent  all  errors 
and  all  faults.    Man  remains  full  of  weakness 
and  vice,  even  when  he  knows  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God.    But  the  habitual  reading  of  the 
holy  books  preserves  nations  from  the  greatest 
of  perils — it  prevents  them  from  forgetting  God. 
It  possesses  the  virtue  of  causing  God  to  be  for 


them,  not  an  idea,  a  name,  a  system  of  philosophy, 
the  secret  of  an  enigma,  but  the  real  and  living 
God,  under  whose  eyes  they  are  constantly,  amid 
the  conflicts  and  trials  of  the  world. 

M.  Guizot,  as  a  proof  of  the  power  of  Bible 
reading,  said  that  the  late  eminent  Protestant 
pastor,  M.  Monod,  derived  the  vast  influence  he 
exercised  over  his  flock,  not  from  his  talents  or 
exemplary  character,  but  from  his  profound  faith 
in  the  Bible,  and  from  his  constant  study  of  it. 
M.  Guizot  concluded  by  exhorting  his  hearers  to 
follow  so  excellent  an  example. — Bihle  Society 
Record. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  ITALY. 

A  letter  from  Rome  says — "  A  certain  Count 
Gaddi-Ercolani  was  sometime  back  arrested  in 
this  city,  as  already  stated,  and  imprisoned. 
Long  comments  were  made  on  the  subject;  but 
it  now  appears  that  it  was  a  religious  aff'air,  the 
Count  having  been  guilty  of  lending  to  some 
persons  the  Protestant  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  the  Diodati 
Bible.  A  certain  Abbe  Masi  is  said  to  have 
been  arrested  at  San  Stefano,  a  pretty  village  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Sabina,  for  having  lent  or 
sold  some  copies  of  this  same  Bible." 


THE  infidel's  CONVERSION. 

w  

— ,  a  young  gentleman  of  fine  tal- 
ents, was  years  ago  a  chief  clerk  in  a  bank  in 
Virginia;  He  was  a  good  scholar,  and  a  courage- 
ous and  honest  young  man,  but  was  the  leader 
of  an  infidel  club,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in 
throwing  from  his  mind  the  last  shackles  of  what 
he  used  to  call  the  "  nursery  superstition,"  which 
was  the  religion  his  pious  mother  had  taught 
him. 

On  one  occasion,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  bank  bills  had  to  be  carried 
to  Kentucky,  and  he  was  selected  to  carry  them. 
He  was  obliged  to  pass  through  a  part  of  the 
country  where  highway  robberies  and  even  mur- 
ders were  said  to  be  frequent,  and  he  arranged 
to  pass  it  in  the  daytime.  But  he  took  the 
wrong  road,  and  having  lost  himself,  was  glad 
to  find  a  shelter  anywhere.  He  rode  about  a 
long  time  in  the  forest,  amid  the  darkness  and 
chilliness  of  a  starless  October  night. 

At  length  he  saw  a  dim  light,  and  pushed  his 
horse  forward  until  he  came  to  a  poor,  wretched 
looking  log  cabin.  It  was  now  near  10  o'clock. 
He  knocked  and  was  admitted  by  a  woman,  who 
told  him  she  and  her  children  were  alone — her 
husband  had  gone  out  a  hunting ;  but  she  was 
certain  he  would  return,  as  he  always  came  ac- 
cording to  promise.  The  young  man's  feelings 
may  be  well  imagined.  Here  he  was  with  a 
large  sum  of  money,  alone,  and  perhaps  in  the 
house  of  one  of  those  robbers  whose  name  was 
the  terror  of  the  country.    He  could  go  no  fur- 
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ther — what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  woman  gave 
him  supper,  and  proposed  his  retiring.  But  no, 
he  could  not  think  of  permitting  himself  thus 
easily  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  robbers.  He 
took  out  his  pistols,  examined  the  priming,  and 
determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could. 

In  the  mean  time  the  man  of  the  house  re- 
turned ;  he  was  rather  a  fierce,  uncouth  looking 
hunter;  he  had  on  a  deer  skin  hunting  shirt 
and  bear  skin  cap,  and  seemed  to  be  much  fa- 
tigued, and  in  no  talkative  mood,  all  of  which 
boded  our  young  infidel  no  good.  He  asked 
the  stranger  if  he  did  not  wish  to  retire  ;  he  told 
him  no ;  he  would  sit  by  the  fire  all  night. 
The  man  of  the  house  urged  him.  But  no,  he 
could  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  He  was  terri- 
bly alarmed,  and  expected  this  would  be  his  last 
night  on  earth.  His  infidel  principles  gave  him 
little  comfort.  His  fears  grew  into  a  perfect 
agony.    What  was  to  be  done  ? 

At  length  the  rough  backwoodsman  rose  up, 
and  reaching  over  the  stranger's  head  to  a  little 
shelf,  took  down  an  old  book,  and  said,  "  Well, 
stranger,  if  you  wont  go  to  bed,  I  will :  but  it  is 
my  custom  always  to  read  a  chapter  of  Holy 
Scripture  before  I  go  to  bed."  A  load  was  at 
once  removed  from  him.  Though  avowing  him- 
self an  infidel,  he  now  had  full  confidence  in  the 
Bible ;  he  was  at  once  safe  ;  he  felt  that  the  man 
who  kept  an  old  Bible  in  the  house,  and  read  it, 
and  bent  his  knees  before  his  Maker,  would  do  him 
no  harm.  He  listened  to  the  prayers  of  the  good 
man,  at  once  dismissed  his  fears,  and  lay  down 
in  that  rude  cabin  and  slept  as  calmly  as  he  did 
under  his  father's  roof.  From  that  day  he 
ceased  to  revile  the  Bible.  He  became  a  Chris- 
tian, and  often  related  these  facts  to  show  that 
no  man  can  be  an  infidel  from  principle. 


MEMOIRS    AND    LETTERS    OF    RICHARD  AND 
ELIZABETH  SHACKLETON. 
(Continued  from  page  260. 

Richard  Shackleton  and  Elizabeth  Carleton 
were  married  the  17th  of  Tenth  month,  1755. 

Richard  and  Elizabeth  Shackleton,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  arduous  undertaking,  the  instruc- 
tion and  care  of  youth,  were  imbued  with  that 
reverential  fear,  which  is  a  blessing  and  a  safe- 
guard to  those  who  abide  under  it.  The  advan- 
tage of  their  example,  extending  far  beyond  their 
sphere  in  life,  was  felt  throughout  their  neigh- 
borhood, so  that  many  of  the  higher  ranks  desired 
to  cultivate  a  familiar  intercourse  with  a  man 
distinguished  by  his  talents  and  learning,  and  a 
woman  of  so  benevolent  a  character.  But  while 
they  received  such  marksof  kindness  with  respect- 
ful courtesy,  they  were  not  drawn  by  them  from 
their  allotted  situation.  Their  time  and  thoughts 
were  claimed  by  their  duties,  and  they  were  the 
more  respected  for  preserving  this  line  of  con- 
duct.   Industrious  and  prudent,  yet  casting  their 
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care  upon  Providence,  they  felt  the  shackles  of 
the  world  hang  loose  about  them.  They  were 
eminently  useful  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, with  clean  hands  and  discerning  spirits, 
being  well  qualified  to  take  an  active  part  in 
conducting  its  discipline.  Their  duties  to  the 
children  under  their  care  were  conscientiously 
fulfilled,  of  which  the  grateful  love  that  their 
pupils  retained  for  them  is  a  convincing  proof. 
Several  of  those  who,  while  they  were  under 
their  mistress'  eye,  had  thought  her  "too  strict, 
loved  her  the  better  afterwards,  even  for  this; 
and  many  remembered,  and  we  may  hope  profited 
by,  the  tender  admonitions  which  she  was  wont  to 
impart,  particularly  at  the  time  of  their  leaving 
school,  to  enter  into  an  untried  world. 

When  the  varied  business  of  the  day  was  over, 
it  was  a  comely  sight  to  see  the  parlor  supper- 
table  surrounded  by  the  master,  mistress,  their 
children,  the  young  men  who  were  parlor- 
boarders,  the  ushers,  and  the  housekeeper,  all 
on  equal  footing ;  all  equally  at  liberty  to  express 
their  sentiments,  or  gain  instruction  and  pleasure 
from  those  expressed  by  others.  Without  losing 
the  respect  due  to  their  own  characters  and 
situation  as  heads  of  the  establishment,  careful 
and  observant  of  the  conduct  of  all  these,  R.  and 
E.  S.  treated  them  with  a  kind  familiarity,  which 
attached  them  to  home,  and  precluded  a  desire 
of  seeking  more  enjoyment  elsewhere,  which  is  too 
often  the  effect  of  repulsive  manners.  This  social 
meal  seemed  to  bind  all  more  closely  together  ; 
the  heads  of  the  house  saw  the  elder  branches  of 
their  family  collected,  and  they  separated  with 
mutual  good  will. 

To  one  who  once  belonged  to  this  table,  but 
who  was  then  the  father  of  a  family,  and  ad- 
vanced in  life,  the  grandson  of  R.  S.  was  intro- 
duced. He  was  politely  received  by  the  old 
gentleman,  but  his  name  once  mentioned,  all 
ceremony  vanished  :  "  Shackleton  !  you  are  the 
grandson  of  my  old  master !  I  loved  him  next 
to  my  own  father  I"  then  grasping  both  the 
hands  of  the  young  man,  he  permitted  his  heart 
to  overflow  in  afifectionate  remembrance  of  depart- 
ed worth.  He  afterwards  thus  wrote  to  one  of 
the  family :  "  It  will  be  only  with  existence  that 
I  shall  lose  recollection  of  the  numerous  acts  of 
kindness  I  have  experienced  from  your  fiither. 
He  was  my  inestimable  preceptor :  he  was  my 
indulgent  friend.  I  acknowledge  my  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  shall  ever  be  most  happy  in 
evincing  it,  and  how  highly  I  revere  and  respect 
his  memory." 

T  he  large  establishment,  and  consequent  plenti- 
ful table,  caused  the  indigent  to  resort  to  II.  S.'s 
house.  Perhaps  they  were  relieved  too  indis- 
criminately ;  but  there  was  much  care  taken  to 
inspect  the  wants  of  the  modest  poor :  employ- 
ment given  to  some,  the  sick  supplied  with 
medicine,  and  those  who  had  known  better  days 
considered  with  delicate  attention.  Old  neighbors 
were  taken  into  the  family,  occupations  found  for 
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them  suited  to  their  age  and  weakness,  their  in- 
firmities alleviated,  their  fretfulness  endured,  and 
their  close  of  life  rendered  as  comfortable  as  was 
in  the  power  of  their  benefactors.  One  of  these 
died  in  the  house  of  the  younger  Abraham 
Shackleton,  having,  it  was  supposed,  attained  his 
hundredth  year;  and  another,  who  had  served 
the  three  generations  as  steward,  also  died  in 
his  house  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Thus,  in  a  com- 
paratively humble  walk  of  life,  were  generous 
and  charitable  dispositions  unostentatiously  ex- 
erted. 

Richard  Shackleton  was  blessed  with  a  cheer- 
ful, contented  mind,  conducive  to  his  own  happi- 
ness, and  the  happiness  of  all  around  him.  He 
was  prepared  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  poet  : 

"Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts, 

My  daily  thanks  enaploy  ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy." — Addison. 

The  fault  of  his  temper  was  quickness,  not 
violence;  but  this  was  soon  subjected  to  his 
judgment,  and  if  he  thought  he  had  wounded 
any  one  thereby,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
it,  with  a  benign  humility  which  melted  the 
heart,  and  disposed  it  to  follow  so  touching  an 
example.  From  his  conversation,  young  persons 
derived  much  instruction  and  delight;  and  such 
was  his  solicitude  for  their  eternal  welfare,  that 
he  might  almost  be  designated,  "  the  apostle  of 
the  youth."  He  seldom  or  never  left  home, 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  without 
paying  farewell  visits  to  his  neighbors ;  nor  re- 
turned without  greeting  them  at  their  own  habi- 
tations. After  a  day  industriously  spent,  it  was 
his  practice  to  retire  every  evening  to  his  garden 
or  chamber ;  his  countenance,  when  he  returned 
to  his  family,  bearing  the  impress  of  divine 
meditation.  And  before  retiring  to  rest,  he  read 
a  portion  of  Scripture.  If  he  was  under  diffi- 
culty or  perplexity,  the  first  thoughts  which 
occurred  to  him  on  awakening  in  the  morning 
were  generally  those  to  which  he  took  heed,  by 
which  he  was  often  freed  from  what  had  annoyed 
him.  He  had  learned  to  cast  his  care  on  Divine 
Providence,  in  matters  of  less  as  well  as  greater 
moment.  He  was  a  kind  and  considerate  master, 
being  careful  to  avoid  giving  servants  unnecessary 
trouble.  He  rose  early,  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  was  in  the 
station  of  ministers;  but  in  meetings  for  disci- 
pline, and  in  families,  they  were  often  concerned 
to  deliver  wise  counsel,  in  words  few  and 
pertinent;  and  R.  S.  sometimes  spoke  in  public 
meetings,  but,  like  his  father,  in  the  character  of 
an  elder.  When  he  returned  to  our  National 
Meeting,  and  delivei-ed  an  account  of  his  attend- 
ance at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  his  words 
were  delivered  with  such  humility,  sweetness  and 
brokenness,  that  the  influence  under  which  he 
moved,  seemed  to  overspread  the  assembly. 

He  was  freely  given  up  to  these  services  by 
his  true  helpmate,  whose  exertions  to  promote 


the  good  of  all,  united  with  his  own.  This 
pious  woman  assiduously  endeavored  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  body  or  of  mind  which  came 
under  her  notice ;  and,  as  has  been  alluded  to 
before,  her  nature,  as  well  as  her  religion,  prompt- 
ed her  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
aflSiction  ;  and  in  fulfilling  these  duties,  she  ex- 
perienced that  feeling  so  excellently  described  by 
the  poet : 

"  The  heart  which  bleeds  for  others'  woes, 
Shall  feel  each  selfish  sorrow  less  ; 
The  breast  which  happiness  bestows, 

Reflected  happiness  shall  bless." — Cartwhight. 

Being  enabled  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  she 
was  sincerely  beloved,  and  seemed  to  be  made  a 
blessing  to  some  who  had  at  one  time  been  pre- 
judiced against  her.  With  a  solid  and  improved 
understanding,  her  simplicity  was  such,  that  it 
might  appear  not  difficult  for  the  artful  to  impose 
upon  her ;  yet  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
the  single-hearted  and  artless  more  readily  pene- 
trate into- the  characters  and  motives  of  others, 
than  those  do  who  are  busy  in  concealing  their 
own.  Her  grave  manners  tended  to  inspire  awe 
in  young  persons ;  but  they  soon  found  that  these 
were  softened  by  such  kindness  of  heart,  that 
love  overcame  every  other  feeling  towards  her. 
Sedulously  attentive  to  the  improvement  of  his 
pupils,  Richard  Shaekleton's  time  was  fully  occu- 
pied with  his  employment,  and  he  resigned  to 
his  wife  the  management  of  his  farm  ;  not  that 
he  was  himself  averse  to,  or  incapable  of  conduc- 
ing it;  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  other  person 
entertained  an  opinion,  which  he  often  expressed 
respecting  himself,  that  he  was  fit  for  nothing  but 
a  sdioohnaster  ;  but  he  knew  his  wife's  capability 
and  inclination  for  these  concerns,  and  her  will- 
ingness to  receive  advice  from  those  who  were 
experienced  in  agricultural  affairs.  She  was,  in- 
deed, remarkable  for  this ;  and  readily  waved  her 
own  plans,  to  make  trial  of  what  others  recom- 
mended, though  it  often  happened  that  her 
former  practice  proved  to  be  the  best. 

She  was  slow  and  deliberate  in  her  movements 
and  decisions.  She  not  only  provided  for  her 
household, combining  therein  economy  with  plenty, 
and  attended  to  the  various  business  of  the  farm, 
but  superintended  the  building  of  several  houses ; 
permitting  nothing  to  prevent  her  fulfilling  her 
duties  to  her  three  aged  mothers,  (her  own,  her 
husband's,  and  the  mother  of  her  husband's  first 
wife,)  to  her  children,  and  to  the  other  branches 
of  her  family :  the  regular  distribution  of  her 
time,  and  the  love  of  order,  enabling  her  to  ac- 
complish what  few  of  greater  activity,  without 
these  aids,  find  themselves  capable  of. 

She  was  an  admirer  of  good  poetry,  but  still 
feeling  the  limit  which  had  restrained  her  youth- 
ful imagination,  she  justly  feared  the  danger  of 
transgressing  it,  for  herself  and  others ;  thus  re- 
stricted, the  enjoyment^  so  far  as  it  was  permitted, 
was  without  a  sting. 

Her  husband,  also,  scrupulously  endeavored  to 
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keep  his  genius  for  literature  in  subjection  to 
higher  objects  :  if  he  had  turned  the  bent  of  his 
mind  to  it,  he  probably  might  have  excelled  in 
poetry.  Those  who  have  no  taste  of  this  kind 
themselves,  are  in  danger  of  mistaking  their 
motives,  when  they  condemn  those  who  have. 
None  who  are  sensible  of  the  beauties  of  litera- 
ture can  despise  them,  however  they  may  feel 
themselves  circumscribed  in  the  indulgence  of 
their  inclination.  On  a  winter's  evening,  Eliza- 
beth Shackleton  frequently  brought  those  scholars 
who  belonged  to  her  own  religious  Society,  into  the 
parlor,  to  read  her  the  Journals  of  Friends,  as  she 
sat  at  work.  She  was  also  pleased  at  hearing 
history  read  to  her,  generally  by  young  students 
who  were  parlor-boarders.  This  employment  was 
the  more  agreeable  and  instructive,  because  she 
had  an  excellent  memory  and  sound  judgment. 
She  entered  into  the  characters  of  those  held  up 
to  view,  often  supplied  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tion, when  it  had  escaped  the  young  reader,  and 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  public  and  private 
events  which  were  narrated.  She  persuaded 
herself  that  Caligula's  reason  was  impaired  by 
the  fever  which  had  soized  him  before  he  was 
raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  therefore  im- 
puted to  insanity,  the  apparent  change  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  subsequent  horrors  of  his  reign.  She 
lamented  and  blamed  the  timidity  of  Seneca, 
which  deterred  him  from  curbing  the  head- 
strong passions  of  Nero ;  believing,  that  had  he 
been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  his 
pupil  might  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
his  enormities,  and  the  preceptor  been  longer 
spared  to  a  degenerate  age.  It  was  natural  that 
this  fault  should  appear  evident  to  one  who  was 
herself  religiously  concerned  to  avoid  it ;  for  she 
believed  it  was  required  of  her,  in  many  instances, 
to  admonish  those  whose  improper  words  or  ac- 
tions came  under  her  notice.  She  spoke  not 
of  those  offenders,  she  spoke  to  them ;  though  in 
doing  thus  she  took  up  the  cross,  and  of*en  for  a 
time  felt  it  heavy;  but  whatever  the  rank,  or  how 
little  soever  acquainted  with  the  person,  she 
must  fulfil  her  apprehended  duty,  to  obtain  that 
peace,  which,  flowing  as  a  river,  amply  rewarded 
such  sacrifices.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that 
in  these  performances,  her  own  will  being  laid 
aside,  she  was  instructed  so  to  speak,  as  seldom, 
if  ever,  to  offend ;  and  we  cannot  calculate  how 
much  good  may  have  been  produced  by  those 
alms  (if  they  may  be  so  termed)  given  in  secret. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  FAMILY  SAVED  THEOUGH  PRAYER. 

The  father  of  the  late  Judge  Tuerman,  of  Fla., 

who  recently  died  of  yellow  fever,  resided  with 
his  family,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  One  of  the  old  gentleman's 
sons,  who  was  then  an  itinerant  Methodist  min- 
ister, and  was  at  his  father's  house  on  a  visit, 
was  about  to  leave  for  his  field  of  labor ;  and 
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having  a  long  day's  ride  to  take  before  getting 
into  a  white  settlement,  himself  and  the  family 
were  up  before  day,  so  that  he  might  have  an 
early  start.  When  daylight  came  the  family 
were  greatly  surprised  by  learning  that  their 
next  door  neighbors,  who  lived  about  two  miles 
distant,  a  family  of  some  eight  or  ten  persons, 
were  all  murdered  during  the  night,  except  the 
gentleman  of  the  house,  who  happened  to  be  from 
home,  and  the  house  was  consumed.  The  trail 
of  the  Indians  through  the  snow  proved  that 
they  had  come  from  the  scene  of  depredation 

spoken  of,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  T  ,  which 

they  had  surrounded,  and  afterwards  gone  away 
without  the  inmates  being  aware  of  it.  Why 
himself  and  family  were  spared,  whilst  his 
neighbors  were  massacred  and  their  house  burned, 
remained  a  matter  of  astonishment,  until  some  of 
the  Indians  surrendered  to  General  Harrison 
and  came  in,  and  they  revealed  the  secret.  It 
seems  they  came  from  the  massacre  of  the  other 
family  to  Mr.  Tuerman's,  with  the  intention  of 
serving  him  and  his  family  in  the  same  way,  but  on 
surrounding  the  house  and  peeping  through  the 
cracks  of  the  logs  they  saw  the  family  at  prayer. 
They  consulted  together  as  to  what  they  must 
do,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  '  they  were 
talking  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  they  could 
do  nothing  to  them,'  so  they  went  away  and 
left  the  family  unmolested  ! — S.  C.  Advertiser. 


MEMORIAL  OF    THE  SOCIETY  OP    FRIENDS  ON 
THE  GROWTH  OF  OPIUM  IN  INDIA. 

London,  Vltli  of  Eleventh  Month,  1858. 
A  memorial  on  the  growth,  of  Opium  in  India,  and 
its  sale  in  China,  was  presented  yesterday,  on  behalf 
of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  to  the  Eavl  of 
Derby  ;  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Lord  Stan- 
ley, being  also  present.  It  was  read  by  one  of  the 
deputation  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  was 
courteously  listened  to  and  received. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Thojias  Binns. 

To  the  Earl  of  Derby,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

We  feel  it  to  be  our  Christian  duty,  on  behalf 
of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  to  express  to 
the  head  of  the  Administration,  and,  through 
him,  to  the  other  responsible  members  of  the 
Government,  our  sentiments  respecting  the  growth 
and  preparation  of  opium  in  British  India,  and 
its  introduction  into  China  by  British  merchants, 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  law  of  that  em- 
pire. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  use  of  this 
poisonous  drug  for  other  than  strictly  medicinal 
purposes,  is  seriously  injurious  to  the  physical 
and  mental  fiiculties,  as  well  as  highly  debasing 
to  the  moral  constitution  of  man ;  that  the  taste 
for  it  is  easily  formed,  and  that  if  the  insidious 
habit  be  once  acquired,  an  amount  of  energy  and 
resolution  which  few  can  command,  is  essential 
to  overcome  it.  The  production  of  opium  in  In- 
dia is  a  strict  Government  monopoly,  and  is  as- 
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soeiated  with  the  infliction  of  much  hardship  and 
wrong  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  as  well 
as  with  fearful  demoralization  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district. 

We  cannot  reflect  without  deep  sorrow  on  the 
part  which  our  countrymen  have  taken  in  origi- 
nating and  carrying  on  this  immoral  trafiic.  We 
must  regard  it  as  incompatible  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  principles  of  religion  and  morality 
which  this  nation  professes  to  uphold,  and  which, 
by  its  example,  it  should  commend  to  its  own 
vast  dependencies,  and  to  those  countries  over 
which  its  advanced  position  in  civilization  and 
its  extensive  commercial  relations  invest  it  with 
so  powerful  an  influence  ;  for  the  benevolent  and 
righteous  exercise  of  which  we  must  consider 
that  it  is  responsible  to  God. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  de- 
mand for  opium  in  China  was  insignificant,  and 
it  is  believed  was  restricted  to  medical  purposes. 
It  was  admitted  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
duty;  but  about  that  time  the  authorities,  con- 
vinced of  its  deleterious  eflects  among  the  peo- 
ple, prohibited  its  importation  under  the  severest 
penalties.  So  successfully,  however,  has  the 
taste  for  this  ensnaring  drug  been  cultivated 
amongst  the  Chinese,  and  so  perseveringly  have 
British  merchants  fostered  the  traffic,  that  about 
80,000  chests,  valued  at  many  millions  sterling, 
are  now  annually  smuggled  into  that  country. 
Thus  the  laws  of  an  extensive  and  populous  em- 
pire are  systematically  outraged  by  British  sub- 
jects, and  the  native  maritime  population  in- 
duced to  assist  in  extensive  smuggling  operations, 
merely  because  that  Grovernment  is  not  suSicient- 
ly  powerful  to  repress  the  aggressive  introduction 
of  the  contraband  article. 

In  the  year  1839,  the  Chinese  made  a  despe- 
rate efl'ort  to  suppress  the  traffic,  by  seizing,  con- 
fiscating, and  destroying  the  opium,  the  property 
of  British  subjects,  then  in  their  waters.  Al- 
though the  British  authorities  had  often  dis- 
claimed the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  opium- 
traders,  yet  this  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese, to  enforce  their  own  laws,  was  made  a  pre- 
text for  a  war  with  China,  in  which,  through  su- 
perior naval  and  military  prowess,  thousands  of 
the  heathen  inhabitants  were  slaughtered  by  the 
professedly  Christian  subjects  of  this  realm;  and 
several  millions  sterling  were  extorted  a^^  a  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  opium  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed ;  the  British  Grovernment  at  the  same 
time  pledging  the  national  faith  to  discourage 
trade  in  all  contraband  articles,  the  chief  of 
which  was  opium,  and  to  aid  the  native  authori- 
ties in  its  suppression.  Is  it  not  humiliating  to 
think  that  this  solemn  treaty,  entered  into  by  a 
highly  professing  Christian' nation  with  a  heathen 
Government,  has  been  entirely  disregarded ;  and 
that  this  contraband  trade  has  since  flourished 
and  extended  under  cover  of  the  British  flag  ? 

It  is  alleged  'that  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
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traffic  in  opium  is  so  large,  that  the  loss  of  it 
would  seriously  cripple  the  resources  of  our 
Government  in  India.  But  we  trust  that,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  no  considerations  of 
a  merely  fiscal  expediency  will  outweigh  the  in- 
finitely higher  obligation  of  acting  justly.  That 
which  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  either  com- 
mercially or  politically  right.  We  would  rest 
our  appeal  upon  simple  Christian  grounds ;  yet 
we  cannot  doubt  that  a  policy  marked  by  Chris- 
tian principle  and  strict  good  faith,  would  have 
promoted  mercantile  enterprise ;  whilst  that  holy 
religion  which  is  attempted  to  be  difl'used  by  the 
extensive  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
enlarged  missionary  efi'orts,  would  have  been 
commended  to  the  idolatrous  millions  of  China. 
What  can  they  think  of  a  religion  which  they 
must  suppose  permits  such  enormities  ?  Must 
not  such  glaring  infractions  of  the  immutable 
principles  of  integrity  and  humanity,  cause  that 
Holy  Name  by  which  Christians  are  called,  to  be 
blasphemed  among  the  heathen  ? 

We  regard  the  present  as  a  momentous  and 
critical  juncture.  The  administration  of  the 
East  India  Company  is  at  an  end.  An  Act  has 
just  passed  the  Legislature,  by  which  the  British 
nation  has  taken  upon  itself  the  direct  and  avow- 
ed responsibility  of  the  government  of  British 
India.  Almost  simultaneously  with  this  impor- 
tant change,  the  recent  lamentable  hostilities 
with  China  have  been  terminated  by  a  treaty, 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  secure  greatly  in- 
creased facilities  for  intercourse,  as  well  as  vast 
scope  for  commercial  relations,  with  that  empire. 
This  remarkable  concurrence  of  events  invests 
the  present  Government  with  the  opportunity 
and  the  power  of  redressing  this  system  of  op- 
pression and  injustice, — a  system  so  utterly  an- 
tagonistic to  the  Gospel  law,  "  All  things  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them."  This  country  formerly 
freed  herself  from  all  participation  in  the  slave- 
trade  and  slavery,  regardless  of  pecuniary  con- 
siderations; and  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  Di- 
vine blessing  has  rested  upon  the  measure  ? 
Will  not  the  present  Government  pursue  the 
same  course  with  respect  to  a  traffic  so  extensive 
and  so  fearful  in  its  results  ? 

The  plea  of  divided  responsibility,  or  of  a 
double  administration  in  India,  can  no  longer 
avail.  The  odium  and  the  guilt  of  the  system 
must  now  rast  upon  the  Government  and  people 
of  this  country.  We  would  therefore  earnestly 
entreat  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  employ  all  the 
weight  of  his  position  and  influence  with  the 
Executive,  to  suppress  the  growth  of  opium  in 
India,  and  to  discourage  its  introduction  into 
China  by  British  subjects;  and  we  would  es- 
pecially urge  that  in  any  new  treaty  with  that 
country,  no  conditions  should  be  required  or 
stipulations  entered  into,  for  legalizing  the  im- 
portation of  an  article,  which  cannot  fail  to  carry 
with  it  misery,  disease  and  death.    Thus  alone, 
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we  believe,  can  this  foul  stain  be  effaced,  wbich 
has  so  long  tarnished  the  honor  of  the  British 
nation,  and  sullied  its  Christian  profession. 
Signed,  on  behalf  of  a  meeting  representing 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  held  in  London,  the  10th  of  t'le 
Ninth  Month,  1858,  by 

Robert  Forster. 


fHIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  8,  1859. 


The  Opium  Traffic. — There  was  a  brief 
notice  in  the  third  number  of  our  current  volume 
of  a  meeting  held  in  London,  in  the  Eighth 
month  last,  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  "  Anti- 
Opium  Association,"  which  are  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  opium  trade  with  China,  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  production  of  opium  in  India? 
except  for  medicinal  purposes.  Active  measures 
have  since  been  taken,  through  printed  addresses 
and  public  meetings,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
English  people  to  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the 
traffic  in  opium ;  and  the  authority  in  India  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn  by  Parliament  from  the  East 
India  Company  and  vested  in  the  Crown,  the 
Association  is  also  laboring  to  induce  the  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  its  objects  into  full  effect.  For 
this  purpose,  a  committee  of  the  Association  re- 
cently presented  a  Memorial  to  Lord  Stanley, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  had  a  free  in- 
terchange of  sentiment  on  the  subject.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  the  Secretary  encour- 
aged a  hope  that  the  Grovernment  would  prohibit 
the  cultivation  of  opium  in  India,  although  he 
promised  that  the  national  ships  should  not  ex- 
ercise any  protection  over  vessels  engaged  in 
smuggling  the  drug  into  China. 

By  a  memorial  which  we  insert  this  week,  it 
will  be  seen  that  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
has  addressed  the  Prime  Minister — the  Earl  of 
Derby — on  this  important  subject,  and  we  may 
hope  that  the  persevering  efforts  of  Christian 
philanthropists  in  Great  Britain  to  annihilate  a 
trade  which  is  largely  destructive  of  human  life 
and  happiness,  may  eventually  prove  successful. 

It  is  said,  that  within  a  few  years  past,  the 
use  of  opium  in  the  United  States  has  rapidly 
increased,  the  importation  of  the  drug  amount- 
ing to  about  300,000  pounds  annually,  of  which 
not  a  tenth  part  is  required  for  medical  prescrip- 
tions. 


Friends'  Boarding  School  at  Union 
Springs. — A  correspondent  who  has  ample  op- 
portunity for  observation,  writes  very  encourag- 
ingly of  the  condition  of  the  Boarding  School 
established  at  Union  Springs  by  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting.  "  Thus  far,"  he  says,  "  a  bless- 
ing has  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  undertaking ; 
the  school  now  numbers  over  ninety  scholars, 
[including  day  scholars,  we  suppose,]  about  one 
half  of  each  sex,  and  from  various  parts  of  our 
widely  extended  Yearly  Meeting.  Much  inter- 
est has  been  evinced  by  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  afforded  in  having  efficient 
Teachers,  and  many  being  of  an  age  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  a  good  education,  the 
duties  of  the  Teachers  have  thus  far  been  ren- 
dered agreeable  and  pleasant.  A  friend  com- 
petent to  the  undertaking  has  commenced  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry,  which  with  other  lectures,  on  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  subjects,  is  likely,  we  hope, 
to  be  of  benefit  to  all  who  attend." 

We  trust  that  parents  as  well  as  children,  will 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  Institution,  and  effi- 
ciently sustain  the  effort  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
to  provide  the  means  of  a  guarded,  literary  educa- 
tion. 

Information  Wanted. — Mary  Faulk,  of 
Worthington,  Green  Co.,  Indiana,  (formerly  of 
Virginia,)  is  anxious  to  obtain  information  of  her 
son,  William  H.  Faulk,who  has  not  been  heard  from 
since  he  left  his  home,  in  poor  health  and,  de- 
pressed state  of  mind,  on  the  26th  of  9th  month 
last.  He  was  a  young  man  of  sound  morals 
and  correct  deportment. 

Maeried,  on  the  18th  of  11th  mo.,  1858,  at 
Friends  Meeting,  Lynu,  Howard  County,  Indianna  ; 
Isaac  Hollingsworth  to  Peninah  Cosand,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  and  Peninah  Cosand,  (former  deceased) 
both  members  of  Honey  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
Howard  County,  Indiana. 

 ,  At  Friend's  Meeting,  Carthage,  Rush  Co., 

Ind.,  on  the  25th  of  11th  mo.,  1858,  James  WHrrE, 
son  of  Caleb  White,  of  Raysville,  to  Jemima  D.  Hen- 
ley, danghter  of  Elias  Henley,  deceased. 


Died,  On  the  30th  of  the  11th  month,  1858,  at  the 
residence  of  his  son  Keuben  Jessup,  near  New  Lon- 
don, Ind.,  Pratt  W.  Jessup,  aged  about  85  yoars ;  a 
member  of  Honey  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  his  brother  Newton  Hob- 
son,  Parke  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  17th  of  12th  mo.,  1858, 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  the  22nd  year  of  his 
ago,  Joshua  Hobson,  orphan  son  of  Aaron  and  Polly 
Hobson  ;  a  member  of  Rush  Creek  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends.    This  young  Friend  bore  his  afllictions 
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with  patience  and  resignation  to  tlie  last,  expressing 
to  those  who  attended  on  him.  that  he  was  willing  to 
die,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  way,  but  that  all 
was  peace.  The  prayer  of  his  heai-t  was,  that  he 
might  be  favored  with  an  easy  passage  through  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  if  consistent  with 
the  Divine  will,  which  petition  was  mercifully  grant- 
ed. He  left  the  consoling  belief  that  he  has  entered 
into  the  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous. 

Died,  On  the  11th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1858,  near 
Preeport,  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Israel  and  Catharine  Wilson,  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Flushing  Monthly 
Meeting.  During  her  illness  she  manifested  a  quiet 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  whether  life  or  death 
should  be  the  event.  At  one  time,  when  her  mo- 
ther was  larnenting  the  loss  of  her  children,  she  ob- 
served that  "  when  thou  comest  to  die  I  think  thou 
wUt  be  glad  we  have  gone  before  thee."  She  was 
also  heard  to  say  at  different  times,  "  she  hoped  her 
patience  would  hold  out  to  the  end  ;"  and  on  being 
told  by  her  friends  that  they  thought  her  time  was 
very  short  here,  she  said,  ' '  how  thankful  I  should 
be  that  I  have  kind  friends  to  remind  me  of  my  ap- 
proaching change. ' '  At  another  time  she  was  heard 
to  pray  her  Heavenly  Father  that  she  might  have  an 
evidence  of  her  acceptance.  The  night  before  her 
death  she  noticed  her  mother  was  aflfected,  and  said 
to  her,  "  I  believe  it  is  thy  place  to  be  resigned,"  to 
which  she  replied  that  she  could  be  if  she  was  sure 
that  she  would  be  happy,  she  then  said,  "thou  need 
not  have  any  doubts  of  that,  for  I  have  many  com- 
fortable thoughts  of  another  world.  I  see  nothing 
in  my  way."  Her  friends  therefore  have  the  consol- 
ing belief  that  she  has  passed  from  a  world  of  tempta- 
tion and  trial,  to  one  of  happiness  and  rest. 


SOUP  HOUSE. 

The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  with  Soup,  es- 
tablished in  1814,  has  opened  its  House  in  Green's 
Court,  now  called  Grriscom  street,  for  the  delivery  of 
Soup  daily,  except  on  First  days.  Donations  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  316  S. 
4th  street ;  Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street ;  John  J. 
Thompson,  230  N.  9th  street. 

1st  mo.  8,  1859.— 3t 


HAVEBFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth  day, 
the  15th  of  Second  month,  next. 

The  Semi-Annual  Examination  will  begin  on  Sec- 
ond day,  the  31st  instant,  and  continue  two  days. 
Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  at  the  Col- 
lege to  the  Superintendent,  or  at  the  office.  No.  109 
North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia.  If  by  letter,  the 
application  should  be  addressed  to  the  ' '  Secretary  of 
the  Managers  of  Havcrford  College,  care  of  Wm.  Mac- 
NivEN,  Agent, ' '  as  above. 

The  age  of  the  applicant,  and  whether  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  must  be  distinctly 
stated,  and  in  all  cases  the  applicants  must  present 
certificates  from  the  last  teacher  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  studies  pursued.  The  attention  of  pa- 
rents is  especially  requested  to  this  necessary  condi- 
tion, as  disappointment  or  delay  must  occur  when 
it  is  not  complied  with. 

Philada.  1st  Mo.,  1859.— 6t. 


There  are  for  sale  at  the  Booms  of  the  "  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  diffusion  of  Religious  and 
Useful  Knowledge,"  No.  109  N.  Tenth  St.,  Philada., 
25  varieties  of  religious  poetry  printed  on  cards,  and 
31  upon  paper,  the  latter  suitable  for  mailing. 
Packs  of  24  Hymns,  on  cards  12  cts.  Varieties  on 
paper,  half  price. 


POCKET  ALMANAC  FOR  1859. 
The  subscriber  has  just  issued  his  Pocket  Almanac 
for  1859.    Price  6  cents.    It  will  be  sent  by  mail  to 
any  address. 

Henry  Longstreth,  1336  Chestnut  st. 
H.  L.  intends,  in  addition  to  his  large  stock  of 
Friends'  Books,  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  large 
assortment  of  School,  Juvenile  and  miscellaneous 
works  for  Libraries  which  he  will  sell  at  low  prices. 


JONATHAN  EDWARDS'  RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  never  to  do  anything  out  of  revenge. 

Resolved,  never  to  suffer  the  least  emotion  of 
anger  to  irrational  beings. 

Resolved,  never  to  speak  in  narration  anything 
but  the  pure  and  simple  verity. 

Resolved,  never  to  speak  ill  of  any  person,  ex- 
cept some  particular  good  call  for  it. 

Resolved,  never  to  do  anything  that  I  so  much 
question  the  lawfulness  of  as  that  I  intend,  at 
the  same  time/  to  consider  and  examine  after- 
wards whether  it  be  lawful  or  not;  except  I  as 
much  question  the  lawfulness  of  the  omission. 

Resolved,  never  to  allow  the  least  measure  of 
any  fretting  or  uneasiness  to  my  father  or  mother. 
Resolved,  to  suffer  no  effects  of  it,  so  much  as  in 
the  least  alteration  of  speech  or  motion  of  my 
eye ;  and  to  be  especially  careful  with  regard  to 
any  of  our  family. 


RESPIRATION  AND  SUFFOCATION. 
(Concluded  from  p.  268.) 

If  we  have  gained  some  idea  of  Respiration, 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  what  Suffocation 
is,  and  why  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  so  in- 
jurious. Carbonic  acid  is  not  a  poison,  as  was 
formerly  maintained.  Its  accumulation  in  the 
blood  is  only  fatal  when  there  is  such  an  accu- 
mulation in  the  atinosphere  as  prevents  its  ex- 
halation; its  mere  presence  seems  to  be  quite 
harmless,  even  in  large  quantities,  provided  al- 
ways that  it  be  not  retained  there.  Carbonic 
acid,  when  absorbed  into  the  blood,  which  is 
alkaline,  cannot  there  exert  its  irritant  action  as 
an  acid,  because  it  will  either  be  transformed  into 
a  carbonate  or  be  dissolved.  Bernard  has  inject- 
ed large  quantities  into  the  veins  and  arteries  and 
under  the  skin  of  rabbits,  and  found  no  noxious 
effect  ensue.  The  more  carbonic  acid  there  is  in 
the  blood,  the  more  will  be  exhaled,  provided 
always  that  the  air  be  not  already  so  charged 
with  it  as  to  prevent  this  exhalation. 

Oxide  of  carbon  seems,  however,  to  be  truly  a 
poison.  The  blue  flame  which  rises  from  the  coals 
or  lighted  wood  is  the  same  oxide,  the  product  of 
an  imperfect  combustion ;  and  being  notoriously 
poisonous,  it  has  by  some  writers  been  selected  as 
the  real  agent  in  those  numerous  deaths  by  as- 
phyxia, occurring  from  voluntary  and  involuntary 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  charcoal  in  closed 
chambers.  Carbonic  acid  was  said  to  be  inno- 
cent, and  oxide  of  carbon  had  to  bear  the  whole 
infamy.    There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  al- 
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though  carbonic  acid  is  not  a  poison,  it  will  pro- 
duce asphyxia,  and  deaths  from  charcoal-fumes 
may  occur  either  from  this  asphyxia  or  from 
poisoning  by  oxide  of  carbon,  or  from  a  conjunc- 
tion of  the  two.  Oxide  of  carbon  is  truly  called 
a  poison,  because  its  action  is  deleterious  even  in 
slight  doses,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere ;  but  carbonic  acid  is  only  dele- 
terious when  the  quantity  in  the  atmosphere  is 
such  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  frustrated. 
But  how  does  this  oxide  of  carbon  act  ?  If 
venous  blood  be  exposed  to  it,  we  see  at  once 
the  change  into  scarlet  blood  take  place.  It  acts 
on  the  blood  like  oxygen  ?  you  will  ask.  Not 
precisely;  for  if  venous  blood  be  exposed  to 
oxygen  it  becomes  scarlet,  but  when  left  to  itself 
it  becomes  black  again  (except  at  the  surface), 
probably  because  the  oxygen  has  gradually  form- 
ed carbonic  acid.  After  exposure  to  oxide  of 
carbon,  the  blood  remains  scarlet  for  days  and 
days — nay,  even  for  weeks,  according  to  Bernard. 
Prussic  acid  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  Poison- 
ing hy  prussic  acid  or  oxide  of  carbon,  may  he 
detected  hy  this  scarlet  color  of  the  venous  hlood. 

The  effect  of  oxide  of  carbon  is  to  render  the 
blood-discs  incapable  of  that  process  of  exhala- 
tion, on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  activity  of 
the  organism  depends.  The  blood,  to  all  appear- 
ance, preserves  its  vitality,  for  neither  the  form 
nor  the  color  of  its  discs  is  altered ;  but  the 
blood  is  really  dead,  because  its  restless  changes 
are  arrested.  Ever  wonderful  is  the  fact  con- 
stantly intruding  itself  upon  us,  that  Life  is  in- 
separably linked  with  Change,  and  that  every 
arrest  is  Death.  Only  through  incessant  de- 
struction and  reconstruction  can  vital  phenomena 
emerge,  an  ebb  and  flow  of  being.  The  moment 
we  preserve  organic  matter  from  destruction,  we 
have  rendered  it  incapable  of  the  restless  strivings 
of  Life.  A  spirit  like  that  of  Faust  seems  rang- 
ing through  all  matter ;  and  if  ever  it  should  say 
to  the  passing  moment,  "  Stay,  thou  art  fair,"  its 
career  will  be  at  an  end. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  often  heard,  with 
surprise,  that  the  rusting  of  iron,  the  burning  of  a 
candle,  and  the  breathing  of  an  animal,  are  only 
three  forms  of  the  same  process,  three  names  for 
Combustion,  or  Oxidation.  There  is  a  certain 
fascination  in  such  generalisations,  and  one  al- 
ways regrets  to  find  them  not  correct.  The 
rusting  of  iron  and  the  burning  of  a  candle  are 
indeed  two  forms  of  one  oxidising  process ;  but 
Ilespiration  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  in  any 
sense  a  process  of  combustion — it  is  a  twofold 
process  of  exhalation  and  absorption.  The  in- 
teresting experiments  of  Priestley  will  enable  us 
to  set  forth  the  diff"erences  between  Respiration 
and  Combustion.  He  placed  mice  in  a  bell-glass, 
where  in  due  time  tliey  were  sufl"ocated  by  the 
air  which  they  had  vitiated ;  other  mice  were 
introduced,  and  they  expired  immediately.  In 
another  bell-glass  a  candle  went  out,  after  having 
in  its  combustion  absorbed  a  part  of  the  oxygen ; 
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another  burning  candle  was  introduced,  and  it 
was  at  once  extinguished  by  this  vitiated  air.  In 
both  of  these  vessels  some  mint  was  now  placed, 
where  it  flourished,  and  so  completely  revivified 
the  air,  by  absorbing  its  carbonic  acid  and  giving 
out  oxygen,  that  mice  could  again  breathe  in  the 
one,  and  a  candle  burn  in  the  other.  In  these 
experiments  we  seem  to  have  a  demonstration  of 
the  identity  of  Combustion  and  Respiration — and 
this,  indeed,  was  the  conclusion  drawn  ;  but  that 
the  conclusion  is  erroneous,  appears  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Claude  Bernard,  who  takes  a  bell- 
glass  containing  an  atmosphere  of  15  per  cent,  of 
oxygen,  and  2  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid — the 
rest  of  the  oxygen  having  disappeared  to  form 
water  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  candle  which 
has  just  gone  out.  In  this  atmosphere,  in  which 
a  candle  will  not  burn,  a  linnet  will  breathe  at 
ease  for  some  time.  He  reverses  the  experi- 
ment, and  makes  an  atmosphere  ia  which  a  can- 
dle will  burn,  but  in  which  an  animal  instanta- 
neously perishes — an  atmosphere  composed  half 
of  oxygen  and  half  of  carbonic  acid,  in  which  a 
candle  will  burn  better  than  in  the  air,  because 
of  the  greater  amount  of  oxygen ;  but  in  which 
the  animal  perishes,  because,  in  spite  of  the 
amount  of  oxygen,  that  oxygen  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed. The  bird,  when  about  to  expire  in 
vitiated  air,  will  be  recalled  to  life  if  the  car- 
bonic acid  be  removed  by  the  introduction  of 
potash — showing  that  it  is  owing  to  the  presence 
of  this  carbonic  acid  that  Respiration  is  imped- 
ed ;  but  we  cannot  thus  restore  the  expiring 
flame  of  the  candle  by  removing  the  carbonic 
acid.  Take  two  bell-glasses,  and  as  soon  as  the 
combustion  grows  feeble,  introduce  into  one  glass 
some  potash  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid,  j^ou 
will,  nevertheless,  find  that  the  candles  in  both 
glasses  will  go  out  at  the  same  instant.  Tlie  ex- 
periment is  very  simple,  and  its  significance  is 
plain.  By  it  we  see  the  difference  between 
Combustion,  which  is  only  oxidation,  and  Respi- 
ration,which  is  not  oxidation,  but  exclunige.  In 
the  combustion  of  the  candle  the  oxidation  is 
everything,  and  no  process  of  exchange  takes 
place.  In  the  breathing  of  an  animal  the  ex- 
change is  everything.  The  caudle  expires  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  oxygen  in  the  air;  the 
animal  expires  because  there  is  too  much  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  air. 

Further,  to  prove  that  Respiration  is  an  ex- 
change of  gases  in  the  lungs,  and  not  a  process 
of  oxidation,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Spallanzani  and  W.  Edwards — experi- 
ments so  celebrated,  that  one  is  amazed  to  find 
one's-self  citing  them  in  this  discussion,  which 
they  ought  long  ago  to  have  closed.  These 
physiologists  found  that  cold-blooded  animals 
will  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  liydrogen, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  easily  as  in  ordinary  air: 
the  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled,  and  hydrogen  ab- 
sorbed.*   This  proves  that  carbonic  acid  pre-ex- 

■*  The  same  is  trae  ot"  warin-blooded  aiiimals  when 
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ists  in  the  blood,  and  is  not  formed  during 
respiration  by  the  oxygen  as  it  enters;  and 
proves,  likewise,  that  the  respiratory  process  is 
one  of  exhalation  and  absorption,  which  can  take 
place  as  well  with  hydrogen  as  with  oxygen ;  and 
we  are  thus  forced  to  exclude  the  idea  of  oxida- 
tion altogether.  Although  Respiration  can  take 
place  without  oxygen,  life  will  not  long  continue 
without  it ;  for,  as  before  stated,  oxygen  is  the 
power  which  burns  organic  matter  into  life. 

Why  is  death  inevitable  when  the  access  of 
fi'esh  oxygen  is  excluded  ?  The  fact  we  know — 
of  the  reason  we  are  ignorant.  There  still  re- 
mains a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  of 
the  expiring  animal ;  nor  will  death  be  sensibly 
retarded  if  fresh  oxygen  is  inj  ected  into  the  veins 
and  arteries.  How  is  this  ?  The  process  of 
Respiration  brings  oxygen  to  the  blood ;  yet,  if 
the  oxygen  be  brought  there  through  a  more  di- 
rect channel  while  respiration  is  impeded,  the 
animal  will  die  as  quickly  as  if  left  to  itself. 
Bernard  tied  a  dog's  head  in  a  bag,  which  would 
in  a  certain  time  produce  suffocation,  and  he 
found  that  period  by  no  means  retarded  when  he 
injected  oxygen  into  the  arteries. 

Quitting  for  a  moment  this  labyrinth  of  diffi- 
culty and  doubt,  which  alternately  fascinates  and 
disheartens  us  when  we  strive  to  gain  some  ex- 
planation of  the  myriad  processes  of  Life,  let  us 
stand  apart  and  contemplate  the  marvel  of  res- 
piratory interchange  no  longer  as  an  animal 
function,  but  rather  as  a  planetary  phenomenon ; 
let  us  endeavor  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  silent 
creative  activity  everywhere  dependent  on  the 
interchange.  The  forests,  the  prairies,  the  mead- 
ows, the  corn-fields,  and  gardens — the  mighty 
expanse  of  plant-life  covering  mountain  and  val- 
ley— subsist  on  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  ex- 
haled from  the  lungs  and  bodies  of  animals. 
Plants  take  up  this  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmos- 
phere, mould  the  carbon  into  their  own  substance, 
and  set  free  the  oxygen,  once  more  returning  it 
to  the  atmosphere.  Animals  reverse  the  process, 
taking  up  the  oxygen,  and  giving  out  carbonic 
acid  for  the  nourishment  of  plants.  This  beauti- 
ful rhythmus  of  organic  life  has  been  so  often 
described,  that  it  has  almost  become  a  common- 
place, without,  however,  losing  its  charm  for  the 
contemplative  mind.  The  dependence  of  plant 
on  animal,  and  of  animal  on  plant,  united  in 
one  mystery,  and  ever  acting  each  for  (he  ad- 
vantage of  the  other,  is  not  an  idea  to  lose  its 
charm  by  becoming  famiUar ;  but  it  sometimes 
leads  to  misconceptions.  What,  for  instance, 
seems  more  natural  than  that  the  influence  of 
trees  planted  in  our  cities  should  be  very  benefi- 
cial ?  If  trees  can  thus  withdraw  the  noxious 
carbonic  acid  from  the  vitiated  air  of  cities,  would 
it  not  be  desirable — nay,  ought  it  not  perempto- 
rily to  be  demanded — that  as  many  trees  should 

newly  born,  but  after  they  have'  breathed  for  a  few 
hours,  they  no  longer  possess  this  capability.  The 
reason  is  unknown 


be  planted  in  our  streets  as  we  can  find  room 
for?  Such  conclusions  are  soon  reached  by 
swift  logicians.  But  Nature  is  apt  to  elude  the 
grasp  of  swift  logicians,  and  she  repeatedly  de- 
clines to  fall  into  the  most  symmetrical  of  their 
formulas.  Not  that  Nature  is  capricious  or 
illogical ;  but  logicians  are  apt  to  draw  inferences 
before  they  have  collected  sufficient  data.  Nature, 
in  the  present  case,  point-blank  declares  that  the 
influence  of  vegetation  on  the  atmophere  is  totally 
inappreciable,  unless  the  atmosphere  be  in  a  closed 
chamber  or  vessel,  and  then  the  influence  is  strik- 
ing. Human  wit  has  discovered  no  test  delicate 
enough  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  plants  on 
the  free  atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  The  depth 
and  compass  of  this  air-ocean  are  too  vast,  and 
the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  animals  too 
trivial  in  comparison,  for  any  efl'&ct  to  be  appre- 
ciable ;  moreover,  the  mixture  of  the  gases  in 
the  air,  and  their  mutual  difl'usion,  is  so  rapid, 
that  no  diflerence  has  yet  been  detected  in  the 
proportions  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  of  crowded  towns  or  wooded  valleys.  The 
air  of  cities  will  hold  more  noxious  exhalations 
suspended  in  it,  but  its  gaseous  composition  will 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  country.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  insignificant  part  played  by  animals 
as  vitiators  of  the  great  air-ocean,  we  may  men- 
tion the  calculation  made  by  the  distinguished 
chemist  Dumas,  that  all  the  oxygen  consumed  by 
all  the  animals  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  during 
one  hundred  years,  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  the  l-8000th  of  the  quantity  in  our  atmos- 
phere ;  and  even  supposing  all  vegetation  to  be 
annihilated,  consequently  no  oxygen  to  be  return- 
ed to  the  air  by  the  incessant  reduction  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  there  would  still  need  a  period  of 
ten  thousand  years  before  the  diminution  of  the 
oxygen  could  become  appreciable  by  any  instru- 
ments we  have  hitherto  invented. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

 ■  ♦  •  

From  the  [London]  "  Friend." 
THE  MANUFACTORIES  OF  LEEDS  AND  ITS 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 

The  following  memoranda  of  a  visit  to  Leeds 
during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
recently  held  in  that  town,  consisting  of  extracts 
from  a  letter  of  an  old  and  esteemed  member  of 
that  body,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  read- 
ers, as  addenda  to  the  full  and  interesting  reports 
of  their  scientific  proceedings  which  are  contain- 
ed in  the  journals  of  the  day  : — 

During  the  meeting,  several  of  the  manufacto- 
ries in  the  town  were  opened  to  the  visitors,  as  is 
usual  where  the  meetings  are  held.  I  went 
over  the  morocco  leather  manufactory  of  my 
host,  John  Wilson,  Mayor  of  Leeds,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  place.  They  em- 
ploy about  300  hands,  and  have  some  ingenious 
machines,  of  which  a  considerable  number  were 
at  work,  by  which  they  split  a  sheep's  skin  into 
three  distinct  layers;  the  outer  one  with  the 
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grain  is  converted  into  morocco,  the  middle  is 
sold  as  wasli-leather,  and  a  tliin  inner  one  is  taken 
off  that,  and,  I  believe,  principally  converted  into 
glue,  of  which  they  make  large  quantities. 

Another  veiy  interesting  factory  was  Denny- 
thorne's,  for  wo(jl-combing,  a  process  always  done 
by  hand  till  within  the  last  five  years.  The  ma- 
chines are  of  two  kinds  j  one  of  them  uses  a  long 
comb,  which  takes  the  wool  from  the  mass  at  one 
side  of  the  machine,  and  deposits  it  combed  out 
on  some  wires  at  the  other  side,  separating  all 
the  short  wool  from  the  long.  The  long  is  spun 
out  into  a  thickish,  loose-textured  cord,  and  is 
afterwards,  at  other  premises,  spun  out  into  fine 
worsted ;  the  short  wool  is  deposited  in  a  tin  by 
itself,  and  afterwards  carded  up  and  spun  into 
yarn  for  making  woollen  cloth.  Another  ma- 
chine for  the  same  purpose  does  its  work  in  a 
different  way ;  it  is  a  circular,  complicated  ma- 
chine, but  effects  its  work  in  a  beautiful  manner. 
Each  machine  costs  about  £200,  and  there  are  a 
large  number  of  both  kinds  at  work.  They  wash 
the  wool  in  hot  soap-suds,  and  afterwards  recover 
the  grease  that  was  in  the  wool,  as  well  as  what 
was  in  the  soap,  from  the  dirty  water,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  soap  is  so  large  that  they  recover  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  grease  weekly  from  the  used  up 
soap-suds.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  order 
and  comfort  that  were  apparent  through  the  place. 
A  cook  is  engaged  to  warm  the  breakfasts  and 
cook  the  dinners  of  all  the  operatives  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  they  have  a  comfortable  dining-room 
with  two  long  tables  the  length  of  the  room,  at 
which  they  take  their  meals.  There  is  a  school- 
room ill  which  the  children  are  taught,  and  a 
reading-room  and  lending  library  for  the  use  of 
the  hands. 

At  Kitson  and  Hewitson's  locomotive  m 
factory  they  employ,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  about 
700  liands.  Here  are  employed,  I  think,  nine 
young  Friends  as  working  apprentices ;  some  of 
them  sons  of  wealthy  parents ;  four  out  of  the 
number  are  Ackworth  boys.  Most  of  these  were 
attending  planing  machines,  by  which  the  rough 
iron  is  planed  down  to  a  given  size  and  pattern. 
Some  of  the  men  were  employed  riveting  boilers, 
welding  large  wrought-iron  wheels,  and  all  the 
work  required  in  such  a  factory. 

An  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  of  the 
manufactures  of  Leeds,  where,  on  a  small  scale, 
you  could  see  either  the  process  of  manufacture 
or  the  manufactured  article  of  perhaps  all  the 
manufactures  of  the  town;  and  a  very  interest- 
ing exhibition  it  was. 

One  afternoon  I  went  to  the  new  reformatory 
at  Addle;  where  the  manufacture  consists  in  con- 
verting thieves  and  bad  boys  into  good  and  honest 
ones ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  anywhere 
see  a  more  satisfactoi-y  proof  of  manufacturing 
skill.  The  establishment  was  only  opened  in  the 
First  month  last,  and  the  buildings  are  still  in- 
complete. It  is  situated  in  as  desolate  a  waste 
as  can  well  be  imagined ;  the  ground  is  a  moor 


covered  all  over  with  fragments  of  stone ;  many 
of  them  so  large  as  to  require  blasting.  Here 
the  boys  are  employed  in  clearing  the  ground  of 
the  stones,  and  in  cultivating  the   recovered  , 
ground.    They  have  collected  sufficient  stones  te=" 
enclose  the  twenty  acres  of  land  with  a  wall. 
They  are  now  building  a  new  range  of  workshops, 
all  the  stones  for  which  are  collected  by  the  boys ; 
the  larger  pieces  worked  into  door  and  window- 
sills,  the  smaller  squared  for  building  the  walls, 
and  the  only  person  employed  on  the  place  be- 
sides the  master  and  mistress,  a  youth  who  acta 
as  clerk,  and  a  schoolmaster,  is  one  mason  who 
builds  the  walls.    I  spoke  to  several  of  the  boys. 
One  from  Sheffield,  who  had  been  but  a  few 
weeks  in  the  place,  told  me  he  had  never  done 
work  of  any  kind  before  he  came  here;  he  ac- 
knowledged, with  a  cheerful  and  smiling  counte- 
nance, how  much  happier  he  now  was  than  he 
had  ever  been  before.    The  master  told  me  that 
he  required  no  looking  after ;  that  he  regularly 
dug  his  fifty  yards  of  trenching  daily,  which  for 
a  boy  who  had  never  worked  before  was  a  good 
day's  work,  two  hours  being  spent  every  morning 
in  school ;  some  of  the  stronger  and  older  boys 
dig  their  100  yards  and  upwards.    Most  of  the 
bedsteads  in  the  dormitory  were  made  by  the 
boys  at  a  cost  of  4s.  (Sd.  each ;  they  are  substan- 
tial, well-made  articles ;  similar  ones  purchased, 
costing,  I  believe,  25s.    Their  progress  in  school 
is  very  satisfactory ;  some,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  now  write  a  fair  hand,  and  several  of 
them  employ  their  spare  time  in  drawing,  of 
which  there   were  some   creditable  attempts. 
They  have  many  small  plots  of  garden  ground, 
with  verbenas,  roses  and  other  flowers,  and  little 
artificial  rockeries ;  the  only  fault  of  these  gar- 
dens being  that  they  were  too  neat  and  the  soil 
too  finely  reduced.    There  was  an  intelligence 
beaming  on  the  countenances  of  some,  which 
greatly  interested  me,  and  prompted  the  almost 
involuntary  assurance  that  I  would  come  over 
and  visit  them  again ;  you  could  not  see  some  of 
them,  and  find  they  were  pareutless  children,  and 
had  been  led  into  the  course  of  life  they  had  follow- 
ed from  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  not  from 
choice,  without  feeling  a  deep  personal  inteiest 
in  them.    The  little  boy  from  Sheffield  has  no 
parents,  and  had  lived  for  five  years  wholly  by 
thieving.    The  master  said  he  had  only  one  boy 
under  his  care  who  he  thought  w;is  a  thief  from 
a  natural  bias ;  this  lad  was  thieving  on  all  occa- 
sions.   A  few  weeks  ago,  after  being  seriously 
remonstrated  with,  he  returned  to  his  master,  and 
voluntarily  confessed  to  several  thefts  he  had 
committed  since  he  entered  the  establishment, 
which  had  not  been  discovered;  he  added  that 
he  had  been  thinking  over  his  past  cimrse  of  life, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  the  determination  that 
he  would  never  steal  again  ;  and  the  master  be- 
lieves that  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  been 
able  to  act  up  to  the  resolution  he  had  i'ormed. 
The  day  after  the  meeting  several  excursion 
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parties  were  formed ;  some  to  view  the  beautiful 
romantic  scenery  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
famous  Olapham  Cave;  others  to  see  monastic 
ruins,  situated  among  the  beauties  of  nature.  I 
joined  a  party,  about  100  in  number,  to  visit  the 
Ironworks  at  Lowmoor,  near  Bradford,  and 
Saltaire ;  these  not  being  accessible  to  visitors  at 
other  times. 

At  Lowmoor  we  were  received  by  the  partners, 
and  shown  over  the  whole  place,  beginning  at 
the  smelting  furnace,  where  they  mix  the  ore 
they  find  on  the  spot,  with  the  red  hematite  of 
Lancashire,  the  latter  containing  about  seventy 
per  cent,  of  iron,  the  former  thirty  per  cent. ; 
with  this  they  put  limestone  as  a  flux,  and  run  it 
up  a  steep  incline  in  iron  wagons  by  means  of 
water  power,  and  tip  the  whole  contents  when  at 
the  top  into  the  furnace ;  from  this  furnace  it 
runs  out  at  the  bottom  in  a  fluid  state  into  moulds 
made  of  coarse  sand,  and  forms  pig-iron ;  this  is 
put  into  another  furnace,  where  it  is  melted  in 
large  quantities,  from  which  we  saw  a  68-pounder 
gun  cast  in  one  solid  mass;  some  feet  of  the 
upper  portion,  consisting  of  the  lightest  of  the 
iron,  is  cast  ofij  the  remainder  is  put  into  the 
great  lathes,  and  the  cavity  of  the  gun  bored  out 
of  the  solid  metal,  and  the  exterior  is  planed 
down  to  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  In  another 
place  we  saw  masses  of  red-hot  iron,  of  an  oval 
form,  brought  on  iron  carriages,  and  placed  on 
the  anvils  beneath  immense  hammers  moved  by 
hydraulic  power;  after  each  blow  of  the  hammer 
the  piece  of  metal  is  shifted  by  two  men,  by  means 
of  strong  tools ;  in  a  few  minutes  each  piece  is 
reduced  to  a  square  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
over,  and  somewhere  about  two  inches  thick. 
When  cool,  these  pieces  are  all  broken  in  two  by 
means  of  another  hammer,  and  each  piece  is  ex- 
amined at  the  place  of  fracture,  the  best  quality 
being  thrown  on  one  side,  the  inferior  to  the 
other;  all  these  pieces  are  afterwards,  when 
broken  smaller,  put  into  a  pair  of  comparatively 
small  scales,  and  with  each  portion  of  new  iron  a 
certain  portion  of  cuttings  from  manufactured 
iron  is  added ;  each  weighing  is  put  on  a  small 
board  which  a  man  can  carry,  and  in  this  mixed 
state  it  goes  into  another  furnace,  where  the 
whole  is  well  incorporated  together.  If  it  wants 
carbonizing,  the  dampers  are  put  down,  and  it  is 
well  mixed  up  by  tools  through  an  opening  in  the 
furnace ;  after  this,  it  is  roiled  into  bars ;  some  of 
these  are  drawn  out  through  rollers  into  plates 
for  iron  boilers,  and  others  are  converted  into 
rods,  for  rivets,  nails,  or  other  purposes.  Before 
leaving  we  saw  a  large  casting  made  by  means  of 
metal  run  into  two  large  vessels,  which  are  moved 
to  the  mould  by  means  of  immense  cranes.  In 
another  place  we  saw  the  manufacture  of  the  iron 
rivets  for  riveting  together  the  boiler  plates;  the 
iron  rods,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, were,  when  sufficiently  heated,  put  into 
a  cutting  apparatus,  pushed  against  a  flat  surface, 
and  cut  off  at  one  blow,  falling  down  an  iron 
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tube  into  a  pit  in  front  of  the  fire,  where  they 
were  taken  up  one  by  one  as  they  fell  down, 
and  each  placed  in  a  socket  under  a  great 
hammer,  which  at  one  blow  formed  the  head  of 
the  rivet,  all  of  them  being  exactly  of  the  same 
length  and  size;  in  another  place  we  saw  them 
take  large  bars  of  red-hot  iron  thicker  than  one's 
arm,  all  beaten  to  a  given  size  under  one  of  the 
great  hammers,  a  gauge  being  applied  to  the  dif- 
ferent surfaces  after  each  stroke,  to  ascertain 
when  the  bars  were  of  a  proper  size ;  they  were 
then  cut  to  a  given  length,  placed  on  a  flat  iron 
table  of  immense  strength,  and  passed  between 
rollers  of  great  power,  which  formed  each  piece 
into  a  circular  tire  for  driving  wheels  for  railway 
carriages,  each  tire  comiiag  out  with  a  ready  made 
flange ;  into  these  the  spokes  were  subsequently 
placed,  and  the  whole  then  heated  togetb'^r  and 
welded  under  repeated  strokes  of  the  hammer ;  as 
the  tire  was  forming  it  was  struck  down  on  to  the 
circular  table  by  large  wooden  mells,  to  flatten 
the  surface  without  beating  the  upper  surface  out 
of  shape,  as  would  be  the  effect  of  iron  hammers ; 
the  other  wheels  were  formed  by  the  requisite 
number  of  spokes  being  hammered  out  to  a  given 
size,  each  spoke  having  a  piece  of  iron  transfixed 
at  the  outer  edge,  from  which  the  tire  was  formed ; 
and  then  the  whole  was  welded  together  on  the 
anvils,  circular  pieces  being  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  wheel  to  form  the  nave.  After  seeing  all 
that  was  to  be  seen,  the  whole  party  partook  of  a 
hearty  luncheon,  one  of  the  company  being 
spokesman  for  the  rest  in  returning  thanks  for 
the  courtesy  shown  them,  and  the  gratification 
they  had  all  had. 

We  then  proceeded  to  Bradford  by  rail,  and 
were  met  at  the  station  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
town,  who  conducted  the  party  to  St.  Greorge's 
Hall,  where  the  system  of  lighting  by  gas  tubes 
running  round  the  ceiling  of  the  room  was  ex- 
hibited. Here  was  also  laid  out  a  table  of  lighter 
refreshments,  and  from  thence  we  were  conducted 
to  the  palatial-looking  warehouses  of  Milligan  and 
Forbes,  for  worsted  fabrics;  here  we  were  in- 
foi'med  the  warehouses  contained  a  mile  of  broad 
mahogany  counters.  The  party,  headed  by  the 
Mayor,  walked  to  another  railway,  which  con- 
veyed them  to  Saltaire. 

At  Saltaire  we  were  met  by  Titus  Salt,  the  wealthy 
proprietor.  The  company  then  divided  into  four 
bands,  each  having  a  separate  conductor  through 
the  establishment.  I  attached  myself  to  the 
head  of  the  establishment;  he  conducted  ub  up 
I  cannot  tell  how  many  stairs,  to  the  top  of  the 
building — I  think  the  buildings  are  at  least 
seven  or  eight  stories  high ;  I  did  not  count 
them,  but  we  were  a  long  while  getting  to  the 
top  by  broad  stone  stair-cases.  At  the  top  was 
the  store  of  the  raw  material;  alpaca  wool  for 
alpaca  fabric,  goats'  wool  for  mohair,  and  Aus- 
tralian sheep's  wool  for  worsted  goods;  there 
were  very  large  quantities  of  each.  The  first 
process  is  sorting  the  finer  from  the  coarser  wool; 
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the  next  is  the  washing,  similar  to  what  we  saw 
at  Dennythorne's;  then  the  same  kind  of  comb- 
ing machines  for  the  sheep's  wool,  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  for  the  alpaca  and  mohair. 
Here  they  spin  the  wool  from  the  combing 
machine  by  means  of  spinning  machines,  in  im- 
mense rooms,  hundreds  of  hands  in  each,  into 
fine  yarn  ready  for  weaving,  which  is  done  in  a 
large  room  in  which  1,100  weaving  machines  are 
rattling  away  at  once.    In  another  department 
they  were  weaving  carpets;  in  another,  they 
were  measuring  off  the  pieces  as  they  came  from 
the  loom,  numbering  each  piece,  and  entering  it 
in  a  register.    There  are  3,000  hands  employed 
in  the  establishment,  and  the  Mayor  of  Bradford, 
who  was  iu  our  party,  told  me  that  the  capital 
invested  in  the  concern,  including  land,  build- 
ings, machineiy  and  stock,  was  estimated  at 
£600,000.    We  went  into  the  engine  house,  a 
splendid  room  of  three  stories,  with  open  iron- 
work floors;  there  were  two  engines  of  300 
horse-power  each,  which  worked  the  machinery 
at  one  end  of  the  building,  two  similar  engines 
performing  the  work  at  the  other  end.    The  en- 
gines were  worked  by  twelve  large  boilers,  the 
flues  of  all  going  into  one  tall  chimney,  commu- 
nicating with  several  other  fires,  forges,  <fec. ;  and 
when  we  looked  to  the  top  of  the  chimney  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  smoke  to  be  seen ;  we  after- 
wards saw  a  little,  when  fresh  coal  had  probably 
been  put.  on  some  of  the  fires.    A  great  number 
of  children  are  employed  at  the  spinning  ma- 
chines, and  earn  wages  varying,  among  the  chil- 
dren I  enquired  of,  from  2s.  3c?.  to  7s.  and  8s.  a 
week  ;  the  overlookers,  quite  young  persons,  get- 
ting 20s.    Everything  was  in  the  cleanest  and 
nicest  order;  in  the  engine  house  the  engines 
were  supported  by  beautiful  bronzed  pillars  with 
Corinthian  columns,  and  every  part  of  the  room 
was  of  a  scale  of  neatness  suitable  for  a  drawing- 
room.    We  saw  a  number  of  the  children  at 
school,  and  were  struck  with  the  character  of 
their  writing  copies ;  each  one  being  the  enun- 
ciation of  some  fact  in  chemistry  or  mechanics. 
As  we  went  from  room  to  room,  the  workmen 
gave  hearty  cheers  for  the  British  Association. 
A  whole  town  is  built  by  the  proprietor  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  work-people;  ten  of  the 
streets  being  named  after  his   ten  children. 
Each  cottage  consists  of  a  good-sized  room  on 
the  ground-floor,  with  a  convenient  pantry;  a 
large  lodging-room  on  the  first  floor,  and  two 
smaller  in  the  attic ;  the  houses  are  let  for  £4 
a-year  each ;  but  exteriorly  they  look  like  what 
would  let  for  £8  or  £10  in  York.    A  new  church 
is  building,  and,  whether  we  look  at  the  exterior, 
or  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  interior  is 
being  finished,  I  should  think  it  would  vie  with 
any  at  the  west  end  of  London.    The  sides  are 
adorned  with  a  series  of  green  marble  intaglio 
pillars  on  circular  bases  of  white  marble,  and 
with  Corinthian  capitals;  and  a  highly  decorated 
cornice  and  ceiling.    Having  gone  through  the 


whole,  we  were  regaled  with  a  splended  repast ; 
there  were  three  noble  pine-apples,  grapes, 
peaches,  pears,  enough  for  every  one  to  be 
satisfied.  And  when  we  departed,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  place  seemed  all  congregated, 
except  those  at  work  in  the  mill,  to  see  us  off ; 
and  the  juvenile  bands,  all  dressed  in  uniform, 
added  their  strains  to  the  band  of  adults.  We 
left  much  gratified  by  our  visit,  especially  so 
from  the  great  care  which  is  evidently  taken  for 
the  good  of  the  work-people  temporally  and 
spiritually. 


Selected  for  rriends'  Review. 
SEED-WHEAT. 

It  has  been  finely  said  by  Dr.  Smith,  "  that, 
of  all  the  arts  to  which  a  man  can  apply  himself, 
the  most  excellent  and  important  is  the  right  or- 
dering of  his  own  life." 

Think  of  ease,  but  work  on. 

To  speak  to  the  purpose,  one  must  speak  with  a 
purpose. 

Novels,  like  vessels  of  light  draught  of  water, 
are  adapted  to  make  their  way  only  in  shallow 
channels.  In  the  overflowing  stream  of  litera- 
ture, they  are  as  so  many  buoys  indicating  to 
the  intellectual  navigator  "  shoal  water  here." 

Let  every  man  sweep  the  snow  from  before  his 
own  door,  and  not  busy  himself  about  the  frost  on 
his  neighbor's  tiles.  —  Chinese  Proverb. 

The  best  evidence  of  merit  is  a  cordial  recog- 
nition of  it  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found. 

The  heart  must  be  at  rest  before  the  mind,  like 
a  quiet  lake  under  an  unclouded  summer  even- 
ing, can  reflect  the  solemn  starlight,  and  the 
splendid  mysteries  of  heaven. 

He  will  make  the  best  use  of  his  wealth  who 
esteems  his  intellect  as  the  best  part  of  it,  and 
who  employs  both  in  a  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  their  possession  creates. 

Life  never  appears  vapid  to  those  who  fill  it 
up  with  occupation,  nor  mean  to  those  who  use 
it  well,  and  whose  minds  are  not  diseased.  Some- 
thing for  the  hands  to  do — a  book  in  the  pocket,  or 
a  thought  in  the  brain,  is,  in  general,  a  suf&cient 
protection  against  the  former  evil,  as  kindly 
sympathies  and  a  generous  way  of  thinking,  are 
against  the  latter. 

The  conversation  of  many  people  consists  in 
great  part  of  "  said  I,"  and  "  said  he" — said 
he  generally  having  decidedly  the  worst  of  it. 

A  good  thought  is  a  great  boon,  for  which 
God  is  first  to  be  thanked  :  next,  he  who  is  first 
to  utter  it. 

In  order  to  the  production  of  a  livelier  play  of 
feeling  in  ourselves,  our  habits  of  mind  and  ac- 
tion, like  the  soil  we  cultivate,  require  at  inter- 
vals to  be  broken  up,  and  to  be  sown  with  the 
seed  of  new  circumstances,  new  books,  new  facts 
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and  new  ideas.  To  do  this,  is,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
compound  the  elements  of  our  being. 

The  ancient  world  could  boast  of  but  seven 
wonders.  In  modern  times,  art  and  science  have 
made  wonder  one  of  our  most  familiar  feelings. 

The  fit  word  must  be  fitly  spoken. 

There  are  few  things  in  society  more  to  be 
dreaded,  than  a  communicate  person  who  has 
nothing  to  communicate. 

A  book  should  be  luminous,  but  not  vohx- 
minous. 

Society  would  gain  much  were  its  members  to 
restrict  themselves  to  the  expression  only  of  their 
most  cheerful  feelings,  digesting  their  evil  moods 
in  silence,  just  as  some  engines  are  made  to  con- 
sume their  own  smoke. 

The  thoughtful  eye  sees  farthest. 

Tranquil  pleasures  last  longest.  We  are  not 
fitted  to  bear  the  burthen  of  great  joys. 

Feeling  dissent,  express  it  with  moderation. 

Culture  is  symbolised  in  a  tree,  whose  best 
fruit  is  in  the  highest  branches. 

He  who  adopts  a  just  thought,  participates  in 
the  merit  that  originated  it. 

Tears  are  Nature's  lotion  for  the  eyes.  The 
eyes  see  better  for  being  washed  with  them. 


PRINTING  OF  COTTON  CLOTH. 

The  cylinder  printing  of  cloth  is  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  the  application  of 
modem  machinery.  As  the  pattern  has  to  be 
obtained  from  several  cylinders,  each  having  its 
own  color,  there  is  great  nicety  in  the  operation, 
the  most  beautiful  mechanism  is  necessary  for 
feeding  the  cyHnder  with  color,  moving  the 
cloth  to  meet  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  giving 
to  the  cylinder  its  power  of  impression.  Fast 
colors  are  produced  by  the  use  in  the  pattern  of 
mordants,  which  may  be  colorless  themselves, 
but  receive  the  color  of  the  dye-bath,  which 
color  is  only  fixed  on  the  parts  touched  by  the 
mordant,  and  is  washed  out  from  the  parts  not 
touched.  When  what  is  called  a  substantive 
color  is  at  once  impressed  upon  the  white  cloth, 
much  of  the  beauty  is  also  derived  from  subse- 
quent processes.  The  chemist,  the  machinest, 
the  designer  and  the  engraver,  science  and  art, 
set  the  calico-printing  works  in  activity ;  and  the 
carrying  on  these  complicated  processes  can  only 
be  profitably  done  on  a  large  scale. 


Siberia  has  been  civilized  by  the  exiles  sent 
thither,  and  by  voluntary  emigration  from  Russia, 
till  nearly  four  of  the  five  millions  of  inhabitants 
of  that  region  are  Europeans  or  of  European  de- 
scent. Siberia  is  fast  becoming  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance.  Its  proximity  to  Oregon 
and  California  will  give  it  a  trade  which  will 
make  it  one  of  the  most  active  portions  of  the 
great  Russian  empire.    The  ice  used  in  San 


Francisco  was  formerly  obtained  in  the  United 
States.  It  now  comes  from  Siberia,  afi"ording 
constant  employment  to  half  a  dozen  ships.  In 
five  years  from  now  the  trade  between  Siberia 
and  California  will  be  a  matter  of  importance. 


THE  OLD  YEAR. 

Toll,  toll  for  the  year 

Tliat  is  passing  away, 
Whose  last  fleeting  moment 

Refuseth  to  stay. 

Its  hours  are  numbered, 

Its  mission  is  done. 
And  it  speedeth  on  quickly, 

In  haste  to  be  gone. 

Full  many  a  story 

Its  record  will  bear, 
Of  life,  death,  and  changes, 

Of  joy  and  of  care. 

Many  are  with  it  gone, 

Hearts  stout  and  brave, 
Forms  full  of  life  and  hope 

Laid  in  the  grave. 

The  scythe  of  the  reaper 

Among  us  hath  come. 
Hath  cut  down  the  ripe  corn. 

And  carried  it  home. 

Like  the  unspotted  lily 
In  the  freshness  of  morn. 

Which,  ere  the  night  gathers, 
Lies  withered  and  torn. 

So  passed  away  many 

A  beautiful  form. 
In  peace  or  in  trouble. 

In  calm  or  in  storm. 

And  the  children  of  God, 
With  sin  long  oppress'd, 

Their  sojourn  have  ended, 
And  gone  to  their  rest. 

New  cares  and  new  duties, 
New  pleasure,  new  pain. 

Will  come  with  the  flowers 
To  us  who  remain. 

But  alike  on  the  brow 

Of  the  serious  and  gay. 
Is  graven  the  signet. 

We're  "passing  away." 

Our  work  is  appointed. 

Our  time,  too,  is  set ; 
It  may  be — to-morrow, 

It  may  be — not  yet. 

But  each  fleeting  moment 

Brings  nearer  the  day, 
When  the  voice  of  the  angel 

Will  call  us  away. 

So  let  us  take  heed, 

As  the  hours  rush  on. 
That  we  glean  from  them  wisdom 

Ere  yet  they  are  gone. 
Of  health  and  of  pleasure, 

Of  goodness  untold. 
May  the  new  year  have  treasure 

Far  more  than  the  old. 
Then  toll  for  the  old  year, 

And  mourn  for  it  too. 
But  send  forth  brava  spirits 

To  welcome  the  new. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 


Foreign  Intelligesce, 
to  the  IStli  ult. 


-Dates  from  Liverpool  are 


port  of  Guayaquil,  but  no  otter  hostile  acts  have 
been  committed  on  either  side.  A  destructive  con- 
flagration, causing  damage  estimated  at  nearly 
$3,000,000,  occurred  at  Valparaiso  on  the  13th  of  11th 
The  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  ■  month. 

Cektkal  America. — A  contract  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  government  of  Guatemala  and  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  for  the  establishment  of  a  monthly 
line  of  steamships  between  Panama  and  San  .Tosi', 
Guatemala.  A  similar  contract  has  been  made  with 
Costa  Rica. 


Englakd 

the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  passed  off  harmo- 
niously. The  Directors'  report,  which  was  adopted, 
showed  the  balance  of  funds  on  hand  to  be  only  £8, 
000,  against  which  there  are  various  outstandins; 
liabilities.    The  application  for  a  government  guar- 


antee of  4J  per  cent,  on  £535,000  of  new  capital  for 
constructing  another  cable,  was  still  pending.  White- 
house,  the  late  electrician  of  the  Company,  stated 
that  another  company  had  been  formed  for  establish- 
ing telegrapliic  communication  with  America  by  a 
southern  route,  half  the  capital  being  already  sub- 
scribed, and  that  some  suggestions  of  a  fusion  of  the 
two  companies  had  been  made  ;  but  the  matter  was 
passed  over  for  the  present. 

Lord  Malmesbury  had  declined  to  intercede  with 
the  Pope  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  boy  Mortara,  on  the 
ground  that  where  the  interference  of  a  Catholic  power 
like  France  had  failed,  that  of  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment would  not  be  likely  to  effect  any  good. 

A  number  of  arrests  had  been  made  in  Ireland  of 
persons  charged  with  plotting  an  insurrection.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  issued  a  proclamation  against 
secret  societies. 

France. — At  a  meeting  held  in  Paris  for  constitu- 
ting the  Suez  Canal  Company,  it  was  positively 
stated  that  bona  fide  siibscriptions  had  been  obtained 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  capital. 

Italy. — Cardinall  Antonelli  has  stopped  the  letters 
written  by  the  foreign  correspondents  of  the  English 
press,  and  threatened  to  expel  the  writers  from  Rome. 
The  condition  of  Italy  is  said  to  be  very  unsettled. 

Russia. — The  Emperor  pursues  his  plans  of  emanci- 
pation energetically,  notwithstanding  the  strong  op- 
position of  many  of  the  nobles.  A  letter  written 
from  St.  Petersburg  in  the  11th  month  last,  published 
in  a  foreign  journal,  states  that  he  had  ordered  that 
the  serfs  belonging  to  the  mines,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  should  be  freed  in  six 
months,  and  that  three  committees,  for  the  govern- 
ments of  Moscow,  Orenburg,  and  the  Ural,  respect- 
ively, had  been  organized  to  carry  this  order  into 
In  Poland,  where  the  cultivators  of  the  land 


Cuba. — The  Municipality  of  Havana  has  sent  an 
address  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  protesting  against  the 
proposal,  in  the  last  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  purchase  Cuba,  and  denouncing  it 
as  an  insult  to  the  people  of  that  island. 

Domestic. — Accounts  from  California  to  the  6th 
ult.  have  been  received.  An  earthquake,  more  severe 
than  any  other  experienced  during  the  last  ten  years, 
occurred  on  the  25th  of  11th  month.  It  was  felt 
from  Santa  Cruz  to  Sacramento,  being  most  severe  at 
San  Jost.  At  that  place  the  walls  oi  several  houses 
were  cracked,  and  a  fissure  opened  in  the  ground 
near  the  town,  from  which  sulphurous  odors  con- 
tinued to  issue.  In  San  Francisco,  furniture  was 
thrown  down,  some  houses  were  much  shaken,  ceil- 
ings cracked,  and  clocks  stopped,  but  no  material  in- 
jury was  done.  The  great  flume  supplying  water  to 
some  of  the  mining  works  in  Calaveras  Co.,  which 
was  blown  down  recently  by  a  storm,  is  being  re- 
placed by  a  larger  and  better  structure,  whiclwwill 
be  2,700  feet  long,  supported  by  towers,  five  of  them 
135  feet  high. 

Recent  accounts  from  Utah  represent  the  influence 
of  Brigham  Young  over  the  Mormons  as  much  dimin- 
ished, and  large  numbers  are  said  to  have  renounced 
Mormonism  and  left  the  Territory  for  California  or 
the  more  eastern  States.  The  election  held  lately  in 
Carson  Co.  for  county  officers  under  the  Mormon  or- 
ganization, resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Mormon 
ticket,  though  many  of  their  opponents  declined 
voting,  refusing  to  recognise  the  Mormon  government. 
An  ellort  is  making  to  have  a  separate  Territory 
formed  in  that  region,  under  the  name  of  Nevada, 
and  an  agent  to  promote  that  object  has  been  sent  to 
Washington. 

The  schooner  Susan,  with  filibusters  boimd  for 


afrpCTSonauV^ee,  but'are  dep7ndent  '«'l"oh  escaped  from  Mobile  some  weeks 


prietors  for  the  lands  upon  which  they  work,  they 
were  warned  off,  lest  they  should  claim  the  lands 
thus  occupied.  The  result  was  a  number  of  suits, 
in  ■which  it  has  been  decided  that  the  cultivators  can- 
not be  expelled  from  the  lands  which  they  have 
cleared,  nor  from  those  which  were  originally  consid- 
ered as  the  lands  of  the  peasants  ;  and  that  they 
will  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  full  possession  as 
soon  as  the  general  emancipation  is  proclaimed. 

India. — Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  had  sub- 
mitted, and  others  were  reported  to  be  about  to  do 

80. 

China. — Tlie  demeanor  of  the  Chinese  Commis- 
sioners in  their  conferences  with  Lord  Elgin  at  Shang- 
hae,  had  been  such  as  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the 
Court  of  Pekin  intended  to  carry  out  the  treaty  in 
good  faith.  The  American  Minister  was  co-operating 
with  Lord  Elgin  upon  the  taritt'  question. 

South  America. — The  Legislature  of  Buenos  Ayres 
has  granted  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  educational 
purposes.  In  Peru,  an  act  of  general  amnesty  and 
indemnity  has  been  passed  by  Congress.  Ecuador 
continues  to  be  blockaded  by  Peru,  no  vessels  but 
the  mail  steamers  being  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  the 


since,  is  reported  to  have  been  wrecked  on  a  coral 
reef,  60  miles  from  Belize,  Honduras.  The  passen- 
gers were  saved,  and  100  of  them  were  brouglit  back 
to  Mobile  by  a  British  war  steamer,  furnished  by  the 
Governor  of  Belize. 

A  treaty  of  peace  has  been  concluded,  on  behalf  of 
our  government  with  the  Navajoe  Indians. 

Congress. — Both  Houses  reassembled  on  the  4th 
!  inst.  The  Senate  met  temporarily  in  the  old  hall, 
and  after  addresses  from  Senator  Crittenden  and 
Vice  President  Breckenridge,  adjourned  to  the  new 
hall  in  the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  occupation.  A  bill  was  reported  from 
the  Naval  Committee,  to  build  ten  additional  sloops 
of  war.  The  Indian,  Pension,  and  Military  Academy 
appropriation  bills  were  also  introduced. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  various  reports 
were  received  from  standing  committees,  among 
them  bills  making  appropriations  for  improving  the 
harbors  of  Boston  and  Chicago,  and  the  mouth  of 
Milwaukie  River. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  met  on  the  4th. 
John  Cresswell,  Jr.,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
Senate,  and  William  C.  A.  Lawrence,  of  tlie  Honse. 
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V;.MOIRS    AND    Lr.TTEKS    OF    RICHARD  AND 
ELIZABETU  SUAOKLETON. 
(Continned  from  page  27S.) 

The  manner  iu  whicL  Elizabeth  Shackleton 
!-lvi;ngthened  to  perform  her  duties,  h  tlms 
Of.>:vrihed  by  herself. 

"  lieiiig  seiLsiblo  of  my  own  inability,  my  de- 
jt.fiili'nce  was  on  Divine  lielp,  which  I' bad  often 
tJpcricuced  in  times  of  need.  1  was  fiivored 
rill)  imdcrstanding  and  knowledge  for  tbe  busi- 
beyond  what  I  could  have  thought;  my 
.  ireful,  industrious  husband  assisting  in  many 
sMaj^  belonging  to  my  department  as  well  as  his 
■j"5<'.i;  so  that  Ave  were  reciprocally  helpful  one 
the  other,  sympathizing  and  bearing  btirdcns 
'■•'.a-  for  the  blher,  in  our  arduous  calling;  and 
•  ■■•th  being  near  of  an  age,  and  favored,  for 
i;t;i;iy  years,  \vith  a  good  degree  of  health,  our 
i"-<-<-'.'>i.s  ill  endeavoring  to  do  our  duty  was  an  en- 
'■■j:  '■.cinent,  and  our  minds  were  preserved  in 

j;-'.:teful  sense  of  the  gracious  dealings  of  the 
'''■!■']  to  us.  And  notwithstanding  our  close  and 
^  i:..l;ii)t  engagements,  so  that  v,'e  seldom  left 
^■fme  on  other  occasiojis,  we  found  it  but  our 
*';-.'.oniiblc  duty  to  attend  tlie  meetings  for  di;ci- 
;  :.!ie  to  which  we  belonged,  as  well  as  Quarterly 
liHlf-yearly  Meetings; "also  to  show,  by  an 
•I'  liiplary  life,  the  efficacy  of  the  principles  of 
Truth  v/e  pr(ji'essed  to  be  led  by,  amongst  the 
•lUnierous  ac<jaaintance  we  had ;  being  employed 
•y  iiiany  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  those 
J'l-inciplcs." 

An  instance  of  this  occurred,  when  a  gcntle- 
^_  niiiii,  on  leaving  her  son,  recjucslcd  of  llichard 
'•''af-kleton  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  read 

-  liible.    He,  amazed,  expressed  his  surprise 


that  she  should  place  her  child  wlierc  such  a 
quest  was  necessary,  assuring  her  that  the  JJit-lc 
was  daily  read  in  the  family.  She  asked  iiis  ex- 
cuse, telling  him  that  she  understood  that  ('•c<.ru<: 
Fox's  Journal  was  substituted  instead  of  it,  by 
those  of  his  profession.  At  another  time,  the 
son  of  a  man  of  fortune  M'as  brought  to  bi'^  sc!i',yjl 
by  his  mother,  who,  till  she  came  to  Jlallitore, 
had  never  seen  one  of  the  people  called  (ju;tker*. 
Elizabeth  Shackleton  queried  why  slie  bi-on  ;ht 
her  son  among  a  people  who  were  such  sfranger* 
to  her.  She  answered,  that  she  had  heard  « 
good  charactci  of  vLeiij,  although  tiii;y  dii'i  rv.i 
from  the  Church  of  England  concerning  baptisru 
and  the  supper.  This  lad  spent  most  of  bis 
childhood,  and  some  of  his  youth  at  JJallilore, 
perhaps  the  happiest  part  of  his  life  ;  for  when 
he  lay  in  an  vVmcrican  prison,  dying  of  wouncis 
received  in  a  battle  in  which  the  ]5ritish  army 
(wherein  he  was  an  ofliecr)  was  defeated,  and 
the  pnson  was  so  croAvded  as  to  aggravate  tlie 
pangs  of  death,  "  If  I  were  at  Ballitore  I  should 
not  be  thus  neglected,"  were  almost  the  last 
words  he  uttered. 

One  of  the  pupils,  an  only  child,  died  of  the 
small-])ox;  and  Elizabeth  Shackleton  lo.-  t  licr 
own  child,  then  also  an  only  one,  about  the  s;;nife 
time,  of  the  same  distemper.  "  This,"  said  slie, 
"  proved  a  trial  to  me,  which  I  hope  v.'.us  of  ser- 
vice, believing,  that  whatever  afflictions  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  us,  are  for  our  good,  if  we  make 
a  right  use  of  them,  and  more  and  more  cast  our 
care  on  Him  who  careth  for  his  humble  depend- 
ent children." 

A  young  man  who  had  become  11.  S.'s  scholar 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  spent  most  of  hm  iile 
with  his  preceptor,  when  he  left  school,  C-Xpeet- 
ing  to  pursue  his  literary  studies,  his  fatiier  di.— 
appointed  his  jirospects,  by  allotting  to  him 
station  in  his  counting-house.  AVitii  cl:i.-.-ie;tl 
education,  a  superior  genius,  and  knowiir:.'  hiiii- 
self  the  only  son  of  a  rich  man,  the  youth  v-\'U!U 
not  accede  to  his  fithcr's  views;  and  th;s  niiwi.-e 
conduct  brouglit  tipon  him  the  dis]ile:i.-<n.-c  oi'lsja 
parents.  The  consequences  of  dissa'.islavtw.ti  id 
home  are  dangeroxts.  He  found  them  n)  ;  he 
sought  pleasure  elsewhere,  and  found  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,    lot,  though  conscious  of 
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errors  whicli  incurred  the  disapprobation  of  his 
former  master,  he  turned  to  his  house  as  to  a 
home,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  forgiving 
parent;  while,  through  all  his  aberrations,  the 
strong  affection  and  intimate  friendship  of  11.  S. 
followed  him,  and  seemed  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing him  from  greater  evils,  and  of  bringing  him 
back  to  that  conduct  which  made  hi)ii  beloved, 
and  even  exemplary,  in  the  family,  Tlie  ])urity 
and  stability  of  11.  S.'s  character  fitted  him  for 
the  Christian  duty  of  winning  the  wanderer 
home,  inviting  and  attracting  to  virtue;  and 
■when  his  parents,  becoming  luorcand  more  obdu- 
rate, refused  that  reconciliation  which  he  hum- 
bly and  earnestly  sought,  even  when  the  hand 
of  death  lay  upon  him,  he  found  in  the  protec- 
toi-s  of  his  childhood  and  friends  of  his  youth, 
that  care  and  tenderness  which  he  so  much 
needed.  When  E.  S.  was  about  to  leave  home, 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  ]3ublin,  and  her  lan- 
guishing invalid  was  going  to  undertake  a  second 
journey  to  Mallow,  unable  to  rise  from  his  chair, 
he  took  off  his  hat,  which  he  wore  for  warmth, 
and  solemnly  bade  her  a  last  farewell;  adding, 
"  I  die  with  more  love  to  you  than  to  any  other 
•woman  in  the.  world ;  and  you  are  more  my 
mother  than  she  who  bore  me." 
*  He  died  Fifth  montb,  1771,  P.t  Clomacl,  in- 
tending for  jNlallow,  aged  24. 

The  paternal  care  of  R.  S.  left  a  lasting  im- 
pression of  gratitude  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
One  of  them,  now  high  in  political  and  judicial 
station,  gratuitously  furnished  his  proi'essional 
services  to  the  son  of  his  preceptor,  in  the  course 
of  a  tedious  law-suit;  and  he  bore  this  gratifying 
testimony  to  his  memory,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  bis 
grandsons  :  "  I  wish  I  covdd  have  beei)  of  more 
use,  being  under  great  obligations  to  your  grand- 
father, who  always  treated  me,  when  wanting  his 
care,  with  kindness  and  affection." 

Thus  was  kindness  extended  to  the  third 
generation,  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years. 

R.  S.  TO  EDMUND  BURKE, 

"Ballitore,  16th  of  Tbird  month,  1769. 
"  Ml/  dear  ?Jdrrmncl, — I  liave  been  extremely 
deficient  in  not  supporting  a.  correspondence 
which  gives  mc  so  high  a  pleasure,  I  will  not 
say,  (fin-  that  would  be  too  like  the  insincere 
Avorld,)  does  me  so  much  honor.  Since  I  re- 
ceived thy  very  obliging  letter,  I  have  been  al- 
most daily  thinking  of  writing,  but  I  wanted  to 
put  this  and  tliat  disagreeable  thing  out  of  the 
way,  that  1  might  be  fi  cc  for  the  conversation  of 
my  friend.  Rut  I  find  I  might  as  well  think  of 
putting  my  employment  out' of  the  way,  and 
giving  the  boys  a  perpetual  holiday,  as  expect  to 
be  free  from  perjilexity  while  I  am  a  schoolmas- 
ter. The  weight  of  tlic  charge  refjuires  such  a 
solidity  of  patient  firmness  to  suppoit  it,  and  the 
uiinuti;c  appertaining  to  it  such  divisibility  of 
attention,  tliat  it  is  hard  to  s;iy,  whether  he  may 
be  more  properly  called  more  than  man,  or  less 


than  man,  that  can  be  etpial  to  tli..  ■ 
stoop  to  the  drudgery  of  it.    Tlil-  . 
myself,  which  I  may  well  draw  ^s]-.] 
likeness,  i'or  I  have  long  sat  for  it,  w.y 
myself,  bring  my  situation',' to  thy  r. 
and  procure  my  pardon.  *  *  =^       'J  l,, 
ing  about  the  badness  of  the  time-,  . 
ojiinion,  as  useless  as  trite.    I  have  rn/ 
conversed  enough  to  know  whether  tl 
be  better  or  worse  than  the  past,  !. 
has  its  own  color  and  complexion,  a;  ' 
ent  I  hope  not  the  worst.    Rut  as  il;. 
tries  in  their  turn  have  come  to  bcmur. 
than  formerly,  and  the  lights  of  reason  ; 
gion  are  still  rising  higher  and  hielii-r. 
allowance  should  be  given  for  I'olly  and  . 
the  uncertain  twilight  there  maybe  a  u(  ■ 
but  he  is  blind  or  drunk  that  stumbles  at  r. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  very  splenetic,  ;n  ; 
confess  I  am  not  quite  pleased  with  wl: 
comes  to  my  knowledge  of  my  countiy  : 
rulers.    1  am  afraid  some  of  them  are  hi:! 
others    drunk.     Now,  though  these  hi- 
jects  of  pity  and  ridicule,  more  than  fear,  v 
Me  have  no  connection  with  them,  yet  w..  ; 
a  deplorable  and  very  dangerous  situatici'. 
must,  whether  we  will  or  not,  be  led,  or 
by  them.    The  blind  we  must;  leave  to  1 
dence  to  work  a  miracle  upon  ;  but  for 
pie  that  are  intoxicated  with  self-conciit. . 
with  an  exalted  station,  to  which  fortm: 
merit,  has  raised  them,  I  would  willinLilv  :  .• 
the  danger  brought  home  to  themselves:  ii' ' 
so  efi'ectually  makes  them  sober. 

"  One  thing  in  particular,  I  have  often  t1i 
of  late,  is  much  wanting,  and  the  medley  o!  . 
ernmcnt  will  never  be  right  without  it.  1' 
■whatever  other  ingredients  ye  can,  and  still  : 
will  be  death  in  the  pot :  the  mess  will  rv ' 
wholesome  I'ood  for  the  people  till  adisinti  : 
love  of  our  country  be  infused.    Call  me,  a-  • 
probably  thou  thinkest  me,  an  enthusiast,!!  ' 
pleasest,  but  suffer  me  to  say,  that  till  then;  •  ■ 
stronger  mixture  of  this  virtue  in  public 
cils  and  conduct,  ihey  are  not  likely  to  be  ' 
with  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  whose  over;  . 
power  and  mediation  alone  can  guide  theia  '  • 
prosperoris  issue.   Self-interest  is  too  genenil!; 
beginning  and  end,  the  author  and  the  tin'- 
the  first  spring  and  ultimate  aim  in  churci) 
State.    Nay,  it  is  now  become  so  general  ii--' 
is  a  garb  publicly  worn,  and  the  man  woul'i  ;■■ 
laughed  at  that  would  venture  to  be  out  ot 
fashion.    In  my  ojiinion,  however,  one  little  ^; 
of  true,  genuine,  disinterested  virtue  will  do  i 
good  in  diff'using  light  and  heat  around,  aiid  hur- 
ing  up  the  stubble  of  ignorance  and  corrup!''^  - 
than  a  thousand  of  those  pitiful  fires  that  s!' 
smothered  up  with  filth  and  aslies  or 
gain.    ^  hjHPii  su])pof:{los  ciiuri  doJosi'  1 
for  thee,  my  dear  friend,  to  be  one  of  tl'^^ 
lights  shining  in  a  dark  place;  I  crave  i^ 
thee  in  my  solemn  petitions,  and  I  tru^t  i 
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".1  and  auswered.     God  Almighty  incline 
T'  ;ne  licart  to  seek  after  that  wisdom,  by  which 
.  rifjce-;  rule,  and   riohlcs,  even  nil  the  judges 
'"  the  earth that  this  heaven  bor)i  gii't  may 
f-i^^ud  and  exalt  thy  faculties,  and  influence  tliee 
'.;  6ct  so  as  to  ansvrer  the  just  Witness  in  the 
f.ru=!cicRCCS  of  all  men,  both  friends  and  enemies  ! 
SV'f'.hingbut  an  unbiassed,  single  view  to  the  honor 
.'.f  God,  and  a  noble,  disinterested  love  to  man- 
LitiJ,  will,  through  all  the  changes  of  men  and 
Eic-'tsures,  and  all  the  capricious  turns  of  favor, 
tinw  down  the  sanction  ol  the  Divine  blessing 
i.a  tliy  endeavors  for  the  public  good,  ensure  to 
thee  that  present  and  future  heartfelt  joy  which 
r<^:ults  from  a  conscious  sense  of  an  honest  dis- 
charge of  dutj^,  and  transmit  thy  name  and  ex- 
staple  iu  sweet  memorial  to  posterity.  This 
probably  is  not  the  proper  style  of  a  letter ;  be  it 
hi-)]  it  is  the  language  of  my  heart,  and  if  this 
l-eafs  higher  than  the  proper  tone,  it  is  the  pulse 
of  friendship,  and  a  friend  will  pardon.    As  to 
a.lairsj  no  material  alteratio)i  in  cur's  since  m}' 
l.wt:  only  that  my  father  has  given  up  to  me  the 
hnd  which  he  occupied,  has  reserved  to  himself 
■6,  profit  out  of  it,  quitted  his  house  and  taken 
l'>lgiugs  with  my  wife's  sister,  who  lives  at  the 
.Mill.    This  is,  on  many  accounts,  an  agreeable 
■, ..  uiu.j(anco.  attoii'Iuig  ljulli  him  and  us.    lie  is 
now  at  full  liberty     cultivate  my  land  at  home, 
Klien  he  is  not  enl'ivating  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple abroad  by  the  excellent  precepts  which  he 
Ls  qualified  to  give,  enforced  by  that  sanctity  of 
manners  and  unsulli'^.d  reputation  which  give 
weight  and  authority  to  good  counsel,  and  adorn 
a  long  and  well-spent  life.  *  *  *  *   Will  the 
length  of  this,  my  dear  friend,  make  some  atone- 
Uitnt  for  the  length  of  my  unjustifiable  silence, 
!i!id  wilt  thou  flrvor  me  with  a  home-spun  line, 
\vhcn  bustle  and   business  and  distraction  are 
a-'lcep,  and  Edmund  Burke  can  step  forth  col- 
I'-'Cted  in  himself  to  converse,  in  native  familiari- 
ty, with  his  old  friend?    llichard  owes  me  the 
visit  of  a  letter  still.    I  wish  him  all  happiness, 
and  less  laziness.    My  hearty  respects  to  thy 
.s|K)use.    Quid  pucr  Ascanius  ?  :  How  does  young 
Richard  go  on  ?    ]\Iy  son  is  grown  a  brave,  lusty 
y,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  relief  to  me  in  my 
IjiLsiness.    My  wife  loves  thee  with  sincere  re- 
spect; her  best  regards  to  thine.    Accept  of  my 
i'liher's  warm  wishes,  and  believe  me, 
"  Thy  truly  affectionate  friend, 

"R.  S." 

(To  be  contini[ed.J 


For  PriendB'  Review. 
TOBACCO. 

Do  those  who  occupy  prominent  positions  in 
''le  .Society  of  Friends  consider  well  the  nature 
ot  the  influence  which. they  are  exerting  over  the 
•funds  of  the  younger  members,  in  the  use  of  this 
I'tajih-de.stroying  weed  ? 

lhat  tobacco  is  unhealthy  and  poisonous  to 
•iic  c^jn.^;titution,  and  the  cause  of  much  disease 


and  suffering,  has  been  shown  in  a  corCclusive 
manner  by  learned  physicians,  who  have  had 
abundant  means  of  observation.  I  desire  to  press 
home  to  the  minds  of  Friends  the  necessity  of 
considering  this  subject  more  seriously,  and  to 
ask  ourselves  if,  as  a  Society,  we  are  holding  up 
to  the  world  a  right  example  in  this  respect,  or 
whether  we  are  not  somewhat  on  the  back- 
ground. It  is  said  a  late  Methodist  General  Con- 
ference decided  that  no  minister  should  be  or- 
dained to  preach  the  gospel  who  would  not  quit 
the  use  of  tobacco.  E.  M.  W. 

Can/cn,  Indiana, 


For  FrienJs'  Jteview. 
SEASONABU:;  KEFLECTIONS. 

In  looking  over  the  conflicts  and  exercises  of 
1858,  cannot  we  see  much  to  regret  and  mourn 
over  in  our  individual  experience 't  also,  renewed 
cause  for  an  increase  of  watchfulness,  humility 
and  self  renunciation.  A  recollection  that  the 
little  incidents  of  every-day  life  have  taken  too 
much  hold  on  the  mind,  may  be  one  source  of 
great  mortification  to  the  serious,  reflecting  mind. 
How  often  have  small  things  ruffled  the  temper 
and  produced  disquietude  of  mind,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  its  concomitant  evil,  a  fretful, 
peevish,  fault-finding  disposition,  always  injurious 
to  ourselves,  and  unprofitable  to  all  around  us. 
This  disposition  all  are  ready  to  condemn,  and 
acknowledge  with  blushing  as  no  part  of  the 
Christian  temper,  and  that  all  who  are  thus  over- 
come, disgrace  their  profession  as  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Perhaps  were  all  the  losses,  dis- 
appointments and  inconveniences  of  which  we 
complain,  and  which  have  caused  so  much  un- 
pleasantness of  feeling,  and  quick,  sharp  speak- 
ing, summed  up,  we  should  find  to  our  shame 
and  mortification  that  they  amount  to  very  little, 
and  many  of  them  were  too  small  to  have  been 
noticed.  Surely,  did  we  really  appreciate  the 
truth  that  our  little  losses,  crosses,  disappoint- 
ments, and  every-day  annoyances,  are  as  discip- 
line to  regulate  our  desires,  moderate  our  expec- 
tations, rectify  our  aflccti(ms,  and  bring  the  carnal 
will  under  proper  sulijoction,  we  should  feel  more 
disposed  quietly  to  submit  to  the  various  ills  of 
life,  and  view  these  little  troubles,  as  well  as  our 
larger  ones,  as  perinitted  to  come  upon  us  for  the 
exercise  of  faith,  meekness,  charity  and  forbear- 
ance. 

What  folly,  what  manifest  weakness  of  human 
nature,  to  be  vexed  and  perplexed  about  things 
\ve  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent ;  it  may  be 
those  very  evils  are  a  salutary  and  necessary  cor- 
rection for  us,  and  when  propei'ly  estimated  and 
applied  may  prove  among  our  greatest  blessings. 

Perhaps,  there  is  no  branch  of  the  Christian 
church  which  feels  more  sensibly  the  sad  conse- 
quences arising  from  a  careless,  unconcerned  spirit 
in  meetings  for  divine  worship  than  the  Society 
of  Friends.    Would  it  not  then  become  us  indi- 
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vidually  to  examine  how  far  and  how  often  we 
contribute  towards  tlic  dulness  and  unprofituble- 
ness  of  these  very  uicclings  we  c-oiiiplain  alioiit, 
by  an  indulgence  iu  wondering  thoughts,  and 
by  giving  up  to  a  dull  and  Hfcless  frame  of  mind. 
Both  these  evils,  every  sincere  worshipper  has  to 
contend  with,  and  they  form  a  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian's warfare.  It  is  a  point  worthy  of  close  in- 
spection by  every  Christian,  how  far  our  every 
day  reading  tends  to  furnish  food  for  the  carnal 
mind,  and  for  unprofiiable  broodings  in  our  reli- 
gious meetings  ;  and  whether  they  do  noL  furnish 
topiics  for  unprofitable  discussion  in  social  circles, 
and  not  unfrcquently  give  spirit  and  tone  to  many 
uncharitaldeand  imjnoper  remarks  and  reflections 
on  individuals,  and  on  the  acts  of  diflcrent 
branches  of  our  religious  society. 

"All  things  M'hatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this 
is  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

May  the  rcmemberance  of  our  weaknesses,  in- 
firmities and  short-comings  of  the  past  year,  lead 
to  more  circumspection  in  our  walk  and  conver- 
sation ;  mere  watchi'ulncss,  more  prayer,  n)ore 
humility,  meekness  and  charity ;  that  the  grace 
of  God  may  abound  more  and  more  usward,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  sjiirit  lie  manifest  in  our  inter- 
cour'f^  on'^  with  '>nrthcr.  Vr. 


I'or  Fripncis'  Keview. 
"  Tkcm  sJialt  be  far  from  cj)j.)rcssio?i." — Isaiah  liv.  14. 

Wilson  Armistead,  in  his  "  Tribute  for  the 
Negro,"  says,  "When  the  contest  against  the 
slave-trade  first  conjmcnced  half  a  century  ago, 
it  was  calculated  there  were  from  two  to  three 
millions  of  slaves  in  the  world  !  There  were  re- 
cently, according  to  documents  quoted  by  Sir  T. 
r.  Euxton,  six  to  seven  millions  I  AVhcn,  fii'ty 
years  ago,  the  anti-slavery  operations  began,  it 
was  estimated  that  one  hundred  thousand  slaves 
were  annually  ravished  from  Africa  !  There  are 
now  calculated  to  be  four  lamdred  thousand  an- 
miaVy  torn  from  their  homes  and  friends!  These 
arc  the  great  facts  regarding  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  at  this  moment!" 

It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since  the  above 
lines  were  penned,  and  if  the  same  ratio  of  in- 
crease has  continued,  there  are  now'  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  7noj-e  slaves,  and  sixty  thousand 
more  aninially  torn  from  Africa.  ]3y  late  accounts 
wc  are  informed  the  slave-trade  is  carried  on 
with  "redoubled  eiiergy,"  that  "the  slave  barn- 
coons  are  along  the  coast  on  every  bay  and  inlet." 
And  to  add  to  the  already  enormous  evil,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  sub- 
mit a  report  strongly  urging  the  policy  of  the 
United  States'  re-opening  the  African  Slave 
Trade. 

The  questions  now  arise,  wlutt  can  be  done  to 
■  stop  this  enormous  tide  of  iniquity  ?    AVhat  is 
.  our  duty,  both  individually  and  collectively  ?  In 
what  part  of  the  channel  can  we  stand  to  form 


thegrcatcst  eddy  in  the  flow  of  hrtman  woo.  v.  i  , 
by  our  influence  may  be  felt  and  acknowlcr' 
and  our  duty  both  to  God  and  man  peri'orii; 

Acknowledging  that  "  he  who  gives  thr-  . 
five  makes  his  brother's  sin  his  own  ;"  wc  by  r 
suming  the  productions  of  slavery  give  tin  , 
tive  for  that  slavery,  thereby  making  the  siii 
own.    But  the  question  arises,  will  our  ; ! 
nencc  effect  any  thing  towards  the  relief  oi  ■ 
slave  ?    My  answer  is,  consider  wdiat  is  thy  li,, 
and  then  do  it,  without  looking  too  mw-"-- 
consequences.    Clarkson,  in  his  "  Portraiture 
Quakerism,"  remarks,  that  Friends  reason  Ir  . 
principle  and  not  from  consequences.    If  \\. 
principle  be  good,  may  we  not  look  for  some  gCMi 
cfl'ects  to  result  from  it  ?    Though  far  i'roni  tliiui;. 
ing  our  abstinence  from  slave  labor  will  annihiia:* 
slavery,  yet  it  will  be  bearing  an  active  testimoi:', 
against  it,  and  at  the  same  time  clearing  oib- 
skirts  from  any  connection  with  it.    We  the:, 
shall  Ijuve  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  n.. 
echo  from  a  driver's  whip  resounds  for  us. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  generally  been  i;; 
the  foremost  ranks  in  the  anti-slavery  movement ; 
and  when  we  reflect  that  almost  a  century  elapsed 
irom  the  time  the  Dutch  Friends  of  G erman tovvn 
sent  their  earnest  appeal  for  the  abolition  of  ski- 
veiy  tu  I  hiiadclphia  Yeaily  Ideeting  in  IG^S, 
until  Friends  composing  that  body  were  entiri-ly 
free  from  holding  slaves,  and  that  during  tliri* 
time  such  men  as  Woolman,  Benezet,  and  Lay 
flourished,  need  we  be  discouraged  because 
Friends  generally  have  not  espoused  the  free  labor 
cause  ?  Encouraging  it  is  to  know,  that  few  i! 
any  are  now  to  be  found  who  deny  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  ;  and  though  tlie  numlier  i.- 
not  large  who  adopt  it  in  practice,  yet  may  wo 
not  hope  that  number  is  increasing  '( 

"  Every  morsel  of  food,"  says  a  modern  writer, 
"  forced  from  the  injured,  ought  to  be  more  bitter 
than  gall  and  the  "old  cankered.  The  sweat  o( 
the  shae  taints  the  luxuries  for  which  it  stream'-' 
Better  were  it  for  the  Kelfi.sh  wrong-doer,  to  livt 
as  the  slave,  to  clothe  himself  in  the  slave's  r;ii- 
ment,  to  eat  the  slave's  coarse  food,  to  till  h:- 
fields  with  his  own  hands,  than  to  pamper  him 
self  by  day,  and  pillow  his  head  on  down  by 
night,  at  the  cost  of  a  wantonly  injured  felIo'.i 
creature.  What  man,  Avitbout  a  conscieiic* 
seared,  can  earn,  even  his  bread,  not  by  th( 
sv:cat  but  by  the  hlood,  of  man  ?  Consider,  yi 
who  are  sitting  at  ease  and  enjoyment;  thuil 
how  much  cruelty  i.s  involved  in  the  luxuries  y'^ 
enjoy. 

"Tliink,  ye  masters,  iron-hearted, 

Lolling  at  your  jovial  boaitls, 
Thir.k,  Low  many  baclcs  have  smarted 

For  the  sweets  your  cane  aflbrds. 

"No  earthly  interest. should  induce  any  oir 
to  sanction  violence  and  injustice,  neither  can  i 
authorize  the  systematic  degradation  of  so  larg 
a  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures  as  arc  now  hcl' 
.in  slavery.    'The  fust  question  to  be  propose 
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H'  *  ra<I«"ial  being  is,  not  what  is  profitahle  but 
#fca.J  ri'iht.  Duty  must  be  primary,  prominent, 
5i>>t  coiispieuous  among  the  objects  of  human 
»'  CiJ^iit  ionJ  pursuit.  If  we  cast  tliis  down  from 
•a  ^upremac}',  if  we  inquire  for  our  inlcrcHt  and 
si.  !i  f  ir  cur  iludcx,  we  shall  eir.  We  can  never 
the  right  clearly  and  fully,  but  by  making  it 
fir.-t  cniicern.  No  judgment  can  be  just  or 
ifjiC,  but  that  which  is  built  on  the  conviction  of 
liic  j.aramount  worth  and  importance  of  duty. 
Tiii-i  is  the  fundamental  truth,  the  supreme  law 
■  reason ;  and  the  mind  whi'''h  does  not  rtart 
frjiu  tliis  in  its  inquiries  into  human  affairs,  is 
i.KJincd  to  great,  perhaps,  fetal  error.  Whoever 
{■lack's  his  faith  in  the  everlasting  law  of  recti- 
ii;do,  must  of  course  regard  the  question  of  sla- 
\er^'  first  and  chiefly  as  a  moral  question.  -AH 
other  considerations  will  weigh  little  with  him 
f*)mparcd  with  its  moral  character,  and  moral  in- 
fluences.'" 

\  COMPENDIUM  OF  A  CONTROVERSY  ON  AVATER- 
liAl'TISM. 

It  may  elucidate  the  following  piece  to  state, 
that  the  writers  are  said  to  have  felt  a  luutual 
attachment  to  each  other;  and  that  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  a  union  was  a  conscientious  objection, 
rn?h  pidc,  oa  account  of  different  religions 
sentiments.  One  of  the  parties  was  a  clergyman 
•  if  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  other  was 
afterwards  Mary  Knowles,  by  her  marriage  with 
Dr.  Knowles,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Murk  liow  the  sacvecl  thunder  rends  the  skies  ! 

"  Repeat  and  be  baptized,"  Christ's  herald  cries  ; 

"Uepent  and  be  baptized, "  consenting  Heav'n  replies. 

.And  can  Lavinia  unaft'ected  hear 

Tlii.s  awful  message  echoing  in  her  ear  ? 

M'ill  my  Lavinia  unconvei'ted  prove, 

iU'bel  to  God,  and  faithless  unto  love  ? 

>':iv,  shall  a  parent's  absolute  command, 

The  mighty  voice  of  Ood  liiniself  withstand  ? 

f?!iall  heav'nly  calls  to  earthly  ties  give  place. 

And  filial  fondness  frustrate  Christian  grace  ? 

Sliall  human  wit  Omniscience  enaiage, 

And  Barclay  endless  war  with  Jesus  wage  ? 

Must  each  Apostle  waive  his  claim  to  merit, 

Tliat  Fox  may  shine,  fu'st  martyr  of  the  Spirit  ? 

Must  common  sense  be  bauish'd  from  the  soul, 

'■•re  gospel  salve  can  make  the  sinner  whole  ? 

•Must  each  adept  in  Calvary's  great  school 

'ie  not  in  meekness,  but  in  fact,  a  fool '! 

Must  Paul  at  Corinth  be  a  babbler  too  ? 

•And  Teter,  when  a  ]5aptist,  be  a  Jew  ? 

Must  Pliilip's  process  be  superfluous  thought,' 

liecause  lie  washed  the  Eunuch  he  had  taught? 

•Must  f(cdal  rites  be  metaphor'd  away, 

■And  actual  homage  coilstrued  disobey? 

Mich  juggling  arts  may  change  each  part  of  speech, 

Make  water  into  Spirit — baptize,  to  teach: 

^^at  if  sucli  jargon,  Jesus  represents, 

^  he  light,  indeed,  is  only  lent  to  saints  : 

j'hen  in  the  letter,  double  death  we  find, 

AudClu-ist  in  figure  only  saved  mankind. 

TUE  ANSWER. 
H.nk  liow  the  saci  ed  thunder  rends  tlie  skies  ! 


The  Christian  heart  reveres  the  solemn  sound, 
And,  deejily  humble^l,  treads  the  sacred' groaud  ; 
Owns  the  injunction's  undisputed  claim, 
Its  awful  import,  and  its  glorious  aim  ! 

But  here  a  difference  mutual  zeal  excites, 
You  ])lead  for  outward,  we  for  mental  rites  ; 
Wo  think  the  gospel's  hallow'd  page  inspires 
Superior  clTorts,  nor  one  type  refiuires  ; 
Since  no  lavations  can  effectual  prove 
I'he  innate  stains  of  nature  to  remove  ; 
No  form  of  words  can  heavenly  grace  impart 
To  an  infantile  and  unconscious  lieart. 

Hence  we,  as  vain  and  useless,  disallow 

The  laithless  surety  and  unbinding  vow, 

As  empty  shadows,  which  men  may  oljserve, 

Yet  from  the  sulistance  in  their  conduct  swerve  ; 

While  su}>eistitious  rites  their  time  divide, 

They  cease  to  follow  their  iuternrtl  ciiidi! ; 

Enslav'd  by  canons,  and  the  various  rules 

Of  councils,  synods,  colleges,  and  schools. 

Thus  might  mankind  (for  priests  an  ample  field) 

To  circumcision's  ancient  custom  yield  ; 

And  thus  by  like  authority  'tis  meet 

Those  holy  fathers  kneel  to  wash  our  f-et. 

'Tis  thus  that  holiness  to  form  gives  i)l;ice, 

A)id  solemn  triflings  "frustrate  Christian  grace." 

In  Jordan's  jjool,  well  pleas'd  th'  ^Almighty  saw 
His  Son  belov'd,  submitting  to  tlie  law,* 
But  his  apostles  through  the  world  he  sent. 
With  a  baptizing  power  beyond  the  element. 
Tliis  power  does  all  true  ministry  attend ; 
'Twas  pnmiised,  and  will  never  have  nn  end — 
Tiiis  miglily  power  liis  herald  did  X'roclaini, 
' '  He  shall  baptize  you  with  a  holy  llanie."t 

Though  water  was  in  use,  an  ancient  rite, 

Of  old  the  common  way  to  proselyte  ; 

But  no  dependence  placed  thereon  you'll  see, 

And  Paul  and  Peter  on  this  point  agree.; 

The  real  (Christians,  Avith  illumin'd  thou.'ht, 

'View  Truth  unbiass'd  as  its  Author  taught. 

No  t_ypic  observations  are  rever'd 

Since  their  immortal  /Antitype  appear'd  ; 

Fox  preach'd  this  doctrine  to  a  seeking  age  ; 

It  shines  in  Barclay's  unrefuted  page. 

Simple  their  schemes,  no  mean  self-love  they  kuew, 

But  freely  preach'd  without  a  sordid  view  ; 

With  hearts  devoted,  gospel  truths  display'd, 

And  scorn'd  to  make  divinity  a  trade. 

No  juggling  art  e'er  used,  no  low  disguise 
O'er  oln'ious  texts  and  sense  to  tyrannize. 
Discerning  Truth  by  its  own  native  light, 
And  by  its  guidance  practised  what  was  right. 

Tins  state  attain'd — external  rites  no  more 
Demand  observance  as  in  days  of  yore  ; 
'Tis  grace  alone,  we  by  experience  find, 
Imparts  instruction  to  the  attentive  mind. 
Convicts  of  error,  and  restrains  from  sin. 
For  what  these  are,  it  manifests  within  ;§ 
Each  stormy  passion  by  its  aid  subdued. 
The  soul's  enthron'd  in  native  rectitude  : 
Cleans 'd  of  its  stains,  and  sprinkled  from  above. 
With  pure  descendings  of  atoning  love. 
A  baptism  this  !  essential  you  will  fmd,     ^  • 
Or  "Christ  by  figure  only  saved  mankiml." 
This  then  alone  my  suppliant  spirit  craves. 
Since  hut  "  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism," 
saves.  II 


^'Kepeiit  and  bo  liaptized,"  Christ's  herald 
'IJepcnt  and  be  baptized,"  consenting  heaven  replies 


cries  ; 


*Matt.  iii.  14,  15.  fMatt.  iii. 
Pet.  iii.  •2.^. 

§Rom.  19.    llEph.  iv.  5.  . 
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To  the  Friends  of  Ohio  Ycarlij  Meeting. 

Dear  Friends  : — Often  since  our  f^ojourn  in 
tliis  countiy  has  there  been  a  livcl}'  current  of 
Christian  love  towards  you,  and  nov/  Ijavingbeeu 
confined  some  weeks  by  sickness,  and  no  way 
opening  to  visit  you,  I  thought  a  few  words  miglit 
convey  a  measure  of  the  exercise  felt  for  your 
progress  Heavenward. 

Dceplj'  impressed  is  the  conviction  that  the 
Lord's  hand  has  been  long  laid  upon  our  highly 
professing  Society ;  in  which  t)ie  call  mny  be  i'l- 
telligibly  heard,  "  Humble  yourselves  therefore 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God  and  though  our 
cruel  enemy  has  been  at  work  variously,  to  spoil 
and  divide,  we  do  reverently  trust  that  the  OJreat 
Head  of  the  Church  will  yet  have  a  people  under 
our  name  to  show  forth  His  praise— that  if  we 
are  individually  concerned  to  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  to  do  our  "first  works,"  the  day  will 
come  when  the  language  of  prophecy  will  be  ful- 
filled even  amidst  this  people  :  "  He  (hat  scattered 
Israel  will  gather  him,  and  keep  hiuj  as  a  shep- 
herd doth  his  flock."  Tlien  may  all  hearts  be 
opened  to  His  counsel,  adopting  in  truth  the  re- 
solution of  another  of  His  prophets  :  "  I  will  stand 
upon  mj'  watch  and  set  me  upon  the  tower,  and 
Avill  watch  to  see  Avhat  He  will  say  unto  me,  and 
v,'h;;t  I  f.'l.all  answer  v.heu  I  am  reproved."  Dear 
friends,  surely  it  is  a  day  when  we  are  especially 
called  to  watch  and  i^ray,  "  lest  we  enter  into 
temptation ;"  for  are  not  some  ensnared  by  a 
liberty  of  the  world,  which  is  opposed  to  the 
truth;  an  earthl}' spirit  that  will  bring  into  bond- 
age, unless  we  keep  close  unto  ]Iim  who  will 
have  a  spirilually-minded  people,  not  ashamed  to 
take  up  the  daily  cross,  and  deny  themselves,  that 
they  may  be  His  true  followers,  "  who  died  for 
us  and  rose  again."  Is  our  treasure  laid  up  in 
Heaven  ?  For  we  have  a  strong  test  in  our  Saviour's 
words,  "  Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your 
lieart  be  also."  Oh,  that  the  precious  love  of 
God  might  be  so  cherished  in  every  heart  as  to 
lead  parents  into  an  increased,  diligent  concern 
to  discharge  faithfully  the  responsible  trust  com- 
mitted to  tliem,  of  training  their  children  in  the 
fcar  of  the  Lord,  and  in  reverent  dependence 
upon  Him,  practically  instructing  them  in  the 
principles  of  our  Christian  profession  !  And  may 
you,  beloved  young  people,  be  made  willing  to 
accept  the  visitations  of  your  Saviour's  love,  when 
tlie  secret  convictions  of  His  spirit  are  felt ;  then 
M'OulJ  your  hearts  be  humbled,  and  the  words  of 
an  ajiostle  woxdd  not  be  rejected  by  any  of  you, 
•"  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord."  It 
is  a  very  blessed  ihing  in  early  life  to  feel  a 
"godly  sorrow  fur  sin,"  and  to  seek  for  that  for- 
givenc;ss  wliich  is  offered  to  us  through  our  ]iOrd 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Then  be  encouraged  to  come  unto  Him,  take 
His  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  Him.  Thus 
only  can  you  find  true  rest  to  your  souls,  and 
thua  will  you  be  enabled,  like  Closes  of  old,  by 


faith,  to  choose  rather  to  suffer  affliction  wilii ; 
people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure.-;  of. 
for  a  season,  "  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Chr!; 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  .l\uypl."  }{,.. 
member  that  Hie  is  very  uncertain  to  every  ci,.- 
of  us.  How  blessed,  then,  are  they  A\ho  arc  cai;\ 
seeking  a  preparation  for  thar  glorious  inlii.iv 
tancc  which  "  fadeth  not  away."  And  may  tU 
tribuliited  ones  of  every  class  be  enabled  in  thtit 
varie  d  allotments  of  service  or  of  sufl'ering,  toc;i-! 
their  burdens  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  will  susta'iTi 
them  ;  for  yet  a  little  ■Siliile,  and  if  it  be  our  con- 
tinued engagement  to  fight  the  good  fight  ainj 
keep  the  faith,  the  warfare  will  be  accompli shcil. 
and  a  glorious  rest  awaits  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb  in  His  heavenly  kingdom. 

Accept  the  love  of  your  friends, 

Pkiscilla  Green, 
JIahy  Nicjiolson. 
New  Bedford,  3Iass.\  Sth  mo.  2>ilJi,  1858. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

We  were  all  at  our  games  in  the  play-ground, 
with  sparkling  eyes  and.  ruddy  cheeks,  when  a 
tall  man  stepped  across  the  street  from  the  doc- 
tor's house  and  came  among  us.  He  had  a  smile 
on  liis  face,  as  though  he  was  pleased  to  see  us 
happy,  and  yet  he  looked  thoughtful.  We  won- 
dered M'ho  the  tall  man  could  be. 

He  stood  on  the  step  by  the  school-door,  and 
beckoned  us  with  his  hand  :  in  a  minute  or  two 
we  were  all  around  him.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
loose  gray  coat,  and  his  white  hair  waved  in  the 
wind.  We  had  never  seen  him  before  ;  we  had 
never  heard  of  him  ;  and  yet  we  loved  him  beibre 
he  opened  his  lips,  he  seemed  so  mild  and  kind. 
What  he  was  going  to  say  to  us  we  could  not 
tell. 

"  He.arken  to  me  !"  said  he  :  "  hearken  to  me; 
this  is  the  les,son  that  I  wish  to  impress  on  yom' 
youthful  hearts.  Never  despise  little  things. 
Tliat  which  is  little  at  one  time  may  become  great 
at  another;  for  little  beginnings  have  oftentimes 
great  endings. 

"  All  great  things  are  unrde  up  of  little  things : 
the  sea  is  formed  of  drops  of  water;  the  highest 
mountains  are  composed  of  grains  of  earth;  and 
time  itself  is  made  up  of  jnomcnts.  Remember 
then, 

'  While  Time  is  spreading  wifle  his  wings, 
Take  special  care  of  little  things.' 

"  You  have  all  of  you  made  paper  boats.  I 
made  one  yesterday,  and  set  it  on  the  water  of 
the  running  rivulet,  and  pleasantly  did  it  glide 
down  the  stream.  It  came  to  a  part  wliere  the 
rivulet  divided :  one  stream  went  among  the 
fiuwery  fields,  and  the  other  ran  into  the  brook 
by  tlie  water  mill.  For  a  moment  I  did  not 
know  which  of  the  two  streams  the  boat  would 
take  :  at  last  it  was  sailing  for  the  meadows,  but 
a  little  .straw  turned  it  suddenly  towards  the  mill. 
On  it  went  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was 
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^^rt'-J  i-ound  hy  the  water- wLcel  and  (lestio3efl. 
j'  «  flic  little  straw  that  occasioned  its  destruc- 
.  •  :s!id  a  little  tiling  may  occasion  yours.  Be 
^^.j..'yu.s,  tbeu  :  be  cautious  ! 

'  While  Care  around  liis  sliadovr  flings, 
Take  special  care  of  little  things.'  " 

I''(ir  a  moment  the  tall  man  made  a  pause,  and 
Jinked  at  us  as  if  he  wanted  to  know  whether  or 
he  \va.y  making  an  impression  on  our  minds  : 
Vf  ihcn  again  went  on  : — "A  rat  once  bored  a 
:  Mf>  hole  through  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  tlic 
trickled  through  it  in  drops.  13ut  the  little 
fc.jle  soon  became  larger,  and  the  trickling  drops 
tjjrncd  into  a  stream.  The  stream  strengthened 
i(,-t:U"by  degrees,  till  it  broke  down  the  bank, 
and  tlie  rushing  water  of  the  river  carried 
away  the  neighboring  cottages,  and  overfiooded 
ihe  surrounding  lands.  A  servant-man  once 
dropped  a  spark  among  soinc  dry  straw.  It 
Vf a.s  hut  a  little  spark ;  but  for  all  that,  it  set 
(he  barn  on  fire.  The  wind  blew  and  the  fire 
flared,  till  it  caught  the  farm- house,  and  burned 
it  down  to  the  very  ground.  If  a  little  hole  may 
be  the  means  of  breaking  down  a  river's  bank, 
and  a  little  spark  destroy  a  farm-house,  have  a 
(.are  that  no  little  error  of  yours  may  lead  you 
iuto  evil. 

'  Wliile  every  day  its  evil  brings, 
Take  special  care  oi  litue  things.'  " 

Here  the  tall  man  stopped  again,  as  though  he 
would  give  us  time  to  reflect  on  what  he  had 
(said ;  after  wdiich  he  continued  his  remarks  : 

"Do  you  know  your  own  hearts?  No,  that 
you  do  not.  There  are  many  evil  things  in  the 
world,  but  the  heart  is  the  worst  among  them  all. 
Every  bad  thought,  bad  word,  and  bad  deed  of  a 
human  being  come  out  of  his  heart.  Look  at 
the  oak-tree  yonder  :  why,  big  as  it  is,  it  sprang 
frum  a  little  acorn  !  A  little  sin  in  the  heart 
grows  faster  than  a  little  aeorn  in  the  ground.  I 
FCC  that  you  have  gardens  near  your  play-ground ; 
and  I  dare  say  that  you  weed  them  well.  Weed 
your  hearts  a.s  well  as  your  gardens.  I  knew  a 
hoy  who  had  a  w'eed  in  his  heart  that  he  did  not 
pull  up  by  the  roots ;  a  bad  thought  that  he  ujade 
110  effort  to  check.  It  tempted  him  to  run  away 
hom  his  parents  and  go  to  sea.  At  first  it  was 
hut  a  little  longing,  then  it  became  a  strong  de- 
f-ire,  and  at  last  a  headstrong  determination..  To 
'^ca  he  went,  where  he  jiassed  through  unnum- 
bered hardsliips;  and  what  was  the  end  of  his 
career?  He  brouglit  down  both  his  parents,  by 
hi,<  disobedience,  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ;  and 
l"-rished  himself  by  .ship-wreck  in  the  r.iging 
waves.    Be  mindful ! 

'  If  every  heart  to  evil  clings. 
Take  special  care  of  little  things.'  " 

The  tall  man  saw  that  we  all  listened  to  him. 
^ur  eyes  wore  fixed  on  his  face,  and  we  lo.st  not 
a  single  word  that  fell  from  his  lips  as  he  thus 
went  on  : 

"  iSoine  day  or  other  many  of  you  may  become 
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ap])renticcs.  An  apprentice  boy  was  once  tempted 
to  take  a  little  pleasure  on  the  Sabbath-day,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  house  of  Godj  but  that 
little  pleasure  cost  him  dear.  It  is  the  first  little 
step  that  leads  the  wanderer  astray.  The 
aipproitice-boy  so  enjoyed  his  pleasure,  that  the 
next  Sabbath-day  he  took  it  again.  It  became 
a  habit ;  his  bad  companions  led  him  on  from 
one  thing  to  another,  till  they  brought  him  to 
ruin.  He  learned  to  lie,  to  swear,  to  steal,  and 
to  rob  on  the  highway.  His  pleasure  was  little; 
Imt  the  misery  it  brought  upon  him  was  great. 
Take  vruniiug  by  my  words  ! 

'While  pleasure  like  a  .siren  sings. 
Take  .special  care  of  little  fixings.'  " 

We  here  thought  that  the  tall  man  had  come 
to  a  close  ;  but  were  wrong;  for,  after  waiting  a 
very  little  while,  he  again  went  on  : — 

"  Our  lives  are  made  up  of  seeond.s,  and  a 
second  is  a  very  little  portion  of  time  ;  yet  de- 
spise it  not ;  for  you  know  not  how  few  such 
little  portions  may  be  yours.  A  multitude  of 
young  people  die,  where  one  old  man  is  carried 
to  the  grave.  None  can  escape  death  ;  neither 
the  young  nor  the  old,  the  fearful  nor  the  bold. 
The  wise  man  dies  in  his  wisdom,  and  the  fool 
in  his  folly,  the  rich  in  his  wealth,  and  the  poor 
in  his  poverty.  Think,  then,  of  death;  but 
think  also  of  Him  Vi'ho  died  that  they  who  trust 
in  Him  may  live  for  ever, — -even  Jesus  Christ. 
It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  visited  the  burial 
place  of  a  king.  Neither  his  wealth  nor  his  wide 
dominion  could  protect  him  from  the  grave.  Dc 
mindful,  then,  of  the  moments  :  the  little  por- 
tions of  time  that  make  up  youv  lives  ! 

'  If  Time  and  Death  can  conquer  kings. 
Take  special  care  of  little  tilings.'  " 

Q'he  tall  man  here  came  down  from  the  step  ; 
but  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  hira,  and 
he  again  stood  upon  it,  speaking  thus  : — 

"  One  more  remark,  and  I  have  done.  Never 
despise  little  things;  for  a  little  diamond  is  worth 
more  than  a  large  pebble.  Above  all  things, 
never  dcsjii.sc  little  texts  of  Scripture.  Here  is 
one  :  '  All  have  sinned.'  (Bom  iii.  23.)  Here 
is  another  :  'Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners.'  (1  Tim.  i.  15.)  Why,  these 
little  texts  are  worth  a  large  library  of  common 
books.  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments. 
Love  the  Saviour;  and  while  the  birds  are  war- 
bling in  the  air,  and  Christian  people  are  singing 
God's  praises  on  the  earth,  join  you  in  their 
hallelujahs  ! 

'  While  earth  and  air  witli  raiiture  rings. 
Take  special  care  of  little  things.'  " 

Here  the  tall  man  ended  his  remarks,  came 
among  us,  walked  with  us  round  the  play-ground, 
visited  our  gardens,  talked  with  us  kimliy,  and 
gave  us  a  number  of  nice  little  books,  and  shook 
us  by  the  hand  and  bade  us  farewell.  We  know 
not  whether  he  has  forgotten  us;  but  I  hardly 
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tlinik  that  we  shall  ever  forget  him,  or  the  lesson 
lie  gave  us  about  little  things, —  Child's  Com- 
jjanion. 

.TONATUAN  EDWARDS*  RESOLUTIOXS. 

E-osolved,  never  to  lose  one  momeiit7jf  time, 
hut  to  improve  it  in  the  most  profitable  way  I 
possibly  can. 

Resolved,  to  live  with  all  my  might  while  I  do 
live. 

Resolved,  to  live  at  all  times  as  I  think  it  be.st 
in  my  devout  frames,  and  when  I  have  clearest 
notions  of  the  Gospel  and  another  world. 

Resolved,  to  maintain  the  strictest  temper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking. 

Resolved,  never  to  do  an^^thing  whicJi,  if  I 
should  sec  in  another,  I  should  account  a  just 
occasion  to  despise  him  for,  or  to  think  any  way 
the  more  meanly  of  him. 


FKIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  15,  1859. 

The  Signs  and  Tests  of  "  Quakekisini." 
— There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  Divine 
guidance  of  our  ancestors  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  Avas  intended  that 
i(  should  be,  iji  the  midst  of  the  profane  and 
2)rofessing  world,  a  "  peculiar  people."  It  may 
be  even  believed  that,  the  glory  of  its  spiritual 
mission  being  so  high,  humhUng  peculiarities 
were  allotted  and  allowed  to  it,  to  bring  and 
keep  low  the  pride  of  man.  Among  these  was 
the  singularity  in  which  its  members  were  soon 
left  by  the  changing  of  fashions  in  dress,  and  by 
the  simple  and  correct  use  of  language.  In  re- 
gard to  the  former  of  these,  it  is  e&ssf  to  see, 
being  external,  how  possible  it  is  that  it  may  be 
either  misconstrued  or  misappropriated;  and  it 
may  be  instructive  for  us  to  remember,  that  sin- 
ffvlarifif  of  appearance  was  not  an  aim  with  the 
early  Trieuds,  nor  a  matter  of  reeonamendation 
in  their  Discipline,  or  in  any  of  their  authoritative 
writings.  ■ 

The  original  and  true  ground  of  what  is  called 
the  testimony  of  our  religious  Society  in  rolatiun 
to  pluinnrsx  of  apparel,  is  briefly,  but  clearly  and 
fully  set  forth  by  Richard  Claridge,  in  his  an- 
swer to  some  objections  by  a  3Iinister  of  the 
Churc'li  of  England.  "  lie  do  not  affect  singn- 
larlty  in  our  garments"  says  he,  "  for  we  distin- 
guish between  use  and  affectation,  between  plain- 
ness and  monastic  order.  Wc  are  not  ohliged 
(a.s  the  h'ranciscans  arc)  to  one  particular  Itubit, 
as  a  long  coat,  with  a  large  hood  of  gray  or  hair 
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color,  but  %oe  are  at  liherti/  in  our  appar'l, 
vided  all  vanitij  and  Kuperjia iti/  he  avoidf^l  ■ 
■man  or  woman  tied  to  a.nij  one  form  or  /".• 
hut  that  of  modcsii/  and  moderation,  awl  .. 
«,s  heconu  X  the  folloicers  of  Jesus.  *  *  Thou';;L  v. 
would  have  all  Friends  go  plain  in  their  cloth'-, 
yet  it  is  not  an}'  plainness  that  is  for  a  cli'i.^,- 
teristic  of  religion,  or  mark  of  holiness,  or  ' 
tinction  of  order  or  society;  for  many  ill  ma.  . 
w(;men  may  go  very  plain  in  their  hal.ii; ;  ; 
such  a  plainness  as  is  opposed  to  superfluitv 
slovenliness.    Nor  have  we  any  injuncti'm  •  ; 
an  universal  coarseness  in  our  apparel,  but  . 
have  respect  to  our  several  estates  and  condiii.  .;  ■ 
and  to  the  nation  or  country  where  we  live, 
do  believe  that  we  may  wear  either  fine  or  C'lm- 
clothing,  according  to  our  several  abilities,  if  v.  : 
are  careful  to  keep  a  due  distance  from  all  prid--, 
vanity  and  superfluity.    And  as  we  observe  the.-'; 
rules  in  our  apparel,  we  are  satisfied  of  our  cvm- 
formity  to  the  H0I3'  Scriptures." 

Quoting  the  following  from  Clemens  of  Alex.in- 
dria,  R.  Claridge  adds — "  The  veiy  copy  x\y 
Quakers  write  after."  "  The  garment  that  wc 
should  wear,"  says  Clemens,  '•'  ought  to  be  meaa 
and  frugal,  not  curiouslj^  wrought  v.'ith  diver-; 
colors,  (the  emblems  of  craftiness  and  deceit.) 
but  white,  or  any  other  plain  color,  to  denote  our 
embracing  and  professing  simplicity  and  truth. 
Our  outward  clothing  is  an  indication  of  the 
temper  of  our  manners.  That  is  true  simplicity 
of  habit,  which  takes  away  what  is  vain  and 
superfluous ;  that  the  best  and  most  solid  gar- 
ment, which  is  farthest  from  art  and  curiosity, 
and  most  apt  to  preserve  and  keep  warm  tlio 
body."  After  citing  other  early  writers,  R. 
Claridge  quotes  Celestinus,  who  wrote  thus  to  the 
bishojjs  of  France  :  "  We  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  people  by  our  doctrine,  not  by  om' 
clothing;  by  our  conversation,  not  by  our  habit; 
by  purity  of  mind,  not  by  the  apparel  of  the 
body."  "  Such  was  the  doctrine,"  says  R. 
Claridge,  "and  such  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Christians." 

Among  the  early  marks  of  the  true  "  Quaker,' 
were  the  evidence  of  that  unity  which  often  gave 
rise  to  the  remark — "  See  how  these  Quakei-s 
love  one  another;"  and  that  force  of  spiritual 
character  which,  even  in  a  single  man,  it  was 
said,  was  felt  for  ten  miles  around.  The  badge.-i 
of  Quakerism  were,  in  doctrine,  simple  adherence 
to  revealed  Gospel  Truth;  in  civil  aflairs,  harm- 
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'^•i^v.i^,  benevolence  and  obedience  to  God  ratlier 
■OAfi  iiinn;  in  business,  strict  integrity  and  nioder- 
;  in  manners,  honest  courtesy;  i a  dress, 
■  j_;,j,.,;i(.>ity  and  decent  tiiste,  with  no  aflectatiou  of 
,»j8j,jencss,  nor  yet  obedience  to  fashion.  It 
4  ..>.-•  not  seeui  to  the  writer  too  nauch  to  wish, 
{hi!  //'f'^'C  marks  of  Quakerism  may  still,  and  still 
Rjrtro  tliad  they  do,  exist  amongst  us. 

While  the  doctrines  of  Friends  remain  so  far, 
!l)oir  simplicity,  r^'ntovcd  from  the  current 
r.ved  of  Christendom,  as  they  must  long  be ; 
while  war  is  not  forbidden  absolutely  in  the 
moral  and  political  code  of  any  other  considcra- 
Me  Society;  and  while  the  absence  of  forni.nlity 
•Hid  ritualism  in  worship,  and  of  extravagance 
*nd  dissimulation  in  every-day  life,  characterise 
Friends  as  a  body,  we  need  have  little  fear  that 
■.hoy  Avill  not  be  sufficiently  peculiar  :  and  when 
Christians,  as  a  mass,  in  that  movement  xipv;aTJs 
^hicli  we  hope  the  aggregate  Church  experiences, 
(■■i!)0  njore  and  more  to  app-oarli  our  Sock-tij  in 
<s!l  desirable  particulars— as  true  spiritual  unity  is 
r'Viched,  and  not  before— exterior  lines  of  de- 
!..jrcati6u  will  probably  disapjiear. 

l>ut  would  it  not  be  a  melancholy  thing,  if, 
with  the  anxiety  which  we  feel  lest  our  members 
^!lOuld  not  2ooh  lilce  Friends,  a,  less  deep  concern 
were  felt  lest  they  and  the  Society  might  lose, 
to  any  extent,  those  internal  marks  to  which  we 
hive  alluded  ? 


of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and,  last  spring,  numbered 
334  male  and  339  female  adults,  and  (j57  chil- 
dren. 

By  an  interview  with  the  U.  S.  Agent  and  with 
the  Interpreter,  who  is  an  educated  man  of  this 
tribe,  James  Stanley  learned  that  the  chiefs  are 
all  in  favor  of  a  change  in  their  manner  of  living, 
and  wish  to  build  houses,  make  farms,  &e.,  and 
also  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  they 
have  no  funds  to  a]:)propriate  to  those  objects. 
His  own  )neans  being  very  limited,  and,  indeed, 
at  present  exhausted,  tlie  work  in  which  he  has 
engaged  will  necessarily  be  slow  in  its  progress. 


Letter  to 
Mkkting. — In 


Friends  or  Oiiio  Yearly 
our    account    of  Ohio  Yearly 


DiEO,  12th  mo.  23d,  1858,  ajj-ed  nearly  four  years, 
Alkkud  Lhw  is  Clark,  son  of  D.-iniel  and  Mary  U. 
Clark,  of  Walnut  Ridge  Montlily  iloeting,  Indiana. 

 ,  In  Venice,  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  27tli 

ofStlimo.,  1858,  of  scarlet  fever,  John  ErcEXK  Bax- 
TON  aged  four  years  and  six  ijiontlis.  And  on  the 
5th  of  Gth  moutli  following,  his  only  sister,  Ullex  Ida 
Saxtox,  of  the  .-;ame  fever,  aged  7  years  3  months  and 
6  days,  beloved  children  of  Isaac  N.  and  Anna  E.  V. 
Saxton,  monilxn-s  of  Scipio  Monthly  I\[eeting  of 
Friends. 

 ,  At  Somerset,  Mass.,  16th  of  11th  mo.,  1858, 

Lemiteij  Ctiace,  a  worthy  member  of  Swansej'  Pre- 
parative Meeting  of  Fi'i'jnds,  aged  G7  years. 

Though  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  his  Christian  vir- 
tues were  strongly  marked  and  he  manifested  his 
love  for  the  cause  of  education  and  religion  by  liberal 
legacies  to  the  scliool  district  in  wliich  lie  resided, 
and  to  the  I\Ionthly  ^Meeting  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. 


 ,  At  Swansey,  Mass.,  4th  of  12th  mo.,  1858, 

Oliver  Rakle,  an  elder  and  correspondent  foi'  Swan- 
sey Monthly  I\Ieeting  of  Friends,  in  the  7!Hh  j-ear  of 
his  age. 

This  dear  Friend  was  faithful  iu  maintaining  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society, 
•  r     .  -  I  and  truly  it  may  be  said  of  him,  he  vf&s  a  pillar  and 

-Meotmg,  held  in  jNmth  month  last,  it  was  stated  fathei-  in  tlic  Church.  He  was  remarkable  for  the 
lliat  a  communication  addressed  to  the  meetin'^'-  ho"*^*^^'"'-'^^  °^  judgment,  the  tenderness  of  his 
I  .         ,        r  •      ^     ^^  ■    •^■\     r\  i    i      ^   Spirit,  and  the  deep  interest  which  he  manifested  for 

':.  J-  I'lscilla  Green  and  iMary  the  younger  members  of  our  beloved  Society. 

His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  in  his  family,  in  the 
meeting  whicli  he  attended,  and  by  a  large  circle  of 
neighbors  and  friends.  Yet  we  have  the  blessed 
evidence  iu  bis  i)eaceful  and  happy  end,  that  onr 
loss  will  be  his  eternal  gain. 

 ,  On  the  3rd  of  12th mo.,  1S5S,  SakahPutaxna 

and  Elm  A  Alice  IIealb,  the  former  seven  and  the 
latter  about  three  3-ears  old,  children  of  Nathan  and 
Mary  Ileald,  of  Gilead  Monthly  Meeting,  Marion  Co., 
Ohio.  The  parents  were  a  short  distance  from  home, 
when,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  their 
house  was  seen  enveloped  in  flames,  and  those  who 
arriveil  at  the  spot,  saw  the  children  not  quite  con- 
sumed, lying  side  by  side  in  a  comi:)osed  ])osture,  as 
though  they  had  not  been  conscious  of  sutiering.  It 
is  sujjposed  that  the  lire  broke  out  in  another  part  of 
the  liouse,  and  that  life  was  extinct  from  sulfocatiou 
before  the  flames  reached  them. 

 ,  In  Hamilton  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  12th  of  12th 

mo.,  1858,  ELizABEru  Robehds,  wife  of  Henry  I\ol)erds, 
aged  thirty-si.K  years  and  two  montlis  ;  a  highly  es- 
teemed member  of  Richlaud  Moutlily  Meeting. 

We  believe  it  may  bo  justly  said  of  tins  dear 


N"icholson  was  read.  The  letter  was  subsequcnt- 
b'  mislaid,  and  thus  prevented  from  appearing 
'»  the  printed  Minutes.  It  has  since  been  found, 
a  copy  being  forwarded  to  us  for  publication, 
"^f-  are  glad  to  present  its  instructive  advice  and 
Wicouraging  exhortations  to  our  readers. 


■Tni;  Sac  and  Fox  Indians. — By  a  letter 
Jated  tlie  10th  of  last  mo.,  at  the  "  Sac  and 
'■ox  Agency,  Kan.sas  Territory,"  from  our  friend 
•^'■'"ics  Stanley,  late  of  Iowa,  and  brother  of  TIio- 
n'a.sIl.  Stanloy,we  learn  that  he  reached  that  place 
aUuf  a  week  previous,  with  his  i'amily,  the 
I'urp'j^,  of  endeavoring  to  improve  the  condition 
•••f  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  They  formerly  oe- 
fupicd  the  tcrritory  now  constituting  the  States, 
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Friend,  ll).at  it  was  lier  concern  to  do  justly,  to  love 
inercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  her  God,  and 
througli  a  short  illness  she  boi-e  her  sufl'erings  with 
Christian  patience.  jSTotwithslanding  the  strong  ties 
of  parental  affection  towards  her  children,  she  was 
enabled  cheerfully  to  part 'with  them  and  her  dear 
husband,  and  in  a  short  time  passed  quietly  away, 
ileavng  the  consoling  evidence  that  the  everlasting 
arm  was  underneath,  and  that  her  end  was  peace. 

DiKD,  Suddenly  in  Wayne  Co.,  lud.,  on  the  22nd 
of  Ninth  month,  1858,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  ape, 
Cader  Woodard,  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly 
Meeting. 

He  appeared  to  be  in  usual  health  the  morning  of 
his  decease,  and  had  been  engaged  do'ng  sonic  light 
Wf^i'lc.  About  nouji  iie  retired  to  his  room,  where  in 
a  few  moments  he  was  found  by  his  little  grandson, 
who  was  sent  to  call  him  to  dinner,  in  a  dying  state, 
and  he  continued  to  breathe  only  about  five  minutes, 
when  he  expired  without  a  groan  or  a  struggle. 

Having  had  a  birth-right  in  our  religious  Society, 
he  had  a  strong  attachment  to  its  principles,  which 
he  manifested  by  his  exemplary  life,  and  his  care  to 
train  his  children  in  a'jjlain  and  Christian  manner  ; 
so  that  although  he  was  summoned  as  in  tlio  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  his  bereaved  family  an<l  friends  sorrow- 
not  as  those  having  no  hoi)e,  but  have  a  consoling 
tnist  that  through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and 
the  mercy  of  Itim  who  seeth  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, lie  was  enabled  to  liave  his  accounts  in 
readiness,  and  was  granted  an  admittance  into  the 
realms  of  eternal  blessedness. 

•  ,  Near  Darlington,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ind.,  on 

the  24th  of  12th  month,  IS.'iS,  iii  the  51st  year  of  his 
ao-p,  Sir.As  P.;.  .VI IRA M,  a  higlily  esteemed  member  of 
Sugar  River  Monthly  Jfoeting. 

Tims  has  it  pleased  Ilim  wliose  ways  are  inscruta- 
ble, to  remove  this  dear  friend,  in  tlio  midst  of  his 
usefulness,  from  works  to  rewards.  Modest  and  un- 
assuming in  his  manners,  he  was  endeared  to  all  who 
knew  him.  Borsi  and  reared  in  a  slave  State,  he  was 
carlj-  convinced  of  the  sinfalness  of  slavery,  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  faithful  testimony  against 
it,  although  not  at  that  time  a  member  of  our  Socie- 
ty, lie  was  also  the  firm  friend  of  the  widow  and 
orphan,  frequently  visiting  and  rendering  them  as- 
sistance in  a  quiet,  unolitrusive  way,  not  doing  his 
alms  to  be  seen  of  iiien,  but  in  secret,  trusting  in  the 
promise,  "  Tliy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  himself 
sliall  reward  thee  openly."  For  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  liis  death  he  was  dej^rived  by  partial  para- 
lysis of  the  power  of  conversing  with  his  friends,  yet 
tliey  feel  tlie  consoling  assurance  that  all  is  well. 


SOUP  HOUSE. 

The  Society  for  suppl^nng  the  poor  with  Soup,  es- 
tablished in  1814,  has  opened  its  House  in  CJreen's 
Court,  now  called  Griscom  street,  for  tlie  delivery  of 
Soup  daily,  except  on  First  davs.  Donations  will'  be 
gratefully  received  by  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  31G  S- 
4th  street;  Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street;  John  J. 
Tliomjirion,  230  N.  9th  street. 

Ist'mo.  8,  1859.— 3t 


HAVERFOlU)  COLLKGE. 

The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth  day, 
the  ICtii  of  Second  niontli,  next. 

The  Semi-Annual  Examination  will  begin  on  Sec- 
ond day,  the  31st  instant,  and  continue  two  days. 
Ajqilications  for  admission  may  be  made  at  tlie  Col- 
lege to  the  Sujierintendent,  or  at  tlie  otlice.  No.  109 
Nortli  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia.  If  liy  letter,  the 
application  should  be  addressed  to  the  "Secretary  of 


the  Managers  of  Havcrford  College,  care  of  V\  yi.  < 
KivKN,  Agent,"  as  above. 

The  age  of  the  ajiplicant,  and  whether  i-.v 
>  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  must  )m> 
j  .stated,  and  in  all  ctmes  the  appli<  aiits  mu.-;l  y, 
I  cerlijicalcs  from  the,  Inst  teacher  of  good  mond  c..-, 
I  tCYy  and  of  the  studies  pursued.    The  attention  <:;  - 
rents  is  especially  requested  to  this  necessary  t:<  -',^ 
tion,  as  disappointment  or  delay  must  occur  m]'-, 
it  is  not  complied  with. 

Fhilada.  1st  Mo.,  1859.— 6t.  • 


BIBLE-MAKING. 

'i'lic  history  of  the  Jiiblc  has  repeatoi]!\  1 
written,  and  an  interesting  hi.story  it  is.  1',,; 
is  curious  to  trace  the  various  boolcs  of  wliid.  ; 
is  composed,  hack  to  their  ascertained  or  tt  . ' 
tional  source.    jMucIi  learning  is  necessarv  t<' 
this,  and  sonic  learning  is  requisite  to  undcr.-tari ; 
it.    A  more  popular  and  intelligible  work  i 
be  one  which  should  take  up  the  Bible  from  tl:.- 
time  it  was  thrown  before  the  world  through  t!..- 
invention  of  printing,  down  to  the  present  tin:.' 

In  tlie  middle  ages,  the  Bible  was  multij'lir-i 
only  by  the  tedious  and  laborious  process  of  tran- 
scri]itiou.    The  religious,  in  monasteries,  piou-lv 
eniplo^'ed  themselves  in  copying,  with  great  jci- 
tieuce  and  much  skill,  not  only  the  Bible,  b:;-. 
other  good  books — such  as  the  writings  of  tl'-,- 
early  Fathers  of  tlie  Church.    Sometimes,  when 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  new  parcliment  for  vhi- 
purpose,  the  copyists  would  take  old  manuscripts, 
obliterate  the  wilting  as  far  as  they  could,  anJ 
make  their  own  transcription  upon  the  compara- 
tively clean  surface.    These  parchmeuts,  tluir 
treated,  are  called  palimpsests.    On  some  occa- 
sions the  obliterated  matter  was  more  valuable 
than  that  which  replaced  it.    "We  are  acquainted 
with  one  instance  of  this.    In  the  Librai^'  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  was  a  palimpsc.-t 
of  vellum,  on  which  was  written,  in  Greek,  what 
appeared  to  be  a  monkish  legend  of  the  thirtcentli 
ccntuiy.    The  erudite  and  eccentric  Dr.  John 
Barrett,  college  librarian,  carei'ully  examined  this 
manuscript,  saw  nearly  effaced  earlier  letters  upon, 
the  vellum,  and,  after  years  of  persevering  cs- 
aniination,  discovered  that  the  almost  obliterated 
writing  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  Go.spel  of 
St.  IMatthew,  part  of  Isaiah,  and  some  orations  ol 
Cregory  Na/.ianzen,  all  written  in  the  uncial 
Cireek  letter,  probalily  as  early  as  the  second  ceu- 
tury.    ITe  transcribed  every  letter,  and  the  dis- 
covered treasure  was  published  in  a  quarto,  in 
1801,  at  the  expense  of  the  University,  a  cojiper- 
plate  of  each  page  being  engraved,  containing  a 
\fac-!>im!.le  of  the  uncial  Greek,  with  the  ordinary 
Greek  version  opposite,  and  Latin  notes  and  re- 
ferences at  foot. 

Tlie  Psalter  was  the  earliest  ^^/-i'^^ei/  portion  ol 
the  Bible,  in  Hebrew,  and  appeared  in  small 
form,  in  1477.  Eleven  years  later,  the  entire 
Hebrew  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Soncino.  Froin 
the  Gerson  edition,  printed  at  Brescia  iu  1 
Luther  made  hi,s  translation;  but  the  earliest 
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,  ;..,„ci  produced  by  G-uttenberg's  types,  1450- 
a  I/!itiu  Bible.    There  is  a  tradition, 
:;•!,  vro  met  only  in  an  old  Fi'tuLudi  book,  tliat 
lliis  J^ible,  in  -wbich  the  initial  letters  were 
in  bright  red  ink,  (to  imitate  the  illii- 
^iStod  letters  of  the  inanuscripts,)  ^¥as  offered 
sale,  at  Paris,  for  a  sixth  of  the  usual  selling 
f-;«;  of  a  written  book,  the  copyists,  not  deteet- 
la  '  that  it  was  mechanieally  executed,  made  a 
to-rijus  complaint  to  the  magistracy  that  the  work 
E2..i<t  have  liccn  executed  with  dial)olical  aid,  and 
jl.cit  tiie  vivid  red  of  the  Initial  letters  was  made 
l-T  using  human  blood.    The  book-vender,  it  is 
rlli,  to  avoid  being  burned  as  a  sorcerer,  had  to 
c-.anuunicate  the  secret  of  the  newly  discovered 
iit  of  printing.    The  story  does  not  seem  very 
5  ;,.bable,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bible 
!,':ii'..<cnLicrs  were  soon  thrust  out  of  the  market 
h-;  the  cheapness,  facility,  and  despatch  of  the 
iiiblo  printers. 

la  England,  as  early  as  1290 — nearl}'  two  cen- 
'.".i'ios  before  the  invention  of  printing — there  was 
vi  English  version  of  the  Bible,  and  portions  had 
l-.eu  translated  into  Saxon  by  Aldhelm,  Egbert, 
i!-.-le,  and  others,  between  the  8th  and  10th  cen- 
turies. 'WycliiFe,  Tyudale,  Coverdale,  and  other.s, 
!  I  lie  English  translations.  At  last,  by  direction 
'  .i:iiiies  I,  the  present  English  Bible  v.'as  exe- 
cuted, on  the  basis  of  Bishop  Parker's  version, 
I'riilcd  the  Bishop's  Bible,)  published  in  1.5GS. 
'lliere  were  48  learned  divines  employed  six 
yours,  in  making  the  translation  authorized  by 
King  James,  which  was  published  in  1611,  by 
!i  ibert  Barker. 

lu  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  singular  mo- 
i:'j|'oIy  in  Bibles  is  permitted.  "We  have  an  Eng- 
iidi  Bible  before  us  now,  dated  London,  1846, 
iih-l  '<  Printed  by  George  E.  Eyre  and  William 
."^jrottcswoode,  l^rinters  to  the  Queen's  uiost  I]x- 
cellent  Majesty."    In  Scotland,  the  priiiter  would 
he  Sir  D.  Blair  ;  in  Ireland,  G  eorge  G  rierson. 
1  iicse  persons  respectively  hold  the  Patent  of 
(j'leen's  Printer,  and,  in  at  least  oriC  case,  this 
latent  has  been  over  one  hundred  years  in  the 
^-iiac  fiuntly.    In  England  it  yields  a  net  annual 
i:icome  of  §50,000,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
:i!'Out  half  as  much.    These  patents  secure  to 
''le  respective  holders  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
I'linting  the  l^ible,  the  metrical  version  of  the 
''^aluis,  (by  Tate  and  Brady,)  and  the  Prayer 
l_'  K>k  of  the  established  Protestant  Episcopal 
I 'lureh.    Should  any  other  person  print  these 
'  i'''rdicted  works,  he  would  be  subjected  to  a 
^';ite  prosecution:    In  England  there  is  a  uni- 
f '-lu  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  upon  paper 
''"  all  qualities.    Bat,  with  the  nominal  view  of 
iucing  the  cost  of  the  Scriptures,  all  paper 
y-yi  for  Bii)lc's,  Psalters,  and  Prayer  Books,  is 
'■''Jty  free.  This  monopoly  of  Bible  printing,  com- 
"i'Miccd  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  was  origiTially 
'«.sod  on  the  necessity  of  having  the  book  accu- 
i-.ttidy  printed,  which,  it  was  thought,  irrespon- j 
■Mblc  private  parties  might  fail  to  effect.    The  I 


Roman  Catholic  version,  rendered  .from  the 
Bnuay  Bible,  slightly  differs  froni  the  common 
IjUglish  translation,  and,  therefore,  is  not  subject 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  ])atents. 

In  these  United  States,  there  is  no  ni'inoj-oly 
in  Bibfe-printing.  Capital,  enterprise,  and  good 
business  connection  have  built  up,  here  in  this 
Philadelphia  of  ours,  one  of  the  largest  ]>ible-pro- 
ducing  establishments  in  the  world.  The  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  much  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  United  States,  but  for 
every  (wo  Bibles  u.ied  in  the  ■'eld  couiitiy,"//f(; 
are  sold  in  tins. 

Jesper  Harding  &  Son  are  great  Bible-makcr.<. 
The  energy,  tact,  and  enterprise  of  the  '^onior 
partner  have  made  the  business.  He  enter' d  info 
it,  many  years  ago,  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  and 
now  the  business  takes  rank  among  the  leailing 
establishments  of  the  city.  They  euijiloy  three 
hundred  persons  every  week,  at  the  coiner  of 
Third  and  Carter  streets,  Philadelphia,  and  in 
addition  to  this  large  building,  occupy  the  u['iM-r 
three  floors  of  the  building  in  which  the  po^t 
office  is  located.  This  is  independent  of  the  fact 
that,  to  supply  his  own  consumption  alone, 
Jesper  Harding  has  a  jiaper-mill,  inXew  Jersey, 
at  full  work  all  tlie  year  round. 

Harding's  Bibles  have  the  text  revi-i^d  rsnd 
corrected  from  the  original  edition  of  1611.  and 
the  American  Bible  Society's  Standard  of  181  (i. 
There  are  in  all,  we  believe,  over  sixty  different 
Bibles  issued  by  this  firm.  These  differences  are 
made  by  the  various  descriptions  of  binding — 
from  "  Sheep  "  to  "  Turkey  super  extra  bevelled 
boards,  full  gilt  sides  and  clasps,  and  oil  c')lore<l 
engravings  from  original  designs  by  Hever.-ux." 
Of  the  quarto  Bibles  there  are  over  a  dozen  varie- 
ties, ranging  (wholesale  prices)  from  less  than 
our  dollar  to  twcnty-fuc.  There  is  a  little  .')2nio. 
edition,  with  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  gilt 
edges,  and  illustrated,  from  forty  cents  to  one 
dollar — over  1,100  pages  of  small  but  clear  type. 
The  immense  sales,  which  are  heavie-t  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  swell  small  profits  into  a  good 
aggregate  of  remuneration. 

The  superintendent  of  Hardings'  establishment, 
Andrew  J.  Holman,  a  gentleman  of  inforniatiiui 
and  intellect,  lately  showed  us  the  wli'ile  ma- 
chinery of  this  immense  ])ible-making.  On  or,^.- 
story  of  their  building  wood-engraving  is  carried 
on.  Next,  is  a  foundry  for  stereotypir'g  tliC 
plates.  Then  we  mounted  to  composing  ro'im.- 
where  the  type  is  set  up  and  the  stereotype-; 
"  picked  out"  and  corrected.  Then  a  depart- 
ment where  half  a  dozen  steam  presses  are  per- 
petually printing  off  the  plates.  Next,  thei'ii<-i- 
ery-room,  in  which  the  sheets  were  subj<  cti  d  to 
hydraulic  pressure,  folded,  arranged  aeeording  to 
their  respective  "  signatures,"  sewed,  cut,  gilt, 
bound,  lettered,  and  clasped.  After  thai,  tu  the 
counting-house  where  samplesare  ke]>t.  and  orders 
for  shipment  executed.  La,-<tly,  underneath  the 
Jicwspapcr  office,  in  fact,  under  the  pavement  of 
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Carter  .street,  the  steam  engine  of  20-liorse  po^Yer, 
wliich  sets  all  tlie  machiner^^  at  work,  and  can  bo 
iiiana.sied  by  a  child. 

I'he  materials  used  up  in  this  establishment 
every  year  arc  most  valiuiiijo.  The  jjapcr  alunc, 
taking  the  consumption  at  GlTD  tons,  worfh  6^')0 
n  ton,  costs  8150,000.  There  is  a  barrel  of  the 
finest  flour  used  every  week  to  make  paste,  with 
glue  in  proportion  ;  about  500,000  leaves  of  gold 
and  50  tons  of  paste  board  for  book-covers,  are  u^cd 
annually.  The  mere  debris  or  sweepings  of  the 
gold  leaf,  brushed  off  by  the  binders,  when  gild- 
ing the  edges  and  cov^ers  of  the  Bibles,  are  sold 
for  8^,000  a  year,  and  it  has  beeu  estimated  that 
if  the  mere  floor  of  the  binding-room  ^s•ere  to  be 
burned,  there  would  be  a  residuum  of  6G00  from 
it,  so  saturated  with  gold  dust  has  it  become.  All 
the  year  round,  four  gilders  are  at  work.  The 
folding  and  sewing  is  entirely  done  by  females. 
The  book-clasps  are  chiefly  inanufactured  in  Con- 
necticut. The  gold  rims  are  imported  from 
France.  The  inferior,  or,  we  should  say,  the 
cheaper  leather  for  binding  is  obtained  from  New 
York.  The  fine  qualities  ('J'urkey  or  goat 
morocco)  are  made  in  Philadelphia,  which  has 
long  beeu  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  f  mcy 
leathers. 

This  sketch,  rapid  as  it  is,  may  convey  some 
idea  of  Bible  )n:!kiiig  in  riiiladoiphia,  a  depaifc- 
ment  of  production  of  which  Jesper  Harding  it 
Son  is  undeniably  the  head.  We  assure  our 
readers  that  we  have  been  careful  to  avoid  ex- 
aggeration, and  have  plainly  stated  the  case  as 
we  found  it. — Press. 


THE  AGRlCULTURi;  OF  OHIO. 

It  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case  that  we 
may  hope  to  find  much  CHlightenment  up(Mi  the 
agricultu.e  of  a  State,  in  the  transactions  of  its 
agricultural  societies.  One  meuiber  of  the  con- 
federacy at  least,  however,  now  affords 'us  such  a 
resource.  She  is  a  State  not  many  years  ago 
regarded  as  "  a  good  ways  out  West,"  and  not 
very  long  previously  first  opened  to  settlement 
and  cultivation.  She  is  a  Slate  occupying  a 
geographieal  position  of  the  most  favorable  kind 
— -bordered  by  im  inland  sea  for  two  huiulicd 
miles  above,  and  skirted  below  by  four  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  al(jng  the  course  of  a  noble 
river.  Slie  is  a  State  possessing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  40,000  square  miles  of  territory,  in- 
ter-sected  by  over  eight  hundred  miles  of  canals 
and  improved  rivers  within  her  bounds ;  threaded 
by  iwc/iU/-riff/U  hundred  miles  of  railroad  lines, 
and  as  many  more  of  turnpikes  and  plank  roads; 
these  transit  routes  and  outlets,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, serving  to  proiuote  commerce  in  many 
wealthy  cities  and  towns,  and  production  over 
fertile  uplands,  and  through  river  valleys  of  a 
richness  so  nearly  unparalleled  as  to  have  be- 
come proverbial  both  here  and  abroad.  Wliere 


the  Scioto  and  the  Miamis  carry  their  dr^iin:.  .:. 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Ohio  its  surplus  away  t., 
far  distantsouth  west;  where  the  famous  "  \\\  > 
Reserve"  stretches  itsbroad  acres ;  in  a  State  ■.•■  !,  . 
talks  about  a  corn  crop  of  ninety  millions  hi:-', 
and  a  wheat  crop  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  niilli 
which  is  tilled  or  driven  over  by  si.K  or  ,-. 
hundred  thousand  horses,  grazed  by  more  t: 
million  and  a  half  of  cattle,  and  three  and  a  ,| .  • 
tcr  million  sheep,  and  last,  but  not  least.  , 
some  twenty-four  hundred  thousand  hogs  (.>  . 
ket,-— one  wuuIJ  naturally  e.Kpect  to  find  s,  .-, 
details  of  geueral  agricultural  interest  even  i . 
yond  its  own  limits,  if  they  were  only  in  cm:,  j. 
tion  to  be  got  at  and  put  into  legible  form. 

With  the  volume  before  us  as  the  basi.-  i  ; 
what  we  shall  write,  it  will  be  our  object  to  uic::- 
tiori;  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  "  facts  i 
fiiiurcs"  in  the  agriculture  of  Ohio — -to  wLid. 
the  above  paragraph  will  serve  as  a  summaiy, 
most  as  well  as  an  introduction. 

Like  some  of  her  more  easterly  sisters.  Obi-, 
begins  to  complain  that  her  rural  populatiuu  i.- 
falling  oft".    The  census  of  1850  showed  a  dis- 
]M'oportionate  increase- upon  that  of  1840,  in  ll;.; 
population  of  cities  and  towns,  as  compared  with 
the  numbers  respectively  engaged  at  the  twc. 
periods  in  rural  pursuits,  and  it  is  predicted  tlr.'t 
this  disparity  will  be  increased  when  the  censiu- 
for  18G0  comes  to  be  taken.    The  causes,  p;i-i 
and  present,  exei  tlug  an  Influence  to  effect  tliiN 
are  said  to  be,  the  Mexican  war,  the  gold  di^- 
coveries  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  inducements 
offered  to  take  up  cheap  lands  at  the  AYest,  unJ 
the  large  nunil:)ers  drawn  off  from  farm  labor  to 
work  upon  railroads.    We  uiay  hazard  the  sug- 
gestion also,  as  supported  by  the  experience  of 
New  York,  that  the  existence  in  a  Slate  of  one 
or  more  important  thoroughfares  of  through  west- 
ern travel,  very  probably  operates  actively 
attract  the  attention  of  manj^,  who  would  otbt-r- 
wise  be  contented  at  home,  to  the  newer  regions 
and  brighter  hopes  of  the  Illinois  and  Iow:i 
prairies,  the  hills  and  dales  of  "W^isconsin  and 
^Minnesota,  the  frontier  excitement  and  solid  at- 
tractions of  Kansas  aud  Nebraska.    The  early 
completion  of  the  New  York  Central  line  has 
uurde  this  State  for  many  years  the  scene  oi 
much  of  the  travel  and  transport  East  and  West, 
while  it  is  comparatively  recently  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  put  in  opoi'ation  her  through  railroad — 
our  own  State  is  suffering  like  Ohio  from  the 
non-in>;rea.se  or  absolute  diminution  of  her  rund 
])opulation,  while  our  southern  neighbor  boasts 
of  growing  agricultural  Avealth  and  eouiparatlvc 
Immunity  fr(uu  this  reason  of  complaint. 

Connected  with  this  comparative  decrease  m 
the  agricultural  population  of  Ohio,  is  the  fact 
that  to  some  extent  small  landholders  have  been 
soiling  out,  and  several  farms  by  degrees  been 
consolidated  into  one.  The  report  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  among  holders,  however,  doc:« 
not  show  that  this  has  takeu  place  to  a  very  per- 
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^4n.!o  (Icprrce;  returns  arc  given  from  59  out  of 
^  li's  counties  of  tlic  State,  showing  a  wide  di- 
,,fx-{V  ill  t]ic  average  number  of  acres  to  each 
imX!vT  (from  oO  acrc"<,  the  average  in  Lake  Co., 
t,  in  Ptoss,)  wliile  the  average""1vw:^the  whoh; 
i$  wc  find  to  be  but  ninety  acres  and  a  lialf 

JItnj'fcmni/s  and  JVuchinerl/.~^Yhat  Ohio  has 
I  ttt  ia  men,  machinery  has  been  in  «)me  measure 
<  ■sill)"'  up.    It  is  calculated  that  "  the  amount 
.  ,f  R  -rk-ultural  machinery  introduced  within  the 
U'l  ten  years  is  sufficient  to  perform  the  labor  of 
;,-;!,O00  agricultural  laborers,"  and  it  is  subse- 
oU'^ntly  added  "  that  in  1857  agriculturists  in 
Oiiio  were  compelled  to  employ  machinery  in 
Lirvcsling  equivalent  in  extent  to  50,000  la- 
■t<ircrs."    Such  estimates  as  these  arc  supported 
(•y  returns  to  the  commissioner  of  "statistics, 
tfiowing  that  in  1857  alone  there  were  made  in 
the  State  no  less  than  en/7i(  tlioiimnd  reapers, 
i;;owcrs,  drills  and  threshing  macliiues;  while, 
liickuling  those  manufactured  in  previous  years 
or  in  other  States,  it  is  presumed  that  nearly  ten 
(fiomand  reapers  and  mowers  alone  were  employ- 
t-vl  in  gathering  the  harvest  of  that  year.  Ma- 
cliine  labor,  as  compared  with'  hand  labor,  is 
justly  thought  to  show  the  advantages  generally 
uf  greater  speed,  uniformity  and  cheapness.  If 
I'lnohinery  falls  behind  in  either  of  these  three 
particulars,  and  makes  it  up  in  the  other  two,  it 
may  still  be  profita'jly  employed.    For  example, 
an  in.stance  is  given  of  a  steam  thresher  which 
tv^lH  "  S700,  and  performs  labor  equivalent  to 
eighty  men" — but  its  value  is  in  saving  (nnc 
rather  than  money,  and  it  is  said  that  its  ixsc 
(lid  actually  save  "  tbe  owner  of  a  single  form  a 
thousand  dollars,  by  enabling  bim  to  market  a 
large  crop  of  wheat  while  the  prices  were  yet 
high." 

The  returns  from  different  parts  of  the  State 
f-liow  that  in  fifty-three  counties,  "many,  and  in 
some,  all  tbe  improved  agricultural  machines  arc 
employed  with  great  advantage."  The  uniform 
reply  as  to  harvest  hands  is  "  scarce."  Among 
lately  introduced  implements  are  mentioned 
reapers  and  mowers  of  tbe  various  jjatents,  culti- 
vators, drills,  corn  shellers,  cider-mills  and  sugar- 
mills  (for  the  Sorgho  or  Chinese  sugar  cane.) 
The  reply  to  the  question,  "  Are  subsoil  plows 
used,  and  with  what  success  ?"  is  a  simple 
affirmative  from  four  counties,  a  negative  from 
fy:enfy-hco,  "  good"  success  from  ciijldcen  coun- 
ties, and  "poor"  success  from  tico.  Tbe  query, 
"Are  horse  rakes  generally  used?"  met  with  30 
answers  in  the  aftirmative  to  G  in  the  negative. 
The  wages  of  harvest  hands,  are  for  mowers, 
generally  §1  per  day,  in  several  counties  81  25, 
m  three  and  in  a  few  others  at  intermediate 
rates;  for  cradlers,  81  50  is  ap))arontly  about  tbe 
average,  quite  a  number  rating  it  at  81  25,  about 
a-s  many  more  at  82,  and  a  few  at  82  50 ;  for 
^dkcrs  and  binders,  the  rates  run  from  0*2  >}  ets. 
to  82  in  .some  cases,  but  the  general  price  appears 
to  be  from  81  25  to  81  50.    The  wages  of  farm 


hands  per  year  are  stated  at  from  89G  (this  is  the 
only  instance  below  814.0)  all  the  Vay  up  to 
8250 — the  general  run  being  from  8150  to  8:i00. 
Sixty-four  counties  report  threshing  machines  fis 
in  general  use,  and  the  period  during  v,-hich  this 
has  been  the  case,  is  slated  at  from  lour  tu  thirty- 
four  years.  The  method  of  seeding  considered 
to  produce  the  most  uniform  and  largest  cr.jp  is, 
"  drilling"  iu  45  counties,  "  plowing,"  or  "  pl<_iw- 
ing  in,"  in  5,  "  plowing  and  drilling"  in  2,  "har- 
rowing" iu  7,  "  plowing  and  harrowing"  iu  1, 
and  "  each  has  it,s  followers"  in  anrithcr. 

Live  8toch. — We  copy  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"During  the  past  ten  years  the  live  stock  of 
Ohio  has  increased  iu  valuation  (as  rcturacl  to 
the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  State)  almu.-t  20i,> 
per  cent.,  but  in  uo  instance  has  any  of  the 
stock  increased  100  per  cent,  in  numbers.  There 
are  two  causes,  perhaps  three,  for  thi.s  incna-cd 
valuation  : 

I.  A  tax  law  which  changed  the  a.^e.-nicns 
from  a  nominal  to  an  actual  cash  valuation. 

II.  An  increased  demaud  for  all  description." 
of  live  stock  has  considerably  augmented  the 
value. 

III.  Tbe  liberal  encouragement  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  has,  no  doubt,  cau.-ed  ani- 
mals of  better  strains  or  breeds  to  supersede,  lor 
almost  all  purposes,  the  native  varieties." 

Sliecp  have  been  decreasing  since  ]^^54,  :ind 
that  quite  rapidly — the  cau.se  a.scribed  being  ihe 
same  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  ciini[.iaii)t 
in  other  States — the  entire  lack  of  j.rutcctK'n 
from  the  ravages  of  vagrant  dogs — a  brute  wliicii 
is  a  large  consumer  in  other  respects,  a  producer 
in  none,  a  nuisance  to  the  community  in  many. 

Hogs  show  some  fluctuations  of  intrr-  st  in 
numbers  and  value.  It  is  stated  that  they  an 
produced  less  and  less  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
more  largely  for  the  mauufacture  of  lard,  candle?, 
oil  for  mechanical  purposes,  &c.,  while  their  blood 
serves  an  important  end  iu  sugar  refining. 

We  must  defer  until  another  occasion  some 
remarks  upon  the  crops  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  'J  o 
those  who  have  no  means  of  consulting  the  vo,- 
uuie  before  us,  these  brief  abstracts  of  a  portion 
of  its  contents,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  serviecabl" 
as  a  matter  of  record  at  least,  if  not  interesting 
to  the  general  reader. —  Coantru  Gcnd'jntan- 


THE  PROPOSED  TEPtKITORlKS. 

"  Dacotah  "  is  the  western  half  of  whv.t  wa« 
Minnesota  Territory.  When  the  State  w.-vs 
formed,  a  line  was  drawn  through  the  middlo  of 
tbe  Territory  from  north  to  south.  The  ca.-torii 
part  became  the  State  of  IMinncsota— the  wuMoni 
is  unorganized  and  without  a  government.  ■•Ari- 
zona" is  a  combination  of  the  suuth  j.art  ol  New 
Mexico  with  that  Jlesilla  Valley  strip  of  land 
which  we  purchased  from  Mexico  in  lS.j4.  Ihe 
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latter  is  without  a  local  govcrnniciit.  "  Nevada  " 
is  tlic  wcslcni  lialf  of  Utah,  lyinj.^  between  Salt 
Lake  and  Califoiiiia.  "Laramie"  means  the 
western  part  of  Nebraska,  in  which  the  fort  of 
(liat  name  is  situated.  "  Colona "  is  in  the 
Jlocky  jMountaiu  chain  iifHlj^  western  part  of 
Kansas,  which  part  it  is  proposed  to  cut  off  for 
the  new  territory.  "  Superior  "  or  "  Ontonagon  " 
is  the  peninsula  between  liakes  Superior  and 
Michigan,  part  of  which  now  belongs  to  Michigan 
and  part  to  Wisconsin. 


THE  SORGHUM  TROGRESS. 

Almost  every  paper  we  open  from  the  west 
and  north  west,  which  cares  anything  about  the 
interests  of  the  farmer,  has  some  account  oi' expe- 
riments with  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  the  present 
year;  and  in  no  instance  that  Ave  have  yet  seen 
has  there  been  a  failure  to  meet  expectation 
under  the  circumstances  of  experiment.  This 
year  may  be  regarded  as  the  first,  from  the 
recent  introduction  of  the  seed,  and  its  scarcity 
last  year,  in  which  there  was  sufiicient  cane 
groTvn  in  the  interior  of  the  country  for  purposes 
of  investigation.  From  all  the  reports  that  we 
have  seen,  they  shadow  forth  an  encouraging 
future,  to  the  effect  that  the  great  West  and 
Northwest  in  ?.  year  or  two,  not  only  supply 
all  the  molasses  needed,  liit  sugar  also — thus 
saving-millions  to  the  population  of  theseimmcnse 
regions.  In  Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
IMissouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  even  Wisconsin, 
the  cane  has  been  cultivated  this  season  with  suc- 
cess. The  plant  is  regarded  as  very  hardy,  and 
very  much  less  affected  by  moisture  or  drought 
than  any  other  annual. 

Iowa,  it  is  said,  A«,s  (his  year  saved  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  that  would  have  left  the  State 
for  sugar  and  molasses,  and  the  Sorghum  has 
become  so  popular  that  it  is  provided  for  the  ta- 
bles of  all  the  hotels. 

Even  in  New-York,  bounding  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  syrup  or  molasses  has  been  made; 
and  the  opinion  prevails  that  the  cane  Avill  be- 
come almost  universally  cultivated  by  farmers 
in  a  small  v/ay  for  home  conisumption. 

In  Susquehanna  county  of  our  own  State,  one 
oftbemost  northern  of  our  counties,  notwith- 
standing the  .'^eason  this  year  was  most  unfavora- 
ble there,  good  success  has  attended  its  cultiva- 
tion. One  gentleman  says,  that  in  spite  of 
drawbacks,  he  has  done  well.  "  The  syrup  is 
equal  to  the  best  sale  mola.sses ;  "  "  the  expense 
per  gallon  I  should  think  about  25  cents;" 
"  the  fodder  produced  from  the  suckers  and 
the  leaves  stripped  from  the  stalks,  fully  paid 
all  the  cost  of  planting  and  hoeing."  "lam 
a  sorghum  defender  of  1858,  and  there  arc 
more  of  the  same  sort  here;  and  1859  svill  see  a 
great  deal  more  planted  in  this  region  than  auy 
previous  year.  " 

A  Wisconsin  farmer  says  :  "  It  (the  cane)  has 
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been  raised  in  every  portion  of  our  Stale  v,-'v' 
cided  success,"  and  both  sugar  and  n  '  ■ 
manufactured  frowj  it,  "  which  are  evi 
bound  to  be  a  home  production  of  the  North  v  - 
West, "  and  tbese  results  have  created  in  the  t-v' 
listed  farmer  a  renevyed  energy  and  faith  t'*" 
will  tell  wonders  in  sorgho-culture.  "     Ju  j 
nois  and  Indiana — especially  in  the  former 
■ — the  cultivation  of  the  sorgho  will  next  \.,' 
become  general,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  U-.' 
sufficient;  amounts  of  both  molasses  and  ^>J-■• 
will  be  made  to  supply  the  v.hule  duniand 
thoac  States.    In  Ohio  large  quantities  vri!! 
manufactured.    We  see  it  stated  also  that  ,i 
many  places  where  the  cane  has  been  introduc"! 
the  tapping  of  maple  trees  has  hecii  alandoin.i. 

All  the  facts  which  are  at  present  attainable  

and  they  are  not  a  hundredth  or  pcrhapj  ; 
thousandth  part  that  exist — thus  far  prove  tl-.. 
culture  of  the  sorghum  to  be  satisfactory  ar  ' 
encouraging; — and  we  have  no  more  doubt  ncv- 
than  we  had  nearly  two  years  ago,  that  its  iutry- 
duction  upon  every  farm,  sufficient  for  domestic 
purposes,  will  be  found  to  be  desirable  and  pro- 
fitable. 

The  following  appears  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Lancaster,  (Pa.)  Examiner  ami  Herald, 
from  one  of  the  editors,  in  answer  to  a  qucsiic  a 
in  the  last  llortieuliurist. 

"  '  SoRGHUiM  Sacciiaratum. — What  has  be- 
come of  it  V — 

'We  answer  it  is  here — everywhere,  wherevor 
the  people  are  acquainted  with  its  great  value. 
The  past  season  it  was  highly  valued  in  view  of 
the  total  failure  of  the  apple  crop,  in  this  region. 
Our  farmers  tell  us,  apples  have  iostmuch  of  their 
importance  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  household 
of  the  firmer,  as  the  sugar  sorghum  njay  be  made  to 
supply  their  place.  The  juice  of  the  cane  readily 
sold  here  for  two  and  three  dollars  per  barrel, 
this  season,  for  the  manufacture  of  pumpkin 
sauce,  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  apple 
sauce  or  butter,  on  the  former's  table,  an  article 
that  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  for 
vinegar,  another  equally  essential,  and  which  it 
makes  equal  to  the  best  made  from  apple  juice. 

It  is  here  considered  a  fixed  inslilution  among 
agricultural  productions;  and  our  farii-iers  are  so 
well  satisfied  with  it  that  many  have  supplied 
themselves  with  expensive  iron  mills  for  the  ex- 
pression of  its  juice.  Were  all  the  other  seeds, 
&c  ,  imported  by  the  Patent-Oflice,  useless  and 
worthless,  the  introduction  of  the  seed  of  this 
plant  would  alone  be  ample  remuneration  to  the 
country,  for  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  that  di- 
rection. So  we  believe,  and  time  will  elucidate 
the  fact." — Germanlown  Telegraj^h. 

GOLDKN  CANALS. 
During  the  past  five  years,  there  have  been 
constructed  in  California  4,405  miles  ol'ailificial 
canals  for  gold  washing,  at  a.  cost  of -SI  2,000,UUO. 
These  canals  arc  generally  strong  fiumcs  for  cou- 
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til  vaiilain  streams  to  the  dry  diggings,  aud 


t.j  wasli  out  tlie  golden  nuggets.  They 
d  in  the  mouutaiuoiis  regions, 


.1 J  ^litord  evidence  of  the  daring  and  energy  of 
-=tr  n«x>sde.  At  one  place  a  canal  'nibj/ be  wit- 
j:«!,->-j;i  sjniuning  some  awful  abyss  ;  in  aiuMhcr,  it 
s'tl  ^^'^^  carried  in  tortuous  courses  for  miles 
-^ad  iofty  mountain  peaks,  and  finally,  it  will 
'•.tra5iii'.»t<i  in  a  high  ftill  of  one  hundred  feet  or 
gjfire.  It  berc  used  as  an  immense  hydraulic 
*ti's'er,  being  conveyed  in  long  hempen  hose,  and 
^pinyed  ingeniously  like  the  streams  of  lire 
eai.'inc.s,  to  wash  down  great  gravel  hills  contain- 
i&i  the  golden  deposits  of  past  ages. — Scientific 


TOUGHENING  INFANTS. 

A  writer  on  physiological  subjects,  in  Blach- 
<sK''/d,  gives  the  following  advice  to  mothers  on 
tisc  above  subject : 

"  Maternal  instinct  has  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
v-!iii):ites  taught  women  to  keep  their  infants  warm. 
Miilosopliers  have  at  various  times  tried,  by  logic 
'Uiii  rhetoric,  to  thwart  this  instinct.  Philosophy 
h\-i  been  eloquent  on  the  virtue  of  making  in- 
fants '  hardy,'  and  has  declared  that  cold  baths 
.'<nd  slight  clothing  must  be  as  '  strengthening  ' 
t'.i  tfie  infant  as  to  the  adult.  Listoi  to  none  of 
!l;i;~o  philosophers,  ye  mothers  !  They  are  to  be 
-'u-pccted  when  they  are  talking  physiology,  for 
M'.nlor  some  circumstances  they  arc  the  worst  of 
guides,  deceiving  themselves  and  yon  hy  that  fatal 
facility  which  intellectual  power  gives  them  of 
making  ignorance  look  like  knowledge,  and  of  so 
speciously  arraying  absuixlity  that  it  looks  like 
plaiu  common  sense.  Maternal  instinct  must  not 
1)C  perverted  by  such  unphysiological  teaching  as 
that  of  'hardening'  infants.  It  is  true  that 
strong  infants  can  endure  this  process,  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  all  cases  it  it  more  or  less  injuri- 
ous ;  for  the  universal  law  is,- that  the  younger  the 
animal,  the  feebler  its  power  of  rcshting  cold,  in 
-"pitc  of  its  possessing  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  adult." 


STAND  AS  AN  ANVIL  WHEN  IT  IS  BEATEN. 
(^Ignatius  to  rolycarp. — Both  viarti/rs.) 

"  Stand  like  an  anvil  !"  when  the  strokes 
Of  stalwart  streiigtli  fall  lierco  and  fast  : 

Storms  but  more  deex)ly  root  the  oak, 

Wliose  brawny  arms  embrace  the  blast. 

"  Stand  like  an  anvil !"  when  the  spark.s 
Fly  far  aud  wide,  a  fiery  sliowcr  : 

Virtue  and  truth  must  still  be  marks 

Where  malice  proves  its  want  of  power. 

"  Stand  like  an  anvil !"  when  the  bar 
Lies  red  and  glowino-  on  its  breast : 

Duty  sh.all  be  life's  leading  star, 
And  conscious  innocence  its  rest. 

"Stand  like  an  anvil !"  when  the  soiind 
Of  ponderous  hammers  pains  the  ear  : 

Thine  but  ilic  still  aud  stern  rebound 
Of  the  great  heart  that  cannot  fear. 


"Stand  like  an  anvil !"  noise  and  heat 
Are  born  of  earth  and  die  v.'itli  time 

Tlio  soul,  like  God  its  source  aud  seat, 
Is  solemn,  still,  serene,  sublime. 


WINTER  S  HOSES. 
Gone  is  the  sum)ner  with  her  wreaths  of  roses. 

The  autumn  winds  chant  dirges  o'er  her  grave  ; 
On  the  wet  mould  the  dark  brown  leaf  repo.-,es, 

In  the  bleak  east  wind  barren  brau'.-hes  wave. 
Nothing  remains  of  all  tlie  light,  the  splendor. 

That  decked  the  earth  as  with  a  monarch's  crown  ; 
Wintej-  hath  called  ot\  suniaier  to  >urr.')Kt'r 

Her  sceptre,  aud  she  lays  it,  weeping,  dewn. 

I  have  no  vaulted  chamber,  where,  defying 

December's  tempests,  llowers  may  dwell  enshrined, 

Snatched  from  the  dark  decay  around  lliem  U  iutl, 
Unscathed  by  cold,  unshaken  by  the  wind. 

My  cottage  home  no  crystal  roof  iucloMcs, 

Where  southern  warmth  gives  summer  impnlse 
forth, 

Yet  I,  too,  have  my  blooming  winter  ro,<(.s, 
A  wreath  of  light  around  the  blazing  he:irth. 

Oil,  flowers  of  home,  tlie  bright,  the  ever  vern.'i!  ! 

Tlie  waning  summer  robs  not  i/onr  duinaiu  ; 
Whoj'e'er  ye  dwell,  tlie  sunshine  ia  eternal, 

And,  ■\^'Jieii  ye  perish,  welcome  ici>Ucr'.i  reiyi,  ! 
Dark,  is  that  hall,  though  wealth  and  pride  surround 
it. 

Where  your  young,  glowing  faces  enter  not. 
And  cold  the  heart,  when  ties  like  these  have  bound 
it, 

That  turns,  unpityiug,  from  the  orpluuis  lot. 

Parents  1  amid  your  cherished  buds,  remember 

The  desolation  of  tliose  lonely  liowers. 
Which  dwell  unsheltered  in  this  bleak  December,  ■ 

Bowed    dow^n   by  more  than   winter's  chilling 
showers. 

Let  not  the  heart  be  closed  against  their  sorrow ; 

Believe  the  olden  legend  of  the  wise — 
An  angel  deigned  in  human  form  to  borrow 

Tliat  mercj'  which  we  covet  from  the  skies. 

When  ye  have  raised  each  bowed  and  broken  blcssoni, 
Whose  parent  root  lies  deep  within  the  grave, 

Wlien  ye  liave  tilled  each  joung  and  grateful  Ixisom 
With  trust  and  hope,  (your  power  to  soothe  and 
save,) 

Ye  shall  have  faintly  rendered  to  the  Father 
A  tribute  for  the  blessings  of  your  hearth  ; 

It  is  from  deeds  like  these  that  angels  gather 
His  incense  from  the  altars  of  the  earth. 

Then  as  your  footsteps  seek  your  happy  dwelling, 
Where  light  and  laugbter  welcome  your  return, 

With  sweeter  music  shall  those  sounds  be  swelling, 
With  brighter  radiance  shall  your  hearthslou'i 
burn  I 

And  as  tlie  parlor  twilight  rouud  yovi  closes, 
And  fire-light  gleams  light  every  flitting  form, 

Clasp  wnth  deep  thankfulness  your  luiidcr  r^irs, 
Unscathed  by  want,  unshaken  by  the  storm  1 


ih 


SUMMARY  OF  NEAVS. 
Foreign  Intelligesce. — Liverijool  dates  to  the; 
ult.  have  been  received.  The  steamship  North 
American,  from  Liverpool  bound  to  IVntland,  struck 
on  a  rock  olT  Cape  Race  during  a  heavy  sn^w  :;{oini, 
and  was  so  much  injured  as  to  be  oblii/Ld  t"  put  into 
Halifax.  The  steamship  Wcser,  ^-hicb  J.  it  iUeuieu 
for  New  York  on  the  4th  uU.,  lias  not  smce  been 
heard  of. 

Great  Biutain. — The  investigation  of  the  charges 
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'against  the  pnrties  recently  airesfed  in  Ireland  was 
progressing  with  strict  privacy.  It  was  said  tlirit  some 
of  the  secret  societies  had  been  enga'.'ed  in  daily 
drilling  ;  that  jiiki^^s  had  been  nianiifaeturcd,  and  anus 
impoited  from  America.  The  excilciuent  caused  hy 
the  ariVsts  was  subsiding. 

The  London  Tira<'S  .states  that  at  leasV^ight  or  ten 
new  plans  for  a  trans- Atlantic  telegraph  lia\S'.  been  put 
forth,  and  calls  special  attention  to  one  which  pro- 
poses to  lay  a  cable  from  Land's  End  directly  to 
Halifax  ;  the  cable  to  be  constructed  on  a  new  plan, 
which  dispenses  with  the  outer  covering  of  wire,  and 
makes  the  conductor  of  the  cable  its  main  strength, 
thereby  reducing  its  weight  to  ten  cwt.  per  mile. 

The  Message  of  President  Buchnnnn  was  publi.du  d 
iu  many  of  the  iinglish  papers,  and  its  propositions 
relative  to  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Culia,  were 
commented  on  witJi  much  severity  by  some  of  them. 

Fean'Ce. — The  api^eal  of  Count  jMoutalembert  had 
been  heard  before  tlio  Imperial  Court.  The  term  of 
bis  imprisonment  was  reduced  to  throe  months,  but 
the  li}ie  imposed  was  confirmed.  Under  the  new  sen- 
tence, he  will  not  be  liable  to  exile  under  the  law  of 
fsuspioion. 

It  is  stated  that  a,  contract  has  been  signed  between 
the  Marine  department  and  a  firm  at  Marseilles,  to 
pujiply  Guadaloupe  and  iMartinique  with  20,000  free 
Africans,  suited  to  agricultural  labor,  licfore  the  year 
1863.  Similar  contracts  have  also  been  made  with 
other  houses. 

Italy.— It  was  believed  that  the  Khig  of  Naples 
was  likely  soon  to  grant  the  amnesty  urged  by  Eng- 
land and  France. 

The  electric  communication  through  the  cable  be- 
t"-f':n  M:ilt:i  ajid  C'agliari  v*'as  suspended.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  cable  had  bee)i  injured  by  tlie 
anchors"  of  ships  at  i!\Ia)ta. 

Much  agitation  v/as  said  to  ];)revail  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  was  extending  to  Rome.  Secret  societies 
were  increasing  their  activity,  and  several  of  tlie 
signs  which  preceded  the  revolution  of  1848  were 
observable.  Both  the  Pontifical  government  and 
tlie  French  general  were  very  vigilant,  and  French 
troops  were  stationed  in  various  quarters  to  be  ready 
for  any  outbreak. 

KussiA. — The  Council  of  State  was  said  to  be  en- 
gaged in  examining  a  proposition  for  giving  more 
liberty  of  the  press  ;  allowing  it,  for  instance,  to 
speak  on  internal  atlairs,  which  is  now  forbidden. 
The  nobles  of  Kharkow,  who  are  partly  Polish  and 
partly  Russian,  have  presented  a  petition  to  the  Em- 
peror, jjraying  for  judicial  reform,  and  esijecially  for 
jmblic  and  oral  trials,  and  the  petitiou  has  been 
favorably  received. 

TuKKEV. — Tlie  island  of  Caudia  was  still  agitated. 
TJie  Oiristian  population  of  the  island,  seeing  that 
no  notici'  had  been  taken  of  the  promises  made  to 
tliem  by  the  present  Governor  at  tlie  time  of  his 
appointment,  were  said  to  be  preparing  for  another 
insuri  ection. 

Lh;i;i!ia — The  government  of  this  republic  appears 
to  be  exei  ting  itself  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  Afri- 
cau  "  emigrants"  from  its  shores  by  French  vessels. 
Tlio  Fivnch  emigration  agent  having  returned  thither 
and  commenced  procuring  natives,  an  officer  was 
sent  to  stop  Itis  jiroci-udings.  Tlie  agent  stated  that 
the  Frencii  Commodore  would  soon  visit  tliejilace  to 
settle  the  questions  connected  with  the  Regina  (;a-li. 
The  President  liad  directed  an  armed  land  police 
force  to  be  stationed  along  the  shore,  to  pievent  tlic 
shipment  of  any  more  natives,  until  the  Coinmodore 
should  arrive. 

Ve.nezi-ela. — A  resolution  granting  a  general  am- 
nesty to  i)olitical  otfenders  had  passed  th(!  constitu- 
tioual  convention,  and  would  go  into  eflect  on  New 
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Year's  day.    Tlic  convention  lin<l  antho/ ; 
executive  power  to  amend  tlio  tarifl',  redu'.i:.. 
diities  on  many  articles,  and  .admitting  ot!i.-r-  •.. 
Most  of  the  latter  class  are  such  as  are  shiji;,,.  ;  • 
the  United  States. 

Mexico. — President  Zuloaga  is  rciiortfil  \,, 
been  deposed  by  the  forces   under  G<-n.  ]i  < 
Robles  announces  hinjself  as  the  head  of  th-  i 
servatives,  and  has  sent  envoys  to  Vera  Cruz  to 
with  Juarez  for  a  union  with  the  Liberals. 

Domestic.. — The  Territorial  Legislature  of  K:..  . 
has  met  at  Lecomjiton,  and  adjourned  to  Lawr..-;:. - 
with  tlic  sanction  of  Covernor  Medary.  Bills  ■ 
peal  "  bogus"  .-t:itub_'S,  ;.nd  to  abolish  slavery,  ],■,.:■<. 
been  introduced  into  the  House.  The  Conti. .!;■.:'$ 
report  states  the  amount  of  taxable  propeity 
Territory  at  .$25,0(10,000,  and  about  3,000,(»00  acres'.,; 
public  land  have  been  sold  and  jn  e-empted.  A  yroi- 
osition  has  been  made  to  anue-v  the  southern  pan 
of  Nebraska  to  Kansas,  i\  liich  is  said  to  find  geiicra! 
favor  in  the  region  concerned.  Soutlicrn  Kai,-r;v 
appears  to  be  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  Varicn' 
outrages  have  been  conmTitted  near  the  border  1  y 
band  of  pro-slavery  men  under  Capt.  Hamilton,  tli- 
leader  iu  some  similar  proceedings  last  .spring.  P;ir- 
ties  have  been  organized  iu  opposition,  under  C^ij.- 
tains  Montgomery  and  Brown,  and  some  of  them 
have  retaliated  by  attacks  on  some  places  in  Jli<-- 
souri.  Gov.  Medary  is  reported  to  have  ordered 
troops  to  that  region,  to  have  directed  militia  to  be 
raised  in  Linn  and  Bourbon  Counties,  and  to  have 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, which  have  been  forwariled  from  St.  Louis. 
Tliu  Covernor  of  Missouri  lias  also  brought  the  iflat- 
ter  before  the  Legislature  of  that  State. 

The  government  has  dii-ected  that  the  x"'^ciF''l 
among  the  returned  filibusters  shipwrecked  iu  thi 
Susan,  shall  be  jirosecuted  for  their  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws. 

The  Baptists  of  Edgefield  District,  S.  C,  are  stated 
to  be  moving  iu  opposition  to  the  importation  cf 
Africans.  The  judicial  investigation  of  the  case  of 
the  Wanderer  is  not  completed,  but  the  evidence  ap- 
pears clear  that  Africans  have  been  brought  info 
Georgia  as  slaves,  and  distributed  to  various  parts  of 
that  and  adjoining  State. 

CoNcnHss.-^The  Sen.ite  on  the  5th  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, instructing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  in- 
quire -(iiieiher  it  is  necessary  to  amend  the  laws  lor 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade.  On  the 
■'ith,  Seward,  of  New  York,  presented  the  Free  State 
Constitution  of  Kansas,  framed  by  the  Leavenworth 
Convcntiou,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories.  A  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  11th. 
calling  on  the  President  for  the  recent  correspond- 
ence between  the  British  government  and  the 
American  Minister  in  London,  respecting  the  abuses 
of  tlie  Auiei'ican  iiag  in  tin;  African  slave  trade, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Wanderer;  and  also  one 
calUng  for  information  relative  to  the  amount  and 
pay  of  onr  navy.  An  amendment  to  the  Pacitic 
Railroad  bill  was  moved,  providing  that  a  board  of 
three  engineers  be  appointed  to  survey  the  three 
proposed  routes,  and  report  the  capabilities  and  esti- 
mated expense  of  each  to  the  President  before  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress.  The  French  Spoliation 
bill  passed  on  the  10  inst. 

The  proceedings  iu  the  House  of  Rcprcsent.itives 
were  unim)iortant.  A  bill  was  introduced  on  the 
(Ith,  providing  for  the  territorial  government  of  Colo- 
na,  embracing  ^he  newly  discovered  gold  regions 
near  Pike's  iVak,  exti-nding  fi'om  103"  long,  to  the 
crest  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  the  37th  to 
the  42nd  degree  of  latitude,  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories. 
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MEMOIRS    AND    LETTERS    OF    RICHARD  AND 
ELIZABETH  SHACKLETON. 
(Concluded  from  page  291.) 

"  Friend  Hume, — The  vindication  of  truth 
prompts  me  to  address  a  man  even  of  thy  char- 
acter— a  man  of  great  understanding,  many  ac- 
quired abilities,  and  an  ingenious  historian  ;  and 
I  hope  my  reasons  for  it  will  appear  to  be  just, 
when  it  is  considered  that  I  am  a  member  of  a 
body  of  people  which,  I  think,  thou  hast  not  rep- 
resented in  a  true  light,  both  in  thy  luuch-ad- 
mired  History  of  England,  and  in  thy  Essay  on 
Superstition  and  Enthusiasm.  What  injury  this 
people  (I  mean  those  called  Quakers)  have  done 
thee,  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that,  if  they  strictly 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  religion  which 
they  profess,  they  could  not  injure  any  man. 
Perhaps  thou  hast  xaken  thy  account  of  them 
from  the  writings  of  some  of  their  adversaries ; 
but  as  the  people  are  not  extinct,  but  many 
worthy  assertors  of  the  cause  which  they  main- 
tain are  still  in  being,  and  many  volumes  pub- 
lished, (whose  authenticity  need  not  be  doubted,) 
fully  and  clearly  manifesting  what  doctrines  they 
hold,  and  that  the  practices  of  such  as  act  con- 
sonant with  their  principles  are  agreeable  to 
Scripture,  and  no  way  prejudicial  to  civil  so- 
ciety, I  think  it  is  but  just  that  an  author,  when 
he  writes  of  this  people,  should  be  ascertained, 
from  his  own  experic.ice,  or  by  right  information, 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  writes,  lest  his  work 
should  be  marred,  and  branded  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  written  by  a  partial  or  prejudiced 
person,  and  the  reader  not  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  truth  of  any  part,  when  he  knows  some  part 
'to  be  false.    It  was  not  sophistry,  earthly  wis- 


dom, or  worldly  interest,  that  raised  up  this 
people  in  the  beginning,  or  has  maintained  them 
to  this  day  ;  but  the  power  of  the  Highest,  which 
continues  to  be  the  support  and  sufficiency  of 
those  amongst  them,  who  submit  themselves,  in 
sincerity  and  humility  of  heart,  to  be  ruled  by 
it ;  and  it  leads  them  to  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  this  present  world,  denying  them- 
selves of  the  lusts  thereof ;  which  is  the  way  the 
primitive  Christians  were  led  into,  follow  ing  the 
example  of  the  great  Author  of  the  Christian 
religion,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
when  in  His  bodily  appearance  upon  earth,  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  bore  the  re- 
proaches and  scorn  of  the  high  professing  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and,  in  order  to  redeem  mankind 
from  their  sins,  became  a  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
submitting  to  the  ignominious  death  of  the  cros.s, 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  This  we  be- 
lieve ;  therefore  cannot  be  Deists,  as  thou  un- 
justly chargest  us.  We  also  believe  that  Christ 
is  come  the  second  time,  without  sin,  unto  salva- 
tion, and  has  been,  and  is  fulfiling  his  promise 
to  his  followers,  when  he  said,  '  I  will  pray  the 
Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter, 
that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive, 
because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him ; 
but  ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and 
shall  be  in  you.'  And  with  great  reverence,  and 
huLuole  thankfulness  to  him,  many  can  now  ac- 
kno\\ ledge  their  being  made  partakers  of  this 
greatest  blessing,  the  revelation  of  his  will  con- 
ceriiing  them,  which  is  their  sanctification,  as 
they  obey  the  dictates  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  grace, 
or  truth,  a  measure  of  which  (according  to  Scrip- 
ture) is  'given  to  every  man,  to  profit  withal' 
And  though  there  are  too  many  who  make  pro- 
fession of  being  guided  by  this  Spirit,  who  act 
contrary  to  its  leadings,  having  loved  this  present 
world,  and  being  allured  by  its  attractions,  have 
returned  into  its  spirit,  customs,  friendship,  &c., 
and  so  dishonor  their  holy  profession;  yet  we 
hope  and  believe  that  this  truth  will  not  be  left 
without  witnesses,  but  that  if  we  neglect  our  own 
mercies,  others  will  be  brought  to  testify  of  the 
same  principle  as  we  have  done. 

"  I  conclude  by  wishing  that  thou  wert  both 
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almost  and  altogether  such  as  those  called  Quakers, 
who  act  agreeably  to  "what  they  profess ;  save  the 
reproaches  and  sufferings  which  they  may  meet 
with  from  those  that  know  them  not. 

"  I  am.  thy  real  friend, 

"  Elizabeth  Shackleton." 

"Ballitore,  in  Ireland,  Fifth  month,  1110.'" 

"  As  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  misled  by 
wi'ong  information,  to  acknowledge  and  retract 
those  errors  which  he  has  unadvisedly  fallen  into, 
I  hope  thou  wilt  think  it  incumbent  on  thee  to 
examine,  more  minutely,  into  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  this  people,  which  thou  mayst  collect 
from  their  own  writings,  particularly  from  a  book 
called  Robert  Barclay's  Apology,  in  their  be- 
half; and,  being  better  informed  concerning 
their  tenets,  that  thou  wilt  speedily  publish  the 
truth  respecting  them  :  otherwise,  I  believe  some 
of  this  people  will  think  themselves  obliged  to 
publish  a  vindication  of  their  own  principles, 
from  thy  misrepresentations  of  them." 

The  Answer. 
"  3Iadam, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  in  taking  notice 
of  any  of  my  writings  ;  and  I  own  that  I  have 
a  great  desire  of  justifying  to  you  my  intentions, 
at  least  in  those  passages  which  you  seem  to 
think  exceptionable.  When  I  said  that  the 
Quakers  may,  in  some  respects,  be  regarded  as 
Deists,  I  thought  that  I  was  doing  them  the 
greatest  honor,  by  putting  them  on  the  same 
footing  with  Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and 
the  wisest  men  in  all  ages.  As  that  sect  has 
shaken  off  the  dominion  of  priests,  who  are  the 
great  corrupters  of  religion,  and  neglect  all  posi- 
tive institutions,  they  are  led,  almost  necessarily, 
to  confine  themselves  to  natural  theology,  at  least 
where  they  are  not  irritated  by  persecution. 
Morality  and  a  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being 
become  the  basis  of  their  principles,  and  scarcely 
admit  of  any  superstructure.  As  to  my  histori- 
cal account  of  the  origin  of  the  Quakers,  I  drew 
it  chiefly  from  Sewel,  who  was  of  the  sect.  I 
have,  indeed,  a  great  regard  for  that  body  of  men, 
especially  for  the  present  members.  And  I  ac- 
knowledge that,  even  in  the  last  century,  when 
all  the  different  sects  were  worrying  one  another, 
and  throwing  the  State  into  convulsions,  they 
were  always  peaceable,  charitable,  and  exemplary ; 
and  have,  in  every  shape,  deserved  well  of  the 
public. 

"  After  returning  you  again  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  obliging  terms  employed  in  your 
letter,  I  remain,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant,  "  David  Hume. 

Edinburgh,  ^th  of  July,  1770." 

R.  S.  to  his  Wt/e. 
"Butler's  Court,  near  Beaconsfield,  t 
"  2bth  of  Fifth  month,  1770.  ) 

 "  The  Yearly  Meeting  being  over,  I 

went  to  see  Edmund  Burke.    Having  given  him 
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notice  of  the  hour  of  my  intended  visit,  he  had 
come  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  ready, 
with  his  family,  to  receive  me.  The  friendship, 
the  freedom,  the  cordiality  with  which  he  and 
his  embraced  me,  was  rather  more  than  might  be 
expected  from  long  love.  I  could  not  well  avoid 
coming  with  him  to  this  place,  which  is  most 
beautiful,  on  a  very  large  scale  :  the  house,  furni- 
ture, ornaments,  conveniences,  all  in  a  grand 
style.  Six  hundred  acres  of  land,  woods,  plea- 
sure-grounds, gardens,  green-house,  &c.  For  my 
part,  I  stand  astonished  at  the  man  and  at  his 
place  of  abode  :  a  striking  parallel  may  be  drawn 
between  them ;  they  are  sublime  and  beautiful 
indeed. 

"  I  awoke  early  this  morning,  as  usual,  and 
was  glad  to  find  no  condemnation ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  ability  to  put  up  fervent  petitions,  with 
much  tenderness,  on  behalf  of  this  luminary.  .  .  . 

"  Dr.  Fothergill  moved,  to  my  great  satisfac- 
tion, to  have  the  Yearly  Meeting  stationary,  and 
not  regulated  by  the  anniversary  of  a  moveable 
feast.*  It  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the 
next  sitting  of  that  great  and  solemn  assembly. 

  "  R.  S." 

Withdrawn  from  the  busier  scenes  of  life, 
while  their  sun  descended  brightly,  Richard  and 
Elizabeth  Shackleton  were  solicitous,  not  only 
for  the  welfare  of  their  own  family,  and  the  So- 
ciety to  which  they  belonged,  but  for  the  race  of 
mankind.  When  R.  S.  returned  home  from 
journeys  taken  from  motives  of  duty,  he  returned 
with  a  thankful  and  cheerful  heart,  although 
sometimes  in  tears — tears  springing  from  grate- 
ful sensations;  for  he  enjoyed  all  his  comforts  of 
every  kind,  desiring  nothing  but  what  was  allow- 
able, and  with  pious  resignation  submitted  to  the 
bereavements,  which  his  susceptible  nature  poig- 
nantly felt.  He  was  indeed  greatly  favored  in 
domestic  and  social  life ;  and  his  own  company 
and  conversation,  while  it  increased  the  happi- 
ness of  all  around  him,  by  that  means  also  in- 
creased his  own.  He  delighted  and  instructed 
his  associates,  because  he  was  humble  and  con- 
descending :  the  gentleman,  the  scholar,  and  the 
Christian,  were  united  in  his  character ;  it  was 
also  marked  with  a  simplicity  which  derogated 
nothing  from  the  dignity  that  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  confers.  It  was  not  in  the  circles  of  his 
distant  friends  or  acquaintance  that  this  good 
man  appeared  to  most  advantage.  It  was  by  his 
own  fire-side,  that  his  sweetness  of  temper  and 
his  unafi'ected  piety  beimied  brightest.  His  ex- 
cellent wife  was  the  constant  object  of  his  care 
and  affection ;  his  children  also  were  his  com- 
panions and  his  confidants.  He  showed  them 
most  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote  and  received, 
and  expected  like  openness  from  them.  This 
gave  him  opportunity  to  correct  their  style  and 
their  hand-writing,  &c. ;  and  also  to  judge  of  the 
characters  of  their  correspondents,  and  to  encour- 

*  The  time  called  Whitsuntide. 
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age  or  discourage  the  friendships  they  seemed 
likely  to  form.  He  disapproved  the  manner  that 
some  young  persons  got  into  of  handling  religious 
subjects,  with  which  their  general  conduct  be- 
spoke them  to  be  little  acquainted ;  for  though  a 
nursing  father  to  what  was  good,  he  desired  not 
to  have  this  theme  introduced  without  a  deep 
sense  of  its  awfulness.  He  often  read  to  his 
female  audience  while  they  sat  at  work ;  and  the 
subjects  he  chose  were  likely  to  "form  the 
manners,  and  to  mend  the  heart."  Though  reli- 
gious writings,  being  preferred  by  him^  were  fre- 
quently introduced^  they  were  not  forced  upon 
his  young  hearers ;  historical  events,  and  good 
moral  poetry,  diversified  this  entertainment.  He 
often  called  to  see  his  neighbors,  and  his  son's 
house  was  a  second  home,  where  he  loved  and 
was  beloved,  and  where  he  found  his  first  pater- 
nal feelings  revived,  while  his  little  grand-chil- 
dren flocked  about  him,  "  and  climbed  his  knees, 
the  envied  kiss  to  share."  Oh  the  cheerfulness 
of  a  pure  mind !  What  innocent  delight  does 
it  extract  from  every  pleasant  circumstance. 
Whether  granted  to  the  happy  possessor  of 
such  a  spirit  or  to  others,  it  can  appropriate 
all  to  its  own  enjoyment! 

Though  an  almost  imperceptible  decay  of 
memory,  apparently  accompanying  a  numbness  in 
her  right  arm,  increased  upon  Elizabeth  Shackle- 
ton,  these  infirmities  did  not  threaten  her  family 
with  the  sudden  loss  of  her;  and  R.  S.  was 
favored  with  uncommon  health,  which  seemed 
to  promise  long  life.  They  were  universally  be- 
loved, and  their  love  was  universal ;  their  years 
glided  on  in  outward  and  inward  peace,  when 
the  stroke  of  separation  came, — grievous  to  sur- 
vivors, but  doubtless  sent  in  mercy — to  call  a  faith- 
ful servant  to  meet  his  reward,  and  to  take  him 
from  the  evils  to  come. 

Richard  Shackle*;on  returned  from  his  last 
visit  to  his  son  and  daughter  G-rubb,  the  8th  of 
Eighth  month,  1792.  On  the  2 1st  he  rose  early, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  bathed,  took  leave 
of  his  family,  and,  accompanied  by  a  servant,  set 
out  on  horseback,  for  Mountmellick,  to  attend 
the  committee  for  the  Provincial  school.  He 
left  home  apparently  in  usual  health  and  spirits ; 
but  his  daughter  Chandlee,  when  he  reached  her 
house  in  Athy,  sis  miles  on  the  way,  thought  he 
did  not  seem  quite  well.  However,  he  proceeded 
fourteen  miles,  to  Mountmellick,  to  the  house  of 
his  friend  John  Gatchell.  Not  apprehending 
that  he  was  alarmingly  ill,  he  sat  one  of  the  meet- 
ings ;  but  being  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  next,  J. 
G.  sent  R.  S.'s  servant  back  to  Ballitore  on  the 
24th,  to  acquaint  his  family  with  his  indisposition. 
His  son,  and  daughter  Sarah,  immediately  went 
to  him  :  those  who  remained  at  home  felt  in  full 
force  the  dread  and  anguish  of  suspense.  It  was 
a  state  they  had  not  long  to  endure. 

Notwithstanding  the  declining  state  of  Eliza- 
beth Shackleton's  faculties,  she  felt,  with  all  its 
weight  and  poignancy,  the  overwhelming  blow 


which  deprived  her  of  such  a  husband,  and  this 
heavy  affliction  seemed  to  accelerate  the  decay  of 
her  intellectual  powers.  Yet  she  got  out  to 
G-eneral  Meetings,  as  well  as  to  her  own,  for  a 
few  years,  and  could  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining her  friends.  It  was  in  her  house  that 
the  valuable  life  of  J ob  Scott  was  closed,  and  she 
accounted  herself  favored  in  witnessing  his  happy 
and  triumphant  conclusion. 

Whilst  the  helplessness  of  second  childhood, 
accompanied  by  the  innocence  of  childhood,  in- 
creased upon  her,  it  might  be  accounted  a  mercy 
to  Elizabeth  Shackleton  that  the  cloud  which 
overspread  her  mind,  once  so  susceptible,  pre- 
vented her  from  a  painful  participation  in  the 
distresses  of  her  native  countiy.  In  the  memor- 
able year,  1798,  the  Rebellion  raged  violently  at 
Ballitore  :  the  following  winter  the  quiet  of  the 
inhabitants  was  often  broken  in  upon  by  robbers 
in  the  dead  of  night ;  yet  those  who  took  up  arms 
in  rebellion,  those  who  came  armed  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment, and  the  midnight  robber,  however  furi- 
ous in  their  conduct  and  expressions  to  others, 
uniformly  treated  her  with  respect,  and  often 
with  tenderness.  She  did  not  appear  to  be  ter- 
rified, as  others  were,  in  those  times  of  dismay  ; 
yet  it  is  likely  she  felt  the  efi"ects  of  the  confu- 
sion and  alarm  which  surrounded  her,  and  that 
her  mental  energies  were  additionally  weakened 
thereby,  though  she  continued  sensible  of  the 
affectionate  attention  manifested  towards  her  by 
her  friends. 

Her  bodily  powers  failed  by  degrees,  and,  grad- 
ually withdrawing  from  life,  and  unconscious  of 
the  approach  of  death,  she  gently  breathed  her 
last,  the  23d  of  Third  month,  1804,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  age. 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died,  Richard  and  Eliza- 
beth Shackleton,  adorning  by  their  conduct  the 
doctrine  they  professed ;  and  prepared,  we  trust, 
through  the  power  of  redeeming  love,  for  "  an  in- 
heritance among  all  them  that  are  sanctified." 


THE  KEtlGIOTJS  NEWSPAPER. 

Fifty-two  visits  a  year  from  a  friend  whose  so- 
ciety is  always  improving  !  One  who  comes  right 
home  to  your  heart,  giving  you  counsel  and  con- 
solation adapted  to  every  circumstance  in  life  : 
one  who  entertains  your  fire-side  circle  with 
pleasant,  instructive  lessons,  both  for  the  old  and 
the  young  :  one  who  gives  you  from  time  to  time, 
concise  statements  of  all  the  leading  events  of 
the  day,  both  in  our  own  and  other  lands  :  one 
who  dispenses  with  all  "  company  forms,"  and 
whom  you  can  greet  as  cordially  in  your  count- 
ing house,  your  workshop,  dining-room  or  kitchen, 
as  in  your  parlor  when  clad  "  in  your  Sabbath 
suit ;"  surely  such  an  acquaintance  is  worth  cul- 
tivating— is  worth  even  putting  forth  a  great 
effort  to  obtain.  But  instead  of  such  an  effort 
being  needed,  it  is  quite  within  the  power  of 
nearly  every  one  who  desires  it.    A  very  little 
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self  denial  would  introduce  the  religious  news-] 
paper  into  hundreds  of  homes  where  it  is  how  a 
stranger,  and  who  can  compute  the  yearly  inter- 
est of  such  an  investment  ?    Dollars  and  cents 
cannot  express  the  value  of  the  soul's  riches  ! 

You,  who  know  so  well  the  value  of  such  a 
companion,  would  you  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on 
the  family  of  your  esteemed  friend  and  neighbor  ? 
You  can  certainly  do  so  with  a  very  little  exer- 
tion. Tell  him  the  great  advantage  you  find  your 
paper  to  be  in  your  own  home-circle,  and  try  to 
induce  him  to  take  it  also.  Have  you  a  friend 
away  among  strangers,  engaged  in  study  or  busi- 
ness, and  separate  from  all  home  influences  ? 
What  a  blessing  your  religious  newspaper  might 
be  to  him,  and  what  a  joy  it  would  be  to  you,  as 
you  read  over  a  paragraph  especially  adapted  to 
his  needs,  to  know  that  through  your  care,  he 
also  may  read  and  profit  by  the  same.  Is  there 
a  poor,  deyoted  member  of  your  church,  to  whom 
you  would  make  some  useful  present  ?  Send  him 
for  the  year  a  religious  newspaper,  and  your  name 
will  be  remembered  gratefully,  as  often  as  the 
welcome  visitor  crosses  the  threshold. — iV".  Y. 
Chronicle. 


Translated  from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  for  the  North  Ameri- 
can and  U.  S.  Gazette. 

THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  SCANDINAVIA. 

liutheranism  is  the  prevailing  religion  in  all 
those  countries  commonly  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Scandinavia.  Until  very  re- 
cently the  union  of  church  and  State  in  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  was  complete  and  abso- 
lute, and  the  power  of  the  episcopacy  of  Chris- 
tiana, Stockholm  and  Copenhagen,  was  scarcely 
surpassed  by  that  of  Rome,  Naples  or  Turin. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
however,  the  various  peoples  of  Scandinavia 
have  been  slowly  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the 
burdens  weighing  upon  them,  and  have  been  for 
some  years  past  struggling  manfully  for  religious 
independence.  The  first  law  for  the  protection 
of  n on- conformists,  was  enacted  in  Norway  as 
late  as  the  year  1842,  and  subsequent  legislation 
has  done  much  toward  establishing  religious 
equality.  In  Denmark  a  similar  revolution  has 
taken  place  since  the  political  changes  of  1849, 
but  the  reformation  has  been  more  sudden  and 
more  complete.  Sweden  alone,  of  all  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  maintains  at  the  present  day 
the  ancient  religious  code  in  all  its  severity. 

Standing  thus  alone  and  unsupported,  Sweden 
has  recently  become  an  object  of  attention  to  the 
Protestant  churches  of  other  countries,  and  ad- 
vice, petition  and  remonstrances  have  been  ofibr- 
ed  to  her,  without  effect.  The  trial  recently 
concluded  before  one  of  the  three  higher  courts 
of  Sweden,  in  which  six  women,  five  of  them 
mothers  of  families,  were  condemned  to  exile 
and  the  loss  of  all  civil  rights,  for  the  sole  crime 
of  separating  themselves  from  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  has  aroused  renewed  interest, 
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and  the  French  periodicals  are  especially  warm 
in  their  denunciations. 

To  understanfl  fully  the  position  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  Sweden,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  throughout  Scandinavia. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  church  in  Norway, 
we  must  go  back  at  least  to  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  for  it  was  at  about  that  period  that 
she  first  began,  by  calling  the  secular  power  to 
her  aid,  to  fortify  herself  against  the  resistance 
that  she  has  encountered  among  the  masses. 

From  the  year  1741  until  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Oscar  I.,  the  Norwegian  Church 
claimed  the  power  that  is  now  maintained  by  the 
established  church  of  Sweden,  viz. :  the  right  to 
punish  offenders  by  imprisonment,  confiscation 
and  exile.  No  separatist  was  tolerated  in  the 
kingdom,  and  if  such  was  found,  his  person 
could  be  seized,  and,  without  any  formality  or 
judgment,  placed  upon  the  first  vessel  bound  for 
a  foreign  port.  Furthermore,  any  person  who, 
in  secondary  matters,  not  infringing  in  any  way 
upon  points  of  doctrine  or  conscience,  dared  to 
rule  his  conduct  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
regulations  of  the  church,  could  be  arrested  as  a 
rebel  and  traitor,  however  orthodox  he  plight 
otherwise  be.  The  clergy,  armed  with  the  civil 
power,  had  also  the  right,  for  any  disobedience 
to  the  external  forms  of  the  church,  to  confine 
the  offender  in  the  nearest  prison  or  house  of 
correction,  without  any  examination  whatever. 
The  church  was  in  reality  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  government,  that  the  same  penalties 
were  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  canonical  and 
civil  law,  and  the  religious  devotee  who  with- 
drew from  the  established  church  was  pimished 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  deserter  from 
the  army.  An  institution  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary powers,  an  Inquisition  in  fact,  was 
established  to  collect  the  fines,  as  well  as  to  de- 
nounce and  pursue  the  refractor}'.  The  same 
institution  could  place  all  persons  that  neglected 
to  attend  the  church  services  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  police,  and  condemn  to  exile  all  who 
did  not  partake  of  the  communion  once  in  every 
year.  These  and  many  similar  measures,  en- 
forced during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  exhibited  the 
anxiety  of  the  clergy,  and  the  great  number  of 
arrests  served  to  show  that  a  spirit  of  dissatis- 
faction was  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the 
country.  The  weapons  that  the  clergy  had 
wielded  for  so  long  were  being  turned  against 
themselves.  The  system  had  caused  the  nation 
to  regard  religious  observances  as  a  mere  civil 
duty.  The  laity  became  not  only  indifferent,  but 
sceptical,  and  the  clergy  worldly,  inactive  and 
ignorant.  The  church  was  not  often  attacked, 
and  the  numerous  defections  did  not  create  much 
excitement;  but  it  was  only  because  the  Norwe- 
gian Church  was  no  longer  able  to  attract  at- 
tention or  provoke  hostility.    Such  was  the  state 
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of  the  church  when,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  present  centuiy,  a  simple  peasant  lad, 
Jean  Hauge,  became  the  apostle  of  religious 
liberty,  and  his  voice,  speaking  the  language  of 
the  masses,  awakened  the  echoes  that  have  re- 
sounded through  the  land,  making  the  whole 
mighty  fabric  of  the  establishment  tremble  to  its 
foundations. 

Jean  Hauge  was  born  in  1771,  of  one  of  the 
ancient  and  intrepid  peasant  families  that  form 
the  basis  of  the  Norwegian  nation.  A  pious,  but 
incomplete  and  undirected,  education  served  to 
increase  his  natural  tendency  toward  mysticism 
and  revery.  When  hardly  more  than  an  infant, 
he  became  the  subject  of  visions  and  dreams,  in 
which  he  saw  hell,  heaven,  and  even  God  him- 
self. Not  satisfied  with  the  promises  of  religion, 
he  sought  for  sensible  and  particular  proofs  of  j 
their  truth,  and  they  became  the  subject  of  his 
solitary  contemplation.  When  twenty-four  years 
old,  he  became  convinced  that  he  had  obtained 
what  he  so  ardently  desired ;  for,  one  day,  while 
singing  a  pf  aim  at  his  work,  he  became  wrapt  in 
ecstacy.  He  remained  in  this  state  for  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  he  hardly  ate  or  slept, 
feeling  neither  hunger  nor  fatigue,  and  from 
that  period  henceforward,  he  believed  himself 
to  be  transformed — endowed  with  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  Scriptures,  and  having  perfect 
assurance  of  his  special  calling.  In  1797  he 
began  to  address  the  people,  reproaching  them 
for  their  religious  indifference,  and  announcing 
himself  as  directly  inspired  by  the  Most  High. 
Besides  constantly  preaching  to  immense  crowds 
of  the  peasantry,  Hauge  wrote  many  doctrinal 
works — his  publications  being  so  numerous  that 
he,  at  one  time,  had  five  printing  offices  in  his 
employment,  and  the  demand  for  his  books  was 
so  great  that,  in  one  instance,  he  was  compelled 
to  commence  printing  a  second  edition  on  the 
very  day  that  the  first  had  appeared.  The  lower 
classes,  especially  of  the  country  districts,  flocked 
to  him  in  crowds,  and  his  preaching  led,  in  many 
cases,  to  very  unwholesome  results.  His  exhorta- 
tions to  habits  of  pious  revery — his  faith  in  visions, 
and,  above  all,  his  advocacy  of  penance  as  a  means 
of  exorcism,  encouraged  his  ignorant  disciples  to 
plunge  into  the  most  fearful  excesses.  Finally, 
what  was  at  first  a  religious  revival,  degenerated 
into  a  mere  mob,  burning  with  revenge  against 
the  clergy,  and  threatening  to  destroy  all  the 
sacred  edifices  through  the  ccftintry. 

The  Lutheran  clergy  called  to  their  aid  a  law 
of  1741,  against  unauthorized  religious  gather- 
ings, and  against  laical  usurpation  in  matters  be- 
longing to  the  church.  Under  this  law  Hauge 
was  condemned,  in  1804,  to  ten  years  imprison- 
ment and  a  heavy  fine.  This  had  not  the  desired 
effect.  The  rebellion  gathered  new  force  from 
the  very  means  taken  to  destroy  it.  Confined 
previously  to  the  lower  classes,  it  now  spread  into 
the  higher,  and  extended  from  the  country  into 
the  cities.    The  rebels  boldly  advocated  the 


separation  of  church  and  State;  they  questioned 
the  right  of  a  church,  not  claiming  infallibility, 
to  interdict  freedom  of  research  in  religious  sub- 
jects; they  demanded  if  such  freedom  was  not 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Protestanism,  and  if 
the  interference  of  the  laity  must  not  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  such  a  doctrine.  The 
political  changes  that  separated  Norway  from 
Denmark,  in  1814,  also  served  to  strengthen  the 
reform  party ;  and,  in  1836,  the  representative 
body  of  the  nation,  the  Storthing,  proposed  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  1741,  under  which  Jean 
Hauge  had  been  condemned.  Bernadotte  re- 
fused his  consent  to  the  proposition;  the  assem- 
bly renewed  it  in  1889,  and  Bernadotte  again 
vetoed  it.  But  as  the  Norwegian  constitution 
gives  the  force  of  a  law  to  any  proposition  three 
times  presented  by  the  Storthing,  even  in  despite 
of  royal  opposition,  Bernadotte,  to  avoid  the 
affront,  himself  proposed  a  reformatory  religious 
law  to  the  Storthing  of  1842.  This  the  assembly 
refused  to  accept,  and,  by  their  own  constitutional 
power,  annulled  the  law  of  1741.  The  King 
died  in  1844,  and  his  successor,  Oscar  I.,  was 
personally  favorable  to  the  proposed  reform. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  propose  a  law  of  re- 
ligious enfranchisement  to  all  Christian  sects; 
and  this,  under  the  title  of  the  Laio  of  Dissenters, 
was  enacted,  with  universal  approbation,  July, 
1845. 

Only  Christians  were  embraced  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law;  and,  until  the  year 
1851,  no  Jew  was  permitted  to  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  any  Norwegian  city.  Now, 
however,  all  sects  are  allowed ;  and  the  Lutheran 
Church,  although  still  maintaining  the  privileges 
of  an  established  church,  obeys  the  principle  of 
Protestantism- — tolerance  of  discussion. 

[To  be  concluded.] 


For  Friends'  Eeview. 

Christ's  lamentation  over  Jerusalem. 

"And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and 
wept  over  it." — Luke  xix.  41. 

'Mid  the  groves  of  fig  and  olive,  in  their  summer  ver- 
dure green, 

Stood  the  Saviour,  sadly  musing  o'er  the  fair  enchant- 
ing scene  ; 

He  beheld  the  golden  city,  where  the  wealth  of  ages 
shone, 

Wrapped  in  all  her  peerless  splendor,  like  a  queen 
upon  her  throne  ! 

Lofty  fane  and  tower  and  column,  with  the  glowing 
sunlight  crowned, 

Synagogue  and  Holy  Temple,  glorious  still  and  world- 
renowned  ! 

Full  of  pleasing  contemplation  was  the  scene  to  other 
eyes, 

Lifting  up  the  soul  in  gladness,  bidding  thoughts  of 
joy  arise — 

Wherefore,  then,  should  clouds  of  sorrow  seem  to 

gather  on  his  brow  ? 
Why  should  grief  and  melancholy  dwell  upon  his 

spirit  now  ? 
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Wlierefore  should  the  ancient  Record,  by  the  good 
Apostle  kept, 

Tell  us  that  the  lowly  Saviour  o'er  the  holy  city 
wept  ? 

Not  with  eye  of  mortal  only,  saw  the  humble 
Nazarene — 

Past  and  future  stood  before  him — what  a  spirit-stir- 
ring scene  1 

Days  of  glory,  gone  forever,  when  the  bright  Shekinah 
shone, 

And  the  millions,  joy-enraptured,  worshipped  round 

the  golden  throne  ! 
But  for  guilt  and  deep  defilement,  wrath  and  ruin 

hung  on  high — 
Heavenly  vengeance  like  a  tempest  darkening  all  the 

noonday  sky  1 

"  Oh  Jerusalem,  doomed  city!"  thus  his  mournful 

soul  was  stirred. 
And  the  multitudes,  in  silence,  stood  and  wondered 

as  they  heard  ; 
"  Thou  that  killest  the  chosen  Prophets  who  would 

fain  have  bid  thee  fly 
From  the  fearful  wrath  of  Heaven,  tears  for  thee  have 

dimmed  mine  eye ; 
For  thy  day  of  visitation  has  departed  now,  for 

aye. 

And  the  scorner  and  the  mocker,  they  shall  pluck 
thy  crown  away  ! 

Often  have  I  called  thy  children — called  them  to  the 

heavenly  rest. 
As  a  hen  her  brood  would  gather  even  to  her  downy 

nest. 

As  a  shepherd,  from  the  mountains  and  the  bleak 
and  barren  rooks. 

To  the  green  and  living  pastures  gathereth  his  scat- 
tered flocks : 

But  alas  !  they  would  not  listen — would  not  hear  the 

warning  voice ; 
Now  thy  God  hath  turned  from  thee,  and  hath  left 

thee  to  thy  choice  ! 

Ere  the  coming  of  the  morning  of  that  fast-approach- 
ing day, 

Fearful  sign  and  awful  warning  shall  the  gathering 
■  wrath  betray — 

Earthquakes  from  their  caverns  breaking,  famine 
wrapped  in  weeds  of  death. 

War  amid  the  nations  raging,  pestilence  with  blast- 
ing breath. 

And  the  dread  abomination,  which,  with  trembling 

and  with  awe. 
All  the  Holy  place  defiling,  dimly,  once  the  prophet 

saw  ! 

Ah,  that  fearful  tribulation  1  None  have  known  and 

none  shall  know. 
Of  the  past  or  future  nations,  such  unutterable 

woe  1 

I  have  prayed  my  righteous  Father  the  avenging  rod 
to  stay. 

That  the  red  o'erflowing  chalice  might  forever  pass 
away : 

But  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets  crieth  unto 

Heaven  from  thee. 
And  the  arm  of  sleeping  justice  shall  fulfil  the  sure 

decree !" 

Richmond,  Indiana.  R.  T.  R. 


Every  man  has  his  chain  and  his  clog,  only  it 
is  looser  and  lighter  to  one  than  another,  and  he 
is  more  at  ease  who  taken  it  up  than  he  who 
drcujs  it. 
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NAZARETH. 

About  half-past  one  we  leave  Nain,  on  our 
way  to  Nazareth,  crossing  the  rest  of  the  plain. 
The  day  was  still  bright,  and  the  sky  all  hut 
cloudless.  The  anemonies  here  are  of  all  colors, 
of  a  very  large  size,  and  cover  immense  fields. 
But  the  chief  plant  seems  to  be  the  thistle,  which 
we  meet  with  in  all  directions.  As  this  is  but 
spring,  the  new  crop  is  barely  above  ground,  and 
only  here  and  there  we  meet  with  the  dried  re- 
lics of  last  year's  vegetation.  But  we  are  told 
that  the  size  of  these  thistles  is  immense,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  force  your  way  through  them, 
even  on  horseback,  when  in  full  growth.  They 
are  of  the  species  which  we  see  often  at  home, 
the  variegated  thistle,  being  a  dark  green  prickly 
leaf  slightly  streaked  with  white.  Every  where 
we  meet  with  indications  of  the  enormous  fertility 
of  the  land.  Its  plains  are  said  to  be  capable  of 
yielding  five  or  six  crops  annually,  and  these  of 
the  richest  kind,  without  manure  and  without 
scourging  the  soil.  Whether  this  be  actually 
the  case  or  not,  no  one  can  look  on  such  a  plain 
as  this  (or  that  of  Sanur,  if  drained),  without 
acknowledging  that  Palestine  is  not  called  fruit- 
ful in  Scripture,  merely  because  of  its  contrast 
with  the  desert,  but  because  it  really  is  surpass- 
ingly rich  in  soil.  But  there  is  no  hand  to  till 
it;  nor  is  there  skill  or  money,  even  though  the 
hands  were  here.  What  Arab  farmer  would  or 
could  do  justice  to  Esdraelon  ?  All  that  you  can 
expect  from  such  a  one,  is  to  sow  a  little  seed 
and  let  the  soil  do  justice  to  itself. 

We  soon  reached  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  in 
the  bosom  of  which  Nazareth  is  hidden,  800 
feet  above  us.  We  found  there  were  two  roads 
from  the  plain,  though  they  unite  some  hundred 
feet  up.  The  one  goes  up  the  deep  ravine,  and 
is  half  a  mile  westward  of  the  point  where  we 
touched  the  hill.  The  other  is  steeper  and  more 
precipitous,  going  up  from  the  spot  to  which  we 
had  come,  and  then  winding  round  the  rocky 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  till  it  strikes  into  the  ravine 
and  joins  the  former.  We  chose  the  latter, 
and  commenced  the  ascent.  At  first  it  was  not 
difficult,  and  the  grassy  ledges,  fringed  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  formed  a  good  enough  road. 
But  we  soon  came  to  rocks,  up  which  we  our- 
selves might  climb,  but  which  our  Syrian  ponies 
would  not  face.  Back  we  went  a  few  yards,  and 
tried  another  a  little  way  higher  up ;  till,  after 
several  failures  and  slippings,  both  of  man  and 
beast,  we  reached  a  sort  of  ledge  where  a  road 
was  visible.  It  was  rough  and  difiicult,  but  we 
pushed  on,  till  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  ravine,  and  upon  the  main 
road,  if  one  can  call  it  by  such  a  name ;  abroad 
which  was  little  better  than  a  succession  of  rocky 
slopes  and  ledges,  rugged  with  holes  and  stones. 
Yet  this  was  the  old  road  to  Nazareth  !  There 
could  be  no  other  from  this  side,  so  that  one 
travelling  from  the  south  must  necessarily  have 
tukeu  it. 
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Up  this  toilsome  steep,  througli  this  rugged 
defile,  the  Son  of  Grod  had  often  passed.  That 
old  road  up  to  Nazareth !  What  thoughts  it 
awoke  !  Up  that  old  road  Joseph  and  Mary  had 
carried  the  infant  child.  Up  and  down  that  old 
road  had  Jesus  gone,  times  without  number. 

Slowly  we  toiled  up  the  ravine,  which  is  in 
some  places  very  narrow,  in  others  wider  and 
more  open.  We  passed  a  well  or  tank  which 
must  be  meant  for  the  supply  of  some  village  at 
hand.  We  came  to  a  place  where  two  roads 
met,  and  after  some  hesitation  (for  we  were 
alone,  our  men  having  gone  on  before)  we  took 
the  right  hand  one.  I  suppose  that  on  the  left 
hand  would  have  led  us  to  the  village  of  Yafa, 
supposed  to  be  the  Japhea  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Japha  of  Josephus.  In  five  or  ten  minutes 
more,  at  a  sudden  bend  of  the  hill,  Bl-Nazirah 
(Nazareth)  came  into  view,  in  a  beautiful  hollow, 
like  a  mountain-nest;  or  rather  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  hollow.  We  had  first  to  descend  in 
order  to  enter  the  town ;  then  we  ascended  to 
get  through  it  and  reach  our  tents,  which  were 
pitched  upon  its  north-western  side.  The  town 
has  its  mud-hovels,  but  it  has  also  its  stone  houses, 
which,  with  mosque,  minaret  and  convent,  to  set 
them  ofi",  present  a  most  attractive  appearance. 
At  four  o'clock  we  reached  our  tents,  and  were 
made  to  listen  to  a  tale  of  peril  from  our  drago- 
man, who  affirmed  that  a  troop  of  spear-armed 
Bedawin  had  swept  by  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  looking  terror  and  plunder.  No  atta^ik, 
however,  was  made,  and  no  injury  done;  so, 
whether  it  were  a  real  adventure,  or  an  Arab 
boast,  we  were  left  to  guess; 

I  went  out  immediately  to  survey  the  neigh- 
borhood, for  the  interior  of  the  town  had  few 
attractions.  I  betook  myself  to  a  broken  piece 
of  elevated  ground  that  rose  to  the  north.  There 
I  sat  down  under  a  fig-tree  to  gaze  upon 
the  town  beneath  and  the  rugged  moun- 
tain-basin around.  The  upper  ridges  of  the 
hills  were,  as  is  usual  in  this  worn-out  land, 
grey  and  bare,  but  the  lower  slopes,  and  dells, 
and  hollows  were  greener,  sprinkled,  not  scantily, 
with  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  prickly  pear,  and  the 
karub,  while  in  the  gardens  clusters  of  the  usual 
oriental  fruit-trees  showed  themselves.  I  was 
alone ;  with  no  passer-by  to  disturb,  and  with 
nothing  to  distract  the  eye  from  the  one  object 
lying  before  me,  the  early  home  of  Jesus.  Out 
of  one  of  the  trees  beside  me  some  turtle- 
doves flew,  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  scene, 
and  calling  the  thought  more  vividly  to  the 
scripture-memories  that  gather  round  this  city. 
The  Son  of  G-od  had  been  here;  not  once  or 
twice,  but  times  without  number.  Here  he  had 
spent  childhood,  boyhood,  manhood,  wandering 
over  these  hills,  or  sitting  under  some  such  fig- 
tree  as  that  which  now  shades  me  from  the  sun. 
Here  he  had  endured  the  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners against  himself,  and  entered  into  the  expe- 
rience of  many  a  sorrowful  Psalm. 
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For  thy  sake  I  have  home  reproach, 

Shame  hath  covered  my  face. 

I  am  become  a  stranger  unto  my  brethren, 

And  an  alien  unto  my  mother's  children  ; 

I  wept  my  soul  away  in  fasting ; 

That  was  to  my  reproach. — (Psa.  Ixix.  7-20.) 

It  was  here  that  he  was  "  rej  ected  of  men ;"  and 
if  there  is  one  place  more  than  another  that 
bears  witness  to  man's  hatred  of  God  and  his 
holy  Son,  it  is  Nazareth.  Its  inhabitants  had 
known  him  well,  and  their  assault  on  him  was  no 
outbreak  of  anger  against  a  stranger,  but  the 
speaking  out  of  man's  heart  against  God.  He 
had  just  come  from  Jordan,  where  he  had  been 
acknowledged  of  God  as  His  beloved  Son ;  and 
man's  first  act  is  to  refuse  himself  and  his  claims. 
The  accepted  of  God  is  the  rejected  of  man. 

I  returned  from  my  walk  between  five  and  six, 
and  found  my  way  back  to  the  tent  through  end- 
less hedges  of  prickly  pear.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing we  went  out  to  enjoy  the  moonlight.  The 
town  and  valley  were  of  course  but  dimly  seen, 
but  still  the  growing  moon  showed  us  the  scene 
in  its  own  mild,  dreamy  way.  Some  lights  were 
visible  in  the  town;  and  the  minaret  of  the 
mosque  was  lighted  up,  with  some  "  wonderful 
lamp,"  in  token,  I  suppose,  of  fast  or  festival. 
Moonlight  over  Nazareth  !  It  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  It  was  pleasanter  by  far  than  moon- 
light upon  Sinai. —  The  Land  of  Promise. 


A  BOY  REPROVED  BY  A  BIRD. 

When  quite  young,  in  my  boyish  days,  I  had 
watched  some  sparrows  carrying  materials  to  build 
their  nest,  in  the  usual  season,  under  the  eaves 
of  a  cottage  adjoining  our  own,  and,  although 
strict  orders  had  been  given  that  none  of  us 
should  climb  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  yet 
bird's  eggs  formed  a  temptation  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted,  and  self  gratification  was  considered 
rather  than  obedience.  A  favorable  opportunity 
presenting  itself,  the  roof  of  the  house  was  as- 
cended, and  not  only  was  the  nest  pillaged,  but 
seized  and  carried  away.  It  was  soon  stripped  of 
its  necessary  appendages,  that  it  might  appear  as 
neat  as  possible.  Among  the  externals  thus  re- 
moved, was  a  piece  of  paper,  which  had  been  a 
page  of  one  of  Dr.  Watts'  hymn  books,  and 
which,  thrown  away,  had  been  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  nest,  or  increasing 
the  warmth.  A  word  or  two  caught  my  eye,  and 
I  unfolded  the  paper.  Need  I  say  that,  boy  as  I 
was,  I  read  these  verses  with,  to  say  the  least, 
curious  feelings  ? 

"  Why  should  I  deprive  my  neighbor, 
Of  his  goods  against  his  will  ? 
Hands  were  made  for  honest  labor, 
Not  to  plunder  nor  to  steal. 

Guide  my  heart,  0  God  of  Heaven, 
Lest  I  covet  what's  not  mine — 

Lest  I  take  what  is  not  given, 

Guide  my  hands  and  heart  from  sin." 

Had  the  bird  been  able  to  read  and  reason,  it 
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could  not  have  selected  a  text  more  appropriate 
for  reproof  and  instruction  than  this.  What  was 
contrived  and  done  "  in  secret,"  was  thus  con- 
demned from  the  housetop.  At  all  events,  it  can 
do  your  readers  no  harm  to  remind  them  that, 
when  they  do  wrong,  God  sees  them  and  can  send 
them  reproof  even  by  means  of  a  bird. —  Weekly 
Message. 

FKIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  22,  1859. 

Religious  Toleration  in  Denmark,  Nor- 
way AND  Sweden. — We  insert  this  week  the 
first  portion  of  an  article  on  this  subject,  entitled 
"  The  Established  Church  of  Scandinavia." 

It  possesses  general  interest  to  Christians  in 
other  countries,  but,  with  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  some  of  the  Norwegians  now  pro- 
fess the  principles  of  our  religious  society,  it 
seems  to  merit  the  special  notice  of  Friends. 
Later  accounts  state  that  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Sweden  has  extended  religious  toleration  in  that 
kingdom,  by  giving  his  sanction  to  meetings  for 
worship  being  held  elsewhere  than  in  the  parish 
"  churches/'  provided  they  are  not  opened  at  the 
times  set  apart  for  public  service  by  the  clergy  of 
the  district.  Permission  is  also  granted  to  lay- 
men to  address  such  meetings  under  certain  re- 
strictions. 

In  addition  to  this  information,  we  find  in  "  The 
Moravian,"  of  this  city,  an  extract  from  a  letter 
recently  received  from  Europe,  giving  the  follow- 
ing intelligence  of  a  "  great  revival  in  Sweden." 
Dr.  Steane  says  : — 

"  I  was  told  by  trustworthy  informants  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  parish,  if  there  be  one,  in 
which  some  persons  have  not  been  roused  to  an 
earnest  concern  about  their  salvation.  And  what 
renders  it  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  is  the 
case  in  parishes  where  the  Gospel  is  not  fiiithfully 
preached,  as  well  as  in  those  in  which  it  is.  It 
would  not,  I  believe,  be  inaccurate  to  say  that 
lay  agency — the  agency  of  colporteurs,  and  trades- 
men, and  peasants — has  been  blessed  in  a  very 
extensive  and  striking  manner  to  the  production 
of  these  results. 

"  Some  parts  of  the  country  have  been  visited 
with  larger  measures  of  grace  than  others.  Dale- 
carlia,  Scani,  and  that  part  of  Finland  which 
borders  immediately  on  Russia,  were  especially 
described  to  us  as  the  scenes  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary work. 

"  The  awakening  takes  place  among  all  classes. 
Not  a  few  of  the  nobility  have  felt  its  power. 
Some  of  the  principal  families  among  the  aristoc- 
racy of  Sweden,  are  at  the  present  time  devot- 
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ing  the  influence  of  their  high  position,  and  add- 
ing to  that  their  personal  exertion,  to  spread 
evangelical  truth. 

"  Instances  of  sudden  conversion  are  not  un- 
common, as  sudden,  and  in  their  circumstances 
as  remarkable,  as  many  of  those  related  in  the  New 
Testament.  Conduct  which  with  us  would  be 
deemed  enthusiasm,  is  there  connected  with  a 
general  sobriety  of  deportment,  which  must  re- 
deem it  from  such  a  censure.  The  divine  im- 
pulse— I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  so  describing 
it — has  been,  in  some  cases,  so  irresistibly  felt  in 
the  midst  of  secular  engagements,  and  in  the 
open  streets,  as  to  compel  to  the  exercise  of  in- 
stant prayer,  and  behind  the  first  gateway,  per- 
sons have  been  known  to  fall  on  their  knees,  and 
cry  for  mercy.  In  other  instances,  in  large  and 
fashionable  parties,  congenial  minds,  under  a 
spiritual  influence,  have  retired  into  the  adjoin- 
ing boudoir,  and  the  one  sought  counsel  of  the 
other,  while  tears  of  penitential  sorrow  contrasted 
strangely  with  diamonds  and  plumes." 

We  know  not  how  far  the  movements  described 
in  the  article  first  referred  to  above,  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  "  Plea  in  behalf  of  liberty 
of  conscience,"  addressed  especially  to  those  in 
authority  in  the  several  governments  of  Europe, 
by  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  1856 ;  but,  issued, 
as  it  was,  under  true  religious  concern,  and,  we 
may  trust,  in  divine  authority,  it  has  probably 
not  been  without  efiect.  After  clearly  setting 
forth  the  great  principles  of  the  Gospel  on  this 
important  subject;  that  conscience  should  be 
free,  and  that  in  matters  of  religious  doctrine  and 
worship  man  is  accountable  only  to  God,  the  Ad- 
dress implores  those  in  authority  in  the  difi"erent 
nations  of  professing  Christendom  to  "  carry  for- 
ward, with  wisdom  and  courage,  the  work  of 
legal  amelioration  in  all  that  pertains  to  religious 
liberty,"  and  thus  concludes  : — 

"  May  you  perceive  and  act  upon  the  convic- 
tion, that  it  is  not  less  your  interest  than  your 
duty  to  remove  from  your  jurisprudence  all  the 
remaining  shackles  that  oppress  conscience, 
whether  those  shackles  consist  of  restraints  upon 
public  worship,  of  punishments  for  religious  dis- 
sent, of  imposts  for  the  support  of  religious  obser- 
vances and  establishments,  levied  on  those  who 
conscientiously  object  to  them,  or  of  interference 
with  the  celebration  of  their  marriages,  the  burial 
of  their  dead,  or  the  religious  training  of  their 
offspring.  And,  seeing  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
has  given  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  man,  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  may 
no  human  authority  presume  to  interfere  with 
that  free  access  to  them  which  is  the  sacred  right 
of  all  men.  May  you  in  these  things,  and  in  all 
that  concerns  the  government  of  those  over  whom, 
by  the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  you  arc 
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placed  in  authority,  remember  your  accountable- 
ness  to  Him,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
and,  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you,  and  seeking  to  rule  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  dependence  on  the  wis- 
dom and  strength  which  come  from  Him,  may  you 
experience  his  blessing  to  rest  upon  you  and  your 
respective  countries." 


Married,  at  Friends  Meeting,  Walnut  Ridge,  on 
the  20th  of  10th  mo.  1858,  Edward  Botleb,  to  Mary 
M.  Pitts,  both  members  of  Walnut  Ridge  Monthly 
Meeting,  Rush  co.,  Indiana. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House  Augusta,  Carroll  co. 

Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  I2th  mo.,  1858,  William  P.  Rice, 
of  Fair  Haven,  Stearns  co.,  Minnesota,  (late of  Ohio,) 
son  of  Charles  H.  and  Charity  D.  Rice,  to  Rachel 
Hole,  daughter  of  John  and  Catharine  Hole,  all  mem- 
bers of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  On  the  30th  of  12th  mo.  last,  in  Queensbury, 
Warren  co.,  N.  Y.,  Elisha  D.  Sweet,  son  of  William 
and  Anna  Sweet,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  a  mem- 
ber of  Queensbury  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Possessing  an  amiable  and  obliging  disposition,  he 
was  much  endeared  to  those  with  whom  he  mingled, 
but  the  preparation  for  his  final  change  was  delayed, 
until  confined  to  a  bed  of  sickness,  which  he  re- 
gretted much  when  he  beheld  the  prospect  of  death, 
with  its  awful  realities,  in  view.  He  was  mercifully 
favored,  after  a  season  of  great  desertion  and  con- 
flict, to  find  peace  through  a  Saviour's  blood,  express- 
ing that  it  was  all  he  had  to  depend  upon,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  in  this  world  worth  living  for  but 
to  prepare  for  the  next.  As  his  end  drew  near  he  re- 
marked, "  that  he  was  ready  to  go  at  anytime," 
and  thus  quietly  passed  away,  leaving  to  his  survi- 
ving friends  the  consoling  evidence  that  his  end  was 
peace. 

 ,  In  Deming,  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 

9th  of  9th  mo.  1858,  Joel  Rees,  aged  50  years, 
lacking  five  days.  He  was  of  exemplary  character, 
and  filled  various  stations  in  religious  society  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  friends.  In  his  peaceful  close  his 
family  have  the  consoling  hope  that  their  loss  is  his 
eternal  gain. 

 ,  In  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  3d  inst., 

James  Rees,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  His  illness 
was  short,  he  being  in  usual  health  until  the  eve- 
ning before  his  death.  Faithful  during  life  to  the 
principles  of  his  religious  profession,  this  dear  aged 
friend  has  been,  it  is  humbly  trusted,  gathered  into 
the  heavenly  garner. 

Both  of  the  above  named  Friends,  were  members  of 
Hiniles  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  and  were  early  set- 
tlers in  the  neighborhood,  undergoing  many  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  such  times. 

 ,  In  Farmington,  Michigan,  11th  mo.  4th, 

1858,  aged  71  years,  Margaret,  wife  of  Stephen  Lap- 
ham,  of  a  protracted  and  painful  illness,  which  she 
bore  with  Christian  firmness  and  patience,  until  her 
happy  and  peaceful  close. 


SOUP  HOUSE. 

The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  with  Soup,  es- 
tablished in  1814,  has  opened  its  House  in  Green's 
Court,  now  called  Grriscom  street,  for  the  delivery  of 
Soup  daily,  except  on  First  days.  Donations  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  316  S. 
4th  street ;  Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street ;  John  J. 
Thompson,  230  N.  9th  street. 

Ist  mo.  8,  1859  3t 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth  day, 
the  16tu  of  Second  month,  next. 

The  Semi-Annual  Examination  will  begin  on  Sec- 
ond day,  the  31st  instant,  and  continue  two  days. 
Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  at  the  Col- 
lege to  the  Superintendent,  or  at  the  ofiice.  No.  109 
North  Tenth  Street,  Philade'phia.  If  by  letter,  the 
application  should  be  addressed  to  the  ' '  Secretary  of 
the  Managers  of  Haverford  College,  care  of  Wm.  Mac- 
niven,  Agent,"  as  above. 

The  age  of  the  applicant,  and  whether  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  must  be  distinctly 
stated,  and  in  all  cases  the  applicants  must  present 
certificates  from  the  last  teacher  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  studies  pursued.  The  attention  of  pa- 
rents is  especially  requested  to  this  necessary  condi- 
tion, as  disappointment  or  delay  must  occur  when 
it  is  not  complied  with. 

Philada.  1st  Mo.,  1859.— 6t. 


CHARITY  AND  GOOD  SPIRITS. 

Howard,  the  great  philanthropist,  was  subject 
to  great  depression  of  spirits.  Had  he  given  way 
to  them,  he  would  probably  have  died  a  melan- 
choly madman  years  before  he  so  nobly  closed  a 
well-spent  and  useful  life.  He  declared  that  the 
best  remedy  he  found  for  low  spirits  was  to  put 
on  his  hat  and  go  out  and  find  a  poor  family  in 
sickness  and  wretchedness,  whose  wants  he  could 
in  some  way  contribute  to  relieve.  It  was  under 
this  kind  of  penalty,  if  he  relaxed,  that  he  went 
on  in  the  glorious  mission  in  which  he  spent  his 
days.  Winter  is  the  season  when  many  are 
doing  much  good  among  the  poor  and  distressed, 
when  many  feel  the  damp,  dark,  sunless  days  and 
the  close  of  the  year  depressing  them,  even  in 
the  midst  of  prosperity,  and  when  all  such  may 
find  many  opportunities  for  thus  promoting  their 
own  happiness  and  that  of  those  around  them. 

The  remedy  is  a  more  natural  one  than  most 
conceive.  The  sight  of  real  wretchedness  must 
make  a  reflecting  person  ashamed  of  those  imagi- 
nary sorrows  over  which  so  many  brood. 

It  is  well  to  look  the  worst  in  the  face.  There 
is  many  a  fair-haired  daughter  of  wealth,  brought 
up  in  every  luxury,  now  toiling  with  her  needle 
for  bare  subsistence  ;  and  working  with  desperate 
competition  for  bread  for  starving  little  ones, 
against  the  iron  fingers  of  the  sewing  machine. 
In  the  cellars  of  New  York,  and  in  the  garrets 
and  alleys  of  our  own  city,  are  sons  and  daughters 
of  want,  families  of  afiliction,  dozens  of  them,  this 
cold  winter.  The  existence  of  these  ought  to 
render  every  man  contented,  who  has  bread  to 
eat  and  raiment  to  put  on.  It  is  by  looking  at 
those  better  off  that  ambition  is  excited ;  and  by 
visiting  those  who  are  worse  off,  that  we  learn  to 
be  at  least  contented. 

Besides,  it  is  thus  that  we  learn  our  own 
power.  Many  a  man  sits  in  his  own  house,  full 
of  benevolent  desires,  longing  to  do  good  to  some- 
body, anxious  to  make  those  around  him  happy ; 
but  he  does  not  know  how,  and  seems  to  himself 
a  useless  and  merely  speculative  being;  incapable 
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of  doing  good.  Let  that  man  only  put  on  his 
hat  and  visit  the  garret  of  some  poor  family,  or 
assist  his  poor  relatives,  and  it  will  do  good  a 
thousand  ways.  The  money  he  throws  away  in 
luxury  would  feed  and  clothe  and  rejoice  a  dozen 
sick  and  starving  families.  Such  benevolence 
will  do  more  to  promote  economy  than  it  will  ever 
cost.  It  will  all  come  back  to  him  who  gives  in 
saving  him  from  foolish  luxuries.  It  will  show 
up  the  hollowness  of  the  follies  on  which  he 
wastes  what  might  set  up  many  a  family.  Fifty 
dollars  extra  on  a  piano  might  not  seem  much  ; 
but  there  is  many  a  poor  and  honest  widow  to 
whom  a  fifty  dollar  sewing  machine  would  be  a 
fortune ;  and  she  could  in  time  even  repay  the 
money  it  cost,  to  be  lent  in  the  same  form  to 
another  and  another. 

Wretched  passengers  on  the  sea  of  life,  at  this 
season,  lie  on  the  foam  of  every  wave.  Perhaps 
many  and  most  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor 
are  more  or  less  the  result,  in  some  way,  of  their 
own  fault.  But  have  those  who  have  been  more 
successful  had  no  faults  ?  A  kind  word  and  help- 
ing hand  may  give  the  turn  to  the  fortune  of  the 
child  of  misfortune,  and  raise  up  many  such  a 
'one.  higher  than  could  possibly  be  imagined  by 
those  who  have  never  made  the  effort — never 
tried  it. — Public  Ledger. 


LONDON  CHRISTIAN  SOCIETY  OF  OPERATIVE 
SILK  WEAVERS. 

This  Society  was  lately  favored  with  an  inter^ 
esting  Lecture  from  Charles  Gordelier,  on  Chris 
tian  Benevolence,  as  illustrated  in  the  lives .  of 
the  late  Richard  Reynolds,  Samuel  Grurney  and 
Joseph  Eaton.  These  three  British  worthies, 
the  lecturer  stated,  were  eminent  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  he  thought  a  few  extracts 
from  their  memoirs  would  not  only  show  in  what 
true  Christian  benevolence  consisted,  but  would 
exhibit  in  a  favorable  point  of  view  their  general 
religious  sentiments,  which  he  considered  were 
not  sufficiently  understood  by  some  portions  of  the 
Christian  community.  After  a  few  brief  intro- 
ductory remarks,  C.  G.  proceeded  to  show  that 
in  Richard  Reynolds  the  Society  of  Friends  en 
joyed  the  honor  of  exhibiting  a  most  impressive 
example  of  religion  overcoming  the  dangers  of 
wealth,  and  converting  it  into  a  blessing,  both  to 
the  possessor  and  to  the  world.  He  was  one 
who  sought  his  pleasures  in  religion,  and  pro- 
moted his  own  happiness  by  busying  himself  in 
promoting  that  of  others.  His  charities,  which 
were  more  than  princely,  were  not  indiscrimi- 
nate. He  was  far  from  restricting  his  bounty  to 
his  own  communion,  and  was  most  liberal  where 
there  could  be  least  suspicion  of  sectarian  bias. 
He  gave  away  about  £10,000  annually;  one 
year  nearly  £20,000,  and  during  his  life  upwards 
of  £200,000.  This  noble  course  was  pursued 
with  uninterrupted  health,  cheerfulness  and 
vigor,  for  many  years.    During  his  illness  he 


wrote  to  a  friend — "  I  have  done  with  the  world, 
and  my  hope  rests  on  the  mercy  of  Grod,  through 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  in  this  spirit 
he  departed  this  life  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1816,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Of  Samuel  G-urney's  life  and  liberality  most  of 
the  audience  felt  doubtless  a  peculiar  interest  in 
hearing,  he  having  contributed  to  this  Society, 
during  the  few  years  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  it,  as  much  as  £30.  His  death  has  been 
felt  a  great  loss,  but  we  trust  He  who  raised  up 
this  great  man  to  do  a  great  work  in  human 
sympathy  and  benevolence,  will  raise  up  others, 
who  shall  give  of  their  substance  in  the  same 
spirit  and  manner.  C.  G-.  related  many  interest- 
ing anecdotes,  characteristic  of  this  excellent 
Christian's  spirit  and  cheerful  generosity,  both 
from  published  accounts,  and  his  own  personal 
recollections. 

Of  Joseph  Eaton,  whose  death  occurred  in 
the  month  of  May  last,  but  little  was  said  for 
want  of  time.  His  charities,  indeed,  were  sur- 
prising, and  the  testimony  borne  to  his  character 
is  very  pleasing. 

C.  Grordelier,  in  the  closing  part  of  his  lecture, 
said  :  "  We  are  called  upon  to  thank  God  most 
devoutly,  that,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  and 
distress  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  such  men 
as  Richard  Reynolds,  Samuel  Gurney  and  Joseph 
Eaton,  have  been  raised  up  here  and  there  to 
ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  distress  and  poverty ; 
be  it  our  ardent  prayer,  that  while  it  is  the 
righteous  will  of  our  merciful  Creator  to  permit 
one  part  of  the  human  family  at  times  to  suffer 
need,  it  may  equally  be  manifested  that  thereby 
are  called  into  exercise  the  Christian  sympathy 
and  benevolence  of  those  who  are  favored  to 
partake  largely  of  worldly  prosperity ;  to  them 
appertains  the  truth  of  the  sacred  declaration, 
'  The  poor  they  have  always  with  them,  and 
whensoever  they  will  they  may  do  them  good 
to  this  they  are  encouraged  in  that  Divine  sen- 
tence, '  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.' 
Let  us  then  be  thankful  to  God  for  the  gracious 
adaptation  of  his  providence  ;  the  stream  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  is  still  flowing  on,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  flow  on,  so  long  as.it  shall  please  our 
heavenly  Father  to  continue  his  almighty  fiat, 
'  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.' " 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  throughout  with 
deep  attention  by  a  very  crowded  audience. 
Several  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were 
present,  who  appeared  gratified  with  the  manner 
in  which  these  sketches  had  been  put  before  the 
meeting.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  William 
Beck,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  by  the  secre- 
tary, H.  Spink,  with  reading  the  112th  Psalm. — 
From  the  Society's  Monthli/  Statement. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  people  understand  their 
ignorance,  for  it  requires  knowledge  to  perceive 
it ;  and  therefore,  he  that  can  perceive  it,  hath  it 
not. — Jeremy  Taylor. 
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From  the  North  and  South. 
THE   NATIONAL  COMPENSATED  EMANCIPATION 
SOCIETY. 

President,  Eliphalet  Nott,  New  York ;  Vice 
Presidents,  Mark  Hopkins,  Mass. ;  Prof.  Thomas 
0.  Upliaiu,  Maine ;  Erastus  Fairbanks,  Vt. ;  J. 
B.  Williams,  N.  Y. ;  N.  Murray,  N.  J. ;  Nicholas 
Patterson,  Del. ;  F.  M.  Post,  Mo. ;  Treasurer, 
Robert  Lindley  Murray,  N.  Y. ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Elihu  Burritt ;  Executive  Committee, 
Stacey  B.  Collins,  Benjamin  Tatham,  Robert 
Sears,  Robert  Lindley  Murray,  Theodore  Bourne, 
John  H.  Tobitt,  G-eorge  D.  Lincoln,  Elihu 
Burritt. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society  would 
respectfully  submit  to  the  American  people,  both 
north  and  south,  a  few  statements  in  reference  to 
its  origin  and  object. 

It  was  organized  in  August,  1857,  at  the  close 
of  a  national  convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  held 
in  pursuance  of  a  call  signed  by  over  a  thousand 
influential  men,  representing  eighteen  different 
States  and  Territories,  all  political  parties,  and 
most  of  the  civil  positions  and  learned  professions 
of  the  country. 

Its  obj  ect  is  to  promote  the  peaceful  and  grad- 
ual extinction  of  slavery,  by  a  fair  and  honor- 
able compensation  out  of  the  national  treasury  or 
public  domain,  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
whenever  any  State,  in  which  they  are  held, 
shall  be  disposed  to  manumit  them. 

The  leading  feature  of  this  proposition,  is  the 
generous  and  fraternal  aspect  which  it  presents 
to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  in  offering 
to  share  liberally  with  them  the  expense  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  slavery  within  their  borders,  as  an 
act  of  brotherly  co-partnership  between  the  two 
great  sections  of  the  country. 

The  very  process  and  act  of  extinguishing 
slavery  by  the  plan  proposed,  would  powerfully 
tend  to  heal  the  alienations  and  sectional  divi- 
sions which  have  so  long  impaired  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  the  confederation,  by  removing  the 
only  source  of  their  estrangements,  and  by  diffus- 
ing a  kindly  and  brotherly  spirit  through  the 
great  continental  family  of  States. 

The  plan  recognizes  and  respects  the  com- 
plete sovereignty  of  the  Southern  States  over  the 
question  of  Slavery  within  their  own  limits  ;  for, 
in  making  this  offer  of  compensation,  the  Federal 
Congress  would  give  them  the  strongest  guaranty 
that  it  never  would  go  any  further  than  to  stimu- 
late them,  by  a  large  and  generous  pecuniary 
consideration,  to  remove  the  evil  by  their  own 
free  will  and  act. 

Such  an  offer  of  compensation  would  silence, 
at  once  and  forever,  the  charge  or  suspicion  that 
the  Free  States  are  actuated  by  an  unfriendly 
feeling  toward  those  of  the  South,  or  that  they 
wish  to  throw  upon  them  all  the  moral  onus  of 
planting  and  sustaining  slavery,  or  all  the  sacri- 
fice of  expense  involved  in  removing  it  from  the 
land. 
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Men  of  all  political  parties,  and  of  all  sections 
of  the  country,  who  deprecate  the  existence  of 
slavery,  from  any  motive,  could  give  their  cor- 
dial adhesion  to  the  plan  proposed ;  because  it 
fully  recognizes  all  the  prerogatives  which  the 
Southern  States  claim  as  their  inalienable  rights, 
and  proposes  the  only  Congressional  action  for 
the  removal  of  the  system  which  the  constitution 
will  allow. 

The  plan,  if  adopted,  would  bring  the  question 
of  the  extinction  of  slavery  before  the  entire  na- 
tion in  a  completely  new  aspect.  While  it  would 
raise  the  slaves  to  the  condition  of  freedom  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  that  it  could  be 
peacefully  effected,  it  would  divest  the  act  of 
their  manumission  of  all  sectional  ill-will  and  an- 
tagonism. For  it  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
Southern  States  themselves,  impelled  to  the  meas- 
ure, not  by  the  threats  of  an  angry  attitude,  but 
by  a  grand  and  noble  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
Free  States. 

All  who  prize  the  union  of  these  States  above 
all  price,  and  would  perpetuate  it  for  the  glory  of 
Grod  and  the  good  of  mankind,  should  give  their 
sympathy  and  support  to  a  measure  which  would 
not  only  remove  the  only  source  of  sectional  dis- 
cord, but  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  by  its 
spirit  and  working,  would  be  so  calculated  to 
attach  State  to  State,  by  bonds  of  unity  and 
brotherhood  which  never  before  existed  between 
them. 

Those  who  have  labored  for  many  years  to 
show  the  guilty  complicity  of  all  classes  in  the 
north  in  planting  and  sustaining  Slavery ;  who 
have  charged  aggravated  sin  upon  the  pulpit,  the 
press  and  the  people  of  the  Free  States,  in  up- 
holding the  system,  should  give  their  full  and 
hearty  adhesion  to  the  plan  proposed,  as  a  meas- 
ure by  which  all  classes  and  communities  of  the 
north  would  acknowledge  this  complicity,  and  do 
works  meet  for  repentance. 

Those  who  comprehend  the  value  of  the  great 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, must  approve  and  support  a  measure,  which, 
more  surely  than  any  other  that  could  be  adopt- 
ed, would  effect  the  gradual  uprooting  of  slavery, 
State  by  State,  and  the  substitution  of  free  labor, 
without  pecuniary  revulsion  or  sectional  prostra- 
tion ;  without  suspending  or  diminishing  the  pro- 
duction of  those  staples  which  are  so  vitally  in- 
woven in  the  manufactures,  commerce  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  Union. 

There  are  thousands  who  feel  that  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  slaves  from  bondage,  should  be  the 
first  motive  and  object  in  the  extinction  of  sla- 
very. All  such  should  give  their  best  support  to 
the  measure  proposed  ;  for  it  would  not  only  give 
freedom  to  those  bonded  millions  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  but  would  emancipate  them  un- 
der the  most  favorable  and  benevolent  disposi- 
tions for  their  subsequent  character  and  happi- 
ness. 

As  it  seemed  very  desirable  that  some  approx- 
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imate  amount  should  be  connected  at  the  outset 
■with  the  oifer  of  Compensated  Emancipation,  so 
that  the  people,  both  North  and  South,  might 
better  understand  the  full  import  of  the  proposi- 
tion, the  Cleveland  Convention,  at  which  the 
Society  was  organized,  suggested,  that  Congress 
shall  pay  to  each  State  that  shall  abolish  Slavery 
a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  each  and  every  slave  emancipated ; 
each  State  providing  for  any  additional  remuner- 
ation which  it  may  deem  proper. 

The  sum  proposed  is  double  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  British  Government  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  only 
about  $125  per  head.  This  rate  of  compensa- 
tion was  thought  to  be  liberal  by  the  Convention, 
taking  the  whole  slave  population  of  all  the  States, 
infant  and  aged,  decrepid,  blind  and  lunatic. 

Although  the  emancipation  of  3,500,000 
slaves,  the  number  in  1850,  would  cost,  at  the 
rate  suggested,  $875,000,000,  but  little  of  this 
great  sum  would  be  needed  in  any  one  year,  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  State  most  prepared 
for  emancipation  would  be  the  first  to  accept  the 
offer.  Should  it  be  Delaware,  only  about  $500,- 
000  would  be  necessary ;  should  it  be  Missouri, 
about  $2-^,000,000  would  have  to  be  raised. 
Those  earnest  and  able  men  in  Missouri  who  are 
advocating  emancipation  in  that  State,  declare 
that  the  Public  Lands  within  its  borders  will 
yield  all  the  compensation  they  need  for  their 
slaveholders.  Thus  the  system  may  be  abolished 
in  Missouri  without  any  positive  or  immediate 
disbursement  of  money  from  the  National  Treas- 
ury. 

Rufus  King,  Daniel  Webster,  and  other  Amer- 
ican statesmen,  have  suggested  the  Public  Lands 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  which  might  be  legiti- 
mately appropriated  to  Compensated  Emancipa- 
tion. It  is  oflicially  estimated  that  about  T.,600,- 
000,000  acres  still  remain  unsold,  which,  at  50 
cents  per  acre,  would  pay  for  the  emancipation  of 
over  three  millions  of  slaves.  From  this  and  other 
sources  of  revenue,  an  annual  surplus  of  ten  or 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  might  be  saved  for  this 
great  object. 

The  removal  of  slavery  from  one  State  would 
be  an  event  of  vast  importance,  as  the  beginning 
of  a  great  end.  All  the  slave  States  would  then 
see  the  working  of  Free  Labor  in  the  one  which 
had  abandoned  their  system ;  the  increasing  value 
of  its  lands,  the  infiux  of  wealth  and  population  ; 
the  development  of  its  resources,  and  of  all  the 
elements  of  prosperity  and  peace.  The  whole 
nation  would  have  a  precedent  to  guide  its  action 
in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  universal  eman- 
cipation. 

To  develop  and  urge  these  and  other  consider- 
ations upon  the  attention  of  the  whole  country, 
in  favor  of  thus  removing  slavery  from  the  land, 
and  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  active  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  of  all  who  would  gladly  see  this 
consummation  on  any  ground,  are  the  objects  of 


the  National  Compensated  Emancipation  Society. 
In  prosecuting  this  work,  the  utmost  circumspec- 
tion will  be  observed  in  keeping  the  movement 
free  from  all  partisan  leanings  and  afiinities.  It 
is  intended  that  all  the  operations  and  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  shall  breathe  and  inspire 
a  kindly  spirit,  free  from  that  phraseology  of 
denunciation  which  lances  to  poison  and  not  to 
heal. 

Judicious  efforts  will  be  put  forth  to  bring  the 
question  before  members  of  Congress,  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  move  in  the  matter  in  both  houses ; 
to  enlist  the  public  journals,  both  North  and 
South,  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject;  to  hold 
town  meetings  and  State  Conventions ;  to  get  up 
petitions  and  memorials  to  Congress ;  to  interest 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  all  those  professions 
and  classes  that  can  exert  a  special  influence  on 
the  public  mind. 

The  Committee  would  earnestly  solicit  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  from  all  who  deem  these 
objects  of  the  Society  worthy  of  their  approba- 
tion and  support.  The  payment  of  an  annual 
subscription  of  not  less  than  one  dollar  will  con- 
stitute any  person  a  member.  A  donation  of 
Twenty-five  Dollars  will  constitute  a  Life  Mem- 
ber. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  and  all  subscriptions  and  contribu- 
tions to  sustain  its  operations,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  or  to  the 
Treasui'er. 

Per  order  of  the  Committee. 
Elihu  Burritt,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

Note. — A  call  is  circulating  and  receiving 
the  signatures  of  influential  men  of  all  parties, 
professions  and  denominations,  in  the  principal 
towns  of  New  York,  for  a  State  Convention  at 
Albany,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  January,  to 
promote  the  movement  for  the  extinction  of  sla- 
very by  a  fair  and  honorable  compensation,  (out 
of  the  National  Treasury  or  Public  Domain,)  to 
the  slave-holding  States,  for  the  manumission  of 
their  slaves. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AFRICA. 

The  explorations  of  Barth  and  Livingstone  in 
Africa,  and  the  accounts  brought  home  by  them 
to  Great  Britain,  have  stimulated  two  different 
classes  to  hope  that  much  may  yet  be  effected 
for  a  continent  which  has  heretofore  been  terra 
incognita  to  the  European  nations.  One  of  these 
classes  is  composed  of  philanthropists,  who  are 
really  desirous  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
native  African  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capacity. 
The  other,  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who 
are  interested  in  Africa  just  in  proportion  as  they 
believe  it  may  be  made  to  furnish  supplies  of 
cotton,  sugar  and  valuable  tropical  productions. 
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Dr.  Livingstone,  it  is  generally  known,  is  now  in 
Africa,  making  explorations  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  government,  and  his  progress  is 
watched  by  the  Cotton  Supply  Association,  of 
Manchester,  with  as  much  interest  as  by  the  fre- 
quenters of  Exeter  Hall.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  such  missions  as  that  undertaken  by 
Livingstone — whatever  may  be  the  future  re- 
served for  Africa — it  will  be  a  happy  day  when 
her  natives  shall  cease  to  be  forcibly  removed 
from  their  homes,  no  matter  under  what  pre- 
text.—  Colonization  Herald. 


GOLD  MINING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Pultlic 
Ledger,  has  been  describing,  in  a  series  of  letters, 
the  agriculture,  manners,  customs,  trade,  &c.,  of 
the  people  of  California.  A  recent  letter  is  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  the  gold-finding  operations, 
and  gives  information  which  possesses  interest 
for  many  of  our  readers.    He  says  : 

"  It  is  unhealthy  in  the  mining  grounds.  So 
vast  is  the  space  of  ground  disturbed  and  the 
area  of  water  turned  into  artificial  channels,  that, 
with  the  exposure  in  such  occupation,  one  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  all  sorts  of  fevers 
prevail.    The  sallow  face  is  met  everywhere, 
giving  token  of  fever  and  ague.     In  every 
shanty  is  a  box  of  blue  mass  and  another  of 
quinine — forming  a  sort  of  general  lunch,  free 
to  everybody.    This  year  is  said  to  be  more  sick- 
ly than  usual.    All  along  the  rich  alluvial  bot- 
toms of  the  rivers,  this  pestiferous  disease  is 
found ;  differing,  however,  in  one  place  from 
another ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  believe  it  is 
not  so  obstinate  as  in  similar  localities  in  the 
Western  States.    To  give  a  first  conception  of 
how  the  gold  diggings  look  and  how  far  they  ex- 
tend, will  be  our  preliminary  effort.    You  will 
not  travel  one  hundred  miles  due  east  from  the 
coast,  before  you  reach  the  mining  ground. 
About  twelve  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  (for  in- 
stance,) you  find  on  the  plains,  wherever  cut  into 
by  gullies  formed  by  rainy-season  currents,  that 
rounded  stones  and  coarse  gravel  form  the  soil 
not  far  below  the  surface.    You  may  travel,  with 
occasional  undulations,  eastward,  20  miles  over 
the  same  plain,  including  the  foot-hills,  whence 
the  gold  field  runs  20  miles  further  into  the 
mountains — then  you  may  go  north  and  south 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  and  you  will  be  on  the 
same  kind  of  ground.    Gold  is  in  every  square 
yard,  but  you  must  prospect  it  to  be  sure  it  will 
pay.    Often  the  surface  ground  covering  the 
pay-dirt  costs  too  much  to  remove.    In  some 
parts  of  the  plain,  the  gravel  is  found  to  yield 
gold  sufficient  to  repay  the  outlay  at  $3  a  day  for 
labor.    In  places,  water  cannot  be  had,  or  the 
cost  would  be  too  great.    Along  the  river  banks, 
and  in  the  forsaken  channels  of  former  years,  the 
chief  workings  are  found.    Water  is  convenient 
at  such  places,  and  "  no  water,  no  gold,"  is  an 
axiom  here,  the  justice  of  which  will  appear  as 


the  process  of  winning  the  necessary  scales  and 
dust  is  described.  The  rich  strikes,  which  made 
fortunes  so  quickly  aforetime,  are  gone  forever. 
These  were  derived  from  sandbars  formed  in  the 
rivers,  which  have  been  now  thoroughly  worked 
out.  There  are  still  sub-fluvian  deposits,  richer, 
perhaps,  a  hundred  fold,  which  are  never  exposed 
by  natural  drought.  These  can  only  be  reached 
by  turning  the  stream  into  a  new  channel,  so  as 
to  lay  bare  the  native  bed  of  the  river.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  prospecting  under  cuiTcnt 
water,  so  that  such  an  undertaking  is  entirely 
adventurous.  By  way  of  illustration,  we  will 
describe  one  now  being  worked,  which  will  an- 
swer to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  forty  or  fifty, 
perhaps,  which  are  at  this  time  in  operation  in 
the  State. 

The  Union  claim  embraces  a  mile  of  the 
Feather  river,  thirty  miles  north  of  Marysville. 
Last  year  a  company  conceived  the  idea  of  turn- 
ing a  smaller  section  of  this  river  immediately 
above,  and  their  success  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Union  Co.  The  expense  being  computed  at 
$250,000,  a  stock  company  was  formed  last  spring 
to  raise  the  capital.  In  a  risk  of  this  kind,  like 
betting  high,  there  is  something  very  attractive 
to  Califoruians.  The  stock  found  quick  sale, 
and  a  contract  was  at  once  entered  into  for 
$200,000,  to  deliver  to  the  shareholders,  on  the 
10th  day  of  August,  one  mile  of  the  nver  bed 
dried  up  and  ready  for  the  gold-diggers.  The 
river  is  about  80  feet  wide,  of  rapid  current  and 
say  nine  feet  central  depth,  and  with  precipitous 
rocky  banks.  The  rocks  required  to  be  blasted 
all  the  way,  to  make  a  level  bed  for  the  flume, 
which  is  a  wooden  canal  forty  feet  wide  by  seven 
feet  deep,  supported,  for  about  a  third  of  its 
width,  next  to  the  river  bed,  upon  wooden  props 
— about  the  roughest  looking  job  you  ever  saw,  but 
quite  adequate  to  its  work.  Twenty-three  water- 
wheels  are  suspended  in  the  flume,  along  its  course, 
to  be  driven  by  the  current  of  the  new  channel, 
and  to  work  as  many  pumps  to  drain  the  remain- 
ing still  water  from  the  river  bed,  after  the  cur- 
rent shall  have  been  turned ;  and  also,  all  after 
leakage.  Two  dams  are  made,  one  at  each  end  ; 
the  upper,  to  turn  the  river  into  the  flume,  and 
the  lower  to  prevent  back  water  from  below. 
These  dams  are  models  of  American  ingenuity. 
They  are  quickly  and  cheaply  made  by  slight 
cribbing,  sunk  with  ballast  from  the  shore,  and 
guarded  by  an  apron  of  rough  boards.  The  whole 
structure  is  required  to  stand  for  not  exceeding 
two  or  three  months.  The  firet  rains  demolish 
it,  and  it  is  all  nicely  calculated  to  save  whatever 
expense  would  be  unnecessary,  beyond  that  re- 
quirement. Leakages  and  break-downs  often  oc- 
cur, with  more  or  less  disaster,  even  to  the  loss 
of  the  whole.  When  the  work  is  ready  for  the 
miners,  a  busy  scene  follows.  Time  urges,  and 
the  work  is  covered  with  as  many  men  as  can 
fairly  stand  upon  it.  Derricks  are  rigged  to  re- 
move boulders  and  the  blasted  fragments  from 
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holes  and  clefts,  that  require  •widening  to  get  at 
the  gravel  sediment,  in  which  the  gold  scales 
are  found.  Behind  and  beneath  a  big  boulder, 
a  pocket  is  often  found  yielding  $5,000 — and  in 
a  cleft,  the  same.  Whatever  is  dug,  has  to  be 
taken  to  sluices,  where  running  water  washes 
away  the  gravel,  but  where  quicksilver  remains 
immovable  in  rifle  boxes  or  cross  grooves,  and 
catches  whatever  gold  may  present  itself,  and 
with  it  amalgamates.  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
(or  of  some  days  as  may  be  deemed  best,)  the 
sluices  are  cleaned  up  and  washed  down,  to  col- 
lect the  gold.  The  whole  population  is  interest- 
ed; for,  usually,  credit  is  strained  wherever 
trade  can  be  had  on  trust — and  as  the  company 
is  incorporated,  ultimate  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Buying  and 
selling  shares  forms  an  excitement  of  the  highest 
kind  :  the  price  fluctuating  according  to  the  daily 
success  reported.  One  day  or  several  days  may 
show  small  return,  and  down  goes  the  stock. 
Next  day  a  bonanza  is  struck  and,  perhaps,  a 
$20,000  hole  is  revealed;  then  holders  don't 
know  how  much  to  ask.  In  no  country  are 
fluctuations  greater.  The  price  of  everything 
depends  entirely  upon  the  eager  need  of  the 
buyer  or  the  seller.  The  Union  claim  is  now 
near  the  end  of  its  term.  Every  day  a  rain  may 
come  and  cut  short  their  workings.  The  whole 
thing  is  the  boldest  adventure,  and  no  one  but  a 
Californian  would  have  pluck  enough  to  risk  so 
vast  a  sum  upon  what  may  be  called  the  hazard 
of  a  die. 

The  gold  flakes  and  dust  that  are  found  in  the 
present  river  beds  come  from  the  drift  of  what 
appear  to  have  been  ante  diluvian  river  or  lake 
bottoms.  On  each  side  of  the  river  its  elevated 
banks  expose  to  view  alternations  of  indurated 
mud  and  rounded  stones  and  gravel.  In  the 
rainy  season,  the  rivers  of  California  swell  be- 
yond conception ;  a  rise  of  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  being  quite  usual.  The  summer  stream  of 
100  feet  becomes  300  to  500  feet  wide.  A  con- 
stant breaking  down  of  the  river  banks  is  efl!"ect- 
ed  by  the  powerful  sweep  of  the  flood  ;  and  thus 
every  few  years  a  perceptible  addition  is  made  to 
the  richness  of  the  bottoms.  In  the  dry  season, 
three-quarters  of  tlie  width  of  the  river  bed  is 
dried  up;  and  when  water  can  be  procured,  this 
afi"ords  to  men  of  small  or  of  no  money  means  an 
easy  way  of  employing  their  labor.  The  river 
water  just  at  hand  is  of  no  avail.  It  must  either 
be  pumped  up,  to  gain  the  height  necessary  for 
sluicing  the  shovellings,  or  it  must  be  led  from 
some  miles  above,  which  is  the  usual  way.  This 
is  done  by  ditching  companies,  who  charge  so 
much  for  so  many  cubic  inches  of  water  for  so 
many  hours  per  day.  The  lowest  charge,  perhaps, 
anywhere,  for  the  use  of  half  a  dozen  shovellers 
may  be  set  down  at  ten  dollars  a  day.  Generally, 
a  few  minors  unite  to  work  a  claim,  each  giving 
hia  own  labor,  or  paj'ing  for  a  substitute.  They  | 
select  the  ground  and  measure  off,  say,  100  feet 


of  river  front,  or  whatever  other  amount  may  be 
allowed  by  the  mining  laws  which  every  neigh- 
borhood is  permitted  to  make  for  itself.  This 
claim  is  registered  in  the  proper  office  for  the 
county,  at  a  cost  of  a  small  fee  for  entry.  Specu- 
lators cannot  hold  claims.  The  local  laws  are 
such  that  one  who  desires  to  go  to  work  can 
"jump"  an  idle  spot,  and  the  absent  claimant  is 
put  to  the  proof  to  show,  satisfactorily,  that  he 
was  getting  ready  and  would  soon  have  been  at 
work.  Deadly  feuds  grow  out  of  such  interfer- 
ences. The  partners  first  bargain  with  the  water 
ditch  company,  from  whose  race,  20  feet,  per- 
haps, above  their  level,  they  lead  the  water  in  a 
flume  of  inch  boards,  say  12  by  6  inches. 
Next  they  make  a  coarse,  inclined  sluice  of  about 
the  same  size,  probably  100  feet  long,  with  a 
wider  expansion  for  some  20  feet,  in  which  are 
gratings  or  perforated  iron  plates;  underneath  is 
a  false  bottom,  with  slats,  holes  and  other  de- 
vices to  hold  the  quicksilver  which,  by  amalga- 
mation, is  to  catch  the  gold  and  hold  it  as  it 
passes,  while  the  gravel  and  other  dirt,  for  which 
it  has  no  attraction,  pass  away  by  the  force  of 
the  current.  The  dry  river  bottom,  consisting  of 
paving  stones  of  all  sizes,  gravel,  mud  and  what- 
ever else  is  encountered,  is  shovelled  up  into  the 
trough.  The  water  carries  the  whole  along  and 
spreads  it  out  upon  the  grating  below,  where  the 
finer  parts  drop  through,  the  boulders  are  forked 
out  by  a  workman,  and  what  his  fork  don't  catch, 
the  waters  carry  off  to  the  end  of  the  trough, 
where  it  is  shovelled  out  of  the  way.  Quicksilver 
is  a  heavy  metal,  though  it  is  fluid.  It  will  not 
permit  stones  and  such  lighter  substances  to 
sink,  but  they  pass  over  it  as  if  it  were  a  smooth 
solid.  The  gold  is  in  such  thin  flakes  and  parti- 
cles that  it  would  also  pass  over  the  mercury,  were 
it  not  that  there  is  so  great  an  affinity  between 
the  metals  that  in  contact  the  one  at  once 
amalgamates  with  the  other. 

At  the  smelting  furnaces  of  the  New  Almaden 
Quicksilver  Mines  some  ladies  had  an  illustration 
of  this  chemical  law,  more  insti-uctive  than  agree- 
able. The  quicksilver  ore  is  smelted  in  numer- 
ous small  fire  chambers,  from  which  tlie  shining 
metal  passes  through  tubes  into  open  iron  kettles. 
These  are  all  out  of  doors,  and  make  visitors 
amuse  themselves  by  plunging  the  boot  in,  while 
ladies  scoop  it  up  in  their  jewelled  hands,  ad- 
miringly. Whatever  dirt  rests  on  the  surface 
from  such  playfulness,  is  swept  off  with  a  broom 
as  readily  as  from  a  floor.  The  ladies  we  saw 
were  having  great  fun  till  it  was  hinted  that 
they  might  lose  their  rings.  This  drew  their 
attention  to  that  department,  when,  to  their  dis- 
may, rings  and  bracelets  were  found  turned  into 
a  leaden  mercurial  hue,  not  to  be  got  rid  of  with- 
out a  deal  of  trouble,  for  the  mercury  had  fasten- 
ed itself  deeply  into  the  gold.  AVithout  this 
curious  property,  the  gold  of  Califomia  might 
remain  undisturbed  in  its  native  bed;  and  it  is 
Icear  that  without  water,  the  gold   would  be 
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equally  inaccessible.  The  value  of  the  quick- 
silver mines,  providentially  placed  so  near  the 
gold  fields  of  California,  will,  by  this  considera- 
tion, be  made  manifest. 

It  is  usual  to  continue  the  gravel  fluming  and 
washing  for  two  or  three  days  or  a  week,  before 
cleaning  up  the  false  bottoms  and  gathering  the 
quicksilver.  No  gold  is  seen.  The  mercury 
holds  it  all  invisibly,  and  fire  is  resorted  to  for 
effecting  a  separation.  This  fluid  metal  is  con- 
verted into  vapor  at  a  temperature  which  does 
not  affect  the  gold.  The  mercury  is  precipitated 
by  depriving  it  of  this  heat,  and  with  small  loss, 
it  is  gathered,  fluid  and^living,  in  another  vessel, 
ready  for  use  again ;  while  the  gold  is  turned  out 
a  porous  truncated  cone  without  much  lustre.  In 
this  shape  it  is  marketable  at  the  refinery. 

Every  year  this  kind  of  cheap  mining  ground 
diminishes  by  exhaustion.  A  large  area  is,  how- 
ever, untouched,  because  it  has  not  prospected 
well.  Chinamen  are  the  chiffoniers  of  the  gold 
region.  They  go  over  the  ground  the  Americans 
have  rejected,  and  they  make  their  fortunes  out 
of  it,  partly  by  their  frugality  and  patient  indus- 
try •  but  in  part  also  by  the  ground,  upon  their 
thorough  proving,  turning  out  better  than  the 
American  judgment  presaged.  What  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Chinaman  each  rejects  now,  he  will 
work  after  a  while  when  labor  cheapens.  Indeed, 
if  labor  could  be  afforded  at  prices  current  in 
the  States,  or  say  at  fifty  per  cent,  advance, 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  mining  ground, 
most  convenient  of  access,  now  valueless,  would 
be  open  to  the  industry  of  the  world.  The  cost 
of  water  is  the  main  difiiculty,  because  it  re- 
quires costly  mechanical  skill  to  carry  it  for 
twenty  or  more  miles,  as  is  usual  here,  which 
being  provided  at  such  a  rate  as  would  make  the 
undertaking  profitable,  would  insure  abundance 
of  water  wherever  desired.  We  find,  on  per- 
sonal examination,  that  to  open  out  any  large 
addition  to  the  present  mining  grounds,  neces- 
sitates reduction  of  the  cost  of  working  them ; 
and,  besides,  some  reasonable  time  for  the  prep- 
aration. It  is  important  that  miners  and  others 
coming  to  this  country  should  be  made  aware  of 
this  state  of  facts.  It  was  miscalculation,  by 
omission  of  such  allowances,  that  hurried  20,000 
men  off  to  Frazer  river,  before  there  could  by 
any  possibility  be  work  prepared  for  a  fourth 
part  of  that  number.  Gold  mining  in  California 
is  reduced  to  a  business  of  close  calculation,  and 
the  profits  are  like  those  of  any  other  business, 
having,  however,  the  great  advantage  of  cash 
sales  and  no  overstocks." 


John  Howe  says :  "  That  is  not  philosophy 
which  is  professed  by  this  or  that  sect,  but  which 
is  true  -of  all  sects  :  nor  do  I  take  that  to  be 
religion  which  is  peculiar  to  this  or  that  party  of 
Christians,  but  that  which  is  according  to  the 
mind  of  God  among  them  all." 


From  the  National  Era. 
THE  rock"  in  the  VALLEY  OP  EL  GHOR. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Dead  Petra  in  her  hill  tomb  sleeps ; 

Her  stones  of  emptiness  remain  ; 
Around  her  sculptured  mystery  sweeps 

The  lonely  waste  of  Edom's  plain. 

Prom  the  doomed  dwellers  in  the  cleft 
The  bow  of  vengeance  turned  not  back  ; 

Of  all  her  myriads,  none  are  left, 
Along  the  Wady  Mousa's  track. 

Clear  in  the  hot  Arabian  day 

Her  arches  spring,  her  statues  climb  ; 

Unchanged,  the  graven  wonders  pay 
No  tribute  to  the  spoiler,  Time  ! 

Unchanged  the  awful  lithograph 

Of  power  and  glory  undertrod. 
Of  nations  scattered  like  the  chaflf 

Blown  from  the  threshing  floor  of  God. 

Yet  shall  the  thoughtful  stranster  turn 
From  Petra's  gates,  with  deeper  awe 

To  mark  afar  the  burial  urn 
Of  Aaron  on  the  cliffs  of  Hor. 

And  where  upon  its  ancient  guard 
The  Rock,  El  Grhor,  is  standing  yet, 

Looks  from  its  turrets  desert-ward. 
And  keeps  the  watch  that  God  has  set. 

The  same  as  when,  in  thunders  loud. 
It  heard  the  voice  of  God  to  man ;  • 

As  when  it  saw  in  fire  and  cloud 
The  angels  walk  in  Israel's  van  ! 

Or  when  from  Ezion-Geber's  way 

It  saw  the  long  procession  file. 
And  heard  the  Hebrew  timbrels  play 

The  music  of  the  lordly  Nile. 

Or  saw  the  tabernacle  pause, 

Cloud  bound,  by  Kadesh  Bamea's  wells. 
While  Moses  graved  the  sacred  laws, 

And  Aaron  swung  his  golden  bells. 

Rock  of  the  desert,  prophet-sung  ! 

How  grew  its  shadowing  pile,  at  length, 
A  symbol,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

Of  God's  eternal  love  and  strength. 

On  lip  of  bard  and  scroll  of  seer. 

From  age  to  age  went  down  the  name. 

Until  the  Shiloh's  promised  year. 
And  Christ,  the  Rock  of  Ages,  came  ! 

The  path  of  life  we  walk  to-day 

Is  strange  as  that  the  Hebrews  trod  ; 

We  need  the  shadowing  rock  as  they. 
We  need,  like  them,  the  guides  of  God. 

God  send  His  angels.  Cloud  and  Fire, 
To  lead  us  o'er  the  desert  land  ! 

God  give  our  hearts  their  long  desire. 
His  shadow  in  a  weary  land  ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Dates  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  1st  inst.    The  missing  steamship  Weser,  of 
Bremen,  arrived  at  Queenstown  on  the  2Gth  ult.  She 
,  encountered  a  violent  storm,  lasting  from  the  16th  to 
I  the  23d,  which  threw  her  on  her  beam  ends,  and 
caused  her  to  leak  badly,  so  that  the  water  accumu- 
lated to  a  depth  of  seven  feet  in  the  engine  room, 
putting  out  the  fires.     The  pumps  also  became 
, choked. 
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Geeat  Britain. — The  investigation  at  Cork,  of  the 
charges  3  gainst  the  persons  arrested  for  conspiracy, 
had  resulted  in  six  prisoners  being  committed  for 
trial  without  bail,  and  nine  admitted  to  bail.  The 
result  of  the  investigation  was  not  deemed  satisfac- 
tory to  the  government.  The  investigation  at  Belfast 
was  also  progressing. 

France. — The  Emperor  has  again  pardoned  Count 
Montalembert  from  the  modified  sentence  of  the  Im- 
perial Court.  The  editor  of  the  Coi  respondant  has 
also  been  pardoned,  as  well  as  164  other  persons  who 
had  been  convicted  of  various  offences. 

It  is  reported  that  France  has  officially  assured 
the  British  Government  of  its  support,  if  the  latter 
adopts  measures  to  counteract  the  policy  of  President 
Buchanan  toward  Cuba,  as  enunciated  in  his  Message. 

Spain — The  Spanish  press  has  generally  denounced 
the  President's  Message  in  a  severe  tone  of  offended 
pride. 

Italy. — A  serious  disturbance  had  taken  place  at 
Milan,  originating  in  an  altercation  between  some  of 
the  people  and  some  of  the  soldiers,  but  order  was 
restored  without  much  difficulty. 

Austria. — The  Vienna  Bank  had  resolved  to  re- 
sume cash  payments  in  full  on  the  3d  inst. 

Russia. — The  government  has  appointed  consuls 
at  Canton,  and  is  about  to  establish  a  naval  station 
in  China. 

Turkey — A  letter  from  Jaffa,  dated  the  2d  ult., 
says  that  no  punishment  had  then  been  inflicted  on 
the  five  Mohammedans  arrested  for  murdering  an 
American  family  near  that  placCj  and  the  Americans 
had  threatened  to  bombard  Jafl'a,  if  justice  was  not 
executed. 

Sei'-via. — An  insurrectionary  movement  is  reported 
to  have  taken  place.  The  reigning  Prince  was  de- 
posed by  the  National  Assembly,  another  pro- 
claimed instead,  and  a  provisional  government 
formed.  i 

China. — Advices  from  Shanghai  to  11th  month 
6th,  state  that  the  new  tariff  regulations  were  to  be 
signed  on  that  day  by  Lord  Klgin.  He  was  expected 
then  to  proceed  up  the  Yangtse-Kiang  to  the  farthest 
port  on  that  river  which  was  to  be  opened  to  foreign 
trade.  The  expedition  would  be  obliged  to  pass 
Nankin  and  other  places  held  by  the  rebels,  and  it 
was  uncertain  whether  it  might  not  be  interfered  with. 
Trade  at  Canton  had  improved.  The  British  Consul 
had  resumed  his  post  there.  The  supply  of  tea  at 
all  the  ports  was  less  than  usual,  and  the  exports 
last  year,  up  to  that  time,  showed  a  decrease  of 
9,000,000  lbs.  on  the  preceding  year. 

Japan. — A  letter  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
vie/  ce,  from  Nagasaki,  10th  mo.  8th,  states  that  the 
chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Powhattan,  then  at 
that  port,  was,  at  the  Governor's  request,  engaged 
daily  in  teaching  English  and  many  other  things,  to 
his  six  interpreters.  He  states  also  that  it  had  de- 
volved upon  him  to  conduct  the  first  public  religious 
services  held  in  Japan,  since  the  expulsion  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

S  uth  America. — The  war  with  Ecuador  is  said  to 
he  so  unpopular  in  Peru  that  it  is  supposed  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  latter  country  will  endeavor  to  find 
some  means  of  withdrawing  from  the  contest.  All 
the  departments  of  Peru  have  complained  of  the  con- 
scriptiouH  oidered,  alleging  that  they  have  lost  so 
many  men  during  tlie  last  ten  years,  by  want,  revo- 
lutions ai.d  cholera,  that  agriculture  and  other  indus- 
trial pursuits  will  be  almost  ruined  by  a  further 
drain  on  the  i5opnlation. 

Mkxico. — A  Junta,  foi-med  in  accordance  with  a 
proposition  of  Gen.  Itobles,  and  composed  of  three 
delegates  from  each  State,  has  named  Gen.  Miramon 
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for  President.  Gen.  Robles  and  Gen.  Echeagaray  had 
been  previously  proclaimed  by  different  bodies  of  the 
troops,  but  appear  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  action 
of  the  Junta.  Juarez  refused  to  listen  to  the  over- 
tures of  Robles  for  a  coalition.  Zuloaga,  before  his 
fall  from  power,  had  approved  of  the  propositions 
made  by  France  and  England  for  a  settlement  of  the 
difficulty  with  Spain,  and  Spain  had  agreed  to  the 
reference. 

Domestic. — A  person  recently  arrived  at  St.  Louis 
from  Salt  Lake,  reports  that  much  suffering  has  been 
experienced  on  the  Plains,  both  by  men  and  ani- 
mals, from  intense  cold,  and  several  lives  have  been 
lost.  The  weather  was  said  to  be  colder  than  had 
been  known  for  30  years. 

A  vein  of  gold-bearing  quartz  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  within  three  miles  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.   It  is  supposed  to  be  quite  rich. 

Congress. — A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
the  10th,  by  Slidell,  of  Lou.,  for  placing  $30,000,000 
at  the  President's  disposal,  to  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Cuba  by  negotiation.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  11th,  reported  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  President,  in  cases  where  citizens  of  the  United 
States  may  have  been  subjected,  within  the  limits  of 
Mexico,  Central  America  or  the  South  American 
States,  without  commensurate  offence  on  their  part, 
to  acts  of  violence  affecting  life  or  liberty,  on  the 
part  of  those  claiming  to  be  in  authority,  to  use  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, to  protect  such  citizens  by  force,  and  to  ob- 
tain redress  for  wrongs  inflicted  on  them.  On  the 
13th,  Seward,  of  New  York,  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  existing  acts  on  the  slave  trade,  whicli 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  A  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  and  laid  over,  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  piopare  a  plan  for  rais- 
ing the  revenue  to  a  sum  adequate  to  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government,  by  imposing  specific  in- 
stead of  ad  valorem  duties  on  imports.  Much  time  has 
been  spent  in  a  discursive  debate  on  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road bill,  a  variety  of  views  or  the  proper  route  and 
manner  of  construction  being  expressed.  An  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  route  between  the  37th  and  43d 
parallels  of  latitude  was  lost,  as  was  a  substitute 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  five  engineers  by 
the  President  and  Senate,  who  shall  locate  the  road 
within  two  years.  A  resolution  was  adopted  on  the 
17th,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Territories  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  organizing  that  portion 
of  the  original  Territory  of  Minnesota  lying  west  of 
the  present  State  boundary. 

In  the  House,  on  the  11th,  Hill,  of  Ga.,  asked,  but 
did  not  obtain  consent  to  otter  a  resolution  declaring 
that  no  new  State  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  until  it  is  ascertained  to  have  population 
sufficient  for  one  representative.  A  resolution  report- 
ed last  session  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aifairs, 
disapproving  of  Com.  Paulding's  seizure  of  Walker 
and  his  followers,  was  taken  iip,  several  amend- 
ments offered,  and  a  substitute,  tendering  thanks 
to  Paulding  for  his  action,  was  finally  adopted,  yeas 
99,  nays  85,  but  the  whole  subject  was  then  laid  on 
the  table,  by  4  majority.  On  the  12th,  Stephens,  of 
Georgia,  asked  leave  to  report  the  Oregon  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  but  it  was  refused.  On 
the  13th,  a  bill  was  passed  to  repeal  the  act  of  1856. 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  change 
the  names  of  vessels  in  certain  cases.  In  a  debate 
on  the  bill  to  codify  the  Revenue  laws,  Giddings,  of 
Ohio,  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  more  cfTfctually 
to  prevent  the  traffic  in  slaves.  A  resolution  waF 
adopted  on  the  15th,  directing  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  to  report  what  legislation  is  necespary 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Navy. 
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Memorial  o  f  Maria  Fox,  wife  of  Robert  Were 
Fox,  of  Falmouth,  England. 

Maria  Fox  was  the  sixth  daiighter  of  Robert 
and  Rachel  Barclay,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1786,  and  died  4th  of  6th  month,  1858. 

The  following  extracts  are  chiefly  from  a  sketch 
of  her  life,  written  for  her  children  in  1831 : — 

"  I  can  remember  to  this  day  the  almost  over- 
powering feelings  which  filled  my  mind,  when 
first  informed  that  there  was  a  God,  who  had 
made  me  and  all  the  world.  I  looked  to  the 
heavens  above  me,  and  to  the  earth  beneath, 
and  an  awe  came  over  me  when  told  of  His  Om-  I 
nipotence.  Omnipresence,  and  Omniscience. 
This  knowledge  had  more  or  less  influence  on  my 
conduct  from  that  time,  though  I  was  of  so  lively 
a  disposition,  that  I  was  often  carried  away,  by 
my  spirits,  to  do  that  which  I  ought  not  to  have 
done,  when  severe  suffering  was  my  portion. 

I  had  often  desires  to  know  more  concerning 
my  Heavenly  Father,  and  I  recollect  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  a  very  young  child,  making  it  the 
subject  of  prayer,  saying,  '  As  it  is  right  for  us 
to  fear  as  well  as  to  love  thee,  0  Father,  do  teach 
me  what  I  am  to  do  to  fear  thee.' 

I  was  just  eight  years  old  when  I  experienced 
one  of  the  greatest  afilictions  a  child  can  know, 
that  of  losing  a  beloved  parent.  My  dear  moth- 
er's tenderness  and  gentleness  are  still  fresh  in 
ray  memoiy. 

My  dear  father's  desire  to  gratify  our  inclina- 
tions, induced  him  to  yield  to  many  things  which 
were  not  consistent  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Society  to  which  we  belonged,  and,  at  times, 
when  we  have  received  the  religious  visits  of 
Friends,  I  have  experienced  deep  conviction  of 


such  things  being  inconsistent.  It  was  when  I 
was  very  young  and  my  spirits  still  lively,  that 
I  received  a  check,  whilst  in  the  ball-room,  re- 
specting dancing ;  as  I  saw  myself,  whilst  thus 
engaged,  reflected  in  a  long  mirror,  it  appeared 
to  me  an  absurd  waste  of  time  for  a  rational 
creature  with  such  lofty  hopes  as  ours ;  and  I 
felt  strengthened  to  make  a  resolution,  not  to  par- 
take again  of  what  had  ceased  to  be,  for  me,  an 
innocent  amusement.  About  this  time,  when  at 
Bath  with  one  of  my  sisters,  we  both  felt  that 
Spirit  operating  in  us,  which  led  us  from  the  gay 
and  giddy,  to  take  pleasure  in  retirement.  One 
concert  we  were  persuaded  to  attend,  but  the 
sweet  sounds  we  listened  to  brought  a  sadness  to 
my  heart,  having  heard  how  little  the  character 
of  the  performers  corresponded  to  the  feelings, 
to  which  they  gave  such  beautiful  expression. 
From  this  time  I  never  attended  any  places  of 
amusement,  and  though,  in  keeping  to  my  reso- 
lutioDs,  I  had  to  encounter  some  difficulties,  and 
endure  much  sufi"ering  of  mind,  yet,  out  of  it  all 
the  Lord  delivered  me,  and,  at  times,  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  Dress  was  also  a  subject  on 
\  which  my  feelings  were  tried,  as  I  found  that  it 
occupied  too  much  time  and  attention,  so  that  I 
had  to  give  up  wearing  such  things  as  particu- 
larly fed  my  vanity.  During  a  somewhat  solitary 
time  at  home,  I  found  in  Law's  '  Serious  Call,'  in- 
struction which  fastened  on  my  mind,  and  made 
me  earnestly  desire  a  renewed  life;  I  went  mourn- 
ing on  my  way,  though  outwardly  joining  in 
the  mirth  around  me,  until  I  could  conceal  my 
unhappiness  no  longer,  but  told  my  sisters  the 
state  of  my  mind,  and  that  the  language  of  my 
heart  was,  '  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?'  They 
were  most  tender  and  feeling  towards  me ;  but 
my  attention  had  not  been  turned  to  the  inward 
manifestation  of  the  Saviour  in  the  heart,  though 
I  felt  the  strivings  of  His  Spirit,  convincing  me 
of  sin,  and  bringing  every  thought  and  deed  in- 
to judgment,  and  leading  me,  by  the  feeling  of 
want,  unto  Him,  from  whom  alone  salvation  com- 
eth.  After  this  disclosure  to  my  sisters,  I  was 
able  to  do  many  things  which  I  felt  required  of 
me,  such  as  attending  the  week-day  Meetings, 
often  walking  thither  alone,  a  distance  of  two- 
and-a-half  mile.s,  during  which  walks,  I  can  now 
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remember  how  the  Lord  was  with  me  by  the  way, 
and  this  little  sacrifice  was  often  blessed  to  my 
soul,  and  strengthened  me  in  the  performance  of 
other  duties. 

My  mind  had  been  in  this  exercised  state  when 
I  went  to  pass  some  time  with  my  relations  in 
Norfolk ;  to  my  great  comfort,  I  found  that  my 
beloved  cousin  Priscilla  Gurney  was  in  a  very 
similar  state  of  feeling,  which  bound  our  friend- 
ship by  a  cord  which  we  have  found  to  be  indis- 
soluble. Even  death  does  not  seem  to  have  sep- 
arated hearts  whose  chief  delight  was  union  in 
those  engagements  which  drew  them  closer  to 
their  God.  We  did,  indeed,  take  '  sweet  coun- 
sel together,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in 
company.' 

I  remember  these  days  with  much  satisfaction  : 
those  only,  who  have  experienced  the  difficulties 
in  taking  a  distinct  path  for  themselves,  can  ap- 
preciate them  ;  but  it  should  be  encouraging  for 
all  who  desire  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  Lord's 
service,  to  know  that  others  have  found  the  gra- 
cious promise  fulfilled,  and  the  dreaded  difficul- 
ties surmounted  for  them.  Truly,  may  I  say, 
'  Bless  the  Lord,  0,  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  with- 
in me  bless  His  holy  name.' 

The  death  of  my  dear  cousin  Elizabeth  Gur- 
ney,  the  first  of  the  young  ones  who  were  taken 
from  amongst  us,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
many  of  her  companions  who  stood  weeping 
round  her  grave,  and  listening  to  the  heart- 
searching  ministry  of  several  valued  Friends.  I 
believe  that  many  then  entered  into  covenant 
with  their  God,  that,  if  he  would  still  condescend 
to  be  their  sun  and  their  shield,  they  would  fol- 
low wheresoever  he  would  lead.  During  the 
following  winter,  (passed  with  m}'  aunt  Gurney, 
at  Northrepps,)  I  was  remarkably  cut  ofi'  from 
any  outward  help  from  Friends,  as  we  were  ten 
miles  from  a  meeting,  and  that  a  very  small 
one ;  yet,  I  felt  increasingly  attracted  towards 
them,  and  longed  to  be  more  consistent  with 
their  practices  ;  on  my  return  home  I  attended 
some  of  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
was  strengthened  in  my  love  of  Friends  and  their 
principles. 

Soon  after  this,  whilst  recovering  from  a  se- 
vere illness,  during  which,  the  idea  of  death  was 
often  present  to  me,  but  without  its  terrors,  I 
knew  a  sorrow  never  felt  before,  in  being  with 
my  beloved  sister  Anna  Reynolds,  when  the  sum- 
mons came  suddenly  to  quit  this  world,  and  leave 
a  husband  and  seven  precious  children.  I  wit- 
nessed the  power  bestowed  on  her  to  submit  to 
the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  com- 
mit those  who  were  so  exceedingly  dear  to  her 
to  his  protection.  To  me  she  consigned  the  ma- 
ternal care  of  her  children.  Never  did  I  feel 
myself  so  incompetent  for  such  a  duty,  but  I  be- 
sought the  ]jord  for  strength,  wisdom,  and  un- 
derstanding, and  I  can  at  this  time  look  back 
'  with  wonder,  love,  and  praise,'  at  his  conde- 
sceuslon  to  so  poor  and  frail  a  creature  as  I  was ; 
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for,  I  may  humbly  acknowledge,  that  strength 
was  granted  according  to  my  day,  and  His  grace 
was  sufficient  for  me. 

I  found  constant  watchfulness  and  frequent 
prayer  needful  in  my  daily  path,  and  1  believe 
that  they  were  blessed  to  me,  for  I  can  now  per- 
ceive that  there  was  a  growth  in  grace,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  Christ  on  the 
heart :  thus  was  I  prepared  for  the  elfect  of  at- 
tending a  part  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1811. 
In  a  religious  opportunity,  1  was  much  interest- 
ed by  a  few  words  of  my  uncle  Joseph  Gurney, 
when  he  expressed  his  belief  that  there  were 
some  then  present  who  would  testify  in  a  more 
decided  manner  their  love  of  the  Truth,  as  it  is 
revealed  to  man  by  Jesus  Christ.  J.  J.  Gur- 
ney was  also  present,  and  much  in  the  same  state 
as  I  was.  I  felt  that  the  time  was  come  to  make 
an  entire  surrender  of  myself  to  my  Heavenly 
Master,  to  do  whatever  he  should  require  of  me, 
and  accordingly,  informed  my  b roth er-in  law  of 
the  change  which  I  felt  called  upon  to  make  in 
appearance  and  manner.  This,  I  had  feared, 
would  separate  me  from  my  beloved  charge,  but 
my  brother's  kindness  and  appreciation  of  the 
motives  from  which  1  acted,  which  he  considered 
fitted  me  yet  more  for  the  care  of  his  dear  chil- 
dren, comforted  and  relieved  me  beyond  what  it 
was  possible  to  anticipate.  The  enemy  harassed 
me  with  another  temptation,  that  of  my  unwor- 
thiness  to  make  a  profession  of  religion,  lest  it 
should  be  like  making  clean  the  outside  before 
the  heart  was  turned  from  its  evil  ways ;  but 
this,  I  found,  was  to  be  resisted.  At  the  funeral 
of  my  dear  uncle  Richard  Gurney,  my  cousin 
J.  J.  Gurney  and  I  both  felt  that  we  must  make 
an  open  declaration  of  our  sentiments,  by  not 
putting  on  mourning.  It  now  became  necessary 
to  speak  to  my  father  on  the  subject  of  my 
change,  but  I  had  not  at  once  sufficient  courage 
or  faith  for  the  effort.  Delay  only  increased  the 
trial,  but  at  length,  in  a  very  broken  manner, 
did  I  tell  him  what  was  passing  in  my  mind. 
Nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness  and  judg- 
ment on  the  occasion.  Whilst  he  gave  me  full 
liberty  to  do  what  I  believed  was  required  of 
me,  he  counselled  me  to  beware  of  delusion  aris- 
ing' from  enthusiasm  that  would  not  last,  and  he 
desired  that  consistency  and  stability  might  be 
united.  Words  are  insufficient  to  express  the  re- 
lief which  this  disclosure  afforded  me.  I  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  practice  of  obedience  to 
my  earthly  parent,  and  now  I  felt  the  value  of 
it,  for  never  having  been  accustomed  to  doubt 
his  wisdom  and  love,  how  could  I  doubt  that  of 
my  Heavenly  Father  ?  Though  I  might  be  re- 
quired to  do  many  things  very  hard  to  flesh  and 
blood,  I  found  it  was  no  hard  Master  who  was 
leading  me,  but  that  Saviour  who  has  promised 
to  carry  the  weak  ones  of  the  flock  in  his  bosom. 

I  passed  the  winter  with  my  dear  sister  in 
Cornwall,  when,  in  acquiescence  with  my  fath- 
er's request  not  to  make  much  change  in  my  ap- 
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pearance  wHilst  from  home,  I  merely  gave  up  all 
unnecessary  ornament ;  but  I  felt  that  I. must 
address  all,  not  Friends  only,  in  the  singular 
number.  This  was  a  great  effort  to  me,  and  of- 
ten made  me  quite  silent  in  company.  A  reli- 
gious visit  paid  by  Samuel  Rundell  and  Jona- 
than Binns  to  the  Meeting  at  Falmouth,  inter- 
ested me  much  and  helped  to  establish  me. 
When  I  rejoined  my  family  at  Bath,  with  health 
and  spirits  improved,  I  found  it  necessary  to  be 
very  watchful  over  myself,  when  associating  with 
the  gay  and  worldly,  who,  however,  were  able  to 
feel  for  me,  and  kindly  endeavored  to  make 
things  easy  for  me.  I  also  met  with  some  very 
stimulating  companions,  M.  A.  Schimmelpen- 
nick,  who  had  herself  had  much  to  endure  in 
becoming  a  Moravian,  and  Lady  Bedingfield,  a 
strict  Roman  Catholic;  these  encouraged  me  to 
persevere  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 

It  was  on  the  First-day  morning  after  my  re- 
turn home,  that  I  put  on  the  Friend's  dress,  and 
appeared  in  it  at  the  breakfast  table.  Nothing 
but  kindness  and  sympathy  were  shown  me, 
though,  of  course,  it  was  a  trial  to  all,  as  they 
thought  that  it  would  be  followed  by  increased 
separation  in  our  interests  and  pursuits.  I  found 
that  all  afterwards  was  comparatively  easy.  In 
re-settling  at  Carshalton,  [the  residence  of  her 
brother-in-law],  I  cannot  recollect  any  difficulties 
that  my  change  occasioned  me,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, many  times  when  it  was  really  helpful. 
The  practice  of  sitting  in  silence  before  dinner 
was  also  blessed  to  me;  it  strengthened  me  for 
what  I  had  to  do  or  say,  and  possibly  had  its 
influence  also  on  some  of  our  visitors.  The 
peace  and  happiness  now  granted  were  indeed 
cause  for  thanksgiving  and  praise,  and  I  can 
humbly  acknowledge  that  '  He  giveth  power  to 
the  faint,  and  to  them  who  have  no  might,  He 
increaseth  strength." 

This  year  Maria  Barclay  was,  for  the  first 
time,  present  at  all  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  entered  in  her  journal,  "  I  feel 
comfort,  and  grateful  at  having  been  able  to  at- 
tend, finding  how  much  I  unite  in  the  princi- 
ples, and  admire  the  discipline  of  the  Society, 
and  feel  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  bound  together  in 
Grospel  love  and  harmony." 

(To  be  concluded.} 


SOLEMN  AND  EVENTFUL  QUESTION. 

An  old  Congregationalist  minister  of  the 
Grospel,  just  closing  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  who 
is  engaged  in  preparing  a  book  for  publication 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  been  in  the  habit, 
for  a  short  time  past,  of  dining  at  a  coffee  house, 
where,  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  uniformly  a  com- 
pany of  more  or  less  sober  gentlemen,  of  various 
ages,  were  engaged  in  a  kind  of  game  at  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  merely  for  pastime, 
without  bet  or  wrangling  among  them.  On  the 
last  day  of  September,  at  noon,  there  were  but 
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I  two  at  the  game — one  youthful  man  from  Europe, 
and  a  man  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age — who 
presently  busied  themselves  in  their  mode  of  pas- 
time, while  the  old  minister  was  taking  his  mid- 
day repast.  A  thought  came  into  his  mind  on 
the  precious  value  of  time,  which  was  so  often 
wasted  as  though  useless,  good  for  nothing.  This 
led  him  at  the  close  of  his  repast,  to  step  to  that 
table,  and  put  the  following  question  to  the 
gentlemen  at  their  play  : 

"  What  value  would  you  set  on  sixty  minutes 
of  time  if  you  could  be  assured  that  this,  and  this 
one  hour  only,  were  allotted  you  to  seek  and  se- 
cure an  eternal  interest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?" 

They  both  appeared  astonished,  but  made  no 
definite  reply,  except  a  few  words  by  the  youngest, 
who  said  : 

"  That  is  a  solemn  question." 

At  the  coffee  table  next  day,  at  noon,  that 
youthful  man  said  to  the  old  minister  : 

"  Do  you  remember  your  question  yesterday 
noon  ?" 

■'  I  do." 

"  Well,  that  old  man  that  was  playing  pastime 
with  me  was  taken  ill  in  the  afternoon,  a  doctor 
visited  him,  and  about  one  o'clock  at  night  he 
died  !" 

"  Boast  not  thyself  of  to  mon-ow,  for  thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  The 
above  statement  may  be  relied  on  as  fact.  Let 
the  question  which  was  put  to  those  men  be  con- 
sidered, estimated  and  improved  by  every  waster 
of  precious  time,  which  God  has  given  to  seek 
and  secure  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. — '  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  Or,  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul.' 
Sixty  minutes — the  last  hour  of  an  impenitent 
sinner's  life — what  is  that  hour  worth  ? — l7ide- 
pendent. 


THE  ESTABLISHED    CHURCH  OF  SCANDINAVIA. 
(Concluded  ficm  page  309.) 

In  Denmark,  also,  the  Lutheran  establishment 
has  found  a  powerful  foe  in  a  single  man.  Kierke- 
gaard, an  ardent  reformer  and  a  bold  thinker, 
devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  the  publica- 
tion of  various  pamphlets  under  different  signa- 
tures, in  which  he  endeavored  to  arouse  the 
nation  from  the  religious  torpor  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  On  the  death  of  Mynster,  bishop  of 
Copenhagen,  his  successor,  Martensen,  declared 
in  the  funeral  oration,  that  the  late  prelate  had 
been  "  a  witness  of  the  truth,  and  was  worthy  of 
a  place  in  that  glorious  chain,  the  first  links  of 
which  were  the  disciples  that  had  treasured  the 
words  of  truth  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  Christ." 
Kierkegaard  could  not  allow  so  favorable  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  ;  he  seized  upon  the  words  of 
Martensen  as  a  pretext  for  assaulting  the  church 
under  cover  of  an  attack  upon  its  officers,  and  his 
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power,  earnestness,  and  warmtli  of  style  attracted 
universal  attention,  while  his  imprecations  against 
the  establishment  excited  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  numbers  that  were  galled  by  its  domina- 
tion. 

The  temper  of  his  attacks  can  be  judged  from 
the  following  extract : — "  It  is  said  that  I  have 
opened  and  sustained  the  fire  against  the  official 
Christianity  of  this  country  ;  how  then  have  the 
clergy  replied  to  me  ?  By  a  significant  silence. 
There  can  be  but  one  explanation  for  this  silence, 
and  it  is  this — the  clergy  are  interested  only  in 
gaining  their  daily  bread,  and  care  not  to  bear 
witness  of  the  truth.  Aware  of  this,  we  can  see 
that  their  silence  is  natural,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  it,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  attack  any 
trade.  To  make  this  more  clearly  understood, 
let  me  cite  a  perfectly  parallel  instance  ;  suppose 
we  accuse  a  merchant  of  deteriorating  the  quality 
of  his  goods,  without  decreasing  his  prices.  He 
can  answer — '  I  am  perfectly  indiifcrent  to  your 
accusation  ;  the  quality  of  my  merchandise  is  of 
no  consequence  to  me.  I  am  a  merchant,  and 
am  only  interested  in  the  returns  from  my  sales.' 
That  man  as  a  merchant,  is  right  in  not  entering 
upon  his  defence,  and  so  are  the  clergy  in  their 
similar  silence,  not  as  a  clergy,  but  as  a  mercan- 
tile association,  which  they  undeniably  are.  Who 
can  recognize  in  the  Christianism  around  us  any 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ — the  cross,  the  agony, 
sacrifice,  self-abnegation  ?  No  !  no  !  Protestant- 
ism, especially  that  of  Denmark,  strikes  upon 
another  key — it  prefers  pleasure  and  comfort — it 
has  taken  all  necessary  precautions  for  its  present 
and  future  well-being,  and  is  now  resting  in  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  security.  But  this  is  not  Chris- 
tianity. If  man  should  rebel  against  his  Maker, 
and  deny  all  religion,  it  could  not  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  this  derisive  liberality,  which  in  con- 
tempt of  the  respect  due  to  truth,  and  even  to 
God  himself,  bestows  on  all  who  come  the  name 
of  Christian,  and  then  insults  Heaven  by  offering 
thanks  for  what  it  chooses  to  call — a  harvest  of 
souls." 

To  this  powerful  and  popular  reformer,  the 
Danish  church  was  so  wise  as  to  make  the  best 
answer  in  its  power.  Going  a  step  beyond  its 
sister  church  of  Norway,  it  immediately  renounced 
all  its  privileges,  surrendering  its  claims  to  the  title 
of  Established  Church,  and  is  at  present  merely 
the  most  numerous  denomination  of  the  country. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  safe  to  ascribe  this  thorough 
and  sudden  reformation  to  a  moral  cause ;  the 
political  enfranchisement  of  Denmark  in  1 849, 
may  have  done  much  to  produce  it,  but,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  the  gain  to  the  countr}^  has 
been  great;  the  people  are  no  longer  degraded, 
by  the  fear  of  exile,  to  the  hypocritical  attend- 
ance upon  the  services  of  the  church,  and  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  have  a  child  baptized  to 
secure  it  in  its  rights  of  inheritance.  The  church 
also  has  derived  great  advantages  from  the 
change  :  it  enjoys  a  more  honorable  position  ;  it 
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has  become  in  its  internal  constitution  independ- 
ent of  the  State,  and  finally,  the  strongest  proof 
that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  reformation,  is 
the  fact  that  Denmark  has  offered  less  favorable 
ground  than  either  Norway  of  Sweden  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Mormons. 

The  Swedish  church  still  maintains  all  the  an- 
cient powers  that  the  establishments  of  Norway 
and  Denmark  have  surrendered.  For  some  time 
past,  numerous  exhortations  and  expostulations 
upon  her  mode  of  procedure  have  been  presented 
by  the  churches  of  other  countries.  Going  back 
but  a  few  years  we  find  that  in  1853,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  at  Lausanne, 
passed  a  resolution  "  in  favor  of  those  brothers 
who,  in  Protestant  countries,  are  now  subjected 
to  heavy  fines  and  to  imprisonment  on  bread  and 
water,  bccciuse  they  wish  to  serve  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience."  In  the 
Protestant  Congress,  which  met  in  Paris,  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  the  most  pressing  and  embarrass- 
ing questions  were  urged  upon  the  Swedish  rep- 
resentation. One  member  demanded  of  them 
whether,  if  Luther  could  return  to  earth,  he 
would  be  confined  on  bread  and  water  by  the 
clerical  authorities  of  Stockholm.  The  celebrated 
German  pastor,  Krummacher,  expressed  his  fear 
that  "  the  beautiful  edifice  of  the  Swedish  church, 
with  its  complete  orthodoxy,  was  but  a  building 
of  ice  without  either  light  or  warmth."  Another 
member  of  the  Congress  followed  up  the  attack 
with  great  warmth,  ending  his  harangue  with 
these  words  :  "  Shame  to  the  Roman  persecution, 
but  three-fold  shame  to  a  Protestant  persecu- 
tion !"  One  more  instance  will  be  sufiicitnt  to 
show  how  the  Swedish  church  is  regarded  by 
foreign  churches.  In  1857,  the  Protestants  of 
Denmark  united  in  declaring  that  a  proposition 
to  permit  the  Swedish  clergy  the  right  of  cen- 
sorship over  all  p-ablications  distributed  by  col- 
porteurs throughout  that  country,  was  an  insult 
to  the  dignity  of  Christian  men,  and  that  they, 
the  Danish  churches,  had  long  beheld  with  sor- 
row the  control  exercised  by  the  Swedish  church 
in  matters  of  religion. 

Persuasions  and  expostulations  have  been  alike 
unheeded  •,  the  clergy  maintain  their  position, 
although  the  country  seems  ripening  for  a  re- 
bellion Their  system  of  persecution  has  driven 
the  Baptists  into  the  wildest  excesses;  every  day 
increases  the  number  of  visionaries,  who  believe 
themselves  translated  into  heaven  or  hell,  while 
possessions,  convulsions  and  exorcisms  are  multi- 
plying on  all  sides,  in  defiance  of  the  power  of 
the  church.  The  provincial  history  of  late  years 
presents  a  perfect  army  of  martyrs  of  all  grades 
and  pretensions,  fi'om  Eric  Jansson,  the  prophet 
of  1844,  to  Oscar  Ahnfelt,  the  evangelical  trouba- 
dour, who  has  been  for  some  time  wandering 
through  the  districts,  singing  psalms  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  his  guitar.  The  separatist  move- 
ment is  spreading  rapidly  through  all  classes,  the 
church  still  persists  in  inflicting  fines  and  im- 
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prisonment,  and  the  people  reply  by  revolt  and 
emigration. 

The  present  form  of  government  in  Sweden  is 
unfavorable  to  any  church  reform,  as  can  be 
readily  seen  by  a  brief  statement  of  its  conditions. 
A  species  of  representative  government  was  in- 
augurated by  the  revolution  of  1809,  the  parlia- 
ment consisting  of  four  houses,  representing  the 
four  classes  of  the  nation ;  nobility,  clergy,  burg- 
hers and  peasantry.  In  matters  of  refoi'm  only, 
the  two  latter  houses  can  with  any  justice  be  con- 
sidered as  representatives  of  the  nation,  the  clergy 
being  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
privileges,  and  the  house  of  nobles  being,  in 
reality,  a  ruined  aristocracy,  without  wealth,  in- 
fluence or  independence — a  band  of  greedy  oflSce 
seekers.  By  the  constitution,  no  fundamental 
law  can  be  changed,  unless  the  four  houses  are 
unanimous,  and  it  was  under  this  rule  that  the 
law  of  religious  toleration  proposed  by  King 
Oscar  was  lost — the  peasants  and  bui-ghers  voting 
for  it,  and  the  clergy  and  nobility  uniting  against 
it. 

The  recent  condemnation  of  six  women  to  exile, 
for  abandoning  the  Lutheran  church,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  case  had  been  kept 
pending  for  five  years,  in  the  hope  that  the  Par- 
liament would  accept  a  law  establishing  tolera- 
tion; this  was  finally  rejected,  and  the  case  had 
to  be  concluded  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  is  generally  known  that  the  first  delays  in  the 
trial  were  duo  to  the  personal  exertions  of  King 
Oscar,  but,  unfortunately,  the  authority  of  the 
Regent  has  not  been  as  effective  as  that  of  his 
father.  Popular  opinion  seems  to  regard  the  con- 
demnation as  a  legal  farce,  and  to  be  confident 
that  the  King  will  grant  a  pardon,  if  it  is  applied 
for.  But  this  has  not  been  done,  and  it  will  not 
be  done,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  innocent 
convicts  will  not  beg  pardon  where  they  consider 
themselves  guiltless,  and  the  result  will  be  npt 
only  the  punishment  of  the  women,  but  it  will 
also  compromise  the  judges,  who  condemned  them 
in  the  perfect  assurance  that  the  royal  power 
would  undo  their  work. 

This  case,  with  its  unexpected  consequences, 
promises  to  bring  up  the  whole  subject  of  reli- 
gious liberty  for  settlement  in  Sweden. 


"  SUNDAY  CORN." 
An  infidel,  boasting  in  a  published  letter  that 
he  had  raised  two  acres  of  "Sunday  corn,"  which 
he  intended  to  devote  to  the  purchase  of  infidel 
books,  adds  :  "All  the  work  done  on  it  was  done 
on  Sunday,  and  it  will  yield  some  seventy  bush- 
els to  the  acre  ;  so  I  don't  see  but  that  Nature  or 
Providence  has  smiled  upon  my  Sunday  work, 
however  the  priests  or  the  Bible  may  say  that 
work  done  on  that  day  never  prospers.  My  corn 
tells  another  story  "  To  this  the  editor  of  an 
agricultural  paper  replies  :  "If  the  author  of  this 
shallow  nonsense  had  read  the  Bible  half  as 
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much  as  he  has  the  works  of  its  opponents,  h^ 
would  have  known  that  the  great  Ruler  of  the 
universe  does  not  always  square  up  his  accounts 
with  mankind  in  the  month  of  October." 


For  Friends'  Review. 

"  THE  MASTER  IS  COME,  AND  CALLETH 
FOR  THEE." 

Oh,  listen  for  the  music  of  that  sweet  and  heavenly 
voice 

That  thrilleth  every  heart-string  as  it  makes  the  soul 
rejoice  ; 

Yes — hearken,  for  it  may  be  that  He  calleth  for  thee 
now. 

Arise  and  wait  His  coming  with  the  meek  and  chast- 
ened brow. 

Not  only  in  the  darkness,  when  all  is  hushed  and 
still, 

Wljen  the  sights  of  earth  have  vanished,  need  we 

wait  to  hear  His  will ; 
Amid  the  glaring  sunlight  and  the  bustling  scenes  of 

life, 

And  the  raging  of  the  ocean,  can  He  calm  the  busy 
strife  ; 

In  the  bellowing  of  the  tempest  that  "  sii'W  small 

voice"  is  heard — 
When  the  heart  is  fall  of  anguish,  and  the  waves  of 

life  are  stirred. 
As  once  in  ancient  Bethany,  the  sisters  sorrowing 

wept. 

And  though  the  throng  pressed  them  around,  their 

painful  vigils  kept ; 
He  whom  they  loved  was  called  away — their  Saviour 

was  not  nigh — 
Oh  !  would  that  He  were  present  now — our  brother 

would  not  die. 
Such  were  the  bitter  words  of  grief  from  those  deep- 
stricken  hearts, 
Ah !  would  we  might  that  Power  invoke,  who  life 

and  peace  imparts  ! 
When  death  and  darkness  reign  around,  and  loved 

ones  too  are  gone, 
And  the  sun  in  all  its  brightness  and  its  glory  has 

withdrawn — 

When  earth  no  longer  brings  that  peace  the  panting 
soul  desires, 

And  apathetic  feelings  long  to  warm  with  Heavenly 
fires — 

Oh  1  then,  to  turn  aside  and  bend  the  supplicating 
knee. 

And  hear  the  welcome  tidings — ' '  He  is  come,  and  calls 
for  thee." 

Arise  and  greet  His  coming,  and  await  to  know  His 
will ; 

When  His  chastening  is  upon  thee,  be  sure  He  loves 
thee  still ; 

And  perchance  these  deep  afflictions  were  but  meant 

His  power  to  prove, 
Wlio  can  raise  the  dead  to  life  again  by  the  potency 

of  Love. 

Sit  lowly  at  His  feet  like  her  who  washed  them  with 
her  tears. 

And  cast  upon  that  loving  heart  the  burden  of  thy 
cares, 

Whether  in  sunlight,  or  in  shade,  or  in  the  midnight 
hour, 

Or  in  the  busy  walks  of  life  to  feel  His  healing 

pOWPT. 

Turn  inward,  then,  turn,  0  my  soul !  and  seek  to 
know  His  will ; 

Cast  all  these  cumbering  cares  aside  that  bar  His  en- 
trance still, 
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No  longer  grieve  that  Heavenly  guest,  who  fain 

would  enter  in, 
But  will  not  pass  the  stained  walls  of  leprosy  and 

sin, 

That  the  welcome  sound  may  greet  thy  ear — thou  art 

from  sin  set  free — 
Arise,  the  Master  cometh  now,  and  calleth  still  for 
thee.  V. 
Chester,  Indiana. 


From  the  London  Morning  Star. 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  a  paragraph  went 
round  the  papers  giving  some  account  of  an  im- 
portant conference  tlien  recently  holden  in  Lon- 
don, by  leading  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  modifying  certain 
points  of  their  internal  discipline  as  a  religious 
body.  Most  of  our  contemporaries  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  incident  to  discuss  at  some 
length,  the  character,  peculiarities,  and  prospects 
of  this  remarkable  sect  of  our  fellow  Christians. 
For  the  most  part,  these  dissertations  have  been 
distinguished  by  nothing  so  much  as  their  singu- 
lar ignorance  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  the 
flippant  and  superficial  spirit  with  which  it  has 
been  treated.  Scarcely  any  of  the  writers  we  refer 
to  seem  to  have  the  least  conception  that  there 
was  anything  in  Quakerism  beyond  those  out- 
ward eccentricities  of  dress  and  speech  which  are 
in  fact  mere  accidents,  or,  at  most,  symbols  of  the 
creed  they  represent.  Accordingly,  they  never 
attempt  to  touch  anything  deeper.  The  changes 
are  rung,  of  course,  with  edifying  uniformity  on 
strait  coats,  broad  brims,  coal-scuttle  bonnets,  and 
the  tutoienient  of  the  Quaker  vernacular,  relieved 
occasionally  by  a  very  fervid  burst  of  virtuous 
indignation  against  the  atrocious  indifference  of 
the  sect  to  bright  colors  and  worldly  pleasures. 
A  lady  in  drab  or  slate  color  is  evidently  to  these 
scribes  as  great  an  abomination  as  the  lady  in 
scarlet,  for  they  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible 
there  should  be  intelligence,  accomplishments, 
social  cheerfulness,  domestic  happiness,  or  re- 
ligious consolation  enjoyed  by  a  people  who  are 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  pink  and  purple,  and 
do  not  find  pleasure  in  dancing  and  music.  We 
cannot  expect  newspaper  philosophy  to  be  very 
profound.  But  it  is  a  little  humiliating,  certainly, 
that  our  public  writers  can  penetrate  so  little  be- 
neath the  surface  as  to  be  able  to  discover  no- 
thing in  the  existence  of  a  body  which  has  borne 
so  conspicuous,  and  in  some  respects  so  influen- 
tial a  part  in  the  social  life  of  England  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  except  a  protest  against  lace, 
and  ruffles,  and  crinoline,  and  other  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world.  Very  evidently 
our  contemporaries  have  not  paid  much  heed  to 
Professor  Teufelsdroch's  lectures  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Clothes,  otherwise  they  would  have  seen 
that  Quakerism  no  more  consists  in  broad  brims 
and  drab  than  English  justice  consists  of  pow- 
dered horse  hair  and  ermine,  or  the  religion  of 


the  Church  of  England  consists  of  lawn  sleeves 
and  silk  aprons. 

What,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  ?  So  far  as  they  may  be  judged 
and  appreciated  by  those  without  their  own  cir- 
cle, we  should  say  they  were  such  as  these.  Theo- 
logically, a  very  profound  conviction  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  direct  and  living  spiritual  power, 
beyond  all  forms  and  dogmas,  to  guide  men  to 
truth  and  holiness.  Practically,  a  recognition 
more  vivid  than  has,  in  our  judgment,  been  at- 
tained to  by  any  other  body  of  Christians,  of  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity  in  its  human  aspects  as 
a  system  of  universal  love  and  active  philanthro- 
py. Their  peculiarities  seem  to  us  admirably 
described  in  the  extract  from  one  of  the  letters 
of  Mrs.  Schimmelpennick,  which  appeared  in 
our  pages  a  day  or  two  ago.  This  lady  associated 
much  and  intimately  with  them  in  her  earlier 
years,  and  this  is  her  testimony  : — 

"Never  can  I  sufliciently  express  my  deep  obli- 
gations to  the  Friends  I  met  at  my  grandfather's. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  bring  forth  dogmatic  truth, 
as  I  have  heard  many  do  since ;  possibly  there 
was  enough  of  this ;  but  still  further  were  they 
removed  from  the  irreverent  habit  of  bandying 
about  the  most  sacred  truths  as  subjects  of  su- 
perficial and  colloquial  discussion.  Deep  and 
reverent  was  their  feeling  that  ,the  truth  of  God 
can  only  be  taught  to  the  heart  of  man  by  the 
Spirit  of  God — hence  they  lived  the  truth,  in- 
stead of  talking  about  it.  Their  habitual  recol- 
lection, if  it  did  not  announce  the  dogma,  inspired 
a  living  sense  of  the  Divine  Omnipresence  and 
Omniscience.  Their  chastened  language  and 
voice  and  peaceful  placidity  of  manners,  spoke  a 
sense  of  their  accountability  to  that  Supreme 
Power  in  whom  they  confided.  The  caution  and 
guardedness,  and  yet  definite  correctness,  with 
which  they  declared  their  sentiments,  bore  with 
it  an  impress  of  humble  consciousness  of  fallibi- 
lity, and  a  feeling  of  the  preciousness  of  truth. 
Their  seasons  of  silence  seemed  to  utter  '  with  a 
silent  tongue,'  '  Acquaint  thyself  with  God  and 
be  at  peace.'  The  indefatigable  industry  and 
zeal  with  which  they  pursued  plans  of  benevo- 
lence, told  that  their  hearts  recognized  that  God 
had,  indeed,  made  of  one  blood  all  the  children 
of  men." 

Those  who  have  obtained  confidential  access 
to  the  inner  circles  of  Quakerism  can  amply 
confirm  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  this  repre- 
sentation. We  know  of  no  class  of  Christians 
who  inculcate  so  habitually  and  earnestly  upon 
their  members  the  duty  of  doing  good,  of  living 
to  some  beneficent  purpose,  not  in  the  sense  of 
proselytism  to  their  own  form  of  faith,  or  of 
merely  diffusing  religious  truth  and  influence, 
but  in  the  sense  of  advancing  the  general  weal 
of  humanity  by  mitigating  the  sum  of  human 
suffering,  and  increasing  the  amount  of  human 
happiness.  That  many  of  them  fall  far  below 
the  standard  of  their  own  profession,  and  that 
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there  may  be  found  among  tliem  men  of  selfish, 
greedy,  worldly  spirit,  is  only  saying  what  may 
be  said  of  all  sects  whatever — that  they  fail  to 
embody  their  own  ideas.  But  we  believe  it  will 
be  found  that,  even  when  tried  by  the  test  of  their 
actual  life  and  example,  there  is  no  body  among 
whom  there  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  mem 
bers  habitually  engaged  in  some  form  of  practical 
benevolence.  And  certainly  no  body  has  con- 
tributed so  many  distinguished  names  to  the 
bright  roll  of  English  philanthropy.  Scarcely 
any  movement  of  that  nature  has  risen  in  this 
country  for  the  last  hundred  years,  that  has  not 
reckoned  among  its  most  resolved  and  reliable 
supporters  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
In  the  long  struggle  which  Clarkson  and  Wilber- 
force  waged  against  the  slave  trade  and  slavery, 
their  most  unflinching  abettors  were  Richard 
Phillips,  George  Harrison,  William  Allen,  and 
other  men  of  the  same  body.  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton,  on  whose  shoulders  the  mantle  of  Wil- 
berforce  fell,  was  himself  a  Quaker  by  birth  and 
education,  and  derived,  according  to  his  own 
emphatic  acknowledgment,  his  first  impulse  and 
bis  constant  inspiration  to  public  usefulness  from 
the  exhortation  and  example  of  his  Quaker 
kindred  and  connections.  How  much  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  last  remnant  of  slavery, 
under  the  guise  of  apprenticeship,  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  owing  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  a 
few  Friends,  still  living,  whom  we,  therefore, 
forbear  to  name,  may  be  learnt  from  the  com- 
petent and  oft-repeated  testimony  of  Lord 
Brougham.  If  we  turn  to  the  question  of 
prison  improvement,  and  the  reformation  of 
criminals,  which  now  commands  so  large  a  share 
of  public  attention  and  sympathy,  does  not  the 
stately  and  benignant  figure  of  Mrs.  Fry  start 
up  before  every  one's  imagination  as  the  bold 
pioneer  in  that  work — 

' '  Who  sougM  her  way  through  all  things  vile  and 
base, 

And  made  a  prison  a  religious  place." 
And  who  co-operated  so  cordially  with  Romilly, 
Mackintosh,  Kelly,  and  others,  in  mitigating  the 
ferocious  severity  of  our  criminal  code,  as  the 
members  of  this  body,  of  whom  John  Thomas 
Barry  demands  special  mention,  as  a  man  whose 
life  and  energies  were  devoted  for  years  to  this 
one  object  ?  Who  has  given  so  great  an  impulse 
to  popular  education  in  this  country  as  honest 
Joseph  Lancaster,  sustained  as  he  was  by  the 
better  judgment  and  the  generous  purse  of  the 
admirable  William  Allen?  And  in  the  general 
field  of  philanthropy,  the  gentleman  whom  we 
have  just  named,  together  with  Joseph  John 
G-urney  and  William  Forster,  compassing  sea 
and  land  as  they  did,  not  to  make  proselytes, 
but  to  visit  prisons,  to  succor  the  slave,  to  carry 
hope  to  the  criminal,  to  memorialise  Kings  and 
Governments  on  behalf  of  all  that  were  desolate 
and  oppressed,  have  always  appeared  to  us  men 
to  whom,  more  than  any  others  we  know,  may  be 
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applied,  with  least  of  impropriety,  those  memor- 
able words  that  strictly  ought  to  be  kept  conse- 
crated to  one  name  alone — "  They  went  about 
doing  good."  As  instances  of  boundless  gener- 
osity in  the  support  of  benevolent  and  humane 
purposes,  where  shall  we  find  names  to  surpass 
those  of  Richard  Reynolds  and  Joseph  Baton, 
of  Bristol ;  James  Cropper,  of  Liverpool ;  and  the 
late  venerable  Samuel  Gurney,  of  London.  But, 
perhaps,  more  important  and  effective,  if  less 
striking  than  these  individual  instances,  have 
been  some  of  the  corporate  exertions  of  the 
Friends  in  the  cause  of  benevolence,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  famine,  when  among  them- 
selves alone,  though  their  total  number  amounted 
only  to  some  17,000  or  18,000  persons,  a  sum  of 
£30,000  was  raised  and  disbursed,  beside  im- 
mense quantities  of  clothing  of  all  kinds.  And 
these  benefactions  were  administered,  not  by  the 
haods  of  strangers  or  mercenaries,  but  by  men 
and  women  of  their  own  number,  who  went  into 
the  heart  of  that  hideous  "  charnel-house  of  a 
nation"  which  the  sister  island  then  exhibited. 

We  say  nothing  of  their  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  because  it  has  become  a  sort  of  fashion 
to  look  upon  the  friends  of  international  peace 
as  though  they  were  enemies  of  the  human  race, 
who  deserve  only  to  be  hooted  and  howled  at, 
although  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  in 
the  better  time  which  will  come  upon  the  world 
hereafter,  the  men  who  had  the  courage  first  to 
declare  thjt  all  war  is  opposed  to  Christianity, 
will  be  regarded  with  the  same  gratitude  and 
veneration  as  those  are  already  who  ventured  to 
maintain,  at  a  time  when  that  truth  was  hardly 
less  acceptable,  that  all  religious  persecution  is 
opposed  to  Christianity.  We  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  pay  this  humble  tribute  to  a  body  which 
is  much  misunderstood  and  maligned,  that  our 
readers  may  see  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
possess  distinctions  more  worthy  and  honorable 
by  which  they  may  be  known  than  the  straight 
collar  and  the  broad  brim  hat,  which  alone  some 
of  our  contemooraries  seem  able  to  discern. 


BRITISH  COIiONIES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
The  British  Government  has  lately  turned  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  affairs  of  its  colonies  in 
Southern  Africa,  particularly  to  Caffraria.  Among 
other  important  measures,  the  sum  of  £40,000 
annually  for  three  years  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  for 
the  purpose  of  civilizing  the  people.  A  hospital 
has  been  erected,  which  has  already  attended  to 
twelve  thousand  native  patients.  A  plan  of  in- 
dustrial training  for  the  children  of  natives  has 
been  established,  and  an  extensive  system  of  road- 
making  commenced,  which,  in  a  social  and  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
country.  The  want  of  good  roads  has  hitherto 
been  much  felt  in  the  prosecution  of  intercourse 
and  business  in  times  of  peace,  and  in  the  sup- 
pression of  insurrection  and  the  arrest  of  disaffec- 
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tion  and  discontent  when  they  have  arisen  among  1 
the  natives.  The  benefits  which  the  enlightened 
administration  of  the  improvement  fund  has  con- 
ferred on  the  natives  has  made  them  say,  "  The 
English  people  do  not  hate  us,  but  vnsh  to  do  us 
good."  The  African  chiefs  have  lately  sent  forty 
of  their  sons  to  be  educated  at  the  Cape.  The 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town  has  also  visited  England 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  found  a  college 
in  which  the  sons  of  chiefs  may  be  trained  and 
educated  so  as  to  enable  them  to  forward  the 
cause  of  civilization  among  their  countrymen. 
Dr.  Livingstone  cordially  co-operates  in  the  good 
work.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  has  subscribed 
£1,500  towards  the  erection  of  the  college,  and 
other  individuals  have  subscribed  a  similar 
amount.  This  is  clearly  the  right  way  to  make 
British  rule  a  blessing  to  those  who  live  under 
it,  and  the  only  proper  mode  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  progress,  truth,  and  human  happiness. 

Colonization  Herald. 

FKIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  29.  1859. 

Memorials. — From  the  English  Annual 
Monitor  for  the  present  year,  we,  this  week,  take 
the  first  part  of  a  Memorial  of  Maria  Fox,  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Robert  Barclay,  the  Apolo- 
gist; the  remaining  portion  is  to  appear  next 
week,  and  will  be  followed  by  other  instructive  and 
interesting  memoirs  from  the  same  source. 


Friends  in  Englanc-Wc  copy,  in  this  num- 
ber, from  the  London  Morning  Star  of  the  23d  ult., 
an  article  which  justly  rebukes  the  unfair  state- 
ments and  misrepresentations  published  in  various 
periodicals,  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  Conference  of  Friends  in  London.  That 
editors  of  newspapers,  totally  unacquainted  with 
our  Discipline,  and  ignorant  of  the  principles  or 
foundation  of  our  testimony  to  Christian  sim- 
plicity in  all  things,  should  misapprehend  both  the 
motives  and  the  true  character  of  those  proceed- 
ings is  not  surprising;  but  when  we  see  other 
periodicals,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fiicts, 
withholding  from  their  readers  the  very  pro- 
positions which  were  considered  in  the  Con- 
ference, and  also  failing  to  give  any  informa- 
tion relative  to  their  real  character,  or  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  are  advocated,  yet  at  the  same 
time  misrepresenting  them  and  charging  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  them  with  taking  decisive 
steps  in  breaking  down  our  Christian  testimonies, 
and  with  designing  to  take  the  Society  back  into 
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an  alliance  by  marriage  with  "  persons  of  the 
world,  unequally  yoking  with  unbelievers," 
and  to  encourage  their  members  to  adopt  the 
fasliionahle  dress  and  manners,  and  the  compli- 
mentary language  and  titles  of  a  vain  world,  we 
can  only  lament  that  those  who  pursue  such  a 
course  are  so  blinded  by  prejudice  or  other  un- 
worthy influences  as  to  be  either  unable  to  per- 
ceive the  truth  themselves,  or  unwilling  that  it 
should  be  known  by  others. 

Having  already  endeavored  to  furnish  the 
readers  of  the  Review  with  a  full  statement  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  we  leave 
these  where  they  belong — under  the  cognizance 
and  decision  of  London  Yearly  Meeting — but  we 
are  glad  to  transfer  to  our  columns  the  following 
remarks  from  the  London  Friend,  on  the  im- 
portance of  our  members  being  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  our  principles,  and  "  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them," 
that  they  may  not  be  "  mere  consistent  observers 
of  outward  forms  and  peculiar  practices :" 

"  Turning  now  from  public  aflfairs  to  our  own 
Society,  the  year  1858  has  been  to  us  one  of 
unusual  interest  and  importance.  As  far  as  our 
internal  polity  is  concerned,  the  efi'ect  of  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  recent  Conference  can- 
not be  perceived  until  after  they  have  obtained 
the  sanction  of  our  next  Yearly  Meeting.  But 
with  the  public  at  large,  the  announcement  of 
the  Prize  Essays,  now  undergoing  the  scrutiny 
of  the  appointed  judges,  together  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference,  has  attracted  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  to  the  proceedings  and  posi- 
tion of  our  body.  These  subjects  have  been 
freely  discussed  in  many  periodicals  of  the  day. 
*  *  *  The  spirit  displayed  in  the  discussion  has 
been  very  various — acrid  and  venomous,  or  fair 
and  impartial,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
paper,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  writer ;  of 
these  we  do  not  purpose  here  to  speak.  *  *  *  The 
object  we  have  now  in  alluding  to  these  public 
notices,  is  to  urge  upon  Friends  the  great  and 
renewed  importance  of  being  able  to  give  a  I'ea- 
son  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them ;  to  show  to  the 
world  that  we  are  not  mere  consistent  observers 
of  outward  forms  and  peculiar  practices, — that 
we  have  a  living  root  and  ground  of  our  faith, 
and  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our  princi- 
ples. Our  early  Friends  were  not  backward  in 
investing  themselves,  Bible  in  hand,  with  the 
championship  of  the  truth  against  all  opponents  : 
thus  did  they  become  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill, 
and  earn  from  their  neighbors  the  good-will  and 
respect  which  have  descended,  we  fear  not  al- 
ways worthily,  to  us  their  successors. 

"  If,  by  means  of  the  attention  that  is  now 
drawn-  towards  us  by  these  public  comments, 
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somewliat  is  restored  of  that  spirit  which  ani- 
mated our  fathers,  '  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season,'  it  will  not  be  without  its  good  effect 
upon  us.  We  cannot  believe,  that  if  our  faith 
is  sound  and  scriptural^  any  discussion  of  this 
kind  can  hurt  us. 

"But,  in  order  for  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
maintain  that  position  and  that  reputation  which 
we  desire  to  see  it  occupy  among  Christian 
churches,  it  must  be  felt  as  an  individual  re- 
sponsibility by  every  member  of  the  Society.  A 
body  of  men  can  have  no  faith  distinct  from  the 
faith  of  the  members  of  that  body ;  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  Society  to  be  boldly  and  fairly  placed 
before  the  world,  each  individual  member  must 
be  faithful  to  the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
within  him.  We  may  fancy  our  own  individual 
influence  to  be  small  upon  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors ;  but  when  thought  to  be  smallest,  this  in- 
fluence may  often  unconsciously  be  the  greatest; 
we  none  of  us  can  tell  when  the  faith  we  profess 
has  been  placed  in  a  favorable  or  distorted  light 
by  a  thoughtless  or  unconscious  act  or  word. 
Upon  all  who  value  their  membership  in  our  So- 
ciety— and  for  those  who  do  not,  to  continue 
their  connection  with  it  is  an  injustice  to  their 
fellow-members — it  is  incumbent  to  observe  in- 
creased watchfulness,  lest  they  bring  discredit  on 
the  body  to  which  they  belong.  G-reat  is  the 
necessity  with  all  for  a  serious  and  prayerful  ex- 
amination of  the  grounds  of  their  own  religious 
convictions,  and  the  views  they  hold  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  should 
they  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent,  conscientious 
adherence  to  the  distinguishing  views  of  Friends, 
we  would  impress  the  duty  of  an  open  and  undis- 
guised adoption  of  these  views,  and  of  giving  a 
firm  and  unwavering  support  to  our  Society  in 
maintaining  a  public  profession  of  them." 

 ■  <«>  ■  

The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — As  many  farm- 
ers are,  probably,  about  to  form  plans  for  their 
spring  culture,  it  seems  desirable,  on  various 
grounds,  to  present  for  their  consideration  a  Re- 
port on  the  manufacture  of  syrup  and  sugar  from 
the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Agriculture  on  the  5th  inst.  '  It  was  intro- 
duced by  a  letter  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Society  from  Thomas  Ellicott,  of  Avondale, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  whose  character,  as  well  as  that 
of  Milton  Conard,  the  writer  of  the  Report,  is  a 
suflicient  voucher  for  the  honesty  and  accuracy 
of  its  statements.  It  is  hoped  that  this  example 
may  be  followed  in  many  places  throughout  the 
Middle  and  Western  States.  There  can  be  little 
difiiculty  in  a  number  of  neighboring  farmers 
joining  in  the  erection  of  a  mill  and  suitable 


boilers  for  their  common  use ;  or  in  agreeing  to 
cultivate  a  quantity  of  the  cane  sufficient  to  in- 
duce some  individual  to  establish  works  and  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  of  syrup  and  sugar  on 
his  own  account. 

The  Editor  learns,  from  private  sources,  that 
the  syrup  made  by  M.  Conard  was  of  excellent 
quality,  and  found  ready  sale  at  60  cents  per 
gallon.  In  reference  to  the  economy  and  profit 
of  the  business,  estimating  the  value  of  the 
syrup  at  the  wholesale  price  of  40  cents  per  gal- 
lon, we  find  the  following  statement  in  Thomas 
Ellicott 's  letter : — 

"  There  was  a  partial  failure  in  the  seed,  to  the 
amount  of  one-sixth  part  of  the  crop ;  a  loss  in 
the  stalk  from  being  cut  too  short,  and  a  loss  of 
at  least  ten  per  cent  from  imperfect  mnchinery 
for  expressing  the  juice.  These  drawbacks  re- 
moved, the  report  shows  that  an  ordinarily  favor- 
able crop  on  our  good  lands,  may  be  set  down  at 
275  to  300  gallons  of  syrup  to  the  acre.  But 
taking  my  crop  at  its  actual  product,  with  all  its 
deficiencies,  and  its  results,  as  compared  with  the 
cultivation  of  a  crop  of  corn,  it  may  be  fairly 
stated  as  follows : 

The  expense  and  labor  of  cultivating  an  acre 
of  Chinese  sugar  cane,  until  it  is  ready  to  cut 
from  the  ground  for  manufacturing,  is  precisely 
the  same  as  the  expense  of  cultivating  the  same 
quantity  of  land  in  Indian  corn  or  broom  corn. 

Assuming  my  crop  to  be  an  average  one,  and 
taking  the  sorghum,  or  cane,  at  this  point,  on 
land  that  would  produce  fifty  bushels  of  com 
per  acre,  which  is  an  over-estimate  of  the  land 
jjut  into  sorghum  by  me,  and  its  value,  as  com- 
pared with  a  crop  of  corn,  is  as  follows : 
2t7  gallons 'of  syrup,  at  40  cts.  per  gallon,  $86  80 
40  bushels  of  sorghum  seed,  at  40  cts.  per 

bushel,  16  00 

$102  80 

Deduct  expense  of  manufacturing  syrup,  12 

cts.  per  gallon,  -       -       -       -       -       -    26  04 

Leaves  as  net  proceeds  of  sorghum  per  acre,  76  76 
Fifty  bushels  of  unhusked  corn  in  the  field  can- 
not, upon  an  average  of  years,  be  estimated  as 
worth  more  than  fifty  cents  a  bushel  in  Chester 
county.  This  is  twenty-five  dollars;  which,  de- 
ducted from  the  foregoing  $76  76,  leaves  a  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  sorghum  of  $51  76,  or 
shows  a  crop  of  over  three  times  the  value  *of 
Indian  corn. 

Or,  to  put  the  comparison  in  a  different  light, 
simplifying  the  operation  still  more  to  the  farmer, 
the  manufacturer  of  the  synip,  in  Chester  county, 
this  year,  charged  15  cents  per  gallon  for  manu- 
facturing the  small  lots  of  cane  brought  to  him. 
He  would  willingly  receive  a  third  part  of  the 
syrup  instead,  wherever  the  cane  was  furnished 
in  any  considerable  quantities. 
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Taking  the  product  of  an  acre  at  -  217  galls. 
And  deducting  one-third  for  manufactur- 

ing,     -  " 

Leaves  145  " 

of  syrup,  together  with  40  bushels  of  seed, 
weighing  40  pounds  to  the  bushel,  as  the  clear 
product  of  an  acre  of  the  sorghum  to  the  culti- 
vator. 

Thus  we  see  that,  at  any  rate  whatever,  within 
the  widest  range  of  prices  that  can  fairly  be  as- 
sumed as  the  price  of  the  syrup,  the  value  of  the 
sorghum  crop  is  more  than  double  the  value  of 
the  corn  crop,  and  at  the  rates  at  which  it  has 
sold  readily  by  the  barrel  in  this  country,  the 
present  year,  is  more  than  three  times  its  value. 

It  is  easily  seen,  from  this  statement,  that  the 
calculation  of  profits  may  be  made  much  more 
favorable  to  the  sorghum  cultivation  by  estimating 
what  this  experiment  shows  may  be  done  on 
lands  where  all  the  conditions  of  the  crop  are 
favorable ;  but  I  see  no  way  in  which  the  result 
can  be  rendered  less  promising  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  cane.  The  results  here  shown  are  a  mini- 
mum which  any  fair  experiment,  in  any  good 
season,  may  be  fairly  expected  to  exceed." 


Married,  At  Hopewell  Meeting,  Frederick  Co., 
Virginia,  on  Fourth  day,  the  12th  instant,  Townsend 
Sharpless,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Rebecca  and  the  late  William  Jolliflfe. 


Died  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  in  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  on  the  24th  of  the  11th  mo.  1858,  Orlando 
W.  Denkis,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  after  an  ill-, 
ness  of  three  weeks,  in  which  time  many  salutary 
remarks  fell  from  his  lips.  It  appears  from  his  own 
statement  that  many  conflicts  of  mind  were  his  lot. 
A  proneness  to  the  customs  and  fashions  of  the  world 
and  improper  associations  led  him  out  from  the  sim- 
plicity the  truth  requires.  Though  many  would 
term  his  departures  not  much  out  of  the  way,  yet 
they  became  a  burthen  to  him.  He  was,  through 
his  sickness,  inclined  frequently  to  converse  on  heav- 
enly things,  not  so  much  as  naming  his  outward  af- 
fairs, exoej)t  at  one  time.  Nearly  a  week  before  he 
died,  in  conversation  with  his  father  and  mother,  he 
said,  ' '  I  have  run  too  much  into  the  fashions  and 
customs  of  the  world,  aud  have  not  enough  shunned 
bad  company.  0,  what  a  hurt  bad  company  is." 
He  tenderly  expostulated  with  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters to  obey  their  dear  father  and  mother,  shun  bad 
company,  and  dress  plainly.  "0,"  said  he,  "through 
the  mercies  of  Christ  .Jesus,  my  sins  are  all  forgiven. 
How  glorious,  how  beautiful,  it  is  where  I  am  going. 
It  needeth  not  the  light  of  the  sun  nor  of  the  moon, 
for  tho  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 
Air  pure,  all  glorious.  No  half  way  work  will  do. 
The  Lord  requires  the  whole  heart.  Nothing  unclean 
or  impure  can  ever  enter  that  glorious  place.  Live 
near  the  Lord  and  the  principles  of  our  Society.  For 
the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Friends  faithfully 
maintained,  are  what  will  bear  a  tribulated  spirit  up 
at  such  an  hour  as  this."  In  the  evening  of  the  23d 
ho  called  several  young  people  that  were  present 
singly  to  liis  bed  side,  and  addressed  them  in  the 
most  all'ectionate  language  to  prepare  to  meet  their 
Father  in  Heaven.  The  last  two  days  of  his  sickness 
he  had  great  bodily  suffering,  yet  in  the  very  midst 


of  his  agony  he  was  enabled  to  praise  his  God  who 
had  delivered  him  from  the  thraldom  of  sin.  Ad- 
dressing his  fatlier  he  said,  "  I  want  thee  to  keep  up 
thy  practice  of  collecting  thy  family  together  once 
every  day,  and  reading  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, for  they  have  been  seasons  of  instruction  to 
me."  Thus  died  one  who  through  the  mercies  of 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  was  enabled  to  lisp  his  praise 
unto  the  last. 

Died,  in  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  12th  mo.  30th,  1858, 
Arnold  Aldkich,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  during  a  long,  laborious  and  useful 
life,  manifested  both  by  word  and  deed,  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  its  distinctive  principles. 

 ,  In  Montgomery  County,  Indiana,  on  the 

13th  instant,  Timothy,  youngest  son  of  Timothy 
D.  and  Michal  B.  Johnson,  in  the  25th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  member  of  Sugar  River  Monthly 
Meeting. 

His  disease  was  one  of  gradual  progress,  during 
which  time  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  future  pros- 
pects. And  notwithstanding  tliis  dear  young  friend 
had  been  of  unreproached  moral  character,  and  of  a 
quiet,  unassuming,  unoffending  disposition,  yet  he 
found  a  work  of  preparation  to  do,  before  he  could 
see  his  way  clear,  or  feel  that  he  would  be  a  fit  asso- 
ciate for  angels  in  light.  In  view  of  this,  he  suffered 
much  conflict  in  the  early  part  of  his  sickness ;  at 
times  stating  to  his  friends  that,  although  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  much  in  his  way,  yet  he  was  not 
able  to  see  his  way  entirely  clear  ;  yet,  as  he  became 
enabled  to  resign  his  whole  will,  the  Lord,  in  his  re- 
deeming mercy,  cleared  away  the  gloomy  mist  from 
his  prospect,  enabling  him  to  give  evidence  to  his 
numerous  relatives  and  friends,  that  in  the  Re- 
deemer's love  he  was  enabled  to  pass  from  earth  in 
peace. 

 ,  near  the  close  of  her  seventy-third  year,  on 

the  first  instant,  Mercy  Mitchell,  a  beloved  elder 
of  Cincinnati  Monthly  Meeting,  which  station  she 
had  occupied  and  truly  adorned  for  |many  years. 

Her  walk  in  this  life  was  that  of  a  practical,  earnest, 
humble-minded  Christian;  and  in  her  death  the  poor, 
the  afflicted,  and  the  orphan,  have  lost  an  active, 
sympathizing  friend. 

In  conversation  with  a  friend  at  her  bedside  a  few 
days  before  her  death,  she  said,  "How  much  I  de- 
sire a  more  diligent  and  earnest  searching  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  particularly  for  the  young  ;  unite 
yourselves  together,  study  them  earnestly,  system- 
atically, prayerfully;  they  will  guide  you  in  wisdom's 
way,  and  teach  you  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

As  the  time  of  her  departure  drew  nigh,  her  body 
much  enfeebled  by  illness,  but  her  intellect  bright 
and  clear,  she  expressed  her  entire  peace  of  mind  in 
the  prospect,  and  said,  "My  confidence  is  in  the 
everlasting  arms,  and  I  feel  that  they  are  around  me." 

Nearer  the  close,  and  while  evidently  in  great  pain, 
one  of  her  children  inquired  if  her  mind  continued 
peaceful  amid  so  much  sufl'ering,  she  replied,  "very 
peaceful,  very  ;  my  Redeemer  is  near,  very  near." 

And  thus  in  steadfast  faith  and  hope  in  the  blood 
of  a  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  she  passed  away. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  William  Mod- 

lin  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  on  the  28th  of  11th 
month,  1858,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  Nathan 
Modlin,  a  member  of  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
after  a  severe  illness  of  about  two  weeks,  which  he 
was  enabled  to  bear  with  Christian  fortitude  and  re- 
signation. Much  weighty  counsel  dropped  from  him 
during  his  sickness,  warning  the  youth  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  advising  his  brother  and  sisters  to 
be  obedient  to  their  parents,  and  prepare  to  follow 
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him.  He  was  frequently  engaged  in  prayer  for  the 
preservation  of  the  family  and  others.  On  being 
asked  by  his  father  if  he  was  willing  to  die,  he  said 
"yes, "  and  added  that  he  had  dreaded  death,  but  that 
fear  was  removed,  and  death  seemed  to  have  no  ter- 
ror to  his  mind.  On  one  occasion,  in  speaking  of  at- 
tending religious  meetings,  he  exhorted  those  pre- 
sent to  be  diligent  in  the  performance  of  this  religi- 
ous duty. 

Died,  In  Randolph  Co.,  N.  C.  on  the  19th  of  12th 
mo.  1858,  Calvin  Jones,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Susannah  .Jones,  (the  latter  de- 
ceased,) a  member  of  Marlboro  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  yet  tender  and 
sympathizing,  beloved  and  respected  by  those  who 
knew  him,  and  unassuming  in  his  manner.  He  was 
looked  to  with  a  hope  of  usefulness  in  Society. 

He  bore  a  protracted  illness  with  much  patience 
and  resignation. 


tanner's  lectures. 

The  Subscriber  will  send  (post-paid)  the  above  in- 
teresting work  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

He  will  furnish  twenty-five  copies  or  more  at  40 
cents  each,  and  deliver  them  at  his  own  expense. 

He  proposes  to  print  a  cheap  edition  in  paper 
covers,  and  send  post-paid  for  30  cents  each,  or  25 
cents  in  quantities. 

HENRY  LONGSTRETH, 
1336  Chestnut  St.  Philada. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth  day, 
the  16th  of  Second  month,  next. 

The  Semi-Annual  Examination  will  begin  on  Sec- 
ond day,  the  31st  instant,  and  continue  two  days. 
Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  at  the  Col- 
lege to  the  Superintendent,  or  at  the  office.  No.  109 
North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia.  If  by  letter,  the 
application  should  be  addressed  to  the  ' '  Secretary  of 
the  Managers  of  Haverford  College,  care  of  Wm.  Mac- 
NiVEN,  Agent,"  as  above. 

The  age  of  the  applicant,  and  whether  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  must  be  distinctly 
stated,  and  in  all  cases  the  applicants  must  present 
certificates  from  the  last  teacher  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  studies  pursued.  The  attention  of  pa- 
rents is  especially  requested  to  this  necessajry  condi- 
tion, as  disappointment  or  delay  must  occur  when 
it  is  not  complied  with. 

Philada.  1st  Mo.,  1859.— 6t. 


INTERESTING  PACTS  CONCERNING  THE  OCEAN. 

The  popular  notion  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed, that  the  Atlantic  ocean  was  many  feet 
higher  than  the  Pacific,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
has  been  formally  exploded.  It  has  been  con- 
clusively ascertained,  after  a  series  of  tidal  ob- 
servations, carried  on  with  the  utmost  scientific 
care,  at  Panama  and  Aspinwall  bay,  and  con- 
nected by  accurate  levels  along  the  line  of  rail- 
road, that  the  mean  height  of  the  two  oceans  is 
exactly  the  same ;  although,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rise  of  tide  of  both  places,  there  are, 
of  course,  times  when  one  of  the  oceans  is  higher 
or  lower  than  the  other ;  but  their  mean  level, 
that  is  to  say,  their  height  at  half-tide,  is  now 
proved  to  be  precisely  the  same. 

A  peculiar  phenomenon  is  the  deceptive  ap- 


pearance of  the  waves.  If  we  observe  the  waves 
continually  approaching  the  shore,  we  must  be 
convinced  that  this  apparent  motion  is  not  one  in 
which  the  water  has  any  share ;  for,  were  it  so, 
the  waters  of  the  sea  would  soon  be  heaped  upon 
the  shores,  and  would  inundate  the  adjacent 
country.  But,  so  far  from  the  waters  partaking 
of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  waves  in  approach- 
ing the  shore,  this  motion  of  the  waves  continues, 
even  when  the  waters  are  retiring.  If  we  ob- 
serve a  fiat  strand  when  the  tide  is  ebbing,  we 
shall  still  find  the  waves  moving  towards  the 
shore. 

The  effect  of  a  gale  descends  to  a  comparatively 
small  distance  below  the  surface,  the  sea  being 
probably  tranquil  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  feet ;  were  it  not  so,  the  water 
would  be  turbid,  and  shell-fish  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Anything  that  diminishes  the  friction 
of  the  wind  smooths  the  surface  of  the  sea — for 
example,  oil,  or  a  small  stream  of  packed  ice, 
which  suppresses  even  a  swell.  When  the  air 
is  moist,  its  attraction  for  water  is  diminished, 
and  consequently,  so  is  the  friction. — N.  A.  and 
U.  S.  Gazette. 


Rejport  on  the  manufacture  of  Syrup  and  Sugar 
from  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 

Having  given  some  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  the  last  two  seasons, 
I  have  engaged,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  its  manu- 
facture into  syrup  and  sugar,  and  at  the  request 
of  my  friend,  Thomas  Ellicott,  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  furnish  the  results  of  my  observations 
and  experience  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it 
may  concern.  Though  I  am  fully  conscious  that 
to  many  persons  in  the  community  the  facts  here 
stated  are  entirely  familiar,  yet  it  is  hoped  that 
the  hints  contained  in  the  following  report  may 
serve  to  aid  public  opinion  in  duly  estimating  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  soi'ghum  as  an  article  of 
culture.  And  it  has  been  no  small  part  of  my 
design,  in  the  details  given,  in  some  measure  to 
assist  enterprising  farmers  in  introducing  into 
their  communities  the  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture on  their  own  soil,  and  with  their  own  hands, 
of  a  commodity  of  such  obvious  value — -an  article 
of  domestic  necessity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which 
has  heretofore  drawn  largely  upon  the  financial 
resources  of  our  people. 

The  largest  lot  of  cane  worked  up  by  me  this 
season  was  raised  by  Thomas  Ellicott,  of  Avon^ 
dale,  who  has  taken  more  interest  in  this  subject, 
probably,  than  any  other  man  in  Chester  county ; 
and  was  induced  to  engage  in  its  cultivation  by 
no  other  motive,  as  I  believe,  than  that  of  test- 
ing the  "  Sorghum  question,"  by  a  fair  and  open 
experiment,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large. 

The  ground  selected  by  him  was  a  sod,  such 
as  would  produce  in  a  good  season  some  forty 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  per  acre.    It  was  broken 
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up  early  in  April,  and  planted  without  manure 
of  any  kind  about  the  1st  of  May,  in  hills  three 
feet  apart  each  way.    The  season  being  unusually 
wet  and  cold,  much  of  this  seed  failed  to  germ- 
inate, leaving  many  hills  entirely  vacant,  and  the 
remainder  so  thin  that  when  weeded  as  judicious- 
ly as  the  case  would  admit,  did  not  leave  an 
average  of  over  two  and  a  half  stalks  to  the  hill, 
instead  of  three  or  four  as  was  designed.  The 
cultivation  was  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  used 
in  Indian  corn.    The  cutting  commenced  on  the 
4th  of  October,  when  the  seeds  appeared  gener- 
ally ripe,  and  it  was  nearly  all  worked  up  by  the 
20th  of  the  same  month.    This  lot,  containing 
four  acres  and  ten  perches,  yielded  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-three  gallons  of  syrup,  or  a  fraction 
over  217  gallons  to  the  acre  ;  and  it  is  hut  due 
to  remark  that  some  25  gallons  per  acre  were  lost 
by  a  misconstruction  of  orders  in  cutting  the  cane 
about  one  joint  higher  from  the  ground  on  an 
average  throughout  than  economy  would  require ; 
so  that  the  positive  yield  of  this  piece  of  gi-ound, 
under  all  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of  its 
culture,  should  have  been  242  gallons  to  the  acre. 
And  I  may  observe  here  that,  having  worked  up 
small  lots  of  cane  for  over  thirty  of  my  neighbors, 
this  fall,  I  measured  carefidly  several  pieces  of 
gTound  whose  produce  had  passed  through  my 
hands,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  more  cer- 
tainly what  an  acre  of  ground  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances might  be  expected  to  produce.  The 
result  of  this  examination  gives  an  average  of  245 
gallons.    And  it  is  due  to  state  in  this  connec- 
tion that,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  per- 
formance of  our  mill,  we  have  to  admit  that  at 
least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  saccharine  remained  in 
the  stalk,  which,  if  our  works  had  been  sufficient- 
ly strong,  should  have  been  extracted.    This  im- 
portant fact  being  taken  into  account,  will  swell 
the  average  produce  per  acre  to  269^  gallons. 
And  from  what  I  have  observed  of  the  culture 
and  management  of  the  several  lots  of  cane  em- 
braced in  the  estimate  alluded  to  above,  I  cannot 
but  believe  this  result  to  be  entirely  inside  of 
what  nut)/  be  done  on  good  land,  in  an  ordinarily 
favorable  season. 

A  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  seed,  the 
culture,  time  of  cutting,  keeping  it  after  being 
cut,  method  and  cost  of  manufacturing  syrup,  are 
added. 

Seed. — Cultivators  of  the  sorghum  will  need 
to  be  scrupulously  careful  lest  the  seed  they  plant 
should  bo  hybridised  with  broom  corn  or  other 
plants  of  the  same  genus,  and  to  obtain  that 
which  has  been  thoroughly  ripened.  Broom  corn 
growing  some  hundred  yards  distant,  has  been 
known  so  to  affect  the  seed  as  to  render  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  almost  worthless. 

Culture. — It  is  of  importance  to  the  success 
of  its  cultivation  that  the  ground  selected  should 
be  so  elevated  as  to  be  clear  of  liability  to  exces- 
sive moisture;  for  although,  when  well  matured, 
the  sorghum  will  bear  more  frost  than  Indian 


corn,  yet  it  is  liable  to  material  injury  from  early 
frosts  in  this  latitude,  when  in  cold,  clay  soils. 
The  earth  should  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  tilth 
before  the  seeds  are  committed  to  its  keeping. 
As  a  method  of  planting,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  plan  adopted  by  T.  E.,  on  the  four  acre  lot, 
described  above,  is  perhaps  as  economical  as 
almost  any  other;  though  the  drill  may  be 
used  to  great  advantage  on  clean  ground,  if  it 
can  be  made  to  drop  the  quantity  of  seed  de- 
sired. During  the  subsequent  cultivation,  T 
think  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  about  one  stalk 
to  three  superficial  feet,  removing  such  suckers 
and  inferior  stalks  as  are  likely  to  be  backward  in 
ripening. 

Cutting. — As  to  the  time  of  cutting,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  sufficiently  ripe  for  syrup,  when 
the  seeds  become  generally  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
but  will  continue  to  improve  in  quality,  if  left 
to  stand  till  the  temperature  falls  to  32°  F.,  or 
even  lower.  But  "  delay  is  dangerous,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  of  the  season,  and  the 
time  required  to  work  up  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cane.  It  should  be  cut  obliquely,  just 
above  the  crown  roots,  and  one  or  two  joints 
lopped  off  at  the  top.  I  think  the  blades  are 
stripped  off  more  freely  after  cutting  than  while 
standing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  "  pays  "  to  tie 
up  the  cane  in  small  bundles,  before  attempting 
to  load  it,  in  order  to  facilitate  handling. 

Keeping  Cane. — The  cane,  if  uninjured  by 
severe  frosts  before  cutting,  may  be  kept  good 
several  weeks,  if  protected  from  excessive  wet  and 
hard  freezing.  This  may  be  done  either  by  hous- 
ing or  by  placing  in  winrows,  on  rails  or  boards, 
and  covering  with  straw. 

Fodder,  Seed  and  Crushed  Cane. — The 
tops,  after  the  seed  have  been  knocked  off  with 
the  threshing  machine,  together  with  the  blades, 
when  properly  cured,  make  the  best  of , provender 
for  all  kinds  of  stock  that  eat  hay.  The  seed,  of 
which  thirty  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  weigh- 
ing some  forty  pounds  per  bushel,  may  be  ex- 
pected as  a  fair  crop,  is  much  like  broom  com, 
and  when  ground  makes  excellent  feed.  The 
pressed  cane  or  bagasse  (if  the  mill  does  its  duty) 
is  of  no  value  for  fodder ;  but  may  make  some 
manure  when  rotted,  or  might  be  useful  as  fuel 
for  evaporating  the  juice.  A  small  amount  of 
vinegar  may  be  got  out  of  it,  and  1  should  judge 
from  its  fibrous  texture,  that  afterwards  it  would 
make  ropes,  or  excellent  paper  material.  Our 
■  crusher  is  a  light  one  horse,  two  roller,  cast  iron 
mill,  capable  of  expressing  about  forty  gallons  of 
juice  ])er  hour — cost  fifty  dollars.  The  boilers 
have  wooden  sides  and  sheet  iron  bottoms,  and 
are  set  on  brickwork,  so  that  the  fire  reaches  the 
bottom,  but  cannot  approach  the  sides. 

There  are  three  of  them  ;  one  holding  eighty- 
eight  gallons  we  use  as  a  clarifier,  and  it  is  set  at 
a  height  which  admits  the  juice  to  be  run  into 
it  from  the  vessel  under  the  mill,  and  higher  by 
the  depth  of  itself  than  the  other  two ;  so  that 
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when  ready  the  clarified  juice  is  run  into  either 
of  the  others.  These  holding  seventy-two  gallons, 
are  used  for  evaporating,  and  finishing.  For 
neutralising  the  acid  and  clarifying  I  have  used 
super-carbonate  of  soda,  which  was  applied  after 
the  juice  had  been  brought  gently  to  the  boiling 
point  and  the  first  scum  removed,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  small  quantities  while  much  green 
matter  was  evolved  ;  still  removing  the  scum  after 
each  application  of  the  soda,  when  suiSciently 
coagulated  to  part  from  the  fluid.  The  evapora- 
tion was  continued  as  rapidli/  as  possible  after 
coming  into  the  lower  boilers,  until  the  mass  had 
reached  a  density  of  some  25°,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  slacken  the  fire,  and  proceed  with 
much  care,  to  avoid  running  it  over  or  scorching 
the  syrup.  The  operator  will  very  soon  be  able 
to  determine  when  the  batch  is  sufficiently  done, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  boiling  mass  rising  in 
somewhat  larger  and  regular  inequalities  of  sur- 
face, and  receding  with  a  little  snap  on  the  es- 
cape of  the  steam.  Yet  I  have  found  it  best  oc- 
casionally to  test  the  strength  of  the  syrup  by  the 
use  of  Beaume's  saccharometer  and  a  thermometer 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  standard  I  assumed 
was  about  36°  to  31°  B.  at  60°  F.  This  may 
have  been  beyond  what  was  really  necessary,  but, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  especially,  it  was  best  to 
err  on  the  safe  side,  if  err  we  must.  When  the 
batch  was  sufiiciently  done  the  fire  was  immedi- 
ately checked  till  the  charge  was  removed  into 
the  cooler,  and  a  fresh  supply  introduced  from 
the  clarifying  boiler.  These  three  boilers,  when 
well  managed,  were  fully  equal  to  the  capacity  of 
the  mill,  and  have  yielded  over  eighty  gallons  of 
syrup  per  day,  though  I  regard  sixty-three 
gallons,  with  these  fixtures,  a  reasonable  day's 
work.  In  the  consumption  of  fuel  we  must  have 
been  prodigal,  using  about  three-fourths  of  a  cord 
for  every  sixty-three  gallons.  There  were  some 
obvious  deficiencies  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
furnaces  to  account  for  this,  which,  if  removed, 
would  probably  reduce  the  consumption  to  two- 
thirds  of  this  quantity. 

Cost  of  Manufacture. — With  this  imper- 
fect apparatus  the  actual  cost  of  making  syrup 
after  the  cane  was  prepared  and  brought  to  the 
mill,  did  not  vary  much  from  eleven  cents  per 
gallon ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  all 
that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  syrup  may 
be  made  for  ten  to  twelve  cents,  aLud.  possibly  with 
profit  at  the  former  rate,  if  done  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale,  and  with  such  appliances  as  may  be 
obtained. 

Our  experiments  for  obtaining  sugar  are  not 
yet  fully  closed  for  the  season ;  for,  although  win- 
ter has  come,  I  still  have  a  lot  of  cane  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  cut,  near  two  months  ago.  We 
have  succeeded  in  our  experiments  in  making 
sugar,  and  in  quantity  and  quality  it  seems  quite 
encouraging,  though  in  color  it  is  not  so  satisfac- 
tory, having  in  its  complexion  that  distinguished 
characteristic   which,  in  spite  of  its  positive 


worth,  fixes  on  it  the  degradation  of  being  "  low 
•priced."  Although  in  the  trials  I  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  report  of  J.  S.  Lovering,  of  1857, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  his  kindness  for  more 
minute  instructions,  personally  rendered,  I  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  produce  a  crystallization 
sufficiently  perfect  to  part  freely  with  the  residue; 
and  I  think  it  is  in  consequence  of  this,  and  the 
ill  adaptation  of  our  boilers  in  part,  that  our  pro- 
duction has  so  far  been  of  a  dark  color.  But  I 
feel  entire  confidence  that  we  can  yet  make  sugar 
from  the  sorghum,  that  will  not  only  be  cheap 
enough,  but  of  quality  good  enough  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes. 

1  must,  therefore,  say,  in  relation  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  raising  and  manufacturing  our  own 
sugar  and  molasses  in  this  latitude,  that  there  is 
no  longer  left  any  room  to  doubt.  The  experi- 
ments of  the  past  season  go  to  show  conclusively 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  States  can  success- 
fully copipete  with  their  agricultural  brethren 
of  the  South  in  the  production  of  syrup  equal  in 
weight  and  superior  in  flavor  to  the  very  best 
molasses  sent  us  from  Louisiana,  and  in  no  re- 
spect inferior  to  the  finest  "  golden  syrup"  of 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  ;  and  they  also  show  that, 
while  the  interest  of  the  farmer  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  giving  to  the  sorghum  a  place  in 
his  system  of  culture,  an  equal  benefit  will  arise 
to  the  community  at  large  from  the  diminished 
rates  at  which  these  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  may  be  furnished  ;  while,  as  a  natural  result, 
some  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars,  now  annually 
sent  out  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  may 
be  retained  within  the  channels  of  our  own  trade. 
I  will  here  close  this  imperfect  sketch  by  saying 
that,  in  the  statements  and  suggestions  made  in 
this  paper,  I  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  not 
to  mislead  in  reference  to  any  feature  of  the  sub- 
ject j  but,  if  possible,  to  aid  in  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  community  to  the  value  of  the  Chinese 
sugar  caue,  and  at  the  same  time  to  yield  for  the 
use  of  others  what  little  my  own  experience  has 
induced.  Milton  Conakd. 

West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  4,  1858. 


horticulture  in  PALESTINE. 

The  pomegranate  ripens  its  fruit  in  September, 
and  is  in  great  request  in  Palestine.  The  tree 
grows  there  about  twenty  feet  high.  In  this 
month  families  lay  by  a  store  of  the  fruit  for 
winter  use.  There  are  said  to  be  three  varieties 
— one  very  acid,  one  sweet,  and  one  of  medium 
flavor  between  the  other  two.  The  first  is  often 
substituted  for  vinegar.  The  others  are  eaten 
with  sugar  and  with  rose  water,  and  used  also  in 
a  dried  state  in  cookery.  The  mulberry  tree  is 
cultivated  in  great  quantities  in  the  district  of 
Lebanon,  and  silk  forms  a  considerable  product 
of  that  region  The  Sorghum  Saccharatum, 
which  is  now  occupyin'g  much  of  the  attention  of 
agriculturists  in  this  country,  has  for  ages  been 
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an  important  product  of  Syria,  where  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Dourra ;  and  it  is  cultivated 
there  for  its  grain,  and  not  for  the  cane,  nor 
materially  for  fodder.  In  Egypt  the  stalks  and 
straw  are  used  for  the  roofs  of  huts  and  cabins. 
A  good  white  flour  is  made  from  the  grain,  and 
is  baked  in  cakes.  Millet  and  rice  are  grains 
that  are  used  in  considerable  quantities  in  Pales- 
tine ;  but  the  latter  is  not  raised  in  suflBcient 
bulk  to  supply  the  native  market.  Lentils  and 
chick  pea  (c/ter  aritinmii)  are  consumed  in  large 
quantity  as  vegetables  by  the  natives;  lupins, 
also,  are  used  in  the  same  way.  Indigo  is  in- 
digenous in  several  parts  of  Syria,  and  it  is  cul- 
tivated to  some  extent ;  the  quality  of  it  being 
good,  and  much  superior  to  that  grown  in  Egypt. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  seems  to  be  the  best 
locality  for  it.  Madder,  also,  is  a  valuable  plant, 
but  seems  not  to  be  cultivated  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Of  oil-producing  plants,  in  addition  to  the 
olive,  the  castor-oil  plant  and  the  sesamum  oricn- 
tale  are  the  principal  ones.  But  the  medical 
properties  of  the  former  appear  to  be  unknown  to 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country;  and  it  is 
simply  for  lamps  and  general  purposes  that  the 
oil  from  it  is  used. 


OFFICE-HUNTING. 

Office-hunting  is  the  besetting  folly  and  sin  of 
this  Union.  It  ruins  more  men,  blights  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  more  families,  and  inflicts  greater 
injury  upon  the  general  welfare,  than  almost  any 
other  existing  evil. 

In  a  young  and  growing  country  like  this,  with 
many  undeveloped  resources,  and  openings  in 
every  walk  of  life,  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  every  mental  and  physical  energy  of  her 
citizens,  it  is  a  sad  sign  to  see  thousands  cast 
aside  these  tempting  opportunities  for  a  sure  ad- 
vance upon  the  high  road  to  honor  or  wealth,  for 
the  paltry  rewards  that  oflScial  employment  can 
bestow.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  the  nation  that 
such  energies  should  be  wasted,  as  well  as  to  the 
deluded  and  misguided  men  who  prefer  the  de- 
vious, uncertain,  and  unsafe  path  of  political  in- 
trigue, in  which  they  are  liable,  at  almost  any 
moment,  to  be  undermined,  to  the  manly  and  in- 
dependent position  which,  with  ordinary  industry 
and  prudence,  can  be  acquired  either  in  the  agri- 
cultural, mercantile,  mechanical,  or  professional 
walks  of  life. 

The  path  of  the  office-seeker  is  full  of  shoals 
and  quicksands.  The  success  of  his  party  V\h 
nearly  always  ])roblcmatical,  and  with  its  defeat 
all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  are  blighted.  But 
supposing  it  to  be  successful,  if  he  is  not  a  nomi- 
nee elected  by  the  people,  and  if  he  only  expects 
office  by  appointment,  he  finds  hundreds  of  com- 
petitors springing  up  from  every  quarter,  and  in 
the  general  rush,  his  chances  of  success  arc  like 
those  of  the  holder  of  a  lotterj'-ticket  lor  drawing  I 
a  first-class  prize.    For  long  and  weary  days  and  1 


I  nights  he  must  experience  all  the  agony  of  hope 
deferred,  and  in  intervals  of  this  kind,  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  grow  neglectful  of  their 
ordinary  duties  and  pursuits,  forfeit  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  carried  them  on  successfully  through  life, 
and,  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  in  grasping  at  the 
shadow,  lose  the  substance. 

There  are  few  offices  in  which  men  can  honestly 
advance  their  fortunes  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent; and  those  which  are  of  a  decidedly  lucra- 
tive character  are  so  eagerly  sought,  that  more 
money  is  spent  in  the  efi'orts  to  acquire  them  by 
the  numerous  candidates,  than  the  successful  as- 
pirant is  enabled  to  realize ;  and  while  a  few,  a 
very  few,  are  successful  in  these  hotly-contested 
struggles,  and  have  prudence  enough  to  resist 
the  strong  temptations  and  necessities  for  ex- 
travagant expenditure  which  accompany  the 
possession  of  their  offices,  on  every  hand  we  see 
wrecked  and  ruined  men  who  have  frittered  away 
their  manhood  and  squandered  a  moderate  com- 
petency in  fruitless  endeavors  to  climb  the  slip- 
pery ladder  of  political  preferment.  As  to  the 
office-holders  who  have  escaped  all  the  perils  and 
overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  have  been  too 
mighty  for  their  competitors,  what  is  their  posi- 
tion ?  The  great  mass  of  them,  by  the  time  they 
are  fairly  warm  in  their  seats,  familiar  with  their 
new  duties,  and  unfitted  by  habit  for  their  former 
enployments,  are  summarily  discharged,  and  be- 
come comparatively  helpless  and  worthless  mem- 
bers of  society. 

The  permanence  of  their  positions  depends 
upon  the  course  of  the  ever- changing  currents  of 
American  politics,  the  impulses  of  the  people  or 
the  whims  of  those  who  happen  to  obtain  the 
stations  which  possess  the  appointing  power. 
Even  while  they  are  in  office,  at  the  moderate 
salaries  theyusually  obtain,  there  is  little  to  satisfy 
their  avarice  or  their  ambition.  The  feelings 
which  inspire  them  are  well  described  in  a  late 
article  by  Mr.  Connel,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle,  who,  after  holding  the 
post  of  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  First  Controller 
of  the  Treasury  Department  for  one  year,  re- 
signed.   He  says  : 

"  We  return  with  feelings  of  pleasure  to  the 
chair  editorial,  after  an  absence  of  one  year.  A 
year  in  the  public  service  at  Washington  has  had 
the  eflfect  of  convincing  us  thai  the  private  sta- 
tion is  the  post  of  honor,  pleasure,  and  profit;  and 
we  quit  public  office  gladly,  voluntarily,  and 
without  a  single  regret  at  the  loss  of  its  honors 
or  emoluments.  It  seems  strange  that  there 
should  be  such  a  fascination  in  those  positions  at 
Washington  for  the  young  men  of  our  country. 
When  obtained,  they  are  but  living  graves,  in 
which  the  occupant  buries  his  hopes,  his  ambi- 
tion, and  his  energies.  No  matter  how  brilliant, 
how  intelligent,  how  industrious,  he  becomes 
metamorphosed  into  the  tread-mill  horse,  pursu- 
ing the  same  weary,  never  changing  round,  until 
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death  sets  him  free.  No  matter  how  energetic, 
the  weary  routine  of  official  life  lies  crushingly 
upon  his  enei'gies  and  aspirations.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  such  a  life  did  not  suit  us,  and  that 
we  would  not,  while  young  and  in  health, 
sell  out  our  future  for  an  annuity  of  $2,000  per 
year,  at  the  will  of  changing  political  dynasties." 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  matter,  of 
more  importance  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
Since  this  greedy  race  of  office-hunters  is  spread 
almost  as  thickly  over  the  land  as  lice  over  Egypt 
during  the  plague,  they  dull  and  weary  the  pub- 
lic ear  with  their  importunities,  and  by  dint  of 
their  audacity,  perseverance,  and  persistent  efforts, 
frequently  obtain  important  position  •  for  which 
they  are  wholly  unqualified,  and  which,  if  the 
public  interest  prevailed  and  the  honest  unbiased 
judgment  of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  was 
fairly  expressed,  would  be  conferred  upon  men 
far  more  deserving  and  capable.  There  are  many 
stations  in  the  country  where  good  men  may 
greatly  advance  the  common  prosperity  ;  but,  alas, 
■how  rare  it  is  to  see  them  worthily  filled  !  How 
often  does  dull  mediocrity,  when  coupled  with 
low  cunning  and  intrigue,  outstrip  genius,  talent, 
and  patriotism  in  the  race  for  promotion  !  How 
illy  do  the  halls  of  Congress  or  of  the  State 
Legislature  represent  the  real  talent  of  the  coun- 
try !  How  many  men  are  elected  for  no  reason 
that  can  be  perceived  or  imagined,  except  that 
they  are  individually  over  anxious  to  hold  the 
offices  they  aspire  to,  and  by  dint  of  money,  per- 
suasion, intrigue,  or  constant  importunities,  have 
finally  coaxed,  bullied,  and  worried  the  people 
into  an  endorsement  of  their  ill-founded  preten- 
sions !  and  how  few  men  succeed  in  politics  be- 
cause the  people  really  feel  that  they  want  their 
services  and  know  that  they  can  be  useful  to 
them  ! 

With  all  our  republican  theories  of  the  equality 
of  men,  the  idea  is  not  yet  popularly  realized 
that 

"  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  : 
Act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honor  lies  ;" 

And  hence  many  of  our  solemn  humbugs  rea- 
son in  this  way  :  "  I  am  a  man  of  very  little 
consequence, with  no  intrinsic  worth  or  talent; 
but  if  I  can  be  elected  to  the  State  Legislature, 
I  may  become  of  some  importance.  If  I  am 
elected  to  the  Senate,  I  will  be  a  still  greater 
man.  If  I  go  to  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
whole  country  will  be  illuminated  by  the  brilliancy 
of  my  position.  If  I  get  to  be  President,  I  will 
immortalize  my  name."  They  never  stop  to  think 
or  care  for  their  capacity  for  the  places  to  which 
they  aspire,  nor  reflect  upon  the  serious  injury 
they  inflict  upon  the  people  by  unworthily  and 
inefficiently  occupying  posts  which  better  men 
should  fill,  and  which,  if  properly  filled,  would 
greatly  advance  the  welfare  of  their  constituents. 
We  want  more  of  that  spirit  in  this  country 
which  honors  men  for  what  they  are  intrinsically, 
and  for  what  they  achieve  in  the  positions  they 


occupy,  no  matter  how  lowly  or  humble  they  are, 
instead  of  that  feeling  which  honors  men  simply 
because  they  have  a  legal  right  to  write  Honor- 
able before  their  names.  We  want  it  impressed 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  upon  the  ob- 
tuse brains  of  the  incapables  who  are  perpetually 
aspiring  to  places  for  which  they  are  unfitted, 
that  nothing  should  cover  a  man  with  more  ridi- 
cule and  disgrace  than  to  attain,  after  persistent 
effort,  a  high  position  to  which  he  is  unequal. 
No  official  mantle,  however  brilliant,  should  be 
allowed  to  hide  the  deformities  of  the  wearer; 
and  the  citizen  who  evinces  talent,  patriotism, 
and  honest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow 
men,  should  receive  his  due  share  of  respect  and 
consideration,  no  matter  how  destitute  he  may  be 
of  the  trappings  of  office. 

There  is  one  more  view  of  the  evils  of  office- 
hunting,  which  is  the  most  saddening  and  pain- 
ful of  all,  and  that  is  the  miserable  degradations 
and  self-stultifications  to  which  men  submit  in 
their  efforts  to  appease  power.  We  read  in  old 
histories  of  Kings  upon  their  thrones,  with  base, 
subservient,  and  cringing  courtiers  around  them, 
and  turn  disgusted  from  such  exhibitions  of  the 
meanness  of  humanity.  But  have  we  nothing 
like  this  in  our  country  ?  Do  we  see  no  men 
lying  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  power,  abjuring 
their  own  honest  convictions,  and  endorsing  what 
in  their  hearts  they  know  to  be  miserable  rascali- 
ties or  wrongs,  surrendering  up  their  judgment, 
conscience,  and  manhood  on  the  shrine  of  execu- 
tive dictation,  and  furnishing  in  republican 
America  parallels  to  the  most  degrading  acts  of 
servility  that  have  ever  been  witnessed  at  the 
npost  exacting  courts  of  the  Old  World  ? — Press. 


REMEMBER  THY  BIBLE. 

Remember  thy  Bible  ;  for  on  it  have  gazed 

The  bright  eyes  of  childhood  and  yoaili ; 
And  their  hearts  have  grown  warm  with  rapture 
and  praise, 

As  they  read  o'er  its  pure  words  of  truth. 
Remember  thy  Bible — the  dim  eyes  of  age 

Have  brightened  with  feelings  of  love. 
And  their  pale  cheeks  have  glowed,  as  they  bent 
o'er  the  page 

That  told  of  their  bright  home  above. 

Remember  thy  Bible  ;  its  words  have  been  read 

By  thy  father  at  morn  and  at  even, 
To  the  family  circle  now  scattered  and  dead  ; 

Oh  !  how  many  have  left  thee  for  heaven  ! 
But  though,  amid  weeping  and  mourning  below, 

Death  hath  broken  affection's  bright  chain, 
Yet  the  fair  golden  links  still  brighter  shall  glow, 

When  united  in  heaven  again. 

Remember  thy  Bible  in  affliction's  dark  hours, 

When  the  loved  ones  are  passing  away  ; 
Its  sweet  words  shall  fall  like  dew  on  the  flowers, 

When  faint  'neath  a  long  summer's  day. 
Then  turn  to  thy  Bible  ;  'twill  dry  thy  sad  tears. 

And  the  shadows  shall  pass  swift  away. 
As  the  stars  brighter  grow  till  the  morning  appears, 

Then  fade  in  the  calm  light  of  day. 
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So  amid  the  dark  woes  that  o'ershadow  thee  now, 

As  thy  bark  by  the  wild  storm  is  driven, 
The  hopes  of  the  Bible  still  brighter  shall  glow, 

Till  thou  wake  in  the  pure  light  of  heaven. 
Remember  thy  Bible,  when  thou  nearest  the  brink 

Of  Jordan,  the  river  of  death  ; 
Its  sweet  words  of  promise  will  not  let  thee  sink. 

And  praises  shall  tune  thy  last  breath. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS., 
Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
8th  inst. 

Much  agitation  had  been  produced  in  political  and 
financial  circles  by  a  remark  addressed  by  the  French 
Emperor  to  the  Austrian  Minister,  at  a  public  recep- 
tion, to  the  efiect  that  the  relations  between  the  two 
governments  were  not  so  friendly  as  formerly.  This 
remark  was  supposed  to  refer  especially  to  a  differ- 
ence of  views  respecting  Italian  affairs  ;  and  the  pub- 
lic and  emphatic  manner  in  which  it  was  made,  at 
once  gave  rise  to  rumors  of  a  probable  rupture  be- 
tween France  and  Austria,  causing  a  depression  of 
the  funds,  both  at  Paris  and  London,  The  French 
official  journal,  the  Moniteur,  had  published  a  vague 
declaration  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  fears 
excited  by  the  prevailing  reports,  but  this  had  done 
little  to  restore  confidence.  A  fear  was  entertained 
that  any  hostile  movement  between  those  two  powers 
would  soon  involve  others  also. 

The  state  of  Italy  was  such  that  an  outbreak  was 
seriously  apprehended,  especially  at  Milan,  Pavia  and 
Genoa.  The  Austrian  garrisons  in  Lombardy  were 
placed  upon  a  war  footing,  and  it  was  ofE.cially  an- 
nounced at  Vienna  that  reinforcements  were  to  be 
sent.  It  was  estimated  that  the  Austrians  c^ould 
muster  100,000  troops  within  two  or  three  days,  in 
their  Italian  dominions.  Sardinia  was  said  to  be  also 
preparing  for  war. 

Gkeat  Bkitaik. — Additional  arrests  of  parties  sus- 
pected of  being  connected  with  seditious  movements 
had  been  made  at  Belfast  and  Kilkenny.  Tlie  con- 
spiracy is  now  thought  to  be  more  extensive  than 
was  at  first  supposed. 

Frakoe. — A  letter  from  Paris  to  the  Independance 
Beige  represents  that  Prince  Napoleon  has  stated  to 
the  Biitish  Minister  that  the  French  government  is 
ready  to  abandon  the  jn-esent  system  of  negro  immi- 
gration, provided  Great  Britain  will  undertake  to  as- 
sist it  in  prociiriug  coolies  from  the  British  posses- 
sions for  the  French  colonies. 

An  ju.-;urrection  had  broken  out  among  the  tribes 
in  the  interior  of  Algeria,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
quite  serious,  but  the  government  kept  its  informa- 
tion secret 

Italy. — The  Papal  government  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced a  system  of  covert  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
Jewish  houses  have  been  searched  for  Christian  ser- 
vants, wlio  are  forbidden  by  law  to  be  employed  by 
Jews,  a  young  Jewish  physician  was  refused  a  license 
to  practice,  and  even  permission  to  act  as  a  druggist's 
assistant,  solely  on  account  of  his  religion  ;  and  other 
similar  cases  have  occurred. 

AusTKiA. — A  conspiracy  is  reported  to  have  been 
lately  discovered  at  Cracow,  having  for  its  object  the 
recovery  of  the  independence  of  the  former  republic 
of  that  name. 

Spain.— Tlie  Ministry  has  declared  to  the  Chamber 
of  De])ULies  its  intention  to  protest  against  the  ofl'en- 
sive  ass  umption  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  annual  message,  that  Cuba  may  be  purchased 
from  Spain,  and  its  determination  to  retain  its  pres- 
ent possessions.  The  Chamber  passed  unanimously 
a  resolution  approving  this  declaration  and  promising 
to  support  it. 

India. — Many  of  the  rebels  were  availing  themselves 


of  the  amnesty,  and  submitting.  Lord  Clyde  had  de- 
feated a  large  army  near  Sullehpore,  with  great  loss 
to  the  rebels. 

Domestic. — The  first  ocean  steamer  built  on  the 
Pacific  coast  was  launched  at  Portland,  Oregon,  about 
two  months  since. 

The  disturbances  in  southern  Kansas  are  said  to 
have  been  settled  for  the  present  by  Mongomery's 
giving  himself  up  voluntarily  to  the  authorities,  to 
be  tried  on  complaints  broirght  against  him  for  his 
recent  course.  Brown,  the  other  leader  ot  the  Free 
State  men,  is  reported  to  have  left  the  Territory. 

The  Captain  and  two  other  officers  of  the  fiUibuster 
schooner  Susan  have  been  arrested  at  Mobile,  by  the 
U.  S.  Marshal,  on  charges  of  obstructing  federal  offi- 
cers in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  violating  the 
neutrality  laws.  The  U.  S.  Commissioner  held  them 
to  bail  in  $2500  each  to  answer  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Couit. 

Congress. — A  bill  to  enable  the  President  to  expend 
the  annuities  of  certain  Indian  tribes  for  educational 
and  agricultural  purposes  for  their  benefit,  and  the 
Invalid  Pension  bill,  have  both  passed  the  Senate. 
The  Pacific  Railroad  bill  has  continued  under  discus- 
sion. Various  amendments  have  been  proposed  and 
negatived,  among  which  are  the  following  ;  fixing  the 
eastern  terminus  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark. ;  providing  for 
one  road  with  two  eastern  termini,  one  at  the  north 
and  the  other  at  the  south  ;  making  Puget  Sound  the 
western  end  ;  granting  alternate  sections  of  forty 
miles  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  actual  set- 
tlers. One  was  adopted  granting  alternate  sections 
of  twenty  miles  on  each  side  to  the  contractors,  not 
to  be  given  until  twenty-five  miles  of  the  road  are 
completed  and  in  operation  ;  and  providing  for  the 
issue  to  the  contractors  of  $12,500  in  United  States 
bonds  for  each  mile  of  road  completed,  the  whole 
issue,  however,  not  to  exceed  $16,000,000.  On  the 
20th,  Benjamin,  of  Lou.,  introduced  a  substitute  for 
the  bill  reported  on  the  11th  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Atiairs,  conferring  substantially  the  same 
powers  on  the  President,  but  requiring  the  forces  to 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  object  is  attained,  and 
an  immediate  report  of  his  proceedings  to  be  made  by 
the  President  to  Congress.  On  the  24tli,  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Atiairs  made  a  favorable 
report  on  Senator  Slidell's  bill  to  place  830,000,000 
at  the  President's  disposal  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba. 
The  minority  presented  a  bill  requiring  the  President 
to  transmit  to  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  a  state- 
ment of  the  relations  then  existing  with  Spain,  and 
of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  army  and 
navy  at  that  time,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  judge  what 
course  to  pursue. 

A  bill  appropriating  $5,000  to  run  and  mark  the 
western  boundary  of  Minnesota  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  18th.  A  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  limiting  the  aggregate 
compensation  of  Registers  and  Receivers  of  Land 
Offices  to  .$2,500  per  annum,  and  one  to  revise  and 
continue  in  force  the  B  lunty  Land  acts,  were  passed. 
In  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  bill, 
the  items  for  salaries  of  Ministers  to  Persia,  Rome  and 
Switzerland,  were  struck  out  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  A  bill  amending  the  pre-emption  laws 
was  rejected.  On  the  21st,  Farnsworth,  of  I  linois, 
asked  leave  to  otter  a  resolution,  setting  forth  the 
importance  of  our  possessing  all  the  British  Amer- 
ican provinces,  and  instructing  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Alfairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
taking  measures  to  obtain  them  by  treaty  ;  but  objec- 
tion being  made,  it  was  not  received.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  24th,  reported  a  bill  ap- 
propriating $30,000,000  to  enable  tlie  President  t« 
make  a  treaty  with  Spain  for  acquiring  Cuba. 
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Memorial  of  Maria  Fox,  2vife  of  Robert  Were 
Pox,  of  Falmouth,  England. 

(Concluded  from  page  323.) 

In  tlie  year  1814,  she  became  tlie  wife  of 
Robert  Were  Fox,  of  Falmouth,  where,  during 
44  years  of  married  life,  her  Christian  course 
afforded  a  bright  example  in  watchfulness,  hu- 
mility, simplicity,  and  earnest  devotedness.  Sweet 
and  lovely  was  her  influence,  not  only  in  her  own 
family,  but-in  the  whole  relative  and  social  circle ; 
and,  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty  in  the  various  rela- 
tions of  life,  she  was  enabled,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  to  show  forth  those  graces  which  are  the 
exposition  of  a  sanctified  spirit,  ever  seeking  its 
wisdom  and  its  strength  from  the  one  unfailing 
Fountain. 

Especially  was  she  a  peace-lover,  and  a  peace- 
maker ;  to  "  do  good,  to  seek  pe^ace,  and  pursue 
it,"  was,  in  her,  a  practical  and  abiding  evidence 
of  her  love  for  Him,  whose  "message,  heard  from 
the  beginning,  that  we  should  love  one  another," 
she  received  in  simple  faith.  Scandal  and  detrac- 
tion she  checked,  both  by  precept  and  example ; 
nor  did  she  allow  any  station  or  circumstance  of 
those  within  her  sphere,  to  prevent  her  from  la- 
boring to  remove  misunderstanding  and  alienation, 
and  to  heal  the  breach  of  love. 

Another  of  her  striking  characteristics  was  her 
industry.  In  the  education,  and  moral  and  reli- 
gious training  of  her  children  in  early  life,  and 
later,  in  labors  amongst  the  poor,  and  in  all  domes- 
tic and  social  requirements,  her  natural  activ- 
ity, her  habits  of  order  and  self-denial  combin- 
ing with  her  obedience  to  the  sense  of  duty, 
enabled  her,  often  even  in  physical  weakness,  to 
accomplish  an  amount  of  business  which  was  a 


subject  of  wonder  to  the  more  indolent  around 
her. 

She  was  a  zealous  and  persevering  worker  in 
the  cause  of  the  Bible  Society ;  and  her  endeav- 
ors to  educate  the  poor  and  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, to  relieve  the  destitute,  to  comfort  the 
afflicted,  and,  yet  more  especially,  to  reclaim  the 
wanderer,  seemed  to  form  a  necessary  part  of  her 
existence.  Yet  were  none  of  these  things  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  more  immediate  and  solemn 
duties  of  that"  hidden  life,"  of  which  the  labors  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  hand  are  but  the  blossoms 
and  the  fruitage.  And  truly,  in  remembering 
what  her  life  was,  both  in  its  prime  and  in  its 
evening  hours,  does  it  seem  to  those  who  best 
knew  her,  that  she  had  not  to  wait  for  the  laying 
aside  of  mortal  burdens,  in  order  to  realize  the 
condition  and  the  promises,  "  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Grod." 

In  the  year  1819,  Maria  Fox's  voice  was  first 
heard  in  our  meetings  for  worship,  when  she 
Repeated  the  text,  "  Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  au- 
thor and  finisher  of  our  faith,  who,  for  the  joy 
set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame,  and  is  now  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high." 

In  1823,  she  was  acknowledged  as  a  Minister, 
and  she  was  engaged  in  religious  service,  at 
several  different  times,  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  also  once  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  south  of 
France.  Her  last  mission  was,  like  her  first,  to 
the  families  of  her  own  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the 
year  1855.  Her  health  was  at  that  time  much 
enfeebled,  but  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty, 
great  peace  and  comfort  were  granted  her,  as  if 
in  preparation  for  the  deep  affliction  which 
awaited  her  in  the  loss  of  her  tenderly-loved  and 
only  son,  which  event  occured  in  Egypt,  whither 
he  had  gone  on  account  of  health.  In  this  sor- 
row, her  faith  did  not  fail ;  she  was  permitted,  in 
measure,  to  participate  in  that  blessedness,  which 
she  believed  to  be  the  portion  of  his  redeemed 
and  liberated  spirit,  and,  by  her  cheerful  and 
unquestioning  submission,  to  strengthen  those 
around  her.  From  this  time,  however,  her  phys- 
ical powers  more  decidedly  failed ;  but,  earnest- 
ly seeking  for  grace  to  enable  her  to  sufi'er,  as 
well  as  to  do  her  Lord's  will,  she  found  her 
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spiritual  strength  renewed  day  by  day,  and  could 
often  say  that  she  felt  it 

"Sweet  to  lie  passive  in  His  hand, 
And  know  no  will  but  His." 

She  was  mercifully  spared  the  severer  suffer- 
ings which  usually  attend  lengthened  illness. 
"  Life,"  she  said,  "  never  looked  more  attractive" 
to  her,  as,  reposing  in  the  tender  care  of  the 
Saviour,  in  whom  was  all  her  trust,  overflowing 
with  love  to  her  friends,  and  delighting  in  the 
beautiful  world  around  her  as  full  of  tokens  of  a 
Father's  love,  she  quietly  waited  for  the  call  to 
the  Eternal  Home  prepared  by  her  Lord,  for 
those  whom  he  has  made  his  own. 

On  the  30th  of  4th  month,  1858,  she  thus 
wrote  to  one  of  her  nieces,  "  I  may  acknowledge 
that  the  living  springs  have  been  at  times  opened 
for  my  refreshment,  and  my  beloved  Saviour, 
who  knows  what  we  require,  has  given  me  power 
to  do  what  was  needful  to  put  my  house  in  or- 
der. I  am  improving  in  many  respects,  but 
other  symptoms  tell  me  I  am  declining,  and  my 
prayer  is,  to  be  found  ready,  with  my  lamp  burn- 
ing, when  the  summons  comes."  At  this  time, 
she  attended  the  funeral  of  her  long-loved  friend 
Lucretia  Crouch,  and  pointed  out  the  place  where 
she  wished  her  own  remains  to  rest,  writing 
afterwards,  "  We  agreed  how  sweet  a  spot  it  was 
for  these  poor  frail  tabernacles  to  be  deposited  in ; 
all  gloom  was  taken  away,  in  the  consideration 
that  the  living  soul  would  for  ever  be  with  its 
Father  and  its  God,  through  the  advocacy  and 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  another  letter  she  writes,  "  Whilst  retro- 
grading, [in  health],  I  must  say  the  Lord  has,  in 
his  loving-kindness,  strengthened,  comforted  and 
upheld  me,  and  placed  me  on  the  Rock.  How 
very  near  the  heavenly  places  appear,  and  so 
hright !" 

On  the  29th  of  5th  month  :  "  My  case,  I  7c7iow, 
is  one  that  man  cannot  help,  and  we  must  simply 
rely  on  Him  who  'doeth  all  things  well;'  and  if 
the  time  is  come  for  separation,  let  us  hold  our 
every  tie  loose,  to  resign  it  at  His  bidding.  0,  if 
I  was  detained  from  the  joys  which  seem  to  be 
set  before  me,  and  become  an  increased  burden, 
Jiow  would  you  have  cause  to  regret  that  you 
had  not  given  me  up  when  my  day's  work  was 
done." 

31st  of  5th  month.  "I  desire  patiently  to 
abide  under  that  which  my  dear  Master  knows  is 
best  for  me.  0,  when  faith  enables  us  like  Peter 
to  plunge  info  the  water  to  meet  Jesus,  from  the 
love  we  feel  to  him,  it  must  be  a  total  surrender 
of  our  will,  or  we  shall  hear,  '  0,  thou  of  little 
faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?'  His  own 
promise  is,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.'  " 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  journals  of 
her  daughters  during  the  last  days  of  her  life  : — 

Btli  of  5th  month.  "  She  thought  there  was 
some  advantage  in  the  weakness  of  breathing, 
preventing  her  from  speaking  much,  the  silence 
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was  better;  and  what  she  does  say,  she  desires 
may  be  to  some  better  purpose  than  the  passing 
subjects  of  the  day.  She  spoke  to  us  of  '  how  a 
little  thing  done  in  obedience  brings  down  some- 
times unexp  ected  blessing — the  not  being  asham  ed 
to  uphold  in  society  whatever  one  feels  right — a 
word  fitly  spoken — a  tract  given — but  nothing 
more  than  a  watchful  life.' " 

Fifth  month  19th.  "  She  spoke  of  the  still- 
ness and  silence  she  loved  to  have  in  sick  rooms, 
the  dread  of  any  display,  of  any  catechizing, 
when,  from  weakness  or  diffidence,  the  answers 
might  little  satisfy  your  fellow-creature,  and  at 
all  events,  are  a  poor  criterion  often,  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  soul,  known  to  God  only.  As  for 
herself,  she  says,  '  she  has  not  a  cloud  in  her 
landscape,  all  is  calm  and  peaceful,  and  her  one 
prayer  is,  that  she  may  be  more  thankful.'  At 
another  time,  she  spoke  of  the  brightness  of  her 
present  dispensation,  contrasted  with  the  darkness 
she  had  lived  through  in  the  early  winter, '  now, 
it  is  all  light,  as  from  heavenly  places.'  She 
spoke  on  the  verses,  '  When  the  poor  and  needy 
seek  water,  and  there  is  none,'  etc.,  '  I,  the  Lord, 
will  lead  them,'  etc.,  and  described  how  he  leads 
us  through  the  desert  before  he  brings  us  to  the 
'  promised  land'  of  rest  in  his  love.  One  of  our 
week-day  meetings  she  broke  up  by  saying, 
'  Well,  we  must  not  revel  too  long  in  the  sweets, 
— the  redeemed  spirits  seem  so  very  near, — it 
is  such  a  thin  film  between  those  on  earth  and 
those  in  heaven,  and  when  we  are  more  laid  aside 
from  outward  occupations,  we  see  it.' " 

"  She  seems  to  live  very  much  in  spirit  with 
those  who  are  gone  before,  as  well  as  vividly  and 
cheerfully  with  those  still  here." 

29th.  "  There  was  a  great  increase  of  illness 
in  the  early  morning,  but  a  few  hours  after,  she 
wished  those  in  the  house  to  assemble  and  listen 
together  to  the  11th  and  part  of  the  12th  chapters 
of  Hebrews.  In  the  pause  which  followed  she 
repeated  that  verse,  (already  referred  to  as  the 
first  in  her  ministry),  '  Looking  unto  Jesus,'  etc., 
remarking  on  the  rest  there  was  in  the  faith  that 
He  had  indeed  ascended  unto  his  Father,  sat 
down  on  his  righ|;  hand,  and  was  preparing  the 
promised  mansions  for  all  those  who  love  and 
seek  to  serve  him.  She  remarked  on  the  hap- 
piness of  feeling  that  death  itself  is  amongst 
the  '  all  things,'  which  Christ  has  conquered  for 
us." 

1st  of  6th  month.  "  She  said,  '  It  has  been 
so  sweet :  such  peace — perfect  peace' — '  my  peace 
I  give  unto  you,'  and  '  He  carrieth  the  lambs  in 
His  bosom' — what  a  comfort  to  feel  that,  and  to 
feel  Him  amongst  us  now  in  our  little  party  I 
How  we  are  blessed  !' " 

3rd  of  6th  month.  "  She  so  valued  the  last 
verse  of  her  morning's  chapter,  '  Let  us  therefore 
come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  Grace,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need,'  remarking,  '  His  grace  is  sufficient  for  ??ie 
— sufficient  in  this  time  of  need/  dwelling  after- 
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wards  on  the  promise  so  richly  fulfilled,  '  As  thy 
day,  thy  strength  shall  be.'  The  next  morning 
was  one  of  exceeding  joyousness.  She  spent  her 
little  strength  in  pouring  forth  to  her  dear  hus- 
band expressions  of  '  wonder,  love  and  praise,' 
but  afterwards  requested  that  much  should  not 
be  made  of  her  words,  but  her  friends  might  be 
told  that  she  was  kept  in  perfect  peace,  and 
encompassed  with  mercies ;  and  this,  all  who 
watched  with  her  through  that  last  day,  can 
thankfully  testify,  was  her  experience  to  the 
end." 

She  fell  asleep  in  the  evening,  fully  retaining 
her  consciousness  to  the  last. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
A  PROPER  EXERCISE  OP  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  following  incident  connected  with  the 
ministry  of  John  Strickland,  a  Methodist  preacher 
of  Dorset,  England,  is  related  by  his  biographer  : 

Preaching  at  Portland  on  one  occasion,  he 
found  a  stop  to  that  Divine  liberty  wherewith  he 
had  been  favored,  and  felt  that  he  ought  to  cease. 
But  this  idea  occurred,  "  What  will  the  people 
think  of  my  ending  so  soon  ?"  He  spoke  on,  and 
when  the  meeting  closed,  a  woman  said  to  him, 
"  If  you  had  left  off  about  the  middle  of  your  ser- 
mon, I  should  have  got  some  good ;  hut  1  lost  in 
the  last  part  all  that  I  gained  in  the  first." 
"  Ah !"  said  he  with  a  sigh,  "  if  I  have  not 
preached  to  you,  you  have  to  me." 

Some  of  the  ministers  in  our  Society  might 
take  a  lesson  from  this.  Not  only  is  what  might 
be  an  instructive  discourse  sometimes  spoiled  by 
unreasonably  extending  it,  but  the  same  effect 
is  sometimes  produced  by  the  unseasonable  ad- 
ditions of  others. 

When  a  minister  has  been  called  forth  in  the 
exercise  of  his  gift,  and  evidence  of  his  call  is 
manifested  by  the  deep  solemnity  which  covers 
the  assembly,  very  strongly  should  the  "  wo" 
be  felt  by  any  other,  before  he  ventures  to  add 
to  the  instruction  imparted,  lest  he  dissipate  the 
"  good"  already  dispensed. 

If  a  minister  has  through  unwatchfulness  or 
unfaithfulness  unseasonably  deferred  his  dis- 
course, he  might  with  propriety  consider  whether 
he  will  discharge  a  duty  already  neglected,  by 
forcing  it  upon  the  attention  of  a  wearied  audi- 
ence, or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  one 
should  rest  under  the  burthen  than  a  whole  as- 
sembly. W . 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HAPPY  HOME. 

Six  things  are  requisite.  Integrity  must  be 
the  architect,  and  tidiness  the  upholsterer.  It 
must  be  warmed  by  affection,  lighted  up  with 
cheerfulness  ;  and  industry  must  be  the  ventila- 
tor, renewing  the  atmosphere,  and  bringing  in 
fresh  salubrity  day  by  day ;  while  over  all,  as  a 
protecting  canopy  and  glory,  nothing  will  sufiice 
except  the  blessing  of  God. 


LAW,  POLICE  AND  WAR. 

Perhaps  the  most  knotty  point  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  peace  have  to  discuss  with  an  objector  to 
their  doctrine  is,  whether  war  be  not  founded  on 
the  same  principle  as  law  and  police ;  and  wheth- 
er they  differ  in  any  other  respect  than  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  are  carried  out  ? 

In  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  the  Scriptures 
afford  ample  information  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment and  duty  of  magistrates  and  judges.  The 
following  summary  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose  : — "  By  me  kings  reign  and  princes  de- 
cree justice." — "  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  Grod." — "Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make 
thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy  Grod 
giveth  thee  throughout  thy  tribes.  They  shall 
judge  the  people  with  just  judgment." — "Put 
them  in  remembrance  to  be  subject  to  princi- 
palities and  powers,  to  obey  magistrates,  to  be 
ready  to  every  good  work,  to  ST)eak  evil  of  no 
man,  to  be  no  brawlers,  but  gentle,  showing  all 
meekness  unto  all  men." — "  For  he  is  the  minis- 
ter of  God  to  thee  for  good  " — "  For  rulers  are 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil." 

There  is  no  analogy  between  the  wars  of  the 
Jews  and  the  institution  of  magistracy.  The 
Psalmist  says,  "  Scatter  thou  the  people  that  de- 
light in  war."  The  Gospel  commends  magis- 
tracy ;  but  its  whole  spirit  utterly  condemns  war. 
Our  holy  Redeemer  said,  "  All  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  And 
the  apostle  J ames,  "  From  whence  come  wars 
and  fightings  ?  Come  they  not  hence,  even  of 
your  lusts  ?" 

The  testimony  of  many  eminent  men  of  mod- 
brn  times  is  consistent  herewith.  Bishop  Taylor 
says,  "  War  and  bloodshed  are  utterly  opposed 
to  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christianity." 
Bishop  Watson,  "  The  principles  and  practice  of 
war  are  quite  abhorrent  to  Christianity."  Robert 
Hall,  "  War  is  nothing  less  than  a  temporary  re- 
peal of  all  the  principles  of  virtue."  The  effects 
of  war  on  the  morals  of  a  nation  are  thus  describ- 
ed by  Mourant  Brock,  M.  A.,  in  a  tract  on  "The 
Fast,"  1854: — "It  is  the  disruption  of  society, 
the  arresting  national,  social  and  religious  prog- 
ress. It  is  giving  loose  to  the  worst  of  human 
passions,  and  opening  the  floodgates  of  licen- 
tiousness. It  is  the  demoralization  of  whole  popu- 
lations. It  is  the  fertile  source  of  murders,  rap- 
ine and  crimes  too  execrable  to  tell.  It  sends 
into  the  presence  of  God,  by  myriads,  unprepared, 
the  souls  of  men." 

It  appears,  then,  that  magistracy  is  a  divine 
institution,  in  harmony  both  with  the  Old  Cove- 
nant and  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  but  that 
war  is,  in  its  origin,  spirit  and  practice,  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  Christian  religion.  There 
cannot,  therefore,  be  a  doubt,  that  those  who  de- 
sire to  know  the  will  of  God  and  to  do  it,  will 
see  how  to  perform  their  civil  and  social  duties, 
and  at  the  same  time  how  to  avoid  engaging  in 
Iwar.     The  promises  are  not  meaningless,  but 
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are  intended  for  our  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment :  "  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord, 
he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
him." — "The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round 
about  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them." 

Society,  even  two  families,  could  hardly  exist 
without  some  kind  of  government,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  that  all  tribes,  however  uncivilized, 
have  certain  regulations  to  which  their  members 
submit.  Amongst  civilized  nations,  when  an  in- 
dividual is  accused  of  transgressing  the  law,  ap- 
pointed judges  investigate  evidence  for  and 
against  him,  and  give  sentence  according  to  his 
guilt  or  innocence,  in  conformity  with  recognized 
laws.  But  the  decision  of  war  is  noways  influ- 
enced by  justice  or  truth  ;  it  depends  on  the  pre- 
ponderance of  physical  power  or  skill  in  using 
engines  of  destruction,  not  unfrequently  on  de- 
ception or  treachery.  War  is  the  carrying  out 
of  the  dictates  of  revenge  or  covetousness,  or  an 
attempt,  by  inflicting  injury  on  others,  to  prevent 
some  fancied  inconvenience. 

The  magistrate  "  is  the  minister  of  God  for 
good  but  the  general  of  an  army  is  the  minis- 
ter of  evil,  not  only  to  the  nation  that  he  fights 
against,  but  (according  to  the  above  description 
of  war)  to  his  own  country  also.  "  Rulers  arc 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil ;"  but 
an  army  is  a  greater  terror  fo  good  men  than  to 
the  evil.  The  calamities  of  war  fall  most  heavily 
on  the  innocent,  while  the  guilty  not  only  escape, 
but  often  derive  great  pecuniary  advantages  from  it. 

The  "  punishment  of  evil-doers"  by  the  mag- 
istrate, is  for  the  public  good ;  but  war  is  com- 
monly undertaken  for  the  advantage  of  a  few,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  good  of  the  community. 
Even  when  war  has  some  ostensibly  good  object 
in  view,  it  is  only  of  a  temporal  nature ;  and  if 
the  object  be  accomplished  (which  it  rarely  is,) 
it  is  at  a  terrible  cost  of  temporal  good,  and  an 
awful  risk  of  the  eternal  happiness  of  thousands. 
But  good  laws,  administered  by  just  ofiicers,  pro- 
mote both  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of 
the  community. 

Lord  Bacon  says  : — "  The  principal  duty  of  a 
judge  is  to  suppress  force  and  fraud." — "  Pa- 
tience and  gravity  of  hearing  is  an  essential  part 
of  justice."  This  certainly  would  not  be  true 
applied  to  the  commander  of  an  army,  whose 
chief  business  it  is  to  promote  force  and  fraud, 
and  in  whom  patience  and  gravity  of  hearing, 
for  purposes  of  justice,  are  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

It  will,  however  be  said,  that  all  this  is  mere 
theoi'y,  and  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
if  the  magistrate  were  not  supported  by  military 
power,  disorderly  persons  would  not  submit  to 
the  laws.  Happily,  sufiicient  facts  are  furnished 
by  history,  to  prove  that  governments  may  be 
conducted  and  laws  administered  with  efficiency, 
without  any  necessity  for  military  establishments. 
The  following  cases  may  serve  as  examples : 
The  province  of  Pennsylvania  contained  a  mix- 
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ture  of  different  nations,  and  of  diflferent  religious 
opinions,  yet  for  great  part  of  a  century  it  main- 
tained its  own  internal  police,  without  the  aid  of 
a  soldier  or  man  at  arms.  There  was  of  course 
no  war,  they  lived  in  a  state  of  security,  though 
situated  among  barbarous  nations.  During  this 
time,  there  was  no  spot  on  the  globe  where,  num- 
ber for  number,  there  was  so  much  virtue,  or  so 
much  true  happiness.* 

In  the  year  1811,  the  Island  of  Java  came  in- 
to the  possession  of  the  English,  by  conquest 
from  the  Dutch,  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  was  ap- 
pointed Governor.  He  exhorted  the  people  to 
consider  that  their  new  connexion  with  England 
was  to  be  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  kindness 
and  aflTection.  One  resolution  which  he  adopted 
delighted  and  gratified  the  native  Javanese 
as  much  as  it  surprised  the  Dutch  inhabitants. 
In  travelling  through  the  country,  which  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  do  frequently,  and  to  great 
distances,  he  would  not  carry  arms,  nor  sufier 
himself  to  be  attended  by  any  escort,  and  he 
enjoined  his  stafi"  to  do  the  same.  Such  had 
been  the  false  reports  spread  by  the  Dutch,  rel- 
ative to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  native 
Javanese,  that  at  first  this  resolution  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  considered  fool-hardy  and  Quixotic ; 
but,  at  length,  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  be- 
came evident.  Not  a  single  act  of  violence  oc- 
curred in  consequence  of  this  display  of  confi- 
dence. On  the  contrary,  the  natives  regarded  it 
as  a  compliment,  and  anticipated  the  highest 
things  from  a  Governor  who  put  such  trust  in 
their  quietness  and  honesty.  A  visitor  to  the 
island  at  this  time  says,  "  Whilst  driving  along 
in  an  open  carriage,  through  the  gorgeous  forests 
of  that  delicious  climate,  we  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  we  were  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ma- 
lays and  other  tribes,  falsely  proverbial  for  treach- 
ery and  ferocity." 

On  Java  being  restored  to  the  Dutch,  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  was  appointed  G  overnor  of  Ben- 
coolen,  in  Sumatra.  Other  parts  of  this  island 
were  subject  to  the  native  princes,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  far  behind  those  of  Java  in  civi- 
lization ;  yet  even  here.  Sir  Stamford  dismissed 
the  body-guard  which  used  to  attend  the  person 
of  the  British  resident,  and  greatly  reduced  the 
military  force.  The  natives  were  highly  gratified 
by  these  tokens  of  confidence,  and  did  their  best 
to  show  that  the  confidence  was  not  misplaced.j" 
In  these  instances,  as  regards  Pennsylvania,  a 
Christian  scruple  against  all  wai  dictated  the 
non-employment  of  soldiers.  In  the  case  of  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  probably  his  motive,  though  ex- 
cellent, was  not  quite  of  so  high  a  character,  but 
it  is  perhaps  equally  valuable  in  showing  that 
soldiers  and  arms  are  not  necessary,  even  in  treat- 
ing with  uncivilized  men. — London  Herald  of 
Peace.  w.  N. 

*  Clarkson's  Life  of  William  Penu. 
■\Ohamhers'  Tract — "Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  the 
Spice  Islands." 
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ELIZABETH  FRY. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  October,  a  lec- 
ture was  delivered  at  the  rooms  of  the  Christian 
Society  of  Operative  Silk  Weavers,  London,  by 
C.  Grordelier,  on  Elizabeth  Fry. 

He  commenced  by  stating,  that  the  public  life 
and  character  of  E.  Fry,  were  well  expressed  in  a 
text  of  holy  Scripture,  "  This  woman  was  full  of 
good  works,  and  of  alms-deeds,  which  she  did;" 
that  this  honorable  testimony  which  was  borne 
by  the  inspired  historian  to  the  memory  of 
Tabitha,  who  was  the  female  philanthropist  of 
those  days,  would  be  also  borne  by  the  latest 
posterity  to  EHzabeth  Fry,  the  female  philan- 
thropist of  our  day  ;  that  the  fame  of  her  work  of 
faith  and  labor  of  love  was  being  spread  through- 
out Europe,  and  far  distant  nations  ;  that  this  was 
a  rare  event  in  the  history  of  woman,  but  her 
life  was  an  exception ;  there  was  only  one  Tabitha 
in  apostolic  times,  and  there  had  been  but  one 
Elizabeth  Fry  in  later  times.  He  death  was  felt 
to  be  a  public  loss ;  her  mission  was  not  the  ap- 
pointed duty  of  every  woman  ;  it  was  impossible 
it  should  be  so;  that  the  world-wide  celebrity 
which  is  now  so  deservedly  accorded  to  this  dis- 
tinguished lady,  could  not,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  be  possessed  but  by  very  few  of  her  sex, 
and  that  this  fact  formed  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  her  name,  her  extraordinary  character  and 
unparalleled  philanthropy,  were  worthy  of  being 
so  widely  known,  and  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion down  to  the  end  of  time. 

C.  Grordelier  then  proceeded  to  relate  many 
interesting  particulars  of  her  life  and  public  ser- 
vices, and  showed  how  she  was  well  adapted  to 
address  herself  to  every  class  of  mind  where  she 
visited,  and  under  Divine  influence,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  found  her  way  to  the  heart  and 
understanding  of  the  child  at  school,  the  sufi"erer 
on  the  sick-bed,  the  corrupt  and  hardened  crimi- 
nal, the  wild  and  wandering  maniac ;  and  on 
several  occasions  during  her  continental  journeys, 
when  with  persons  high  in  authority,  she  was  a 
warm  and  bold  advocate  for  religious  liberty ; 
she  had  the  honor  to  be  favored  with,  not  merely 
the  patronage,  but  the  kindness  and  friend- 
ship of  royalty,  both  in  this  and  other  countries. 
After  forty-five  years  of  incessant  labor  in  every 
description  of  philanthropy  that  mankind  can 
possibly  be  engaged  in,  following  closely  in  the 
steps  of  her  Divine  Master,  going  about  doing 
good,  the  pathway  of  love  of  this  devoted  servant 
of  God  and  eminent  saint,  was  closed  in  peace, 
in  full  assurauvje  of  faith,  and  with  a  hope  full 
of  immortality  ;  this  was  the  memorable  18th  of 
October,  1845. 

The  memory  of  Elizabeth  Fry  is  sacredly  en- 
deared to  every  Christian  philanthropist.  No 
marble  statue  has  been  erected  to  her  fame,  but 
in  perpetuating  her  memory,  society  has  done 
more  ;  it  has  by  subscription  raised  a  monument 
of  public  utility.  An  asylum  bearing  her  name, 
has  been  established  and  opened  for  the  recep- 


tion of  females  when  discharged  from  prison,  and 
for  Improving  their  characters  :  and  her  benevo- 
lent scheme  for  this  class  is  being  carried  on  by 
many  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  and  sharers  in 
her  labors. 

C.  Grordelier,  in  conclusion,  said,  that  to  Eliza- 
beth Fry  were  intrusted  many  talents.  These 
were  all  faithfully  improved ;  her  life  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  unique  embodiment  of 
Christianity — "  peace  and  good-will  towards 
men  ;"  that  to  us  are  committed  talents  accord- 
ing to  our  abilities  ;  th^t  "  whatsoever  our  hand 
findeth  to  do,  let  us  do  it  with  our  might :"  like 
her,  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing ;  this  done, 
we  too  should,  like  her,  enter  into  the  joy  of  our 
Lord. — Extracted  from  the  Societt/'s  Monthly 
Paper.  * 


Selected  For  FrienJs'  Review. 

"Look  at  man,  the  masterpiece  of  creation, 
and  see  how  large  a  space,  and  what  a  complicated 
universe  he  needs,  to  exist  in !  Why  the  whole 
world  is  as  much  his  body  as  his  own  marvellous 
frame.  Whence  comes  this  light,  along  which 
he  lives  and  feels  ?  Earth  and  the  wide  air, 
and  the  flowing  waters  are  all  parts  of  his  be- 
ing. Not  a  moment  does  he  live  without  them; 
they  are  present  with  him  in  the  highest  flights 
of  his  imagination,  in  the  most  concentrated  ef- 
fort of  his  thought.  A  tremor  of  the  air  upon 
a  nerve,  is  sound  ;  a  tremor  of  some  other  ether 
upon  some  other  nerve,  is  light.  Sound  has  be- 
come language,  music,  eloquence.  Light  has 
become  beauty,  art,  the  written  words.  You  read 
pome  philosophic  page  ;  but  that  tremor  of  an 
ether  which  extends  throughout  the  universe,  is 
the  light  of  your  eyes,  and  has  thus  become  the 
light  of  your  understanding.  That  impulse  and 
nerve  which  was  the  mere  sense  of  sound  upon 
an  infant's  ear ;  that  other  touch,  more  gentle  still, 
which  was  the  sense  of  light  upon  an  infant's  eye 
— are  with  us  when  we  read  or  hear  the  wisdom 
of  the  greatest  men  !" 

 ■  <«►  ■  

A  SHORT  METHOD  WITH  AN  INFIDEL. 

The  "  Christian  Index"  gives  an  incident  of 
travel  which  illustrates  the  value  of  Christian 
consistency  on  all  occasions.  The  writer  of  the 
anecdote  was  one  of  several  gentlemen,  among 
them  a  lawyer  and  an  editor  of  some  note,  who 
were  quartered  for  a  night  in  the  same  room  at  a 
country  tavern.  Before  retiring  to  rest,  the  edi- 
tor introduced  a  dispute  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, by  avowing  his  disbelief  in  and  contempt 
for  its  doctrines.  He  indulged  in  a  lengthened 
display  of  his  bitterness  and  folly,  with  but  an 
occasional  reply  from  the  lawyer,  until  the  latter 
commenced  preparations  for  rest,  by  withdrawing 
quietly  to  his  bedside  and  kneeling  in  prayer. 
An  instant  hush  fell  on  the  scene.  An  audible 
rebuke  from  heaven  could  scarcely,  it  seemed, 
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have  interrupted  the  current  of  blasphemy  with 
more  surprise  and  awe.  Little  was  said  further ; 
but  the  retiring  of  that  company  of  travellers 
was  a  season  of  speechless  solemnity  long  to  be 
remembered  by  every  one  of  them. 


For  Friends'  Keview. 
MISSIONARY    LIFE    IN    LABRADOR — THE  ES- 
QUIMAUX. 

A  late  number  of  "  The  Moravian  "  contains  a 
letter  from  a  missionary  at  Okak,  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  giving  an  insight  into  the  condition 
of  the  poor  Esquimaux,  and  the  isolation  of  the 
missionary  family.  The  following  extracts  will 
be  read  with  interest,  and  may  also  lead  to  serious 
and  profitable  reflections,  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  "  much  is  given." 

Okak,  Coast  of  Labrador,  September  9,  1858. 

Dear  Brother  Schwei'nitz  : — Having  been  in- 
formed that  my  letter  of  last  year  safely  reached 
your  hands,  I  feel  encouraged  to  send  another 
communication  this  year,  in  order  to  report  what- 
ever of  interest  has  transpired  in  this  mission 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

We  received  our  annual  letters  from  Europe 
on  the  19th  of  August,  nearly  three  weeks  later 
than  usual.  To  be  without  one  single  item  of 
intelligence  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  an  en- 
tire year,  is  anything  but  agreeable. 

We  cannot  report  great  results  in  our  field  of 
labor.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  such,  that  this 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  church  at  Okak  re- 
ceives no  accessions  from  heathen  Esquimaux, 
for  there  are  none  in  our  region.  Hence,  a  cer- 
tain sameness  will  necessarily  characterize  our 
annual  reports.  The  past  year  was  abundantly 
blest  by  our  heavenly  Father,  both  in  temporal 
and  spiritual  things.  We  have  experienced  that 
Grod  is  rich,  and  feeds  his  own,  caring  for  all 
their  wants.  In  autumn  of  last  year,  we  often 
felt  concerned  for  the  Esquimaux,  in  view  of  the 
winter.  But  few  fish  were  caught  until  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  and  then  rain  and  snow 
storms  came  on,  which  often  prevented  the  peo- 
ple from  fishing.  Hence,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fish  for  the  winter  could  not  be  dried.  The  pros- 
pects were  discouraging ;  but,  in  the  Lord's  own 
time,  the  needful  aid  was  given.  In  the  month 
of  November  and  the  beginning  of  December, 
He  caused  quite  a  number  of  seals  to  appear, 
which  the  Esquimaux  caught  in  nets,  or  speared 
from  their  kajaks.  And  although  the  result  was 
not  a  superabundance  of  provisions,  yet  the  peo- 
ple had  enough  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  and  did  not 
suffer  actual  want.  In  addition  to  this  mercy,  the 
Lord  graciously  preserved  the  Esquimaux  from 
all  epidemics.  Young  and  old  enjoyed  excellent 
hcaltli,  and  wore  tliankful  to  God  for  his  good 
and  kind  providence.  A  portion  of  the  congre- 
gation remains  abroad,  every  year,  until  tlie  ice 
in  the  bays  and  inlets  is  firm,  and  tlien  they  as- 
semble at  Okak,  arriving  here  in  their  dog- 
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sledges.  This  year,  the  whole  congregation  came 
in  by  Christmas,  and  the  members  rejoiced  great- 
ly that  they  were  able  to  do  so.  We,  too,  were 
very  glad.  The  church,  during  the  Christmas 
days,  was  filled  on  every  occasion ;  and  this  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  members  remained  here — 
namely,  until  the  month  of  May.  Then  those 
who  go  out  to  hunt,  again  left  us,  in  their  dog- 
sledges,  and  returned  to  the  neighboring  islands, 
to  the  interior  of  the  mainland,  or  to  the  inland 
lakes,  to  hunt  the  reindeer.  Many,  however, 
stay  at  Okak  the  whole  year.  These  are  either 
such  as  have  no  sledges  and  dogs,  or  widows  and 
aged  persons.  We  are  truly  thankful  to  the 
Lord,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  did  not 
remain  without  its  fruits.  The  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  plainly  evidenced  in  the  case 
of  some  souls;  and  we  heard  the  great  question, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  from  such  as 
had  been  careless  heretofore.  That  a  general 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  young  and 
old,  may  soon  be  granted  us,  remains  the  constant 
and  daily  prayer  of  our  hearts  and  mouths.  Too 
many  are  satisfied  if  they  do  not  fall  into  gross 
sin,  without  having  experienced  a  true  change  of 
heart.  And  yet  we  must  be  thankful  even  for 
that  grace  which  prevents  our  people  from  wil- 
fully grieving  the  Spirit,  and  intentionally  follow- 
ing after  iniquity. 

During  the  last  year,  eight  adults  departed 
this  life  :  of  these,  two  men  lost  their  lives  at 
sea.  The  one  was  a  young  man,  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  who  foolishly  took  a  live  dog  into 
his  kajak,  in  order  to  bring  the  animal  to  another 
part  of  the  coast.  This  dog  upset  his  kajak,  and 
the  man  was  drowned.  It  was  a  sad  scene  when 
the  news  was  brought  to  his  aged  mother,  a 
poor  widow,  especially  as  her  son  had  often  been 
disobedient.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  mar- 
ried man,  in  his  best  years,  a  faithful  father  to 
his  family.  He  ventured  out  on  the  ice,  in  the 
beginning  of  December,  before  it  was  firm,  in 
order  to  shoot  a  seal,  which  he  had  discovered. 
The  ice  broke,  and  he  sank  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  unable  to  help  himself,  whilst  his  poor  wife 
stood  on  the  shore,  an  eye-witness  to  the  fearful 
scene.  This  man  had  not  the  gift  to  express  his 
religious  feelings  ;  but  he  often  assured  me  that 
it  was  his  endeavor  to  serve  the  Saviour,  and 
that  he  tried  to  live  in  accordance  with  our  teach- 
ings. His  walk,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  that  of 
a  Christian,  and  we  confidently  hope  that  the 
Lord  received  him  in  mercy.  Misfortunes  of 
this  kind  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  widows 
ill  the  congregation,  for  whom  we  are  necessitated, 
in  many  cases,  to  provide.  So  far  as  provisions 
are  concerned,  diligent  widows  may  generally 
themselves  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  fish,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  secure  sufficient  clothing 
for  their  children.  It  scarcely  ever  ha])pcns  that 
a  father  of  a  family  loaves  any  property,  which 
would  serve  to  support  the  widow  and  children. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Esquimaux  nation  is 
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miserably  poor ;  and  tlien,  they  live  from  tlie 
hand  to  the  mouth,  and  seldom  think  of  provid- 
ing for  the  future,  even  if  they  are  plentifully 
supplied  for  the  time  being.  A  people  depend- 
ing for  support  entirely  upon  the  chase  and  fish- 
ing, will  always  be  poor.  Success  is  limited  by 
circumstances;  sometimes  the  weather  prevents 
all  efforts  to  procure  food  ;  sometim'^s  the  hunter 
is  not  expert  enough;  and  sometimes  neither 
animals,  birds,  nor  fish  can  be  found.  If  any 
nation  has  particular  reason  to  pray  continually, 
"  G-ive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  it  is  the  Es- 
quimaux nation. 

I  will  add  a  few  notices  of  the  weather.  The 
winter  was  an  ordinary  one.  The  degree  of  cold 
was  not  very  great ;  on  some  days  the  thermome- 
ter stood  at  22°  and  26°  F.  below  zero.  This 
was  the  maximum.  It  is  the  length  of  the  win- 
ter which  makes  it  unpleasant.  Last  year  the  land 
was  covered  with  deep  snow  by  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. And  as  the  same  degree  of  cold  continued 
(the  average  ranged  between  18°  and  6°  F.,)  un- 
til the  beginning  of  December,  and  we  had  no 
rain,  the  snow  remained,  increasing  from  month 
to  month,  up  to  May,  when  the  sun  began  to 
melt  it.  On  bright  days,  the  snow  generally 
melts,  but  always  freezes  in  the  succeeding  night. 
This  year  our  gardens,  which  are  located  at  the 
foot  of  hills,  were  covered  with  snow  throughout, 
to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  feet ;  and  yet,  by 
the  middle  of  June,  it  had  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared from  them.  Whatever  is  not  melted  by 
the  sun,  must  be  taken  away  by  the  hand  of 
man ;  and  this  year  we  paid  more  than  twenty 
dollars  for  wages,  to  the  men  whom  we  had  to 
employ  to  haul  away  the  snow  which  remained 
in  our  gardens.  From  the  end  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  August,  the  weather  was  fine,  often 
68°  to  76°  F.,  in  the  shade,  and  many  warm 
showers.  But  the  changes  are  very  sudden. 
Autumn  often  appears  quite  unexpectedly.  So 
this  year,  we  had  65°  F.  on  the  26th  of  August, 
and  in  the  following  night,  snow  fell  on  the 
mountains  ;  and  since  then,  we  have  had  constant 
storms.  But  our  blessed  Lord,  who  has  helped 
us  hitherto,  will  continue  to  preserve  us ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  say  that  the  fish,  at  present,  are  com- 
ing to  our  coast  in  numbers,  so  that  the  Esqui- 
maux are  laying  in  a  good  supply  for  next  win- 
ter, with  thankful  hearts. 

The  mission  family  at  Okak,  enjoys  good 
health,  at  present,  for  which  blessing  we  are 
profoundly  grateful.  I  commend  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  and  our  whole  Esquimaux 
congregation,  to  the  prayers  of  the  friends  of 
God's  kingdom,  in  the  United  States,  and  re- 
main your  sincere  brother  in  the  Lord, 

Charles  G.  Albrecht. 


He  that  espouses  parties,  can  hardly  divorce 
himself  from  their  fate ;  and  more  fall  with  their 
party  than  rise  with  it. 


RELIGIOUS  MEDITATION. 

Man  lives  in  two  worlds,  the  external  and  the 
internal — the  world  of  outward  circumstances 
and  active  duties,  and  the  world  of  thought, 
emotion,  and  purpose.  The  temperaments  or 
habits  of  some  create  in  them  a  calm  meditative 
spirit.  Life  is  made  up  of  dreams,  of  ideal  plea- 
sures, of  finely-wrought  plans  seldom  matured  or 
carried  into  execution.  Others  live  altogether 
in  the  outward  world.  They  are  active,  indus- 
trious, enterprising.  The  door  of  the  heart  is 
seldom  opened.  An  hour  is  seldom  rescued 
from  the  intense  activities  of  life,  and  devoted  to 
communion  with  one's  own  spirit  or  with  the 
Deity.  The  Bible  and  religious  books  may  be 
read,  sermons  may  be  listened  to,  meetings  may 
be  punctually  attended,  and  yet  the  religion  lie 
upon  the  surface,  and  be  expended  in  the  per- 
formance of  external  duties. 

That  this  is  the  tendency  in  our  churches  at 
the  present  day,  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server. The  great  moral  questions  which  are  ex- 
citing public  attention,  the  Christian  enterprises 
that  relate  to  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  in  this  and  other  lands,  and  the  fields 
for  usefulness  everywhere  opening  around  us, 
tend  to  draw  the  zeal  and  energies  of  Christians 
into  these  channels.  Nor  would  we  abate  one  iota 
of  this  zeal  or  this  efi"ort.  We  would  rather  see 
them  increased.  But  we  would  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  no  Christian  can  neglect  his  secret 
duties,  the  care  of  his  own  soul,  without  serious 
detriment  to  his  spiritual  interest.  No  amount 
of  external  labor  will  compensate  for  a  deficiency 
here.  To  know  God,  to  have  the  afi'ections  drawn 
out  toward  the  Saviour,  to  gain  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith, 
we  must  obey  the  exhortation  made  by  St.  Paul 
to  Timothy,  "  Meditate  upon  these  things."  Un- 
less they  become  the  subject  of  distinct  and  pro- 
tracted thought;  unless  they  are  studied  with 
somewhat  of  the  enthusiasm  that  inspires  the 
philosopher  or  the  man  of  science  in  their  inves- 
tigations ;  unless  they  are  grappled  with  under 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  interest  and  responsi- 
bility, there  can  be  little  spiritual  growth. 

The  apostles  and  early  disciples,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  arduous  labors  and  exciting  scenes, 
felt  the  importance  of  an  inward  religious  culture. 
Neither  imminent  dangers,  nor  the  demands  for 
an  untiring  vigilance  to  protect  life,  nor  storms 
of  persecution,  could  excuse  them  for  the  neglect 
of  this  duty.  They  were  conscious  that  their 
spiritual  existence,  hopes,  happiness,  and  useful- 
ness depended  upon  it.  And  the  history  of  every 
distinguished  Christian  from  that  day  to  the  pres- 
ent, of  every  hero  who  has  served  in  Christ's 
army,  of  every  champion  for  the  truth  in  times 
of  peril  or  apostacy,  reveals  the  efiicacy  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  this  inward  culture. 

Let  the  church  at  the  present  day  add  to  its 
external  resources  and  power  the  forces  to  be 
gathered  from  frequent  and  deep  meditation  upon 
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Spiritual  themes,  and  from  the  kindred  duties  of 
Secret  prayer,  self-examination,  and  watchfulness, 
to  which  this  naturally  leads,  and  we  should 
speedily  see  the  results  in  an  augmented  spiritu- 
ality and  religious  joy,  in  the  multiplication  of  re- 
vivals, and  the  rapid  and  permanent  extension  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Upon  such  a  church, 
with  every  doctrine  of  Christianity  a  living  pow- 
er in  the  soul,  with  an  individual  consciousness 
of  the  divine  presence,  and  an  individual  experi- 
ence of  a  Saviour's  love,  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  would  be  poured  out.  Grod  could  use  such 
a  church  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  divine 
purpose.  Bach  heart  would  be  a  temple  conse- 
crated to  his  service.  Each  life  would  be  a  force 
filled  with  divine  power,  and  sending  forth  streams 
that  would  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God. 

EKIENDS'  EEVl¥w^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  5,  1859. 

Obituaries. — We  desire  to  ask  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  following  editorial  remarks 
which  were  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Review.  The  experience  of  several  years  con- 
firms their  propriety,  and  has  taught  the  present 
Editor  that  the  necessary  revision  and  abridg- 
ment of  obituaries  form  a  most  onerous  and 
unpleasant  part  of  his  duties.  He  would,  there- 
fore, tenderly  but  earnestly  urge  brevity  in  the 
preparation  of  such  notices. 

"  There  are  many  propensities  of  the  human 
mind  stamped  upon  us  for  salutary  purposes, 
which,  if  not  properly  guarded,  are  liable  to  run 
into  excess,  and  betray  us  into  error.  Of  these 
propensities  there  are  probably  none  more  liable 
to  lead  the  judgment  astray  than  those  which 
are  connected  with  our  affections,  and  wear  the 
appearance  of  virtue.  When  any  of  those  whom 
we  loved  and  valued  are  removed  by  death,  we 
naturally  feel  and  indulge  an  inclination  to  for- 
get their  errors  and  remember  their  virtues. 
The  admonition  to  tread  lightly  upon  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  disre- 
garded ;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  who  have 
followed  their  particular  friends  to  the  grave 
without  fancying  they  discovered  excellencies 
in  their  characters  which  they  had  till  then  over- 
looked. The  tender  emotions  awakened  by  their 
removal,  cast  a  shade  over  their  defects,  and  dou- 
ble the  lustre  of  all  that  was  excellent.  Hence, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  obituary  notices 
of  particular  friends  indicate  the  feelings  of  the 
survivors,  rather  than  the  characters  of  the  de. 
ceased. 


Epitaphs  are  proverbially  exaggerated;  and  yet, 
from  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  we  may  rea- 
sonably question  whether  they  are  often,  if  ever, 
intended  to  disguise  or  disfigure  the  truth.  But 
even  when  nothing  is  asserted  in  relation  to  the 
departed  which  encroaches  on  the  strictest  vera- 
city, the  attachment  of  surviving  friends  is  very 
liable  to  invest  the  character  with  a  degree  of 
importance,  which  others,  not  similarly  attached, 
cannot*allow  it.  The  circumstances  and  obser- 
vations attendant  upon  the  close,  though  calcula- 
ted to  make  lasting  and  salutary  impressions  upon 
the  witnesses  of  the  scene,  may  be  incapable  of 
improving  the  understandings,  or  softening  the 
hearts  of  those  who  only  hear  them  described. 

It  thus  sometimes  happens  that  editors  of  pe- 
riodicals, to  whom  such  notices  are  sent  for  in- 
sertion, are  undesignedly  placed  in  an  unpleasant 
situation.  Knowing,  as  they  must,  the  tender- 
ness of  surviving  friends,  they  are  unwilling  to 
wound  their  feelings  by  the  omission  or  abridge- 
ment of  their  obituaries,  and  yet  may  be  sensible 
that  extended  narratives,  unaccompanied  with 
extraordinary  and  instructive  circumstances,  must, 
to  the  generality  of  their  readers,  be  destitute  of 
interest  or  advantage.  With  regard  to  our  course 
in  conducting  the  Review,  we  can  assure  our 
friends  who  have  favored  us  with  notices  of  this 
kind,  that  no  disrespect  to  the  living  or  the  dead 
was  designed  by  any  elisions  hitherto  made ;  and 
we  trust  that  no  injustice  will  in  future  be  done 
to  any  which  shall  come  into  our  hands,  and 
which  we  hope  our  friends  and  correspondents 
will  continue  to  furnish.  We  must,  however, 
use  the  freedom  of  reducing  those  that  appear 
too  long,  to  such  dimensions  as  we  can  afibrd 
them  in  our  columns." 


Lottery  in  Delaware. — The  Legislature  of 
Georgia  having  recently  abolished  the  lottery 
system  in  that  State,  this  destructive  species  of 
gambling  is  no  longer  legalized  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri. At  the  time  the  grant  for  the  existing  lot- 
tery in  Delaware  was  made,it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  it  should  be  the  last.  It  was  to  expire 
in  the  year  1862,  and  there  was  a  hope  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  would  be  amended  so  as 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  grant.  This,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  accomplished,  and  a  bill  was 
lately  passed  by  the  Legislature,  authorizing 
another  lottery  for  a  period  of  twenty  years — 
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tilt  Lottery  Company  heing  required  to  pay 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
State  !  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Company  will  be  confined  to  Dela- 
ware ;  but  the  deplorable  evils  of  the  system  will 
be  continued,  and  probably  much  increased,  in 
other  States. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  Sparta  Academy  Lottery  in  Georgia — not 
including  the  prizes — were  $200,000 ;  while  the 
professed  object  of  the  grant  was  to  raise  the 
small  sum  of  $5,000,  and  the  Managers  of  the 
concern,  it  is  said,  have  made  large  fortunes. 
From  this  statement,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  vast  extent  to  which  the  Delaware  Lottery 
must  be  carried,  to  render  it  profitable  to  the 
Managers  and  pay  the  large  sum  of  $720,000  to 
the  State ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  will  be 
the  loss,  distress  and  demoralization  of  the  de- 
luded victims  of  this  most  alluring  and  insidious 
vice. 

One  of  our  daily  papers  says  : — 

"  Comity  among  States  should  induce  the 
legislators  of  Delaware  to  further  the  efforts  of 
neighbors  to  put  an  end  to  a  great  evil,  instead 
of  availing  themselves  of  their  position  to  de- 
bauch the  morals  of  their  neighbors,  because  it 
will  be  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  Delaware.  The 
low  tone  of  public  morals  which  is  implied  in  this 
action  of  Delaware,  is  what  might  naturally  be 
expected,  however,  from  the  connection,  but  it  is 
a  spectacle  no  less  humiliating  to  see  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  State  government  so  complete- 
ly in  the  hands  of  gamblers,  and  so  subservient 
to  their  interests.  It  is  disgraceful  also  to  find 
these  legislators  will  give  the  sanction  of  law  to 
a  scheme  which  is  intended  to  rob  the  poor  and 
the  ignorant,  who,  in  proportion  to  their  poverty 
and  ignorance,  have  so  much  greater  claim  to 
their  consideration  and  protection." 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  this  act  was  passed 
without  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  many 
citizens  of  Delaware,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  Friends  were  actively  engaged  in  the  good 
work. 


Married,  at  Springfield  Meeting,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  20th  ult.,  Zimei  Bond,  of  Poplar  Run,  Randolph 
Co.,  Indiana,  to  Julia  Ann  Mendenhall,  of  the  former 
place. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  at  South  River,  Warren 

Co.,  Iowa,  on  the  13th  ult.,  Jesse  Foulk,  of  Rich 
Square  Monthly  Meeting,  Clark  Co.,  Iowa,  to  Martha 
DoAN,  of  Three  Rivers  Monthly  Meeting. 

 •  <«>  ■  

\  Died,  on  the  19th  ult.,  John  Pyle,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  valuable  member  of  Springfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio. 


He  bore  a  protracted  illness  with  much  patienc  e  and 
resignation,  saying  his  suflFerings  were  great,  but  not 
to  be  compared  with  what  the  dear  Saviour  suffered 
for  him.  As  death  approached,  he  expressed  that  all 
was  peace  within,  and  the  way  was  clear  and  bright 
before  him. 

Died,  Suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  near  Richmond,  Ind., 
Mart  B.  Reed,  wife  of  John  S.  Reed,  aged  nearly  51 
years. . 

She  was  an  exemplary  member  of  Whitewater 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  although  summoned  away,  as 
without  a  moment's  warning,  her  friends  are  left  with 
an  abiding  belief  that  she  was  of  those  who  knew 
their  work  to  be  progressing,  as  the  day  advanced, 
and  was  thus  prepared  to  meet  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth. 


OAK  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

The  Spring  Term  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
Third-day,  the  1st  of  Third  month,  and  continue 
eleven  weeks.  The  School  will  be  under  the  charge 
of  Albert  K.  Smiley,  as  Principal,  with  a  competent 
board  of  Assistants.  Tuition  will  invariably  be  re- 
quired in  advance  for  the  whole  term.  Applications 
for  admission,  stating  the  moral  standing  nf  the  ap- 
plicant, should  be  addressed  at  an  early  date  to  the 
Principal,  at  Vassalboro',  Maine. 

The  Boarding  House,  in  connection  with  the  School, 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  James  Van  Blarcum, 
Superintendent,  and  Jane  H.  Jones,  Matron. 

Board  for  one-half  the  term  will  be  required  in  ad- 
vance. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction, 

Ebenezer  Frye. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth  day, 
the  23d  of  Second  month,  next. 

The  Semi-Anmtal  Examination  will  begin  on  Sec- 
ond day,  the  31st  instant,  and  continue  two  days. 
Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  at  the  Col- 
lege to  the  Superintendent,  or  at  the  office.  No.  109 
North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia.  If  by  letter,  the 
application  should  be  addressed  to  the  ' '  Secretary  of 
the  Managers  of  Haverford  College,  care  of  Wm.  Mac- 
NivEN,  Agent,"  as  above. 

The  age  of  the  applicant,  and  whether  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  must  be  distinctly 
stated,  and  in  all  cases  the  applicants  must  present 
certificates  frora  the  last  teacher^  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  studies  pursued.  'The  attention  of  pa- 
rents is  especially  requested  to  this  necessary  condi- 
tion, as  disappointment  or  delay  must  occur  when 
it  is  not  complied  with. 

Philada.  1st  Mo.,  1859.— 6t. 


THE  PENNY  POST. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  since,  a  penny  post  was  suggested  by  a 
writer  of  the  same  name  as  the  well-known  pro^ 
moter  of  the  great  modern  reform — Mr.  Hill. 
In  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  is  a  small 
work,  entitled  "  A  Penny  Post ;  or,  a  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Liberty  and  Birthright  of  every  Eng- 
lishman in  carrying  merchants'  and  other  men's 
Letters,  against  any  restraint  of  farmers  of  such 
employments."  By  John  Hill,  London.  Print- 
ed in  the  year  1659. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends, 
for  the  instruction  of  poor  children,  held  First 
month  3d,  1859,  the  following  named  Friends 
were  appointed  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

Clerh — Edward  Richie. 

Treasurer — Richard  Richardson. 

Managers — Joel  Cadbury,  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Richard  Richardson,  Mark  Balderston,  Benjamin 
H.  Pitfield,  Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  Caleb  Wood, 
Jabez  Jenkins,  J.  Wistar  Evans,  Elihu  Roberts, 
Wm  Evans,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  W.  Stokes. 

By  the  Managers'  report,  the  Association  were 
informed  that  schools  for  colored  children  under 
their  care  have  been  regularly  continued  during 
the  past  year,  and  they  believe  are  in  as  flourish- 
ing condition  as  at  any  former  period.  When 
we  consider  the  unfavorable  circumstances  under 
which  many  of  the  pupils  are  placed  at  home, 
and  the  associations  to  which  they  are  accustom- 
ed, their  advancement  in  knowledge  is  as  rapid 
as  could  be  expected.  The  short  time  many  of 
them  are  able  to  devote  to  learning,  and  the  irreg- 
ularity of  their  attendance  at  school,  often  pre- 
vent that  rapidity  and  proficiency  in  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge  which  are  found  among  those 
whose  circumstances  are  more  favorable;  never- 
theless, the  progress  of  some  is  equal  to  that  of 
most  other  children. 

Both  schools  have  been  regularly  visited  by 
committees  of  the  Managers,  and  they  have  en- 
deavored to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  teachers 
the  importance  of  the  charge  placed  under  their 
care,  and  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them, 
to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Board,  that 
their  institution  shall  not  relax  its  efforts  for  the 
instruction  of  this  interesting  class  of  our  popula- 
tion ;  and  on  the  pupils  the  advantages  we  present 
to  them  for  the  acquisition  of  useful  learning. 

The  usual  routine  of  instruction,  with  slight 
modification,  has  been  continued,  and  that  im- 
portant branch  of  female  education,  the  use  of 
the  needle,  has  not  been  neglected ;  a  number  of 
garments  have  been  made  up  in  the  schools,  and 
distributed  to  the  more  destitute  among  them. 
The  Managers  expended  during  last  winter 
$18  52  for  supplying  shoes  to  those  scholars  in 
need  of  them,  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
prevented  from  attending  school  in  the  inclement 
weather.  Present  class  list  in  Infant  School  is 
132,  and  average  attendance  has  been  about  70. 
The  class  list  in  girls'  department  is  56,  and  aver- 
age attendance  39.  There  has  been  increased 
interest  manifested  by  the  girls  in  the  use  of  the 
library,  which  comprises  a  moderate  assortment 
of  useful  reading.  There  have  been  1,121  books 
loaned  to  the  scholars  the  past  year.  The  Mana- 
gers would  be  glad  if  those  who  have  the  means 
to  spare  would  contribute  to  add  annually  some 
new  books  of  an  interesting  character. 

We  are  informed  by  the  executors  of  our  late 
esteemed  friend^  Jane  Clark,  deceased,  that  she 


generously  bequeathed  $500  for  the  benefit  of 
this  institution. 

During  the  past  year,  the  principal  teacher  in 
each  of  our  schools  resigned  her  situation,  and 
we  appointed  Elizabeth  S.  Leeds,  principal  of 
the  girls'  school,  and  Sarah  M.  Alexander,  of 
the  infant  school.  Jabez  Jenkins, 

Clerk  for  the  evening. 

Philada.,  12th  mo.  SOtJi,  1858. 


From  Bonar's  Land  of  Promise. 
THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE. 


At  half-past  five  we  reached  the  longed-for 
height,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  whole 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  before  us,  the  town  of 
Tiberias  at  our  feet.  The  eastern  side  of  the 
hill  is  as  steep  and  precipitous  as  its  western  is 
gentle  in  ascent.  The  town  looked  well  from 
this  point,  almost  projected  into  the  lake,  and 
there  were  our  tents  not  two  hundred  yards 
south  of  it,  and  within  half  a  stone's  east  of  the 
water.  How  fair  this  sunset  upon  such  a  sea ! 
What  a  ceiling,  and  what  a  floor !  Less  than 
half  an  hour  brought  us  down  the  rugged  road 
to  our  tents ;  and  as  there  still  remained  but 
little  of  day,  I  lost  no  time  in  plunging  into  the 
blue  waves  before  us. 

We  have  passed  out  of  Zebulon,  in  which 
Nazareth  lies,  into  Naphtali,  of  which,  perhaps, 
the  southern  border  was  near  Tiberias.  "  Satis- 
fied with  favor  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23),  he  sat  down  by  the 
margin  of  this  bright  sea.  Here,  from  the 
thick  woods  or  steep  rocks  around,  the  "  hind  of 
Naphtali"  came  down  to  drink  of  waters,  which 
even  in  such  a  drought  as  that  in  Ahab's  days, 
would  not  fail. 

After  evening  worship,  about  nine  o'clock,  I 
went  out  in  the  moonlight,  and  walked  a  con- 
siderable way  down  the  margin  of  the  lake.  What 
a  scene  !  The  gloomy  clifis  above,  and  the  soft 
but  solemn  sea  at  my  side  !  The  dim  outline  of 
the  mountains  on  the  western  side,  with  the 
Bedawin  fires  twinkling  at  their  feet.  Away  to 
the  north-east,  the  snows  of  Hermon,  some  forty 
miles  off,  gleaming  in  the  moonshine  !  All  round, 
perfect  peace,  broken  only  by  the  small  ripple  of 
the  sea,  as  some  breeze  went  by,  or  the  casual 
tinkle  of  the  bell  attached  to  some  of  the  horses 
which  were  grazing  not  far  off.  What  moonlight 
like  this  had  I  ever  had  before  ?  The  Son  of 
God  had  been  here,  and  that  lake  was  the  silent 
witness  of  his  wondrous  grace.  It  was  not  Olivet 
alone,  that  had  been  his  moonlight  resort  for 
prayer.  Here,  no  doubt,  he  had  often  been,  and 
just  at  such  an  hour  as  this  ! 

Sra  of  GaUhc,  March  15,  1856.— I  rose  be- 
fore the  sun,  resolved  to  see  him  come  up  over 
these  old  hills.  The  lake  had  taken  on  its  first 
gleam,  but  tliat  was  all.  It  lay  before  me  in 
profouiidest  stillness,  as  if  preparing  for  sun- 
rise, though  the  snows  of  Hermon  had  not  yet 
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caught  the  dayspring.  I  waited,  and  the  sky 
soon  threw  off  its  paleness,  and  the  lake  its 
shadows.  Suddenly,  a  pencil,  or  rather  a  sheaf 
of  rays,  shot  up  behind  the  eastern  hills,  "  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes;"  then  rapidly  the 
bold  sun  came  up  and  shed  his  new  brilliance 
over  the  lake,  tracing  out  for  himself  a  path  of 
gold  across  its  breadth.  The  whole  circle  of 
hills  and  slopes  was  lighted  up  as  with  the  flush 
of  noon.  I  walked  on  to  the  hot  baths,  which 
are  contained  in  a  large  but  shabby  building, 
little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  town. 
I  bathed,  and  found  the  water  very  hot.  I  had 
not  my  thermometer  with  me,  but  I  should  sup- 
pose that  the  heat  could  not  be  less  than  98°.  The 
hot  spring  that  supplies  these  baths,  comes  from 
the  base  of  the  mountain. 

After  breakfast  we  prepared  for  a  sail  upon 
the  lake.  There  is  one  boat  on  it,  and  this,  we 
and  our  American  friends  had  engaged  last 
night.  A  little  after  ten  we  saw  it  pulling  up  to 
our  tents,  with  two  fishermen  in  it,  who  might 
have  been  John  and  James,  or  Andrew  and 
Peter,  coming  ashore  with  their  morning  draught, 
or  to  mend  their  nets.  For  easier  embarkation, 
"we  went  to  the  old  tower  which  overhangs  the 
water  at  a  considerable  angle,  where  the  broken 
masses  of  stone,  heaved  into  the  lake  by  the 
earthquake  of  1838,  form  a  sort  of  pier,  or  at 
least  a  series  of  stepping-stones.  We  pushed  off 
without  delay,  keeping  to  the  north-east  for  a 
considerable  way  to  get  a  view  of  the  opposite 
shore.  As  we  sailed  off,  the  town  of  Tiberias 
itself  first  caught  our  eye.  In  spite  of  its  cliffs^ 
and  lake,  and  palms,  it  looks  poor  and  shatter- 
ed, and  not  all  the  lively  sunshine  which  now 
rested  on  it,  could  mitigate  its  forlorn  aspect. 
The  northern  shore  was  quite  distinct,  and  the 
vast  ruins  of  Tell  Hum  struck  our  eye.  It  must 
have  been  no  ordinary  city  that  has  left  such 
ruins.  Part  of  them  are  on  the  slope  that  goes 
up  from  the  lake,  and  so  more  visible.  They 
look  like  numerous  heaps  of  stones  or  debris 
from  this  distance,  but  still  they  indicate  the 
site  of  a  great  town.  North-eastward  of  them, 
far  in  the  distance,  the  great  Hermon  rose,  with 
all  noon  upon  its  snowy  summit,  but  with 
shadows  below,  dark  wreaths  of  cloud  coiling 
across  its  majestic  steeps.*    To  the  north-west, 

*  No  one  who  has  looked  upon  the  placid  majesty 
of  that  noblest  of  Syrian  mountains,  the  Lebanon 
of  Lebanon,  will  be  at  any  loss  to  understand  the 
figure, 

"His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,"  (Song  of  Sol.v.l5.) 
Look  at  it  far  oflF  or  near,  in  moonlight  or  sunshine, 
at  daybreak,  or  sunset,  or  noon,  from  the  southern 
hills  of  Ephraim,  or  the  nearer  plains  of  Issachar, 
or  the  yet  nearer  heights  of  Naphtali ;  look  at  it  from 
Esdraelon  or  from  Tabor,  from  some  distant  watch- 
tower  of  the  west,  or  from  the  slope  of  Banias  on 
which  it  seems  to  rest  its  base,  it  is  still  the  same 
noble  mountain,  visible  everywhere,  and  everywhere 
strangely  attractive,  keeping  watch  over  the  land, 
and  making  you  feel  not  so  much  as  if  you  were 
looking  upon  it,  but  as  if  it  were  looking  upon  you.  i 


I  Safet  looked  down  upon  us  from  its  mountain 
I  seat.    It  seemed  to  lie  on  one  of  the  high  slopes 
of  the  hill,  from  which  part  of  it  stretched  up 
to  a  higher,  running  up  amid  a  forest  of  olives 
to  the  castle  on  the  summit. 

Keeping  still  an  eastward  course  for  some 
miles,  we  got  an  excellent  view  of  the  country. 
It  was  bare  and  uncultivated.  The  sides  of  the 
hills  are  steep  and  rugged,  but  the  line  of  the 
ridge  at  its  summit  is  remarkably  even  and  con- 
tinuous, like  the  top  of  a  wall,  without  a  slack 
or  break  for  a  long  way.  The  boatmen  told  us 
that  this  coast  is  called  "  the  Wilderness  of  the 
North  but  I  could  not  catch  the  Arabic  words. 
This  must  be  the  wilderness  mentioned  by  the 
evangelist,  (Luke  ix.  10),  "the  desert  place  be- 
longing to  the  city  called  Bethsaida,"  into  which 
the  Lord  took  the  apostles  apart  from  the  multi- 
tude. It  may  be  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
again,  "  he  withdrew  himself  into  the  wilderness 
and  prayed,"  (Luke  v.  16).  If  so,  then  one  of 
these  mountains  before  us  must  be  the  mountain 
into  which  he  withdrew  himself  to  pray,  (Matt, 
xiv.  23  ;  Mark  vi.  46).  It  is  bare  and  wild.  It 
is  certainly  not  the  "  mountain  of  myrrh,"  nor 
the  "  hill  of  frankincense"  (Cant.  iv.  6),  but  it 
lies  on  the  way  to  these.  For  "  through  death 
to  life"  is  the  law  of  the  kingdom.  The  desert 
was  Israel's  way  to  Canaan. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  hills 
must  have  been  the  spot  where  Christ  fed  the 
multitude  (Matt.  xiv.  15;  Mark  vi.  36;  Luke 
ix.  12).  For  tha^  place  was  evidently  not  far 
from  the  mountain  to  which  he  afterwards  re- 
tired. It  was  evening  when  he  fed  them,  and 
there  was  no  time  for  him  to  go  to  any  distance. 
Immediately  on  feeding  them  he  sends  the  multi- 
tude away,  puts  his  disciples  into  a  boat,  to  cross 
the  lake  and  so  shorten  their  passage  to  the  other 
side  (to  which  he  was  coming  in  the  morning), 
then  goes  alone  to  pray,  till  near  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night  (that  is,  after  three  o'clock). 
This  helps  to  fix  the  spot  so  far.  But  there  is 
a  reference  in  John's  narrative,  which,  besides 
that  of  Luke  (ix.  10),  brings  the  place  to  the 
vicinity  of  Bethsaida.  When  Jesus  saw  the 
multitude  coming,  he  spoke  to  Philip  about  pro- 
curing food  from  the  adjoining  villages;  "now 
Philip  was  of  Bethsaida"  (John  i.  44),  and 
therefore  could  at  once  answer  his  question.  The 
question  would  not  have  been  put  to  Philip,  nor 
could  Philip  have  answered,  had  not  Bethsaida, 
his  native  town,  been  nigh  at  hand. 

We  now  sailed  southward,  still  keeping  to  the 
east  coast.  As  we  neared  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake,  the  most  conspicuous  object  was  the 
village  of  es-Seniakh  quite  at  the  southern  angle  of 
the  lake,  and  about  three  miles  from  SumraJi. 
From  the  distance  at  which  we  now  saw  it,  there 
was  not  the  shabby  appearance  which  its  mud- 
houscs  are  said  to  give  it.  It  is  a  Moslem  vil- 
lage, but  said  to  contain  a  few  Greek  Christians. 
We  now  turned  our  prow  westward,  and  made 
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for  the  sbore  at  the  ruins  of  Kerah,  the  Tarichea 
of  Josephiis.  Our  first  employment  was  to  hatlie  ; 
by  which  we  were  greatly  refreshed.  Afterwards 
we  wandered  about  among  the  ruins.  They  are 
mere  ruins,  though  extensive,  not  presenting 
anything  which  can  be  called  a  relic  of  this  once 
important  place.  The  ruins  occupy  an  eminence 
of  no  great  height,  but  yet  sufficient  to  overlook 
the  water.  It  cannot  be  called  a  commanding 
situation,  yet  it  is  one  which  would  render  a 
town  formidable,  if  not  impregnable,  in  ancient 
times.  The  different  mounds  of  debris  mark  the 
extent  of  the  town ;  and  their  height  above  the 
lake  shows  how  easily  J osephus  could  make  the 
ditch  or  trench,  leading  from  the  house  of  the 
nobles,  to  the  lake,  by  means  of  which  he  and 
others  secretly  left  the  town  and  sailed  over  to 
Hippos,  which  was  nearly  opposite.  In  walking 
over  these  mounds,  it  is  not  easy  to  realize  the 
extent  of  the  city,  nor  to  see  how  30,000  could 
have  taken  refuge  within  its  walls.*  The  place 
is  now  deserted,  and  we  saw  no  one  nigh.  But 
the  busy  crowds  of  fishermen  had  been  here,  and 
by  them  it  would  seem  that  the  city  was  origin- 
ally founded.  Here,  the  Roman  armies  had 
been,  swarming  up  these  low  heights  to  over- 
whelm the  city.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
Vespasian  set  up  a  judgment-seat,  from  which 
issued  the  orders  for  a  massacre,  the  most  unpro- 
voked and  savage  that  ever  dishonored  the 
Roman  name.  Twelve  hundred  grey-haired 
Jews  were  butchered  in  "  the  stadium six 
thousand  of  the  strongest  youths  of  Tarichea 
were  bound  and  sent  off  to  Nero  to  be  employed 
in  digging  through  the  Isthmus ;  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  thirty  thousand  four  hundred,  were 
sold  for  slaves  !  Poor  Taricheans  !  With  .what 
exterminating  fury  the  sword  of  Rome  swept 
through  your  streets !  How  fearfully  did  the 
fourth  great  beast  of  Daniel,  with  its  iron  teeth, 
devour,  and  with  its  nails  of  brass,  tread  down 
the  God-forsaken  land  (Dan.  vii.  7-19).  The 
blood  is  dried  up,  the  groans  of  the  slain  and 
the  captive  have  ceased,  the  lake  is  calm,  the 
Roman  has  departed,  the  Jew  has  no  dwelling 
here;  but  these  mounds  of  ruin  remain  as  the 
monuments  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
which  Galilee  contained,  in  an  age  when  it 
swarmed  with  a  busy  population. 

(To  te  continued.) 


RUIN  OP  THE  WEST  INDIES. 
We  recommend  to  those,  both  North  and 
South,  who  continue  to  prate,  partly  through 
malice  and  partly  through  ignorance,  about  tbe 
ruin  and  desolation  of  the  British  sugar  colonies 
as  the  result  of  negro  emancipation,  the  follow- 
ing dispatch  from  the  British  Colonial  Minister 


*  Writing  of  Cassius'  occupation  of  Syria,  Joseplius 
says,  "as  lie  returned  to  Tyre,  he  went  up  to  Judea 
also,  and  full  upon  Tarichea,  and  took  it,  carrying 
captive  30,000  Jews. "— Antiq.  xiv.  7,  3. 


to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  :  "  Jamaica  is  now 
the  only  important  sugar-producing  colony  which 
exports  a  considerably  smaller  quantity  of  sugar 
than  was  exported  in  the  times  of  slavery,  while 
some  such  colonies,  since  the  passage  of  the 
Emancipation  act,  have  largely  increased  their 
product."  Conspicuous  among  these  last  are 
Barbadoes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Mauritius  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Barbadoes,  relying  solely  on 
its  own  numerous  native  negroes,  has  not  only 
carried  the  production  of  sugar  and  the  value  of 
estates  to  a  point  decidedly  beyond  what  they 
ever  reached  in  foi'mer  times,  but  has  supplied 
numerous  emigrant  laborers  to  Trinidad,  British 
Guiana  and  St.  Vincent,  where  labor  is  less  abun- 
dant— a  process  still  going  on.  Mauritius,  by 
the  help  of  immigration  from  India,  the  use  of 
guano,  and  other  improvements,  stimulated  by 
the  free  labor  system,  exports  now  four  times  as 
much  sugar  annually  as  she  did  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  slavery,  while  the  growth  of  provisions 
and  other  products  consumed  on  the  island  ia 
also  far  greater  than  formerly. 

To  judge  from  the  speech  of  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  delivered  the  other  day  at  the  opening 
of  the  Legislature,  Jamaica  will  also  soon  throw 
off  the  disagreeable  distinction  which  she  now 
enjoys.  "  A  still  progressive  increase,"  says  the 
Governor,  "  both  in  quantity  of  the  staple  ex- 
ports, and  in  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
duties  on  articles  of  consumption,  indicates  a 
gradual  improvement  in  the  productive  industry 
of  the  colony,  to  which  I  should  advert  with 
more  unmixed  satisfaction  were  I  not  sensible 
that  the  failure  of  the  usual  fertilizing  rains  in 
some  of  the  agricultural  districts  forbids  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  growing  crop  in  those  locali- 
ties will  yield  a  commensurate  return  for  the  cost 
which  their  establishment  and  cultivation  have 
involved." 

It  appears,  indeed,  from  a  statement  in  the 
Jamaica  Diqxitch,  that  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  in- 
terior of  Trelawny  parish  has  been  only  a  third 
what  it  was  last  year,  and  much  further  below 
the  average,  this  being  the  fourth  year  in  succes- 
sibn  during  which  the  October  rains  have  either 
been  partial  or  very  light  in  that  parish.  "  We 
fear,"  adds  The  Dispatch,  "  that  we  are  experi- 
encing one  of  those  septennial  cycles  of  compara- 
tive drought  which  at  times  afflict  the  country." 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  years  of  drought,  the 
exports  of  the  island  are  increasing.  The  Gover- 
nor admits  that  complaints  still  come  from  the 
old  plantations  of  a  deficiency  of  continuous 
labor,  which,  he  says,  he  can  readjly  believe, 
from  "  the  admitted  fact  that  the  portion  of  the 
agricultural  peasantry  who,  with  their  fixmilies, 
indnstriousfi/  and  s^:;tcma(icaUi/  apply  (hrmsclves 
to  the  ind (pendent  2n-oduction  of  sugar  and  other 
staples  is  dajj  hy  day  increasing ."  Some  of  the 
old  plantations,  it  would  thus  seem,  are  running 
behind-hand  for  want  of  labor,  not  because  the 
negroes  refuse  to  work  and  are  relapsing  into  bar- 
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barism,  but  because,  day  by  day,  they  are  betak- 
ing themselves  more  and  more  to  the  independent 
production,  on  their  own  purchased  lands,  of  sugar  , 
and  other  staples.    Like  us  white  Americans,  the  , 
Jamaica  negroes  prefer  to  farm  their  own  lands  ] 
— a  large  number  of  the  most  intelligent  and  in-  j 
dustrious  having  acquired  lands  by  purchase — to  . 
working  out  for  wages,  the  payment  of  which  is  ■ 
not  always  so  prompt  or  certain  as  might  be 
wished.    During  the  low  prices  of  sugar  these  ! 
negro  landholders  preferred  to  raise  provisions,  as 
sugar  would  not  pay.    Now  that  the  price  has 
risen,  they  are  turning  their  attention  more  and 
more  to  the  cane. 

In  another  part  of  his  speech,  the  Grovernor — 
though  on  all  disputed  points  he  leans  strongly 
to  the  planters'  side,  being  himself  largely  inter- 
ested in  West  Indian  estates — speaks  of  those 
negro  land-holders  as  largely  on  the  increase,  and 
as  constituting  "  a  class  of  society  which  may 
best  be  described  as  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
yeomanry  of  England  " — a  class  which  has  mostly 
died  out  in  England,  but  of  which  the  represen- 
tative and  off-shoot  is  to  be  found  in  our  Ameri- 
can self-working  farmers.  The  Governor  thinks 
that  this  class  may  be  advantageously  intrusted, 
in  their  own  immediate  circles,  with  the  appre- 
hension of  offenders  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace,  by  means  of  the  authority  which  the 
office  of  constable  confers.  He  believes  they 
would  be  proud  of  the  distinction,  and  he  gladly, 
as  he  says,  states  his  own  conviction  that  their 
general  conduct  as  citizens  and  members  of  the 
community  amply  entitles  them  to  such  a  mark 
of  the  confidence  of  the  government. 

A  new  system  for  the  maintenance  of  roads, 
which  have  hitherto  been  almost  as  bad  in 
Jamaica  as  in  some  of  our  Southern  States,  is 
just  on  the  point  of  being  put  in  operation  ;  and 
the  Governor  speaks  with  much  satisfaction  of  the 
readiness  and  cheerfulness  with  which  the  special 
tax  for  this  purpose  has  been  paid.  The  roads  in 
each  county  are  to  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  separate  salaried  civil  engineer.  The  Gover- 
nor proposes,  among  other  matters,  a  census  of 
the  population,  there  having  been  but  one  census 
taken — that  of  1844.  He  also  recommends  a 
colonial  grant  of  money  toward  the  maintenance 
of  a  more  regular  and  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  United  States.  He  states  the  number  of 
children  receiving  education  in  public  schools 
(exclusive  of  those  in  private  seminaries)  at 
twenty-one  thousand.  Those  schools  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  various  bodies  of  the  island, 
and  are  mainly  supported  by  tuition  fees  and  the 
liberality  of  individuals.  The  colony,  however, 
contributes  from  the  public  funds  a  sum  of  about 
$40,000  annually.  This  number  of  pupils  and 
provision  for  education — the  pupils  being  the 
children  of  the  emancipated  slave  population — 
will  compare  very  favorably  with  the  provision 
made  in  several  of  our  Southern  States  for  the 
education  of  the  white  population. —  Tribune. 


SERFDOM  IN  RUSSIA. 

Much  excitement  has  been  caused  in  his  own 
empire,  and  general  curiosity  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Czar 
having  taken  a  firm  position  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing Serfdom  in  Russia.  He  has  done  this  with 
some  peril  to  himself,  because  the  nobles,  with 
whose  "  rights"  and  "  property"  he  interferes,  are 
greatly  discontented,  and  in  Russia,  ere  now,  such 
discontent  has  ended  in  the  assassination  of 
the  Czar.  Within  the  last  hundred  years, 
there  have  been  three  catastrophes  of  this  sort : 
Peter  III.  deposed  by  his  wife  and  the  Orloffs, 
and  soon  after  murdered,  in  1762;  Paul  III., 
murdered  in  1801 ;  and  Alexander  I.,  believed 
to  have  been  poisoned  at  Taganrog,  in  1825. 
These  are  unhappy  antecedents  in  one  family, 
and  considering  that  the  Russian  nobility  were 
involved  in  each,  are  enough  to  make  even  an 
Autocrat  alarmed.  But  the  Czar  does  not  ap- 
pear to  shrink  from  the  probable  peril.  He  evi- 
dently purposes  to  put  down  Serfdom,  or  perish. 
His  policy  may  be  questioned  by  some;  his 
courage  must  be  acknowledged  by  all.  Our 
readers  will  remember,  no  doubt,  that  Talley- 
rand's definition  of  imperial  rule  in  Russia  was 
"  an  absolute  monarchy,  tempered  by  occasional 
assassination." 

The  "  institution"  of  serfdom  has  not  existed 
a  very  long  time  in  Russia.  Ivan  III.  ascended 
the  ducal  throne  in  1462,  being  contemporary 
with  Louis  XL,  of  France,  and  Edward  IV.,  of 
England,  and  closed  his  reign  as  first  of  the 
Czars.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
later,  Feodor  I.,  one  of  his  successors,  saw  Russia 
suffer  many  reverses,  including  the  temporary  oc- 
cupation of  Moscow  by  the  Poles,  and  then  per- 
manent annexation  of  Poland  and  White  Russia. 
Feodor  died  in  1598,  and  Boris  Godunow,  who 
immediately  usurped  the  throne,  instituted  serf- 
dom by  an  ukase.  To  restrain  the  nomadic 
habits  of  his  subjects,  many  of  whom  had  Tartar 
or  Mongolian  blood  in  their  veins,  this  Emperor 
enacted  that  every  peasant  should  settle  definite- 
ly on  the  land  he  had  occupied  on  the  previous 
"  Yurieff's  day,"  which  is  still  celebrated  as  a 
day  of  woe  in  the  Russian  national  songs.  Yet 
the  Russian  peasant  complains,  in  these  old 
lyrics,  not  so  much  of  the  slavery  itself,  as  of 
the  prohibition  to  move  about  from  place  to 
place.  Actually,  the  chief  difference  between 
English  and  Russian  serfdom  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  It  was  abolished  under  the  early  descend- 
ants of  William  the  Conqueror,  some  centuries 
before  it  was  commenced  in  Russia. 

While  the  Mongolian  hordes  occupied  Russia, 
I  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
country  was  divided  into  principalities,  and  the 
!  peasant  might  wander  where  he  pleased,  within 
■  the  limits  of  the  principality  to  which  he  was 
attached.    The  ukase  of  Boris  Godunow  assign - 
;  ed  the  Russian  peasants  to  the  soil.  Eventually 
the  owners  of  land,  availing  themselves  of  the 
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inability  of  the  peasants  to  change  their  locality, 
extorted  from  them  compulsory  labor  on  their 
estates,  and  subsequently  menial  services  about 
their  dwellings.  Thenceforward  the  peasant 
came  imder  the  police  regulations  of  the  land- 
owners, but  was  not  yet  the  property  of  his  land- 
lord ;  which,  however,  he  appears  to  have  become 
completely  before  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great; 
in  1725. 

While  Russia  was  purely  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, the  bondage  of  the  serf  was  more  nominal 
than  real.  In  most  cases,  the  nobles  did  not 
live  on  their  estates,  and  forced  labor  was  not 
exacted  from  the  peasants,  who  generally  occu- 
pied all  the  land,  paying  to  the  proprietor  an 
annual  sum  by  way  of  rent.  This  is  still  the 
case  on  the  Crown  lands  and  many  private 
estates.  In  Russia,  under  this  system,  property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  its  burthens  as 
well  as  its  profits.  The  land-proprietor  was  liable 
to  the  State  for  the  taxes  of  his  serfs,  and,  be- 
sides, if  his  serfs  had  no  means  of  their  own,  he 
was  forced  to  maintain  them. 

Not  living  among  his  peasants,  or  "  serfs,"  the 
proprietor  could  not  exercise  control  over  the 
property  of  individuals.  He  imposed  a  tribute 
upon  the  whole  village  or  commune.  The  pro- 
prietor set  apart,  for  the  use  of  his  peasants,  a 
certain  extent  of  land,  all  of  which  belongs  to 
the  commune  collectively — every  individual  peas- 
ant who  was  born  in  the  village  having  thereby 
a  claim  to  a  portion  of  it.  In  other  words,  the 
land  is  divided  equally  among  those  who  live 
upon  it.  Children  have  no  right  of  inheritance 
to  their  father's  share.  Each  son  claims  an 
equal  share  with  the  rest,  as  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  commune.  Herein  will  be  found  the 
origin  of  the  modern  word  "  Communism,"  so 
much  used  by  the  Fourierites  and  other  Social- 
ists. 

An  Ancient  (called  Staros(a)  governs  each 
commune.  He  is  sometimes  appointed  by  the 
proprietor,  sometimes  by  the  peasants  themselves. 
German  and  even  Russian  authors  who  have 
written  on  Serfdom,  differ  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
Starosta.  One  class  sees  in  his  rule  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  imperial  authority,  another  denies  his 
right  to  govern  the  commune  despotically.  In 
fact,  all  his  power  is  derived,  and  he  cannot 
govern  despotically  except  when  the  whole  com- 
mune agrees  with  him.  Moreover,  his  functions 
are  wholly  administrative.  The  councils  of 
elders,  or  them  embers  of  the  commune  in  gener- 
al assembly,  decide  all  questions  of  general  im- 
portance. 

Every  Russian  peasant,  or  "  serf,"  belongs  to 
a  commune,  receiving,  as  such,  a  portion  of  land 
for  his  own  use,  and  therefore  actual  pauperism 
would  seem  to  be  impossible.  Each  serf  is  the 
property  of  a  master,  it  is  true ;  but  each  has 
property  of  his  own.  The  result  must  be, — and 
this  Ibims  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Czar's 
emancipation  scheme — that  if  the  serfs  be  liber- 


ated without  their  land  being  preserved  to  them, 
they  will  not  value  the  change.  If  the  land  be 
preserved  to  the  serfs,  the  owners  of  the  soil 
must  be  deprived  of  it ;  naturally  enough,  the 
land-owners  look  upon  the  measure  as  one  of 
wholesale  robbery  and  confiscation  upon  them. 

The  idea  that  the  labors  of  the  serfs  belong  to 
the  proprietor  was  not  prevalent  until  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great.  Under  the  Empress  Catha- 
rine their  condition  was  at  its  worst — that  mod- 
ern Messalina  having  a  liberal  habit  of  making 
presents  of  whole  populous  estates  to  her  favorite 
courtiers  and  lovers.  This  system  of  transfer  was 
abolished  by  Alexander  I.,  who  had  some  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  but  never  carried  them  out.  His  succes- 
sor, the  late  Czar,  issued  an  ukase,  in  1842, 
granting  the  serfs  power  to  make  contracts,  and 
hold  property,  and  allowing  the  proprietors  to 
liberate  their  serfs,  under  certain  conditions. 
Another  concession  was,  that  the  members  of  a 
serf's  family  should  not  be  separated — if  sold  at 
all,  they  must  be  sold  altogether,  with  the  land. 
Previous  to  this,  though  the  peasant  was  origin- 
ally attached  to  the  soil,  the  land-owner  had 
usurped  the  power  of  selling  him,  ofl'  the  land, 
as  caprice  or  interest  dictated 

The  serfs  are  liable  to  military  service.  The 
term  was  reduced  from  twenty-five  to  fifteen  years, 
by  the  late  Czar.  On  receiving  his  discharge, 
each  serf  becomes  absolutely  free,  with  a  right  to 
enter  one  of  the  crown-communes,  which  is 
bound  to  receive  him,  and  allot  him  a  portion  of 
land.  Very  few  profit  by  this  permission,  but 
usually  abide  in  large  cities  as  artisans,  servants, 
&o.  Should  a  liberated  serf  return  to  his  own 
original  commune,  he  may  reside  with  any  peas- 
ant who  will  receive  him,  but  the  proprietor  of 
the  soil  has  no  claim  on  him  for  labor,  nor  has 
he  any  claim  on  the  proprietor  for  land. 

In  1844,  the  Czar  Nicholas  ordained  that  no 
one  should  have  the  right  of  purchasing  serfs, 
unless  he  had  attained  the  fifth  tchin,  or  rank,  and 
upwards,  in  the  civil  and  military  service.  Nobility 
in  Russia  is  hereditary  and  personal.  Only  the 
high  hereditary  nobles  can  hold  serfs,  but  State 
service  gives  equal  privileges  as  hereditary  rank 
has.  But,  out  of  those  not  already  nobles  by  in- 
heritance who  enter  the  State  service,  only  a  few 
can  hope  to  attain  the  fifth  grade — that  of  full 
colonel,  rear  admiral,  or  councillor  of  State. 

Under  the  Czar  Nicholas  was  also  introduced 
the  system  of  mortgage,  which  has  made  large 
numbers  of  these  serfs  free,  in  all  respects  but 
name,  by  transferring  them  to  the  Crown.  A 
peasant  of  the  Crown  pays  ten  roubles  a  year  for 
his  passport,  and  has  then  a  full  right  to  all  he 
can  earn  or  produce.  When  a  Russian  noble 
wants  money,  (and  this  class  are  frightfully  ex- 
travagant,) the  State  advances  him  cash  to  the 
amount  of  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  his  estate. 
If  this  sum,  with  interest,  be  not  repaid  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  the  noble's  estate  falls  in 
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as  Government  land,  and  the  serfs  become  crown  | 
peasants. 

Again  :  if  a  person  not  a  noble  be  the  natural 
heir  to  an  estate  with  serfs,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  inheritance.  The  Government  pays  him  its 
fall  value,  the  land  becomes  crown-land,  and  the 
serfs  crown-peasants,  who  are  fully  free,  except 
for  paying  about  seven  dollars  for  their  passport. 
Many  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  are  crown-peasants ;  some  of  them  are 
serfs  who  have  purchased  their  own  freedom,  or 
pay  in  a  nominal  poll-tax,  or  obrok,  to  their  pro- 
prietors. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  serfs  is  better 
under  resident  proprietors,  who  personally  know 
them  well,  than  under  non-resident  proprietors, 
or  new  proprietors  who  govern  their  estates  through 
German  drivers,  a  very  bad,  harsh  species  of  slave- 
drivers.  The  serfs  on  large  estates  are  better  off 
than  those  upon  small  ones.  The  best  off  are  those 
on  estates  belonging  to  proprietors  who  are  so 
wealthy  that  they  do  not  plunder  their  peasants, 
but  are  not  so  rich  that  they  can  afford  to  spend 
all  the  year  away  from  their  communes.  At  the 
coronation  of  Alexander  II.,  he  issued  an  ukase 
prohibiting  the  owners  of  less  than  a  hundred 
slaves  to  purchase  more. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  number  of  serfs 
in  Russia.  There  are  some  10,000,000  male 
serfs  belonging  to  private  proprietors,  and  about 
13,000,000  crown-peasants. —  The  Press. 


THE  PALM  TKEE. 

A  PARAPHEASE  OF  THE  PERSIAN. 

Is  it  the  palm,  the  cocoa-palm, 

On.  the  Indian  sea  by  the  isles  of  balm? 

Or  is  it  a  ship  in  the  breezeless  calm  ? 

A  ship  whose  keel  is  of  palm  beneath, 
Whose  ribs  of  palm  have  a  palm-bark  sheath, 
And  a  rudder  of  palm  it  steereth  with. 

Branches  of  palm  are  its  spars  and  rails, 
Fibres  of  palm  are  its  woven  sails, 
And  the  rope  is  of  palm  that  idlj  trails  ! 

What  does  the  good  ship  bear  so  well? 
The  cocoa-nut  with  its  stony  shell, 
And  the  milky  sap  of  its  inner  cell. 

What  are  its  jars,  so  smooth  and  fine. 

But  hollowed  nuts,  filled  with  oil  and  ■^^^ne. 

And  the  cabbage  that  ripens  under  the  Line  ! 

Who  smokes  his  nargileh,  cool  and  calm? 
The  Master,  whose  cunning  skill  could  charm 
Cargo  and  ship  from  the  bounteous  palm. 

In  the  cabin  he  sits  on  a  palm-mat  soft. 
From  a  beaker  of  palm  his  drink  is  quaffed. 
And  a  palm-thatch  shields  from  the  sun  aloft  I 

His  dress  is  woven  of  palmy  strands. 

And  he  holds  a  palm-leaf  scroll  in  his  hands. 

Traced  with  the  Prophet's  wise  commands  ! 

The  turban  folded  about  his  head 

Was  daintily  wrought  of  the  palm-leaf  braid. 

And  the  fan  that  cools  him  of  palm  was  made. 
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Of  threads  of  palm  was  the  carpet  spun 
Whereon  he  kneels  when  the  day  is  done, 
And  the  foreheads  of  Islam  are  bowed  as  one  ! 

To  him  the  palm  is  a  gift  divine, 
Wherein  all  uses  of  man  combine — 
House  and  raiment  and  food  and  wine ! 

And,  in  the  hour  of  his  great  release. 
His  need  of  the  palm  shall  only  cease 
With  the  shroud  wherein  he  lieth  in  peace. 

"Allah  il  Allah!"  he  sings  his  psalm, 
On  the  Indian  Sea  by  the  isles  of  balm, 
"  Thanks  to  Allah  who  gives  the  palm  !" 
— National  Era.  J.  G.  W. 


Selected  for  the  Children. 

A  mother  once  opened  a  watch  and  explained  to  her  little  son 
and  daughter  the  nature  of  its  working,  which  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing verses : 

THE  WATCH. 

Now  you've  taken  off  my  case. 
View  my  heart  and  view  mj'  face  : 
Turn  me  round,  and  think  you  see 
Something  in  yourself  like  me. 

As  my  inward  round  about 
Actuates  my  hands  without; 
So  from  motives  hid  from  sight. 
Your  actions  may  be  wrong  or  right. 

Mine  are  just  and  true,  you  know. 
And  God  can  see  if  your's  are  so  ; 
I  was  formed  and  you  were  made — 
I  shall  fail  and  you  will  fade. 

Which  of  us  will  longest  wear, 
A  little  time  will  soon  declare  ; 
So  shut  me  up  and  hear  me  say. 
Ticking,  "  Brother,  watch  and  pray." 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
15th  nit.  Disquieting  rumors  continued  to  prevail 
on  the  Continent,  though  the  latest  advices  were 
rather  more  favorable.  The  whole  industrial  popula- 
tion of  France  were  said  to  regard  the  prospect  of 
war  with  great  aversion,  and  tne  French  Ministers 
were  also  believed  to  favor  peace.  The  speech  of  tlie 
King  of  Sardina  at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  re- 
ferred to  the  condition  of  Italy  in  language  which 
was  construed  in  a  warlike  sense.  The  aggregate  de- 
preciation in  the  nominal  value  of  the  public  stocks, 
by  the  recent  fall  in  the  funds,  was  not  less  than 
60,000,000  pounds  sterling,  nearly  $300,000,000. 

Great  Britain, — Parliament  had  been  prorogued 
to  the  3d  inst. 

Advices  from  Dublin  state  that  the  evidence  against 
the  arrested  members  of  the  seditious  clubs  was  more 
complete  than  had  been  anticipated  by  the  public. 
The  farmers  had  mostly  stood  aloof  from  such  asso- 
ciations, the  members  being  chiefly  mechanics  and 
shopmen. 

France. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  states  that  the  French  Marshals  have  been 
charged  to  take  command  of  the  great  military  dis- 
tricts, and  generals  on  leave  of  absence  have  been 
ordered  to  their  posts. 

Italy. — The  rumors  of  disafi'ection  in  the  Austrian 
provinces  were  unabated.  Maoy  persons  were  leav- 
ing. The  police  had  to  efface  from  the  walls  inscriptions 
threatening  the  Austrians.  The  troops  were  much 
excited,  and  great  care  was  needed  to  prevent  col- 
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lisioDs  with  the  people.  Austrian  reinforcements  had 
arrived  at  Milan,  and  additional  guns,  directed  against 
the  city,  had  been  mounted  on  tlie  citadel.  The 
probabilities  of  successful  revolt,  however,  were 
thought  to  be  diminishing. 

The  King  of  Naples  had  granted  an  amnesty  to 
sixty-one  political  prisoners. 

C.  Bonelli,  a  well-known  electrician  and  director  of 
telegraphs  at  Turin,  is  engaged  in  a  project  for  con- 
necting Genoa  with  Buenos  Ayres  by  an  electric 
cable.  The  advantage  over  the  line  between  Ireland 
and  Newfoundland  would  be  that  the  cable  may  be 
divided  into  sections  not  exceeding  900  miles  in 
length,  while  the  Newfoundland  cable  is  upwards  of 
2,000  miles. 

TuKKEY. — The  Porte  having  acknowledged  the  new 
condition  of  affairs  in  Servia,  the  anticipated  diffi- 
culty respecting  Austrian  occupation  in  that  quarter, 
is  not  likely  to  occur. 

Russia. — Temperance  appears  to  be  making  prog- 
ress among  the  peasants  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire. 
The  Governor  of  Kovno  states,  in  a  communication 
in  a  European  journal,  that  some  months  since  the 
peasants  of  that  government  took  an  oath  in  their 
churches  to  abstain  from  brandy  for  the  future,  and 
that  they  have  faithfully  kept  the  promise,  notwith- 
standiDg  all  the  temptations  thrown  in  their  way. 

South  Ameuica. — A  part  of  the  U.  S.  Expedition 
against  Paraguay  was  at  Montevideo  on  the  11th  of 
12th  month,  and  the  Commissioner  was  daily  expect- 
ed. President  Lopez,  of  Paraguay,  was  said  to  be 
preparing  for  hostilities.  In  Chili,  a  revolutionary 
movement  was  threatened,  at  the  last  accounts,  and 
the  government  had  suppressed  several  political  jour- 
nals, had  declared  the  provinces  of  Valparaiso,  San- 
tiago and  Aconcagua  under  martial  law  for  90  days, 
and  bad  arrested  a  number  of  persons  accused  of  con- 
spiracy. Serious  riots  had  occurred  at  Ca'.lao  and 
Lima,  on  account  of  the  importation  of  ready-made 
houses  from  the  United  States,  which  the  workmen  of 
those  cities  would  not  allow  to  be  landed.  Troops 
were  called  out,  and  the  cities  placed  under  martial 
law.  Quiet  was  partially  restored.  A  modification 
of  the  tariff,  raising  the  duties  on  manufactured  arti- 
cles, had  been  proposed  in  Congress. 

Mexico. — Dates  from  Vera  Cruz  are  to  the  24th  ult. 
It  was  asserted  that  Gen.  Mirainon  would  not  accept 
the  Fresidencj.  He  was  marching  upon  the  capital. 
Gen.  Robles  was  acting  as  temporary  President. 
Miramon  had  ordered  a  forced  loan  of  $600,000  at 
Guadalajara,  including  the  foreigners,  who  paid  their 
quota  under  a  threat  of  expulsion.  The  explosion  of 
a  povrder  magazine  in  that  city  had  destroyed  the 
government  palace,  and  killed  more  than  a  hundred 
persons. 

H.WTi. — A  revolt  against  the  Emperor  Soulouque 
brpke  out  near  the  end  of  the  1 2th  month  at  Gonaivcs, 
the  leader  being  Gen.  Geffrard.  A  republic  was  pro- 
claimed, with  Geffrard  as  Provisional  President. 
Other  places  soou  joined  in  the  movement,  and  the 
Emperor,  having  marched  to  meet  the  insurgents,  is 
re{  orted  to'  have  b(  en  defeated,  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Port  au  Prince. 

Canada. — The  speech  of  the  Governor  General  at 
the  0]>cning  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  says,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  change  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Ot- 
tawa, that  the  legislature  solicited  the  Quceu  to  make 
choice  of  a  location,  and  passed  an  act  adopting  be- 
forehand her  urfKsion;  and  he  therefore  considers  it 
the  duty  of  tlic  laqhl  government  to  carry  out  that 
decision,  and  the*tujjier?tanding  previously  existing, 
by  which  the  government  will  be  transferred  to 
Quebec  for  a  limited  period,  till  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments can  be'tnade. 
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Domestic. — The  Kansas  territorial  legislature  is  in 
session  at  Lawrence.  The  Secretary  of  the  Territory 
having  refused  to  furnish  the  members  with  a  copy  of 
the  statutes,  the  House  declared  it  contempt,  and  had 
him  arrested  and  arraigned  ;  but  he  was  released  on 
purging  himself  of  the  contempt.  A  man  confined 
in  the  Leavenworth  jail  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
fugitive  from  slavery  was  forcibly  rescued  on  the  22d 
ult.,  and  taken  out  of  the  city.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  kidnap  the  same  man  was  made  last  summer 
at  Lawrence.    It  is  asserted  that  he  was  free-born. 

The  population  of  California  is  said  to  amount,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimates,  to  600,000.  The  exports 
of  gold  last  year  amounted  to  $45,100,269,  and  the 
value  of  other  exports  was  $4,622,120.  The  balance 
in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year  exceeded  half 
a  million.  A  new  quicksilver  mine  has  been  opened 
at  New  Idria,  on  the  borders  of  Monterey  and  Merced 
counties,  with  good  prospects  of  success.  A  vessel 
recently  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  115  days  from 
Malaga,- in  Spain  ;  the  shortest  trip  ever  made. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  document  re- 
cently sent  to  Congress,  suggests  a  proposition  from 
the  United  States  to  the  commercial  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, for  the  meeting  of  a  representative  body  to  con- 
sult on  a  uniform  currency,  uniform  weights  and 
measures,  and  a  uniform  system  of  commercial 
statistics  ;  as  the  position  of  our  country,  politically 
and  commercially,  justifies  its  taking  the  lead  in  such 
a  movement. 

Congress. — The  Pacific  Railroad  bill  was  discussed 
in  the  Senate  on  the  25th,  26th  and  27th.  Various 
amendments  were  proposed  and  rejected.  One  was 
finally  adopted,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  advertise  for  estimates  for  three  routes, 
northern,  southern  and  central,  and  report  to  Congress 
at  the  next  session.  All  the  other  provi.sions  were 
then  stricken  out,  and  the  bill  in  this  form  passed — 
yeas  31,  nays  20. 

In  the  House,  the  Post  Office  Committee  reported 
on  the  25ih  a  bill  abolishing  the  franking  privilege, 
one  regulating  the  postage  on  newspapers  and  pi  riodi- 
cals  received  by  dealers,  and  one  for  establishing  a 
national  line  of  steamers  from  some  of  our  ports  to 
Great  Britain.  Memorials  for  a  line  of  steamers  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  one  to  South  America  and  one 
to  the  West  Indies,  were  adversely  reported  upon. 
An  amendment  to  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appro- 
priation bill,  appropriating  $7,500  for  the  salary  of 
T.  Harris,  the  Minister  Resident  in  Japan,  was  adopt- 
ed. A  bill  was  reported  on  the  26th,  from  the  Post 
Office  Conimiitee,  providing  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mails  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
one  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  punishing  the 
forging  of  bounty  land  warrants,  &c.  Joint  resolu- 
tions from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  were  adopt- 
ed, declaring  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  use 
all  its  powin-s  to  procure  from  foreign  governments  a 
modification  of  their  systems  of  revenue  with  respect 
to  Am-rifan  tobacco,  with  a  view  of  removing  the 
present  restrictions.  Amendments  to  the  Civil  and 
Diplomatic  Appropriation  bill,  proposing  to  reduce 
from  $75,000  to  $45,000,  the  appropriation  to  enable 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  acts  against  the  slave 
trade,  (intended  to  provide  for  the  captured  Africtms 
of  the  Echo,)  and  to  strike  out  th  ■  appropriation  en- 
tirely, were  both  lost,  the  latter  by  yeas  28,  nays  163. 
The  amendments  curtailing  the  number  of  foreign 
ministers  were  lost,  on  the  27th,  and  the  whole  bill 
was  then  rejected.  The  vote  was  reconsidered,  the 
mission  to  Persia  stricken  out,  and  the  bill  again  lost; 
but  on  a  reconsideration  the  next  day,  it  was  passed, 
yeas  101,  nays  98.  The  Committee  on  Territories  re- 
ported bills  for  framing  territorial  governments  in 
Arizona,  Dacotah  and  Jefferson,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Communicated  for  Friends'  Review. 

Mrst  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  diffusion  of  Religious  and 
Useful  Knowledge. 

In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  Annual  Report, 
we  are  renewedly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  feeling  which  led  to  its  establishment  was 
one  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the  results 
thus  far  have  justified  the  propriety  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  to  eifect  the  intended  objects. 

To  provide  religious  and  useful  reading  for 
the  many  who  are  not  favored  with  ready  access 
to  the  abundant  sources  of  information  which 
others  enjoy,  and  to  furnish,  in  a  cheap  and  con- 
densed form,  the  excellent  truths  and  consistent 
examples  found  in  larger  and  more  expensive 
volumes,  were  our  main  motives  for  the  under- 
taking. The  plan  on  which  our  operations  were 
based,  was  to  invite  such  as  were  interested  to 
present  to  the  Association  the  stereotype  plates 
for  each  publication,  which,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination, should  be  approved  and  adopted  by 
it  as  one  of  its  series. 

In  accordance  with  this,  through  the  liberality 
of  a  number  of  Friends,  the  Association  has  now 
in  its  possession  the  following  valuable  plates, 
which  have  been  presented,  the  cost  of  which 
was  about  $800,  viz  : 

A  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Fry. 

Views  of  American  Slavery  a  century  ago. 

Youthfnl  Pilgrims. 

A  Memoir  of  William  Penn. 

A  selection  from  the  Epistles  of  Geo.  Fox. 

A  selection  from  the  Letters  of  Isaac  Pening- 
ton. 


A  brief  Memoir  of  Maria  Fox. 

A  Memoir  of  D.  Wheeler,  with  his  visits  to 
the  Pacific  Isles. 

Aunt  Jane's  Verses  for  Children. 

These,  with  several  others  now  in  com-s«  •f 
preparation,  will  constitute,  in  a  neat  and  porta- 
ble form,  a  selection  of  religious  and  useful  read- 
ing, which  may  be  safely  commended  to  parents 
and  others  who  have  the  guardianship  of  youth, 
and  to  all  who  are  for  themselves  seeking  in- 
struction in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  true  know- 
ledge. 

As  it  was  soon  evident  that,  in  addition  to 
the  stock  of  stereotype  plates,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable 
the  Association  to  print  and  publish  editions  of 
the  several  volumes,  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  A  fund  of  $1,200  was  freely 
contributed  and  paid  into  the  treasury  as  a  work- 
ing capital.  The  first  editions  issued  were  1,000 
copies  of  each  of  the  works  prepared  for  the  press. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  some  copies  not 
bound  in  a  desirable  form,  were  soon  disposed 
of;  and  a  second  edition  of  1,000  of  nearly  all 
has  been  printed. 

The  circulation  thus  far  has  been  mainly 
within  the  limits  of  our  Religious  Society  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Western 
Yearly  Meetings. 

In  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  the  Trustees' 
of  the  Brown  Fund,  and  in  New  York  thos^f 
the  Murray  Fund,  have  respectively  ^jjiirehtised  a 
considerable  number  of  our  boofa;'  'A  small 
parcel  was  sent  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Yearly  Meeting,  to  the  care  of 
a  Friend,  through  whose  kind  co-operation  they 
were  all  disposed  of  during  the  week  of  the 
meeting,  and  who  informed  us  that  he  thought 
two  or  three  times  the  number  might  have  been 
sold. 

In  Cincinnati  and  in  Baltimore,  Friends  have 
formed  associations,  having  for  their  objects  the 
dissemination  of  books  issued  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  including  our  publications,  and  have 
efficiently  co-operated  with  us. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  field  of  labor 
would  open  to  similar  associations,  if  organized 
in  various  localities  throughout  our  Society ;  they 
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would  find  -witliin  our  borders  a  demand  for  the 
publications  of  Friends  and  for  other  useful 
books,  to  meet  which,  we  are  satisfied,  would 
forward  the  best  interests  of  our  Religious  So- 
ciety in  important  respects.  Experience  has 
abundantly  testified  to  the  necessity  of  supplying 
the  younger  portion  of  our  members  with  read- 
ing of  an  instructive  and  interesting  character. 

We  would  respectfully  point  out  to  Friends 
who  may  not  have  moved  in  this  matter  the  in- 
creased efficiency  gained  by  forming  associations 
for  these  purposes;  and  would  gladly  render  to 
any  such  Societies  what  aid  may  lie  in  our  power, 
in  supplying  our  own  publications  at  the  lowest 
prices,  and  in  the  selection  of  other  books,  which 
we  think  we  can  frequently  enable  them  to  buy 
at  low  rates. 

The  total  number  of  volumes,  which  we  have 
disposed  of  thus  far,  is  8,833. 

The  wholesale  price,  at  which  nearly  all  the 
books  have  been  sold,  was  so  regulated  as  barely 
to  return  the  cost  of  the  paper,  printing  and 
binding,  without  any  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
stereotype  plates  The  paper  used  is  of  superior 
quality,  and  the  mechanical  work  executed  at 
the  first-class  printing  and  binding  establish- 
ments. Thus  volumes  of  attractive  appearance 
and  substantial  finish  are  ofi'ered  at  prices  much 
lower  than  they  could  be  procured  at  through 
the  channels  of  remunerative  trade ;  and  the 
opportunity,  we  trust,  will  be  properly  appre- 
ciated in  the  various  sections  of  our  country. 

In  order  that  the  objects  of  the  Association 
might  be  carried  out  with  efficiency,  it  was  early 
found  necessary  to  procure  a  convenient  and  cen- 
tral location  in  our  city,  where  a  store  might  be 
opened  and  a  room  furnished  suitable  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  its  committees. 
This  has  been  secured  in  the  house  No.  109  N. 
Tenth  street,  which  the  Association  has  rented 
in  connection  with  the  "  Contributors  to  Friends' 
Review"  and  the  "  Managers  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege." 

The  intercourse  we  have  had  with  Friends  in 
various  localities,  has  furnished  us  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  description  of  books  more  particu- 
larly needed  at  the  present  time.  Such  as  are 
adapted  to  the  youthful  mind  and  to  the  capacity 
of  children,  are  especially  wanted.  It  is  stated 
that  for  juvenile  books,  Friends  are  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  publications  of  other  re- 
ligious associations,  in  which,  as  may  reasonably 
be  expected,  there  are  often  sentiments  and 
expressions  at  variance  with  the  testimonies  of 
our  own  religious  Society.  This  is  a  source  of 
much  concern,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  some 
cases  it  has  prevented  the  proper  encouragement 
of  a  taste  for  reading.  We  feel  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  and 
would  call  the  attention  of  suitably  qualified 
Friends  to  this  interesting  subject.  The  prepar- 
ation of  books  of  this  description  is  a  work  which 
seems  especially  adapted  to  the  female  mind,  for 
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who  but  the  mother  can  fully  enter  into  the  im- 
perfectly expressed  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the 
infant  ?  Who  can  so  fully  as  the  Christian  woman 
sympathize  with  those  early  aspirations  which 
are  the  promptings  of  a  Heavenly  Father's  love? 
Were  a  series  of  little  books,  well  adapted  to  the 
use  of  Friends'  families,  prepared,  there  would 
be  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  their  publica- 
tion and  wide  difl'usion. 

The  widely  spread  reverses  which  within  the 
past  twelvemonths  have  been  severely  felt  in  al- 
most every  section  of  our  country,  have  dimin- 
ished in  many  families  the  means  that  could  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  books.  We  were  well 
aware  of  this,  and  consider  the  number  of  our 
publications  disposed  of  under  these  circum- 
stances as  encouraging ;  but  we  are  hoping  that 
with  renewed  prosperity  there  will  be  a  largely 
increased  demand  for  them  in  future.  We  com- 
mend the  subject  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
our  Friends,  not  only  on  their  own  account  and 
that  of  their  families,  but  as  a  means  of  spread- 
ing the  truth  in  their  respective  neighborhoods, 
and  of  influencing  for  good  many  who  now  spend 
much  of  their  precious  time  in  reading  books  of 
indifi"erent  or  pernicious  character.  If,  in  a  cen- 
tral position,  in  a  country  district,  or  in  a  suita- 
ble store  located  in  the  thriving  town,  an  assort- 
ment of  these  portable  volumes  were  kept  for 
sale,  many  might  be  induced  to  purchase  and 
read  them.  In  the  business  interview  with  a 
neighbor  an  occasion  might  present  for  handing 
the  little  volume  as  a  messenger  of  good.  Much 
usefulness  might  in  this  way  be  within  reach  of 
individuals  who  are  accustomed  to  think  them- 
selves excused  from  devoting  their  time  to  the 
benefit  of  others. — Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

"  you'd  better  come  quietly." 

"Words  of  kindness,  spoke  in  season, 
Have  a  weight  with  men  of  reason.'' 

A  popular  lecturer  has  observed,  that  social 
and  moral  improvements  commonly  move  upwards 
in  society, — they  do  not  commence  with  the 
rich  and  great,  but  gradually  reach  them  from 
below. 

Mention  is  made  by  the  authoress  of  English 
Hearts  and  English  Hands  of  an  individual  in 
humble  life  whose  conduct  may  afibrd  a  useful 
lesson  to  princes,  ministers  of  state,  and  generals 
of  armies.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  control  of 
brute  force  by  moral  power. 

She  observes  : — "  It  was  during  the  winter  of 
1855  that  we  first  became  fully  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  Serjeant  of  police  at  Becken- 
ham — a  man  who,  with  spirit  and  courage  equal 
to  any  emergency,  has  never,  in  any  mob  or 
fight,  cither  received  or  struck  a  blow,  though 
firm  and  strict  in  all  the  duties  of  his  calling. 
No  collision  is  ever  dreamtof  between  the  wildest 
of  the  navvies  and  our  policeman.  Even  in  such 
a  case  as  a  man  having  to  be  imprisoned  for  mis- 
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conduct,  a  pat  on  the  shoulder,  and  '  You'd  bet^ 
ter  come  quietly  with  me,  my  man,'  is  found  to 
be  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law  which  is  required 
to  be  exercised  by  this  noble  and  amiable  man." 

In  what  a  variety  of  circumstances  is  the 
principle  applicable  that  is  comprised  in  these 
words,  "  You'd  better  come  quietly,"  and  how 
often  would  its  application  prevent  much  crime 
and  suffering  !  If  the  kindly  spirit  which  dicta^ 
ted  it  to  the  "  noble  and  amiable  police-serjeant," 
and  enabled  him  to  control  "the  wildest  of  nav- 
vies," did  but  govern  the  conduct  of  statesmen, 
how  soon  would  "  wars  cease  unto  the  end  of  the 
world." 

An  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  forbearing  and 
conciliatory  measures  occurred  at  one  of  the  late 
disgraceful  riots  at  Belfast.  After  much  violence 
had  been  exhibited  by  both  parties,  "  the  magis- 
trate," as  the  report  states,  "  was  compelled  to 
read  the  Riot  Act,  and  directed  the  constabulary 
to  fire  on  the  mob.  Just  as  they  were  about  to 
obey,  a  young  man  entreated  the  magistrate  to 
give  him  five  minutes,  and  he  would  endeavour 
to  get  the  crowd  to  disperse.  Through  his 
timely  interference  the  mob  broke  up,  and  hos- 
tilities terminated,  without  any  shots  being  fired." 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  such  instances  as  these 
the  offenders  know  that  if  they  do  not  submit 
quietly,  they  will  be  compelled  to  yield  to  supe- 
rior force.  But  numberless  cases  might  be  cited 
in  proof  of  the  controlling  influence  of  moral 
power,  where  there  was  no  force  in  reserve  to  ap- 
peal to.    The  following  is  of  this  description  : — 

Dorothea  Dix,  a  benevolent  American  lady,  in 
travelling  through  an  uninhabited  part  of  Michi- 
gan, found  that  the  driver  of  the  carriage  she 
had  hired  had  provided  himself  with  pistols. 
She  persuaded  him  to  give  them  up,  which  he 
did  with  reluctance.  In  passing  through  a 
forest,  a  man  rushed  into  the  road,  caught  the 
horse  by  the  bridle,  and  demanded  her  purse. 
"  Are  you  not  ashamed,"  said  she,  "  to  rob  a 
woman  ?  I  have  but  little  money,  and  that  T  want 
to  defray  my  expenses  in  visiting  prisons  and  poor- 
houses,  &c.  If  you  have  been  unfortunate,  or 
are  in  distress  and  in  want  of  money,  I  will  give 
you  some."  The  man's  countenance  changed — 
he  became  deadly  pale,  and  exclaimed,  "  That 
voice  !"  and  told  her  that  he  had  been  in  Phila- 
delphia Penitentiary,  where  he  heard  her  addres- 
sing some  of  the  prisoners  in  an  adjoining  cell, 
and  that  he  recognized  her  voice.  He  expressed 
deep  sorrow  at  the  outrage  he  had  committed. 
Dorothea  Dix  then  drew  out  her  purse,  and  said 
to  him,  "  I  will  give  you  something  to  support 
you  until  you  can  get  into  honest  employment." 
He  declined  taking  anything,  till  she  insisted  on 
his  doing  so,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  rob 
some  one  else  before  he  could  get  into  employ- 
ment. 

In  this  instance,  if  the  driver  had  retained  his 
pistols,  no  doubt  one  or  two  murders  would  have 
been  committed.    And  how  continually  are  cases 


occurring,  which  prove  how  much  better  it  would 
be  quietly  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  a  little  money 
or  plate  than  to  sacrifice  life  by  attempts  at  re- 
sistance. It  is  not  long  since  a  clergyman  and 
his  wife  were  murdered  in  Sussex  by  burglars, 
who  were  afterwards  apprehended,  and  one  of 
them  was  executed.  While  in  prison,  after  his 
condemnation,  this  man  asserted  that  they  would 
have  committed  no  personal  violence  if  the  clergy- 
man had  not  been  armed  and  attempted  to  resist 
them.  Here  were  three  violent  deaths,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  prepared  for  defence.  And 
thus  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  being  armed 
to  the  utmost  and  always  prepared  for  fighting, 
treat  each  other  as  brigands  or  pirates,  instead 
of  trying  the  gentle  modes  of  calming  the  violent 
and  quarrelsome  which  reason  and  Christianity 
dictate. 

That  tribes  and  communities,  even  of  men  as 
violent  and  uncivilized  as  the  wildest  of  navvies, 
may  be  controlled  by  kind  and  just  treatment, 
has  been  proved  in  numerous  instances.  In  a 
speech  recently  delivered  by  Senator  Houston,  of 
Texas,  United  States,  on  the  Army  Bill,  after 
stating  that  he  had  been  so  much  associated  with 
the  Indians  as  well  to  understand  their  character, 
he  said,  "  I  have  not  failed  to  conciliate  the  In- 
dians, wherever  I  have  tried ;  and  how  ?  By 
even-handed  justice.  Hold  the  scales  of  justice 
suspended  with  a  steady  hand  between  yourself 
and  the  Indian,  and  you  will  have  no  danger 
from  him ;  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  suspend  the 
sword  over  his  head,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles. 
Why,  sir,  with  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
money  expended  to  support  the  army,  or  even 
less,  you  could  feed  the  Indians  on  our  borders, 
and  clothe  them  in  comfortable  garments ;  and 
then  you  would  need  no  army,  except  to  take 
care  of  your  fortresses  and  keep  your  arms  in 
order." 

Well  would  it  have  been  if  England  had 
adopted  this  policy  towards  the  aborigines  of  the 
countries  where  she  has  founded  colonies  !  Not- 
withstanding all  that  is  said  by  the  advocates  of 
war  about  physical  force  alone  being  applicable 
to  unreasonable  men,  and  the  necessity  of  being 
always  prepared  for  war,  it  is  still  true,  that  "  the 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,  and  shall  delight 
themselves  in  the  abundance  of  peace." — London 
Herald  of  Peace. 


RESULTS  IN  INDIA. 

At  a  recent  missionary  meeting  in  Liverpool, 
the  Chairman,  C.  M.  Birrell,  alluding  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  Sir  J.  Brooke,  the  Rajah  of  Sara- 
wak, that  Christian  missions  up  to  this  time  had 
proved  a  failure,  and  that  no  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Hindoo, 
stated  that  the  actual  and  perceptible  fruits  of 
the  missionary  labors  of  Baptists  in  India  had 
been  proceeding  at  a  constantly  augmenting  ratio. 
From  1793  to  1803  there  were  26  natives  who 
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publicly  avowed  their  Christian  profession  ;  in  I 
the  next  ten  years  there  were  161 ;  in  the  next 
ten  years,  4C3 ;  in  the  next  ten  years,  675  ;  in 
the  next  ten  years,  1,045  ;  and  the  average  ra- 
tio during  the  current  ten  years  was  2,0U0.  At  the 
end  of  1850,  the  Christian  church  in  India  had 
551  native  preachers,  309  native  churches,  17- 
356 communicants,  and  103,000  professed  Chris- 
tians. There  are  1,345  day-schools  under  the 
charge  of  missionaries,  in  which  83,700  boys 
were  receiving  a  Christian  education  in  their  na- 
tive language  ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable, 
13,950  girls  are  in  the  day  and  boarding  schools. 
They  have  brought  out  grammars  in  Sanscrit,  in 
Telinga,  in  Mahratta,  in  Panjabi,  in  Cingalese, 
in  Chinese,  in  Javanese.  They  have  compiled 
dictionaries  in  Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  Hindostanee, 
and  Malayan,  for  the  sake  of  translating  the  Bi- 
ble. The  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  been 
translated  into  ten  languages  of  the  country. 


From  James  Backhouse's  Letters. 
MOSHESH,  AN  AFRICAN  CHIEF. 

9th  of  7th  month,  1839.  Accompanied  by 
Thomas  Arbousset,  we  rode  to  Thaba  Bossiou, 
distant  about  twenty-four  miles,  through  grassy 
vales,  diversified  by  sandstone  hills  of  various 
figure,  and  having  numerous  kraals  on  their 
bosoms.  From  some  places  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  Witte  Bergen,  or  White  Mountains,  now 
covered  with  snow;  which  separate  the  Bechu- 
ana  country  (which  is  also  known  by  the  name 
of  Nieuwe  Land)  from  Caffraria  and  the  Natal 
country.  From  this  side  they  look  like  moun- 
tains of  three  thousand  feet  high  ;  but  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  country  on  this  side  is  great,  and  the 
Witte  Bergen  are  said  to  be  nearly  as  high  as 
the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  Sneuw  Bergen  of 
the  colony,  viz.  about  nine  thousand  feet.  Thaba 
Bossiou,  which  signifies  the  Mountain  of  Night, 
is  tabular,  and  of  sandstone,  having  the  kraal  of 
Moshesh  and  four  others  on  the  top,  which  is  to 
them  an  impregnable  fortress.  The  missionary 
station  is  elevated,  but  stands  under  the  moun- 
tain. Moshesh  spent  much  of  the  afternoon  with 
us :  he  is  an  intelligent,  inquiring  man,  who  enter- 
tains a  great  value  for  missionary  labors  ;  he  al- 
ways appears  in  European  costume  when  he 
comes  off  the  mountain.  The  population  of  this 
station,  including  the  mountain  and  its  foot,  a 
circle  of  about  two  miles,  is  nearly  three  thou- 
sand ;  and  twenty-one  kraals,  more  distant,  are 
visible  from  the  mission-house.  When  circum- 
stances are  favorable,  the  congregation  is  four  to 
five  hundred  :  there  are  forty  inquirers,  about  a 
dozen  of  whom  are  considered  exemplary  Chris- 
tians. The  schools  can  only  be  kept  up  for  two 
periods  of  the  year,  of  about  three  months  each, 
on  account  of  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  po- 
pulation. Books  are  scarce ;  but  thirty  can 
read  both  print  and  writing,  and  one  can  himself 
write.    They  arc  very  studious,  and  in  the  ab- 


I  sence  of  printed  lessons,  they  begged  the  mis- 
sionary to  give  them  written'  ones.  When  they 
have  a  little  time  they  spread  a  lesson  on  the 
ground,  and  several  of  them  get  around  it;  so 
that  they  make  good  progress,  even  when  the 
schools  are  suspended. 

10th  of  7th  mo.  We  visited  the  mountain 
named  Thaba  Bossiou,  which  is  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain,  takes  half  an  hour  to  walk 
round  the  top,  and  has  fifteen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  of  sandstone,  with  a  projecting  cliff 
at  the  top ;  its  outline  is  irregular,  and  it  is  as- 
cended by  three  rough  passes,  by  which  cattle 
can  be  brought  upon  its  top ;  and  there  are  also 
four  footpaths,  some  of  which  are  so  steep  and 
broken  that  a  stranger  requires  the  use  of  his 
hands  for  security  as  well  as  his  feet:  but  the 
Basutu  women  will  ascend  by  them,  carrying  a 
child  and  an  additional  burden  at  the  same  time. 
One  of  the  largest  passes,  at  least,  is  of  basalt, 
which  is  shallow,  and  in  some  places  broken 
through  to  the  sandstone,  which  appears  to  have 
been  fused  by  it,  and  has  hardened  into  a  sort  of 
touchstone  that  at  a  distance  looks  like  a  wall  on 
each  side  of  the  pass,  which  may  be  about  ten 
feet  wide.  The  basalt  has  emerged  at  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  mountain, 
and  has  scarcely  flowed  from  its  foot,  where  it 
forms  an  irregular  heap ;  as  if  the  accumulation 
of  matter  in  a  state  of  semifusion  had  slowly  im- 
pelled that  in  front  forward.  It  was  agreed  that 
we  should  have  an  iuterview  with  Moshesh's  peo- 
ple, who  are  of  the  tribe  of  Bechuanas  named 
Basutu ;  there  are  also  refugees  of  other  tribes 
among  them,  as  well  as  a  few  Caffers  and  Bush- 
men. Moshesh  collected  his  people  by  shouting 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  while  they 
were  assembling  we  visited  several  of  the  native 
huts,  which  are  universally  of  grass,  and  some- 
thing in  form  like  sections  of  sparrow-pots. 
The  entrances  are  only  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high  and  wide,  and  are  arched  with  clay.  The 
floors  are  of  mud,  and  are  smooth.  Several  stout 
sticks  assist  in  supporting  the  cottage  inside ;  to 
which,  as  well  as  to  the  sides  themselves,  vari- 
ous articles  are  suspended.  These  huts  have 
also  circular  courts  of  high  reed  fencing,  with 
very  narrow  entrances,  defended  with  boughs. 
Moshesh  has  a  number  of  good  chests,  and  an 
abundance  of  European  clothes.  A  young  man 
of  Hottentot  extraction  was  assisting  him  to 
dress,  and  brushing  his  clothes,  when  we  arrived 
rather  earlier  than  we  were  expected.  In  a  large 
court  in  which  we  afterwards  assembled,  several 
persons  were  busily  employed  in  making  baskets 
of  a  spherical  form,  a  little  elongated  at  the  top, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  corn.  They  are 
made  of  grass,  and  are  sewed  together  with  the 
same  material  plaited  into  a  sort  of  tape,  in  the 
same  way  that  be,e-hives  are,  in  England,  made  of 
straw  and  sewed  together  with  split  briars.  The 
needles  u.sed  in  their  manufacture  are  the  size  of 
large  packing-needles,  but  they  are  nearly  square, 
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aud  have  two  eyes,  by  means  of  which  the  grass 
tape  is  more  easily  kept  from  slipping.  Numbers 
of  these  baskets,  capable  of  containing  from  nine 
to  thirty-six  bushels,  are  to  be  seen  standing 
around  the  huts,  outside  the  fences,  filled  with 
Caffer  corn,  and  having  flat  stones  cemented  on 
the  narrow  opening  at  the  top  by  means  of  a  lit- 
tle cow-dung.  They  are  a  sufficient  protection 
against  the  weather ;  and  the  people  being  honest, 
they  consider  these  granaries  safe.  On  sitting 
down  with  the  company,  who  were  seated  on  the 
ground,  except  Moshesh,  who  occupied  a  chair, 
and  ourselves  and  a  few  others,  in  European 
clothing,  who  sat  on  boxes,  a  sweet  and  powerful 
feeling  of  Divine  overshadowing  was  perceptible. 
Eugene  Cassalis  interpreted,  while  my  dear  com- 
panion and  I  spoke  to  them  largely  on  divine 
things,  including  also  temperance  and  judgment 
to  come,  ^uty  to  wives,  benefits  of  industry,  &c. 
T.  Arbousset  and  E  Cassalis  also  addressed  them 
at  some  length  ;  and  were  followed  by  Moshesh, 
who  yesterday  made  many  inquiries  respecting 
the  aborigines  of  Australia,  to  whom  he  now  al- 
luded, making  some  remarks  on  their  destitute 
state,  and  on  the  practice  of  some  that  decorate 
themselves  with  feathers,  and  of  those  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  who  had  not  even  garments  of 
skins.  He  began  by  addressing  his  father  and 
another  subordinate  Chief;  and  his  speech,  as 
nearly  as  it  could  be  translated,  was  as  follows  : — 
"  Rejoice,  you  Macare  and  Mocatchani  !  you 
rulers  of  cities,  rejoice  !  We  have  all  reason  to 
rejoice  on  account  of  the  news  we  have  heard. 
There  are  a  great  many  sayings  among  men. 
Among  them,  some  are  true  and  some  are  false ; 
but  the  false  have  remained  with  us  and  multi- 
plied :  therefore  we  ought  to  pick  up  carefully 
the  truths  we  hear,  lest  they  should  be  lost  in 
the  rubbish  of  lies.  We  are  told  that  we  have 
all  been  created  by  one  Being,  and  that  we  all 
spring  from  one  man.  Sin  entered  man's  heart 
when  he  ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  we  have 
got  sin  from  him.  These  men  say  that  they  have 
sinned ;  and  what  is  sin  in  them  is  sin  in  us,  be- 
cause we  came  from  one  stock,  and  their  hearts 
and  ours  are  one  thing.  Thou,  Macare,  hast 
heard  these  words,  and  thou  sayest  they  are  lies. 
If  these  words  do  not  conquer,  the  fault  will  lie 
with  you.  You  say  you  will  not  believe  what 
you  do  not  understand.  Look  at  an  egg  !  If  a 
man  break  it,  there  comes  only  a  watery  and  yel- 
low substance  out  of  it ;  but  if  it  be  placed  under 
the  wings  of  a  fowl,  there  comes  a  living  thing 
from  it.  Who  can  understand  this  ?  Who  ever 
knew  how  the  heat  of  the  hen  produced  the 
chicken  in  the  egg  ?  This  is  incomprehensible 
to  us ;  yet  we  do  not  deny  the  fact.  Let  us  do 
like  the  hen.  Let  us  place  these  truths  in  our 
hearts,  as  the  hen  does  the  eggs  under  her  wings  ; 
let  us  sit  upon  them,  and  take  the  same  pains, 
and  something  new  will  come  of  them." 

The  Chief  here  paused  for  a  moment,  and  ad- 
dressing the  missionaries  said,  "  These  men  are 
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come  from  afar,  and  as  they  can  stay  so  short  a 
time  with  us  I  wish  you  to  write  their  names  in 
a  book,  and  the  things  they  have  told  us."  Then 
turning  again  to  the  people,  he  said,  "  We  had 
heard  of  the  antipodes ;  but  we  turned  it  into  a 
fable,  thinking  it  was  an  invention  to  amuse  chil- 
dren. Now  we  see  men  who  have  come  from 
thence.  They  tell  us  everything  about  that 
country.  Now  we  see  the  people  of  that  country 
are  in  the  dark.  These  men  say  that  we  have 
been  loved  of  God.  We  have  plenty  of  food 
and  covering.  The  people  of  the  antipodes,  what 
do  you  think  they  eat  ?  Oxen  ? — they  have 
none.  Sheep  ? — they  have  none.  Their  only 
food  is  birds,  wild  animals,  fish,  insects,  and  roots. 
And  what  do  you  think  they  clothe  themselves 
with  ?  With  cloth  ? — they  have  none.  With 
skins  ? — they  have  none.  There  only  remains 
for  them  the  feathers  of  birds.  Their  life  is  the 
Bushman's.  We  see  that  God  has  loved  us  in- 
deed ;  though  you  say  that  God  has  not  loved 
us,  because  He  has  given  less  to  us  than  to  the 
whites.  And  now  God  has  increased  our  riches 
by  giving  us  missionaries,  which  we  must  be 
thankful  for.  I  speak  to  you,  men.  You  have 
heard  there  are  men  of  other  nations  who  despise 
labor,  and  think  it  is  only  the  lot  of  women  to 
work,  and  that  it  would  be  below  the  dignity  of 
a  man  to  put  his  hand  to  a  tool.  These  men 
have  praised  your  hands,  because  they  are  em- 
ployed in  making  baskets ;  they  have  praised  the 
needle  that  you  use  in  that  work.  It  is  right 
that  man  should  assist  woman.  When  man  was 
created,  after  having  looked  around  him,  he 
found  no  being  to  make  him  complete ;  then  God, 
who  knew  the  wants  of  man,  extracted  the  wo- 
man out  of  him.  I  am  angry  with  you,  men  ; 
you  assist  the  women  in  many  things,  but  not  so 
much  as  you  ought.  I  am  angry  with  you,  be- 
cause I  see  your  wives  lying  in  the  huts  with 
disease,  (measles,)  and  fear  prevents  your  enter- 
ing to  give  them  the  assistance  they  need.  Let 
me  no  longer  observe  this  neglect.  I  speak  to 
you,  children.  You  also  must  assist  your  parents. 
These  truths  are  written  in  a  book.  It  is  your 
duty  to  learn  to  read,  that  you  may  get  knowledge 
therefrom,  and  help  your  parents  with  the  in- 
struction you  shall  find  therein.  I  am  angry 
with  you  :  you  are  a  set  of  lazy  fellows !" 

After  the  meeting,  we  went  to  one  of  Moshesh's 
huts,  where  we  were  regaled  with  tea,  which  was 
served  in  earthen  basins  of  English  manufacture ; 
fowls  were  also  served  up,  which  had  been  cook- 
ed for  the  occasion.  On  expressing  a  wish  to 
taste  the  bread  made  from  Caffer  corn,  some  was 
brought,  with  some  of  the  most  delicious  sour 
milk  we  have  tasted.  The  bread  is  prepared  by 
pouring  the  meal  gently  into  the  middle  of  a  pot 
of  boiling  water,  and  allowing  it  to  continue  to 
boil  till  the  water  nearly  disappears  by  absorption 
and  evaporation.  In  this  state  it  is  very  palata- 
ble ;  but  it  will  not  make  bread  like  wheat-meal. 
Some  of  the  women  were  busy  grinding  the  corn 
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on  flat  stones,  witli  others  of  an  oval  form.  We 
next  went  to  see  a  stone  house,  which  two  Euro- 
peans are  building  for  Moshesh,  and  for  which 
they  are  to  receive  forty-five  oxen.    It  is  in  Eu-  j 
ropean  style,  and  the  chief  has  intimated  that  in  [ 
it  he  has  only  provided  accommodation  for  one  j 
wife;  at  present  he  has  many,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  conviction  in  his  mind  that  he  must  aban-  [ 
don  polygamy.    This  is  a  great  sacrifice  for  a '. 
man  to  make  in  ihis  country,  as  his  wives  are  his  j 
servants,  and  their  number  is  looked  upon  as  giv- 
ing him  consequence.    This  evil  is,  however, 
fast  giving  way  under  the  influence  of  the  Gos- 
pel; and  to  these  people  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  beginning  only  one  woman  was  created  as 
a  wife  for  Adam  carries  great  weight  against 
polygamy. 

Before  leaving  the  mountain  (Thaba  Bassiou), 
we  visited  Mocatchani,  the  aged  father  of  Mosh- 
esh; who,  though  addressed  by  name  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting  out  of  respect,  was  nevertheless 
not  present.  He  has  been  much  opposed  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  and  consequent  change 
of  customs  among  the  people ;  but  his  prejudices 
seem  to  be  giving  way.  He  was  seated  on  a  stone 
by  a  fire,  along  with  two  or  three  other  persons, 
within  a  rude  circular  fence  of  bushes,  to  which 
numerous  parcels  of  roots  used  in  medicine  were 
suspended.  The  company  soon  received  many 
additions  ;  and  Moshesh  and  the  missionaries  in- 
, formed  them  of  what  had  been  said  at  the  meet- 
ing addressing  themselves  to  Mocatchani,  who, 
when  he  was  told  that  we  expressed  approbation 
at  the  Chiefs  not  using  strong  drink,  said  that 
was  good,  that  his  father  was  the  first  who  forsook 
it,  and  that  himself  had  never  used  any.  Mosh- 
esh follows  this  good  example ;  and  on  a  certain 
occasion,  when  pressed  to  drink,  he  replied,  "  If 
I  were  to  drink,  I  should  be  talking  folly  before 
my  people."  Moshesh  also  avoids  the  use  of 
tobacco  and  snufi";  but  his  father  uses  the  latter, 
as  do  also  most  of  the  Basutu.  Some  of  them 
also  smoke  dakka,  or  wild-hemp,  which  is  very 
stupifying  and  pernicious ;  it  is  in  use  among  all 
the  native  tribes  of  Southern  Africa.  This  morn- 
ing I  saw  a  man  smoking  it  in  a  rude  pipe,  stuck 
into  the  side  of  a  cow's  horn,  that  was  nearly 
filled  with  water,  through  which  he  drew  the 
smoke.  Before  we  left  Slocatchani  he  requested 
the  missionaries  to  pray  with  him.  On  returning 
to  the  mission-house,  we  found  a  young  man  from 
one  of  the  villages  near  Morija,  a  relative  of  our 
attendant  Boesak,  who  had  come  in  search  of  bini, 
having  heard  that  he  had  passed  that  way,  in 
consequence  of  Kaile  having,  according  to  their 
custom,  told  the  people  of  the  village  through 
which  we  passed  on  the  7th  iiist ,  who  we  were, 
and  our  business  in  this  laud;  and  having  men- 
tioned Boesak's  native  name,  which  he  happened 
to  renieniber,  iintwithstandiug  he  was  taken  away 
from  his  parents  when  very  young,  by  the  Bcr- 
genaars,  a  tribe  of  Gri(jua  marauders,  who  in- 
fested this  part  of  Africa  a  few  years  ago,  and 


were  ultimately  reduced  by  Andres  Waterboer  of 
Griqua  Town.  When  we  came  into  the  vicinity 
of  Beersheba,  Boesak  told  me  he  remembered 
being  taken  through  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  that  when  brought  to  Philippolis  they  were 
ready  to  eat  their  karosses  through  hunger  ;  he 
also  remembered  some  of  his  native  tongue,  and 
became  useful  to  us  as  an  interpreter.  His  cousin, 
who  came  to  see  him  this  evening,  reported  that 
his  mother  was  on  her  way  to  see  her  long-lost 
son,  but  that  his  father  could  not  travel,  being 
ill. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  SABBATH  IN  PABIS. 

The  eff'orts  of  anti-Sabbath  men  (says  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce)  are  directed  to  the  introduction 
of  a  liolUai/  observance  of  sacred  hours.  The 
"National  Sunday  League"  of  England,  and  cor- 
responding organizations  in  this  country,  act  on 
the  principle  that  the  most  plausible  and  efi'ec- 
tive  mode  of  destroying  the  divine  institution  is 
to  appeal  to  the  love  of  pleasure.  It  is  well,  then, 
to  study  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
"  recreative  Sunday  "  to  be  substituted  for  our 
day  of  rest  and  worship.  The  last  document 
of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee — The  Sab- 
bath in  Europe — furnishes  light  on  this  point. 
The  residence  of  the  Secretary  for  two  years  in 
the  Old  World  afforded  opportunity  for  accurate 
information.  The  following  extract  will  show 
whither  we  shall  drift  if  we  give  up  our  Sabbaths 
for  a  Continental  Sunday  : 

"  A  Paris  Sunday  has  become  proverbial  for 
its  godlessness.  Passing  along  its  clean  and 
beautiful  streets,  you  find  the  eaffe  and  restaur- 
ants crowded  with  men,  taking  their  morning 
meal  and  reading  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
Cries  of  fruit-dealers  and  street  venders  are  every- 
where heard,  though  the  needless  abomination 
of  crying  newspapers  is  not  tolerated,  even  in 
Paris.  Paviors,  masons,  roofers,  all  kinds  of 
mechanics  are  engaged  in  their  usual  avocations. 
Places  of  business  are  universally  open  till  mid- 
day, as  on  other  days.  The  whirl  of  cabs  and 
omnibuses  is  even  more  constant  than  during  the 
six  days  of  the  week.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count 
the  vehicles  passing  the  Industrial  Palace, 
Champs  Elysees,  mostly  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  Sabbath  in  August — the  grand  fSte 
day  at  Cherbourg,  when  Paris  was  emptied  of 
the  elite,  of  its  fashionable  society — and  found 
the  average  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty  a  min- 
ute, or  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  an 
hour.  The  grand  waterworks  at  St.  Cloud  and 
V ersailles  play  only  on  Sunday.  As  the  day  ad- 
vances, the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Champs,  Elysees  present  a  scene  of  uwrivalled 
gaiety  and  folly.  Bands  of  music  execute  lively 
military  and  operatic  airs.  Gaudy  booths  are 
surrounded  with  crowds  of  men,  women,  and 
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children,  absorbed  by  childish  sports.  Automata, 
too  silly  for  the  amusement  of  infants,  serve  to 
delight  other  groups  of  soldiers  and  stragglers. 
Goat  carriages  and  whirligigs  of  wooden  horses 
or  mimic  ships  divert  the  children  and  nurses. 
As  evening  sets  in,  the  out-door  concert  and 
drinking  saloons  flaunt  theirattractions ;  brilliant 
mirrors  reflect  the  fanciful  gas  jets ;  singing  men 
and  singing  women,  accompanied  by  orchestras 
below,  amuse  the  multitude  with  comic  and  some- 
times immoral  songs.  Every  conceivable  device 
for  drawing  the  people  away  from  home  and  from 
God  is  employed.  The  Cirque  de  I'lmperatrice 
furnishes  its  equestrian  attractions  and  its  mirth- 
inspiring  exhibitions.  Adjacent  public  gardens 
are  thronged  with  dancers  ;  operatic  and  the- 
atrical am-jsements  add  their  seductive  perform- 
ances. The  whole  Hue  of  the  Boulevards  is  filled 
with  people  seated  in  front  of  the  cafes,  sipping 
their  brandied  coifee,  playing  dominoes  or  gazing 
at  the  promenaders  along  the  broad  pavements. 
Houses  and  homes  (if  there  be  such  a  thing,  with- 
out a  name,  in  France)  seem  to  be  emptied  into 
the  streets  and  places  of  amusement,  and  the  city 
is  converted  into  a  pandemonium  of  folly  and  of 
genteel  or  gross  dissipation. 

"  Since  the  accession  of  the  reigning  dynasty, 
Sunday  labor  has  been  suspended  on  the  public 
works  in  France  j  but  I  observed  that  the  stupen- 
dous preparations  for  the  Emperor's  fete  day 
fireworks  in  the  Place  de  la  ('oncorde  were  in 
full  progress  on  the  second  Sabbath  in  August, 
the  fete  occurring  on  the  succeeding  Sunday ; 
but  on  Monday  the  Sunday  workmen  were  not 
there,  either  because  dissipation  or  over-exertion 
compelled  a  day  of  rest. 

"Such,  without  more  of  detail,  is  a  Paris  Sun- 
day. In  the  light  of  reason,  and  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  eternity,  how  does  it  look,  and  what  are  its 
fruits  ?  Are  they  not  found  in  the  thriftless 
condition  of  a  vast  proletaire  population,  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  restless  in  spirit,  ferocious 
in  temper,  kept  from  rebellion  by  a  numerous 
soldiery,  or  quieted  by  Government  labor  and 
food  !  May  they  not  be  seen  in  the  dwarfed  stat- 
ure, and  pallid  aspect,  and  wretched  inefficiency 
ofthe  laboring  classes,  and  in  the  '  blue  Monday' 
records  of  the  employers  and  the  magistracy  ; 
the  Sunday's  dissipation  disenabling  thousands 
from  Monday's  occupation  or  sending  them  to 
prison  ?  Can  they  not  be  traced  in  the  general 
declension  of  private,  commercial,  and  political 
morals,  whatever  cover  the  refinement  and  the 
high  civilization  of  Parisian  life  may  throw  over 
the  inconceivable  iniquity  of  its  social  condition  ; 
in  the  looseningof  conjugal  bonds,  the  utter  loss 
of  a  home  day,  and  of  all  the  restraints  and  joys 
of  home  life  ;  in  the  prevalence  of  ungodliness,  ir- 
religion,  and  infidelity;  and  in  the  ascendency 
of  civil  and  spiritual  despotism  ?  Better  would 
it  be  for  Paris,  for  France,  for  the  Continent, 
that  no  distinction  of  days  were  recognised,  and 
that  the  tide  of  life  were  to  roll  on  without  cessa- 1 


tion,  than  that  the  Lord's  day  should  be  thus 
perverted  into  a  day  of  sinful  folly  and  useless 
demoralization.  Ceaseless  occupation,  with  all 
its  physical  evils  and  its  embruting  influence, 
would  be  less  disastrous  than  this  devotion  of  sa- 
cred time  to  godless  pleasure." 


LINES. 

OCCASIONED  BV  EEADINK  MATT.  CHAP.  VIII.,  VS.  24,  25,  26. 

"And  behold,  there  arose  a  great  tempest  in  the  sea,  insomuch 
that  the  ship  was  covered  with  the  waves,  but  he  was  asleep.  And 
his  disciples  came  to  him  and  awoke  him,  saying,  Lord,  save  us, 
we  perish  !  And  he  sailh  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of 
little  faith  ?  Then  he  arose  and  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea, 
and  there  was  a  great  calm." 

When  on  His  mission  from  bis  home  in  heaven, 
In  the  frail  bark,  the  Saviour  deigned  to  sleep, 

The  tempest  rose — with  headlong  fury  driven, 
The  wave-tossed  vessel  whirled  along  the  deep: 

Wild  shrieked  the  storm  amid  the  parting  shrouds, 

And  the  vex'd  billows  dashed  the  darkening  clouds. 

Ah  I  then,  how  futile  human  skill  and  power, — 
"  Save  us  I  we  perish  in  the  o'erwhelming  wave  1" 

They  cried,  and  found  in  that  tremendous  hour 
"  An  eye  to  pity,  and  an  arm  to  save." 

He  spoke,  and  lo  I  obedient  to  His  will, 

The  raging  waters  and  the  winds  were  still. 

And  thou,  poor  trembler  on  life's  stormy  sea  ! 

Where  dark  the  waves  of  sin  and  sorrow  roll, 
To  Him  for  refuge  from  the  tempest  flee — 

To  Him,  confiding,  trust  the  sinking  soul : 
For,  oh  !  He  came  to  calm  the  terapest-toss'd. 
To  §eek  the  wandering,  and  to  save  the  lost. 

For  thee,  and  such  as  thee,  impelled  by  love. 
He  left  the  mansions  of  the  bless'd  on  high  ; 

'Mid  sin,  and  pain,  and  grief,  and  fear,  to  move — 
With  lingering  anguish,  and  with  shame,  to  die. 

The  debt  to  Justice  boundless  Mercy  paid. 

For  hopeless  guilt  complete  atonement  made. 

Oh  !  in  return  for  such  surpassing  grace, 

Poor,  blind  and  naked,  what  canst  thou  impart? 

Canst  thou  no  offering  on  His  altar  place? 
Yes,  lowly  mourner!  give  him  all  thy  heart; 

That  simple  offering  he  will  not  disown — 

That  living  incense  may  approach  his  throne. 

He  asks  not  herds,  and  flocks  and  seas  of  oil- 
No  vain  oblations  please  th'  all-knowing  mind ; 

But  the  poor,  weary,  sin-sick,  spent  with  toil, 
Who  humbly  seek  it,  shall  deliverance  find  : 

Like  her,  the  sufferer,  who  in  secret  stole 

To  touch  his  garment,  and  at  once  was  w^hole. 

Oh,  for  a  voice  of  thunder!  which  might  wake 
The  slumbering  sinner,  ere  he  sunk  in  death ; 

Oh,  for  a  tempest,  into  dust  to  shake 

His  sand-built  dwelling,  while  he  yet  has  breath  ! 

A  viewless  hand,  to  picture  on  the  wall 

His  fearful  sentence,  ere  the  curtain  fall. 

Child  of  the  dust!  from  torpid  ruin  rise^ 
Be  earth's  delusions  from  thy  bosom  burled; 

And  strive  to  measure,  with  enlightened  eyes, 
The  dread  importance  of  the  eternal  world. 

The  shades  of  night  are  gathering  round  thee  fast — . 

Arise  to  labor,  ere  thy  day  be  past. 

In  darkness,  tottering  on  the  slippery  verge 
Of  frail  existence,  soon  to  be  no  more; 

Death's  rude,  tempestuous,  ever-nearing  surge, 
Shall  quickly  dash  tbee  from  the  sinking  shore. 

But  ah !  the  secrets  of  the  following  day, 

What  tongue  may  utter,  or  what  eye  survey? 
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Oh !  tliink  in  time,  tlien,  what  the  meek  iuherit — 
What  the  peace-maker's, what  the  mourner's  part; 

The  allotted  portion  of  the  poor  in  spirit — 
The  promised  vision  of  the  pure  in  heart. 

For  yet  in  (jlilead  there  is  balm  to  spare, 

And,  prompt  to  succor,  a  Physician  there. 

For  me,  I  ask  no  mansion  of  the  just, 

No  bright  possession  in  yon  dazzling  sky — 

For  me,  't  were  joy  sufficient,  low  in  dust. 
Like  weeping  Mary,  at  His  feet  to  lie 

Ta  deep  abhorrence  of  myself,  and  hear 

Such  words  as  gladdened  her  delighted  ear. 

S.  J.  Smith. 
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Hatti,  or  St.  Domingo. — There  are  proba- 
bly few  if  any  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  phrase 
"  horrors  of  St.  Domingo,"  has  not  been  made 
more  or  less  familiar  by  the  frequency  of  its  use 
in  public  and  private  discussions,  and  in  periodi- 
cals, when  the  question  of  slavery  has  been 
brought  into  consideration.  The  true  history  of 
those  "  horrors"  has  often  been  published,  and 
yet  we  find  the  impression  constantly  recur- 
ring that  they  were  produced  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  slaves,  excited  by  "  fanatical  vis- 
ionaries" in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  freedom. 

The  present  condition  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  island,  known  as  Hayti,  is  now  a  subject 
of  public  interest,  from  the  recent  revolt,  which 
by  late  accounts  seems  likely  to  be  successful, 
against  the  government  of  the  Emperor  Sou- 
louque.  Finding  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  a  short 
history  of  the  island,  especially  during  the  event- 
ful period  of  the  French  revolution  which  led  to 
the  troubles  in  St.  Domingo  and  its  eventual 
separation  from  France,  we  have  transferred  the 
account  to  our  pages.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
really  was  no  sfervile  insurrection  j  that  the  first 
contests  were  between  the  whites  and  the  free 
colored  people,  and  that  emancipation,  as  it  was 
efiected,  caused  no  "  horrors,"  but,  on  the  con 
trary,  its  history  furnishes  a  most  striking  and 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  safety  of  immediate 
emancipation. 

The  African  Chief,  Moshesh. — A  letter 
in  a  late  number  of  the  London  Herald  of  Peace, 
addressed  by  this  Chief  to  a  party  who  had  made 
war  upon  him,  has  reminded  us  of  an  account  of 
a  visit  paid  to  him  and  his  people  about  twenty 
years  since,  by  James  Backhouse  ;  and  as  it  gives 
an  interesting  and  true  picture  of  a  native  Afri 


can  tribe  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  acceptable  to 
our  readers.  The  recent  letter  of  Moshesh  may 
be  appropriately  introduced  into  a  succeeding 
number. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  that  our  friend 
James  Backhouse  of  York,  left  England  in  1831, 
and  after  spending  about  seven  years  in  religious 
labors  in  Van  Dieman's  Land  and  New  South 
Wales  or  Australia,  travelled  extensively  under 
religious  concern  among  the  natives,  and  in  the 
British  settlements  of  South  Africa. 


Marmed,  11th  mo.  3d,  1858,  at  Whitewater  Meet- 
ing, Richmond,  Ind.,  Elwood  Hadlky,  of  Clinton 
Co.,  Ohio,  son  of  Jacob  Hadley,  to  Ann  Pedrick, 
daughter  of  Richard  Pedrick,  of  Whitewater,  Ind. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Randolph,  Montgomery 

Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  1st  mo.,  1859,  Clarkson  T. 
Cook,  of  Hamilton  Co.,  Ind.,  to  Bathsheba  Jenkins, 
of  the  former  place. 

-,  At   Friends'  Meeting,  East  Vassalboro', 


Maine,  on  the  2'7th  of  1st  mo.,  David  Robinson  to 
Hannah  B.  Gardner,  both  members  of  Vassalboro' 
Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  11th  mo.  29th,  1858,  at  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
Charles  Allen  Jay,  in  his  2d  year,  son  of  Allen 
and  Martha  Ann  Jay. 

 ,  On  the  1st  of  1st  mo.  last,  Eunice,  wife  of 

Zilnias  Hinshaw,  and  daughter  of  James  and  Hannah 
Smith,  of  N.  C,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age;  a  mem- 
ber of  Cherry  Grove  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Ind.  Being  of  consistent  and  orderly  life,  her  loss 
is  much  felt. 

 ,  On  the  21st  of  1st  mo.  last,  Eeastus  Henry, 

son  of  Nathan  and  Asenath  Hinshaw,  in  the  12th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  a  sweet  temper,  and  mani- 
fested much  thoughtfulness  in  reference  to  the  future 
life. 

 ,  At  West  Falmouth,  Mass.,  on  the  13th  of  1st 

mo.  last,  Daniel  Boweeman,  in  tlie  85tli  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  member  of  Sandwich  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  an  elder  56  years. 

Previous  to  his  illness,  which  was  short,  he  fre- 
quently remarked  to  the  members  of  his  family,  that 
he  had  been  instructed  and  comforted  by  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  that  his  time  here  was  short;  and 
that  he  had  endeavored  to  live  near  his  Saviour, 
which  is  now  a  source  of  much  consolation.  In  the 
closing  years  of  the  life  of  our  dear  friend,  an  in- 
creasing interest  seemed  manifested  to  lay  up  his 
treasure  in  heaven;  and  we  trust  his  end  was  peace. 

 ,  At  Gilmanton,  Belknap  Co.,  N.  H.,  26th  of 

the  10th  month,  1858,  Anna  Vaiiney,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  age.  wife  of  Othniel  Varney;  a  member 
of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  of  Gilman- 
ton Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  22d  of  1st  mo.,  1859,  in  Burlington,' 

N.  J.,  Thomas  Collins,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

This  dear  Friend  was  much  esteewed,  and  endeav- 
ored, throughout  a  long  life,  to  '■  do  justly,  love 
mercy  iind  walk  humbly"  in  the  Divine  sight.  He 
was  much  engaged  for  some  years  during  his  resi- 
dence in  New  York,  in  the  public  schools,  the  Manu- 
mission, the  American  Bible  and  other  Societies,  then 
in  their  infancy.  In  the  Temperance  Reform,  his 
feelings  were   greatly  enlisted,  particularly  in  his 
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declining  years.  He  was  generous  to  the  poor,  and 
also  evinced  deep  sympathy  in  behalf  of  those  in 
bonds,  as  "bound  with  them,"  not  unfrequently  aid- 
ing the  poor  fugitive  on  his  way  to  a  land  of  freedom. 
A  striking  feature  in  his  character  was  strict  integrity 
in  all  his  dealings  with  bis  fellow-men.  Though  liv- 
ing a  retired  life  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
subject  to  much  physical  infirmity  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  time,  his  consistent  and  upright  conduct 
bore  witness  to  many  of  the  efficacy  of  that  Christian 
principle  which  he  sought  to  make  his  daily  rule. 
His  last  illness  was  of  short  duration,  and  he  passed 
away  peacefully. 


The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarter,  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  the  Committee  Room,  Arch  St. 
Meeting  House,  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  8  P.  M.  friends 
interested,  are  invited  to  attend. 

T.  B.  Beesley,  Secretary. 

Philada.,  2d  mo.  5th,  1859. 

 ■  ■  

Publications  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Religious  and  Useful  Know- 
ledge. 

FOB  SALE  AT  NO.  109  N.  TENTH  ST.,  PHILADA. 

1.  A  Brief  Memoir  OP  Elizabeth  Fry.  A  Narra- 
tive of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  this  eminent  Christian 
Philanth'-opist  and  Minister  of  the  Gospel;  abridged 
from  the  larger  Memoirs.  Pages  94.  Price,  bound 
in  cloth,  15  cts. 

2.  Views  of  American  Slavery  a  Century  Aoo  : 
Anthony  Benezet — John  Wesley.  A  Selection  from 
the  Writings  of  Benezet,  and  Wesley's  Thoughts  on 
Slavery  ;"  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Benezet,  a 
Summary  of  the  Testimonies  against  Slavery  by  the 
leading  Christian  Sects,  and  the  Views  of  Eminent 
Men  of  Different  Ages  and  Countries.  Pages  138. 
Price,  bound  in  cloth,  18  cts. 

3.  Youthfol  Pilgrims.  Memorials  of  Young  Per- 
sons :  exhibiting  the  "  Practical  Application  of  the 
Principles  of  Christianity  to  the  Life  and  Conduct  of 
the  Believer,"  and  showing  "  the  supports  which  are 
underneath  him  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  trial." 
Pages  127.    Price,  bound  in  cloth,  17  cts. 

4.  A  Memoir  of  William  Penn.  A  condensed  Nar- 
rative of  his  Early  Life,  his  Labors  as  a  Statesman,  a 
Christian  Legislator,  and  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  ; 
with  Brief  Notices  of  his  Religious  Opinions,  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  Indians,  and  his  efforts  to  promote 
Education  in  his  Colony  of  Pennsylvania.  Pages  172. 
Price,  bound  in  cloth,  21  cts. 

•5.  A  Selection  from  the  Epistles  of  George  Fox; 
with  an  IntroduKtory  Paper  on  his  Christian  charac- 
ter and  teaching,  by  Samuel  Tuke.  Pages  114.  Price, 
bound  in  cloth,  16  cts. 

6.  A  Selectio.m  from  the  Letters  op  Isaac  Pening- 
TON  ;  with  a  Short  Biographical  Sketch,  and  Extracts 
from  his  own  Narrative  of  his  Religious  Experience. 
"  A  man  quick  in  apprehension,  faithful  in  concep- 
tion, and  of  lively  wit  and  intelligence,  all  adorned 
with  an  extraordinary  mildness."  "  Zealotis,  yet 
tender  ;  wise,  yet  humble  ;  one  that  ever  loved  power 
and  life  more  than  words." — William  Penn.  Pages 
125.    Price,  bound  in  cloth,  17  cts. 

7.  A  Brief  Memoir  of  Maria  Fox,  late  of  Totten- 
ham. The  record — mostly  in  her  own  words— of  the 
life  of  a  Christian  woman,  in  whom  true  refinement 
and  intellectual  culture  were  united  with  the  most 
earnest  and  humble  piety.  Pages  157.  Price,  bound 
in  cloth,  19  cts. 
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8  A  Memoir  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  [abridged  from 
the  larger  volume] — the  life  of  one  who,  from  having 
been  in  the  English  Naval  and  Military  Service,  be- 
came an  eminent  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  ;  passed  some  years,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
in  Russia,  and  visited,  under  a  religious  engagement, 
the  Islands  of  the  South  Sea,  preaching  with  remark- 
able acceptance  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ." 
Pages  250.    Price  24  cts. 

On  orders  of  one  dozen  copies  and  upward^,  a  dis- 
count of  16|  per  cent,  (one-sixth)  will  be  made;  and 
on  orders  of  fifty  and  upwards,  a  discount  of  33j  per 
cent,  (one-third.) 

The  books  being  sold  without  profit,  orders  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  cash,  and  may  be  address- 
ed to  .  James  Whitall,  Secretari/, 

Philadelphia.  Pa., 


OAK  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

The  Spring  Term  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
Third-day,  the  1st  of  Third  month,  and  continue 
eleven  weeks.  The  School  will  be  under  the  charge 
of  Albert  K.  Smiley,  as  Principal,  with  a  competent 
board  of  Assistants.  Tuition  will  invariably  be  re- 
quired in  advance  for  the  whole  term.  Applications 
for  admission,  stating  the  moral  standing  of  the  ap- 
plicant, should  be  addressed  at  an  early  date  to  the 
Principal,  at  Vassalboro',  Maine. 

The  Boarding  House,  in  connection  with  the  School, 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  James  Van  Blarcum, 
Superintendent,  and  Jane  H.  Jones,  Matron. 

Board  for  one-half  the  term  will  be  required  in  ad- 
vance. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

Ebenezer  Frye. 


HAYTI. 

A  new  attempt  is  in  progress  to  dispossess  Sou- 
louque,  the  black  Emperor  of  Hayti.  This  move- 
ment originates  in  the  south-western  peninsula  of 
Hayti,  the  old  Southern  Province,  extending  like 
a  long  arm  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  forming  the  southern  shore 
of  the  deep  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies 
Port-au-Prince,  the  old  capital  of  the  Western 
Province,  and  now  the  chief  town  of  Hayti. 
This  peninsula  has  several  harbors,  of  which  the 
principal  are  Aux  Cayes  and  Jeremie.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  the  near  neighborhood  of 
all  parts  of  the  province  to  convenient  ports  of 
shipment,  have  rendered  it  populous,  and  it  has 
always  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  com- 
motions of  the  island.  The  mulatto  population 
is  more  numerous  here  than  in  the  north,  and 
the  mulattoes  have  always  taken  the  lead  in  the 
political  movements  of  the  district — a  jealousy 
always,  and  often  a  bitter  and  vehement  hostility, 
having  existed  between  them  and  the  leaders  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  who  have  gene- 
rally been  pure  negroes. 

The  civil  war  which  resulted  in  the  emanci- 
pation and  independence  of  Hayti,  first  com- 
menced between  the  whites  and  the  free  mulat- 
toes, who,  at  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution, 
constituted  a  distinct  class,  intermediate  between 
the  whites  and  the  slaves.  Many  of  these  mu- 
lattoes had  received  from  their  French  fathers, 
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not  merely  their  freedom,  but  education  and 
property.  There  were  among  them  large  slave- 
holders, and  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
position  which  they  held  by  referring  to  that  of 
the  free  colored  population  of  Louisiana,  of  simi- 
lar French  descent,  among  whom  are  still  to  be 
found,  in  spite  of  Anglo-Saxon  innovations,  per- 
sons of  culture  and  large  wealth,  like  the  Mr. 
Harrison  of  Iberville,  who  lately  bid  off  a  planta- 
tion at  auction  for  $260,000.  The  Declaration 
of  Rights  voted  by  the  French  National  Assem- 
bly on  the  20th  of  August,  1789,  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  "  all  men  are  born  and  continue 
free  and  equal,  tias  to  their  rights,"  produced  a 
great  commotion  in  Hayti,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  French  St.  Domingo;  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island  constituting  then,  as  now,  a  separate 
political  community,  then  a  colony  of  Spain,  and 
known  as  Spanish  St.  Domingo.  Orders  had  pre- 
viously been  sent  from  France  to  convoke  the  in- 
habitants of  the  French  colony  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Legislative  Assembly  for  interior  legis- 
lation. The  mulattoes,  relying  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  claimed  full  participation  in  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  whites  ;  but  to  this 
the  whites,  like  every  other  privileged  body, 
were  most  vehemently  opposed.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  white  population  Vf ere  petit  hlamcs,  so 
called,  little  whites,  the  same  with  the  "  poor 
white  trash"  of  our  Southern  States,  without 
education  or  property,  but  exceedingly  tenacious, 
like  our  poor  white  trash  North  and  South,  of  a 
distinction  which  enabled  them  to  take  rank  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  wealthy  men  of  color. 
Some  few  of  the  more  intelligent  whites  support- 
ed the  claim  of  the  people  of  color,  but  against 
these  the  rage  of  the  white  populace  was  bitter 
in  the  extreme.  M.  Ferrand  de  Beaudiere  drew 
up  a  memorial  in  the  name  of  the  mulattoes, 
claiming  the  full  benefit  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights.  This  was  construed  as  a  summons  to 
the  slaves  to  revolt,  and  the  author  was  commit- 
ted to  prison  ;  but  the  populace  dragged  him  out 
and  put  him  to  death.  Bodies  of  mulattoes  ap- 
peared in  arms  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
but,  acting  at  first  without  suflficient  concert,  they 
were  easily  overpowered,  when  their  leaders  took 
refuge  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  whites  were  not  agreed 
among  themselves.  Besides  the  General  Assem- 
bly, which  met  at  St.  Mark's  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1790,  each  of  the  three  provinces — the 
Southern,  Western  and  Northern — had  an  As- 
sembly of  its  own.  These  Provincial  Assemblies 
quarrelled  with  the  Geueral  Assembly.  The  dis- 
pute was  carried  to  the  extent  of  armed  collision, 
and  thus  commenced  a  sectional  struggle  by 
which  all  the  subsequent  history  of  Hayti  has 
been  more  or  less  marked. 

In  May,  1791,  the  claim  of  the  free  mulattoes 
to  equal  rights  was  brought  forward  by  the  Abbe 
Gregoirc,  in  the  French  National  Assembly, 
which  body^  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  decreed 


That  the  people  of  color  resident  in  the  French 
colonies,  born  of  French  parents,  were  entitled 
to,  as  of  right,  and  should  be  allowed  the  enjoy- 
ment of,  all  the  privileges  of  French  citizens,  and, 
among  others,  those  of  having  votes  in  the  choice 
of  Representatives,  and  of  being  eligible  to  seats 
both  in  the  Parocljial  and  Colonial  Assemblies." 
The  intelligence  of  this  decree  reached  Cape 
Francois  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  no  words  can 
describe  the  rage  and  indignation  of  the  white 
aristocracy.  In  the  very  spirit  of  our  disunion- 
ists,  the  national  cockade,  then  worn  as  the  badge 
of  liberalism,  was  scornfully  thrown  aside,  and  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  to 
hoist  the  British  standard  instead  of  the  French. 
The  frightened  French  Governor,  M.  Blanche- 
lande  by  name,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation, 
pledged  himself  that  whenever  an  official  copy  of 
the  obnoxious  decree  arrived  in  the  island,  he 
would  suspend  its  execution.  The  mulattoes, 
dreading  a  general  proscription,  began  to  collect 
in  armed  bodies,  and  the  negroes  of  the  parishes 
adjoining  Cape  Frangois,  taking  advantage  of 
this  quarrel,  rose  on  the  28d  of  August  in  a 
general  insurrection.  The  canefields  and  build- 
ings were  set  fire  to,  many  whites  were  killed, 
while  others  sought  refuge  in  the  town,  where  the 
Governor  had  the  greatest  difliculty  in  prevent- 
ing the  low  whites  from  murdering  all  the  mulat- 
toes. Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  negro 
insurrection  of  St.  Domingo— that  word  of  dread 
and  horror  to  our  slaveholders. 

After  one  or  two  sallies,  the  Governor  resolved 
to  confine  himself  to  the  defensive.  The  town 
of  Cape  St.  Frangois — now  Cape  Haytien — was 
surrounded  by  a  strong  paHsade.  Notice  of  the 
revolt  was  sent  to  such  distant  parishes  as  could 
be  reached  by  sea  or  land.  The  whites  of  those 
provinces  formed  chains  of  posts,  which  for  a 
short  time  served  to  prevent  the  rebellion  from 
spreading  beyond  the  Northern  Province.  But 
the  mulattoes  joined  the  negroes,  and  several  of 
the  white  posts  were  forced  with  great  slaughter. 
The  biacks  mounted  the  white  cockade,  the  sym- 
bol of  royalism,  and  any  white  man  who  would 
wear  it  needed  no  other  passport  to  secure  his 
escape  to  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island.  Many 
of  the  planters  embarked  by  sea,  and  fled  to 
Louisiana,  whither  they  carried  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane.  Others  fled  to  the  United 
States.  The  insurrection  soon  spread  to  the 
Western  Province;  but  was  arrested  there  by  an 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  whites  and 
mulattoes,  which  stipulated  an  oblivion  of  the 
past,  the  political  equality  of  the  mulattoes,  and 
the  full  force  of  the  decree  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  May  15 — an  agreement  confirmed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony.  But  while 
this  arrangement  was  being  entered  into,  the 
French  National  Assembly,  alarmed  at  the  news 
of  the  negro  insurrection,  repealed  their  decree 
of  May  15th.  No  sooner  had  news  of  this  arrived 
in  the  island  than  the  mulattoes,  distrustful  from 
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the  first,  lost  all  confidence  in  the  whites,  and 
the  civil  war  broke  out  again  with  new  fury  and 
horrible  cruelties  on  both  sides.  In  the  North- 
ern Province,  the  rebel  negroes,  having  destroyed 
all  the  plantations  on  the  plain  of  the  cape,  took 
possession  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  where 
they  planted  crops. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1792,  the  French  As- 
sembly made  a  new  attempt  to  quiet  the  island. 
A  decree  of  that  date  gave  equality  of  political 
rights,  not  merely  to  the  mulattoes,  but  to  the 
free  negroes ;  and  in  September  three  Commis- 
sioners, with  6,000  French  troops,  landed  on  the 
island,  bent  out  to  re-establish  peace  and  order. 
They  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  whites,  and  a 
new  civil  war  broke  out.  The  Commissioners 
called  the  mulattoes  and  negroes  to  their  aid, 
and  the  white  population  sufi"ered  more  at  the 
hands  of  these  Commissioners  than  they  had  done 
from  the  revolted  negroes.  This  war  led  to  new 
emigrations  to  America  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
in  addition  to  many  who  were  shipped  ofi"  as 
prisoners  to  France.  Finally,  in  hopes  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  the  English,  now 
at  war  with  France,  the  Commissioners,  in  Au- 
gust, 1793,  declared  Slavery  to  be  abolished  and 
all  the  blacks  free  ;  but  they  soon  abandoned 
the  island,  leaving  its  defence  against  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  blacks  and  mulattoes. 

For  the  next  four  years,  this  unfortunate 
colony  was  the  scene  of  a  triplicate  war,  the 
French  Directory,  the  English  and  the  negroes 
struggling  for  the  mastery  over  it.  Toussaint,  at 
first  operating  against  the  English,  concentrated 
by  degrees  all  power  in  his  hands,  till  the  English, 
finding  it  impossible  to  conquer  the  island,  enter- 
ed into  negotiations  with  him,  and  withdrew  their 
troops  on  an  understanding  that  he  should  assume 
the  government  and  keep  the  island  neutral  dur- 
ing the  war.  Toussaint,  on  his  part,  compelled 
Hedonville,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Directory, 
to  depart  with  his  few  white  troops.  The  mu- 
lattoes in  the  Southern  Province,  headed  by 
Eigaud,  were  disposed  to  maintain  their  connec- 
tion with  France  ;  but  that  chief  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  superior  genius  and  power  of  Tous- 
saint ;  and  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  having 
submitted  also  to  his  authority,  he  became  sole 
governor  of  the  whole  island.  He  still  acknow- 
ledged, in  name,  the  authority  of  the  French 
Republic,  but  acted  in  all  things  as  an  inde- 
pendent chief.  During  the  eight  years  of  civil 
war,  the  island  had  suffered  severely,  but  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  old  white  proprietors 
still  remained  in  it,  to  whom  Toussaint  extended 
every  protection.  He  even  invited  back  those 
who  had  fled  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
— an  invitation  which  several  accepted.  Many 
of  the  late  slaves  were  willing  to  work  for  wages 
or  on  shares,  and,  under  Toussaint's  judicious 
rule,  the  agriculture  of  the  island  began  to  re- 
vive. Its  present  condition  would  have  been  far 
different  from  what  it  is,  but  for  the  attempt  of 
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Bonaparte  in  1802  to  re-establish  Slavery.  That 
attempt  revived  the  civil  war  with  new  horrors 
and  new  ferocity.  The  French  army,  suffering 
from'  the  climate,  and  hard  pressed  by  the  ne- 
groes, now  commanded  by  Dessalines  and  Chris- 
tophe,  was  only  saved  from  total  destruction  by 
throwing  itself  into  the  hands  of  an  English 
blockading  squadron.  The  independence  of 
Hayti  was  proclaimed  Nov.  29,  1803;  but  pro- 
tection was  still  promised  to  white  proprietors 
and  inhabitants,  and  even  to  absentees  who  might 
return  and  behave  in  a  peaceable  manner.  As 
the  whites  showed  their  sense  of  this  clemency 
only  by  new  intrigues  against  the  black  govern- 
ment, Dessalines,  upon  whom  the  negro  and  mu- 
latto generals  had  conferred  the  Grovernor-Gren- 
eralship,  and  who  soon  after  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor,  issued  a  proclamation  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  new  massacre  and  a  new  emigration. 
HencefoiTvard,  white  men  were  incapacitated  to 
hold  landed  property. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dessalines,  whose  severities 
had  provoked  a  revolt,  the  Western  or  former 
French  part  of  the  island  became  divided  into 
two  States,  that  of  the  North  or  Cape  Haytien 
under  Christophe,  himself  a  negro,  with  a  gov- 
ernment of  blacks,  and  that  of  the  South  or  Port- 
au-Prince  (the  Southern  and  Western  Provinces 
being  now  united)  under  Petion,  with  an  ad- 
ministration of  mulattoes.  The  Spanish  part  of 
the  island  reverted  again  to  the  Spanish  rule. 
Petion  was  succeeded  by  Boyer,  also  a  mulatto, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Christophe,  reunited  the 
Northern  with  the  Southern  Province,  and, 
having  also  got  possession  of  the  Spanish  part, 
again  consolidated  the  whole  island  under  OQe 
government.  After  a  quiet  rule  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  Boyer  was  deposed  in  1843,  and, 
after  various  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the  part  of 
several  mulatto  chiefs  to  maintain  themselves  in 
authority,  the  government  of  the  island  passed, 
in  1847,  into  the  hands  of  the  negro  general 
Soulouque,  curtailed,  however,  of  the  Spanish 
part,  which  had  taken  the  opportunity,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  set  up  an  independent  government 
of  its  own.  The  mulattoes  of  the  South  have 
always  been  impatient  of  the  dominion  of  the 
present  negro  Emperor,  and  have  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  overthrow  it.  Whether 
they  will  be  any  more  successful  now  remains  to 
be  seen. — JV.  Y.  Tribune. 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE. 

Letters  have  been  received  in  Glasgow  from 
Dr.  Livingston  to  the  6th  of  October,  when  all 
persons  forming  the  expedition  were  well.  The 
war  between  the  Portuguese  and  their  rebel  slaves, 
who  were  making  a  sort  of  Canada,  or  land  of 
refuge,  of  their  encampment,  had  greatly  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  party ;  but  as  the  Glas- 
gow Herald  remarks,  the  grand  fact  has  been  es- 
tablished that  the  Zambesi  affords  a  navigable 
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passage  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  through 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  party  moved  on- 
ward into  the  heart  of  the  iacd,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man,  and  with  very  little  sickness. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  advices  the  headquarters 
were  at  Tete,  from  which  the  expedition  intend- 
ed to  push  on  farther  up  the  river.  They  had 
tried  in  the  steam  launch  the  coal  discovered  by 
Dr.  Livingstone  in  the  downward  passage,  and 
found  it  to  be  of  good  quality,  while  there  were 
immense  quantities  of  it.  The  Doctor,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  says  :  "  For  six  months  a  steamer 
drawing  five  to  six  feet  water  would  run  from 
the  sea  to  Tete  in  a  straight  line.  During  the 
other  six  months  a  steamer  drawing  thirty  inches 
would  run  with  very  few  turnings.  "  The  expedi- 
tion set  up  the  little  engine  and  the  sugar  mill 
above  Tete.  Mr.  Thornton,  the  naturalist,  and 
Mr.  Kae,  the  engineer,  report  well  of  the  coal. 
It  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Welsh  than 
other  coal,  having  very  Utile  sulphur.  "With 
abundance  of  coal  and  iron,"  says  Dr.  Living- 
tone,  "  surely  the  Great  Architect  designs 
something  else  for  Africa  than  that  it  should  al- 
ways be  a  slave  market."  The  Portuguese  Grov- 
ernor,  ill  of  fever,  was  encountered  at  the  scene  of 
strife,and  the  Doetortook  him  on  board  the  steam- 
er and  cured  him. 


From  Bonar's  Land  of  Promise. 
THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE. 
(Continued  from  page  348.) 

We  embarked  again,  and  proceeded  upwards 
very  pleasantly  for  a  little  time,  with  sail  and 
oar.  We  were  quite  within  sight  of  our  tents, 
and  in  twenty  minutes  more  we  expected  to  be 
ashore,  in  good  time  to  visit  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue ere  their  Sabbath  was  over.  Suddenly  a 
rough  ripple  came  along  the  sea,  the  wind  rose, 
and  getting  round  nearly  to  the  north,  staid  our 
progress.  We  tried  to  beat  up,  but  in  vain.  We 
thought  to  make  for  the  shore  by  "  toiling  and 
rowing,  for  the  wind  was  contrary;"  and  some 
of  our  party,  not  relishing  the  laziness  of  the 
boatmen,  laid  hold  of  the  oar,  and  plied  it  vigor- 
ously. It  snapped ;  and  the  flat  of  the  oar 
floated  away  irrecoverably.  With  one  oar,  how 
could  we  pull  against  such  a  wind,  and  such  a 
sea  as  was  now  rising  and  sending  its  spray  over 
us  ?  We  had  still  our  sail,  clumsy  as  it  was,  so 
we  hoped  to  make  way,  and  land,  though  it 
might  be  far  down.  But  a  squall  swept  by,  and 
our  poor  cotton  sail  (for  it  was  not  canvass)  went 
in  pieces.  Still  our  mast  stood,  which  we  rather 
wondered  at  j  so  we  left  the  cotton  rags  to  flutter 
in  the  breeze,  and  perhaps  to  help  us  on  a  little 
faster,  for  all  that  remained  for  us  now  was  to 
drift  before  the  wind  to  the  foot  of  the  lake.  Our 
boat  was  crazy  enough,  but  I  don't  think  there 
was  much  danger;  and  even  though  our  craft 
had  foundered,  or  had  leaked  more  than  it  really 
did,  the  "  swim"  did  not  seem  a  very  formidable 
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one, — considerably  less  than  the  night  achieve- 
ment of  the  youth  of  Abydos.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  real  bit  of  peril  connected  with  this 
going  before  the  wind;  we  might  be  driven 
ashore  on  the  western  coast,  and  a  visit  to 
Ajjhek,  or  Gamala,  or  Hippos,  would  hardly 
compensate  for  being  plundered  by  the  bands  of 
marauding  Bedawin,  who  infest  that  region,  and 
whose  fires  we  had  seen  last  night  twinkling  at 
the  base  of  the  hills.  Our  eflbrts  were  now  di- 
rected to  avert  this  evil.  We  must  be  drifted 
to  some  part  of  the  lake ;  but  by  means  of  our 
helm  and  one  remaining  oar,  we  might  continue 
to  avoid  the  west,  and  to  hit  the  shore  some- 
where about  the  village  of  Semakh.  On  we 
went,  at  the  mercy  of  the  breeze,  which  was 
gradually,  in  spite  of  our  exertions,  working  us 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  opposite  coast.  At  last, 
however,  we  found  ourselves  nearing  the  shore, 
and,  by  "  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us," 
we  landed  safely  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the 
village.  He  who  once  said  here,  "  Peace,  be 
still,"  and  "  there  was  a  great  calm,"  did  not  in- 
terpose to  calm  the  waves;  but  he  so  ordered 
everything  that  no  evil  befel  us. 

Landing  close  by  Semakh,  we  got  a  passing 
view  of  the  village.  But  as  it  is  on  a  slight  ele- 
vation, and  as  we  had  no  time  to  spare,  we  merely 
saw  it  from  the  shore.  A  few  of  its  inhabitants 
gathered  round  us,  wondering,  but  civil.  We 
had  now  to  consider  what  we  were  to  do.  For 
not  only  had  we  a  long  walk  before  us,  but  we 
had  Jordan  to  cross ;  and  it  was  now  nearly  five 
o'clock.  Unexpectedly,  we  had  been  transport- 
ed westward  of  the  river ;  but  this  enabled  us  to 
set  foot  on  the  territories  of  Gad,  and  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  otherwise  we 
should  not  have  visited.  We  could  not  tell  the 
depth  of  the  Jordan  at  its  exit  from  the  lake. 
All  we  knew  was,  that  some  of  our  party,  this 
afternoon,  had  swum  across  it,  when  we  were 
resting  at  Kerak.  Among  the  villagers  who 
came  now  to  visit  us,  was  a  mounted  Arab.  The 
thought  immediately  occurred,  let  us  get  this 
man  to  show  us  the  ford,  and  to  carry  us  over. 
He  at  once  agreed,  and  we  set  off"  for  the  ford, 
which  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Semakh,  and  is  just  below  the  place  where  the 
lake  becomes  the  Jordan.  We  soon  reached  the 
spot,  and  the  Arab  halted  his  steed  to  take  ua 
up  behind.  I  soon  mounted,  and  the  Arab  put- 
ting spurs  to  his  charger,  plunged  in.  A  few 
yards  brought  us  into  deep  water.  The  river 
was  over  our  saddle-bow.  He  had  missed  the 
ford  !  The  horse  was  just  about  to  swim.  This 
was  hardly  safe,  with  two  upon  his  back  and  in 
such  a  current.  Turning  sharply  round,  the 
Arab  regained  the  shore,  and  after  looking  about 
him  a  little,  he  plunged  in  again,  a  yard  or  two 
farther  down.  We  were  soon  in  deep  water 
again,  and  over  the  saddle.  But  wc  had  reach- 
ed the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  had  passed  the 
worst.    So  we  pushed  on  and  were  speedily  on 
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the  other  side,  soaking,  of  course,  but  quite  safe. 
The  horseman  returned  for  the  party,  who, 
warned  by  my  wetting,  disencumbered  them- 
selves of  as  many  garments  as  jjossible  before 
starting,  and  each  one  in  turn  was  thus  ferried 
safely  over.  While  I  was  watching  the  process 
from  the  shore,  I  saw  one  of  our  American 
friends  boldly  strip,  and  carrying  clothes  and 
gun  aloft  above  his  head,  enter  the  stream  a 
little  above  where  we  were.  He  was  successful; 
though  the  force  of  the  current,  and  still  more 
the  large  stones  over  which  Jordan  rolls,  and 
which  form  the  bed  of  the  southwestern  margin  of 
the  lake,  threatened  more  than  once  to  upset  him. 

It  was  now  about  six  o'clock,  and  we  had  a 
walk  of  four  miles  before  us,  over  a  rough  and 
narrow  path.  There  was  twilight,  however,  and 
the  moon  was  rising.  A  walk  in  our  chill  state 
was  the  best  thing  for  us.  We  set  off  at  once ; 
taking,  however,  the  precaution  of  sending  on 
our  Arab  horseman  both  to  proclaim  our  safety 
to  our  friends,  (for  three  had  staid  behind),  and 
to  send  our  horses  to  meet  us.  Tearing  a  leaf 
out  of  my  note-book,  I  wrote  a  sentence  in  pen- 
cil, and  gave  it  to  him,  that  there  might  be  no 
mistake.  Our  American  friends  did  the  same, 
and  our  messenger,  taking  both  notes,  put  them, 
not  into  his  pocket,  for  an  Arab  does  not  know 
that  convenience,  but  into  his  bosom,  and  set 
off.  We  followed,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing our  way,  as  the  lake  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
hills  on  the  other,  prevent  any  one  from  straying. 
Though  we  were  tired  and  hungry,  yet  the 
scene  was  so  beautiful,  that  we  soon  forgot  all 
our  discomforts,  and  thought  ourselves  rather 
fortunate  in  meeting  with  such  an  adventure, 
and  closing  the  day  with  a  moonlight  walk,  by 
the  margin  of  such  a  lake. 

About  half  a  mile  from  our  tents,  we  were 
met  by  our  horses.  Our  messenger  being  an 
Arab,  could  not  be  in  a  hurry.  He  had  taken 
rather  a  leisurely  ride  from  the  time  he  left  us, 
and  so  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  be  of  much 
service,  either  in  relieving  the  anxieties  of  our 
friends,  or  in  sending  on  our  horses.  But  it  did 
not  matter.  About  half-past  seven  we  were  com- 
fortably seated  in  our  tents  at  our  homely  board, 
(for  it  was  literally  a  board,  not  a  table),  enjoy- 
ing the  fellowship  of  our  friends,  and  relating  to 
them  all  the  marvels  of  the  day.  They  had 
been  rather  uneasy  about  us,  seeing  the  storm, 
and  knowing  the  perils  of  the  eastern  coast. 
With  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  we  closed  the  day, 
and  went  to  rest  shortly  after  ten.  Ere  doing 
so,  I  looked  out  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the  lake. 
The  wind  had  left  it,  and  there  was  not  a  ripple 
on  its  face.    How  tranquil ! 

And  to-morrow  is  the  day  of  rest !  the  day 
which  speaks  of  resurrection  as  well  as  rest. 
We  are  to  celebrate  resurrection  amid  scenes 
where  the  risen  One  has  been.  It  is  something 
more  than  pleasant,  to  think  of  a  Sabbath  by  the 
Sea  of  G-alilee. 
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Sabbath,  3Iarch  16. — Went  out  about  sunrise 
to  sit  by  the  margin  of  the  lake,  down  towards 
the  hot-baths.  The  sun  came  up  over  the  east- 
ern hills,  and  the  day  began.  The  lake  was 
bright  gold,  Hermon  pure  silver;  all  was  still, 
not  a  trace  of  yesterday's  breeze.  Our  boat  had 
crept  up  the  lake  during  the  night,  and  was  now 
nearly  opposite  the  baths ;  the  men  having  mend- 
ed their  oar,  were  rowing  her  up  close  by  the 
shore.  This  was  the  only  sign  of  life  on  sea  or 
land,  nor  was  there  a  sound  save  the  light  dash 
of  the  oar.  The  morning  was  cool,  but  not 
chill ;  and  the  sun,  though  cloudless,  was  not 
yet  keen  enough  to  make  one  long  for  shade. 
Sitting  on  one  of  the  large  stones  which  line  the 
margin  of  this  part  of  the  lake,  and  reading  the 
sacred  story  of  the  days  when  the  Son  of  God 
was  here,  I  passed  the  two  freshest  hours  of 
morning.    The  remembrance  of  them  is  peace. 

[To  be  concluded.] 


rrom  the  London  Examiner. 

LORD  Elgin's  visit  to  japan. 

Few  subjects  of  greater  interest  than  the  re- 
cent enterprising  visit  of  Lord  Elgin  to  the  city 
of  Jeddo  have  been  brought  before  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  we  offer  no  apology  therefore 
for  the  length  of  the  extracts  which  we  have 
taken  from  the  correspondence  of  the  "  Times," 
detailing  the  proceedings  by  which  our  Ambas- 
sador secured  the  commercial  advantages  briefly 
set  forth  in  the  outline  of  the  treaty  with  Japan, 
which  was  published  last  week.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  narrative,  we  may  state  that  the 
ostensible  object  of  Lord  Elgin's  visit  was  to 
present  to  the  Japanese  Emperor  a  steam  yacht, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  treaty,  conceded  in 
1854,  to  the  exertions  of  Admiral  Sir  J.  Stirling. 
For  this  purpose  Lord  Elgin  left  Shanghai  on  the 
8d  of  August  with  two  steamers  of  war  and  a 
gun-boat  as  a  guard,  and  his  little  toy  steamer, 
the  name  of  which  was  judiciously  changed  from 
the  Emperor  to  the  Dagon,  as  a  bribe,  or  peace- 
offering.  He  reached  Nagasaki  on  the  3d  of 
August,  and  found  no  one  there  but  some 
Japanese  underling's  and  some  Dutch  officials, 
who  naturally  gave  him  small  hopes.  Thence 
he  went,  in  a  tremendous  gale,  to  the  wretched 
harbor  of  Simoda,  where  the  Americans  are  in 
power. 

He  found  Mr.  Harris  in  high  spirits  at 
having  completed  his  treaty,  and  the  precedent 
gave  him  an  opportunity  whereof  he  sadly  stood 
in  need.  Lord  Elgin  departed  at  once  for  the 
anchorage  of  Kanagawa,  below  the  capital,  where 
he  found  the  American,  and  also  the  Russian 
war  steamers.  Beyond  this  anchorage  were 
rocks  and  whirlpools  and  perils  innumerable,  all 
faithfully  deposed  to  by  Japanese  pilots.  Captain 
Sherard  Osborn,  confident  in  his  own  seamanship, 
believed  in  none  of  these  things.  Steaming  over 
the  anchorage,  he  held  on  up  the  bay  of  Jeddo, 
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and,  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  Jeddo  city,  which 
slowly  uurolled  itself  in  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  gulf,  he  pursued  his  course,  undeterred  by  a 
full  gale  of  wind,  until  he  could  cast  anchor 
within  gunshot  of  a  series  of  well- constructed 
batteries,  which  run  across  the  shoals  facing  a 
portion  of  the  city.  Lord  Elgin's  well-judged 
confidence  in  his  captain  was  thus  rewarded  by 
a  position,  which,  considering  he  had  to  deal 
with  Asiatics,  insured  his  success.  It  was  a  bold 
move  made  at  a  timely  moment,  for  he  could 
have  done  nothing  at  a  distance.  Since  Mr. 
Harris  obtained  his  treaty,  there  had  been  a  re- 
actionary movement  in  Jeddo,  directed  by  the 
independent  princes  and  hereditary  nobles.  They 
had  ousted  the  Minister  who  signed  the  treaty, 
and  Prince  Boringo  ruled  again.  But  the  ap- 
parition of  the  British  steam  frigates  Furious 
and  Retribution,  intruding  even  upon  the  sacred 
seclusion  of  the  capital,  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  camp  of  the  obstructives.  We 
made  no  menaces  and  used  no  threats,  but  per- 
haps there  was  something  like  the  pressure  of  a 
force  which  was  not  altogether  morai  put  upon 
these  gentle  Japanese,  whose  Emperor  has  grant- 
ed us  a  treaty  which  gives  all  we  can  require  for 
the  present.  Ilow  Lord  Elgin  went  on  shore  in 
due  state  and  lived  in  a  gaudy  temple,  and  nego- 
tiated for  fourteen  days,  and  visited  many  parts 
of  that  mighty  city  of  Jeddo,  with  its  two  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  and  its  hundred  square  miles 
of  habitations,  is  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 
^tracts : — 

"  No  sooner  was  it  decided  that  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  yacht  should  take  place  at  Jeddo, 
than  the  Furious,  Retribution,  Lee,  and  Emperor 
started  for  Sinioda.  Heavy  gales  obliged  all 
four  ships  to  run  in  for  shelter  at  the  bay  of 
Nagasaki,  and  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of 
the  10th  that  they  sighted  the  lofty  volcanic 
mountain  of  Fusiyama.  Towering  like  Etna  to 
a  perfect  cone,  with  an  elevation  of  about  eleven 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  was 
first  visible  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred miles,  its  beautiful  outline  defined  sharp 
and  clear,  with  the  first  gray  tints  of  morning. 
This  celebrated  mountain,  so  dear  to  the  Japan- 
ese, has  been  created  by  him  into  a  household 
god.  Fusiyama  is  painted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
delicate  china  cup  from  which  he  sips  his  tea ;  it 
is  represented  on  the  lacquer  bowl  from  which 
he  eats  his  rice.  He  fans  himself  with  Fusiyama 
— he  hands  things  to  you  on  Fusiyama.  It  is 
on  the  back  of  liis  looking-glass,  it  is  embroidered 
on  the  skirts  of  his  garments,  and  is  the  back- 
ground of  every  Japanese  work  of  art  or  imagin- 
ation. Simoda  is  a  lovely  but  dangerous  harbor. 
Its  apparently  sheltered  nooks  and  secluded 
coves  woo  you  into  their  embraces,  and  when  the 
south  wind  blows  fiercely,  you  are  dashed  to 
atoms  on  their  ribs  of  iron.  Simoda  is  about 
eighty  miles  from  the  city  of  Jeddo,  situate  at 
the  extreme  point  of  the   promontory  which 


forms  one  side  of  the  capacious  bay,  or  rather 
gulf,  at  the  head  of  which  the  capital  is  placed. 
Up  this  bay  the  squadron  proceeded,  with  a  fair 
wind,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and  passing 
through  the  Straits  of  Uraga,  the  left  shore  of 
which  is  feathered  with  rich  verdure,  and  in- 
dented with  little  bays,  reached  a  point  opposite 
the  port  of  Kanagawa,  beyond  which  no  foreign 
ships  had  ever  ventured,  and  where  the  Russian 
squadron  could  then  be  discerned  at  anchor. 
Captain  Osborn,  however,  professing  his  readi- 
ness to  explore  the  unknown  waters  at  the  head 
of  the  bay,  and  to  approach  as  near  the  city  as 
possible.  Lord  Elgin  seemed  determined  not  to 
lose  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  precedent 
likely  to  be  so  important  in  our  future  intercourse 
with  Japan ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  both 
Russians  and  Japanese,  the  British  ships  de- 
liberately passed  the  sacred  limit  without  com- 
municating with  the  shore,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  were  cautiously  feeling  their  way  round  a 
long  spit  of  land  which  runs  far  into  the  bay, 
and  ofi'ers  some  danger  to  the  navigator. 

An  instinct  for  deep  water  must  have  guided 
the  ships  along  the  channel,  which  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  sufficiently  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous, but  at  last  all  doubts  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  enterprise  were  removed  by  the  appearance 
of  several  large,  square-rigged  Japanese  vessels 
at  anchor,  the  draught  of  water  of  which  was  a 
guarantee  for  our  own.  Behind  these  rose 
gradually  out  of  the  waters  of  the  bay  a  line  of 
isolated  forts,  which  marked  the  defences  of 
Jeddo  5  while  an  extensive  suburb,  running 
along  the  western  shore,  formed  a  continuous 
street  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  ^hips 
ultimately  anchored  in  three  fathoms  of  water 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  this  suburb,  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  fine  island  forts  above 
mentioned,  which  are  situated  on  a  sandbank, 
«the  intervening  channels  being  always  covered 
with  water.  About  a  mile  beyond  these  forts, 
and  parallel  to  them,  lay  the  main  body  of  the 
city ;  the  wooded  height,  on  which  is  situated 
the  Castle  of  the  Tycoon,  forming  a  conspicuous 
object.  The  arrival  of  the  British  squadron  in 
waters  which  the  Japanese  had  sedulously  repre- 
sented as  being  too  shallow  to  admit  of  the  ap- 
proach of  large  ships,  filled  them  with  dismay 
and  astonishment;  boats  followed  each  other, 
with  officials  of  ascending  degrees  of  rank,  to 
beg  them  to  return  to  Kanagawa;  and  finally 
urgent  representations  were  made  to  the  Ambas- 
sador on  the  subject.  The  pleas  generally  put 
forward  were  amusing  and  characteristic ; — first, 
it  was  said  the  anchorage  was  dangerous,  but  the 
presence  of  their  own  squadron  was  referred  to 
as  an  evidence  to  the  contrary;  then  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  procure  and  send  ofi"  sup- 
plies, but  it  was  protested  that,  if  necessary,  we 
could  do  witliout  these.  The  merit  and  conlfort^s 
of  Kanawaga  were  expatiated  on  in  vain ;  the 
paramount  duty  was  the  delivery  of  the  yacht  at 
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Jeddo,  and  to  deliver  the  yacht  there  it  was 
necessary  to  remain  at  the  present  anchorage. 
No  sooner  was  this  settled  than  the  Japanese,  in 
their  usual  way,  became  perfectly  reconciled  to 
the  arrangement,  sent  oil  supplies  with  great 
willingness,  and  began  to  prepare  a  residence  on 
shore  for  Lord  Elgin  and  his  staff. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


PARIS  OMNIBUSES. 

The  following  statistics  respecting  the  omni- 
buses of  Paris  in  1857  are  not  without  interest:  — 
There  are  twenty-five  lines  in  the  capita],  and 
the  vehicles  on  them  conveyed  not  fewer  than 
55,474,154  passengers.  The  line  on  which  the 
traffic  was  most  active  was  that  from  the  Bastille 
to  the  Madeleine,  7,681,297  persons  having 
been  conveyed  on  it ;  the  next  is  the  line  from 
La  Chapelle  to  the  Barriere  d'Enfer,  on  which 
2,793,668  persons  were  carried.  On  the  line  from 
Neuilly  to  the  Louvre  there  were  2,757,446  pas- 
sengers, and  on  that  from  Les  Ternes  to  the 
Boulevard  des  Eilles  du  Calvaire  2,757,440. 
The  Charenton  line  was  also  much  frequented, 
and  on  that  from  the  Barriere  des  Martyrs  to  the 
Pantheon  the  number  of  passengers  was  1,675,- 
008.  The  line  ou  which  the  movement  is  least 
active  is  that  from  the  Bastille  to  Pere  Lachaise, 
only  374,035  persons  having  been  conveyed  on 
it.  The  number  of  omnibuses  employed  on  the 
different  lines  was  410. 


BURNING  FLUIDS. 
E.  Meriam's  record  shows  that  the  use  of  cam- 
phene,  burning  fluid,  and  kindred  preparations 
for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  last  year,  caus- 
ed the  death  of  54  persons,  and  resulted  in  seri- 
ous injury  to  98  others,  11  of  whom  were  not 
expected  to  recover,  besides  which,  fires  involv- 
ing a  loss  of  $58,945  arose  from  the  same  cause. 


From  the  American  Messenger. 

INTRINSIC  WORTH. 

'T  is  not  the  bird  of  brightest  wing 
Doth  loftiest  soar  or  sweetest  sing  ; 
For  brilliant  plumage  who  would  mark 
The  pinions  of  the  warbling  lark? 

'T  is  not  the  gaily  painted  flower 

That  sweetest  blooms  in  wood  of  bower; 

The  violet  of  humble  mien 

Breathes  out  its  fragrance  all  unseen. 

'T  is  not  the  sparkling  fountain's  flow 
That  gladdens  most  the  vale  below; 
The  silent  dew,  the  gentle  rain 
Will  more  refresh  the  thirsty  plain. 

'T  is  not  the  costly  pearl  or  gem 
That  forms  the  loveliest  diadem; 
The  ornaments  that  most  adorn, 
Are  by  the  lowly  spirit  worn. 

'T  is  not  the  fairest  form  or  face 
That  most  reveals  the  spirit's  grace  ; 
The  nobler  virtues  of  the  mind 
Lie  deep  within  the  soul  enshrined. 
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'T  is  not  the  man  of  shining  parts 
Wields  strongest  sway  o'er  human  hearts  ; 
But  he  of  sympathetic  soul 
The  willing  passions  doth  control. 

Tis  not  the  boasting  Pharisee 
Who  finds  acceptance  for  his  plea, 
The  contrite  heart  alone  will  bring 
To  Heaven  a  pleasing  offering. 


,      For  Friends'  Review. 
WINTER  SONNET. 

The  sky,  our  pure,  blue,  glorious,  southern  sky, 

Cloud-shrouded  now,  has  covered  us  with  gloom; 
And  every  forest-bud  that  meets  the  eye. 

Is  sealed  within  a  narrow,  wintry  tomb  : 
But  well  we  know  the  radiant  sun  will  shine. 

And  well  we  know  the  embalmed  buds  will  burst 
Their  dark  grey  cerements,  for  the  Power  Divine 

Will  bid  them,  as  He  bade  them  be,  at  first. 
How  firm  our  faith  that  He  still  governs  earth — 

Firm  as  our  faith  that  He  still  rules  in  Heaven — 
Yet  if  a  dreary,  wintry  day  be  given 

The  soul,  we  doubt  even  Him  who  gave  it  birth. 
Father,  forgive  us  !  Grant  us,  God  of  grace, 
Calmly  to  wait  the  shining  of  Thy  face  ! 

M. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Dates  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  22d  ult.  Warlike  rumors  continued,  and  not- 
withstanding peaceful  assurances  in  some  of  the 
French  journals,  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of 
^eace  was  decreasing.  Warlike  preparations  contin- 
ued in  France. 

The  French  expedition  against  the  insurgents  in 
Algeria  had  been  successful,  the  tribes  having  made 
complete  submission. 

The  amnesty  to  the  political  prisoners  in  Naples 
had  been  modified  to  require  their  banishment  to 
America.  The  King  of  Naples  was  ill,  and  his  death 
had  been  reported,  but  was  not  confirmed. 

England. — A  Friend,  named  Joseph  Rowntree,  was 
recently  chosen  Mayor  of  Leeds,  but  declined  the 
office  as  inconsistent  with  his  religious  profession, 
paying  £100  as  the  customary  forfeit  of  a  refusal  to 
accept. 

Hayti. — Accounts  to  the  16th  ult.  represent  the 
revolution  as  extending  to  all  parts  of  ihe  empire. 
Severe  fighting,  both  by  sea  and  land,  had  taken 
place  at  St.  Marc.  Soulouque  had  been  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Port  au  Prince.  The  republicans  were 
about  surrounding  that  city.  It  was  reported  that 
Soulouque  intended  to  abdicate. 

Yucatan. — The  contest  between  the  opposing  parties 
among  the  whites  having  resulted  in  the  triumph  of 
the  liberals,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  end  the  war 
with  the  Indians,  which  has  desolated  the  peninsula 
for  nearly  a  year  past,  by  issuing  a  general  amnesty  to 
all  the  insurgent  Indians  and  their  allies,  who  should 
submit  previous  to  the  20th  ult.  Those  not  accepting 
are  denounced  as  enemies  of  society,  and  prisoners 
are  to  be  put  to  death  or  banished. 

Domestic. — Recent  accounts  from  Utah  state,  that 
considerable  excitement  existed  in  Carson  Valley  on 
the  question  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Utah  over 
that  region.  A  public  meeting  had  been  held,  in 
which  much  opposition  was  manifested,  and  the 
Judge  of  Probate  appointed  under  the  Utah  laws  was 
enjoined  to  abstain  from  exercising  his  office  ;  a  course 
which  he  has  publicly  refused  to  take.    Much  diffi- 
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culty  is  said  to  be  experienced  by  the  U.  S.  Judges  at 
Ball  Lake  tlity,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
a  private  letter  states  that  the  Grand  Jury  had  been 
disbanded,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  proceed  in 
their  duties,  owing  to  the  dissensions  between  the 
Mormon  and  "Gentile"  members,  which  threatened  to 
lead  to  personal  violence. 

An  apprentice  who  had  absconded  from  Philadel- 
phia, was  recently  arrested  iu  JMew  York,  and  brought 
before  a  Justice,  who  decided  tnat  he  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case,  and  advised  that  it  should  be  taken 
before  ihe  United  States  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner decided  that  the  fugitive  slave  law  tias  no 
application  to  white  persons,  and  the  boy  was  dis- 
cuarged. 

A  proposition  has  been  made  to  cede  to  Alabama  a 
portion  of  West  Florida,  including  the  port  of  Feusa- 
cola.  The  Legislature  of  Florida  has  passed  a  joint 
resolution,  ap^iroved  by  the  Governor,  leaving  it  to 
the  people  of  the  State  to  vote  upon  the  question. 

Tile  number  of  patents  issued  from  the  United 
States  I'ateut  UflHce  during  the  past  year  was  3,710, 
of  which  152  were  for  improvements  in  mowing  and 
reaping  machines,  164  for  improvements  in  the  steam 
engine,  and  116  for  improvemeuls  in  sewing  machines. 

Arrangements  are  said  to  be  in  progress  for  placing 
one,  or  perhaps  two,  steamboats  on  tue  Ked  Kiver  of 
the  JNorih,  neit  summer.  One  small  one  has  been 
laid  up  foi-  the  winter  on  Leaf  Kiver,  a  branch  of 
the  Mississippi,  only  4U  miles  from  Uitertail  Lake, 
one  of  the  sources  of  Ked  Kiver.  It  is  proposed  to 
transport  the  machinery  to  the  lake,  and  there  build 
a  new  boat,  iinother  party  contemplate  taking  a 
small  steamer  up  the  iiiinuesola  to  Kig  Stone  LaKe, 
and  lUeuce  across  the  low  grounds  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  into  Lake  Traverse,  another  source  oi  Ked  Kiver. 
jifter  reaching  Ked  Kiver,  a  navigaiion  of  2,500 
miles  is  attainable,  down  Ked  Kiver,  through  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  up  the  Saskatchawau  to  the  base  of 
the  itocky  xUountains,  opening  to  inteicourse  a  new 
and  almost  unknown  region. 

CoNGKEss. — ihe  Senate  auopted  amendments  to  the 
Indian  Appropriation  bill,  looKing  to  tlie  future  aboli- 
tion of  the  reservation  system,  and  repealing  the 
clause  of  the  Indian  intercourse  act,  which  requires 
the  United  States  to  pay  damages  obtuiued  oy  traders 
in  suits  against  poor  friendly  Indians ;  ana  passed 
that  bill,  and  one  to  repay  Gov.  Douglass,  of  Van- 
couver's Island,  $7, UUO  loaned  by  him  to  tue  Governor 
of  Washington  1  erritory.  A  mtmorial  was  presented 
from  the  Indian  Aid  Aisociaiion  of  ^iew  YorK.,  asking 
Congress  not  to  organize  a  new  territory  without  con- 
sulting the  Indians  as  to  the  place  where  they  siiould 
be  located,  and  soliciting  a  grant  of  money  to  aid  the 
Indians;  also  one  from  the  ivew  York  Legislature, 
asking  an  appropriation  to  promote  the  efficiency  ana 
security  of  tue  harbors  at  the  termini  of  ihe  Erie 
Canal,  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  A  majority  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  against  the  admission  of 
Lane  and  McCarthy,  recently  elected  Senators  from 
Indiana,  in  place  of  Kriglit  and  Fitch,  the  silling  mem- 
bers alleged  to  have  been  illegally  chosen.  The  minor- 
ity made  a  counter  report.  A  bill  was  introduced  to 
establish  a  steamship  line  from  San  Francisco  to 
Shanghai,  via  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Post  UlHce  Couimitlee.  The  Coinnuttee 
on  territories  reported  bills  lor  organizing  Arizona 
and  Dacotah.  The  Couiinittee  on  Commerce  reported 
on  the  5th  inst.  a  substitute  lor  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  relative  to 
economy  in  the  public  expenditures.  TUo  substitute 
proposes  to  economize  ^iGuu.OOU  and  the  services  of 
n,  thousand  persons  employed  in  collecting  the  revenue. 
The  bill  froifl  the  House,  making  donations  of  land  to 
the  States  in  aid  of  agricultural  colleges,  was  passed 
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on  the  7th,  with  some  amendments,  yeas  25,  nays  22. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  31st  ult., 
Kilgore,  of  Indiana,  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  referring  to  the  prevalent 
public  discussions  relative  to  the  African  Slave 
Trade,  and  ihe  apprehended  purpose,  in  certain  quar- 
ters, to  violate  the  laws  against  it;  declaring  it  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  traffic ; 
that  the  existing  laws  should  remain  unchanged,  un- 
less it  is  needful  to  render  them  more  elBcient,  and 
should  be  faithfully  aud  promptly  executed  ;  and  that 
the  Executive  should  be  sustained  in  efforts  to  enforce 
those  laws.  The  motion  to  suspend  ihe  rules  f  )r  the 
introduction  of  the  resolutions  was  lost — yeas,  115, 
nays,  84,  not  two-thirds.  Unsuccessful  attempts  wer» 
made  on  that  and  a  subsequent  day,  to  introduce  a 
bill  authorizing  the  President  to  contract  a  loan  of 
$20,000,000,  and  one  providing  for  obtaining  Cuba 
by  negociation,  and  incorporating  it  into  the  Union. 
The  Homestead  Bill  was  passed  on  the  1st  inst.  It  pro- 
vides that  any  head  of  a  family,  over  21  years  of  age, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  having  tiled  his  in- 
tention to  become  such,  may  enter  and  hold  a  quarter 
section  of  vacant  public  land,  on  condi'ion  of  settle- 
ment and  cultivation.  Th^;  Indian  Committee  reported 
a  bill  for  issuing  land  warrants  to  the  Shawnee 
Indians,  and  naturalizing  them  as  citizens.  The  latter 
clause  was  stricken  out,  and  the  bill  was  then  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  9.  The  House  afterwards  passed,  with 
amendments,  the  Senate  bill  respecting  the  New  York 
Indians'  reservation  in  Kansas.  It  sets  apart  320 
acres  for  each  Indian  removed  from  New  York  un  Jer 
the  treaty  of  1838,  allowing  a  ye«r  lo  make  selections, 
and  securing  to  them  the  pre-emption  right  from  the 
date  of  settlement;  the  money  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  lands  not  selected  by  them  to  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  for  their  benefit.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
porting a  bill  to  define  and  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  polygamy  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  restrain  the  people  and  authorities 
therein  from  interference  with  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
A  joint  resolution  from  the  Senate  for  the  payment 
of  a  balance  of  $7,000  to  Georgia  on  account  of 
military  services  against  the  Cherokees,  Creeks  and 
Seminoles,  and  a  bill  to  pay  $6,000  to  Maine  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  organizing  a  regiment  of  volunteers 
for  the  Mexican  war,  passed  on  the  7th. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sent  to  the  House,  on 
the  3d  inst  ,  a  reply  lo  a  resolution  of  that  body  call- 
ing for  a  statement  of  the  actual  and  probable  re- 
ceipts of  this  and  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  their 
adequacy  to  meet  the  public  expenditure.  He  states 
that  there  is  uo  reason  to  suppose  that  the  receipts 
will  exceed  the  esiimates  contained  in  his  annual  re- 
port ;  that  these  will  be  inadequate  to  the  expenditures 
— and  cither  the  latter  must  be  much  reduced  or  the 
revenue  increased.  He  recommends  the  plans  already 
submitted  for  reducing  the  expenses  of  collecting  the 
revenue,  the  repeal  or  postponement  of  laws  for  build- 
ing new  post  offices,  custom  bouses,  &c.;  the  abolition 
of  the  franking  jirivilege  and  the  raising  of  the  letter 
postage  to  five  cents  ;  a  modification  of  the.  tariP",  as 
recommended  in  his  annual  repori;  and  an  extension 
of  the  treasury  note  bill  of  1857,  authorizing  the  re- 
issue for  one  or  two  years,  of  those  falling  due. — 
What  action  will  be  taken  on  these  suggettious  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  There  appears  no  probability  that 
any  modificaiion  of  the  taiiff  will  be  undirtaken 
during  the  short  remainder  of  the  session,  every  effort 
hitherto  made  in  that  direction  having  failed,  and 
caucuses  of  the  Democratic  party  in  both  Houses 
having  expressed  their  opposition  to  any  change  ;  while 
a  strong  body  of  the  members  manifest  great  unwil- 
lingness to  authorize  addititioual  loans. 
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THE  UIVINX;  UiK— ITS  NA'i'UUB. 

'•Wcmaj^  travel  tLe  worki,"  said  Plntarcli, 
••  Sinl  find  cities  witliout  walls,  witlicmt  letters, 
•  Miout  kings,  wifhout  wealth,  without  coin,  with- 
schools  and  theatres ;  but  a  city  ^Yithout  a 
%!:!]ilc,  without  ■wor.ship,  without  prayers,  no  one 
"  iTsaw."     These  words  of  the  ancient  Greek 
frc-  a,s  true  now  as  they  were  eighteen  centuries 
'.').    The  discovery  of  a  new  world  beyond  the 
V.Iantic,  and  of  innumerable  islands  in  the  Pa 
'  iile,  has  only  supplied  fresh  evidence  of  the  fact 
•  '''nt  religion,  in  some  form,  is  the  common  attri- 
'     ami  possession  of  mankind.     The  progress 
f ;  rngrophy  ha.s  r-jvealed  new  modes  of  civiliza- 
1'-  and  of  bar1)arism,  but  has  not  informed  us  of 
'"itiniis  that  practice  no  worship,  or  at  least  that 
!-'ive  proved  incapable  of  being  taught  to  wor- 
'liip! 

The  missionary,  Piobert  Moffat,  sought  in  vain, 
' tells  u!3,  to  find  among  the  Bechuanas  and 
■-^■hmcn  a  temple,  an  altar,  or  a  single  emblem 
nieathen  worship.  No  fragments  remained  of 
'  -itner  days,  as  mementoes  to  the  present  genera- 
•■'jn,  that  their  ancestors  e\'er  loved,  served,  or 


■  ■'■prenccd  a  being  greater  than  man. 
-'ovis  .sysfem,  like  those  streams 


Their  re- 
in the  desert 

'I'ich  lose  themselves  in  the  sand,  had  entirely 
''I'^ippcared.  And  the  missionary  could  make  no 
appeals  to  legends,  ov  to  altars,  or  to  an  unknown 
•'<>d  They  liad  i'aith  in  a  rain-maker,  but  the 
'■'i-sionaiy  does  not  regard  this  faith  as  involving 

It  any  idea  of  the  supernatural. 
_  Jii  tliese  degraded  tribes,  apparently  excep- 
'■•>ii!j1  to  the   coDinion  rule,  and  just  because 
th-y  me  exceptional,  we  have  what  }iiay  be  re- 


garded as  the  very  best  means  of  an  experiment 
to  determine  whether  the  religious  faculty  is  as 
universal  as  the  rational.  They  were  in  a  state 
of  ignorance  from  which  was  excluded  evc.vy 
ray  of  divine  truth,  every  notion  of  Godhead  and 
immortality  ;  were  they  likewl.se  incapable  of  a[i- 
prehending  and  receiving  religious  ideas  ?  They 
were  without  the  knowledge  of  G  od — of  any  god; 
were  they  likevvise  without  a  capacity  to  know 
God  ?  The  means  were  used  which  sliould  de- 
termine this  question.  The  fitting  ttsL  was  ap- 
plied \\'heu  the  missionary  declared  to  theru  tiie 
being  and  character  of  God,  and  preached  to 
them  the  facts  of  the  Christian  revelation,  espe- 
cially the  love  of  God  to  man  as  manifested  in 
the  Gospel.  When  thus  tested,  the  Bccliuanas 
awoke  Irom  the  slumber  of  gcncratious.  Their 
hearts  responded  to  the  appeal.  And  it  wa.s 
proved  that  even  in  their  souls  there  lay  unextin- 
guished, though  unexercised,  the  most  distinct- 
ive character  of  humanity,  the  faculty  Oi  know- 
ing, loving,  and  serving  God.  Many  of  them 
are  now  enlightened  and  spiritual  worshippers  of 
the  Jlost  High. 

Admitting  the  universal  existence  of  the  reli- 
gious faculty,  it  becomes  a  question  of  great  in- 
terest how  it  is  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  the 
divine  life  in  a  man's  soul.  The  Chinese  wor- 
ship their  ancestors.  The  Hindoos  reckon  their 
gods  by  hundreds  of  millions.  One-half  of  the 
human  race  are  pantheists,  v;ho  confound  nature 
with  its  God  and  Maker.  These  have  not  at- 
tained to  the  knowledge  which  even  the  Sunday- 
school  child  receives  from  the  first  verse  of 
the  Bible—"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  The  "  beginning  "  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  is,  in  their  imagina- 
tion, as  ancient  as  the  beginning  of  God  liimself. 

A  God,  distinct  from  the  creation,  and  nut  its 
soul  or  animating  principle — eternal,  iiilelligcnt, 
and  self-conscious — has  no'  place  in  their  faith. 
And  pantheism  either  descends  into  atheism,  as 
in  the  case  oi"  cold  licarted  speculator.-^,  or  gi'ow.s 
Into  polytheism,  and,  ascribing  divinity  tj  every 
part  and  attribute  of  nature,  wonsliips  outward 
things,  IVom  the  reptile  that  crawls  on  tbe  earth, 
to  the  sun  that  shines  in  the  heavens.  I'Von 
this  spiiitj  hO  rife  in  both  ancient  and  modoru 
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heathendom,  Mohanimcdaiiism  strongly  recoils, 
and  builds  itself  on  tlie  doctrine  of  one  living  in- 
visible God,  who  doctli  all  things  after  the  coun- 
sel of  his  eternal  will.  Christianity  associates 
the  doctrine  of  one  living  God  with  his  incarna- 
tion in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  atoning  death 
which  Christ  endured  on  the  cross.  Now,  we 
would  inquire,  May  the  divine  life  be  produced 
indiiferently  by  all  these  systems^ 

If  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  consisted  in  the 
mere  fervent  exercise  of  the  religious  faculty, 
WC  ::hould  anL\\cr  this  question  in  the  afurmative. 
There  is  no  object  of  worship  that  has  ever  been 
named,  which  has  not  the  power  to  excite  the 
fervor  of  its  votaries.  The  ancient  Egyptians, 
twenty  centuries  ago,  crowding  along  the  sacred 
Nile,  seven  hundred  thousand  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  to  the  festival  of  the  cat- 
headed  Bubastis;  the  modern  Hindoos,  hasting 
from  all  parts  of  India  to  their  holy  city,"  Be- 
nares, to  worship  its  sacred  Bulls,  and  wash  in  its 
sacred  river;  the  Ibllowers  of  jMohammed  going 
on  pilgiiuiagc  from  all  lands  to  Mecca;  the  so- 
called  ibllowers  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  rites,  rushing  down  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  on  Easter-day,  and  plunging  themselves 
into  its  waters — have  this  in  common,  that  their 
religious  prnoticfs  arc  honorvd  v.ith  tVe  iitnio.st 
fervor  of  their  nature.  But  it  is  a  fervor 
which  is  com]iatible  with  the  profonndest  igno- 
rance, and  with  a  moral  condition  so  low  and  de- 
based, that  those  who  have  the  means  of  know- 
ing it  frequently  decline  to  inform  the  world 
what  they  have  seen  and  heard. 

Sincerity  in  religion  is  often  indolently  regard- 
ed as  having  power  to  cover  both  a  multitude  of 
errors,  and  a  multitude  of  sins.  And  if  sincerity 
be  fanned  into  earnestness,  it  is  a  popular  theory 
that  it  may  dispense  with  the  element  of  religion 
altogether,  and  that,  even  if  it  does,  the  earnest 
man  is  the  great  man  to  whom  all  others  of  mor- 
tal form  are  to  render  homage.  This  principle 
will  not  only  place  superstition,  enthusiasm,  and 
fanaticism,  side  by  side  with  enlightened  piety, 
as  equally  forms  of  the  divine  life,  but  will  exalt 
Satan  himself  to  a  throne  from  w^hich  he  may 
lawfully  clTtira  our  worship.  * 

In  feeling  our  way  to  a  true  notion  of  the  di- 
vine life,  we  may  dismiss  from  our  thoughts  all 
the  systems  which  are  condemned  in  the  law — 
"  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven 
image,  or  any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in 
heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  then,"  argued  Paul,  "  as  we  are  the  offspring  oi 
that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth  :  thou  shalt  God,weought  not  to  think  thattheGodhead  islike 
not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them."  |  untogold. orsilver,orstone, graven byart  andman'.^ 
"Graven  images"  may  have  been  original!}'  the  ^  device."  It  can  be  only  in  our  spiritual  naturo 
symbols  of  divine  attributes,  and,  even  when  the  i  that  we  are  the  offspring  of  God.  The  Godhead, 
popular  mind  had  become  so  debased  and  igno-  j  man's  Father,  the  Father  of  man's  spirit,  nui;( 
rant  as  to  regard  them  as  in  thenjselvcs  divini-  ^  therefore  be  spiritual,  and  can  only  be  dishcn- 
tics,  there  may  have  been  in  most  countries  a  se-  i  ored  and  misrepresented  by  an  image  of  gold  or 
lect  few  who  maintained  in  secret  the  knov/ledge  silver,  or  wood  or  stone.  The  apostle  took  hold 
and  belief  that  they  were  only  .symbols.  But  of  the  highest  and  purest  religious  sentiment 
whether  regarded  as  symbolical  or  as  properly  di-  I  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  Greece 


vine,  their  worship  is  incompatible  with  ju-i 
ceptions  of  the  Godhead. 

Historically,  indeed,  we  know  nothing  of  ;  • 
atry  as  a  pure  symbolical  system.     It  has  <■■, 
ed,  and  still  exists,  only  as  a  gro.ss  uial  ■■ 
ism,  the  worship  of  outward  thi/igs,  which  v 
held  to  be,  not  representative  of  divine  attiil' 
but  possessed  of  them.    "  That  men  shoul'i !, 
worshipped  their  poor  felhnv-man  as  a  g.-.o, 
not  him  only,  but  stocks  and  stones,  and  all  nr 
ner  of  animate  and  inain'mato  objects;  and  ' 
ioned  for  themselves  such  a  distracted  ell;^■,■.^ 
hallucinations  by  way  of  theory  of  the  univ- ■ 
— all  this  looks  like  an  incredible  fable.  • 
theless,  it  is  a  clear  fact  that  they  did  it." 

The  refined  and  learned  G  reeks  were  foo'- 
in  this  matter  equally  with  the  most  ignorant 
barbarous  people  ;  at  least,  so  thought  the  A]  •- 
tie  Paul.  He  regarded  the  heathen,  not  as  chi!. 
dren  giving  expression  to  infasitine  and  immati-, 
conceptions  of  God,  in  visible  forms,  but  as  I'i 
inheritors  of  a  deep  degencraej-  which  had  on_-- 
inafcd  in  the  aversion  of  men  to  the  true  chav::.> 
ter  and  rule  of  the  Eternal  and  Holy  One.  lie 
could  not  but  remark  the  contrast  between  llnir 
intellectual  and  religious  condition.  Their  ora- 
tory, and  poetry,  and  architecture,  showed  geui'> 
and  advancement.  But  their  religion  I  Within 
temples,  whose  glory,  as  works  of  art,  is  not  vi". 
forgotten,  he  found  altars,  on  which  burned  in- 
cense to  the  meanest  reptiles,  or  to  the  mere  iiu- 
age  of  wood  or  stone.  And,  bending  in  pros- 
trate homage  before  those  altars,  he  sav,-  men  tli'.- 
fame  of  wdiose  genius  is  still  I'rcsh  in  the  worli. 
The}'  were  no  children,  but  men  of  mighty  and 
cultivated  intellect.  And  Paul  found  in  tlieir 
worship,  not  the  strivings  of  great  and  uniri- 
structed  souls  to  realize  all  that  is  godlike  in  man 
and  nature,  but  the  blindness  and  fatuity  which 
our  moral  apostacy  from  our  Maker  has  inflictC'i 
on  mankind. 

History  has  preserved  one  specimen  of  the  wny 
in  which  this  great  apostle  of  truth  argued  with 
educated  idolaters  the  great  question  of  the  sjiir- 
ituality  of  the  Godhead.  Standing  on  Mars' 
Hill  among  the  assembled  philosophers  and  arc- 
opagites  of  Athens,  he  quoted  the  saying  of  one 
of  their  own  poets — "  'We  are  the  offspring  o: 
God" — a  saying  which  involves  the  scriptur;:! 
idea  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  G  od,  and, 
consequently,  that  there  is  a  G  od  other  and  high- 
er than  man's  hands  can  fashion.      "  Forasmuch 
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5,  ,*i-ikc  at  the  root  of  the  poinilar  worship.  > 
J  f-cntiiucnt  was  rare  even  among  the  poets,  j 

l^J  could  have  drawn  from  their  writings  de- 
^'«-,ti';in.'3  of  gods  and  godde.sses,  the  very  recital 

'  whii'li  might  have  covered  his  learned  audi- 
f^r^i  with  shame.  But  he  wisely  availed  him- 
iolt'  of  the  saying  of  Aratus,  to  lift  their  thoughts 
^  pjblimer  and  truer  conceptions  of  the  Grod- 
t  f-id,  and  addressed  himself,  not  to  the  [masses 
vho  practically  regarded  the  graven  imade  as  it- 
<,-!f  a  trod,  hut  to  the  learned  assembly  then  before 
him,  who  might  be  supposed  to  regard  the  image 
fes  only  the  likeness  or  symbol  of  a  divinity  that 
wss  unseen.  Eut  even  this  higher  and  more  re- 
f,:iod  theory  Paul  did  not  regard  as  capable  of 
(■.-■xxlucing  or  sustaining  a  true  divine  life.  "  1 
pc-rceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  very  much  giv- 
rn  to  religion,"  lie  said — for  such  is  the  mean- 
introf  his  words.  Their  religiousness  was  excessive. 
It  was  in  acfive  and  fervent  exercise.  "  When 
sjiy  public  calamity  was  not  removed  by  the  iu- 
Tot-ation  of  the  gods  known  to  the  laws,  it  was 
custonjary  to  let  the  victims  loose  in  the  fields, 
or  along  the  public  ways,  and  wherever  they 
j'opped,  there  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  'propitious 
unknown  god.' "  But  Paul  was  not  content. 
The  religiousness  of  Athens  had  not  the  enlight- 
tuuiunt  and  guidance  of  truth  iu  its  exercise, 
(!ud  possessed  no  power  to  purify  those  whose 
breasts  it  filled.  It  was  not  the  divine  life.  And 
the  apostle  preached  to  them  not  new  and  better 
gods  than  their  own,  but  THE  ONLY  onk  God, 
v."lio  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  ^ill  things. 

(To  be  contiuued.) 


For  yriends'  Keview. 
OBITUAUIES. 

"  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  his  saints,"  and  blessed  in  the  memory 
of  surviving  friends  are  their  pious  examples,  dy- 
ing counsel  and  last  farewell.  And  as  we  deem 
it  a  happy  privilege  to  preserve  on  record  suita- 
ble remembrances  of  those  loved  ones  from  whom 
we  have  been  forced  to  part ;  in  so  doing,  is  it 
not  well  that  we  exercise  a  little  solier  thought, 
lest  the  promptings  of  a  fond  affection  outstrip 
out  better  judgment,  and  betray  us  not  only  into 
(^xagrjcraiion.  upon  their  natural  and  acquired 
abilities,  but  also  upon  their  moral  excellencies 
and  Christian  graces  ?  And  thus,  in  so  far  as 
our  representations  concerning  tliem  are  known 
to  be  incorrect,  inrtuaUy  (thougli  not  intention- 
Jilly)  so  far  as  our  influence  therein  extends,  low- 
tT  the  standard  of  the  cross  of  Christ  into  a  false 
rest.  Whilst  love  coverelh  all  sins,"  who 
lirnong  us  can  redeem  a  brother,  or  sanctify  that 
v.hich  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  alone  could 
cleanse  ?  S. 


Let  us  be  careful  to  take  just  ways  to  com- 
pass just  things,  that  they  may  last  in  their 
benefits  to  us.— Pcnn. 
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The  AutoJriogrcqyh)/  of  John  JacquEs  Steel, 
of  WaIto7i,  count//  of  Sussex,  England. 

"  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 

The  editor  of  the  following  Memoir  has  en- 
deavored, as  nearly  as  possible,  to  convey  in  John 
Jacques  Steel's  own  words  the  narrative  of  his 
eventful  life;  believing  that,  in  so  doing,  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  his 
character.  Those  \Aio  knew  J.  J.  S.  up  to  the 
age  of  forty-five,  the  period  of  his  conversion, 
Lan  bear  ample  t:-(iinony  to  his  abandoned  and 
profligate  career,  and  they  who  were  acquainted 
M'itii  him  subsequent  to  that  event  can  as  truly 
certify  to  the  untiring  zeal  and  energy  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cnuse  of  Christ. 

Having  long  trodden  in  the  paths  of  sin,  he  was 
the  better  qualified,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
to  succor  those  who  were  tempted,  and  especially 
to  assist  those  who  had  fellen  under  the  tempta- 
tion. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  perusal  of  the  Narrative 
will  be  the  means  of  leading  some  to  reflect  on 
tho  all-sufliciency  of  that  grace,  which  is  able  to 
redeem  man  from  destruction,  and  which  v/ill,  if 
prayerfully  sought  for,  assuredly  not  be  withheld 
from  those  who  seek  it. 

John  Jacques  Steel  was  a  monument  of  Divine 
mercy.  At  a  period  when  he  felt  himself  power- 
less to  do  good,  from  having  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  do  evil,  it  pleased  God  to  call  him  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satin 
unto  the  knowledge  of  Himself.  He  obeyed  the 
call,  and  from  that  day  was  anxious  to  testifv  of 
the  joy  and  happiness  which  the  change  had 
wrought  in  his  soul. 

lledeeming  mercy  was,  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  his  never-failing  theme  of  praise. 

A.  S. 

Ipsu-icli,  1859. 

"  I  was  born  at  Bucklesham  in  Suflfolk,  in 
1794.  iM}'  father  rented  a  farm  that  my  family 
had  occupied  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  he 
was  in  good  circumstances.  My  mother  died  in 
my  infimcy ;  I  was  her  only  child.  I  am  not  in- 
formed whether  she  was  considered  to  have  been 
converted  to  the  Lord,  therefore  I  do  not  know 
that  she  ever  raised  a  prayer  for  my  conversion. 
I  was  placed,  for  four  years,  at  a  kind  of  board- 
ino'-school  in  the  villao-e  of  Walton,  Suffolk,  til! 
I  had  attained  my  eleventh  year.  From  this 
time  until  my  eighteenth  year  I  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  farming-work,  in  the  company  of  my 
father's  laborers,  than  whom  there  could  not 
have  been  found  a  more  degraded  and  wicked 
set  of  men.  Intoxication  and  profane  conver.sa- 
tion,  and  the  worst  example  in  all  respects,  were 
constantly  heard  and  seen  ))y  me.  My  poor 
father  was  sadly  addicted  to  drinking,  but  he  was 
not,  as  many  are,  a  profane  swearer;  and  yet  he  • 
v;ent  pretty  regularly  to  the  church,  and  taught 
mc,  when  I  was  six  years  old,  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Belief,  to  him^  before  I 
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went  to  bed  at  night,  and  this  was  continued  till 
I  miglit  he  twelve  years  old;  hut  after  this 
period,  even  this  tiuuU  attention  to  religious 
practices  was  laid  aside,  as  a  fresh  career  of  .sin 
and  wickedness  was  added  to  that  which  had 
long  existed.  I  could  not  describe  ihc  awful 
scenes  to  which  at  that  early  tender  age  I  was 
constantly  a  witness,  and  often,  too,  a  partici- 
pator. Itobberies  on  my  father's  pro]ieity  were 
often,  and  mutually  carried  on  by  the  iervants 
and  myself,  to  which  his  general  drunlicn,  de- 
graded ."^tnte  rendered  him  in;-:cniible. 

At  eighteen  my  father  placed  me  on  a  farm, 
and  soon  after  a  respectable  farmer  gave  me  his 
daughter  in  marriage.    Jily  dear  wife,  tlirough 
all  my  sinful  course,  ]icrfornied  her  duties  to  her 
best,  and  attended  diligently  to  my  farm  when 
my  profligate  habits  led  me  much  from  home. 
We  have  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  my  degradation  seemed  to 
be  completed  by  an  event  that  I  knew  must 
make  me  to  be  discarded  by  every  respectable 
per.*on  as  an  outcast  unfit  to  be  spoken  to,  and 
under  this  self-degradation  I  became  wholly  des- 
perate and  reckless  of  Vi'hat  I  did,  or  Avhat  be- 
came of  me.    I  was  often  to  be  seen  drinking  in 
the  lowest  company,  not  that  I  cared  so  much 
for  the  drink  as  for  fho  1"W  enjoyment  ih-nt  I 
had  in  the  bad  companions,  and  the  depraved 
conversation  it  secured  to  me.    Sometimes  1 
would  go  to  the  church  at  Euckleshara,  but  it  was 
only  to  secure  a  victim,  and  to  lay  some  iniquitous 
plans,  for  my  whole  purpose  was  bent  on  sin,  and 
truly,  1  was  a  dead  atheist,  for  when  coming  out 
of  the  church  I  often  would  cast  my  eyes  over 
the  graves  of  my  ancestors  that  lay  around  it 
and  say  to  myself  of  them, '  Ah  !  you  are  happy 
but  this  only  because  they  were  relieved  ot  (hat 
misery  of  body  which  I  felt  mine  to  be  in  while 
living  on  the  earth:    I  had  no  care  or  anxiety  for 
my  immortal  soul,  yet  1  was  most  wj'etchcd  and 
miserable,  and  felt  my  temporal  existence  to  be 
a  heavy  burden,  and  longed  to  get  out  of  it,  as 
they  had  done.    I  seemed  to  be,  at  this  time 
especially,  given  over  to  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness, and  continued  so  until  about  my  twenty- 
fifth  year,  and-^ecmed  to  have  no  clear  comprc: 
liension  that  my  misery  arose  from  my  bondage 
to  sin,  for  drink  so  entirely  darkened  my  mind's 
perce))tion.s~though  all  schemes  to  fill  up  my 
cup  with  h-atan's  pleasures  eluded  the  grasp- — and 
I  continued  wretched,  dreadfidly  wretched,  in 
body,  soul  and  spirit,  beyond  all  my  powers  now 
to  describe.    I  often  wonder  now  that  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  was  not  touched  with  my  con- 
dition, or  some  of  the  laymen;  but  I  suppose  I 
was  like  the  man  who  dwelt  among  the  tombs, 
so  very  vile  that  all  feared  to  come  near  to  me. 
Truly,  I  did  dwell  in  sjiiritual  death,  and  among 
the  tombs,  for  at  one  time  I  was  tempted  Uj  de- 
stroy the  life  of  a  person,  and  at  another  time  to 
commit  suicide,  but  both  purposes  were,  I  now 
most  thankfully  record,  i'rustrated. 


i\Iy  father  died  from  an  injury  occasionc*!  ; 
a  fall,  when  in  drink,  from  his  hor.-e.    'j'i  ' 
awful  event  made  no  impression  on  my}.-, ■ 
heart.    Soon  after  this  my  children  went  u. 
school,  and  would  have  their  little  Eibles  on  !■ 
table,  when  at  home,  v.'hich  I  would  now  ; 
then  take  up,  I  hardly  knew  why,  probably  L 
cause  no  other  book  was'  there.    We  liad  ; 
family  Bible,  and  when  a  court  was  oecasioi  -  ' 
held  in  our  hall  to  take  up  co]iyholds,  it  bcin" 
manor-house,  I  was  obliged  to  borvov,'  one 
a  neighbor.    1  had  so  much  neglected  my  edu 
cation  that  I  had  diflrculty  now  to  make  out  u 
text;  but  some  of  these  rather  struck  me — tLM 
I  happened  to  see  in  Picvclations  that  liars,  nuir- 
derers,  thicA'cs  and  drunkards,  could  not  inlicri; 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  I  thought,  '  Wdi. 
then,  I  must  be  excluded  !'  But  I  did  not  feel  to 
care  much  about  it.    I  thus  would  look  into  thc.-.- 
Bibles, perhaps, half-a-dozen  timesin  theyear;  an-! 
I  believe  1  always  fclton  these  occasionssomewlio! 
condemned,  as  texts  seemed  to  point  to  my  case, 
and  made  me  to  feel  more  and  more  unhappy  ; 
but  it  was  a  new  kind  oi'  u-ycicJitJitcas,  for  I  began 
to  fice  that  I  was  a  very  wicked  man,  yet,  so  f:ir, 
I  felt  no  need  of  a  Saviour.    Hearing  the  coni- 
maudmcnts  read  at  church   would  fomctinnf 
bring  a  condemning  feeling  over  me.  Yct'l 
continued  .still  to  go  on  in  my  sinful  ways,  oiten 
spending  the  market-days  in  Ipswich  (as  soon  a- 
my  business  was  transacted),  and  the  night,  and 
the  Sabbath  and  its  night,  chiefly  in  drinkint: 
with  thg  profligates  of  the  town,  and  returning 
home  on  the  Monday  in  so  excited,  debased  a 
state,  as  to  render  me  the  loathing  and  terror  of 
all  my  family. 

Thus  I  went  on,  with  little  variation,  till  about 
my  forty-fiftli  year,  when  I  began  to  have  some 
more  clearly  defined  feelings  of  the  terrors  of  hell, 
especially  when  I  laid  aAvakc  at  night,  and  the 
thought  v,-ould  sometimes  steal  over  me,  '  that, 
had  I  died  in  infancy,  I  might  have  escaped 
that  place  of  torment,'  -which  sometimes  I  did 
now  regard  as  my  future  dvcadjul  doom.  But  1 
do  not  now  remember  how  it  was  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  place  of  eternal  torment  became  so 
sealed  as  a  fact  on  my  mind,  except  it  had 
been  through  looking  at  the  little  Bibles  mj 
children  left  on  our  table;  but  the  truth  was, 
that  though  I  did  not  know  Him,  Christ  first 
loved  me,  and  was, by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
shining  into  my  soul  a  ray  of  that  light  which. 
I  verily  must  believe,  at  some  time  or  otlicr, 
enlightcneth  every  soul,  and  was  in  great  mercy 
shov.-ing  me  somewhat  of  the  darkness  that  had 
so  long  encamped  around  and  over  me.  This, 
however,  made  me  even  more  wretched  than 
ever,  for  he  had  not  yet  revealed  himself  unto 
me,  and  no  man  seemed  to  care  for  my  soul,  to 
point  and  to  direct  me  to  the  great  lleiuge;  bnt 
tliis  destitution  of  outward  help  was,  no  doubt, 
permitted  that  I  should  see,  eventually,  more 
clearly  the  power  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
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Jirk'os,  to  save  sinners;  and  this  lie  soon  accom- 
rv/isbcd  in  a  manner  clear  as  the  noon-day,  to 
jjf.*  fDriiiiig  of  niy  feet  out  of  the  patli  of  death 
aslo  tb«  way  of  lU'e,  and  showed  mc  the  fulness 
^  frceuc^^s  of  salvation  offered  through  the 
<-ui3  lo  all  men.  1  often  wonder  that  people  who 
|-!ofi-ftS  to  lo\''e  their  Saviour  do  not  go  more  to 
it,;m,  and  depend  less  on  fellow-men.  Christ 
mid.  '  Come  unto  me,' without  reference  to  fcl- 
ij*-ruortais  between  him  and  them,  and  he  can 
;,;r.v;i  and  nph'^ld  as  never  man  tnught^  if  trr  vill 
i^'i  ffo  to  him. 

la  1840,  one  of  my  daughters  died,  and  I  have 
Leard  that  she  did  make  her  peace  and  prayed 
!',..r  me,  thougli  I  never  had  one  solicitude  for 
her  safety",  but  had  thwarted  the  good  instruc- 
tions her  mother  tried  to  instil  into  her  children's 
taiuds.  On  the  funeral  day  the  clergyman  came 
w  our  house  just  before  we  went  to  church.  He 
h  a  very  IcimI,  good  man,  and  loves  his  Saviour, 
desiring  to  do  all  his  will — may  he  be  more  and 
uiorc  diligent  in  visiting  such  sinners  as  I  was, 
uiid  at  their  dwelling,  and  taking  the  care  of 
liicir  souls  on  his  conscience,  and  lead  them  to 
ihe  llock  higher  than  himself  This  dear  gen- 
tlenian  lias  a  dilferent  life  in  him  to  some  of 
them  I  have  known  of  his  class,  and  still  know, 
vho  are  given  to  wine,  and  hunting,  and  dissipa- 
lioiis,  and  who  seem  dead  as  the  bones  de- 
scribed by  Ezekiel;  and  I  fear,  in  many  places, 
the  poor  farming  people  are  left  to  perish  in  a 
Christian  land  from  such  examples  and  iieglect. 

But  to  return.  I  was  generally  more  thought- 
fal  at  a  funeral,  and  this  good  clergyman  advised 
me  to  go  to  church  as  often  as  I  could,  and  to 
read  the  Prayer-book.  This  was  in  reply  to  my 
dark  inquiry,  'How  often  he  thouglit  we  ought 
to  pray  ?'  But  he  did  not  then  show  me  that  1 
might  pray  always  by  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  of 
.spirits.  13ut  he  kindly  gave  ]ne  a  prayer-book, 
and  'The  whole  Duty  of  Man,'  which  I  made 
out,  aud  thought  that  I  should  like  to  be  like 
the  man  described  at  the  end,  converted.  The 
Lord  was  now,  as  I  have  shown,  occasionally 
casting  over  my  dark  soul  arousuig  convictions 
which  I  diji  not  fully  comprehend ;  nor  that  it 
was  himself  drawing  me  from  ai'ar  off,  hy  the 
cords  of  his  everlasting  love,  and  preparing  my 
soul  for  a  manifestation  of  himself,  for  my  con- 
version, independent  of  all  human  instruments. 
I  must  not  delay  to  mention  one  link  in  the 
chain  of  convictions  maintained  in  my  mind  to 
prepare  me  for  the  day  of  the  Lord's  power,  and 
i  hope  it  may  encourage  all  who  are  engaged  in 
distributing  tracts,  to  go  on,  prayerfully,  in  this 
Work,  asking  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  to  clear 
the  thorn  J',  stony  ground,  so  that  these  small 
seeds  may  be  raised  by  his  power  into  fruit-])ear- 
'ng  trees.  Two  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  on  their  morning  drive,  placed  these 
tracts,  '  The  Swearer's  Prayer,'  and  one  on 
drunkenness  and  lying,  botv.een  the  gate  and 
post  leading  to  some  marshland.    I  soon  after- 
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wards,  unknown  then  to  them,  went  that  way, 
and  these  tracts  became,  till  worn  to  rags  froin 
my  often  perusal,  the  inmates  of  my  waistcct- 
pocket,  and  they  tended  to  deepen  my  convic- 
tions. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


w  For  Frienfis'  Kcvicw. 

THE  WKST. 

A  western  correspond e"t  of  the  Amn'uroi 
Missionari/,  speaking  of  the  field  of  labor  he  is 
engaged  in,  exjjre.sses  a  desire  "  that  the  peojde 
of  Cod  may  take  po.sse.ssiou  of  this  land  in  the 
name  of  Immanuel.  AVhat  is  immediately  be- 
fore us,"  he  continues,  "  in  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, is  not  known  to  us,  but  we  have  rca.-un 
to  believe  that  the  way  is  being  made  ready  for 
the  triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth.  Never  have  I  known  the  time  when  in 
the  west  so  large  a  share  of  the  inhabitants  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  hear  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Oh  !  for  hearts  to  receive 
and  obey  them." 

It  is  feared  that  many  of  the  settlers  in  tlii.^ 
fruitful  valley  of  the  Mississippi  have  made  ihe 
acquisition  of  earthly  treasures  the  pi-imaiy  ob- 
ject of  their  emigration.  The  rapid  rise  in  the 
price  of  land,  from  the  government  price  o: 
?1.25  per  acre,  to  ^10,  S-0,  §30  per  acre,  or  even 
higher  rates  in  favorite  situations,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  keep  alive  "  the  love  of  money."  An 
unwelcome  change  has  come  over  the  prospects 
of  those  engaged  in  or  coinected  with  ngricuitu- 
lal  pni'suits,  occasioned  in  part  by  the  diminished 
immigration  of  men  of  capital,  and  in  part  bv 
diminished  crops  of  grain.  This  change  has  in- 
duced many  to  blot  out  the  word  " proqycriti/' 
in  the  pictures  thej'  had  drawn  of  the  future,  auu 
in  its  place  to  write  the  less  acceptable  one  "  (id- 
versify."  It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
if  they  that  had  gone  above  par  under  one  ex- 
citement, should  go  as  much  heloic  under  an 
excitement  of  an  opposite  cliaracter,  and  distant 
religious  observers  may  be  inclined  to  regard  il 
all  as  evidence  that  religion  in  common  life  ha.' 
been  too  little  regarded.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  lesson  to  be  learned  by  cdl  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  designed  by  Divine  Providence, 
a  lesson  that  might  have  been  overlooked  in  a 
full  tide  of  i)rosperity.  May  we  have  hearts  tc 
receive  the  lesson  with  meekness  and  obey  i( 
with  fortitude  ! 

"  jNIan  shall  not  live  hy  bread  alone,  but  b_\ 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouih  oi 
Cod,"  we  have  recorded  as  the  teaching  of  liim 
who  "teacheth  as  never  man  taught."  In  the 
revidslons,  the  trials  and  difficullics  to  which  thi 
jieople.  East  and  West,  have  been  cxpo.-^ed,  w( 
may  read  the  re-print  of  the  same  important  les 
son,  intelligible  it  may  be  to  tho.se  that  are  will- 
ing to  learu,  yet  not  at  all  times  ctiually  clea 
even  to  the  well  disposed. 
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There  are  many,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  this  •western 
worhl  that  would  render  a  cheerful  co  operation  with 
those  who  profess  to  be  "  the  people  of  God,"  did 
the  latter  can-y  with  them  more  often  the  badge  of 
discipleshiji — "  by  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  arc  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  for 
another,"  even  amongst  those  that  m;w,  in  some 
rcsj)ects,  be  compared  to  the  "  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel."  We  trust  there  are  not  a  few 
that  may  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  true 
sheep  fold,  if  iJie  laborers  are  faitlifid  to  their 
truffs. 

To  the  latter  proposition  those  that  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  become  laborers  will 
yield  a  ready  assent,  and  yet  feel  themselves  very 
much  at  a  loss  to  define  for  the  guidance  of 
others  the  hind  of  laljor  to  bestow,  or  the  exact 
amount  of  devotion  that  constitutes  the  requisite 
fa  it  Ji fulness.  Here,  it  is  believed,  will  be  ainple 
opportunity  for  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  that 
"  charity,"  or  love  which  the  apostle  teaches  us  is 
the  crowning  virtue. 

When  Ave  endeavor  to  take  an  impartial  view^ 
of  the  great  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  the  in- 
fluential portion  of  the  community  ;  whcu  we 
endeavor  (o  estimate  the  amount  of  their  influence 
by  the  conspicuous  position  each  individual  may 
occupy,  or  Avh.cn  we  attempt  to  weigh  that  por- 
tion tliat  we  feel  to  act  upon  the  Aveakest  and 
humblest,  Ave  are  still  reminded  that  it  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  laid  aside  Avith  safety. 

And  now,  admitting  the  preceding  reilections 
to  be  correct,  there  follows  a  question  difficult 
to  propose,  and  still  more  difficult  to  answer — 
Avhat  part  will  "  Friends,"  indiAadually  or  col- 
lectivel_y,  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  take  in 
building  up  a  community  in  the  West  that  shall 
have  the  hrond,  pure,  eltarilahlc,  spiritual  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  for  its  foundation  ? 

Capital  Avill  undoubtedly  have  its  influence; 
shall  this  be  governed  by  mere  mercenary  rules, 
and  this  fruitful  laud  be  allowed  to  become  a 
mere  farm  intersected  hy  railroads  ?  3Iany 
ihou.sands  of  acres  of  land  are  believed  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  non-residents  Avho  are  waiting  for 
an  advance  in  price  as  the  result  of  improvements 
made  by  actual  ^settlers  on  adjoining  lands. 
Some  of  these  non-resident  landholders  are  num- 
bered among  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Eastern  cities  are  annually  thronged 
by  needy  emigrants  from  I^urojie  seeking  homes 
on  this  continent,  and  could  those  unemployed 
hands  be  directed  by  Christian  hearts  to  'the 
occujiancy,  under  judicious  caretakers,  of  these 
A-aeant  acres,  one  step  would  be  taken  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  believed  that  a  system  of 
Colonization  might  be  adopted  that  would  prove 
of  advantage  both  to  cajiitalist  and  settler,  if 
practical  men  would  turn  their  attention  to  th.c 
tubjeet. 

I  he  influence  of  education  cannot  be  over- 
looked, and  it  must  be  encouraging  to  the  '•'  mis- 
sionary "  As-liea  he  finds  the  school  teacher  co- 
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operating  with  him,  as  lie  docs  in  many  insiancia 
and  probably  finds  this  co-operation  gradu.-Uj-* 
by  his  OAvn  freedom  from  sectarianism.  It  i.<  r... 
easy  matter  at  all  times  to  diaAv  the  line  exai  -.!-, 
in  the  right  place  between  Avhat  charity  dict;;'.-'« 
on  one  hand,  and  Avhat  is  requisite  on  the  otli- 
to  constitute  an  unfaltering  attachment  toCln'- 
tian  ])rinciple.  Tliere  are  already  many  scho  .!> 
in  the  West  taught  by  intelligent.  Christian  youn.- 
men  and  women  who  have  been  prepared  f 
their  jiresejit  postp,  under  the  inriucnce  ol  Ciir.-s- 
tian  instruction  in  tlie  East,  and  they  form  an  iir.- 
portant  link  between  the  older  States,  and  tlu.., 
more  recently  settled  in  the  West.  Many  of  the-:- 
teachers  are  Avitliin  reach  of  Teacher's  Institule-, 
that  are  conducted  by  earnest  educationists,  Avlio 
are  also,  in  many  cases,  willing  to  labor  shouldir 
to  shoulder  as  missionaries,  in  an  enlarged  sense. 
It  is  believed  that  the  efficiency  of  these  "  nur- 
series of  teachers  "  Avould  be  increased  by  access 
to  good  libraries  of  standard  Avorks  on  general 
literature. 

Could  then,  the  holders  of  some  of  those  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  uncultivated  prairie  land  be  in- 
duced to  give  up  a  portion  of  them  into  the 
hands  of  judicious  comniittees,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  tlie  enlargement  of  libraries  and  in 
other  Av;jys  facilitating  the  studies  oftenchers  and 
scholars,  such  landholders  might  indirectly  be- 
come "missionaries,"  and  "the  young  men  vvould 
rise  up  and  call  them  blessed."  With  these 
hints  I  conclude,  desiring  that  "  whatever  we  do 
Ave  may  do  it  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

u.  M. 


.From  James  Backhouse's  Letters. 
MOSUESII,  AN  AFRICAN  CHIEF. 
(Concluded  from  page  303.) 

11th  of  7th  mo.  In  the  course  of  last  night, 
one  of  the  wives  of  Moshesh,  in  a  fit  of  despond- 
ency, under  A\hich  she  had  been  laboring  for 
some  time,  and  Avhich  was  probably  increased  by 
the  recent  loss  of  a  baby,  and  the  fever  of  the 
measles,  under  which  she  Avas  suffering,  thrCAy 
herself  from  the  clifl"  of  Thaba  Bassipu,  having^ 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  a  person  deputed  to  Avalch 
over  her.  This  circumstance  prevented  the  Chief 
and  his  people  assembling  as  he  Avished,  to  ask 
us  (juestions  on  various  subjects  and  receive  our 
answers,  for  the  Chief  Avas  greatly  distressed  by 
the  occurrence,  the  woman  having  been  a  favor- 
ite Avife.  Thomas  Arbousset  visited  Jloshesh 
early,  on  his  return  to  Jlorija,  and  it  Avas  agreed 
that  Ave  should  call  upon  him  in  the  afternoon ; 
but  he  sent  a  message  at  an  early  hour,  requesting 
E.  Cassalis  and  ourselves  to  go  to  him  immediate- 
ly, for  the  relatives  of  the  woman  were  deter- 
mined to  have -her  buried  according  to  their 
heathen  rites,  and  he  was  opposing  them.  The 
power  of  Moshesh  is  suflicicntly  great  to  enable 
him  to  act  arbitrarily,  but  his  Avisdoni  lead.? 
him  to  prefer  uvereoming  their  opposition  by 
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.'■'nment.    Tlicir  custom  is  to  iuter  the  family 
,.f  tbe  Chief'  in  a  cattle-ki  aal ;  and  on  the  occa- 
.;i  tlic  cattle  are  assembled,  aiul  one  of  them 
■..  -l  iiii  for  a  sort  of  offeri)ig  and  feast.    On  ar- 
r';iiii:r,  we  found  a  large  herd  of  cattle  on  the 
t";  luntaiii;  collected  in  idolatrous  rever/iice  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  people  had  tied  tlje  body  of 
the  woman,  so  as  to  bring  her  into  a  sitting 
lo-ture,  and  liad  broken  down  a  place  in  the 
Tf;ill  of  one  of  the  cattle-kraals,  in  -which  they 
wore  preparing  for  her  interment.    The  Chief, 
in  bis  undress,  a  kaross,  &c.,  wa.s  holding  a 
ttrong  argument  with  them,  on  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  the  mode  of  burial  adopted  by  Chris- 
tl.ms,  which  were  seasons  of  instruction,  as  he 
!iai3  himself  witnessed  two  days  ago,  and  in 
\)liich  idolatrous  rites  to  the  deceased,  which 
\rere  offensive  to  God,  were  avoided.    E.  Cassalis 
also  took  part  in  the  argument  j  and  when  they 
Lad  concluded,  I  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
ru-toms  of  different  nations,  in  regard  to  their 
(ji'ad,  and  the  universal  adoption  of  the  practice 
of  buiying  them  decently  in  the  earth,  without 
heathen  rites,  wherever  the  Gospel  was  received 
in  truth.    Mo.shesh  also  appealed  to  the  social 
i'ocliiig  in  man,  saying  :  "  When  a  child  is  born  it 
clings  around  its  motlier's  neck;  when  it  is 
(.liJer  it  seeks  playmates  of  its  own  age;  and 
vhcn  grown  to  manhood,  man  seeks  association 
M'ith  his  fellow-man  ;  and  whic"li  of  you,  even  in 
death,  would  wish  to  be  buried  alone?"  No  one 
had  previously  been  buried  in  the  kraal  chosen 
fur  the  interment  of  the  deceased,  nor  was  there 
a  prospect  that  another  would  be  buried  by  her 
side :  but  about  two  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  station  applied  to  Moshesh,  for  leave 
(0  bury  a  deceased  relative  according  to  Chris- 
tian practice ;  the  Chief  gave  consent,  and  the 
woman  was  interred  in  a  peace  of  gound  selected 
for  a  cemetery  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
Ijy  her  side  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Chitf  that  his 
wife's  remains  should  bo  buried.  I^Iocatehani 
was  greatly  incensed  at  this  departure  from  the 
customs  of  the  nation,  and  sent  several  messages 
*o  Moshesli,  desiring  to  have  the  man  put  to 
death  wlio  had  thus  infringed  upon  them.  Wbcn 
the  Chief  had  Concluded  his  argument,  he  chal- 
lenged those  who  had  anything  to  object  to  come 
forward.    Some  of  them  said,  they  would  do  so 
when  the  missionary  had  withdrawn.    To  this 
be  replied,  that  to  attack  a  man  when  his  back 
Was  turned  was  a  cowardly  practice,  and  in  itself 
'in  acknowledgment  that  he  was  too  powerful 
to  be  met  to  the  face  :  that  if  they  had  any 
better  arguments  than  the  mi.ssionary  or  himself 
bad  brought  forward,  they  were  prepared  to  hear 
'"_'d  admit  them;  but  that  if 'not,  he  would  have 
bis  own  way;  that  he  was  not  himself  a  convert- 
*-'d  man  :  be  had  long  tried  to  resist  the  truths 
»^pokcn  by  the  missionaries;  but  he  was  con- 
Titiccd,  and  he  could  no  longer  stand  against 
<hem.    He  then  made  a  s])ort  pau.se  and  there 
was  no  ansvi'er  :  he  therefore  requested  E.  Cassalis 
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to  send  C.  Gosclin^  a  pious  artisan,  to  prepare  a 
grave.  Some  of  the  objectors  said,'  that  if 
Moshesh  thus  broke  through  their  customs  he 
should  not  be  their  Chief;  but  threats  of  this 
sort  he  disregards,  well  knowing  tliat  his  people 
are  too  dependent  upon  him  to  forsake  him.  For 
in  one  of  those  wars  in  which  they  were  per- 
petually engaged  for  twenty  years,  befoi-e  the 
missionaries  came  among  them,  Jloshesh  pro- 
posed that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  tribe 
should  be  collected,  and  defended  upon  one  of 
the  mountains.  ^\t  this  period  h\p  father  was  in 
power,  and  the  people  declined  joining  in  his 
plan,  thinking  they  could  defend  their  own,  in 
which  they  proved  mistaken.  Moshesh  obtain- 
ed the  assistance  of  stich  persons  as  had  no  cat- 
tle, and  saved  his,  and  the  other  people  became 
dependent  upon  him  for  milk,  which  constitutes 
a  principal  article  of  their  food:  he  lent  them 
cows;  but  the  increase  was  liis ;  and  his  stock 
of  milk-cows  now  amounts  to  about  20,OUO  :  they 
are  dispersed  through  the  numerous  villages  of 
his  extensive  and  populous  country.  When  C. 
Goselin  was  preparing  the  grave,  IMoshesh  and 
several  of  the  people  were  looking  on ;  when  old 
Jlocatchani  came  up  and  inquired  how  they 
meant  to  bury  him  when  he  died,  IMoshesh  replied, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  going  to  bury 
his  wife ;  and  he  added,  that  he  wished  aI>o  him- 
self to  be  so  buried,  and  desired  the  people  to  ob- 
serve how  Goselin  made  the  grave,  that  in  case 
he  died  before  them,  they  might  know  how  to 
bury  him.  The  French  missionaries  belong  to 
the"  Societe  des  Missions  Evangeliquesde  Paris," 
and  have  been  about  six  years  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  Under  their  instruction  the  people  have 
become  much  raised  in  morals  and  advanced  in 
knowledge.  ])ilany  of  those  at  this  station  hold 
family  worship.  Forty  form  a  Bible  class,  with 
whom  the  missionary  meets  frequentl}'.  On  a 
certain  occasion  r*Ioshesh  observed  to  his  people, 
that  before  the  missionaries  came  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  truths  they  taught,  so 
far  as  they  v.'cre  contained  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  were  written  in  the  ten  conrmandmcnts,  ex- 
cepting as  regarded  the  Sabbath ;  for  God  had 
sent  them  this  knowdedge  :  it  had  descended  to 
them ;  and  those  who  had  died  before  they  had 
the  Bible,  would  be  judged  according  to  the 
knowledge  they  possessed.  But  the  missionaries 
had  brought  them  the  knowledge  of  the  Salibath, 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  f>pirit;  and  they 
who  had  received  the  Bible  would  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  mother  of  Boesak 
arrived,  having  come  on  foot  about  thirty  njik-s 
to  see  her  long-lost  son,  who  is  a  striking  like- 
ness of  his  mother.  She  said  he  was  torn  from 
her  arms  when  a  little  boy,  by  the  Griquas 
(Bergenaar.s) ;  and  when  s^ho  turned  after  them, 
they  bid  her  to  run  away;  but  she  followed 
them  weeping  as  long  as  she  could.  From  that 
time  she  had  not  heard  of  him  till  the  other  day; 
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aiiJ  licr  heart  had  mourned  over  him  as  dead 
Her  husband  was  sick  and  could  not  come  to 
see  his  son;  but  she  was  glad  to  see  him,  and 
thankful  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  jieo 
pic  who  had  treated  him,  as  a  son.  The  Bcr- 
ganaars  took  away  another  son /who  she  believed 
was  among  tlie  Boers,  and  a  tVaughter,  of  whom 
she  had  not  heard.    Boesak  had  traced  his  sister 


"  to  the  neighborhood  of  Graaf  Reynet.  This  also 
was  joj'ful  tidings  to  the  bereaved  mothci',  who, 
after  spending  a  short  time  with  her  son,  and  ar 
ranging  that  he  should  visit  his  parents  on  leav 
ing  us,  returned  to  confirm  to  her  husband  tlie 
truth  of  the  report  they  had  heard  of  their  long- 
lost  child  being  in  the  country.  Some  of  the 
Bastaards  residing  in  this  part  of  the  land  have, 
at  times,  compelled  Bushmen  to  become  their 
servants,  and  behaved  to  them  with  great  severity. 
A  few  of  these  have  fled  to  Moshesh,  who  has 
protected  them.  Some  of  these  Bushmen  say 
they  were  beaten  with  sambocks  like  beasts;  and 
one  was  so  starved,  while  his  master  was  in  plent3-, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  dig  grubs  out  of  the 
ground  and  cat  them  to  sustain  life.  In  the  after- 
noon we  visited  one  of  the  native  smiths,  and  saAV 
him  vi'orking  his  iron,  which  is  smelted  from  ore 
found  in  an  adjacent  mountain.  For  bellows, 
they  use  two  bags  of  soft  leather,  opening  at  the 
top  by  TOcani  of  two  parallel  sticks :  they  arc 
closed  by  the  hand  in  descending;  a  portion  of 
the  leather  passing  over  the  hand  on  one  side, 
and  over  the  thumb  on  the  other,  to  facilitate 
the  operation.  Each  bag  is  terminated  by  a 
cow's-horn  with  the  point  cut  off,  and  these  pipes 
terminate  in  one  of  elaj^,  in  an  arched  wall  of  the 
same  material.  Between  this  and  a  smaller  wall, 
about  six  inches  distant,  a  charcoal  fire  is  placed. 
The  blast  is  well  maintained ;  and  the  rougher 
work  is  effected  by  means  of  hard  stones  on  others 
of  large  dimensions,  and  the  finer  with  hammers 
of  their  own  making.  They  weld  iroy  and  finish 
their  work  with  considerable  skill. 

12th  of  7th  mo.  At  nine  o'clock  we  again 
ascended  the  mountain,  where  we  joined  the 
Chief  and  many  of  his  people,  who  were  assem- 
bled without  the  fence  of  the  hut  of  his  deceased 
wife.  \Vithin  the  fence  the  remains  were  lying, 
woimd  up  in  a  taross,  and  made  fast  to  a  "stout 
stick,  to  presen-e  them  in  a  straight  ])osition. 
"Wood  is  too  scarce  in  this  and  inany  other  parts 
of  Al'rica  to  admit  of  coffins  being  used.  After  a 
pause,  the  closing  of  the  fence  was  removed,  and 
a  numlicr  of  the  natives  bore  the  corpse,  over 
v.'hich  a  white  cloth  was  spread,  upon  napkins, 
to  the  grave;  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  company  augmented  to  about  GOO.  The 
Chief  himself  attended,  as  did  also  the  dissatis- 
fied parties.  The  season  was  one  of  great  so- 
lemnity. E.  Ca,ssalis,  according  to  their  custom, 
rehearsed  in  a  solemn  manner  a  number  of  ap- 
proj)riate  Scripture  passages,  as  the  procession 
moved  to  the  grave-side,  where  he  preached  a 
long,  unstudied  sermon  :  my  dear  companion  and 


myself  also  addressed  the  couYjiany,  v,!;! 
Cassalis  interpreted.     The  remains  v,\ro  ■ 
placed  in  the  grave,  which  vras  roughly  m-. 
\vith  sandsto)ie— a  precaution  to  prevent  di- 
ance  by  wolves  (hyenas).    The  coverin--'  : 
being  adjusted,  and  the  people  again  qui-  ■ 
Cas.'ialis  engaged  in  prayer.    The  compauv  • 
mained  till  the  grave  was  filled  up,  and  ti. 
separated  in  a  very  orderly  manner.    The  oi  t 
t unity,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  Avas  n':. ' 
one  of  great  instruction.    It  presented  n  sii'l.' 
coi;;rast  of  the  becoming  order  of  Christiat'.-y 
to  the  disorder  of  heathenisn;  and,  so  far 
ajijieared,  all  seemed  fully  satisfied.    Poor  (•! : 
Mocatchani  seemed  to  feel  that  his  own  standii  ■ 
was,  as  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  on  the  briiJ,; 
of  which  he  moved  with  tottering  step.s,  as  vsi 
parted  from  him.    Moshesh  and  some  atteiij- 
ants  joined  us  afterwards  at  the  mission-hoikc, 
where,  after  dinner,  my  dear  comjianion  was  en- 
gaged in  prayer.    In  the  evening  we  set  out  fjr 
I'laatberg.    On  parting  from  Mosliesh,  who  sent 
his  interpreter  with  us  as  guide,  and  lent  a  hoi-se  to 
another  person  to  accompany  us,  he  said,  he  had 
yet  many  things  to  give  up,  for  which  he  had  not 
strength  in  himself;  and  he  tlierefore  desired 
that  we  might  add  our  prayers  to  God  on  his  ac- 
coimt,  that  he  might  receive  .strength.    In  1837 
the  population  of  Moshesh's  country  was,  in  the 
district  of  Morija   4,000,  of  Thaba  Bossiou 
S,000,  ami  of  the  Orange  River  6,000.  The 
number  is  continually  augmenting  from  various 
quarters,  in  consequence  of  the  kind  reception 
he  gives  to  Chiefs  broken  in  power,  such  as  1 
sliall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  mention.  A 
large  body  also  emigrated  from  the  banks  of  the 
Kanl  River,  kc,  a  few  years  ago,  and  came  into 
^loshesh's  country  under  the  direction  of  the 
\Vcsleyan  missionary  Archbell,  where  they  met 
a  welcome.    These  now  form  several  distinct 
stations.    The  mission-house  at  Thaha  Bossiou 
is  a  long,  plain  brick  building,  of  five  rooms,  af- 
fording a  moderate  share  of  accommodation,  but 
not  at  all  more  than  is  needful  for  health  and 
reasonable  comfort. 
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FlIILADELPIIIA,  SECOND  MONTH  19,  1859. 


John  Jacques  Steel. — As  examples  to  be 
imitated,  or  as  lessons  affording  caution  and 
warning  in  our  passage  through  life,  the  memo- 
rials of  those  who,  in  their  various  outward  condi- 
tions and  from  their  earliest  years  have  been 
conspicuous  for  their  faithful  Christian  course, 
and  of  others  who,  after  being  servants  to  sin  and 
j)lucked  as  brands  from  the  burning,  have  served 
the  ]jord  in  newness  of  heart  and  in  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  bis  mercy,  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  highly  valuable  and  instructive.    Our  readers 
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urrre  n'centl)'  furnished  with  a  striking  instance  of 
former  ch;uacter,  in  the  memoir  of  one  who 
■.  t.'rbirth,  education,  and  social  audreligious  as- 
t.<;.itions,  enjoyed  the  greatc&t  advantages — not, 
ii'-Uvd,  exempt  from  trials  and  temptations, — 
tB'J  throughout  her  life  was  a  "  bright  example 
ijs  watchfulness;  humility,  simplicity  and  earnest 
.  ^Totcdness." 

Ja  nur  present  number  we  commence  an  ac- 
jqant  of  a  person  who  occupied  a  widely  differ- 
ent position  in  life,  but  whose  remarkable  con- 
Vcrjiouand  subsequent  faithfulness  afforda  singu- 
Ur  proof  of  the  influence  of  divine  truth  and  the 
pwer  and  efficacy  of  Christian  principles.  Our 
nlued  English  correspondent  who  kindly  sent 
BS  a  copy  of  the  autobiography  of  John  Jacques 
f^tecl,  and  who  placed  the  "  tracts"  "  between' 
she  gate  and  post"  as  mentioned  by  him,  has  had 
(i'lUiidant  means  of  verifying  much  of  its  con- 
tt.-jts,  and  by  frequent  intercourse  with  him,  was 
fully  satisfied  of  its  entire  truthfulness.  "John 
J.  Steel,"  wiites  our  friend,  "  was  of  remarkable 
size — probably  weighing  20  stone  (280  pounds;" 
811(1  it  was  most  interesting,  as  we  drove  about 
the  villages  around,  to  tee  him  in  his  chaise, 
fratheriug  passengei-s  in  the  road,  that  he  might 
enquire  whether  or  no  they  were  making  tlieir 
PTiy  to  Zion." 

"  The  mark,  the  object,  the  end  of  conversion," 
!>aT5  Bengel, must  ever  be  the  same;  though 
tbe  point  where  conversion  begins,  or  from  which 
U  sets  out,  must  vary  with  different  classes  of 
Men."    The  process  of  conversion,  too,  will  be 
very  different.    The  operations  of  Divine  grace 
frc  usually  slow  and  gradual,  and  it  is  often 
tlirough  long  and  painful  conflict,  only,  that  the 
joy  of  believing  and  the  strength  of  obedience 
«o  attained.  ^"  Yet,"  observes  N.  Hall,  "  we 
tJiunot  deny  that  the  spirit  of  God  may,  and 
s-5inetimes  does  visit  a  sinner  so  suddenly  and 
P'wcrfully,  that  at  once  he  is  emancipated  from 
yoke  of  sin,  and  emerging  from  midnight 
•darkness,  without  any  intervening  twilight,  into 
'tic-  full  blaze  of  noon,  enjoys  a  clearness  and  el- 
<'*'-tiou  of  scnti  ment,  together  with  a  confidence 
God,  and  a  joy  approaching  to  rapture,  which 
'•^'-itstrip  at  once  the  experience  of  many  an  old 
bclifvcr."     This  appears  to  have  been  the  case, 
u  large  degree,  witli  the  subject  of  the  narrative 
'>ef'jre  us;  and  while  on  tiie  one  hand  it  gives 
DO  sanction  to  that  presumption  which  looks  for 


Divine  providence;  on  the  other,  it  niay.afiford  en- 
couragement to  all  who  are  oppressed  under  the 
dominion  of  sin,  not  to  despair  of  the  aid  of 
Divine  grace  and  the  blessing  of  pardon  and  re- 
conciliation. 


Died,  in  Windham,  JIaine,  on  the  20th  of  1st  mo. 
last,  Nathan  Pope,  aged  nearly  84  years;  an  elder  of 
Windham  Monthly'  Meeting. 

He  was  faithfully  and  liringly  concerned  for  the 
rniiiifeii.ince  of  chnrc-h  discipline,  hahi'j  always  found 
at  his  post  in  the  service  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  and 
has  left  the  consoling  evidence  that  he  is  gathered 
with  those  who  rest  from  Iheir  labors. 

 ,  On  the  4th  inst.,  John  Busdy,  in  the  7Tth 

year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Newberry  Monthly 
Meeting,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio — leaving  to  his  friends  the 
consoling  belief  that  their  loss  is  his  great  gain. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  Wright  Cook,  in  Vermil- 
lion Co.,  Illinois,  on  the  31st  of  1st  mo.  last,  Nathax 
LiNDLKT  J-loAG,  youiigcst  son  of  Josci)h  D.  Hoag,  of 
Leo  Co.,  Iowa,  aged  21  years. 

He  bore  the  short  illness  that  terminated  his  life 
with  patience  and  resignation  ;  and  though  prevented 
from  expressing  mncli,  yet  enough  was  manifest  to 
impress  surviving  friends  with  the  consoling  belief 
tliat,  though  suddenly  called  from  the  active  scenes 
of  life,  he  was,  through  the  mercy  of  the  Redeemer, 
prepared  to  enter  the  mansions  of  rest. 


OAK  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

The  Spring  Term  of  this  Institution  will  open  oa 
Third-day,  the  1st  of  Third  month,  and  continue 
eleven  weeks.  The  School  will  be  under  the  cliarge 
of  Alljcrt  K.  Smiley,  as  Principal,  with  a  competent 
board  of  Assistants,  Tuition  will  invariably  be  re- 
quired in  advance  for  the  whole  term.  Apidicaiiong 
for  admission,  stating  the  moral  standing  of  the  ap- 
plicant, should  be  addressed  at  an  early  date  to  the 
Principal,  at  Vassalboro',  Maine. 

The  Boarding  House,  in  connection  with  the  School, 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  James  Van  Blarcum, 
Superintendent,  and  .Jane  H.  Jones,  Matron. 

Board  for  one-half  the  term  will  be  required  in  ad- 
vance. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction, 

EisENEZEK  Frve. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA    TRAINING  SCHOOL 
TEEBLE-MINBED  CHILDREN. 


FOR 


A  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  this  institti- 
tion  was  hchl  recently,  at  their  rooms,  in  ^Yal- 
nut  street,  when  the  sixth  annual  report  was  pre- 
sented, from  which  we  learn  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — Forty-seven  children  are  in  the  insti- 
tution, the  following  summar}^  of  which  will 
show  the  progress  made.  One  has  learned  to 
walk ;  8  to  feed  themselves ;  5  to  carry  blocks, 
&c. ;  9  to  build  blocks,  &c. ;  16  to  thread  bca'ls ; 
9  to  use  a  pencil ;  (3  to  do  light  housework ;  5  to 
sew ;  2  to  knit ;  3  to  make  bead  baskets ;  2  to 
make  crochet  work ;  13  filthy  idiots  have  been 
made  cleanly;  8  violent  made  tractable  ;  19  made 
conscious  of  moral  obligations;  8  semi-mutes 
.     .     _  .  .  I  have  learned  to  speak  in  sentences;  8  mute,s  to 

=i'vat!ou  iu  some  extraordinary  interposition  of  |  speak  in  inono.-;yllablcs;  4  niutcS'-to  speak  in 
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sentences  ;  22  simple  forms  ;  22  the  alphabet ;  10 
to  read  short  sentences  ;  7  to  read  stories,  Sec. ;  10 
to  write  ;  9  to  cj  pbcr  ;  10  have  learned  outline 
geogi  aphy  ;  10  are  exercised  ini  recitation  j  4  in 
mental  arithmetic;  12  in  scriptiVe  narrative;  23 
have  attended  public  worship.  There  are  73 
applicants  awaiting  admission,  from  various  States 
of  the  Union,  47  of  which  are  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  nu)nber  of  feeble-minded  children  in  the 
State  is  stated  to  be  as  1  to  1000  of  the  entire 
population — equal  to  the  number  of  insane.  The 
institution  cannot  accommodate  more  pupils  till 
the  new  building  is  finished,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  jMedia,  Delaware  county, 
twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia.  One  wing  of 
the  edifice  is  now  under  roof,  floored,  &c.,  and  it  is 
expected  will  be  ready  for  use  during  the  ensuing 
summer.  Want  of  means  has  prevented  the  im- 
mediate finishing  of  the  main  body  of  the  build- 
ing. Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  this 
building  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  It  will  be  well  ventilated,  and  fur- 
nished with  ample  bathing  arrangements,  gas  and 
water  pipes,  and  supplied  with  a  large  gym- 
nasium. ^Vith.  aid  from  the  Legislature,  it  is 
contemplated  to  finish  the  whole  building  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  rely  upon  the  bonevo- 
ler^t  people  of  the  State  to  furnish  it. — Lvdycr. 

For  Friends'  Review. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  humble  and  devoted  Cliristian,  who 
longs  for  the  day  when  the  doctrines  of  his  reli- 
gion shall  prevail  "from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  it  is  a  source  of 
no  little  consolation  to  have  the  evidence  that  not 
only  arc  Bibles  multiplying,  but  that,  by  a  great 
variety  of  means  and  instrumentalities,  with  the 
attending  influence  and  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
a  knowledge  of  the  saving  doctrinos  and  the 
wonderful  revelations  of  God  to  his  erring 
creature  man,  therein  contained,  continues  to  find 
its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is 
true  he  has  often  to  mourn  the  prevalence  of  in- 
fidelity, and  of  crimes  and  wickedness  in  their 
many  forms  among  mankind,  but  he  is  cheered 
with  the  rcmemljrance  that  \rherever  the  glorious 
doctrines  and  matchless  precepts  of  the  sacred 
volunie  find  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
these  begin  to  yield  to  their  influence  and  disap- 
pear; and  he,  therefore,  not  OJily  rejoices  when 
he  sees  others  engaged  in  spreading  these  truths, 
but  he  is  more  than  v^'illing  to  Ic-nd  a  helping 
hand  himself. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  these  proposi- 
tions, we  may  safely  carry  the  argument  still 
fai  ther;  that  in  proportion  as  the  members  of  a 
body  of  religious  professors  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  .Holy  Scriptures,  aud 
surrender  to  a  willingness  to  conform  their  hearts 
and  lives  thereto,  will  be  their  prosperity  in  best 
things;  and  where  these  are  wanting,  declension 
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and  want  of  spiritual  life,  and  even  at!.: 
to  scepticism,  will  be  likel}'  to  follow.    'J'],,  ; 
tions  here  assumed,  will,  in  .some  nic-j.-,'' 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  Indiana  Yearly  v 
ing,  and  perhaps  of  our  Society  at  hrr.. 
America.    Some  thirty  years  ago,  and  .sn.  i, 
the  separation  which  took  place  about  1m'  - 
became  a  subject  of  serious  and  anxious  ii  ^ 
to  know  what  could  have  been  the  cause  of  ■ 
long-to-be-lamented  occurrence,  and  the  .  >  r; 
ful  extent  to  which,  it  was  tlion  discoveir  l. 
spirit  of  infidelity  had  insidiously  work.,]  .■• 
way  amongst  many  in  membership;  and  ai  ..  ; ;. 
ingly  measures  were  taken  by  that  Yearly  M...  •.. 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  ascertiiining  how  i'ar,  i:';  ; 
all,  there  miglit  be  a  deficiency  of  copies  of  tLi. 
Holy  Scri[)tures   amongst   us.     This  inqu;;-. 
brought  to  light  the  astonishing  and  huuiiliaih.. 
feet,  that  about  two  huniJrcd  families,  embracir. 
.nearly  one  tlioiimnd  of  our  members,  were  wni;- 
OUT  THE  DiBLE !    IIow  far  such  a  state  t;' 
things  existed  among  the  members  of  otL.r 
Yearl}'  Meetings,  I  cannot  now  say,  but  it  i- 
much  to  be  feared,  if  not  fairly  to  be  prcsumcl, 
that  very  many  were  greatly  wanting,  at  least  i;. 
a  general  l-nowleJge  of  (he  contents  of  the  sacrv  i 
records,  if  not  of  the  book  itself.    Nor  have  ll;.. 
efiuets  of  the  state  of  things  then  existing,  en- 
tirely passed  away.    Not  a  few  who  rcceiveJ 
their  training  and  education  about  this  period, 
are  yet  the  undoubted,  and  some  of  them  tlu: 
avowed  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.    Thus  it 
would  seem  that  those  who  are  educated  in  the 
forms  of  religion,  but  with  little  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  sacred  writing?, 
are  iu  great  danger  of  losing  their  way  among 
the  barren  mountains  of  unbelief.    While,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has    been    observed  th;it 
those  who,  like  Timothy  of  old,  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scrij.itures  from  their 
childhood,  "  which  are  able  to  make  [them]  wise 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ," 
seldom  become  sceptical  as  to  tlviir  divine  origin, 
Mhen  they  have  grown  to  maturer  years. 

It  then  becomes  us,  by  every  -  commendable 
means  within  our  reach,  to  labor  for  the  spread 
of  the  Rible,  and  not  only  of  the  book  itself,' 
but  of  a  thorough  and  j)ractical  knowledge  of  its 
contents.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  this 
can  be  done,  but  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  any  other,  or  even  all  others  combined, 
equal  that  which  is  offered  through  the  agency 
of  family  and  First-day  schools;  audit  is  highly 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  number  and  efhclcncy 
of  these  schools  are  on  the  increase.  It  cannot 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  Intends 
lieview,  that,  at  all  the  meeting-places,  (six  onl}^ 
excepted,)  within  the  large  Yearly  Meeting  oi 
Indiana,  schools  of  this  kind  have  been  opened, 
and  were  in  operation  in  the  summer  of  185Sj 
and  it  may  be  hojied  that  family  instruction  is 
also  on  the  inci-case.  What  friend  to  religion 
does  not  rejoice  in  view  of  this  I'act^espccially 
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v'  -i-a  co»i]ifirecl  with  the  state  of  tilings  tliat  ex- 
ji.inc  thirty  years  ago. 
wliilc  tliese  schools  are  growing  in  favor 
^-  i  ijKMvnsing  ill  number,  there  is,  douhtless,  in 
places,  a  want  of  suitably-qualitV;d  teach- 
^i,  'tiifi  of  a  knowledge  of  the  best  modes  of 
•  .  '.i  hing,  and  possibl^^  a  few  hints  on  the  latter 
i^ot  luaj'  not  be  amiss.    In  opening  a  school 
shis  kind,  the  first  and  leading  object  should 
\^  to  make  it  interesting  to  the  cbildrcn,  and 
fiC't  to  all  concerned,  and  this  should  be  kejit 
f  .';-t:tiit!y  in  view;  for  where  there  is  a  failure 
V)  Jo  this,  a  school  Avill  hardl}'  be  maintained 
jfi'fitably  for  any  great  length  of  time.    And  in 
crJcr  to  such  a  result,  the  teacher  will  find  that 
terv  much  depends  upon  him.    He  should  seek 
W  become  interested  himself,  not  by  a  critical 
tt'jily  only,  but  by  a  simple  acceptance  of  the 
wcred  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  his  feelings  will 
'Jkin  be  imparted  to  the  pupils.    On  the  other 
.bad,  if  he  betray  indifference  or  neglect,  the 
children  will  be  more  than  likely  to  manifest  a 
.timilar  feeling. 

It  is  usual  to  require  the  children  to  study 
tLtir  lessons  at  home  during  the  week,  and  this 
:■  is  highly  necessaiy  they  should  do;  but  it  is 
imjwrtant  that  the  teacher  shall  impose  a 
,'iiiiilar  task  on  himself,  unless,  (which  is  seldom 
iJio  case,)  he  is  already  thoroughly'  acquainted 
B'ith  his  subject.    He  should  always  be  prepared, 
'.i  liou  school  time  arrives,  to  impart  as  much  in- 
finnation  to  his  class,  as,  by  the  help  of  the 
=;iirit,  and  the  books  and  means  within  his 
i  /ach,  he  may  be  enabled  to  do ;  and  this  should 
given  briefly  and  in  a  simple  manner  strictly 
K-riptural,  without  notions  and  speculation,  or 
loJious  comment.    In  this  work  he  will  find  the 
■'^c-ripture  itself  to  be  its  best  interpreter.  Too 
liMK-h  importance  can  hardier  be  attached  to  this 
I  art  of  the  subject.    He  will,  of  cuurso,  be  pro- 
tided  with  a  question  book;  not  that  he  should 
all  the  questions  contained  in  it,  nor,  cspe- 
oia]lj',.t]iat  no  others  should  be  asked  ;  but  it  will 
i^o  found  indlspen.sablc  as  a  text  book,  and  an  aid 
the  memory.    The  most  successful  teachers 
^'.>  their  woj^k  mainly  by  means  of  questions 
Varied  to  suit  the  capacities  and  acquirements  of 
tiie  scholars.    Questions  may  sometimes  be  given 
to  a  class,  with  profit,  to  be  answered  the  foUow- 
week.    This  prompts  to  a  little  research  on 
t-^oir  jiart,  by  which  other  information  is  often 
Acquired,  than  that  contained  in  the  innnediate 
itiswer  to  the  question.    A  little  emulation  is 
'^■so  excited,  which  aids  in  keeping  up  the  inter- 
^■^t  of  the  class. 

.  It  adds  very  much  to  the  success  of  a  school 
'0  have  a  few  interesting  books  adapted  to  the 
I'-qmcilics  of  the  children,  which  they  can  take 
'J'niie  with  them  and  read  during  the  week;  and 
iliese  have  become  very  cheap  and  abundant, 
t'le  friends  of  a  school  should  provide  for  its  use 
'•^  library  of  this  sort,  to  which  a  few  volumes 
*=hould  be  annually  added. 


As  the  leading  object  of  these  Schools  is  to 
fix  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  the  youth  the  con- 
tents of  the  sacred  page,  each  child  ."-hunld  be 
required  to  memorise,  each  week,  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  though  it  be  but  a  small  one.  Thi.s 
may  be  recited  to  his  teacher  in  private,  or  v.-hcn 
proper,  more  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  the  col- 
lected school,  near  its  close.  Many  children  v,-ill 
readily  commit  to  memory  a  whole  chapter,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Psalms,  when  sufficient  encour- 
agement is  held  out  for  them  to  do  so.  Ikit  the 
minds  of  the  class  should  not  be  loo  greatly  taxed 
by  giving  large  portions  to  memorise.  Suitable 
select  passages  to  be  given  by  the  teacher,  em- 
bracing the  great  doctrines  and  preccjits  of  (he 
Gos]iel,  and  also  devotional  portions,  will  l-e  found 
highly  instructive  and  interesting,  when  I'ccited 
in  the  class. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  important  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  tract,  (No.  20.)  pub- 
lished by  the  Central  Book  and  Tract  Committee 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Electing,  entitled,  "  Scriptural 
Instruction  in  First-dajj  Schools,  Families,"  &c., 
which  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  all  those 
engaged  in  the  teaching  or  conducting  of  such 
schools,  or  in  imparting  that  kind  of  instruction 
to  their  families. 

Of  the  good  results  likely  to  fallow  the  gen- 
eral establishment  of  First-day  schools,  and  of  the 
extent  of  their  salutary  influence,  we  can  prob- 
ably form  only  a  partial  estimate.  The  inqr^ort- 
ance,  nay,  almost  the  necessity  for  all  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings, 
will  hardly  be  called  in  question.  There  are 
hundreds  of  parents^  evoi  within  the  reach  of 
our  influence,  who  do  not  sufiieiently  feel  this, 
but  would,  nevertheless,  allow  their  children  to 
attend  such  schools;  and  there  are  those  among 
?(s  who  feel  themselves  unqualified  for  iuqiarting 
this  kind  of  instruction,  and,  therefore,  are  slow 
to  attempt  it.  But  through  the  agency  of  First- 
day  schools,  these  children  may  all  bo  instructed 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  primary 
doctrines  of  our  religio)) ;  a  knowledge  Avliich 
they,  most  probably,  would  otherwise  never  ob- 
tain. 

That  childhood  and  youth  are  the  seasons 
when  this  is  most  easily  and  advantageously  ac- 
quired, is  hardly  a  disputed  question.  Inqjre.s- 
sions  formed  and  instruction  given  at  this  period 
often  continue  through  life,  and permancntlij  in- 
fluence, and  even  flx  the  character.  It  is  said 
that,  "  of  the  missionaries  who  have  gone  from 
Great  ]>ritain  to  the  heathen,  nineteen-tweiiticths 
received  their  first  religious  impressions  in  the 
nursery  or  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  that  id  the 
evangelical  ministers  of  England,  who  are  under 
forty  years  of  age,  more  than  two-thirds  beciunc 
pious  in  these  schools." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  encourage  parents  and 
3'oung  persons  of  both  sexes,  to  seek  to  become 
interested  in  so  noble  a  work,  and  (qualified  for 
rightly  and  successfully  performing  it.    To  one 
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just  entering  upon  the  cares  and  duties  of  h"fe, 
and  who  desires,  as  every  Christian  should,  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  Eedeemer's 
kingdom,  and  this  in  a  simple  and  unostentatious 
manner,  what  could  he  better  chosen  Vor  sucli  a 
purpose,  than  that  of  a  teaclier  of  scriptural 
schools,  and  an  instructor  of  the  young  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings.  It  is  but 
acting  in  obedience  to  tlie  admonition  given  by 
our  Lord  to  Peter,  when  he  said,  "  Peed  my 
h;mbs."  And  if  he  has  also  said  that  whoso- 
ever shall  give  but  "a  cup  of  water"  in  his 
name,  "  shall  not  lose  his  reward,"  how  much 
more  abundantly  will  lie  reward  those  who  make 
it  a  leading  object  of  their  lives  to  teach  the 
young  in  the  waj'S  of  salvation,  thus  gently  tak- 
ing them  by  the  hand  and  leading  them  unto 
Him  who  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
^  kingdom  of  Heaven  V  11.  T.  R. 


From  Bonar's  Lau  J  of  Promise. 
THE   SEA  OF  GALILEE. 
(ConcluJed  from  page  305.) 

We  breakfasted  at  half-past  eight,  and  at  half- 
past  twelve  we  went  out,  some  four  or  five  hun- 
dred yards  up  the  acclivity  behind  our  tents,  to 
have  worship.  Our  congregation  amounted  to 
ten;  our  four  American  fellow-travellers,  five  of 
ourselves,  and  Mr.  Huber,  the  lay  agent  of  the 
Cburcli  Missionary  Society,  who  had  accompanied 
us  from  Nazareth.  There  ought  to  have  been 
another,  for  one  of  the  servants  whom  our  drago- 
man had  brought  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  Vi'as 
a  Christian  Jew,  John  ]javid  by  name,  a  pleasant 
obliging  man.  But  he  onl}^  knew  a  few  words  of 
English,  so  he  did  not  join  us.  The  place  that 
we  selected  was  an  old  ruin,  that  seemed  once  to 
have  been  a  castle.  Its  eastern  wall,  still  stand- 
ing, gave  us  shelter  from  the  heat'  of  noon. 
Having  been  chosen  to  conduct  the  service,  I 
took  my  place  at  a  projecting  ledge  that  ran 
along  tbe  lower  part  of  the  wall.  The  congre- 
gation gathered  round,  some  on  the  scanty  grass, 
some  on  broken  projections  of  the  wall,  some  on 
the  stones  that  lay  around.  We  sang  our  psalm, 
and  kneeled  down  on  the  bare  ground.  1  took 
for  exposition  the  Lord's  words,  (jMatt.  xi.  28), 
spoken  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood,  "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  The  cities  to  whose 
inliabifants  he  spoke  then  lay  before  lue, — 
Choraziu,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, — mere  ruins  I 
The  words  of  grace  seemed  full  of  meaning,  but 
even  more  so  did  the  words  of  warning, — the 
woes  uttered  against  the  unbelief  of  the  multi- 
tudes. It  was  pleasant  to  proclaim  tlie  words  of 
love  in  the  hearing  of  tlic.-e  old  hills,  and  of  that 
lake  which  had  heard  them  at  first,  "  1  will  give 
you  rest."  And  it  was  strangely  solemn  to  re- 
peat the  threat  of  woe,  and  jioiuting  to  the  ruins 
of  Capernaum,  to  say,  "  And  thou  Capernaum, 


which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be  c:i>t 
to  hell."    The  invitation  seemed  to  come  ^ 
overfiowing  witli  new  grace,  and  the  wan,!- 
loaded  with  a  deeper,  truer  sadness  than  «-,,- 
before. 

Perhaps  we  err  in  thinking  that  the 
God  sought  these  shores  because  of  t]u"'ir  si;. ..  • 
peacefulness.  They  arc  tranquil  now.  Thepp];^;, 
of  oars  is  not  heard  on  tlic  waters,  and  the  U<s.-i 
of  man's  steps  sounds  not  over  these  ro'.j'.;' 
stones  and  tiny  shells.    But  eighteen  luiiiO: 
years  ago  it  was  wholly'  diflerent.    As  T^c  a.  . 
her  daughter-cities  covered  the  whole  wcsur:,- 
sea-plain,  so  did  Capernaum  and  hers  cncirfl 
the  whole  lake  of  Chinnereth.    Tlie  populatii 
of  this  district  in  those  days  is  almost  incrcdih!.. 
The  least  of  the  Galilean  A'illages  number'. i 
fifteen  thousand  dwellers.    Our  Lord's  dwcliini- 
at  Ca})crnaum,  and  his  frcijuent  visits  to  the  dis- 
trict, are  explained  by  this  fact.    NoAvhcre  ia 
the  land  could  he  have  such  a  field.    When  lie 
Avanted  solitude  he  had,  as  in  Jerusalem,  so  her", 
to  choose  the  mountain  and  the  midnight.  The 
liills  of  Bethsaida   v\ere  to  him  in  Galilee, 
what  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  in  Judea.  Llii 
silent  life  M'as  at  Nazareth,  his  busy  life  at 
G  ennesaret,  his  death  at  Jerusalem.  The  sacrifice 
was  not  ofiered  here,  but  not  the  less  was  this  the 
way  to  the  altar.    From  tliis  he  goes  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  die ;  and  to  this  he  returns  when  the 
death  had  paid  the  ransom,  and  the  blood  "  slidl 
for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  had  openci 
for  us  the  new  and  living  way  into  the  holiest, 
(Ileb.  X.  19).    We  look  at  this  placid  lake,  and 
remember  the  li/e  of  the  Son  of  God;  but  we 
are  recalled  in  a  moment  to  Iris  death.    For  why 
was  it  that  he  so  suddenly  disappeared  from 
these  coasts?    It  was  that  he  might  die;  anJ 
why  did  he  return  after  tins  brief  but  mysterious 
interval,  in  which  he  had  visited  not  merely 
Gctl).scmane  and  Golgotha,  but  the  geave?  It 
was  that  he  might  show  himself  as  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life.    We  cannot  separate  his  life 
from  his  death,  Galilee  from  Jei-usalem,  nor  at- 
tempt to  compare  the  one  with  each  other,  as  if 
the  former  were  more  attractive,  mo)-e  precious,  , 
than  the  latter.    The  scenes  of  Galilee  may 
speak  to  the  hecut ;  but  those  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  conscience;  and  the  tender  love  which  the 
former  unfold  to  us  would  be  notliing  vrithout 
the  righteous  pardon  which  the  latter  reveal. 

March  17. — Hose  at  half-past  five,  and  went 
out  to  -walk  and  to  bathe.  The  sun  came  up 
while  I  was  dressing,  the  sun  of  a  Syrian  dawn, 
cloudless,  with  only  a  thin  mist  over  the  sky, 
which  an  hour's  sunshine  would  evaporate.  A 
native  passed  me,  apparently  looking  for  bait 
along  the  sliore,  giving  me  a  civil  salutation  ui 
Italian.  Shortly  after,  having  completed  my 
dressing,  I  missed  niy  soap  which  I  had  been 
using.  Having  looked  about  for  it  in  vain,  I 
thought  that  perhaps  tliis  Arab  might  have 
I  picked  it  up.    I  soon  overtook  him,  and  muster- 
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told  me  that  lie 
wbick  lie  was 


f  s  fevf  Ilalian  words  to  the  effect  that  I  had 
iii'.-  soap,  and  that  he  must  have  picked  it 
trali'.a  he  passed  me.  He  1  ' ' 
Siti  no\  \  atid  he  emptied  the  bag  wnicii  i 
^^^{\n•^,  to  show  mc  its  contents.  l::'ei]ing  me 
.^;:'incrodalous,  he  grasped  his  beard,  aiM  pro- 
vve-l  by  it,  that  he  had  not  the  missing  article, 
fill"  to  go  back  with  me  and  seek  fur  it.  We 
s,!it  to  the  spot,  and  after  some  search,  found  it 
kit  hidden  between  some  stones.  He  smiled 
»:  the  discovery,  and,  with  a  piastre  to  comfort 
lim,  went  away  cheerful,  not  by  any  means 
ifruutcd  at  my  suspicion  of  his  honesty.  For  a 
£,;:!e  time  I  busied  myself  in  gathering  the  small 
thv'l!-s  with  which  the  shore  abounds.  They  look 
ts'irc  like  salt-water  inhabitants  than  fresh-water; 
5..  it  there  they  are;  the  solitary  dwellers  among 
ihc-.se  round  stones.  For  no  other  shell,  of  any  kind 
cr  size  whatever,  could  we  find  here.  They  arc 
li/t  bigger  than  a  pea. 

I  then  sat  down  upon  a  large  stone,  close  by  the 
«-.i(cU''s  edge,  and  read  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth 
s.iJ  fifteenth  chapters  of  JIatthew.  These  para- 
■  belonged  to  this  region  ;  and  may  have  been 
•ffjken  on  this  very  spot.'  To  read  j\[ilton  under 
.^lilton's  mulberry  at  Cambridge,  or  Homer  on 
tl.'C  plains  of  Troy,  would  not  be  thought  mere 
;:nLiiaentalism;  so,  to  read  Christ's  parables 
siuid  the  very  objects  o)i  which  they  were  found- 
eJ,  and  by  the  lake  M'hich  hoard  them,  need  not 
be  condemned  as  romantic.  There  is  something 
better  than  superstition  in  the  wish  to  read 
Clirysostom  at  Constantinople,  or  Athanasius  at 
.\lcxaudria;  so  there  is  something  better  still  in 
the  lomrino;  to  read  the  Decalon:ue  on  Sinai,  the 
IValms  on  Mount  Zion,  the  Song  of  Solomon  at 
I'rtiiss,  the  Apocalypse  on  Patmos,  the  last 
fTOphecy  of  Christ  on  the  JMount  of  Olives,  and 
His  parables  by  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret. 

More  than'once  we  .strolled  through  the  Jew- 
ish buryiug-ground,  which  lay  behind  our  tents. 
It  is  confusedly  covered  with  tombstones,  almost 
sll  of  them  having  Hebrew  inscriptions.  They 
»re  not  rough  blocks  like  those  at  Hebron  or  in 
(he  valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  nor  have  they  been 
liewn  for  the  occasion  ;  but  consist  of  the  broken 
pillars  and  architectural  ornaments  of  old  Ti- 
berias. Here  lie  the  Jlabbis  of  the  fiunous  col- 
lege, whose  members  for  a  time  seem  to  have 
niouopolised  the  learning  of  Judaism.  Whether 
the  body  of  Ittai,  the  Arbelite,  often  mentioned 
in  Rabbinical  story,  was  brought  down  to  this 
^rom  his  native  hills,  up  yonder,  as  was  that  of 
Mainionides  from  Egypt,  we  do  not  know;  but 
licneath  these  marble  fragments,  which  arc 
strewed  around,  lies  many  a  broad  forehead, 
whose  learning,  had  it  been  classical  instead  of 
Jewish,  would  have  won  for  its  owner  no  inferior 
liaine. 

^^'^o  struck  our  tents'  at  half-past  eight,  and 
couinienced  a  new  day's  journey,  invigorated  by 
our  Sabbath-rest.  Our  way  lay  round  the  town, 
so  that  we  got  a  diilercnt  view  of  it  from  any 


that  these  three  days  past  had  given  U3.  'It  looked 
well  from  the  westward  eminence,  over  which  our 
road  lay,  its  white  towers  and  houses  gleaming 
hotly  in  the  sunshine,  and  its  few  palms  standing 
out  in  the  silver  of  the  lake,  unshaken  by  a 
breath.  Our  road  was  rough ;  indeed  it  is  not 
a  road,  but  a  mere  path  winding  through  the  out- 
crojiping  rocks  of  the  slope,  with  verdure  here 
and  there.  In  about  an  hour  we  came  to  Mejdel, 
the  ancient  iMagdala,  the  native  town  of  3Iary 
Jdagdaleue.  Early  superstition,  in  order  to 
magnily  the  grace  of  penitence,  and  get  up  an 
interesting  object  for  painters  to  delineate,  and 
sentimentalists  to  sigh  over,  hius  loaded  her  with  - 
sins  which  do  not  belong  to  her,  and  even  Pro- 
testants join  in  the  defamation  of  the  innocent, 
so  that  Magdalene  and  sinner  have  become 
synonymous.*  Had  Magdala  been  like  JSaza- 
reth,  of  evil  fame  for  the  wickedness  of  its  citi- 
zens, the  untruthfulness  would  not  be  so  great. 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  thinlcing  that  this  was 
the  ease;  and  Mary  the  Magdalene,  means  just 
Mary  of  Jlagdala,  to  mark  her  out  from  the 
other  Marys  that  waited  on  the  Lord.  Jlany 
such  distinctive  epithets  we  find :  Lazarus  of 
]?cthany,  Philip  of  Bethsaida,  Judas  of  Caiioth, 
Nathaniel  of  Cana,  and  above  all,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. 

Hitherto  the  steep  sides  of  the  western  cliffs, 
coming  down  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  had 
left  little  room  fijr  cultivation,  but  now  the  hills 
retire  and  leave  level  ground  for  a  considerable 
extent.  This  is  the  ancient  "plain  of  G!en- 
nesarcth,"  the  present  Ardh  d-jLjdd,  one  of 
the  richest  nooks  of  Palestine.  After  leaving 
^Icjdel  we  kept  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  rode 
along  a  beach  of  the  smoothest,  brightest  sand 
which  we  had  ever  seen.  As  we  had  bathed 
already,  we  did  not  think  of  dismounting  to  do 
so  again  ;  but  to  keep  our  horses  fetlock-deep  in 
the  clear  sunnj^  water,'  as  we  moved  slowly  on- 
wards, was  of  itself  refreshing.  Here  and  there 
the  tortoises  v.'ere  sitting  at  the  water-edge  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  so  like  the  stone  or  stump  which 
formed  their  seat,  that  one  did  not  at  first  recog- 
nize them.  They  were  of  all  sizes,  some  as  small 
as  an  orange,  others  as  large  as  apuuipkiu.  They 
would  allow  us  to  approach,  but  dropped  into 
the  water  as  we  passed,  and  hobbled  away.  Once 
or  twice  wo  struck  up  from  the  sandy  beach  into 
the  green  jungle  of  oleanders,  that  fringed  the 
margin.  They  v/ere  not  yet  in  flov.'cr,  but  one 
or  two  were  beginning  to  show  blo.ssom,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  let  us  know  what  fields  of  waving 
purple  this  shore  will  present  a  mouth  bonce. 
Our  view  of  the  lake  enlarged  at  every  stejj,  the 
whole  stretch  of  its  si.xteen  miles  coming  fully 
bcfuvc  the  eye, — one  long  quivering  gleam  of 
sunshine.  For  more  than  an  Inmr  we  continued 
our  way  along  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Gen- 


*  So  we  sometimes  have  in  the  works  of  our  Re- 
formers "  loUiirdie"  uscri  for  lieresy  ;  long  use  having 
associated  the  words  Lollard  and  hereiic. 
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ncsaretli,  wlilcli,  tliougli  untriinined  ;ind  waste, 
gave  evidence  of  well-watered  IVui fulness.  In 
beauty,  grandeur,  richness  and  genial  softness  of 
climate,  no  spot  of  Greece  or  I'ersia  could  sur- 
pass this.       *       H=       H<       *  * 

At  this  point  our  party  sopm-ates  for  a  few 
hours,  some  to  go  on  to  Tdl-Jhuti,  the  rest  to 
keep  the  Damascus  road,  straii;ht  north  over  the 
hill  above  Khan  Minyeh.  Those  of  us  who  have 
resolved  to  take,  the  latter  way,  begin  in)niediate- 
ly  to  ascend  tlie  hill  by  a  road  so  bad  and  rugged 
tJiat  one  asks,  not  so  much  can  this  be  tbp  o-roEt 
Damascus  road,  but  is  this  a  road  at  all  ?  Many 
a  lingering  look  did  we  take  of  this  Ijright  lake, 
ere  the  hills  shut  it  out.  Its  hills  were  bare  and 
grey,  its  margin  was  desolate,  its  cities  ruins ;  but 
its  own  beauty  was  unchanged.  As  an  inland 
sea  or  mountain  lake,  it  is  quite  a  gem,  and  at 
no  time  could  it  have  sparkled  more  brilliantly 
than  now,  when  we  are  bidding  it  farewell.  Its 
palms  arc  gone;  its  jialaces  and  temples  and 
synagogues  are  as  dust ;  its  fbrti'csses  tiiat,  like 
sentinels,  challenged  each  other  from  its  oppo- 
site sides,  are  swept  from  their  rocks;  its  gardens 
and  orchards,  that  surpassed  Egypt,  and  rivalled 
Persia,  have  withered  down;  its  rock -sepulchres 
have  been  filled  and  emptied,  emptied  and  filled, 
and  emptied  again;  Jew,  Roman,  Christian, 
Moslem,  have  come  and  gone;  its  innumerable 
vessels,  the  pleasure-barge,  the  fisherman's  boat, 
and  the  war-galley,  have  vanished  from  its 
waters;  but  there  it  lies,  itself, — untouched  and 
unsoilcd  by  earthquake,  battle,  havoc,  blood, 
death,  cliange,  ruin.  Ilermon  on  the  north, 
with  its  snows,  and  Tabor  on  the  south,  with  its 
oaks,  still  keep  watch  over  its  waters. 


Fi  om  Ihc  London  Examiner. 

LORD  Elgin's  visit  to  japan. 

(Concluded  from  page  357.) 

The  landing  of  a  British  Ambassador  in  state 
at  the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  Jajian,  Avas  only 
in  keeping  with  the  act  of  unparalleled  audacity 
which  had  already  been  committed  in  anchoring 
Dritish  ships  -^vithin  the  sacred  limits  of  its  har- 
bor. Japanese  officials  were  sent  olf  to  superin- 
tend the  operation,  but  tliey  little  expected  to 
make  the  return  voyage  in  one  of  Iler  IMajcsty's 
gunboats,  with  thirteen  ships'  boats  in  tow,  amid 
the  thunder  of  salutes,  the  inspiriting  strains  of 
a  naval  band,  and  the  liutter  of  hundreds  of  fiag.s, 
with  which  the  ships  were  dressed.  Close  under 
the  green  batteries,  threading  its  way  amid  hosts 
of  huge-masted,  broad  sterned  junks,  the  Ijittle 
Lee,  surrounded  by  her  gay  flotilla,  steamed 
steadily,  and  not  until  the  water  had  shoaled 
to  seven  feet,  and  the  Japanese  had  ceased  to 
remonstrate,  or  even  to  wonder,  from  sheer  dcs- 
])air,  did  she  drop  anclior,  and  the  procession  of 
boats  was  formed,  the  four' paddle  box-bows,  each 
with  a  twenty-four  pound  howitzer  in  her  bows, 
enclosing  between  them  the  Ambassador's  barge, 


the  remainder  of  the  ships'  boats,  v,  It!i  (•• . 
and  oificers,  all  in  full  dress,  leading  . 
Loi'd  Elgin  a.scended  the  steps  of  "the  (c  " 
landing  place,  near  the  centre  of  the  cit'; 
was  received  and  put  into  liis  chair  by  v,. 
two-swordcd  personages,  the  rest  of  the  mi. 
together  with  some  ofiicers  of  the  squadn  >  ■ 
lowing  on  horseback.    The  crowd,  A\hich  f  r 
wards  of  a  mile  Ihied  the  streets  leading  ).,  . 
building  fixed  on  as  the  residence  of  the  jvi,!,_ 
was  dense  in  the  extreme;  the  pro";;  ; 
preceded  by  policemen  in  harlequin  co.su:", 
jingling  huge  iron  rods  of  ofiicc,  hung  \ 
heavy,  clanging  rings,  to  warn  the  crowd  a-..;- 
Ilopcswcre  stretched  across  the  cross  streets,  • 
which  masses  of  the  people  rushed,  attracted  : 
the  novel  sight;  while  every  few  hundred  \:,; .. 
were  gates  partitioning  oflT  the  dili'erent  w;fr : 
which  were  severally  clo,sed  immediately  on  v..- 
passing  of  the  procession,  thus  hopelessly  barri.-:- 
tiic   further  progress  of  the  old  crowd,  vL 
strained  anxiously  through  the  bars,  and  enviri 
the  persons  composing  the  rapidly-funning  nu- 
cleus.   During  Lord  Elgin's  stay  of  eight  dav- 
on  shore,  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  squadrvi' 
had  an  opportunity  of  paying  hini  a  visit.  Hi? 
residence  was  a  portion  of  a  temple  situated  uj.'.  ri 
the  outskirts  of  what  was  known  as  the  Drincc-.-' 
Quarter.    In  front  of  it  was  a  street  which  con- 
tinued for  ten  miles,  as  closely  packed  with 
houses  and  as  densely'  crowded  with  people,  as  ii 
is  from  Hyde  I'ark-corncr  to  Mile-end.    At  thc- 
back  of  it  stretched  a  wide  and  somewhat  dreary 
aristocratic  quarter,  containing  the  residence  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  hereditary  Princes,  each 
a  petty  sovereign  in  his  own  right,  many  of  them 
with  half  a-dozeu  town-houses,  and  some  of  them 
able  to  accommodate  in  these  same  mansions  ten 
thousand  retainers.    Passing  through  the  spa- 
cious and  silent  (except  where  a  party  of  English 
were  traversing  them)  street,  we  arrive  at  the 
outer  moat  of  the  castle  ;  crossing  it  we  are  still 
in  Princes'  Quarter,  but  are  astounded  as  ue 
reach  its  further  limit  at  the  scene  which  now 
bursts  upon  us — a  uuignificent  moat,  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  broad,  faced  with  a  smooth,  green 
escarpment  as  many  feet  in  height,  above  which 
runs  a  massive  wall  composed  of  stones  Cyclopean 
in  their  dimensions.    This  is  crowned,  in  its 
turn,  by  a  lofty  palisade.    Towering  above  all, 
the  spreading  arms  of  giant  cedars  proudly  display 
themselves,  and  denote  that  within  the  Imperial 
precincts  the  picturesque  is  not  forgotten.  From 
the  highest  point  of  the  fortifications  in  rear  of 
the  castle,  a  panoramic  view  is  obtained  of  the 
vast  city,  with  its  two  millions  and  a  half  inhabi- 
tants, and  an  area  equal  to,  if  not  greater  tluni, 
that  of  London.    The  castle  alone  is  computed 
to  be  capable  of  containing  forty  thousand  .souls. 
But  the  [larty  on  shore  did  not  confine  itself  to 
exploring  the  city  alone  ;  excursions  of  ten  miles 
into  the  country  were  made  in  two  difi'ei-ent  di- 
rections, and  but  one  opinion  prevailed  with  re- 
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f-iTft  ^^^'^  estraordlnary  evidences  of  civiliza- 
'  -;  r»']iicli  met  tlie  eye  in  every  direction.  JDvcry 
,,-,,jc,  temple,  and  tea-house  was  surrounded  by 
,»'-Jons  laid  oiit  with  exquisite  taste,  and  tlie 
^>;t  elaborate  neatness  was  skilfully  blendz-d 
gi^andeur  of  design.  The  natural  f'eatui  es 
./the  country  were  admirably  taken  advantage 
of.  and  a  long  ride  was  certain  to  be  rewarded  by 
t  ri-iMiantic  scene,  where  a  tea-house  was  pictur- 
^juely  perched  over  a  waterfall,  or  a  temple 
n;^red  its  carved  gables  amid  groves  of  ancient 
sedarrf.  The  tea-house  is  a  national  characterisfic 
of  Japan.  The  traveller,  wearied  with  the  noon- 
heat,  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to  find  rest  and 
fi  iVcshnient ;  stretched  upon  the  softest  and 
floanest  of  matting,  imbibing  the  most  delicately 
tivorcd  tea,  inhaling  through  a  short  pipe  the 
fragrant  tobacco  of  Japan,  he  resigns  himself  to 
[he  ministrations  of  a  bevy  of  fair  damsels,  who 
u'lide  rapidly  and  noiselessly  about,  the  most 
lonlous  and  skilful  of  attendants.  In  their  per- 
ftjiial  cleanliness  the  Japanese  present  a  marked 
outrast  to  the  Chinese  j  no  deformed  objects 
meet  the  eye  in  the  crowded  streets;  cutaneous 
diseases  seem  almost  unknown.  In  Nagasaki 
towards  evening  a  large  portion  of  the  male  and 
female  population  may  be  seen  innocently  "  tub- 
I'jig"  at  the  cuvners  of  the  streets.  In  Jcddo 
they  frequent  large  bathing  establishments,  the 
door  of  which  is  open  to  the  passer-by,  and  pre- 
sents a  curious  spectacle,  more  especially  if  the 
inmates  of  both  sexes  ingenonsly  rush  to  it  to 
gaze  at  him  as  he  rides  blushiugly  past.  But  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  condense  within  the 
limits  of  a  letter  the  experiences  and  observations 
of  a  residence  in  the  capital  of  an  empire  about 
which  the  information  at  home  is  so  very  scanty, 
and  whicli  presents,  probably,  a  greater  variety 
of  interesting  and  curious  matter  to  the  stranger, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Suflice  it  to 
be  recorded  as  our  general  impression,  that,  in 
its  climate,  its  fertility,  and  its  picturesque  beau- 
ty', Japan  is  not  equalled  by  any  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  :  while,  as  if  to  harmonize  with 
Its  surpassing  natural  endowments,  it  is  peopled 
by  a  race  whose  qualities  are  of  the  most  amiable 
and  winning  description,  and  whose  nraterial 
prosperity  has  been  so  equalized  as  to  insure  hap- 
piness and  contentment  to  all  classes. 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
AN  EVENIiNG  MELODY. 

BY  AUDREY  DE  VEllE. 

Ob  that  yon  pines  wbich  crown  the  steep 
Their  fires  inight  ne'er  surrender  I 

Oh  that  yon  fervid  knoll,  might  keep, 
Wliile  lasts  the  world,  its  splendor  I 

Pale  poplars,  on  the  wind  that  lean, 

And  in  the  sunset  gbivcr, 
Oh  that  your  golden  stems  might  screen 

For  aye  yon  glassy  river  ! 

That  yon  white  bird,  on  homeward  wing 
Sofi-sliding  without  uiotion, 


And  now  in  blue  air  vanishing 

Like  snow-flake  lost  in  ote;in,  * 

•Beyond  our  sight  might  never  flee. 

Yet  onward  still  be  flying; 
And  all  the  dying  day  might  be 
Immortal  in  its  dying  I 

Pellucid  thus  in  golden  trance, 

Thus  mute  in  expectation, 
What  waits  the  Earth?  Ueliverancc? 

Ah,  no  I  Transfiguration  I 

She  dreams  of  that  New  Earth  divine, 
Conceived  of  seed  immortal: 

She  sings,    I,ot  mine  the  holier  shrine. 
But  mine  the  cloudy  portal!" 


i'oi  Friends'  Kevicw. 

PATERNOSTER. 

Dweller  iu  celestial  flame. 
Father,  hallowed  be  thy  nanie. 
Wide  as  sunbeams  scatter  day. 
Let  thy  peaceful  empire  sway. 

Here,  as  in  the  realms  divine, 
Every  will  be  nierg'd  in  thine. 
From  thy  bounteous  table,  spread, 
Give  thou  us  our  daily  bread. 

As  our  fellows  we  forgive, 
Pardon  us,  that  we  may  live. 
Us,  thy  saving  help  who  need, 
Ne'er  into  temptation  lead. 

But  when  evil  would  control. 
Work  deliverance  for  the  soul. 
For  thou,  God,  alone  dost  reign. 
Glory,  power,  are  thine.  Amen. 

C. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  advices  are  to 
the  29th  ult. 

The  war  rumors  continued.  Letters  from  Paris 
spoke  of  great  activity  in  warlike  preparations,  and  a 
ci'isis  in  continental  affairs  was  generally  apprehended. 
The  English  government  was  said  to  be  exerting  itself 
in  favor  of  peace,  and  had  addressed  a  friendly  but 
earnest  note  to  Sardinia,  deprecatiug  a  warlike  policy  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  had  given  out  large  contracts 
for  cannon  and  gunpowder.  A  Congress  of  foreign 
Powers,  to  assemble  at  London,  to  arrange  the  exist- 
ing difficulties  in  Europe,  was  spoken  of,  and  although 
the  Austrian  fjovernment  manifested  hostility  to  the 
project  when  first  broached,  it  ^vas  said  to  have  be- 
come more  favorable.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
publicly  expressed  his  confidence  iu  a  speedy  and 
amicable  arrangeiuent. 

The  Spanish  government  had  talcen  measures  to 
prevent  the  rescue  of  the  Neapolitan  exiles,  on  their 
transhipment  at  Cadiz  for  New  York.  The  health 
of  the  King  of  Naples  had  improved. 

Prince  Napoleon,  cousin  of  the  French  Emperor, 
was  about  to  inarr^-  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. A  political  alliance  between  the  two  countries 
was  thought  probable. 

South  Amliuca.— Chili,  at  the  last  accounts,  was 
still  in  a  disturbed  condition.  Some  of  those  arrested 
for  sedition  had  been  simply  fined,  and  others  fined 
and  exiled  for  three  years.  The  press  was  entirely  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  govcromenL.  At  Callao, 
Peru,  the  disturbances  continued,  an  J  the  prospect  of 
a  general  revolt  was  increasing.  Venezuela  was  quiet. 
Gen.  I'aez  had  reached  Valencia,  and  had  beea  well 
received. 
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Sasdwich  Islands. — Dates  from  Houohilu  to  12t.li 
mo.  25th,  state  that  the  whaling  season  hud  closed. 
The  ■whole  uuiuber  of  whsilcis  arrived  there  had 
been  218;  they  had  taken  130, OOU  bbl.'!.  of  oil,  and 
l,50u,0U0  lbs.  of  whalebone.  The  season  was  con- 
sidered an  unprofitable  one.  A  terrible  storm  or- 
ciuTcd  at  Honolulu  on  the  ICth  of  12th  ino.,  th)od- 
ing  the  streets,  and  in  some  instances  submerging 
the  houses,  destroying  property  valued  at  .$10,000  to 
$20,000. 

Cextkal  America. — The  proposed  Congress  of  all 
the  States  to  consiut  on  measures  for  the  general 
benefit,  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned,,  owing  to 
mutual  jealousies.  The  difl'ereut  govemujcnts,  how 
ever,  are  considering  measures  to  promote  industry 
and  improvement.  A  difticulty  has  arisen  between 
the  government  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  Bishop  of  San 
Jose.  The  latter  having  opjiosed  the  levying  of  cer- 
tain taxes  upon  the  curates,  tlie  govei-nmeut  insisted 
that  the  law  should  be  obeyed.  The  J5ishop  then 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  prelacy,  evidently  design- 
ed to  array  the  church  against  the  government. 
Friendly  means  liaving  failed  to  induce  him  to  retract 
this  step,  the  government  issued  a  decree,  expelling 
him  from  the  republic,  and  directing  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Council  to  nominate  a  successor,  who  should  not 
take  jiossession  of  the  office  without  the  exiiress  con- 
sent of  the  government.  Sliould  the  Bishop  nppeal 
to  tlie  Pope,  it  may  bring  up  an  imjjortant  qnestioti 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias'.ical  au- 
thorities. 

Hayti. — The  Emperor  Soulouque  is  reported  to 
have  escaped  in  an  English  vessel  to  Kingston, 
J;iiuaie:>,  where  he  claims  British  protection.  The 
revcdution  ajipears  to  have  been  accomplished  with 
couiparativelj'  little  violence. 

Mexico. — Accounts  from  Yera  Cruz  to  the  9th  inst. 
state  that  Zuloaga  had  abdicated  in  favor  of  Mir  imoii, 
and  the  latter  was  installed  as  President  on  the  2d 
inst.  He  ordered  the  re-arrest  of  the  political  inis- 
oners  liberated  hy  liobles,  and  the  dismissal  (,f  all 
ofGccrs,  civil  and  military,  who  had  aided  in  dejiosing 
Zuloaga.  He  had  also  ordered  a  forced  loan  of  $l,(iOO,- 
000,  and  was  about  to  march  against  Yera  Cra/.,  which 
•was  still  held  by  Juarez.  The  French  and  iMiglish 
commanders  having  succeeded  in  enforcing  their  de- 
Hianus  at  Vera  Cruz,  high  duties  would  be  restored, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  thus  obtaineil  seeurcd 
to  England  and  France.  The  American  Consul  had 
protected,  and  Juarez  was  thus  much  embarrassed. 

DoM):sTic. — Both  Houses  of  the  Kansas  Legislature 
have  jiassed  a  bill  making  arrangements  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  constitution.  The  question  of  calling- 
a  convention,  and  tlie  constitution  when  formed,  arc 
botli  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  A  bill  abolif  liieg 
and  |/rol)iljiting  slavery  in  the  Territory  has  also  been 
passed,  but  it  is  supposed  Covernor  ,\Icdary  will  veto 
it.  Tiie  lower  Ilouse  passed  without  opposition  on 
the  7th  inst.  a  bill  ajipropriating  $1,000,  and  author- 
izing the  employment  of  counsel  for  the  defence  of  two 
citizens  of  the  Territory  recently  carried  ofl'  by  a  band 
of  .Alis.^ourians,  and  now  in  prison  at  Platte  City,  >!o., 
on  a  eliiirgeof  abductiug  slaves  from  that  State.  Tlie 
Legislature  adjourned  on  the  11th,  having  passed  a 
general  amnesty  bill,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Governor. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  Savannah  has  found  true  bills 
agaiii.st  the  cafitain  of  the  yacht  Wanderer,  and  thre<e 
others  imjilieated  with  him  in  the  slave  trade. 

One  of  the  ])ersc)ns  formerly  banished  from  San 
Franei.'ieo  by  the  Yigilance  Committee,  has  receufly 
recovered  damages  to  the  amount  of  $.3,000  from  the 
captain  of  a  vessel,  for  deporting  him  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  under  that  decree. 


Co.vcJRESs. — A  resolution  offered  by  Senator  .  ,^ 
of  Pa.,  declaring  a  large  jniblic  debt  in  tiiue  o' 
inconsistent  witli  true  policy,  and  that  C,:. 
should  so  adjust  the  revenue  laws  as  to  cpui  ^ 
revenue  and  expenditure,  was  discussed  ou  iovcf,.- 
days  \\itliout  arriving  at  any  decision.  A  rig-ia! 
tloii  wa=  adopted  to  inquire  into  the  workiii"-  i  f  •,■(.,, 
Iteciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  aud  the  c-j;V. 
diency  of  abrogating  it.  The  bill  placing  S?>0,00o,i'--f. 
at  tlie  disposal  of  tlie  President  to  acquire  Cuba, 
diseusccd  at  ditlerent  times,  and  several  amer, 
Wi  re  oifered  ;  one  by  Foot,  of  Vermont,  thai  i,< 
meut  be  made  till  the  treaty  be  ratiticd  by  tli'.-  t 
Stnte- ;  a  subs.'it  ite  for  tlL,  by  Pugh,  of  Oijio,  th  ii  t.o 
payments  made  underthis  actshall  e.xeeed  S 1  n  , 
000;  and  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  by  Doolittle.  of  'An. 
cousin,  to  appropriate  $30,000,000  to  enable  the  I'th,. 
dent  to  purchase  territory  in  Yucatan,  Cenlr:;!  tr 
South  America,  on  which  a  free  negro  nation  rnav  te 
located  under  the  guarantee  of  the  United  Sta"i<!»- 
but  no  decisive  action  was  taken  on  any  of  thera' 
The  Committee  on  'i'errilories  reported  against  lU 
petition  of  Olleilly,  Speed  and  Slialf  ner,  asliti:;;  fof 
means  to  enable  them  to  construct  a  telegraph  to  tLc 
Pacific.  The  Post  Ofiice  Committee,  on  the  lltli.  rr. 
ported  a  bill  abolishing  the  franking  privilege  ;  and  .-.r; 
the  12th,  one  authorizing  the  Post  Master  Geiier:i!  i.j 
contract  fur  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  for  its 
years,  in  steamers  between  any  ports  of  tlie  Unite  J 
States  and  l^urojie,  bi-monthly  to  Liverjiool,  mon;:j;i 
via  Soutli.'unpton  to  Bremen  and  Havre,  resjieclivi  ir  ■ 
provided  the  total  expense  shall  not  exceed  JjOO.C"") 
per  annum;  the  government  ngrctiug  to  make  r.-u 
ucv,-  contracts,  but  to  give  the  same  parties  any  aj'ii- 
tional  mails  required  at  the  same  rates.  Johiiso:!,  <  f 
Tennessee,  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Presideiit  !•■• 
instructed  to  request  the  heads  of  departnier.is  iv 
prepare  their  estimates  for  ISGO,  on  the  ba-:is  c' 
not  exceeding  .$50,000,000  exclusive  of  the  interest  er. 
the  national  debt.  The  Senators  from  Oregon  t(.ei. 
their  seats  on  the  1-ltli.  The  majority  report  o.'"  ...o 
Judiciary  Coiumiti.ee,  on  the  case  of  the  ludiwi' 
Senators,  was  adopted. 

The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  on  the  !t!i 
a  resolution  directing  the  Third  Auditor  Geiieii  1  iv 
examine  the  accounts  relating  to  the  Indian  wars 
Oregon  aud  Wasliiugton  Territories,  in  18j-3-'.;. 
report  to  the  House  next  winter.    The  Legisi.v!;-.!- 
Executive  and  Judicial  Appropriation  bill  bein--  v.-i- 
der  discussion  in  Committee  of  ilie  Whole,  L,; .i 
of  Illinois,  moved  to  strike  out  the  appropriali  ;;i  :.: 
the  safe  keeping  of  prisoners,  on  the  ground  t;i:ii  •> 
was  for  the  detention  of  fugitive  slaves,  previoa'  t..~- 
tri.al ;  but  the  motion  was  rejected.    The  Hou-e. 'i 
the  9th,  concurred  in  various  amendments  to  the  t.;"- 
and  passed  it.    Tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Aihiir-  r^■ 
ported  back  the  bill  ajipropriating  $30,000,000  to 
tie  difficulties  with  Sjiaiu,  and  purchase  (.'uba,  ■' 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
of  Mississijipi,  gave  notice  that  he  will  olferan  am  .-' 
ment,  substituting  the  word  '•  take'' for  ■'pureln-t 
The  Senate  bill  admitting  Oregon  into  the  Uni'in 
reported  back  from  the  Committee  ou  Terr:''.-  '- 
withoul  change,  on  the  lOth,  was  debated  ou  Ih.-.'.  •  - 
the  two  succeeding  days,  and  all  amendments  '  y 
rcjeeied,  was  passed  on  the  12th,  yeas  11-t.  nay--  •'  ' 
A  bill  was  jiassed  on  the  14th, "  establishing  '  '  ''[-^ 
new  jiosi  routes,  aud  authorizing  the  Post  M^-i'-' 
General  to  contract  fi^r  carrying  the  mails  aecor^.  '.. 
to  existing  laws,  on  all  the  "public  road?  which 
been  or  shall  be  constr\ictcd.    A  motion  to  f 
the  rules  to  introduce  a  bill  reviving  aud  coat, 
for  two  years  the  Treasury  Note  act,  was  no^^i- 
87  to  110.    The  Representative,  from  OrC;40ii  >v., 
niitted  on  the  15th. 
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From  the  Journal  (if  the  late  Miirgaret  Woods. 

VARIOUS  MOTIVES  FOR  LEAVING  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  FRIENDS. 

DilFcrent  motives  may  induce  various  indi- 
viduals of  our  Society  to  quit  it.  Perhaps  the 
most  general  one  is,  that  the  way  is  too  strait 
and  narrow  to  suit  their  inclinations,  and  that 
they  do  not  much  trouble  themselves  to  examine 
farther.  I  think  there  are  others  who  feel  some 
serious  impressions,  some  desires  to  prepare  for  a 
heavenljf  mansion,  who  yet  perhaps  entertain  the 
opinion  that  there  is  more  strictness  amongst  us 
than  is  necessary.  They  want  to  be  religious 
without  so  much  of  humiliation  and  the  cross,  and 
hope  to  satisfy  their  minds  with  some  forms  of 
religious  worship,  which  they  find  their  own 
powers  will  enable  them  to  practice,  and  upon 
which  they  can  look  hack  with  self-complacency. 

And  I  think  there  are  likewise  some  who,  Avith 
devout  and  religious  feelings,  are  led  to  believe, 
that  a  conformity  to  some  outward  ceremonies  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  become  members  of  Christ's 
kingdom.   These  sentiments  have  perhaps  gained  , 
additional  force  from  the  comparison  of  their  own  1 
spiritual  experiences  with  the  description  of  those 
of  others.    They  are  in  haste  to  participate  in  a  ' 
spiritual  supper;  and  if  they  meet  with  those  ' 
who  invite  them  to  partake  of  the  elementary ' 
bread  and  wine,  distributed  at  what  is  called  the 
communion- table,  and  who  express  their  own 
satisfaction  in  so  doing,  they  arc  flattered  with  ' 
the  hope  that  they  may  there,  in  the  breaking  of 
bread,  find  Him  whom  their  souls  desire.  And 
if  the  practice  of  such  forms  be  accompanied  with 
faith,  if  the  spiritual  senses  are  refreshed,  and 
the  fruit  produced  is  holy,  I  should  hardly  dare 


to  endeavor  to  shake  the  faith  of  such  in  the  use 
of  them,  however  unimportant  they  might  appear 
to  me;  I  should  rather  consider  them  like  the 
meat  offered  to  idols,  which  either  eaten  of,  or  ab- 
stained from  in  faith,  would  meet  with  acceptance. 

I  doubt  whether  some  religious  minds  may 
not  let  in  a  degree  of  despondency,  from  com- 
paring their  own  feelings  with  those  described 
by  others.  They  hear  them  speak  of  spiritual 
enjoyments  and  communications,  which  upon 
close  examination  they  cannot  appropriate  to 
themselves ;  therefore  fears  and  doubts  intrude, 
that  lead  them  to  think  they  are  not  in  the  right 
way.  But  if  with  sincerity  of  heart  they  endeavor 
to  walk  before  God  in  humility  and  fear,  desiring 
to  love  him  above  all,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties 
he  re<jiuires  of  them,  they  may  rest  assured  that 
they  are  the  objects  of  Divine  regard,  and  that 
he  will  dispense  to  them  that  portion  of  spiritual 
food  which  is  profitable  for  them.  I  believe  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  descriptions  of  spir- 
itual feelings.  Some  persons  would  perhaps  only 
say  that  their  minds  were  in  a  state  of  comfort- 
able, solemn  silence,  when  others  would  venture 
to  put  a  higher  stamp  upon  it,  and  say,  that  they 
sat  under  the  overshadowing  wing  of  Divine  love 
The  same  difference  would  most  likely  occur  in 
many  other  things,  and  probably  arises,  in  part 
at  least,  from  natural  warmth  of  feeling  and 
temper.  But  these  feelings  are  not  the  test  by 
which  we  are  to  be  tried.  The  language  of  our 
blessed  Lord  is,  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  com- 
mandments ;"  if  our  conduct  evince  this  love,  we 
are  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  need  not  doubt 
that  we  shall  be  owned  by  him  hereafter. 

To  the  class  of  the  first  description,  it  would 
be  well  to  recommend  serious  inquiry;  to  ad- 
monish them  to  contemplate  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  whether  there  be  not  something  to 
be  thought  of,  and  something  to  be  done,  in  order 
to  a  preparation  for  that  state  in  which  we  are  to 
be  finally  placed  hereafter ;  whether  a  life  of  dis- 
sipation and  negligence  will  make  us  fit  subjects 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

If  the  second  class  were  to  read  the  Scriptures 
attentively,  and  consider  the  holiness  of  life  and 
conversation  there  enjoined,  and  the  purity  of 
heart  necessary  to  gain  an  entrance  into  Christ's 
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kingdom,  ttey  would  see  tliat  the  cross,  and  the 
holy  discipline  which  it  enjoins,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to,  in  order  to  salvation ;  neither  can  any 
outward  forms  be  substituted  in  its  room,  or 
serve  as  an  equivalent.  Under  the  dispensation 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  under  that  of  the  Gospel, 
forms  and  ceremonies  would  avail  nothing  with- 
out the  devotion  of  the  heart.  G-od,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophets,  expresses  his  abhorrence 
of  their  sacrifices  and  vain  oblations,  when  their 
iniquities  had  separated  them  from  him.  And 
our  Saviour  declares  that  it  is  not  one  or  the 
other  place  that  makes  worship  acceptable,  but 
that  "  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

The  third  class  seem  to  me,  after  having  be- 
gun in  the  spirit,"  to  seek  to  be  "  made  perfect 
in  the  flesh."  They  have  felt  some  spiritual  de- 
sires raised,  some  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  bread 
and  water  of  life ;  and  I  trust,  if  they  had  abode 
in  simplicity  and  patience,  without  seeking  high 
things  for  themselves,  they  would  in  due  time 
have  been  replenished  therewith.  If  they  think 
that  they  have  found  a  readier  way  of  attaining 
them  through  ordinances,  let  them  reflect  that 
the  ordinances  can  be  but  the  means,  not  the  end. 
Let  them  beware  of  mistaking  a  warmth  of  im- 
agination for  the  fervor  of  piety,  or  of  considering 
any  exalted  feelings,  or  the  practice  of  any  cere- 
monial observances,  as  a  proof  of  their  religious 
advancement.  Rather  let  them  examine  them- 
selves by  a  different  touchstone;  see  whether 
their  love  to  God  and  man  increases;  whether 
they  are  in  that  state  of  humility  to  which  a 
blessing  is  annexed,  and  whether  they  abound  in 
righteousness  and  good  works. 


THE  DIVINE  LIFE — ITS  NATURE. 
(Continued  from  page  371.) 

There  is  one  species  of  idolatry  which  stands 
forth  as  of  a  somewhat  higher  order  than  all 
others.  The  Persians  erected  neither  statues, 
temples,  nor  altars,  but  regarded  them  with  con- 
tempt :  for,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  they 
did  not  believe,  like  the  Greekf ,  that  the  gods 
had  human  forms.  The  name  of  Zeus  (or  Jupi- 
ter) they  applied  to  the  entire  vault  of  heaven. 
They  sacrificed  to  the  sun  and  moon,  to  the  earth, 
fire,  water,  and  the  winds.  And  who  can  wonder 
that  these  men  of  the  East,  having  once  ceased 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  should  fall 
down  and  worship  as  the  Supreme,  that  Sun 
whose  face  was  hidden  from  them  by  the  excess 
and  splendor  of  his  light.  Not  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  not  their  weak  feIlow_,  they  saw  in 
him  the  \ery  type  of  majesty,  sublimity,  and 
glory,  the  nearest  approximation  to  ubiquity,  and 
a  power  to  both  curse  and  bless,  before  which  it 
was  natural  to  stand  in  awe.  And  if  their 
thoughts  were  still  earthly,  and  if  they,  as  well 
as  other  idolaters,  sought  the  living  among  the 
dead,  and  the  infinite  among  the  finite,  we  can- 


not charge  them  with  the  grossness  and  absurditj' 
of  worshipping  gold,  and  wood,  and  stone.  Still 
it  was  the  creature,  and  not  the  Creator,  these 
Persians  worshipped,  and  in  such  worship  their 
souls  found  no  divine  life. 

When  we  cut  off  the  vast  domains  of  idol- 
worship,  we  greatly  circumscribe  the  limits  within 
which  we  are  to  look  for  the  divine  life  We 
have  to  do  now  only  with  those  systems  whose 
central  doctrine  is  the  unity,  and  spirituality,  and 
invisibility  of  God.  But  we  cannot  assume  that 
even  all  these  systems  are  capable  of  producing 
or  fostering  the  true  life  of  God  in  the  human 
soul.  It  may  be,  for  aught  we  can  determine 
beforehand,  that  most  or  all  of  them  are  mixed 
with  elements  that  not  only  do  not  produce  it^ 
but  are  fatal  to  its  existence.  For  instance,  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  god — one,  spiritual  and 
invisible — that  is  malignant,  and  that  delights  in 
wrono;  and  suflFering.  The  state  of  mind  which 
the  worship  of  such  a  god  will  produce  must  be 
essentially  difi'erent  from  that  which  is  produced 
by  the  worship  of  the  God  of  love.  In  each  case 
the  maxim  will  be  found  true,  "  Like  God,  like 
worshipper."  And  the  mental  opposites  thus 
produced  cannot  be  alike  the  divine  life. 

But  even  where  there  is  no  distinct  apprehen- 
sion of  God  as  malignant,  the  truth  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  errors  either  in  the  way  of  excess  or 
of  defect,  that  shall  effectually  prevent  its  proper 
action  on  the  soul.  "  A  knowledge  of  God  is 
found,"  says  Isaac  Taylor,  "to  avail  little  apart 
from  the  knowledge  of  ourselves;  and  unless 
some  genuine  emotions  of  contrition  have  broken 
down  the  pride  of  the  heart,  the  abstract  truth  of 
the  divine  unity  seems  only  to  inflame  our  arro- 
gance, and  to  prepare  us  to  be  inexorable  and 
cruel.  So  it  was  in  the  system  of  Mohammed ; 
it  had  no  true  philanthropy,  because  it  had  no 
humiliation,  no  penitence,  and  no  method  of  pro- 
pitiation. The  Koran  does  indeed  teach  and 
inspire  a  profound  reverence  toward  God ;  and  it 
has  actually  produced  among  its  adherents,  and 
in  an  eminent  degree,  that  prostration  of  the  soul 
in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being  which 
becomes  rational  creatures.  But  at  this  point  it 
stops :  Moslem  humiliation  has  no  tears,  and  as 
it  does  not  reach  the  depths  of  a  heartfelt  repent- 
ance, so  neither  is  it  cheered  by  that  gratitude 
which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  pardon. 
No  sluices  of  sorrow  are  opened  by  its  devotions; 
the  aficctions  are  not  softened ;  there  is  a  feverish 
heat  among  the  passions,  but  no  moisture.  Faith 
and  confidence  towards  God  are  bold  rather  than 
submissive,  and  the  soul  of  the  believer,  basking 
in  the  presumption  of  the  divine  favor,  might  be 
compared  to  the  scorched  Arabian  desert,  arid  as 
it  is,  and  unproductive,  and  liable  to  be  heaved 
into  billows  by  the  hurricane." 

"  All  religious  history,"  says  the  same  author, 
"  may  be  appealed  to  in  attestation  of  this  aver- 
ment, that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  is  the  only  one  which  has  ever 
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genei'ated  an  efficacious  and  tender-spirited  phi- 
lanthropy. It  is  this  doctrine,  and  no  other,  that 
brings  into  combination  the  sensitiveness  and  the 
zeal  necessary  to  the  vigor  of  practical  good-will 
toward  our  fellow-men.  Exclude  this  truth,  as  it 
is  excluded  by  skeptical  philosophy,  and  then 
philanthropy  becomes  vapid  matter  of  theory  and 
meditation.  Distort  it  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  the  zeal  of  charity  is  exchanged  for  the 
rancor  of  proselytism.  Quash  it,  as  the  Koran 
does,  and  there  springs  up  in  the  bosoms  of  men 
a  hot  and  active  intolerance.  The  Christian,  and 
he  alone,  is  expansively  and  assiduously  com- 
passionate; and  this  not  merely  because  he  has 
been  formally  enjoined  to  perform  the  seven 
works  of  mercy,  but  because  his  own  heart  has 
been  softened  throughout  its  very  substance; 
because  tears  have  become  a  usage  of  his  moral 
life;  and  because  he  has  obtained  a  vivid  con- 
sciousness of  that  divine  compassion,  rich  and 
free,  which  sheds  beams  of  hope  upon  all  man- 
kind." 

There  may  have  been  a  period  in  the  mental 
history  of  Mohammed,  a  period  of  meditation  and 
fermentation,  when  the  presentation  of  a  New 
Testament,  or  the  exhibition  of  a  pure  Christi- 
anity in  a  practical  form,  might  have  saved  him 
from  those  delusions  by  which  he  deceived  first 
himself  and  then  others,  and  have  made  him  an 
apostle  of  Christ  with  no  sword  but  that  of  the 
Spirit.  And  it  is  certain  that,  however  much  of 
imposture  was  mingled  with  his  pretensions, 
Mohammed  "  kindled,  from  side  to  side  of  the 
Eastern  World,  an  extraordinary  abhorrence  of 
idol-worship,  and  actually  cleansed  the  plains  of 
Asia  from  the  long- settled  impurities  of  poly- 
theism." But  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  failed 
to  awaken  in  himself,  or  in  his  followers,  a  divine 
life,  if  that  life  involves  in  it  the  elements  of 
humility  and  love,  and  does  not  consist  in  a 
tyrannous,  burning,  and  malignant  fanaticism. 

Nor  can  we  regard  all  the  religiousness  that  is 
found  within  Christendom,  and  which  possesses 
some  Christian  element,  as  necessarily  consti- 
tuting a  divine  life.  The  mere  formalist  who 
says  his  prayers  at  certain  times,  and  at  all  other 
times  forgets  that  there  is  a  Grod,  and  the  devout 
man  who  gives  to  Grod  his  heart,  and  does  it  in 
the  market-place  as  well  as  in  the  closet;  the 
Italian  bandit  who  goes  forth  to  rapine  and  mur- 
der, and  returns  to  his  unhallowed  cave  to  give 
thanks  to  the  Virgin  Mary  for  his  successes,  and 
the  humble,  honest,  hard-working  man  who  ac- 
knowledges the  kindness  of  Providence  in  the 
driest  crust  upon  his  table,  and  confides  in  the 
love  of  that  Saviour  to  whom  he  has  intrusted  the 
most  precious  interests  of  his  soul;  the  self- 
righteous  Pharisee  who  proudly  thanks  Grod  that 
he  is  better  than  other  men,  and  the  penitent 
publican  who  dares  not  to  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
but  cries,  "  Grod  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner;" 
the  bitter,  relentless  persecutor,  whose  eyes  glare 
with  the  lustre  of  hatred  while  he  applies  his 


torch  to  the  fagots  that  are  to  consume  his  vic- 
tim, and  the  martyr,  fastened  to  the  stake,  with 
love  to  his  enemies  in  his  heart  and  prayer  for 
their  forgiveness  on  his  lips;  these  cannot  be 
spiritually  one.  They  may  bear  the  Christian 
name  in  common,  but  in  real  character  they  are 
separated  from  each  other  as  far  as  the  east  is 
distant  from  the  west. 

There  is  one  species  of  religiousness  which  has 
prevailed  much  under  a  Christian  form,  as  well 
as  under  others,  and  which  has  made  large  pre- 
tensions to  be  the  divinest  life  of  all :  we  mean 
the  ascetic.  The  description  which  Cowper  gives 
of  the  life  of  a  monk,  and  his  argument  on  its 
true  character,  are  sufficient  for  our  present 
' purpose : — 

' '  His  dwelling  a  recess  in  some  rude  rock  ; 

Books,  beads,  and  maple-dish,  his  meagre  stock  ; 
In  shirt  of  hair  and  weeds  of  canvas  dress'd, 
Girt  with  a  bell-rope  that  the  pope  has  bless'd ; 
Adust  with  stripes  told  out  for  every  crime, 
And  sore  tormented  long  before  his  time  :  *    *  * 

"  His  works,  his  abstinence,  his  zeal  allow'd. 
You  think  him  humble- — God  accounts  him  proud. 
High  in  demand,  though  lowly  in  pretence, 
Of  all  his  conduct  this  the  genuine  sense — 
My  penitential  stripes,  my  streaming  blood, 
Have  purchased  heaven,  and  prove  my  title  good." 

The  inspired  records  of  Christianity  make  no 
reference  to  asceticism  except  to  condemn  it. 
The  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  the  "  neglecting  of 
the  body"  as  "  having  a  show  of  wisdom."  It 
was  one  of  "  the  commandments  and  doctrines 
of  men"  against  which  he  solemnly  warned  the 
church  of  Christ.    It  had  originated  in  one  of 
the  vain  philosophies  of  the  East,  which  taught 
that  the  present  world  had  derived  its  existence 
from  two  causes  or  principles,  the  one  good  and 
the  other  evil.    The  former  was  identified  with 
light,  or  was  regarded  as  its  parent  and  the  parent 
of  spirit.    The  latter  was  identified  with  darkness, 
or  was  regarded  as  its  parent  and  the  parent  of 
all  matter.    Matter  was,  therefore,  essentially 
evil,  and  the  inference  was  direct  that  the  sal- 
vation of  man  involved  in  it  the  mortification 
of  his  material  frame,  if  not  its  ultimate  destruc- 
tion.   This  theory  insinuated  itself,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  into  the  modes  of  thinking 
and  feeling  among  Christians,  and  at  a  later 
period  acquired  an  almost  universal  ascendency. 
"  The  voluntary  (or  artificial)  humiliations — the 
worshipping  of  angels — the  sanctimonious  ab- 
stinences— the  human  traditions — the  specious 
piety,  and  the  idle  tormenting  of  the  body;  in  a- 
word,  all  the  elements  of  the  great  apostasy,  are 
designated  by  Paul  in  the  most  distinct  manner ; 
or  as  if  the  many-colored  corruptions  of  the  tenth 
century  had  vividly  passed  before  the  eye  of  the 
writer.    How  healthy  is  that  piety  and  that 
morality  which  he  recommends  in  opposition  to  • 
all  such  absurdities  I" 

The  practices  which  the  spirit  of  asceticism 
has  generated  in  the  Christian  church  have  not 
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been  more  salutary,  morally,  than  those  to  which 
it  has  given  rise  in  heathendom.  "  Turn  east- 
ward now" — we  resume  the  quotation  from  Cow- 
per : — 

"  Turn  eastward  now,  and  fancy  shall  apply 
To  your  weak  sight  her  telescopic  eye. 
The  Brahmin  kindles  on  his  own  bare  head 
The  sacred  fire,  self-torturing  his  trade. 
His  voluntary  pains,  severe  and  long. 
Would  give  a  barbarous  air  to  British  song  ; 
No  grand  inquisitor  could  worse  invent, 
Than  he  contrives  to  suffer  well  content. 

"  Which  is  the  saintlier  worthy  of  the  two  ? 
Past  all  dispute,  yon  anchorite,  say  you. 
Your  sentence  and  mine  differ.  What's  a  name  ? 
I  say  the  Brahmin  has  the  fairer  claim. 
If  suifering  Scripture  nowhere  recommends, 
Devised  by  self  to  answer  selfish  ends. 
Give  saintship,  then  all  Europe  must  agree. 
Ten  starveling  hermits  suffer  less  than  he." 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  Autohiography  of  JoHN  Jacques  Steel; 
of  Walton,  county  of  Sussex,  England. 

(Continued  from  page  373.) 

"About  a  fortnight  after  my  daughter's  death, 
when  farming  and  sinful  pursuits  occupied  me 
fully,  continuing  still  to  be  very  miserable  in 
mind,  without  any  permanent  desire  to  amend 
my  ways,  as  I  was  riding  one  morning  on  my 
farm,  all  in  one  moment  some  dark  and  wicked 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  hurled  from  me,  and  this 
one  startling  sentence  filled  up  all  the  space  of 
my  mind  ;  I  could  not  call  it  thought,  for  it  was 
like  a  loud  reproach,  clear  and  powerful;  and 
truly  with  it  God  did  write  bitter  things  in  my 
heart,  as  if  it  possessed  at  once  all  the  iniquities 
of  my  life  : — '  If  my  daughter  should  now  be  in 
hell,  it  must  be  all  my  fault,  for  I  have  set  be- 
fore her  an  example  of  iniquity  from  her  youth 
upward.'  Then  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  seized 
hold  upon  me,  and  for  some  time  I  believe  I 
partook  of  the  realities  of  the  horrors  of  them 
who  dwell  in  torment;  and  I  must  have  sunk 
under  these  dreadfully  awful  feelings,  had  not 
mercy  overshadowed  me,  though  I  comprehended 
it  not,  and  this  text  came  before  me :  '  And  I 
will  give  them  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new 
spirit  within  you ;  and  I  will  take  the  stony 
heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  I  will  give  them  a 
heart  of  flesh.'  And  then  this  prayer  was  raised 
in  me,  for  I  did  not,  I  could  not,  have  raised  it 
of  myself :  '  Lord,  take  this  stony  heart ;  give  me 
the  heart  of  flesh.'  I  never  before  this  knew 
what  it  was  to  pray  by  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  I  feel  sure  no  heart  can  raise  acceptable 
prayer  but  by  its  aid,  for  of  ourselves  we  can  do 
.nothing  pure  enough  for  a  God  of  purity.  But 
Satan,  my  hard  master,  then  came  in  like  a  flood, 
to  pumper  and  delude  me  with  this  suggestion  : 
'  But  I  am  not  worse  than  others.'  Such  a  de- 
lusion could  come  from  no  other  source  but  from 
the  father  of  lies,  for  he  had  long  kept  me  in 
the. bondage  of  despairing  the  possibility  of  de- 
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liverance  from  my  being  the  vilest  sinner,  and 
that  God  would  never  pardon  me,  so  I  miglxt  go 
on  and  indulge  in  sin.  And  he  had  filled  me 
with  an  indifi'erence  about  my  eternal  state ;  yet 
from  my  first  convictions  a  deep  horror  of  hell 
occasionally  stole  over  me ;  but  I  did  not  know 
that  this  was  the  Word  moving  on  the  dark  con- 
fused waters  of  my  soul,  preparing  it  in  his  own 
marvellous  way  for  a  new  creation  to  his  praise. 
The  Lord  knew  the  extent  of  my  weakness,  and 
lifted  up  his  standard  against  the  enemy,  and  put 
this  prayer  in  my  heart :  '  Lord,  save  me ;  I  have 
done  all  this  evil  in  thy  sight,  and  now  make  me 
a  monument  of  thy  mercy  in  doing  as  much  good 
in  thy  holy  cause  as  I  have  done  harm  in  it.' 

I  continued  my  way,  filled  with  new  feelings 
and  with  peace,  and  sustained  by  the  certain  assur- 
ance that  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  was 
greater  than  all  my  sins,  and  his  power  to  save 
unbounded.  My  horse  turned  into  a  wooded 
path.  I  do  not  know  that  I  guided  him,  for  I 
seemed  scarcely  to  be  in  the  body ;  but  as  I  was 
proceeding,  suddenly  a  most  indescribably  melo- 
dious sound  as  of  trumpets  arose  around  and 
over  my  head,  yet  with  the  gentleness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  a  breeze  on  a  sultry  day.  Heaven 
was,  I  am  certain,  opened  to  me,  and  that  these 
sounds  were  angelic  harmonies,  probably  rejoic- 
ings over  a  sinner  that  Christ  had  brought  re- 
penting. My  mountain  of  sin  was  at  once  re- 
moved, for  1  believed,  and  the  Lord  was  present 
with  me;  and  I  breathed  heavenly  air,  and  I 
was  fed  on  spiritual  food. 

Oh,  what  a  season  was  this  !  It  is  impossible 
for  my  mortal  tongue  to  describe  it,  or  how  it  was 
with  me.  At  this  distant  day  I  am,  when  I  often 
think  of  it,  raised  in  admiration  and  praise  that 
my  Lord  and  my  God  should  so  have  manifested 
himself  to  my  soul  while  in  this  decaying  body ; 
and,  as  if  to  confirm  and  seal  to  my  newly-en- 
lightened heart  that  it  really  was  himself,  as  it 
were,  talking  with  me,  that  he  should  salute  my 
outward  ear  with  heavenly  sounds.  But  again  ; 
Satan,  jealous  that  I  now  loved  God,  made  an- 
other effort  to  enter  and  possess  my  heart,  and 
brought  with  him  seven  other  spirits,  more  power- 
ful even,  if  possible,  than  that  which  had  dwelt 
so  long  with  it,  and  he  strove  hard  to  renew  his 
old  station ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  prevail, 
nor  even  to  break  down  my  continued  peace  and 
joy  in  believing.  My  horse,  as  he  had  been  long 
accustomed  to,  stopped  at  a  barn.  I  alighted 
and  went  in.  There  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  re- 
turned fervent  thanks  to  God  for  having  drawn 
me  to  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  the  friend  of  all  sin- 
ners; that  he  had  shown  me  the  measure  of  my 
sins,  and  made  me  hate  them  and  believe  that 
his  boundless  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus  could  pardon 
all,  black  its  they  were,  and  wash  them  all  away  in 
his  blood ;  and  that  he  had  enabled  me  to  resist 
my  great  enemy.  The  spirit  of  prayer  was  in- 
deed showered  on  me.  1  asked  for  the  conver- 
sion of  them  who  had  been  j)artners  in  sin  in  this 
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barn,  which,  hitherto  polluted  by  the  crimes  of 
many,  might  be  henceforth  a  place  for  prayer 
and  worship. 

I  then  rode  toward  my  house,  my  soul  abound- 
ing in  love  and  gratitude  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  banquet  at  which  I  had  been  restored  to  a 
new  life  and  state  of  being,  for  the  Lord  had 
himself  served  me  with  spiritual  meat  and  drink, 
bread  and  wine  at  his  own  table.  1  told  my  wife 
and  family,  on  reaching  my  house,  that  1  had 
actually  been  in  company  with  my  Saviour,  who 
had  shone  in  and  around  my  path,  and  pardoned 
all  my  sins.  I  believe  they  thought  me  mad  for 
a  time,  in  saying  this,  for  I  had  left  them  that 
morning  savage  as  a  lion,  and  covered  with 
scarlet  and  crimson  sins;  but  I  was  returned 
home  to  them,  ray  sins  washed  away  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  I  now  confided  to  my  dear  wife 
all  the  Lord's  dealings  with  me. 

Soon  after  this,  when  very  often  calculating 
upon  the  wonderful  possessions  the  Lord  had  be- 
stowed upon  me  in  opening  the  windows  of  heaven 
and  pouring  out  the  blessing  of  pardon  and  recon- 
ciliation through  my  adorable  Saviour,  and  the 
promise  of  grace — possessions  far  greater  than 
all  the  lands  of  this  world — I  felt  called  upon  to 
establish  family  worship,  that  I  might  every  day 
commemorate  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  at  stated 
times  with  my  dear  family,  and  until  this  day  I 
have,  through  many  buifettings  of  Satan  to  give 
it  up — not  seeing  rapid  fruit — still  continued 
the  practice,  and  can  thankfully  record  that  my 
prayers  have  been  answered,  and  I  will  by  the 
help  of  the  Lord  wrestle  on,  and  not  let  him  go 
till  he  bless  all  my  family,  for  he  has  fixed  it  as  an 
anchor  in  my  soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  that  he 
will  never  forsake  me  while  I  cleave  to  him,  and 
he  can  bring  forth  more  fruit  when  my  head  is 
laid  in  the  clods  of  the  valley.  It  is  often  sub- 
ject for  present  thankfulness  that  at  this  time  I 
was  sustained  under  periods  of  discouragement 
and  depression.  Scripture  sentences  kept  flow- 
ing into  my  mind  suited  to  build  me  up  in  Christ 
J esus,  though  I  do  not  think  I  read  a  whole  chap- 
ter through  from  the  time  I  left  school ;  yet,  no 
doubt,  during  my  education,  when  at  church, 
and  on  taking  up  my  children's  Bibles,  that  I 
had  stored  up  more  Scripture  than  I  was  aware 
of.  However,  this  we  know,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  able  to  bring  to  our  minds  as  a  remem- 
brance the  sacred  words  as  we  need  them.  I 
enjoyed  much  peace  for  a  few  days,  and  sought 
retirement  to  think  over  my  great  deliverance, 
but  I  had  then  to  learn  my  need  of  praying  un- 
ceasingly to  be  kept  from  falling  away.  This 
calm  was  followed  by  a  storm ;  for  nearly  three 
weeks  I  could  find  no  comfort,  and  was  beset 
with  strong  and  sore  temptations.  I  found  out 
that  I  was  only  a  babe  in  Christ;  that  I  must 
be  obedient  to  all  his  will,  and  be  led  by  him 
alone.  The  waves  did  awfully  roll  and  break 
over  me ;  by  prayer  alone  I  was  able  to  keep  my 
hold  on  the  E,ock  of  Ages.    But  he  spake  peace 
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to  my  soul,  and  restored  me  when  he  had  tried 
me  in  the  fire.  After  this  I  was  led  to  warn  my 
old  associates  of  their  danger,  and  tell  them  of 
the  mercy  that  would  be  extended  to  them  if 
they  would  only  repent  and  believe.  Strength 
was  wonderfully  given  me  in  these  early  days  of 
my  conversion  to  overcome  the  shame  that  would 
arise  at  the  remembrance  of  my  own  former  sinful 
state,  but  this  was  soon  changed  into  pity  for 
them,  and  doubled  my  earnestness  to  urge  them 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  before  it  would 
be  too  late,  and  [  wonder  too  how  then  I  rose 
above  the  fear  of  man  to  go  and  warn  some 
above  myself  in  life  who  appeared  to  be  reli- 
gious, but  were  living  in  sin.  During  my  un- 
converted career,  so  ignorant  was  I,  that  1  thought 
there  were  only  two  classes — bad  and  good ;  but 
now  it  seemed  those  who  added  hypocrisy  to  other 
sins  must  be  a  great  ofi'ence  to  God.  These  would 
manifest  extreme  contempt,  adding,  '  0,  you  say 
so;'  but,  nevertheless,  I  warned  them  the  eye 
that  never  sleeps  records  all  sins  in  the  one  great 
book.  By  degrees  old  associates  met  together  in 
the  barn  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible.  And 
not  in  vain  :  our  efibrts  were  blessed  of  Grod ;  one 
became  a  changed  character,  and  another  through 
faith  has  been  gathered  to  his  eternal  rest. 

At  this  time,  I  regularly  attended  church  and 
held  a  prayer-meeting  each  Sunday  morning  in  a 
cottage,  also  the  reading  of  prayers  at  another 
cottage  in  the  week.  The  excellent  clergyman 
sent  his  groom  when  prevented  attending  him- 
self. This  man  was  diflident,  and  would  put  the 
book  into  my  hands,  and  I  read  for  the  occasion. 
But  I  soon  felt  this  to  be  dry-bone  work,  with  no 
life  in  it,  and  did  not  reach  our  conditions  and 
diseases,  and  I  did  not  like  to  ofi"end  the  good 
clergyman,  but  found  I  must  ask  for  new  and 
fresh  supplies,  and  share  it  with  the  sensible 
folk  around  me.  And  this  led  me  to  see  that 
the  church  was  too  much  in  form  for  my  new 
life ;  and  though  I  had  not  before  thought  much 
about  religious  sects,  but  now  I  inquired  into  the 
matter,  and  I  prayed  for  direction  at  that  time, 
and  then  joined  the  Baptists.  But  perhaps  I 
should  be  more  free,  and  have  and  enjoy  more 
liberty  in  working  for  my  Great  Master,  if  sepa- 
rated from  all,  only  taking  my  Bible  for  my  text 
and  creed. 

Soon  after  this,  I  was  wounded  in  my  mind  by 
the  remarks  of  a  good  man  one  day,  to  the  efibct 
that  from  my  not  being  educated  for  the  minis- 
try, I  was  not  fit  to- preach.  'Sir,'  I  replied, 
'  did  you  learn  to  preach  the  gospel  at  college  ?' 
for  1  had  heard  what  idle  lads  they  are  there. 
He  said,  '  Perhaps,  I  did  not.'  Then  1  said, 
'  Why  should  I  not  be  taught  to  preach  Christ 
Jesus  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  you  ?'  and  I 
asked  him  if  there  were  none  able  to  preach  but 
them  who  went  to  college.  '  He  would  not  say 
that,'  he  replied.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not 
find  that  John  the  Baptist  went  to  college,  or 
advised  any  other  learning  but  learning  to  re- 
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pent ;  that  Christ  did  not  pick  out  college  lads, 
but  poor,  ignorant  working  men,  and  breathed  on 
them  of  his  own  Spirit  and  sent  them  forth  to 
give  freely  and  without  price.  I  did  not  incline 
to  listen  longer  to  this  dear  friend;  we  were  near 
the  spot  where  the  Lord  had  so  remarkably  met 
me,  and  I  then  prayed  earnestly  that  my  Lord 
would  show  me  which  was  right  in  regard  to  my 
preaching,  and  it  was  brought  clearly  to  me  that 
I  must  do  my  best,  and  go  on  to  warn  sinners  of 
the  error  of  their  ways. 

I  have  been  often  discouraged  for  a  time  by 
the  harsh  remarks  of  persons,  who,  living  far 
from  Grod,  are  only  moralists ;  and  though  I  well 
know  that  I  could  preach  better  if  I  had  more 
learning,  yet  my  Lord  does  not  require  impossi- 
bilities, and  has  often  cleared  my  way  through 
much  opposition,  and  turned  all  to  my  good,  for 
these  things  have  kept  me  nearer  to  himself,  and 
he  has  kept  me  from  feeling  and  showing  re- 
venge toward  my  persecutors.  '  He  that  shall 
endure  unto  the  end  shall  be  saved he  knoweth 
the  way  that  I  take,  and  when  he  has  tried  me 
I  shall  be  brought  forth  as  gold. 

It  now  became  the  business  of  my  life,  when 
not  engaged  on  my  farm,  to  read  the  Scriptures 
to  the  ignorant,  to  visit  the  sick,  and  preach  as 
well  as  1  could  the  gospel,  and  let  no  opportunity 
escape  me  of  showing  the  Lord's  great  love  to 
sinners.  And  I  have  found  the  work  good  for 
my  own  soul,  for  I  have  often  been  refreshed 
when  endeavoring  to  enlighten  others.  I  do  not 
admit  that  dark  unscriptura!  notion  that  some  are 
designed  for  eternal  woe.  The  Bible  says,  '  Elect 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  blood 
of  sprinkling,'  and  that  '  Christ  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all.'  '  He  is  long  suffering  to  usward, 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance.'  Let  none  fancy 
themselves  left  out.  I  consider  that  if  a  man  die 
eternally,  it  is  his  own  fault.  What  more  could 
God  liave  done  than  send  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,  and  the  Spirit  that  lighteth 
EVciRY  MAN  that  cometh  into  the  vjutidf  So  it 
wiil  be  our  own  neglect  if  we  miss  the  great 
salvation — Christ  died  for  all!  See  that,  all ! 
all !  Who  is  left  out  ?  None,  if  they  will  but 
come.  But  I  find  some  people  stick  more  to 
traditions  of  men  even  in  these  days  than  to  the 
law  of  Christ  Jesus.  We  must  all  do  our  part — 
work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  remember  that  he  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds.  I  have  sometimes  tried 
to  arrange  sermons,  but  it  did  not  do,  for 
when  I  began  to  repeat  it,  other  texts  than  those 
I  had  planned  to  introduce  came  so  forcibly  before 
me,  and  more  suited,  no  doubt,  to  my  congrega- 
tion ;  so  I  found  it  best  to  make  my  Bible  my 
constant  companion,  and  keep  near  to  mt/  guide. 
Sometimes  in  preaching  I  come  to  a  stop  and 
wait  on  his  teaching,  and  he  brings  into  my  re- 
membrance of  his  word  to  my  astonishment.  It 
is  the  Holy  Spirit  that  opens  Scripture  and  I 
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giveth  life.  On  looking  over  the  poor  people 
around  me,  my  tears  often  flow  to  think  of  the 
condescending  goodness  of  the  Lord,  who  has 
opened  a  way  for  escape  from  eternal  death, 
through  the  ofl"ering  of  the  body  of  Christ  on 
the  cross — once  for  all,  and  so  plain  that  a  way- 
faring man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein. 

0  that  I  had  the  power  to  set  forth  to  all  the 
profligates  upon  earth  an  idea  of  the  bitter  fruits 
they  will  have  to  reap,  if  they  continue  in  sin, 
and  the  troubles  they  are  planting  for  them- 
selves, even  if  the  Lord  should  in  mercy  call 
them,  as  he  has  done  me ;  blessed  be  his  holy 
name.  They  little  know  how  much  they  may  have 
to  bear  from  evil  thoughts  that  will  arise  again 
and  again,  as  I  find  it  to  be  the  case  even  some- 
times when  bending  the  knee  in  family  or  public 
prayer.  I  am  harassed  and  perplexed  by  these 
presenting  themselves  in  their  worst  form ;  but 
the  '  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,'  into 
which  I  flee,  and  through  grace  find  a  shelter. 
He  is  a  present  help  in  time  of  need,  he  covers 
my  head  in  the  day  of  battle,  '  according  as  I 
hope  in  him.' 

In  reference  to  different  places  I  visit,  I  am 
sometimes  permitted  to  see  some  turned  to  the 
Lord.  I  feel  constrained  to  sow  the  seed,  or  woe 
is  me.  At  Bawdsey  Ferry,  Suffolk,  a  poor  dying 
woman  assured  me  that  all  her  trust  was  in  her 
Saviour ;  and  a  poor  man  in  the  Preventive  ser- 
vice gave  up  reading  novels  and  atheistical  books 
in  his  long  hours  of  watching,  and  took  to  his 
Bible.  I  visited  the  dying  bed  of  this  dear 
brother.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  as  I  was 
quitting  his  room,  and  said,  '  Don't  neglect  this 
place,  sir;'  and  there  we  still  keep  up  meetings, 
and  hope  to  entice  some  who  like  better  to 
wander  idly  on  the  shore  than  to  meet  for  wor- 
ship. And  we  shall  yet  reap,  if  we  faint  not ; 
we  must  fulfil  our  duties,  leave  the  increase  to 
Him  who  will  in  his  own  good  time  bring  it 
forth  to  his  glory.  My  mind  felt  drawn  some 
time  since  to  visit  the  poor  people  at  Nacton 
Union,  finding  that  chaplains  only  visit  these 
houses  once  a  week.  Forlorn  and  dreary,  in- 
deed, must  be  the  feeling  of  the  poor  therein, 
who  know  not  the  one  great  Refuge.  I  was 
much  harassed  in  my  attempts  to  comfort  these 
poor  people.  The  chaplain  desired  the  police  to 
prevent  my  preaching,  even  outside  the  house  ; 
he  lodged  a  complaint  against  me  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians.  The  chairman,  a  gentleman, 
honored  and  beloved  by  all  his  own  people  for  his 
kindness  and  bounty,  asked,  '  Does  Mr.  Steel 
make  a  charge  for  preaching  V  He  was  told 
'No.'  He  then  said,  '  Well,  then,  let  him  go 
on.'  One  at  the  board  said,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, '  I  wish  we  had  many  more  such.' 

J  met  the  chaplain  a  short  time  after  this.  He 
said,  '  You  have  no  right  to  assemble  the  people 
— you  shall  be  put  down  if  I  spend  every  shil- 
ling to  do  it.'  I  replied,  '  Do  you  remember 
what  the  apostle  says  ?   "  For  the  weapons  of  our 
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warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  strong  holds,'"  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  receive  this,  and  I  added  kindly,  '  Don't  spend 
your  money  about  me,  it  is  not  worth  your  while.' 
He  left  me,  poor  man,  very  much  displeased ; 
but  took  my  advice  and  kept  his  money  in  his 
purse.  The  Lord  has  overruled  all  for  my  good, 
and  I  am  encouraged  to  go  on. 

[To  be  cuncluded.] 


CIRCULAR  OP  THE  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OP 
FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries 
to  the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the 
Fourth  month,  the  Corresponding  Committee 
would  press  upon  Friends  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  importance  of  furnishing  full  and  accurate 
answers  to  all  the  Queries,  and  of  forwarding 
their  reports  seasonablj/  to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  dona- 
tions to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  in  de- 
ciding what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
shall  be  sent  to  each,  by  the  information  given 
in  its  report.  Hence  those  Auxiliaries  that 
do  not  report  in  time,  are  liable  to  be  left  out  in 
the  distribution. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every 
case,  how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  forwarded  ; 
and  their  receipt  should  aliaays  he  promptly  ac- 
knowledged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  No.  116  North 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kimbee, 
Charles  Y^arnall, 
Samuel  Bettle,  jr.. 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

Philad.,  Second  mo.,  1859. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals 
have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  the  Auxiliary  during  the  past 
year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  sold  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past 
year  ? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are 
there  belonging  to  the  Auxiliary  ? 

4.  What  number  of  fiimilies  of  Friends  reside 
within  its  limits  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within 
your  limits  not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  good  clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper  ? 
If  so,  how  many  ?  j 

6.  How  many  memhers  of  our  Society,  capa- 
ble of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may 
probably  be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your 
limits  '/ 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to 
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supply  those  within  its  limits,  who  are  not  duly 
furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
would  it  be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association 
to  furnish  gratuitously,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary 
to  supply  each  family  ? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order 
to  furnish  each  member  of  our  religious  Society, 
capable  of  reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy, 
and  unable  to  purchase  it  ? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are 
now  on  hand  ? 

a  promising  aprican. 

We  find  an  interesting  account  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  Missions,"  of  an  African,  born  in  Abys- 
sinia. When  an  infant,  he  was  stolen  as  a 
slave  by  the  Arabian  Moslems  and  sold  to  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  the  Persian  government.  He 
is  now  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  quite  good- 
looking,  black  as  ebony,  but  with  the  peculiar 
regular  features  of  the  Abyssinian  race,  and  with 
some  of  the  African  features  so  familiar  in 
America.  He  came  to  Tripoli  recently,  from 
Bagdad,  on  his  way  to  some  country  where  he 
could  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience  and  study  the 
gospel,  without  fear  of  molestation,  so  as  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  do  good.  Every  effort  had  been 
used  to  convert  him  to  the  Papal  faith,  desiring 
to  send  him  to  Rome  or  Paris.  Mr.  Jessup  ex- 
presses much  confidence  in  his  piety.  From 
Tripoli  he  went  to  Beirut,  desiring  to  go  to  the 
Seminary  at  Abeih,  or  to  the  Protestant  College 
at  Malta.  He  said  that  "  he  had  but  one  desire, 
and  that  was  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ." 
After  consultation  with  the  brethren  at  Beirut, 
it  was  deemed  best  to  yield  to  his  expressed  pre- 
ference to  go  to  Malta.  He  is  quick  in  appre- 
hension, dignified  in  manner,  and  effective  in 
argument.  Speaking  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
Turkish  languages,  and  conversing  quite  well  in 
French,  he  gives  promise  of  being  a  useful  man 
in  the  future. —  Col.  Herald. 


Lines  suggested  on  visiting  a  Friends'"  Meeting  House, 
and  hearing  the  tolling  of  a  bell  in  the  vicinity. 

There  stands  a  liumble  Meeting  House  beneath  a 
shady  tree. 

The  rich  and  poor  may  there  unite,  for  God  is  wor- 
shipped free ; 

No  towering  steeple  marks  the  place,  no  bell  pro- 
claims the  hour, — 

Th^e  are  the  works  of  man's  proud  hand,  not  of 
Jehovah's  power. 

No  velvet-cushion' d  pulpit  meets  the  humble  Chris- 
tian's gaze, 

Nor  gilded  book  wherein  to  read  or  shadow  forth 

God's  praise : 
No  mitred  head  or  silken  robe  bedeck  this  hallowed 

spot. 

Nor  men  deep  skilled  in  ancient  lore — the  humble 
seek  them  not. 
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The  good  man  waits  the  power  of  God  to  breathe  the 

fervent  prayer, 
For  He  hath  said   Though  few  ye  are  '  I  also  will  he 

there  ; 

He  kneels,  hut  not  on  cushion'd  stool ;  no  pomp  or 

pride  is  known ; 
He  bows  in  humbleness  of  heart  and  prays  to  God 

alone. 

Vain  oblations  wish  I  not,  the  pure  in  heart  are 
mine, 

Eich  jewels  gather'd  from  below  in  heavenly  courts 
to  shine ; 

No  smoking  altars  raise  to  me,  in  them  I  have  no 
part, 

The  only  incense  which  I  crave  is  incense  from  the 
heart. 

They  oft  have  sat  in  silence  there  beneath  the  o'er- 

shadowing  rod, 
But  something  whispered  to  each  heart,  be  still,  and 

know  that  I  am  God  ; 
I  am  your  Shepherd,  Israel's  King,  fear  not,  but  follow 

me, 

I'll  lead  you  safe  through  Jordan's  stream — green 
shall  your  pastures  be. 

This  quiet,  humble  Meeting  House  can  never  be  for- 
got ; 

Ko  steeple,  bell  or  silken  robe,  yet  'twas  a  pleasant 
spot. 

Where  all  may  go  and  freely  share  the  blessed  word 
*  of  truth  : 

He  spreads  a  banquet  rich  with  love  for  aged  and  for 
youth. 

Eliza  Cunningham. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  26,  1859. 

Protestanism  in  Italy. — Under  this  strik- 
ing title,  an  article  was  inserted  in  tlie  second 
number  of  our  current  Yolume,  from  an  English 
paper,  furnishing  highly  interesting  infonuation 
of  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
some  parts  of  Italy,  and  of  the  people  assembling 
in  many  places  for  prayer  and  for  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  Sardinia  this  was  done  open- 
ly, but  in  other  parts  with  more  or  less  secrecy ; 
"  sometimes  in  the  woods ;  sometimes  in  solitary 
caves;  sometimes  in  private  houses;  always  in 
fear  and  trembling ;  everywhere  worried  by  the 
police;  often  in  prison." 

A  friend  having  placed  in  our  hands  a  pamphlet 
published  in  London,  entitled  "  Protestantism 
in  Italy;  its  Progress  and  Peculiarities,"  we 
have  marked  portions  of  it  for  insertion  in  the 
Review,  and  give  one  of  them  this  week.  The 
author,  Henry  Dunn,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  made  a  tour 
during  the  year  1857-8,  through  Italy,  and  his 
statements  are  the  result  of  his  own  observations. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  great  political 
agitation  exists  in  Italy,  and  there  is  much  reason 
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to  fear  that  It  will  be  made  the  battle  field  of 
contending  domestic  parties  and  of  some  of  the 
adjacent  nations,  the  sympathy  of  true  Chris- 
tians everywhere  should  be  excited  in  favor  of 
these  poor  Italians.  Our  author  represents  them 
as  sincerely  disclaiming  all  political  objects,  having 
no  faith  in  political  change,  and  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  violence  or  wrong  of  any  kind,  but  de- 
siring to  trust  simply  in  God,  and  to  believe  that 
in  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  way  He  will 
bring  about  such  changes  as  shall  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  true  Church. 


Extract  from  Margaret  Woods'  Jottr- 
NAL. — At  the  suggestion  of  a  valued  friend  in  a 
distant  State,  whose  concern  for  the  true  welfare 
of  our  religious  Society  is  shown,  like  his  faith, 
by  works,  we  copy  from  the  Journal  of  the  late 
Margaret  Woods,  of  Stoke  Newington,  near  Lon- 
don, some  judicious  and  instructive  remarks  on 
the  "  Various  motives  for  leaving  the  Society  of 
Friends."  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  article 
may  not  be  lightly  passed  over,  but  that  our 
younger  readers,  especially,  may  seriously  ponder 
the  words  of  one  who  evidently  had  large  expe- 
rience in  religious  life  herself,  and  many  oppor- 
tunities of  an  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of 
other  professors. 

H.  Longstreth,  No.  1310  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, will  forward  a  copy  of  the  Journal, 
2^osf.  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Bouvier's  Familiar  Astronomy. — At  page 
153  of  our  10th  volume  we  recommended  this 
work  to  our  readers  as  one  peculiarly  adapted  to 
heginners  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  to  such 
as  desire  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  this  science,  and  yet  have 
not  time  to  study  the  subject  extensively. 
The  advanced  student,  and  even  the  astronomer 
will  find  it  a  reliable  handbook  of  facts. 

The  diagrams  for  illustration,  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  nebulae,  clusters  of  stars,  comets, 
&c.,  as  they "  appear  under  high  magnifying 
powers,  are  of  great  interest  to  the  young  stu- 
dent. This  volume  has  the  sanction  of  Her- 
schell,  Bond,  Maury,  Olmsted,  Dick,  and  other 
distinguished  astronomers.  A  new  edition  has 
been  issued  by  Childs  &  Peterson,  002  Arch  st., 
Philada.,  at  half  the  price  of  the  first  edition  ; 
and  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar  they  will  send 
the  hook,  post  i^uul,  to  any  address. 
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Married,  at  Springfield  Meeting,  Clinton  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  25th  of  11th  mo.  last,  William  Thorn, 
of  Greenplain  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  to  Elizabeth 
Harvey,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  18th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  his  son, 
Henry  B.  Hill,  at  Carthage,  Rush  county,  Indiana, 
Samdel  Hill,  aged  nearly  77  years. 

The  deceased  came  to  Indiana  from  North  Carolina 
on  a  visit  to  his  children  and  friends  about  fifteen 
months  ago.  During  the  winter  he  was  attacked 
with  a  painful  and  dangerous  aflsction,  from  whicli 
he  only  partially  recovered,  and  he  had  to  abandon 
the  intention  of  returning  to  his  home.  Although 
the  conflicts,  mental  and  bodily,  into  which  he  was 
brought  were  great,  he  earnestly  sought  and  appeared 
to  attain  to  a  good  degree  of  Christian  resignation  to 
his  lot. 

Two  weeks  before  his  death  he  gave  some  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  his  business,  remarking  that  he 
beUeved  his  worldly  matters  were  now  all  satisfac- 
torily arranged.  From  that  time  they  were  not 
alluded  to  again. 

The  evening  before  he  died  he  addressed  all  his 
children  and  grandchildren— naming  the  absent  ones 
as  well  as  those  present,  giving  to  all  his  blessing. 

 ,  Near  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  on  the  14th  of  11th 

month,  1858,  Paul  Southwick,  an  esteemed  member 
and  elder  of  Peru  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  His  sickness  was  short,  only 
about  eight  hours,  yet  his  family  and  friends  have 
the  consoling  belief  that  their  loss  is  his  everlasting 
gain. 

 ,  At  Bellefonte,  Centre  county,  Pennsylvania, 

on  the  19th  of  1st  mo.  last,  John  Irwin,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Centre 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  much  beloved  by  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends.  He  was,  through  life,  a  diligent 
attender  of  meetings,  and  remarkably  punctual  to 
the  hour. 

On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  drove  12  miles, 
alone,  to  Bellefonte,  entered  the  meeting-house,  and 
took  his  seat  in  apparently  usual  health.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  he  became  insensible,  and  died 
in  about  half  an  hour,  without  sigh  or  struggle.  His 
friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that  he  was  not 
unprepared  for  the  unexpected  summons. 

 ,  In  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts,  15th  of  1st 

mo.  last,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late  Edward  Slade, 
aged  76  years,  a  member  of  Dartmouth  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends.  For  many  years  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  interests  of  society,  acting  as  clerk 
and  overseer  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and  for  the 
last  few  years  standing  in  the  station  of  an  Elder. 
Thus,  by  a  watchful,  circumspect  walk,  she  adorned 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,  manifesting  great 
composure  in  view  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  in 
preparation  for  the  last  solemn  event  evidenced  to 
her  friends  that  death,  to  her,  was  disarmed  of  all 
terror. 

 ,  Near  Lima,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  on  the  27th 

of  1st  month,  1859,  Joseph  Sebrell,  Sen.,  an  exem- 
plary member  of  Lexington  Particular  and  Marlbo- 
rough Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of 
his  age. 

In  the  Spring  of  1807  he  emigrated  from  the  county 
of  Sussex,  in  Virginia,  to  Salem,  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  from  which  place  he  removed,  in  1824,  to  very 
near  the  spot  where  he  ended  his  present  life. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  long  life  he  was 
a  constant  attender  of  religious  meetings,  when  in 
health,  and  was  a  good  example  of  humility  and 
other  Christian  virtues.  Some  time  previous  to  his 
death  he  was  prevented,  by  old  age  and  infirmities, 


fi'om  meeting  with  his  friends  for  the  purpose  of 
divine  worship,  and  waited  patiently,  and  with  great 
resignation,  for  the  time  of  his  departure  ;  and  no 
doubt  can  be  justly  entertained  that  he  is  now  in  the 
rich  enjoyment  of  heavenly  treasures. 

Died,  At  Spiceland,  Henry  county,  Indiana,  in  the 
21st  year  of  his  age,  Thomas  Ellwood,  son  of  James 
P.  and  Mary  Antrim.  Being  for  some  time  appre- 
hensive that  his  illness  might  terminate  his  life,  he 
endeavored  to  prepare  for  the  change,  and  his 
friends  have  the  consoling  hope  that  his  end  was 
peace. 

 ,  On  the  10th  inst.,  Barclay  White,  sou  of 

Bethuel  C.  and  Hannah  White,  in  the  22d  year  of  his 
age,  a  member  of  Walnut  Ridge  Monthly  Meeting, 
Rush  county,  Indiana. 

Correction. — In  the  Obituary,  page  345,  John  Pyle 
should  be  Jehu  Pyle. 


TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE    UNWILLING  TO  SUPPORT 
SLAVERY. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  a  store  of  free  labor 
goods  has  been  kept  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Cherry  streets  in  this  city,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  fruits  of 
slavery.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  rejection 
of  slave  labor  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  is  a  good  testi- 
mony against  slavery — fully  as  influential  against 
that  system  as  a  refusal  to  pay  militia  fines  or  to 
purchase  prize  goods  is  against  war.  Will  not  those 
who  are  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  to 
sustain  their  convictions  on  the  latter  subject,  lend 
their  influence  in  like  manner  against  slavery  ?  This 
is  the  only  Grocery  kept  by  a  Friend  in  the  city. 
Much  care  is  taken  to  keep  good  Sugars,  Syrups, 
Molasses,  CoiFees,  Teas,  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  Rice, 
Spices,  Fruits,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  Dry  Goods.  Tlie 
proprietor  aims  to  sell  as  low  as  he  can  to  sustain 
the  business.  With  double  the  patronage,  prices 
could  be  somewhat  reduced  ;  probably  every  article 
could  be  sold  as  low  as  similar  goods  in  the  market. 
Many  are  so  sold  now.  Those  who  favor  the  Store 
with  their  custom,  and  procure  their  Teas,  Coffees, 
Spices,  Chocolate  and  Cocoa,  &c.,  there  will  find  the 
articles  good,  and  free  from  adulteration.  On  hand. 
Dried  Peaches  of  superior  quality. 

Geo.  W.  Taylor. 


farmers'  institute. 

This  Institution  is  in  Tippecanoe  county,  Indiana, 
eight  miles  from  Lafayette,  and  three  from  the  Wea 
Station  on  the  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  Taylor's  Station  on  the 
New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad.  The  buildings  are 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  Greenfield  Monthly 
Meeting-house,  in  a  beautiful  grove. 

The  school  was  established  in  1851  by  an  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  members  of  Greenfield  Monthly 
Meeting.  The  meeting  was  prevented  from  entering 
upon  the  undertaking  unitedly,  on  account  of  the 
remoteness  of  its  members.  This  association  pro- 
cured a  lot  of  ten  acres,  and  erected  on  it  a  school- 
house.  They  obtained  apparatus  to  the  amount  of 
seven  hundred  dollars,  also  six  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  books  as  a  beginning  for  a  library. 

The  necessity  of  providing  convenient  boarding  for 
those  who  came  from  a  distance  soon  became  appa- 
rent. To  satisfy  this  demand  a  boarding-house  was 
erected  upon  the  same  lot  of  ground,  which  afibrds 
comfortable  accommodation  for  twenty  students. 

With  these  advantages  the  school  continued  pros- 
perous under  the  care  of  the  association  until  the 
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Spring  of  1858,  when  the  entire  control  of  the  pro- 
perty and  school  was  given  over  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting.  Since  then  it  has  been  conducted  in  every 
way  conformably  to  the  approved  order  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  for  schools.  The  course  of  study  adopted 
by  the  committee  includes  all  the  studies  which  are 
embraced  in  the  Academical  Department  and  the 
first  two  years  of  the  collegiate  course  at  Haverford 
College,  also  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  the 
Mathematical  and  English  Departments. 

There  is  school  ten  months  in  a  year  ;  the  first 
and  second  terms  opening  on  the  first  second  days  of 
the  Ninth  and  First  months  respectively,  and  the 
third  on  the  second  second-day  of  the  Fourth  month. 
The  first  is  four  months  long,  the  others  three 
months  each.  The  prices  for  tuition  are  $3,  $5,  and 
$8  per  quarter,  according  to  the  advancement  of  the 
pupil.  Boarding  is  two  dollars  per  week.  Those 
boarding  at  the  Institution  have  private  rooms  in 
which  they  study,  attending  school  only  at  recitation 
hours. 

The  Committee  have  employed  Thomas  Clark, 
A.  B.,  late  of  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania,  as 
principal  teacher.  He  has  associated  with  him  suit- 
able assistant  teachers. 

Jeremiah  A.  Grennell  is  employed  as  Superinten- 
dent of  the  boarding-house,  under  whose  care  the 
Committee  feel  confident  it  will  be  a  suitable  and 
pleasant  home  for  those  who  may  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages. 

Signed  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee, 

Allen  Jay,  Clerk. 

Second  month  2d,  1859. 


A  very  desirable  Farm  of  two  hundred  acres, 
situated  three  miles  from  Mount  Gilead,  the  county 
town  of  Morrow  county,  Ohio,  three  miles  from  a 
depot  on  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad,  and  one  mile  from  Gilead  Meeting-house, 
where  Alum  creek  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held  twice 
in  the  year,  is  offered  for  sale,  and  the  owner  will 
give  a  Friend  decided  preference. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Jonathan  Wood, 
Mount  Gilead,  Morrow  county,  Ohio. 


PROTESTANTISM  IN  ITALY, — ITS  PROGRESS  AND 
PECULIARITIES. 

The  Italian  Church  ;  lis  Origin  and  Extent ;  Rise  of 
Christian  Communities  ;  Their  Poverti/  ;  and  their 
Persecutions. 

Under  the  general  title  of  the  Italian  Church, 
I  propose,  iu  the  following  chapters,  to  designate 
all  those  Christians  (not  Vaudois)  who,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  have,  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  communities  for  mutual  instruction 
and  worship. 

The  movement  out  of  which  these  communi- 
ties have  sprung  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
commenced  about  1848. 

Amid  the  comn)otions  of  that  eventful  year, 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  first  found  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  Italian  people.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  eagerness,  and  read  with  interest  and 
delight.  To  what  extent  they  were  circulated  it 
is  not  easy  to  say,  for  little  or  no  official  agency 
was  employed.*    As  a  forbidden  book  they  pass- 


*  Since  then  depositories  for  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  established  in  the  chief  towns  of  Sardinia, 


ed  from,  hand  to  hand,  and  from'  house  to  house, 
rapidly  and  secretly.  In  Sardinia,  in  Tuscany, 
in  Lombardy,  in  the  Papal  States,  and  in  Naples, 
in  spite  alike  oftlie  custom  houses  and  the  priests, 
they  made  their  way  and  were  everywhere  wel- 
comed. Individuals  who  are  supposed  to  know 
more  about  the  facts  of  the  case  than  others,  eS' 
timate,  although  on  what  data  it  is  not  easy  to 
say,  that  at  the  present  time  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  Italians  are,  more  or  less,  reading  the 
Scriptures  with  interest. 

It  is  not  of  course  pretended  that  any  very 
large  proportion  of  these  persons  are  spiritual  in- 
quirers. To  many,  perhaps  to  most,  the  charm 
of  the  book  consists  in  its  being  forbidden,  and 
in  its  being  regarded  as  antagonistic  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  favorable  to  freedom  of  thought  and 
action. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  all.  In  Genoa,  in  Turin, 
in  Allessandria,  and  in  Florence,  communities  ex- 
ist of  true  believers  who  disclaim — and  with  un- 
questionable sincerity — all  political  objects  ;  who 
have,  in  fact,  little  or  no  faith  in  political  change, 
and  no  sympathy  whatever  with  violence  or 
wrong  of  any  kind  ;  men  who  trust  simply  in 
God,  believing  that  in  his  own  time,  and  in  his 
own  way.  He  will  brina-  about  such  changes  as 
shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
true  church,  and  to  the  gathering  in  of  his  elect 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Nor  are  such  persons  confined  to  the  larger 
towns  and  cities.  In  villages,  and  in  hamlets,  in 
all  parts  of  Sardinia,  throughout  Tuscany,  in 
Lombardy,  in  the  Papal  States,  and  in  Naples,  a 
people  are  to  be  found  preparing  for  higher  and 
nobler  duties  than  any  that  come  within  the  range 
of  the  democrat  or  mere  worldly  politician. 

-In  many  cases  these  have  sprung  up,  none  can 
say  how.  Sometimes  by  the  simple  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  sometimes  by  the  conversation  of 
other  Christians  ;  sometimes  through  the  agency 
of  pious  women,  whose  labors  among  this  people 
have  been  singularly  blessed  of  God  ;  in  all  cases 
by  means  to  the  eye  of  man  so  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  result,  that  it  would  be  impiety  to  doubt 
the  presence  and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God. 

These  Christians  meet  for  mutual  prayer  and 
for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  when  and  how 
they  can — in  Sardinia  openly  ;  in  other  parts 
with  more  or  less  of  secrecy.  Sometimes  in  the 
woods,  sometimes  in  solitary  caves,  sometimes  in 
private  houses;  always  in  fear  and  trembling; 
everywhere  worried  by  the  police ;  often  in  pri- 
son ;*  and  still  more  frequently  exposed  to  the 

and  colporteurs  engaged.  B^^  this  means  a  very  large 
number  of  copies  of  the  Scriiiturcs  Hre  annually  fold. 
Lust  year  about  4,000  were  disposed  of  la  Genoa,  and 
upwards  of  2,000  at  Nice,  where  the  depository  is 
kept  by  Francesco  and  Rosa  Madiai,  who  were  ban- 
ished from  Florence  in  1851. 

*  During  the  few  months  that  we  remained  in  Tus- 
cany, three  such  cases  of  imprisoumenl  occurred,  each 
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innumerable  losses  and  annoyances  whicli,  in  the 
forms  of  ever-varying  slander,  domestic,  aliena- 
tions, loss  of  employment,  and  social  dislike,  con- 
stitute what  are  commonly  called  petty  'persecu- 
tions, but  which  are  in  reality  far  harder  to  bear 
than  fines  or  imprisonments,  or  those  heavier 
trials  which  occasionally  fall  upon  those  who  dare 
much  for  Christ.  For  great  trials  call  forth  the 
highest  principles  which  sustain  and  sanctify  the 
soul;  while  smaller  ones,  like  all  those  minor 
miseries  which  spring  from  the  perversities  and 
mistakes  of  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded, 
too  frequently  irritate  rather  than  subdue,  and 
awaken  infirmities,  the  indulgence  of  which  only 
occasions  weakness  and  distress. 

Further,  these  brethren  are  nearly  all  poor, — 
peasants,  day  laborers,  mechanics,  small  shop- 
keepers, or  servants.  With  very  few  exceptions 
indeed,  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  however 
alienated  from  the  Church  of  Rome, — and  they 
are  largely  so — have  not  yet  been  so  far  awaken- 
ed to  the  love  of  the  truth,  as  to  be  prepared  for 
the  sacrifices  which  their  poorer  fellow-country- 
men have  been  called  upon  to  make.  Artistic 
tastes,  the  commercial  spirit,  learning  and  wealth, 
not  only  occasion  men  to  shrink  from  taking  any 
step  which  involves,  even  for  a  time,  the  loss  of 
money  or. of  status;  they  more  or  less  isolate 
their  possessors,  and  so  render  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  bring  home  to  tliem  influences  which 
spread  without  hindrance  among  the  poorer  and 
less  cultivated  classes.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
spiritual  disadvantages  which  pertain  alike  to  the 
possession,  and  to  the  ambition  of  possessing  the 
riches,  honors,  or  worldlj'^  good  of  this  present 
life. 

In  providing  for  the  order  and  government  of 
these  communities,  the  Italian  converts  have 
xoisely  waited  for  indications  of  fitness  among 
their  own  brethren  for  the  oflices  of  pastor  or 
evangelist,  rather  than  sought  elsewhere,  among 
the  Vaudois  or  others,  for  their  teachers.  Nor 
have  they  waited  in  vain  God  has  already  led 
them  to  see  and  to  appreciate  qualities  in  some 
of  their  number  which  evidently  point  them  out 
as  adapted  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
are  involved  in  such  offices,  and  so  far  they  have 
both  acknowledged  and  welcomed  them.  In 
Sardinia,  fourteen  or  fifteen  brethren  are  em- 
ployed as  evangelists,  and  in  other  parts,  elders 
or  pastors  are  to  be  found,  although  without  for- 
mal designation. 

But  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  state  what  is 
meant  by  this  sort  of  eldership,  or  pastorate, 


involving  a  good  deal  of  personal  suffering,  and  call- 
ing both  for  sympathy  and  assistance.  When  we 
passed  through  Allessaodria  (Piedmont),  in  April, 
1858,  Mazzareila,  Lagomarsino,  and  Miaetti  were  all 
in  prison  there,  in  execution  of  a  sentence  passed  upon 
them  for  having,  as  it  was  alleged,  in  a  public  dis- 
course, controverted  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  So  partial  is  religions  liberty  even  in 
Sardinia. 


I  since  it  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  a  preach- 
er. We  find,  then,  the  term  elder  used  to  des- 
ignate one  who,  being  regarded  as  a  man  of  ap- 
proved piety  and  consistent  character,  with  a 
little  more  intelligence  than  his  brethren,  has  been 
appointed  by  his  fellows,  under  the  guidance,  as 
they  hope  and  believe,  of  the  Holy  Spirit — for 
it  is  one  of  their  fundamental  principles  that  the 
duty  of  a  Church  is  not  to  choose,  but  to  discern 
those  whom  God  himself  has  chosen  for  office, — 
to  exercise  moral  authority  over,  and  more  or  less 
to  instruct,  the  little  body  over  whom  he  has 
been  requested  to  rule.  To  him  they  look  as  the 
one  best  fitted  to  preside  at  their  meetings  for 
worship,  and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline. 
He  "  breaks  bread"  to  them.  He  expounds  the 
Scriptures,  so  far  as  God  gives  him  the  ability. 
He  unites  with  them  in  prayer,  and,  as  a  good 
shepherd,  watches  in  love  over  the  moral  charac 
ter,  and  endeavors  to  develop  the  spiritual  gifts 
of  those  that  are  entrusted  to  his  charge. 

Of  course  he  is  the  unpaid  servant  of  the 
Church,  maintaining  himself,  like  the  rest,  by 
his  own  industry,  and  desiring  to  be  an  example 
to  the  flock,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the  discharge  of 
those  social  and  secular  duties  which  belong  to 
the  Christian  professor. 

Such  pastors  constitute  at  present  the  ruling 
eldership,  so  far  as  there  is  one,  of  churches 
which  exist  in  those  parts  of  Italy  where  secre- 
cy is  essential  to  safety. 

No  creed  or  formal  confession  has  yet  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Italians,  but  the  principle  on 
which  they  act  in  the  admission  of  members  may 
be  expressed,  as  nearly  as  is  possible,  in  the  words 
of  the  Profession  of  Faith  published  in  1848 
by  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Geneva  : — 

"  Whoever,  acknowledging  himself  a  sinner, 
condemned  by  his  own  works,  professes  with  the 
Church  the  same  hope  in  Jesus  Christ,  God  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,  sole  refuge  of  the  sinner,  and 
who  does  not  deny  his  profession  by  his  life,  has 
a  full  right  to  be  a  member  of  this  Church.  The 
judgment  of  the  heart  is  left  to  God,  who  alone 
knows  who  are  his." 

"  The  Church,  remembering  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  places  among  the  works  of  the  flesh,  strife 
and  variance  (Galatians  v.  19),  recommends  to 
all  its  members  to  bear  with  each  other  in  chari- 
ty, on  all  points  of  doctrine  or  of  practice  upon 
which  they  have  not  yet  one  mind." 

Poor  as  these  people  are,  their  liberality  has 
hitherto  abounded  to  those  among  their  body 
who,  from  whatever  cause,  have  been  specially 
subjected  to  affliction  or  distress.  By  the  hands 
of  deacons  appointed  by  themselves,  they  cheer- 
fully and  habitually  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  sick,  and  to  the  assistance  of  those  who,  on 
account  of  their  Protestantism,  are  excluded  from 
all  hospitals  and  charities,  and  frequently  deprived 
of  every  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

In  Genoa  200f  a  year  are  paid  to  a  physician 
for  visiting  the  sick  of  the  Church,  and  from  40f. 
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to  50f.  more  to  a  chemist  for  the  same  purpose. 
Other  places,  out  of  their  deep  poverty,  contri- 
bute in  proportion.  When  to  this  are  added  the 
sums  paid  for  the  hire  of  rooms,  lighting,  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  it  will  be  seen  that 
very  serious  pecuniary  sacrifices  are  made  by 
those  who  have  been  led  to  embrace  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus. 

Of  other  places  mucli  more  might  be  said,  if 
it  were  either  wise  or  safe  to  speak. 

So  far,  then,  the  purposes  for  which  Christian 
Churches  were  originally  instituted  are  fulfilled 
in  Italy ;  for  provision  is  made  both  for  the  per- 
manence and  growth  of  the  Christian  communi- 
ty, for  the  exercise  of  sympathy,  for  moral  sup- 
port, and  mutual  help. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LAPLACE  AND  BIOT. 


M.  Biot,  when  a  young  and  totally  unknown 
professor  of  mathematics,  ventured  to  write  to 
Laplace,  who  was  then  printing  the  Mecaidque 
Celeste  (made  accessible  to  English  readers  by 
Mrs.  Soraerville  in  her  Mechanism  of  the  Hea- 
vens') ;  the  object  of  his  letter  was  to  gain  sight 
of  the  proof-sheets  as  soon  as  they  were  printed, 
in  order  that  he  might  go  over  the  calculations 
for  his  own  benefit,  and  rectify  any  errors  of  the 
press  that  might  easily  pass  unnoticed  by  the  au- 
thor.   Laplace  consented  with  great  kindness; 
and  from  time  to  time  young  Blot  brought  his 
corrections,  and  with  them  a  list  of  doubts  and 
difficulties,  which  in  general  were  explained  by 
the  great  astronomer,  but  sometimes  not  a  little 
perplexed  him.    The  piquant  part  of  the  anecdote 
is,  that  these  obscure  passages  were  generally  those 
in  which  Laplace  passed  over  the  details  with 
the  convenient  formula,  "  It  is  easy  to  see."  .  .  . 
But  80  far  from  being  easy  to  see,  it  often  requir- 
ed considerable  research  to  see  it.     At  the  time 
he  wrote  the  formula,  the  idea  was  doubtless 
clear  enough  to  his  mind;  but  now,  when  called 
upon  to  explain — when  placed  in  the  position  of 
the  reader  who  did  not  see — Laplace  was  himself 
at  fault.    "  Then  he  patiently  sought  to  recover 
it  by  various  ways,  both  for  my  benefit  and  his 
own  ;  and  this  was  the  most  instructive  of  com- 
mentaries.   Once  I  saw  him  pass  nearly  an  hour 
in  the  endeavor  to  recall  the  chain  of  reasoning 
which  he  had  concealed  under  the  mysterious 
phi'ase  il  est  aise  de  voir  "   [it  is  easy  to  see]. 
What  a  benefit  to  authors  if  they  could  always 
have  their  proof  sheets  thus  read  !    How  many 
of  us  would  find  ourselves  totally  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  grounds  upon  whicii  propositions  rest. 
But  readers  who //*"(/■;  out  what  they  read  are 
rare,  and  thus  we  escape  detection. 

On  another  occasion,  M.  Biot  having  made  an 
important  discovery  in  one  of  the  abstrusest 
branches  of  mathematics,  which  had  baffled  every 
cue,  mentioned  it  to  Laplace,  who  listened  with 
great  attention,  questioning  him  respecting  his 


method,  and  the  details  of  the  solutions,  and 
finally  desired  him  to  bring  his  memoir  on  the 
following  day.    Joyfully,  yet  tremulously,  the 
young  mathematician  presented  his  memoir  to 
the  illustrious  master.    Having  carefully  read 
it,  Laplace  said,  "  This  is  an  excellent  bit  of 
work;  you  have  taken  the  right  path.    But  the 
notions  you  present  at  the  close  are  somewhat 
too  remote.    Don't  go  beyond  the  actual  results 
you  have  reached.    The  present  state  of  analysis 
does  not  permit  of  your  going  further.  "  After 
a  struggle,  which  every  author  will  understand, 
Biot  yielded,  and  struck  out  the  conclusion. 
"  Now,  "  said  Laplace,  "  all  is  very  good.  Pre- 
sent your  memoir  to  morrow  to  the  Academy, 
and  dine  with   me  afterwards. "  To-morrow 
came,  and  at  the  Academy  the  young  man  found 
the  ereat  Monge,  who  had  been  informed  by 
Laplace  of  the  discovery,  and  spoke  about  it; 
Lagrange  and  Lacroix  were  also  there ;  and  no 
less  a  person  than  General  Buonaparte,  recently 
arrived  from  Syria ;  but  the  Greneral  was  a  less 
terrible  personage  to  the  young  mathematician 
than  was  Lagrange  ;  and  when  Buonaparte,  glanc- 
ing at  the  diagram,  exclaimed,  "  I  know  that  by 
the  figures,"  Biot  silently  thought  to  himself, 
"you  must  be  very  clever  to  recognize  those  figures, 
inasmuch  as  nobody  except  Laplace  has  ever 
seen  them  before  ;"  and  his  respect  for  the  Gene- 
ral's opinion  on  such  questions  must  have  oscilla- 
ted about  zero.    And  now  comes  the  beauty  of 
the  anecdote.    The  memoir  was  read,  an  immense 
success  obtained, — Biot  was  a  "  made  man." 
He  accompanied  Laplace  home,  receiving  his 
congratulations  on  the  way.    Arrived  there,  Lap- 
lace said,  "  Come  into  my  study  for  a  minute, 
I  have  something  to  show  you.  "  Biot  followed, 
sat  down,  and  prepared  to  listen.    Laplace  un- 
locked a  little  drawer,  took  out  a  bundle  of  papers, 
yellow  with  age,  and  "  there  he  showed  me  all 
mi/  prohl ems  solved  hy  that  very  method  which 
I  had  discovered.    He  had  made  the  discovery 
years  before,  but  had  been  arrested  by  the  very 
difficulty  which  he  pointed  out  to  me;  and  had 
paused,  where  he  had  advised  me  to  pause — hop- 
ing at  some  future  time  to  surmount  the  obstacle. 
He  had  never  mentioned  this  to  any  one — not 
even  to  me  when  I  brought  my  memoir  to  him.  " 
A  more  noble  anecdote  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  science.    Instead  of  the  irritable  jeal- 
ousy so  usual  among  men,  instead  of  the  clamor- 
ous assertion  of  priority,  and  the  ignoble  insinua- 
tions of  plagiarism,  we  here  see  a  man  not  only 
capable  of  abnegation  in  favor  of  a  younger  rival, 
but  capable  of  a  delicacy  as  rare  as  the  abnegation, 
never  alluding  to  his  own  discovery  until  his  rival 
had  obtained  complete  success,  and  obtained  it 
partly  by  the  judicious  advice  to  remove  what  was 
hazardous  in  the  memoir.    "  Had  he  shown  me 
his  paper  before  the  meeting,  I  could  not  have 
presented  mine,  knowing  his  priority  ;  and  even 
had  he  required  me  to  keep  it  secret,  with  what 
embarrassment  should  I  have  been  seized,  know- 
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ng  myself  to  be  an  echo  only."  Laplace  carried 
his  delicacy  to  tbe  point  of  insisting  on  the  secret 
being  kept,  even  after  this  success;  and  he  for- 
bade Riot  from  even  making  an  allusion  to  it. 
Not  until  1850  was  the  secret  revealed,  and  then, 
said  his  grateful  friend  and  pupil,  "  en  rendant 
cet  hommagea  se  memoire,  j'e  lui  desoldis.  "  [In 
renderitig  this  homage  to  his  memory  I  disobey 
him], — Blackwood. 


EXPEDITION  TO  AFRICA. 

During  the  month  of  August  of  the  past 
year,  a  convention  of  colored  men  met  at 
Chatham,  (C.  W.),  and  commissioned  a  party, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Martin  R.  Delany,  Robert 
Douglass  and  Robert  Campbell,  to  proceed  to 
Central  Africa  and  explore  the  territory  called 
Yoruba,  lying  on  the  west  of  the  Niger  and  im- 
mediately north  of  tbe  eastern  termination  of 
Upper  Guinea.  The  object  of  the  expedition  is 
to  seek  out  for  a  colony  a  location  possi'ssing  the 
advawtages  of  a  healthy  climate,  productive  soil, 
and  facilities  for  trade,  and  in  which  the  natives 
are  amicably  disposed  towards  strangers,  and  in- 
clined to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  contact 
with  civilization  and  Christianity. 

A  noticeable  feature,  in  connection  with  this 
undertaking,  is  that  it  carries  with  it  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people  of  color  generally.  A  short 
time  since,  few  colored  men  would  endure  even 
an  allusion  to  Africa;  but  since  the  recent 
writings  of  Livingstone,  Earth,  Bowen  and  others 
have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  that  continent, 
her  people,  products,  climate,  &c.,  there  exists  a 
greater  disposition  among  them  to  reason  on 
these  subjects.  The  success  which  has  attended 
some  of  their  brethren  in  Liberia,  has  doubt- 
less also  done  much  to  open  their  eyes  to  their 
true  interests. 

It  is  wise  that  the  free  people  of  color  should 
be  eager  to  profit  by  advantages  in  Africa,  which, 
although  their  patrimony,  they  must  know  other 
enterprising  men  would  not  permit  to  lie  long- 
unappropriated.  The  products  of  that  continent 
— cotton,  palm  oil,  indigo  and  other  dyes,  gums, 
&c. — are  in  great  and  increasing  demand  over 
the  world,  and  it  is  evident  that,  as  soon  as  the 
natives  can  be  induced  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  more  certain  profits  of  lawful  trade  in  these 
staples,  they  would  relinquish  the  slave  trade, 
which  necessarily  carries  with  it  much  risk  and 
uncertainty,  besides  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life. 

While  it  is  well  to  have  as  many  points  of 
civilization  established  in  Africa  as  is  possible — 
and  there  are  enough  colored  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  would  better  their  condition  by  coloniz- 
ing Yo.uba  and  other  sections  of  that  continent 
— yet  Liberia  undoubtedly  offers  more  advantages 
for  emigration  than  any  other  region.  It  has 
been  proved  as  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the 
production  of  palm  oil,  camwood,  sugar,  coffee, 
rice,  arrowroot,  wheat,  corn  and  all  other  tropical 


productions,  which  it  furnishes  already  in  con- 
siderable and  greatly  increasing  quantities.  The 
cotton  tree  grows  indigenously  and  is  a  perennial, 
and  may  be  cultivated  with  improvement  of  its 
quality,  and  in  any  quantity  that  labor  and  capi- 
tal may  be  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

Liberia  has  a  sea  coast  of  six  hundred  miles, 
and  has  a  margin  of  twenty  to  fifty  miles  towards 
the  interior  in  depth.  Its  population  is  about 
ten  thousand  Americo-Liberians,  and  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  native  Africans. 
The  government  is  established  on  the  basis  of 
popular  elections,  a  republican  administration, 
and  judicial  tribunals,  recognizing  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury.  Its  independence  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Portugal,  and  the  Hanseatic 
States  of  Hamburg,  Lubec  and  Bremen ;  and  it 
has  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  several 
of  these  powers.  In  schools,  academies  and 
churches,  it  is  well  supplied ;  and  its  favorable 
location  admits  of  unlimited  expansion  to  meet 
the  wants  of  a  mighty  Americo- African  emigra- 
tion.—  Col.  Herald. 

FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  "  Things  not  Generally  Knoion,"  by  D.  A.  Wells. 

There  are  many  phrases  and  quotations  which 
are  as  "  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words,"  whose  origin  is  either  unknown  or  mis- 
conceived, and  without  encroaching  upon  the 
sphere  of  the  works  devoted  to  this  purpose,  we 
may  mention  a  few  of  them  : 

"  There  is  death  in  the  pot,"  is  from  the  Bible, 
2  Kings  iv.  40.  "  Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives,  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided,"  is 
spoken  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  2  Samuel  i.  23. 
"  A  man  after  his  own  heart,"  1  Samuel  xiii.  14. 
"The  apple  of  his  eye,"  Deut.  xix.  21.  "A 
still  small  voice,"  1  Kings  xix.  1"2.  "  Escaped 
with  the  skin  of  my  teeth,"  Job  xix.  20.  "  That 
mine  adversai-y  had  written  a  book,"  Job  xxi.  85. 
"  Spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay -tree,"  Psalm 
xxxvii.  35.  "  Hanged  our  harps  upon  the  wil- 
lows," Psalm  cxxxvii.  2.  "  Riches  certainly 
make  (not  take,  as  it  is  often  quoted)  themselves 
wings,"  Proverbs  xxiii.  5.  "  Heap  coals  of  fire 
upon  his  head,"  Ibid.  xxv.  22.  "  No  new  thing 
under  the  sun,"  Ecclesiastes  i.  9.  "  Of  making 
many  books  there  is  no  end,"  Ibid.  xii.  12. 
"  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,"  Jere- 
miah viii.  11.  "  My  name  is  Legion,"  Mark  v. 
9.    "  To  kick  against  the  pricks,"  Acts  ix.  5. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good,"  usually 
quoted,  "  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any 
good,"  Thomas  Tasser,  1580.  "  Christmas  comes 
but  once  a  year,"  Ibid.  "  Look,  ere  thou  leap," 
Ibid. ;  and  "  look  before  you,  ere  you  leap," 
Hudibras,  commonly  quoted,  "  Look,  before  you 
leap."  "  Out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sight," 
usually  quoted,  "  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind," 
Lord  Brooke.    "  What  though  the  field  be  lost, 
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all  is  not  lost,"  Milton.  "  Awake,  arise,  or  be 
for  ever  fallen/'  Ibid.  "  Necessity,  the  tyrant's 
plea,"  Ibid,  "  That  old  man,  eloquent,"  Ibid. 
"  Peace  hath  her  victories,"  Ibid.  "  Though 
this  may  be  play  to  you,  'tis  death  to  us,"  Roger 
L'Estrange,  17U4.  "  All  cry  and  no  wool,"  (uot 
little  wool),  Hudibras.  "  Count  their  chickens  ere 
(not  before)  they're  hatched,"  Ibid.  "  Through 
thick  and  thin,"  Dryden.  "  When  Greeks  join- 
ed Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of  war,"  usually 
quoted,  "  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war,"  Nathaniel  Lee,  1692. 
"  Of  two  evils,  I  have  chose  the  least,"  Prior. 
"Classic  ground,"  Addison.  "A  good  hater," 
J ohnsoniana.  "  A  fellow  feeling  makes  one  (not 
us)  wondrous  kind,"  Garrick.  "  Ask  me  no  ques- 
tions, and  I'll  tell  you  no  fibs,"  Goldsmith.  "  Not 
much  the  worse  for  wear,"  (not  none  the  worse), 
Cowper.  "  Hath  given  hostages  to  fortune,"  Bacon. 
"His  (God's)  image  cut  in  ebony,"  Thomas  Fuller. 
"  Wise  and  masterly  inactivity,"  Mackintosh,  in 
1791,  though  generally  attributed  to  Randolph. 
"■  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens"  (not  countrymen), 
resolutions  presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Pec,  1799.  Prepared  by  Gen.  Henry 
Lee.  "  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  one  cent 
for  tribute,"  Charles  C.  Pinckney.  "  As  good 
as  a  play,"  King  Charles,  when  in  Parliament, 
attending  the  discussion  of  Lord  Ross'  Divorce 
Bill.  "  In  the  wrong  box,"  Fox's  Martyrs. 
*'  To  lamm"  in  the  senseof  to  heal,  "  King  and  no 
King,"  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  hack- 
neyed newspaper  Latin  quotation,  "  Tempora 
mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis,"  is  not  found 
in  any  classic  or  Latin  author.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  was,  "  Omnia  mutantur,"  etc.,  and 
this  is  found  in  Borbonius,  a  German  writer  of 
the  middle  ages. 

"  Smelling  of  the  lamp"  is  found  in  Plutarch, 
and  is  there  attributed  to  Pytheas.  "  A  little 
bird  told  me,"  comes  from  Fcclesiastes  x.  20, 
"  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and 
that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter." 

"  He  that  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day." 

These  lines,  usually  ascribed  to  Hudibras,  are 
really  much  older.  They  are  to  be  found  in  a 
book  pubHshedin  1656.  The  same  ideals,  how- 
ever, expressed  in  a  couplet  published  in  1542, 
while  one  of  the  few  fragments  of  Menander, 
the  Greek  writer,  that  have  been  preserved,  em- 
bodies the  same  idea  in  a  single  line.  The 
couplet  in  Hudibras  is — 

"  For  those  that  (ly  may  fight  again, 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain." 

"  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions,"  though 
found  in  Johnson  and  Herbert,  was  obviously  in 
their  day  a  proverbial  expression  Walter  Scott 
a.seribc,s  it  to  "  some  stern  old  divine." 

"  There's  a  good  time  coin  in  fj,"  is  m  expression 
used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  has  doubtless,  for 
a  long  time,  been  a  familiar  saying  in  Scotland. 
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A  MIGRATORY  EOSE. 

Strange  as  the  heading  of  this  paper  may  ap- 
pear to  the  reader,  the  flower  is  nevertheless  an 
entity — a  thing  that  exists,  and  may  be  handled ; 
a  plant  almost  as  regular  as  the  swallow  in  its 
Sittings  to  and  fro ;  one  that  travels  many  miles 
annually;  and,  what  is  more,  a  fashionable  one 
— resorting  to  the  sea-side  during  the  hottest 
season,  to  indulge  in  a  swim  among  the  cool  bil- 
lows of  the  Mediterranean.  The  name  of  this 
remarkable  vegetable  phenomenon  is  Anastatica 
Mej'ocliuntica,  among  the  botanists;  the  Rose  of 
Jerielio  with  the  unlearned. 

Very  many  superstitions  are  connected  with 
this  extraordinary  plant  in  the  minds  of  Bedouins 
and  other  Arab  tribes.  The  ancients  attributed 
miraculous  virtues  to  the  Rose  of  Jericho.  Dis- 
pensing with  the  notions  of  both,  however,  there 
remains  to  us  quite  a  sufficient  charm  about  this 
apparently  insignificant  shrub,  which  seldom  at- 
tains six  inches  in  height,  to  apologise  for  intro- 
ducing the  subject  to  our  readers. 

To  behold  this  little  rose,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  tell  you  "  to  go  to  Jericho  no  such  uncom- 
plimentary journey  is  required.  In  the  arid 
wastes  of  Egypt,  by  the  borders  of  the  Gaza 
desert,  in  Arabia's  wilderness  of  sands,  on  the 
roofs  of  houses  and  among  rubbish  in  Syria, 
abundant  specimens  are  to  be  met  with.  But, 
like  many  other  things  of  insignificant  exterior, 
few  pause  to  look  upon  or  handle  this  wayside 
shrub,  which  nevertheless  carries  with  it  a  lesson 
and  a  moral. 

By  the  laws  of  germination,  there  are,  we  are 
told,  these  three  things  necessary  for  a  plant — 
humidity,  heat  and  oxygenised  air.  The  first  of 
them  is  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  without  it  the 
grain  or  seed  would  not  swell,  and  without  swell- 
ing, could  not  burst  its  shell  or  skin  ;  and  heat, 
in  union  with  water,  brings  various  gases  to 
young  plants — especially  oxygen — which  are 
necessary  for  their  existence. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  and  a  knowledge 
that  raiti  seldom  falls  in  most  places  where  the 
Rose  of  Jericho  thrives,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  this  plant 
being  periodically  abundant  and  flowering  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  season  year  after  year,  when,  by 
the  acknowledged  laws  of  germination,  there  has 
been  that  succor  wanting  which  is  indispensable 
to  propagate  vegetation  ?  Now  appears  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  direct  interposition  of  na- 
ture for  her  ofispring — an  interposition  little  short 
of  miraculous,  and,  indeed,  apparently  so  fabulous 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  record.  liut  the  fact  has 
been  established  beyond  doubt  that,  for  its  own 
purposes,  this  little  plant  perlornis  annual  jour- 
neys over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  into  the 
ocean,  whence,  at  a  stated  period,  it,  or  rather  its 
ofl'"spring,  returns  to  the  original  haunts,  takes 
roots,  thrives,  and  blossoms. 

In  the  height  of  spring,  when  nature  casts  her 
brilliant  vesture,  set  with  flowers  and  flowerets 
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of  a  hundred  varied  hues,  over  the  fertile  valleys 
and  hills  of  Syria  and  part  of  Palestine ;  when 
every  hreeze  is  laden  with  rich  incense  from 
orange  groves  or  honeysuckle  dells,  then  un- 
heeded, amidst  the  rich  profusion  of  vegetation, 
or  isolated  amid  the  desert  sands,  blossoms  the 
tiny  Rose  of  Jericho.  On  house-tops,  where  the 
sun's  fierce  rays  rend  crevices — on  dust-heaps, 
where  half-starved  wretched  curs  prowl  and  dig 
for  food  or  a  resting-place — where  multitudes 
throng  the  streets,  and  where  neither  foot  of  man 
nor  beast  has  ever  left  imprint  on  the  broiling 
sand,  there  sprouts  the  wonderful  Anastatica 
hierochuntica.  When  summer  has  fairly  set  in, 
and  flowering  shrubs  have  ceased  to  blossom — 
about  the  same  season  of  the  year  that  Mr.  Bull 
and  his  family  are  meditating  a  month's  trip  to 
the  sea-side  for  fresh  breezes  and  sea-bathing, 
when  the  whole  house  is  turned  topsy-turvy  in 
the  pleasurable  excitement  of  packing  for  the 
month's  holiday — the  Rose  of  Jericho  begins  to 
shew  symptoms  of  a  migratory  disposition  also. 
How  astonished  Mr.  Brown  would  be  if  his  gar- 
dener rushed  in  with  the  startling  intelligence 
that  some  favorite  rose-bush  or  other  plant  in  the 
garden  had  evinced  sudden  signs  of  restlessness, 
and,  after  a  few  preliminary  efforts,  had  quietly 
taken  itself  off  for  the  season  ! 

Hadji  Ismail,  the  Bedouin  camel-driver,  who 
witnesses  this  phenomenon  annually,  encounter- 
ing scores  of  migv&torj  Anastatica  hierochuntica, 
simply  pauses  to  stroke  his  prolific  beard  and 
fresh  charge  his  pipej  while  he  pours  into  the 
eager  ears  of  some  untravelled  novice  legends 
about  this  wonderful  rose. 

The  first  symptom  the  Rose  of  Jericho  gives 
of  an  approaching  tour  is  the  shedding  of  all  her 
leaves;  the  branches  then  collapse,  apparently 
wither,  and  roll  themselves  firmly  into  the  shape 
of  a  ball.  Like  the  fairies  that  travelled  in  nut- 
shells, this  plant  ensconces  itself  in  its  own  frame- 
work of  a  convenient  shape,  size  and  weight  for 
undertaking  the  necessary  journey.  Not  long 
has  the  flower  assumed  this  shape  when  strong 
land-breezes  sweep  over  the  land,  blowing  hot 
and  fiercely  towards  the  ocean.  In  their  onward 
course,  these  land-winds  uproot  and  carry  with 
them  the  bulbs  or  framework  of  our  rose ;  and, 
once  uprooted,  these  are  tossed  and  blown  over 
many  and  many  a  dreary  mile  of  desert  sand,  till 
they  are  finally  whirled  up  into  the  air,  and 
swept  over  the  coast  into  the  ocean. 

Soon  after  the  little  plant  comes  into  contact 
with  the  water,  it  unpacks  again,  unfolds  itself, 
expands  its  branches,  and  expels  its  seeds  from 
the  seed-vessels.  Then,  I  presume,  the  mother- 
plant  finishes  her  career,  or  is  stranded  a  wreck 
upon  the  sea-beach.  However  this  may  be,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  seeds,  after  having  been 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  are  brought 
back  by  the  waves,  and  cast  high  and  dry  upon 
the  beach.  When  the  westerly  winds  set  in 
with  violence  from  the  sea,  they  carry  these 


seeds  back  with  them,  scattering  them  far  and 
wide  over  the  desert,  and  among  inhabited  lands; 
and  so  surely  as  the  spring-time  comes  round  will 
the  desolate  borders  of  the  desert  be  enlivened 
by  the  tiny  blossoms  of  the  Rose  of  Jericho. — 
Chambers'  Journal. 


Tor  Friends'  Review. 
THE  rORE8T  FLO'>VER. 
(Written  for  the  children.) 

Not  a  lily  on  the  lea, 

Not  a  rose  In  rosiest  bower, 
Could  have  sweeter  charms  for  me 

Than  this  wee,  wild,  forest  flower. 

Generous  Nature  gladly  strewed. 
At  her  Sovereign's  kind  command, 

Grerms  throughout  the  ancient  wood, 
From  her  white  angelic  hand. 

This  she  wrapped  in  mosses  warm. 

By  the  fostering  oak-tree's  root, 
Where  the  Oak,  tlirough  many  a  storm, 

Rocked  its  cradle  with  her  foot. 

Daintily  her  nursling  grew, 

For  on  daintiest  food  it  fed. 
Crystal  drops  of  honey-dew 

Cellared  near  its  lowly  bed. 

Bare  and  cold  her  arms  she  made. 
Bare  and  cold  she  made  her  breast, 

And  her  leafy  mantle  laid 

Round  the  sleeper,  in'-its  rest. 

Over  all  kind  Nature  spread 

A  thick  coverlet  of  snows. 
Lest  the  squirrel's  agile  tread 

Might  disturb  its  deep-repose. 

Softest  of  all  lullabies 

At  the  eventide  she  sung  ; 
Sweetest  of  all  melodies. 

At  the  dawning  o'er  it  rung. 

Firstling  of  the  year,  that  Spring 

On  her  Maker's  altar  lays, 
Long  before  the  birdies  sing. 

Long  before  the  lambkin  plays  ; 

Vernal  sunbeams,  one  or  two. 

Nestle  in  its  golden  eye. 
And  its  petals  wear  the  blue 

God  hath  given  to  the  sky. 

Dear  each  lily  on  the  lea. 

Dear  each  rose  in  rosiest  bower. 
But  could  pearls  or  diamonds  be 

Dearer  than  our  wee,  wild  flower  ?  M. 


"MY  father's  at  the  HELM." 

The  curling  waves,  with  awful  roar, 

A  little  boat  assailed. 
While  pallid  fear's  districting  power 

O'er  all  on  board  prevailed, 

Save  one,  the  Captain's  darling  child, 
Who  steadfast  viewed  the  storm  ; 

And  cheerful,  with  composure  smiled 
At  danger's  threatening  form. 

"  Sportest  thou  thus,"  the  seamen  cried, 

"  While  terrors  overwhelm  ?" 
"  Why  should  I  fear  ?"  the  boy  replied, 
My  father's  at  the  helm." 
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So  when  oiir  worldly  all  is  reft, 

Each  earthly  helper  gone, 
We  still  have  one  true  anchor  left — 

God  helps,  and  He  alone. 

He  to  our  prayers  will  lend  an  ear,  ■ 

He  gives  our  pains  relief ; 
He  turns  to  smiles  each  trembling  tear. 

To  joy  each  torturing  grief. 

Then  turn  to  Him,  'laid  sorrows  wild, 
When  wants  and  woes  o'erwhelm ; 

Remembering,  like  the  fearless  child, 
"  Our  Father's  at  the  helm." 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

FoEEiGiN  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  5th 
inst.  have  been  received.  The  news  is  not  impor- 
tant. 

Gee  AT  Britain. — The  Queen's  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  was  non-committal  on  the  war 
question,  and  the  funds,  both  at  London  and  Paris, 
had  declined  in  consequence.  Among  the  domestic 
measures  promised  in  the  speech  were  Parliamentary 
reform  and  a  new  bankruptcy  law. 

Henry  Hallam,  the  we''  known  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  other  historical  works, 
died  on  the  22d  ult.,  at  the  age  of  81. 

France. — Warlike  preparations  continued.  The 
Legislative  Body  was  to  meet  on  the  7th  inst.,  and 
the  Emperor's  speech  on  that  occasion  was  anticipa- 
ted with  much  anxiety. 

A  dispatch  from  Prin.,,  Napoleon,  as  Minister  of 
the  Colonies,  has  been  published,  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  French  isUn^ '  of  Reunion  is  directed  to 
put  a  stop  to  all  further  cmveyance  of  free  negroes 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  or  Madagascar,  or 
the  adjacent  parts  whence  they  have  been  recently 
shipped. 

isouTH  America.— Maii',.*  received  at  Lisbon  brought 
information  that  Brazil  had  oflered  its  mediation  in 
the  diiiiculties  between  the  United  states  and  Para- 
guay, that  the  American  commissioner  had  accei^ted 
the  offer,  and  the  Bvaul'nM  admiral  had  gone  to  Par- 
aguay on  his  mission. 

Yucatan. — The  amnesty  oifered  by  the  government 
to  the  revolted  Indians  having  been  without  effect, 
a  war  of  extermination  has  been  declared  against 
them,  and  arms  have  been  distributed  to  the  white 
population,  who  have  all  l^een  summoned  to  take 
part. 

Cuba. — African  and  Asiatic  laborers  continue  to 
pour  into  Cuba  ;  1820  having  been  introduced  within 
eighteen  days  preceding  the  8th  inst.,  of  whom  500 
were  Africans. 

Domestic. — The  few  remaining  Seminole  Indians  in 
Florida  have  been  induced,  by  the  influence  of  a  del- 
egation from  the  portion  of  their  tribe  formerly  re- 
moved to  Indian  Territory,  who  were  taken  back  to 
Florida  by  government  agents  for  the  XHirpose  of  rep- 
resenting to  them  the  ad'v^tages  of  removal,  to 
consent  to  join  their  compatnits  at  the  west.  They 
were  to  assemble  at  Fort  Myers,  on  the  12tli  inst., 
to  embark  for  New  Orleans. 

Before  its  adjournment,  the  Kansas  Legislature,  it 
is  said,  repealed  all  the  statutes  passed  by  the  spuri- 
ous legislature  elected  by  Missouri  invaders,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  bogus  laws. 

The  Legislature  of  Oregon  has  passed  a  bill  chang- 
ing the  capital  of  the  State  to  Portland.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  the  new  Sfate,  as  delined  in  the  act  of 
admission,  dift'crs  tVom  that  of  the  Territory  ;  follow- 
ing the  middle  of  Lewis,  or  Snake  River  from  tlie 
46th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  to  the  mouth  of  Owy 
hee  River,  and  thence  running  due  south  to  the  42d 


parallel.  The  other  boundaries  remain  the  same. 
The  portion  thus  cut  off  is  attached  to  Washington 
Territory. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  asked  Congress 
for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  taking  the  census 
of  Kansas,  with  a  view  to  its  admission  into  the 
Union,  in  accordance  with  the  President's  recom- 
mendation in  his  annual  message. 

Congress. — Senator  Wilson  introduced,  on  the  1 5th, 
a  bill  to  regulate  the  mileage  of  members  of  Congress, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  A 
joint  resolution  from  the  Committee  on  Printing,  pro- 
viding that  after  this  session  such  public  documents 
as  both  houses  require,  shall  be  printed  in  one  lot, 
instead  of  separately,  was  passed  on  the  16th.  Sew- 
ard's bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  slave- 
trade  was  reported  back  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee withoitt  change  and  without  recommendation. 
The  Homestead  bill  was  postponed  on  the  17th,  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President,  which  is  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  its  de''  'at  for  this  session.  The 
•  ^Consular  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  bill  passedon 
/the  19th,  with  some  amendments.  An  unsuccessful 
motion  had  been  made  to  st'-.it';  out  the  appropriation 
of  $75,000  for  the  support  of  the  Africans  of  the 
Echo.  Amendments  were  also  proposed,  requiring 
all  foreign  missions  to  be  special  and  for  reasons  ex- 
plained by  the  President  to  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  and  consolidating  some  of  the  present 
small  missions,  but  they  were  withdrawn,  and  only  a 
proviso  adopted,  that  no  other  ministers,  &c.,  than 
those  named^  should  be  entitled  to  compensation  du- 
ring the  fiscal  year.  The  bill  was  re-considered,  and 
passed  finally,  on  the  21st.  The  subject  of  Cuba  was 
discussed  on  several  different  occasions  by  Senators 
Crittenden,  Hale,  Thompson,  of  Ky.,  and  others, 
without  any  definite  action. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  15t".i  to  introduce  a  bill  re- 
pealing all  laws  passed  sine,'  '■  ■-50,  which  increase  the 
salaries  of  public  officers  ;  ■,>  continue  in  force  till 
the  annual  receipts  from  duties  under  the  present  ta- 
riff' equal  the  annual  approiKiations.  The  Committee 
on  Territories,  on  the  Kith,  reported  bills  organizing 
temporary  governments  for  Arizona,  Dacotah,  and 
Jefferson  Territories  ;  all  of  which  were  laid  on  the 
table.  During  the  discussion.  Grow,  of  Pa.,  offered 
a  preamble  to  the  Arizona  l/'l  declaring  that  as  that 
region,  when  acquired  from^Mexico,  was  by  law  free 
from  slavery,  and  as  no  law  has  since  established 
slavery  there,  this  act  shall  not  be  held  to  authorize 
slavery  in  the  Territory,  and  it  remains  abolished. 
The  Senate's  amendments  tp,  the  bill  granting  lands 
to  the  States  in  aid  of  agricultural  colleges,  were  con- 
curred in.  In  a  debate  on  the  Army  Appropriation 
bill,  on  the  17th,  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  strike 
out  tlie  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  recruiting 
service,  but  the  motion  was  rejected.  A  bill  was 
passed  regulating  postage  on  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. A  resolution  was  adoptedrf)n  the  18th,  for  ap- 
pointing  a  committee  to  investigate  charges  of  corrup- 
tion against  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 
The  Army  Appropriation  bill  passed  on  the  21st, 
with  amendments  reducing  the  appropriations  .$1,- 
473,000;  leaving  the  amount  appropriated  $14,050,- 
000. 

The  President,  on  the  IStli,  sent  a  message  to  both 
Houses,  urging  legislative  action  fur  the  jirotection 
of  Americans  and  their  property  on  the  Isthmus  tran- 
sit lines  ;  recommending  the  passnge  of  an  act  giving 
him  power  to  employ  the  sinny  and  navy  in  prevent- 
ing the  obstruction  of  those  routes  by  lawless  vio- 
lence ;  and  asking  a  similar  power  of  intervention  in 
the  ^'outh  American  States,  to  pro'ect  American  in- 
terests. The  subject  was  debated  in  the  Senate,  but 
no  action  taken. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  .\RNEE  FRANK,  OF  BRISTOL, 
ENGLAND. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  our  dear  and  honoi'ed 
friend  through  life,  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
that  though  he  was  not  exempted  from  many  and 
varied  trials,  he  was  enabled  to  hold  fast  the  be- 
ginning of  his  confidence  steadfast  to  the  end. 

He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Frank,  and  was  born  in  Bristol,  on  the  22d  of 
9th  month,  1766,  and  died  on  the  10th  of  6th 
month,  1858,  in  his  9'2dyear. 

His  memoranda  do  not  afford  information  re- 
specting the  operations  of  Divine  Grace  upon  his 
heart  in  very  early  life ;  yet  they  indicate  that, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  he  passed  at 
school,  he  was  favored  with  the  visitations  of 
Heavenly  Love.  He  appears  to  have  been  less 
than  nine  years  old  when  /irst  sent  to  a  boarding 
school ;  and  being  soon  afterwards  deprived  of 
parental  care,  he  was  placed  under  the  kind 
guardianship  of  his  maternal  grandparents.  When 
he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  a  half 
years,  his  schoolmaster  informed  his  grandpa- 
rents that  he  thought  his  pupil  had  acquired  as 
much  learning  as  he  was  likely  to  obtain  under 
his  tuition;  and  therefore  proposed  that  inquiry 
should  be  made  for  a  situation  for  him  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  some  suitable  business.  This  disin- 
terested proposal  was  adopted,  and  a  place  was 
soon  obtained  in  a  general  shop,  kept  by  Thomas 
Young,  at  Milverton.  To  this  new  sphere  he 
was  removed  direct  from  school.  The  confinement 
of  the  shop  was  at  first  very  irksome  to  him ;  but 
after  some  months,  becoming  more  reconciled  to 
it,  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  for  seven  years ; 


and  throughout  his  lengthened  life,  it  is  believed, 
he  often  felt  thankful  for  having  been  placed  in 
this  situation.  In  reference  to  his  religious  con- 
dition at  this  period  of  his  life,  he  says,  "  At  the 
time  of  my  leaving  school,  1  yet  retained  a  ten- 
derness of  spirit,  a  susceptibility  to  good  impres- 
sions, by  ministerial  and  other  means.  But," 
he  adds,  "  I  soon  experienced  the  truth  of  the 
observation  that  '  a  good  condition  is  easily  lost.' 
By  little  and  little,  through  unwatchfulness  and 
disregard  of  the  inward  monitions  of  Divine 
grace,  my  tenderness  of  spirit  had  much  forsak- 
en me.  I  gradually  fell  from  a  state  of  compar- 
ative innocency  into  one  of  sin  and  wilful  trans- 
gression." He  was  not  left  to  himself  in  this 
condition,  but  being  mercifully  followed  by  the 
convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  felt  that  he  was 
miserable,  and  a  wanderer  from  the  Saviour's 

j  fold.  The  voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd  was 
again  heard ;  and  at  length,  when  about  eighteen 

I  years  old,  he  happily  yielded  to  the  call.  Refer- 
ring to  this  surrender  of  himself,  he  writes,  "  I 

'  was  mercifully  strengthened  to  forsake  my  previ- 

I  ous  way,  and  return  towards  the  Father's  house." 

I  He  now  appears  to  have  been  preserved  in  much 
circumspection  and  tenderness  of  conscience,  and 

I  in  allusion  to  his  state  of  mind  at  this  time,  he 

i  says  in  his  memoranda,  "  Thus  watchfully  I  went 
on  from  one  day  to  another  for  some  time ;  the 

j  love  of  my  dear  Lord  and  Master  was  strongly, 
sweetly,  and  preciously  felt.  It  really  seemed  as 
though  the  bitterness  of  spiritual  death,  was,  by 
godly  sorrow  and  earnestly  forsaking  sin,  passed 
away;  so  exceedingly  happy  was  I  in  my  daily 
employment  in  the  shop,  and  in  attending  our 
little  meetings,  mostly  held  in  silence.  I  well 
remember  the  contrition  and  great  tenderness  of 
my  spirit  at  this  time,  when  my  sincere  desire 
was  to  please  Him  who  had  so  graciously  borne 
with  me  in  the  day  of  sad  revolt  and  rebellion 
against  Him.  I  sat  in  a  part  of  the  meeting 
where  it  was  not  likely  I  should  be  observed  much, 
if  at  all ;  my  heart  was  so  broken  in  silence,  un- 
der a  sense  of  the  great  mercy  and  love  of  my 
dear  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  me,  his  unworthy 
creature,  that  tears  fell  freely  from  my  eyes 
upon  the  floor.  I  was  as  one  melted  indeed,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  greatly  comforted,  by  what  I 
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believed  to  be  the  lifting  up  of  His  reconciled 
countenance  upon  me." 

This  f-tate  of  enjoyment  did  not  continue  long, 
before  he  was  tried  with  a  painful  apprehension, 
that  a  heavy  debt,  incurred  by  past  disobedience, 
remained  uncancelled  against  him.  Oppressed 
with  this  load  upon  his  spirit,  which  he  could  not 
shake  off,  he  was  one  day  pursuing  his  usual 
employment,  when  the  words  of  our  Lord's  im- 
mediate forerunner  were  brought  to  his  remem- 
brance, "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world."  They  came  with 
power,  and  relieved  his  burdened  soul. 

Another  trial  shortly  afterwards  befell  him,  in 
consequence  of  his  indulgence  in  speculative 
reasonings  on  some  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  our 
holy  religion.  Here,  again,  he  was  mercifully 
helped,  and  being  persuaded  that  his  indulgence 
in  these  speculations  was  a  temptation  of  the  en- 
emy of  his  peace,  he  was  enabled  to  say,  "  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan."  He  seemed  to  realize 
the  Apostle  James'  exhortation  to  the  believers, 
"  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you. 
Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to 

you."  .       .     .  ' 

At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  in 
1787,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  entered 
into  business  as  a  wool.-tapler  3  but,  not  finding 
it  answer  his  expectations,  he  soon  gave  it  up 
again.  He  also  declined  a  proposal  to  enter  into 
another  business  in  1790,  under  the  belief  that 
if  he  engaged  in  it,  his  time  and  attention  would 
be  so  deeply  absorbed  as  to  interfere  with  his  re- 
ligious interests.  A  watchful  care  on  this  head 
appears  to  have  attended  him  through  life ;  and, 
though  meeting  with  many  disappointments  in 
his  business  pureuits,  he  was  never  permitted  to 
want  an  abundant  supply  of  all  that  was  needful 
for  him. 

In  1793,  he  married  Edith,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  and  Edith  Lovell,  of  Frenchay. 
The  latter  having  lost  her  life  by  shipwreck  in 
the  Bristol  channel,  on  her  return  from  paying 
an  acceptable  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Ire- 
land, Edith  became  very  useful  in  the  care  of  her 
father's  family.  Her  character  appears  to  have 
been  matured,  and  she  proved  a  true  helpmeet 
to  her  husband.  But  this  happy  union  lasted 
only  six  years,  when  she  was  suddenly  removed 
by  fever,  leaving  him  with  three  j'oung  children. 
His  sensitive  mind  was  deeply  bowed  down  un- 
der this  bereavement. 

About  six  years  after  the  decease  of  his  first 
wife,  Arnee  Frank  married  Hannah,  daughter  of 
John  and  Martha  Benwell,  of  Sidcot. 

In  1802,  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  station 
of  Elder  in  our  religious  Society,  and,  in  1806, 
he  acted  as  clerk  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don. For  some  years,  both  before  and  after  this 
period,  he  had  an  apprehension  that,  at  some 
time,  it  would  be  required  of  him  to  engage  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  year  1808,  he  sustained  a  heavy  afflic- 


tion in  the  loss  of  his  eldest  daughter,  whilst  she 
was  on  avisit  to  some  relations  in  the  country.  Her 
clothes  having  caught  fire,  she  was  very  severely 
burned,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  In  referring  to 
the  time  of  her  interment,  he  says,  "  At  the 
grave  side  my  mind  was  covered  with  a  solemn 
and  affecting  feeling;  and  the  voice  of  thanks- 
giving was  heard  from  my  lips,  in  that  the  con- 
soling assurance  was  granted  me  of  the  immortal 
departed  spirit  of  my  late  afiHicted  child  being 
sale  in  the  arms  of  everlasting  mercy." 

In  the  same  year,  after  some  hesitation  and 
many  fears,  he  spoke  as  a  Minister  in  a  short  tes- 
timony, in  a  meeting  for  worship  in  Bristol. 
Continuing  to  be  occasionally  thus  engaged  to 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  he  was 
recorded  as  an  acknowledged  minister  in  our  So- 
ciety in  the  year  1811.  He  not  unfrequently 
exercised  his  gift  in  the  large  meeting  of  which  he 
was  a  member  ;  and  his  communications  appeared 
to  evidence,  that  he  possessed  a  solemn  sense  of 
the  importance  of  his  calling,  and  was  watchful 
in  waiting  for  a  renewed  qualification  for  dis- 
charging it.  He  was  often  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Society  in  Bristol,  and  was  beloved 
and  honored  by  his  brethren  and  sisters  in  reli- 
gious profession.  To  many  of  the  younger  class 
he  was  specially  endeared,  as  a  sympathizing 
friend,  to  whom  they  could  unburden  their  cares 
and  mental  conflicts,  and  whose  affectionate 
counsel  they  highly  prized. 

In  1816,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  he  visited  the  Meetings  of  Friends  in 
Somersetshire;  but  was  not  further  engaged  in 
service  of  this  kind  from  home  till  the  latteryears 
of  his  life,  when  he  paid  acceptable  visits  to  his 
fellow  professors  in  several  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England. 

In  1822,  he  was  greatly  tried  by  the  decease 
of  his  eldest  son  in  pulmonary  consumption.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  on  whom  his 
father  had  placed  many  fond  hopes.  This  loss 
affected  him  deeply,  and  probably  rendered  him 
more  susceptible  of  the  severe  paralytic  affection 
which  soon  after  followed.  The  attack  occurred 
in  the  6th  month,  1824.  For  several  weeks  he 
was  in  a  very  helpless  state ;  and  never  recovered 
the  use  of  his  left  side  ;  he  was  also,  for  many 
years  afterwards,  occasionally  subject  to  great  de- 
pression of  spirits.  His  strength  was  so  far  grad- 
ually restored  that  he  was  able  to  walk  with  case; 
his  natural  energy  of  character  did  not  forsake 
him;  his  mental  faculties  regained  their  wonted 
vigour;  and  he  was  able  to  enter  with  much  in- 
terest into  subjects  affecting  our  own  religious 
Society,  as  well  as  into  others  of  a  more  public 
character.  He  again  attended  his  religious  meet- 
ings ;  and  generally  spent  a  part  of  each  summer 
Avith  his  wile  at  their  cottage  near  Sidcot,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  year  at  Bristol. 

His  parental  feelings  sustained  further  trials  in 
the  removal,  at  different  times,  of  his  youngest 
son  and  daughter  by  death. 
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In  1842,  when  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  he  informed  his  Montlily  Meeting  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  pay  a  visit,  in  gos- 
pel love,  to  his  fellow  professors  in  Gloucester- 
shire and  Wiltshire.  This  engagement  received 
the  concurrence  of  his  friends,  and  was  followed 
by  a  similar  concern  in  Somersetshire  and  Devon- 
shire. In  the  following  year  he  was  liberated  by 
his  Monthly  Meeting  to  visit  Dorset  and  Hantz, 
and  Berks  and  Oxfordshire,  and  in  1844  to  visit 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  a  few  meet- 
ings in  Wales.  Through  most  of  these  journeys 
he  had  the  very  acceptable  company,  and  the  ef- 
ficient assistance  of  his  dear  friend,  Joseph  Ba- 
ton. The  last  journey  of  this  kind  which  he  un- 
dertook was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1846, 
when  he  was  just  entering  the  eighty-first  year  of 
of  his  age.  It  was  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Kent, 
Sussex  and  Surrey,  in  which  he  was  accompa 
nied  by  his  son-in-law,  Henry  Dymond.  On  a  re- 
view of  his  services  in  these  journeys,  he  records, 
"  And  now,  in  taking  a  retrospective  glance  at 
the  upholding  and  forbearing  mercy  and  good- 
ness extended  to  so  unworthy  a  creature,  surely 
there  is  abundant  cause  to  set  up  my  Ebenezer, 
and  in  legible  characters  to  inscribe  the  grateful 
acknowledgement  thereon,  '  Hitherto  the  Lord 
hath  helped  me.'  Oh !  may  my  heart,  my  rebel- 
lious heart,  be  ever  feelingly  sensible  of  it,  and 
return  a  song  of  praise  !" 

He  continued  to  attend  his  own  meetings  for 
worship  till  increasing  years  and  infirmity  pre- 
vented. In  the  summer  of  1856,  in  accordance 
with  his  annual  custom,  he  passed  a  few  weeks  at 
his  cottage  in  the  country  with  his  wife  and 
daughter.  This  visit  was  brought  to  its  close  by 
the  sudden  decease  of  Hannah  Frank,  on  the  3d 
of  the  8th  month.  In  allusion  to  the  event  he 
writes,  "  Thus  was  I  unexpectedly  bereft  of 
my  beloved  companion  in  life,  after  fifty-one 
years  journeying  together  through  the  cares,  the 
troubles,  and  the  many  dangers  attending  our  pil- 
grimage; having  had  ample  cause  in  the  course 
of  it,  and  now,  when  ended,  to  commemorate  the 
support  and  preservation  of  an  almighty  arm 
stretched  out  for  our  help ;  and  thus  was  real- 
ized the  often-expressed  wish  of  her  heart,  that  a 
peaceful,  easy  transition  from  the  clouds  and  tri- 
als of  time  might  be  her  favored  experience." 

Hannah  Frank  had  been  an  acknowledged 
Minister  for  several  years ;  and  it  is  believed  she 
had  also  a  useful  line  of  service,  in  privately  ad- 
dressing a  word  in  season  to  those  who  came  in 
her  way.  To  the  poor  she  proved  an  afiectionate 
counsellor  and  a  friend  in  need,  frequently  being 
privileged  to  act  as  the  almoner  of  the  bounty  of 
others. 

On  the  decease  of  his  wife,  Arnee  Frank  re- 
turned to  Bristol,  and  resided  at  the  home  of  his 
son  and  daughter,  John  and  Anne  Frank.  Here 
he  peacefully  finished  his  lengthened  course  on 
the  10th  of  6th  month,  1858,  in  the  ninety-sec- 
ond year  of  his  age.    The  last  few  months  of  his 
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life  were  much  spent  in  writing  and  reading,  and 
the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his 
friends.  Though  his  sensitive  mind  was  at  times 
bowed  in  sorrow,  when  his  thoughts  turned  to 
his  recent  bereavement,  or  even  to  others  of  an 
earlier  date,  with  the  gradual  decay  of  his  strength, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  increasing  desire  to  testify 
to  those  around  him  that  goodness  and  mercy 
had  followed  him  all  his  life  long.  He  recurred 
to  an  early  visitation  of  divine  love,  with  which 
he  had  been  favored  at  Milverton,  and  said  that 
the  assurance  of  the  reality  of  the  condescending 
goodness  of  Israel's  Shepherd  to  his  soul,  in  those 
early  days,  had  often  proved  a  support  to  him  in 
seasons  of  spiritual  conflict  and  dismay.  He 
adopted  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  0  God,  thou 
has  taught  me  from  my  youth,  and  hitherto  have 
I  declared  Thy  wondrous  works.  Now  also 
when  I  am  old  and  gray-headed,  0  God,  forsake 
me  not." 

At  difi'erent  times  he  addressed  his  children, 
imparting  instructive  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment, testifying  that  he  had  a  sweetly  consoling 
hope  and  assurance,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
•in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  of  an  admission  into 
that  city,  "  whose  walls  are  salvation  and  whose 
gates  are  praise." 

He  was  frequently  engaged  in  vocal  praises, 
and  in  supplication  for  those  dear  to  him.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  about  two  weeks  before  his 
decease,  his  spirit  was  bowed  in  humble  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  grace  and  preservation  extended 
to  him  through  the  course  of  his  life,  craving 
that  he  might  be  supported  during  the  remain- 
ing moments,  and  that  his  last  end  might  be 
crowned  with  peace,  and  then  exclaimed,  "Oh  ! 
to  be  admitted  just  within  the  pearl  gates,  where 
all  is  praise  !  where  prayer  is  lost  in  full  fruition  ! 
Oh  !  blessedness  too  great  for  us  to  conceive  ! 
where  the  morning  stars  sing  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy  !" 

In  simple  dependence  on  the  free  and  unmer- 
ited mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  his  Saviour, 
he  waited  his  appointed  time  ;  and  when  the  sol- 
emn and  quiet  close  arrived,  the  consoling  words 
in  our  Holy  Redeemer's  intercessory  prayer 
seemed  to  be  realized  to  him  :  "Father,  I  will 
that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with 
me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory, 
which  Thou  hast  given  me." — Annual  Monitor. 


"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  lahor  and  arelieavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Some  females,  who  had  gone  to  hear  George 
Whitefield  at  Lady  Huntingdon's  request,  re- 
ported their  opinion  in  these  terms  :  "  Oh  !  my 
lady,  of  all  the  preachers  we  ever  heard,  he  is 
the  most  strange  and  unaccountable.  Among 
other  preposterous  things,  (would  your  ladyship 
believe  it  ?)  he  declared  that  Jesus  Christ  was- 
so  willing  to  receive  sinners,  that  he  did  not  ob- 
ject to  receive  the  devil's  castaways.    Now,  my 
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lady,  did  you  ever  hear  sucli  a  thing  since  you 
were  born  ?"  To  which  her  ladyship  made  the 
following  reply  :  "  There  is  something,  1  acknow- 
ledge, a  little  singular  in  the  invitation,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  ever  heard  it  before ;  but  as 
Mr.  Whitefield  is  below  in  the  parlor,  we'll  have 
him  up,  and  let  him  answer  for  himself."  White- 
field  immediately  acknowledged  having  used  the 
obnoxious  expression,  and  added,  "  Whether  I 
did  what  was  right  or  otherwise,  your  ladyship 
shall  judge  from  the  following  circumstance. 
Did  your  ladyship  notice,  about  half  an  hour 
ago,  a  very  modest,  single  rap  at  the  door  ?  It 
was  given  by  a  poor,  miserable-looking,  aged  fe- 
male, who  requested  to  speak  with  me.  1  de- 
sired her  to  be  shown  into  the  parlor,  where  she 
accosted  me  in  the  following  manner :  '  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  you  preached  last  evening  at  such  a 
chapel'  'Yes,!  did.'  'Ah!  sir,  I  was  acci- 
dentally passing  the  door  of  that  chapel,  and 
hearing  the  voice  of  some  one  preaching,  I  did 
what  1  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  doing — 
I  went  in ;  and  one  of  the  first  things  I  heard 
you  say,  was,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  so  willing  to 
receive  sinners,  that  he  did  not  object  to  receiv-* 
ing  the  devil's  castaways.  Now,  sir,  I  have 
been  on  the  town  for  many  years,  and  am  so 
worn  out  in  his  service,  that  I  think  I  may  with 
truth  be  called  one  of  the  devil's  castaways ;  do 
you  think,  sir,  that  Jesus  Christ  would  receive 
me?'"  Whitefield  assured  her  there  was  no 
doubt  of  it,  if  she  were  but  willing  to  go  to  him. 
From  the  sequel  it  appeared  that  this  poor 
creature  was  truly  converted.  And  on  her  death 
bed  she  left  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  that 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  she  had  found 
peace  with  God,  and  had  been  restored  to  his 
likeness. 

If  we  admire  the  process  by  which  the  putre- 
fying morass  is  turned  into  a  fruitful  field,  and 
the  malaria  of  death  replaced  by  the  breezes  of 
life  and  health,  shall  we  not  much  more  admire 
the  renewing  of  a  soul  so  debasedly  corrupt,  and 
the  blessed  truth  by  which  it  was  effected  ? — 
l^he  Divine  Life. 


THE  DIVINE  lilFE — ITS  NATURE. 
(Continued  from  page  388.) 

But  let  us  now  see  whether  we  may  not  find  a 
historical  example  of  the  true  divine  life.  The 
name  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Paul  the  Apostlk, 
is  familiar  to  us  as  a  household  word,  and  pre- 
sents itself  at  once,  as  one  which  exhibits  a  most 
instructive  instance,  first,  of  a  spurious  religious- 
ness, and  then  of  a  true  divine  life.  It  furnishes 
a  test  of  the  fictitious  and  the  genuine.  And 
we  have  only  to  study  the  very  complete  portrait 
which  he  has  drawn  of  himself  to  have  a  good 
understanding  of  both. 

Though  born  in  Tarsus,  and  familiar  from 
childhood  with  heathen  spectacles,  Saul,  the  son 
of  a  Jew  who  was  a  "  Pliarisce  of  the  Pharisees," 
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was  brought  up  from  his  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
year  amid  the  associations  of  the  holy  city,  and 
under  the  tuiticm  of  one  who  could  appreciate 
his  ingenuous,  bold,  and  inquiring  disposition. 
He  read  the  history  of  his  fathers,  the  most 
wonderful  that  has  ever  been  lived  or  written,  in 
the  very  streets  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  hills 
whereon  it  stood,  and  in  the  valleys  by  which  it 
was  intersected  and  surrounded.  And  his  suscep- 
tible heart  was  subjected,  probably  for  twenty 
years,  to  the  influence  of  these  scenes;  while  his 
active  mind  gave  all  its  energy  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  them,  of  which  Gamaliel  was  the  ex- 
pounder. We  have  his  own  testimony  that  he 
outstripped  his  cotemporaries  in  the  school  of 
Gamaliel  in  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  that  Judaism  which 
was  more  traditional  than  Biblical. 

Saul  comes  before  us  historically  first,  in  con- 
nection with  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  the  proto- 
martyr  of  the  Christian  chuich.  He  gave  his 
"  vote  "  against  this  early  confessor  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  being,  not  improbably,  already  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  And  we  are  at  once 
struck  by  the  contrast  which  he  now  presents  to 
his  preceptor.  "  Refrain  from  these  men,"  Ga- 
maliel had  said  a  few  weeks  or  months  before, 
"  and  let  them  alone  :  for  if  this  counsel  or  this 
work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought :  but  if 
it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest  haply 
ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God."  But 
Saul  was  "  exceeding  mad  "  against  the  follow- 
ers of  J esus,  and  "  made  havoc  of  the  church." 
Whether  the  contrast  is  simply  that  between 
prudent  age  and  impetuous  youth,  or  that  be- 
tween a  timid  worldly  policy  and  a  fearless  godly 
zeal,  or  that  between  the  large  and  liberal  views 
of  a  far-reaching  mind  and  the  bitter  intolerance 
of  an  honest  but  unenlightened  spirit,  or  wheth- 
er it  is  simply  a  matter  of  constitutional  temper- 
ament, it  is  only  such  as  often  appears  between 
master  and  disciple.  If  in  nothing  else,  yet  in 
practical  zeal  for  the  Judaism  which  Saul  had 
learned  from  Gamaliel,  the  disciple  in  this  in- 
stance excelled  the  master  as  he  did  his  fellow- 
disciples. 

Having  done  his  utmost  in  Jerusalem,  Saul 
hastened  to  Damascus  to  execute  a  mission  of 
destruction  there.  But  he  entered  the  Syrian 
capital  a  very  different  man  from  what  he  was 
when  he  left  the  capital  of  Judea.  He  was  now 
a  new  man ;  no  longer  a  Pharisee,  but  a  Chris- 
tian. The  most  obvious  difl'erence  between  the 
old  man  and  the  new  is,  that  the  old  man  disbe- 
lieved the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be 
honored  as  the  Messiah ;  the  new  believed  in 
them  ini])licit]y.  And  so  far  it  may  be  called  a 
change  of  opitiion,  his  old  opinions  having  been 
held  as  honestly  as  his  new.  But  we  shall  find 
that  with  this  change  of  opinion  there  was  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  moral  habit  ol' his  sou! — 
a  revolution  which  is  best  expressed  in  his  own 
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words  : — "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature;  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold, 
all  things  are  become  new."  Before  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  he  was  a  fanatic  of  the 
highest  order.  The  fervid  passion  which  filled 
his  breast  was  one  of  malignant  and  murderous 
hatred.  The  passion  which  filled  his  breast 
after  his  conversion,  and  which  impelled  him 
from  shore  to  shore  to  preach  Christ,  was  equally 
fervid ;  but  it  was  one  of  pure,  intens-e,  and  un- 
wearied love.  And  herein  consists  the  dilFerence 
between  fanaticism  and  piety.  Before  his  con- 
version he  was  proud,  stood  erect  before  God,  as 
one  that  was  blameless  touching  the  righteous- 
ness  which  the  law,  as  he  then  understood  it,  re- 
quired of  him ;  after  his  conversion,  and  in  all 
his  subsequent  life,  there  is  no  trait  of  his  charac- 
ter more  marked  than  the  deep  humility  with 
which  he  prostrated  his  soul  before  God;  and 
that  not  merely  as  a  creature  conscious  of  his  lit- 
tleness, but  as  a  transgressor  of  the  divine  law, 
conscious  of  his  sins.  To  some  this  change  in 
the  hidden  man  of  the  heart  may  seem  a  small 
thing ;  but  they  who  have  any  insight  into  the 
springs  of  action,  and  can  appreciate  the  leaven-, 
ing  power  of  hatred  and  pride  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  love  and  humility  on  the  other,  will  re- 
quire no  justification  of  Paul's  words — "  Old 
things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are 
become  new." 

But  yet  there  are  several  characteristics  of  the 
earlier  religion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  which  may 
seem  to  raise  it  to  the  honor  of  a  divine  life. 
His  morals  were  blameless.  His  "  manner  of 
life  from  his  youth "  was  such  as  to  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  the  most  keen-eyed  malice.  There 
were  no  youthful  follies  or  indiscretions  whose 
memories  could  be  raked  from  the  dust  to  dis- 
honor him.  His  time  and  thoughts  had  been 
engrossed  by  his  studies  and  his  religious  duties. 
More  than  this,  he  was  not  only  virtuous,  but,  in 
a  sense,  godly.  His  religion  was  no  heartless 
formalism;  he  was  "zealous  toward  God."  And 
the  God  toward  whom  he  was  moved  with  zeal 
was  not  such  a  deity  as  the  fanatical  populace  of 
Ephesus  were  zealous  for  when  they  shouted, 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  :"  it  was  the 
One,  True,  Everlasting ;  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  Shall  we  then  deny  the  credit  of  a 
divine  life  to  one  whose  virtue  is  blameless,  and 
whose  heart  is  the  seat  of  a  burning  zeal  for  God  ? 

Let  us  hear  his  own  judgment  on  this  ques- 
tion :  "  I  was  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor, 
and  injurious."  True,  his  apologist  may  reply, 
you  blasphemed,  you  spoke  evil  of  a  name  which 
you  conscientiously  regarded  as  identified  with 
false  pretensions.  True,  you  persecuted  those 
who  believed  in  that  name,  but  you  did  it  with 
a  good  conscience;  you  verily  thought  with 
yourself  that  you  ought  to  do  it,  and  in  doing  it 
you  sincerely  imagined  that  you  were  doing  God 
service.    True,  you  were  injurious ;  but  if  the 


sect  of  the  Nazarenes  were  what  you  judged  it  to 
be,  that  would  be  no  reproach;  the  more  injury 
you  inflicted  on  it  the  better.  The  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  you,  Paul,  is  that  you  were  too  hasty 
in  your  judgment,  and  yielded  too  readily  to  the 
impetuosity  of  your  nature ;  even  if  your  opinion 
of  the  Nazarenes  were  correct,  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  have  followed  the  counsel  of  Gama- 
liel, and  to  have  "  let  them  alone,"  for  a  season 
at  least,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  their  doc- 
trines were  of  men  or  of  God  ;  but  as  it  is,  even 
your  fiiilings  leaned  to  virtue's  side;  it  was  the 
fire  of  a  true  godliness  that  burned  on  the  altar 
of  your  heart,  and  all  that  you  have  to  reproach 
yourself  for  is  an  error  of  judgment. 

To  this  apology  Paul's  own  reply  is  severely 
brief  and  conclusive  :  "  I  was  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners." Many  others  have  described  themselves 
in  the  same  words,  and  in  his  case  as  well  as  in 
theirs,  the  words  may  not  imply  an  absolute 
supremacy  in  guilt,  but  a  deep  consciousness  of 
such  guilt  as  one  can  scarcely  imagine  to  exist, 
where  he  cannot  see  it  as  he  sees  the  evil  that 
is  in  his  own  bosom.  We  accept  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  do  not  account  that  Paul  meant  to  say, 
that  of  all  the  sinners  that  have  ever  trodden 
this  earth  he  was  absolutely  the  greatest.  But 
at  the  least  he  meant  to  say  that,  religious  as  he 
was  in  some  sense,  earnestly  religious  as  he  was, 
his  early^ life  was  exceeding  sinful;  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  name  and  followers  of  Christ  was 
deeply  criminal.  But  how  could  that  be  ?  It  is 
true  that  he  cursed  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  he 
pronounced  on  it  all  the  anathemas  of  the  law 
and  of  Jewish  tradition  ;  and  the  rude  insolence 
of  those  who  spat  on  the  face  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  bufieted  him  was  in  reality  nothing  to  the 
malignity  with  which  he  pursued  it.  But  then 
he  acted  in  unbelief,  and  his  unbelief  sprang 
from  ignorance ;  had  he  known  the  Lord  of 
glory,  he  would  have  worshipped  and  served 
him. 

At  this  point  the  question  arises,  whether  his 
ignorance  was  innocent  or  criminal.  So  far  as  a 
man  does  not  possess  the  means  of  knowledge,  he 
cannot  be  accountable  for  the  want  of  it.  But 
if  a  man's  ignorance  result  from  his  neglect  of 
means  or  from  an  indisposition  to  receive  the 
truth,  he  must  be  held  responsible  before  God. 
Now,  where  was  Saul  of  Tarsus  all  those  years 
that  Jesus  taught  and  wrought  mighty  works  in 
the  synagogues  and  cities  of  Judea  and  Galilee  ? 
Was  he  still  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  so  intent 
on  the  study  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  great  and  wonderful 
things  that  were  taking  place  at  his  very  door, 
and  that  were  moving  the  heart  of  his  nation  to 
its  inmost  depths  ?  Or  had  he  gone  to  Tarsus 
to  live  with  his  kindred,  and  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  a  rabbi  in  a  foreign  synagogue  ? 
We  cannot  tell.  He  may  or  he  may  not  have 
seen  the  face  of  Jesus,  radiant  as  it  ever  was 
with  love,  or  heard  from  his  lips  the  words  of  a 
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higher  wisdom  than  Gamaliel  ever  uttered,  or 
witnessed  some  of  those  miracles  which  declared 
him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  But  the  works  of 
Jesus  were  not  done  in  a  corner ;  and  it  might 
be  said  to  Saul,  "  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in 
Jerusalem,  and  hast  not  known  the  things  which 
are  come  to  pass  there  in  these  days  ?"  He 
could  not  fail  to  know  enough  to  impose  on  him 
the  obligation  of  inquiry.  Public  report  might 
be  very  imperfect;  but  even  its  tales,  distorted 
as  they  were,  contained  presumptive  evidence 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  teacher  sent  from 
God.  And  the  heart  in  which  there  was  no 
secret  or  sinful  disinclination  to  the  truth  of  God 
would  long  to  know  whether  God  was  not  about 
to  redeem  his  people.  And  Christ  has  told  us 
the  issue  of  a  single-minded  and  unbiassed  in- 
quiry : — "  If  any  man  will  do  his  (the  Father's) 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  Autohiography  of  John  Jacques  Steel, 
of  Walton,  county  of  Sussex,  England. 

(Concluded  from  page  391.) 

At  Bucklesham,  where  I  formerly  lived,  my 
dear  and  kind  friend,  the  clergyman  there,  Mr 
Cubit,  does  not  thwart  the  eiforts  of  others  to  do 
their  duties ;  he  grows  in  grace  and  enlargement 
of  heart;  may  he  attain  the  full  stature  in 
Christ,  and  may  we  meet  in  glory.  It  is  seldom 
that  drinking  people,  rich  or  poor,  like  to  attend 
worship,  and  if  they  do  by  chance,  the  deaden- 
ing influence  of  the  alcohol  prevents  them  from 
receiving  the  word  preached.  One  poor  fellow 
chanced  to  come  into  a  chapel  where  I  was 
preaching  from  the  second  chapter  of  Ephesians, 
and  it  was  blessed  to  the  awakening  of  his  dead- 
ened soul;  beholds  still  on  his  way.  I  have 
had  many  contradictions  to  contend  with  in  pur- 
suing my  humble  path.  A  tutor  from  Stowmar- 
ket,  when  I  was  preaching  on  the  shore  at 
Pelixstow,  set  his  pupils  on  to  mock  the  words 
that  I  was  offering  up  in  prayer;  and  soon  after, 
■when  preaching,  a  London  lawyer  very  illegally 
came  before  me,  and  in  a  vulgar  way  interrupted 
me,  till  he  quite  broke  up  the  service.  I  held 
up  my  Bible,  and  said,  "  Do  you  know  the  con- 
tents of  this  ?"  He  rei^lied,  that  "  he  did  not, 
nor  did  he  belong  to  any  religious  profession." 
Poor  man,  he  was  the  worse  for  wine.  I  found 
out  his  lodging  next  day,  but  he  was  gone.  I 
pitied  his  gentle  wife,  and  told  her  I  had  come 
to  tell  her  husband  that  I  did  not  hate  them  who 
persecuted  me,  but  loved  them;  that  as  a  Chris- 
tian, I  could  not  show  malice;  that  I  had  prayed 
to  God  to  convert  him,  that  I  desired  by  calling 
on  him  to  overcome  evil  with  good ;  that  I  re- 
membered with  blushing  that  when  I  was  in  his 
state  I  had  done  a  like  act  to  a  minister.  But 
though  "  such  were  some  of  you,  now  ye  are 
washed,"  and  I  prayed  that  he  might  be  washed. 


At  Bawdsey  Ferry  I  had  hired  a  room  in  a 
public  house  to  preach.  The  curate  in  charge 
of  this  place  desired  the  woman  who  kept  the 
house  to  prevent  my  preaching  again.  Her 
landlord,  a  rich  brewer  in  Ipswich,  very  kindly 
told  the  woman  to  continue  allowing  me  the 
room  if  she  thought  my  present  course  of  life 
was  better  than  that  of  former  days.  The  poor 
curate  has  since  drunk  deeply  of  sorrow,  and  does 
not  now  interfere,  and  is  kind  to  mc.  He  was 
advised,  or  rather  I  may  say  was  permitted,  to 
persecute  me  for  my  good  perhaps. 

My  little  wood  chapel  at  Landguard  Fort  is 
often  crowded  so  close  to  the  cannon  mouth.  I 
hoisted  a  flagstaff  as  a  signal  to  the  people  to 
attend.  The  olBcers  also  come  sometimes  with 
their  men,  and  all  behave  well.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  "  if 
a  man  is  nice  about  religion,  he  is  not  fit  for  a 
soldier."  I  ask,  if  a  man  is  not  nice  about  reli- 
gion, is  he  fit  to  die  ?  The  soldier  has  great 
need  of  religion ;  he  knows  not  how  soon  he  may 
be  called  to  fight.  Oh  !  it's  a  bad  trade,  for  if 
a  soldier  come  to  know  the  Lord  and  refuse  to 
kill  ("  thou  shalt  not  kill")  he  is  called  out  of 
the  ranks  and  is  shot  by  his  comrades.  Surely, 
these  poor  fellows  need  religion  above  all  others. 
Government  men  offered  me  money  to  let  the 
soldiers  practise  firing  against  my  cliffs;  but  I 
thought  money  taken  for  such  a  purpose  would 
do  me  no  good,  so  I  refused  it.* 

It  must  be  wrong  to  take  life  every  way.  I  see 
this  more  clearly  now  I  compare  it  with  the  gos- 
pel. "  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath.  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  if  my  kingdom 
were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight."  Many  people  are  ignorant  of  what  Christ 
says  about  these  things,  and  only  take  what  the 
world  says,  nhich  lies  in  sin.  We  must  get  the 
poor  children  taught  to  read  the  Bible.  They 
make  a  jest  of  religion  when  they  grow  up  igno- 
rant of  its  contents.  I  often  tell  people  not  to 
let  the  Bible  grow  dusty  on  the  shelf;  what  a 
help  we  miss  if  we  fail  to  spread  before  us  the 
feast  our  souls  may  have  every  day  from  this 
blessed  book." 

With  the  last  paragraph  ends  the  Autobiogra- 
phy of  John  Jacques  Steel.  His  wife,  and 
many  connections  and  friends  still  alive,  bear  a 
testimony  to  the  f;ict  that  from  the  day  of  his 
conversion  he  never  went  back  to  his  former 
practices  ;  but  while  ever  alive  to  his  own  weak- 
ness, and  the  need  of  prayer,  he  continued  in 
one  onward  course,  brighter  and  brighter,  de- 
voting his  time  to  preaching  and  philanthropy  ; 
generous  to  the  poor,  thoughtful  of  the  afflicted. 


*  So  far  from  reeonciliug  the  entirely  imchristiau 
system  of  revenge  b}'  the  sword  with  tlie  iieaccable 
purity  of  tlie  gospel,  the  memorialized  deatli  in  Bat- 
tle of  every  Bible-reading,  praying  soldier  nnd  sailor, 
is  a  living  illustration  of  the  words  of  Christ,  "  They 
who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." — 
£d.  of  Tract. 
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and  energetic  in  warning  all  persons,  rich  and 
poor,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  on  the 
great  need  of  a  daily  preparation  for  the  life  to 
come ;  pouring  out  of  his  generous  heart  of  the 
good  things  by  which  it  was  kept  from  falling ; 
he  was  truly  a  preacher  of  the  righteousness  he 
endeavored  to  practise.  An  additional  evidence 
to  the  fact  of  his  sudden  conversion  having  been 
effected  by  the  especial  interference  of  God,  may 
be  adduced — his  natural,  obstinately  stiff  tend- 
ency. He  was  four  years  investigating  the 
teetotal  question  before  he  adopted  or  advocated 
its  important  laws,  and  not  till  he  had  clearly 
seen  its  accordance  with  the  self-denial  enjoined 
in  the  gospel,  and  the  destructive  effects  of  alco- 
hol, as  a  drink,  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  accompanied  a  wagon, 
laden  with  his  men,  to  attend  a  meeting  at 
Ipswich,  held  to  promote  this  cause,  he  advocated 
it  in  a  short  solemn  address,  acknowledging  him- 
self indebted  to  the  calming  influence  of  "  total 
abstinence,"  and  having  his  heart  more  alive  to 
prayer,  he  recommended  it  to  the  practice  of  all 
Christians,  and  especially  to  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, who  find  their  labors  so  thwarted  by  the 
prevailing  intemperance. 

He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  education  of 
youth,  and  gave  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  erect 
a  school  in  the  village.  He  felt  a  deep  sympathy 
for  poor  felons  condemned  to  death  at  different 
times  in  Ipswich,  and  visited  them  in  their  af- 
fecting circumstances,  for  prayer  and  reading  the 
Scriptures  to  them,  to  their  comfort  and  consola- 
tion. 

The  naturally  robust  constitution  of  our  friend 
at  length  gave  way;  and  when  we  consider  how 
much  he  had  abused  it  in  his  early  life,  it  ap 
pears  truly  marvellous  it  should  have  held  out 
so  long.  For  several  weeks  before  his  death  he 
was  confined  to  his  room,  and  chiefly  to  his  bed : 
at  times  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  would 
rally  again,  but  God  intended  it  otherwise.  He 
sank  as  to  his  physical  strength,  but  his  inward 
man  waxed  stronger  and  stronger.  His  religion 
shone  brightest  in  the  furnace;  he  was  always 
ready  to  speak  upon  the  best  things. 

A  few  extracts  from  his  many  well-written  let- 
ters will  close  his  account  of  himself : — 

"Walton,  January  13th,  1847. 
"I  saw  the  death  of  Joseph  John  Gurney  in 
the  paper,  and  I  was  sorry  to  read  it,  till  I  con- 
sidered that  the  Lord  doeth  all  things  right.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  could  say,  '  To  me  to  die  is 
gain.'  I  shall  long  remember  the  words  of  this 
dear  friend  in  our  chapel  when  he  spoke  of  the 
ploughshare  of  the  Lord — the  Holy  Spirit 
breaking  up  the  fallow-ground  of  our  hearts.  I 
feel  that  I  have  great  need  that  the  Lord  open 
my  heart  that  the  seed  may  take  deep  root,  etc. 
I  have  been  '  tabernacling'  for  six  years  and 
more  here  below  with  the  Lord,  and  I  see  every 
day  more  clearly  the  great  evil  of  sin  " 
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"P.S. — One  word  about  the  new  system.  I 
shall  always  remember  the  spot  by  the  water- 
heads,  where  Mr.  A.'s  conversation  opened  my 
eyes  to  see  how  injurious  alcohol  is  to  those  ma- 
chines of  ours,  that  God  made  with  his  word,  and 
we  must  look  unto  him  for  our  guidance.  I  can 
say  I  am  better  under  it  than  I  have  been  for 
the  last  twenty  years." 

" .  .  .  Since  I  saw  you  I  have  had  my 
teetotalisni  put  to  the  test.  I  met  some  gentle- 
men on  business,  and  dined  with  them  after- 
wards. They  would  not  have  sat  down  with  me 
in  my  former  state.  They  were  exceedingly 
kind,  but  offered  to  drink  my  health.  Some  of 
them  said,  '  Let  every  man  do  as  he  pleases.'  I 
thought  to  myself,  '  that's  what  I  intended  to 
do.'  May  I  give  God  all  the  praise.  I  feel  a 
great  need  for  watching  and  praying,  as  Satan  is 
ever  ready  to  destroy  our  peace  with  God.  .  . 

"  Walton,  September  Sd,  1858. 
"  I  am  not  much  better  of  my  late  illness.  I 
fear  no  earthly  physician  can  heal  my  diseases, 
but  we  have  a  Physician  who  is  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,  and  he  will  not  lay 
upon  us  more  than  we  can  bear.  I  find  sickness 
has  its  temptations,  but  blessed  is  the  man  that 
endureth  but  yet  resists  them;  we  must  look 
unto  the  Rock  and  be  much  in  prayer.  How 
blessed  is  the  assurance  to  me,  '  Go  in  peace,  thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee.' " 

"Walton,  December  23d,  1853. 
"  I  write  to  tell  you  what  great  things  the 
Lord  has  done  for  me.  I  am  now  about  to  leave 
my  room  again ;  it  is  fifteen  weeks  since  I  went 
out,  but  I  can  say,  '  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have 
been  afflicted.  I  have  had  sweet  communion 
with  my  God,  and  many  portions  of  Scripture 
have  been  brought  into  my  mind.  Oh  !  dear 
friend,  may  we  all  grow  in  grace  and  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Saviour.  What  a  glorious  thing  it 
will  be  to  live  with  our  heavenly  Father,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  and  all  the  hosts  of  heaven ;  there 
we  shall  be  singing  praises  to  the  Lamb.  '  Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  joys 
of  them  who  love  his  appearing  ;  but,  blessed  be 
God,  we  have  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  that  are 
to  come  when  in  faith  we  keep  looking  unto 
Jesus.  We  are  told  to  ask  for  grace,  and  Jesus 
will  give  it.  Now,  I  must  conclude,  hoping  this 
finds  your  soul  alive,  and  doing  all  the  good  you 
can  to  a  perishing  world,  as  we  are  told  to  work 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  when  the  night 
comes  no  man  can  work.  May  the  Lord  keep 
you,  is  my  earnest  prayer."     "  J.  J.  ^teel." 

In  the  autumn  of  1853,  the  editor  and  an- 
other friend  visited  him  when  first  attacked  with 
his  last  illness.  He  observed,  "  I  am  very  ill ;  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  ever  be  any  better."  He 
then  related  a  recent  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
 ,  and  said,  "  Oh !  I  would  not  change 
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witli  him.  What  would  all  his  -wealth  and 
possessions  do  for  me  now  ?  How  I  prayed  for 
his  conversion  as  he  talked  with  me.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die.  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed; 
I  have  been  wanting  to  see  you,  that  I  might 
tell  you  I  am  still  upheld  by  my  Saviour — that 
all  my  sins  are  blotted  out.  This  I  have  never 
doubted  from  the  hour  of  my  most  wonderful 
conversion.  It  is  all  clear  to  me  now,  on  my 
sick  bed,  as  it  was  at  the  time.  I  have  had 
many  temptations  to  withstand ;  how  my  Lord 
has  hidden  me  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and 
said,  '  I  will  never  leave  thee.'  I  would  not 
compare  myself  with  the  apostle  Paul,  for  he 
believed  he  was  doing  God  service  when  he  per- 
secuted the  Christians ;  but  I  did  not  care  to 
serve  any  other  but  Satan  and  myself ;  yet  the 
visions  were  equally  wonderful  and  effectual — 
suited  to  our  different  conditions.  Convictions 
prepared  me  for  that  great  day  when  the  Lord 
employed  such  wonderful  means  to  draw  me  to 
himself" 

The  following  passages  are  from  the  notes  of 
three  gentlemen  still  living,  who  resided  near  to 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  visited  him  in 
his  very  best  days : — 

"  I  visited  him  several  times  to  assist  him  in 
dispensing  gifts  to  the  poor  of  his  village ;  he 
would  sometimes  express  a  desire  for  ability  to 
go  out  and  warn  sinne.s,  but  would  add,  '  I  am 
in  the  Lord's  hands.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die — 
no,  no,  for  Jesus  is  with  his  people  to  the  end — 
he  is  in  this  room.'  My  last  visit  was  to  take  a 
list  for'  coals  for  the  poor ;  a  heavenly  smile  was 
on  his  countenance.  He  said,  on  speaking  of 
his  old  and  faithful  friend  P.  Dickerson,  Baptist 
minister,  of  London,  who  had  for  many  years 
pleaded  for  his  conversion  in  public  and  private, 
'  I  should  like  to  see  Philip  if  I  were  to  get  bet- 
ter, and  go  with  him  to  the  villages ;  but  I  am 
just  where  the  Lord  would  have  me  to  be." 

"  Talking  with  him  of  our  Scripture  reading 
meeting,  he  said,  '  Go  on,  go  on,  look  up  to  God, 
tell  him  of  all  your  wants.'  His  first  inquiry  in 
going  into  his  room  was  generally,  '  How  are  you 
getting  on  ?  How  is  the  heart  ?  Are  ye  in 
health,  my  brethren  ?'  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  said,  '  I  have  finished  my  worldly  matters,  and 
now  1  have  nothing  to  think  about  but  my  God. 
How  merciful  he  has  been  to  me;  he  plucked 
me  out  of  the  burning,  and  now  my  confidence  is 
strong.  ...  If  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  take 
me  soon,  improve  the  occasion  with  the-e  words, 
'  Be  ye  also  ready.'  In  this  illness,  I  have  been 
sometimes  worried  by  Satan,  and  have  had  my 
dark  seasons,  but  now  I  enjoy  the  light  of  God's 
countenance,  and  Jesus  is  verj'  precious  to  me. 
I  feel  that  I  shall  soon  die,  but  I  am  going  to  a 
better  country ;  I  am  very  happy,  though  faint ; 
if  this  is  dying,  it  is  very  easy — don't  be  afraid.' 

"  Next  day  he  remarked,  '  I  think  the  Lord 
is  about  to  take  me  ;  I  feel  willing  and  prej^ared ; 
I  have  entrusted  my  soul  to  him.    I  have  had 
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some  shadows,  but  it  is  all  bright  now.  Have 
simple  faith  in  God's  promises,  make  known  to 
him  all  your  requests.  I  am  come  to  the  gate 
of  heaven,  and  when  the  Lord  wills  it,  he  will 
open  it,  and  I  shall  go  in.  I  am  leaning  on  the 
Rock  of  ages,  Jesus  Christ.  Two  passages  are 
on  my  mind,  'Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord ;'  'As  thy  day  is,  thy  strength  shall 
be.'  I  have  been  sometimes  dark,  but  the  Lord 
broke  in  upon  me  this  morning.  If  he  is  pleased 
to  say  '  Come,'  I  am  ready  to  depart,  yes,  ready- 
to  depart — I  have  no  fear.'  Soon  after  this,  con- 
scious to  the  last,  he  passed  away,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  of  January,  1854." 

l^IENDS '"review. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  5,  1859. 

Obituary  and  Marriage  Notices. — Sev- 
eral obituaries  have  been  received,  with  no  name 
attached  to  certify  their  correctness.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  stated  that  neither  obituary  nor 
marriage  notices  will  be  inserted  in  the  Review 
unless  they  are  properly  certified.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  the  membership  of  deceased  per- 
sons should  be  mentioned. 


Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
— We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  Dr.  Thomas  S. 
Kirkbride  for  a  copy  of  his  Eighteenth  Annual 
Report  to  the  Managers  of  this  noble  institution, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  evidence  of 
his  continued  success  in  the  cure  and  ameliora- 
tion of  insanity.  The  total  number  of  patients 
in  the  hospital  during  the  year,  was  361.  The 
highest  number  at  any  one  time  was  248 ;  the 
lowest  was  230  ;  and  the  average  number  under 
treatment  during  the  entire  period  was  238. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  present  year,  there 
were  115  males  and  115  females  in  the  house. 
The  number  of  males  admitted  during  the  year 
was  63,  and  of  females  68.  Of  the  patients  dis- 
charged, 63  were  cured,  12  much  improved,  29 
improved  and  nine  stationary.  There  were  18 
deaths ;  of  these  cases  4  died  soon  after  their  ad- 
mission ;  5  had  been  in  the  hospital  several 
years,  one  of  these  for  more  than  forty  three 
years,  and  in  one  case  the  patient  was  91  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  admis-sion. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  report  of  the  almost  con- 
stantly crowded  state  of  the  hospiUil  and  a  fre- 
quent inability  to  receive  all  who  apply  for  ad- 
mission, is  now  made  for  the  last  time.  Dr. 
Kirkbride  says : — 
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The  progress  already  made  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  hospital,  is  such  as  to  justify 
the  reasonable  expectation  that  before  the  close 
of  the  present  year  it  will  be  occupied,  and  that 
in  the  future  no  proper  case  need  fail  to  obtain 
suitable  accommodations.  This  expectation  is 
based  on  the  entire  confidence  which  I  entertain, 
that  our  community,  which,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  great  undertaking,  has  manifested 
such  a  generous  appreciation  of  its  objects,  and 
has  contributed  so  promptly  and  so  liberally  to 
the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  will 
not  allow  the  work  to  be  even  temporarily  suspend- 
ed, when  comparatively  so  small  a  sum  is  re- 
quired for  its  entire  completion. 

The  results  of  the  last  three  or  four  years'  opera- 
tions of  this  hospital  are  perfectly  conclusive  of 
what  no  one  familiar  with  the  subject  could  have 
doubted,  that  the  new  building  was  not  com- 
menced one  moment  too  early,  and  cannot  be 
finished  a  day  too  soon.    *    *  * 

The  amount  of  new  subscriptions  required  to 
complete  the  hospital  and  furnish  it  for  occupa- 
tion, is  a  little  over  $50,000,  which  will 
make  up  also  all  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
late  financial  crisis.  On  every  account  it  is  de- 
sirable that  these  should  be  obtained  at  the  earli- 
est possible  period,  for  on  that  depends  the  time 
at  which  all  that  has  been  expended  can  become 
practically  useful.  Just  now  it  is  especially  im- 
portant, as  an  ofi^er  of  $10,000  in  a  single  sum 
has  been  tendered  to  the  committee,  provided 
they  shall  raise  additional  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $40,000  within  ninety  days  of  the 
present  date,  (1st  mo.  1st,  1859.) 

Few  who  read  this  report  could  spend  a  single 
hour  among  those  who  are  sufi'ering  from  the 
want  of  this  provision,  comparing  their  condition 
without  it,  with  what  it  might  be  with  it,  and 
not  regard  it  as  a  privilege  to  aid  according  to 
their  means,  such  an  unselfish  effort  to  allevi- 
ate the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-men  and  to 
bring  joy  to  the  bosoms  of  sorrowing  families." 

Contributions,  in  large  or  small  amounts,  may 
be  sent  to  Dr.  Kirkbride,  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  or  to  John  T.  Lewis,  Treasurer, 
No.  2.31  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

There  is  much  of  an  interesting  character  in 
this  Report  which  our  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  insert,  but  the  remarks  on  the  "  Importance 
of  a  correct  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  In- 
sanity," are  of  such  general  interest  and  value 
that  we  intend  to  give  them  to  our  readers  in  the 
present  or  a  future  number. 


The  Letter  of  Moshesh. — Several  Friends 
in  England  have  published  a  statement  respect- 
ing the  war  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  letter 
of  Mashesh^  referred  to  in  a  recent  number,  and 


now  inserted  in  our  columns.  It  appears  that  the 
war  was  waged  against  the  natives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  possession  of  some  of  their  lands, 
by  the  Boers,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Dutch  settlers  in  South  Africa,  and  have,  within 
a  few  years,  been  created  into  a  Free  State  by 
the  English  Government. 

A  correspondent  writing  at  Capetown,  to  Jo- 
seph Sturge,  says,  "  I  can  vouch  for  the  general 
correctness  of  the  statements  made  in  the  admi- 
rable letter  of  the  chief  (Moshesh)  who  has  been 
most  unjustly  treated  by  the  British  Government, 
and  by  the  Boers  of  the  sovereignty.  The  senti- 
ments and  words  of  this  letter  are  undoubtedly 
his  own,  and  written  probably  by  his  son." 

It  is  stated  that  for  the  present  this  unjust  war 
is  suspended.  How  severely  does  the  heathen 
chief  rebuke  those  who  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tians, and  yet  show  by  their  acts  that  they  are 
not  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  "  You 
style  yourself  a  Christian,"  says  he,  "  in  your 
last  letter  to  me.  I  knew  long  since  that  you 
were  a  Christian,  but  the  captains  of  your  war- 
riors are  not,  for  if  you  persisted  in  sayin'  that 
they  are  also  Christians,  we  would  immediately 
conclude  that  there  is  no  God.  What !  does 
their  Christianity  consist  in  destroying  Christian- 
ity ?  Have  not  your  warriors  destroyed  the 
splendid  station  of  Zevenfontein  ?  Did  they  not 
also  burn  the  missionary  house  of  Morija?  *  * 
No,  my  good  Chief,  the  captains  of  your  com- 
mando are  no  Christians,  for  I  shall  never  believe 
that  Christianity  consists  in  carr)  ing  away  women 
and  children  into  captivity,  in  shooting  down  old 
and  sick  people ;  and  all  this  has  been  done  by 
your  children." 


Married,  on  the  28tli  of  1st  mo.,  1859,  at  Friends' 
Meeting,  Alum  Creek,  Morrow  Co.,  Ohio,  Levi  Cow- 
gill,  of  Champaign  Co.,  Ohio,  to  Esther  Benedict,  of 
the  former  place. 

 ,  On  the  17th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting- 
house, Cropwell,  N.  J.,  Benjamin  Cooper  of  Camden, 
to  Lydia,  daughter  of  David  Evans,  of  Burlington  Co. 

 ,  On  the  9th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting- 
house, Orchard  St.,  New  York,  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  to  Deborah  C.  Hinsdale, 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Hinsdale,  of  New  York. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Salem,  Columbiana 

Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  25th  ult.,  Lewis  Street,  of  Indian- 
apolis, to  Sarah  T.  Fawcett,  daughter  of  David  and 
Hannah  Fawcett. 


Died,  in  Hesper,  Iowa,  1st  mo.  19th,  1859,  James 
R.  Battev,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  son  of  Joel 
and  Lois  Battey,  deceased,  late  of  Starksborough, 
Vermont,  a  member  of  Winnesheik  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Of  a  feeble  constitution,  attended  with  much  sick- 
ness from  his  youth,  and  of  remarkable  patience  in 
all  his  sutferings,  he  was  closely  endeared  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  whose  sympathy  he  abund- 
antly shared. 

 ,  In  this  city,  on  the  3d  of  2d  month,  Letitia 

PonLTNEY  Hackee,  wife  of  Morris  Hacker  and  daugh- 
ter of  Wm.  S.  Perot. 

 ,  In  Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 

12th  of  1st  month  last,  Joseph  Bowerman,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  elder  oif  Kochester 
Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  Friend  was  faithful  in  maintaining  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society,  and 
truly  it  may  be  said  of  him,  he  was  a  pillar  and  a 
father  in  the  church ;  he  was  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
disposition,  not  hasty  in  giving  advice,  but  his  words 
were  seasoned  with  grace.  During  his  last  illness, 
which  was  short  but  severe,  he  manifested  entire 
resignation  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  ex- 
pressing, at  different  times  thathe  saw  nothing  in  his 
way,  often  giving  good  advice  to  those  around  him, 
exhorting  them  to  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  saying, 
"  It  will  give  you  great  peace  of  mind  when  brought 
on  a  bed  of  suffering."  He  saw  nothing  in  his 
way  ;  the  unfailing  arm  of  divine  goodness  being  un- 
derneath for  his  support. 


NEW  ENGLAND  YEABLY  MEETING  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
Fourth-day,  the  4th  of  5th  month. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to 
Joseph  Caetland, 
Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 


friends'  boarding  school,  RICHMOND,  IND. 
To  Monthly  Meetings  and  Friends  Individually. 

Dear  Friends — The  Summer  Session  of  the  Board- 
ing School  will  open  on  Fourth-day,  the  23d  of  Third 
month,  1859,  and  close  on  Fourth-day,  the  10th  of 
Eighth  month,  1859. 

The  house  will  not  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
Students,  until  Third-day,  the  22dof  Third  month. 

Students  are  desired  to  attend  promptly  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session,  as  a  few  days'  delay  occa- 
sions much  inconvenience  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
classes. 

The  price  of  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  for  the 
Summer  Session,  for  each  scholar,  payable  in  ad- 
vance, will  be  $60  for  those  studying  Spelling,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  English  Grammar,  Geography  and  Com- 
mon-School History ;  and  $65  for  those  studying 
the  higher  branches.  An  additional  charge  of"  $10 
will  be  made  for  each  scholar  studying  the  languages. 
To  persons  who  are  not  members,  there  will  be  $5 
added  to  the  foregoing  prices. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to 
the  ' '  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Boarding  School, 
Richmond,  Indiana." 


THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  MONITOR  FOR  THIS 
YEAR, 

Is  now  published.  Price  25  cents.,  (32  cents,  if 
sent  by  Mail,)  and  may  be  obtained  of 

S.  S.  &  W.  Woon,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 
Wm.  Macniven,  Office  of  "Friends'  Review,'  and 

U.  Hunt  &  Son,  Philadclpliia. 
C.  Taber  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
MuERAY  Shipley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE  POPE  STIMULATED  TO  DUTY  BY  A  WOMAN. 

D.  L.  Dix,  who  has  been  for  many  years  active 
in  her  eflForts  to  improve  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, while  on  a  recent  visit  to  Rome,  went  to 
the  lunatic  asylum,  where,  instead  of  finding 
"  sick  persons  whom  man  should  pity,  and  un- 
fortunates whom  we  should  endeavor  to  cure," 
she  found  "  brutes  in  chains,  the  dens  of  which 
seemed  never  to  have  been  cleaned."  Soon 
after,  she  called  to  see  the  Pope,  who  knew  the 
object  of  her  visit,  and  who  inquired  if  she  had 
visited  the  asylum  at  Rome.  She  replied,  "  Yes, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  your  Holiness  has  not 
yet  paid  it  a  visit ;"  and  then  told  him  of  all  the 
horrors  and  barbarism  and  unchristian  treatment 
she  had  witnessed  there.  When  she  had  con- 
cluded, the  Pope,  who  had  listened  with  earnest 
attention,  told  her  to  come  again  in  a  week.  Two 
days  after,  while  riding,  he  suddenly  stopped  at 
the  asylum,  and  spent  an  hour  in  it,  his  visit 
creating  a  deep  sensation.  When  the  week  had 
passed,  D.  L.  Dix,  whose  anxiety  in  the  mean 
time  had  been  great,  stood  in  the  Vatican  again 
before  him.  The  Pope  informed  her  that  he  had 
appointed  a  commission  to  lay  before  him  prop- 
ositions for  the  erection  of  a  lunatic  asylum 
conformably  to  the  rules  of  humanity  and  moral- 
ity, in  the  shortest  time  possible.  "  When  you 
visit  Rome  again,"  said  he,  "  your  just  and  pious 
wishes  will  be  fulfilled.  I  thank  you  for  your 
communication.    May  heaven  bless  you." 


For  Friends'  Keview. 
WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 

The  recent  death  of  this  eminent  historian 
presents  an  appropriate  occasion  for  recalling  the 
circumstances  under  which  his  works  were  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  example  of  energy  and  persever- 
ance under  difficulties  furnished  by  his  life  may 
be  profitable  to  contemplate.  The  materials  for 
this  brief  sketch  of  his  career  are  drawn  chiefly 
from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

William  H.  Prescott  was  a  native  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  but  a  resident  of  Boston  during  most 
of  his  life.  He  received  his  collegiate  education 
at  Harvard  University,  and  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction in  1814,  at  the  age  of  18.  He  design- 
ed entering  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  but  this 
plan  was  frustrated  by  an  accident,  near  the  close 
of  his  college  course,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
sight  of  one  eye.  The  other  was  so  much  af- 
fected from  sympathy,  that  it  was  feared  he 
would  lose  it  also,  and  the  result  was  a  disorder 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which,  although  the  sight 
was  not  impaired,  prevented  the  eye  from  being 
used  for  reading  or  writing,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent ;  as  anj^  prolonged  exercise  of  it 
produced  severe  pain.  This  sudden  and  total 
blight  uj)on  his  prospects  he  endured,  not  only 
with    resiiination,  but   with  cheerful  courafje. 

T        •  •  • 

It  IS  stated  that  his  mother,  in  once  showing  to 
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a  friend  the  room  in  wliich  her  son  had  been 
shut  up  for  mouths  in  utter  darkness,  declared 
that  during  that  trying  season,  when  his  parents' 
hearts  were  ready  to  fail,  she  never  in  a  single 
instance  groped  her  way  across  the  apartment  to 
his  side,  when  he  did  not  salute  her  with  some 
hearty  expression  of  good  cheer ;  as  if  they  were 
the  patients,  and  it  was  his  place  to  comfort 
them.  The  best  medical  aid  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, both  at  home  and  in  Europe,  failed  to 
effect  a  cure,  and  the  hope  was  at  length  aban- 
doned. But  he  did  not,  therefore,  give  himself 
up  to  an  aimless  and  indolent  existence.  After 
careful  deliberation,  he  decided  to  adopt  the  voca- 
tion of  a  historian,  and  entered  upon  an  elaborate 
course  of  preparatory  study,  which  he  pursued  with 
unfaltering  energy  for  ten  years ;  making  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
classics,  and  with  the  masterpieces  of  English, 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  literature.  In  this 
process  of  intellectual  discipline,  he  was  of  course 
obliged  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  eyes  of  others, 
and  his  powers  of  attention  and  memory  attain- 
ed such  development  as  to  compensate  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  for  the  lack  of  sight. 

Having  thus  laid  a  firm  foundation,  he  select- 
ed the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as  the 
subject  of  his  first  effort.  During  a  period  of 
total  inability  to  use  his  eyes,  he  received  from 
Madrid  a  mass  of  materials  for  his  work,  consist- 
ing of  manuscripts  and  other  authorities  in  vari- 
ous languages  and  of  different  dates,  which  re- 
quired to  be  carefully  examined  and  collated 
before  transferring  any  portion  of  their  contents 
to  his  own  manuscript.  He  obtained  the  aid  of 
a  reader,  who,  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  was  ac- 
quainted with  no  modern  language  but  his  own, 
and  thus  worked  his  way  through  several  old 
Castilian  quartos ;  his  ear  gradually  becoming  ac- 
customed to  the  sound  of  the  different  foreign  lan- 
guages, so  that  he  could  comprehend  the  reading 
without  much  difi&culty.  Subsequently  procur 
ing  a  secretary  more  competent  to  assist  his  re- 
searches, he  persevered  in  this  course  for  several 
years.  As  the  reader  proceeded,  Prescott  dic- 
tated copious  notes.  These,  as  they  accumulated, 
were  read  to  him  repeatedly,  till  he  had  sufli- 
ciently  mastered  their  contents  for  purposes  of 
composition.  To  obviate  the  mechanical  difii- 
culty  of  writing,  which  was  more  trying  to  his 
eyes  than  reading  print,  he  used  a  writing  case, 
such  as  is  made, for  the  blind.  This  consisted 
of  an  oblong  frame,  not  unlike  that  of  a  common 
slate,  crossed  by  stout  brass  wires  about  an  inch 
apart,  and  with  a  sheet  of  prepared  paper,  such 
as  is  used  for  making  duplicates,  fastened  on  its 
lower  surface.  The  white  paper  being  laid  be- 
neath, the  writing  was  performed  with  a  pointed 
stylus,  the  wires  serving  as  guides  for  the  lines. 
The  manuscript  thus  produced,  often  illegible 
enough,  was  copied  by  his  secretary  for  the 
press.  His  sight  having  improved  during  the 
preparation  of  this  work,  he  had  a  complete  copy 
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printed  for  his  own  inspection  and  revision,  be- 
fore its  publication.  The  weakness  afterwards 
returned,  and  at  times  he  was  for  weeks  unable 
to  read. 

The  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  after 
ten  years'  labor,  appeared  in  1838,  and  at  once 
established  the  author's  reputation.  It  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1843,  by  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico 
and  in  1847,  by  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  in 
both  of  which  he  made  large  use  of  manuscript 
materials  obtained  from  Spain.  In  1855  were 
published  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  History  of 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  a  third  appearing  near  the 
end  of  1858.  A  fourth  volume  was  in  progress, 
but  unfinished,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the 
work  was  expected  to  extend  to  several  more. 
Besides  these  works,  he  published  in  1857  an 
edition  of  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  to  which  he 
added  an  account  of  the  Emperor's  life  after  his 
abdication.  His  miscellaneous  writings  were 
not  very  numerous,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  re- 
views. His  labors  were  continued  to  the  very 
day  of  his  death,  an  event  which  took  place 
suddenly,  from  apoplexy,  on  the  28th  of  1st 
month  last,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  Those  who 
knew  him  intimately  describe  him  as  remarkably 
kind  and  amiable  in  disposition  wholly  free  from 
the  petty  vanity  and  mean  jealousy,  which  have 
marred  the  characters  of  some  distinguished 
writers.  One,  who  formerly  acted  as  his  secre- 
tary, testifies  that  in  hundreds  of  letters,  some  of 
them  of  the  most  confidential  character,  written 
at  his  dictation,  he  can  recollect  no  harsh,  unkind 
or  sneering  expression,  and  that  he  never  wrote 
of  another  what  he  would  not  say  in  his  pres- 
ence. He  would  not  flatter,  and  if  he  could  not 
honestly  praise,  he  said  nothing. 

He  was  liberal  to  the  suffering  and  destitute, 
devoting  to  such  objects  one-tenth,  at  least,  of 
his  total  annual  expenditure,  but  not  giving  with 
indiscriminate  profusion.  He  was  exceedingly 
methodical  in  his  habits,  devoting  regular  hours 
to  each  employment,  and  thus  making  the  most 
of  his  time  and  hi?  powers.  All  are  not  gifted 
with  his  mental  abilities,  but  we  may  all  draw 
a  useful  lesson  from  his  calm  courage  under  dis- 
appointment, his  industry,  his  constant  cheerful- 
fulness,  and  his  kindness  and  consideration  for 
others.  A. 


PROTESTANTISM  IN  ITALY, — ITS  PROGRESS  AND 
PECULIARITIES. 

Religious  Liberty  in  Sardinia — Teaiimonies  in  Favor  of 
the  Italians — Evangelists  7iot  Pastors — Possible  Future 
of  Italy. 

(Continued  from  page  396.) 

In  Sardinia  a  different  state  of  things  prevails 
from  that  which  I  have  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. Constitutional  government  has  brought  with 
it  an  amount  of  religious  liberty  which,  if  not 
complete,  is  at  least  progressive.  There,  two 
men  have  been  raised  up,  who  seem  to  be,  in 
many  respects,  eminently  qualified  for  the  work 
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they  have  to  do — Signer  Mazzarella  at  Genoa, 
and  Dr.  De  Sanctis  at  Turin. 

The  first  (Mazzarella)  was  originally  a  Neapo- 
litan Advocate;  in  early  life  compromised  by 
politics, — at  a  later  period  "  apprehended  of 
.Christ  Jesus"  for  his  service.  Gifted  with  con- 
siderable talent  for  public  speaking,  and  well 
skilled  in  Holy  Scripture,  he  is  everywhere  ac- 
cejJtable  among  his  countrymen,  and  probably 
destined  for  much  service  in  the  Church,  espe- 
cially among  those — a  very  numerous  body  in 
Italy — who,  disgusted  with  the  frauds  and  frivol- 
ities of  Romanism,  have  abandoned  religion  al- 
together, and  yielded  themselves  willing  victims 
to  vice  and  infidelity. 

The  second  (Dr.  De  Sanctis)  was  long  priest 
of  the  parish  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  at  Rome ; 
but  having  been  led  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  to 
abandon  Popery,  he  united  himself  with  the  Vau- 
dois  Church,  from  which  he  seceded,  a  few  years 
ago,  in  the  hopeand  beliefthat greater  freedom  of 
action  would  lead  to  greater  usefulness.  Dr.  De 
Sanctis  is  regarded  by  all  who  know  him  as  a 
man  of  sound  and  extensive  acquirements,  emi- 
nently skilled  in  the  management  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  controversy,  and  every  way  qualified  to 
impart  a  superior  education  to  any  who  may  be 
engaged  for  services  which  require  it. 

The  testimony  of  the  Prebendary  Burgess — 
who,  in  company  with  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Strachan,  and  Alexander  Haldane, 
visited  Sardinia  in  September,  1857,  as  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Foreign  Aid  Society — to  the  or- 
thodoxy and  efficiency  of  both  these  gentleman, 
is  most  decided. 

The  same  deputation  attended  one  of  the  meet 
iugs  for  instruction  in  Genoa,  and  thus  report 
concerning  it : — "  A  chapter,"  said  they,  "  or 
some  portion  of  it,  was  read,  each  in  turn  reading 
a  verse,  and  taking  part  in  commenting  upon  a 
passage.  We  joined  them  in  this  devotional  ex- 
ercise. It  was  Philippians  iii.  The  remarks 
made  upon  the  verses,  as  they  followed  in  order, 
shoiced  a  clear  conception  of  the  Word  of  Truth. 
Under  this  kind  of  familiar  instruction  evangelists 
are  prepared  for  their  work." 

Another  witness,  an  excellent  man,  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  among  the  continental 
Churches — Colonel  Tronchin,  of  Geneva — thus 
describes  one  of  these  meetings,  at  which  he  was 
present : — 

"  It  was  held,"  he  says,  "  in  the  usual  meet- 
ing-place, situated  in  a  small  street,  in  the  hum- 
ble part  of  the  town.  It  consisted  of  two  large 
rooms,  there  being  openings  made  in  the  wall,  so 
that  the  speakers  might  be  distinctly  heard  in 
both  rooms.  From  fifty  to  sixty  were  assembled 
with  the  Bible  in  their  hands.  They  tool 
or  two  chapters,  which  they  read  verse  by  verse 
— men,  women,  and  children.  Mazzarella  ex- 
plained the  words  they  were  not  able  to  under- 
stand, and  then  went  over  the  chapter,  explain- 
ing it  paragraph  by  paragraph,  questioning  his 


auditors,  who  replied  spontaneously,  with  sim- 
plicity and  precision,  often  supporting  their  an- 
swers by  texts  of  Scripture.  What  a  motley 
group,"  he  adds  "  presented  itself  before  me  ! 
There  were  young  women  and  young  girls,  ia 
their  pretty  white  veils,  and  others  dressed  like 
ladies.  But  the  majority  consisted  of  men,  sev- 
eral of  them  military,  amongst  whom  I  observed 
a  good-looking  sergeant-major,  taking,  with  great 
earnestness,  his  turn  in  reading  the  verses ;  also 
mechanics,  dark-complexioned  porters,  and  sailors. 
Excepting  three  Tuscans,  one  Roman,  one  Vene- 
tian, three  Lombards,  and  two  Neapolitans,  all 
belonged  to  the  population  of  Genoa  or  Piedmont . 
The  evening  service  lasted  two  hours ;  and  I  as- 
sure you,  that  in  the  various  Churches  I  have 
visited  in  France,  I  have  never  seen  anything  to 
equal  the  earnestness  and  intelligence  of  this  con- 
gregation. I  truly  enjoyed  hearing  the  Word  of 
Grace  so  clearly  and  fully  announced,  and  was 
much  edified  by  the  numerous  and  fervent  prayers 
oS'ered  up  by  members  of  the  congregation." 

So  much  for  the  testimony  of  others.  My  own 
observations  I  shall  for  the  present  reserve. 

Besides  the  two  men  to  whom  i  have  thus  par- 
ticularly referred,  about  fourteen  others,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  labor,  with  more  or  less 
talent  and  education,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  j 
some  in  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Allessandria, 
Novara,  and  Savona ;  some  at  minor  stations,  and 
some  as  itinerating  teachers  among  the  villages. 
Two  or  three  of  these  are  gifted  with  considerable 
ability,  but  it  is  on  many  accounts  better  to  avoid 
mentioning  names. 

None,  however,  profess  to  be,  properly  speak- 
ing, stated  ministers.  All  are  evangelists — 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  but  not  the  pastors  or 
bishops  of  particular  congregations.  Some  of 
these  are  mainly  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  English,  French,  and  Swiss  Christians,  acting 
chiefly  through  a  committee  at  Geneva,  formed 
"for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  helping 
Italian  converts  from  Popery  to  sow  the  seed  of 
the  Word  of  God  in  their  native  country  ;"  but 
the  help  thus  rendered  is  only  occasional,  and  un- 
accompanied by  any  form  of  control.  It  is  given 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  seem 
to  require,  and  would  be  at  once  withheld  if  it  were 
found  to  foster  indolence  or  to  paralyze  individual 
exertion.  To  this  circumstance,  under  God,  may  be 
attributed  much  of  \X\'i freshness  which  character- 
izes the  work.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Italian 
evangelists  are  free  from  the  trammels  which 
would  necessarily  have  been  thrown  around  them, 
had  they  been  obliged  to  become  the  missionaries 
of  any  ecclesiastical  body,  the  salaried  agents  of 
THiy  committee  or  society,  or  the  stated  ministers 
of" given  congregations;  they  are,  on  the  other,  as 
a  consecjucncc  of  this  freedom,  left  to  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  work  they  undertake,  obliged 
to  live  by  faith,  and  to  trust  in  God,  day  by  day, 
for  food  and  raiment. 

Such,  in  general  terms,  the  Italian  Church  at 
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present  is.  What  it  may  ultimately  become  none 
jan  say.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Grod.  The  Ital- 
.ans  have  evidently  their  own  work  to  do,  and 
only  He  can  enable  them  to  do  it.  In  the  mean- 
iime,  their  preservation  from  the  dominant  influ- 
3nce  of  any  of  our  existing  sects  and  denomina- 
tions should  be  fervently  desired  by  all  who  care 
more  for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom  than  for  the  triumph  of  party. 

It  may  bo — for  who  can  read  the  mysterious 
purposes  of  the  Most  High  ? — that  Protestantism 
has  hitherto  been  all  but  excluded  from  Italy, 
that  there  may  at  length  be  planted  simpler  and 
purer  forms  of  religion  than  any  that  have  yet 
taken  root  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  may 
be,  that  in  such  simpler  forms  alone  can  the 
Church  successfully  contend  with  that  torrent  of 
democracy  which  is  ever  rolhngon,  and  which,  be- 
fore long,  will  assuredly  sweep  away  every 
form  of  priesthood  in  its  course.  It  may 
be  that  Rome,  so  long  the  centre  of  the 
great  apostasy,  is  destined  also  to  witness 
a  new  and  better  Reformation  than  even 
that  which  Luther  was  honored  to  introduce. 
This  at  least  we  know,  that  God  is  now,  through- 
out Italy,  gathering  in  a  people  for  Himself,  and 
preparing  the  country  for  changes,  the  extent  and 
fearfulness  of  which  will,  before  long,  fill  the 
world  at  once  with  gratitude  and  with  astonish- 
ment, with  hope  and  with  dismay. 

In  that  hour,  it  is  certain,  that,  humanly  speak- 
ing, the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  Italy  will  main- 
ly depend  upon  the  possibility  of  its  being  pre- 
sented to  the  people  apart  alike  from  money, 
priests,  and  sects. 

(To  be  continueil.) 


From  The  London  IleralJ  of  Peace. 
THE  WAR  BETVi'EEN  THE  BOERS  AND  BASUTOS, 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Our  readers  will  find  it  stated  in  the  latest 
news  from  the  Cape,  that  Sir  George  Grey  has 
accepted  the  office  of  mediator  between  the  Boers 
and  the  Basutos.  The  Boers,  who  were,  we  fear, 
prompted  by  the  worst  of  motives  in  commencing 
the  war,  were  the  first  to  discontinue  it,  for  though 
they  had  all  the  advantage  in  arms  and  discipline, 
they  were  evidently  afraid  of  their  adversaries, 
and  beyond  burning  a  few  missionary  stations, 
they  really  did  nothing.  Having  retreated,  they 
offered  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration,  and 
we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  peruse  the 
letter,  in  which  Moshesh,  the  I3asuto  chief,  ac- 
cepted the  oflFer.  His  spirited  remonstrance, 
touching  the  conduct  of  the  professedly  Christian 
Boers,  is  a  homethrust.  Savages  can  now  in- 
struct civilized  men  in  what  Christianity  consists. 

To  His  Honor  J.  N".  Boshof,  President  of  the 
Orange  Free  State. 

Thaba  Bosigo,  May  16,  1858. 
"  Good  Friend, — I,  Moshesh,  do  greet  you, 
Boshof,  my  chief  and  master.     Your  messenger 
came  in  last  night  with  a  letter,  in  which  your 


Honor  begins  to  speak  of  peace.  I  am  sorry  that 
you  ever  did  speak  of  war.  It  is  not  Moshesh 
who  began  war ;  and  I  must  add,  I  have  not 
fought  any  battle  as  yet.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  past  sad  aifairs,  I  thought  that  the  whole 
of  the  war  was  intended  against  Bushuli,  and" 
you  well  know  that  you  found  him  alone  in  his 
town,  without  any  other  chief  to  help  him  ;  but 
when  you  attacked  the  innocent  and  harmless 
Zevenfonteiners  I  was  surprised,  and  also  grieved 
beyond  all  comprehension.  I  then  gave  orders 
to  all  my  captains  to  fall  back  upon  Thaba  Bosi- 
go;  and  it  is  due  to  your  warriors  to  acknowledge 
that  since  the  day  war  was  declared,  they  never 
fell  in  with  either  Molapo,  Paulus  Mopeli,  Mo- 
letsane,  or  any  other  captain,  till  you  met  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caledon  River.  Before  I 
began  to  strike,  I  wanted  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  true  intentions  and  power  of  the  Boers. 
While  they  were  forming  their  lager  at  Thaber 
Bosigo,  I  said  within  myself,  "  I  am  a  dog,  and 
if  my  master  Boshof  beats  me,  I  shall  bite  him." 
However,  for  reasons  unknown  to  me,  your  com- 
mando would  not  come  to  a  fight,  and,  after  a 
short  visit,  the  lager  broke  up,  and  made  for 
Bloemfontein. 

Tell  Mr.  Pretorius,  if  you  please,  that  I  am 
always  his  friend,  but  that  his  mediation  is  use- 
less. Mediation  has  for  its  object  to  part  two 
adversaries  who  were  fighting  against  each  other. 
Tell  him  that  I  did  not  yet  fight  you,  but  that  you 
alone  were  fighting.  I  did  not  mean  to  resist 
you  till  you  would  attack  me  at  Thaba  Bosigo; 
and  what  evidently  shows  that  I  never  did  act  on 
the  offensive,  is  the  fact  of  my  not  having  fallen 
on  the  lager  when  it  was  disbanded  and  trekking 
away  from  Thaba  Bosigo.  We  must  both  thank 
Pretorius  for  his  good  wishes;  but  I  must  tell 
you  that  1  have  got  confidence  enough  in  your 
own  government,  without  requiring  the  mediation 
of  a  foreign  power.  [  will  receive  your  deputa- 
tion. 

Oh  !  my  good  chief  Boshof,  call  in  the  cap- 
tains of  your  late  commando,  and  rebuke  them 
much  ;  for  they  have  done  you  much  harm  in 
their  march  through  my  country.  You  style 
yourself  a  Christian  in  your  last  letter  to  me.  I 
knew  long  since  that  you  were  a  Christian,  but 
the  captains  of  your  warriors  are  not;  for  if  you 
persisted  in  saying  that  they  also  are  Christians, 
we  would  immediately  conclude  that  there  is  no 
God.  What !  does  their  Christianity  consist  in 
destroying  Christianity  ?  Have  not  your  war- 
riors destroyed  the  splendid  station  of  Zevenfon- 
tein  ?  Did  they  not  also  burn  the  missionary 
house  at  Morija  ?  Did  they  not  take  the  whole 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arbousset's  furniture,  along  with 
a  new  wagon  of  his  ?  Aye,  and  you  stripped  as 
well  Mr.  Maeder,  the  assistant  missionai-y  at  Mo- 
rija, and  dreadfully  damaged  the  large  churches 
which  had  been  erected  at  great  expense,  on  that 
•  very  station.  When  you  came  to  Thaba  Bosigo, 
■  you  fired  more  than  ten  cannon-shots  at  the  mis- 
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sion  premises,  but  the  Lord  did  not  allow  you  to 
touch  them.  No,  my  good  chief,  the  captains 
of  your  commando  are  no  Christians,  for  I  shall 
never  believe  that  Christianity  consists  in  carry- 
ing away  women  and  children  into  captivity,  in 
shooting  down  old  and  sick  people;  and  all  this 
has  been  done  by  your  children.  I  repeat  it, 
again,  you  ought  to  rebuke  them  publicly,  and 
even  chastise  them,  because  they  have  made  so 
little  of  your  honor,  who  is  their  father.  When 
I  was  at  war  with  Sekonyela,  I  gave  orders  to 
my  people  not  to  destroy  that  chief's  church,  and 
they  did  not  touch  it ;  and  at  the  time  the  Bas- 
tards joined  Major  Warden,  who  was  marching 
against  me,  I  sent  one  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  tribe  to  protect  the  church  of  the  rebellious 
Bastards  of  Platberg,  and,  consequently  no  dam- 
age was  inflicted  on  those  two  houses  of  worship. 
What  shall  the  world  say,  when  it  hears  that  the 
children  of  a  Christian  chief  have  destroyed  and 
ruined  churches,  whereas  the  children  of  a  hea- 
then chief  were  afraid  to  meddle  with  the  house 
of  God? 

Your  warriors  deserve  another  great  reprimand. 
Of  course,  I  must  believe  what  you  tell  me, 
namely,  that  the  burghers  have  consented  to  re- 
tire into  the  Free  State  for  a  while,  on  account 
of  Pretorius's  mediation.  The  very  fact  of  their 
returning  home  with  such  motives  was,  or  at  least 
ought  to  have  been,  a  commencement  of  peace. 
Why,  then,  did  they  burn  deserted  villages  on 
theroad,  and  the  grass  also  in  the  fields  ?  And  un- 
less a  plausible  explanation  is  given  of  such  con- 
duct, how  could  we  ever  believe  that  the  peace 
of  the  Boers  is,  or  ever  will  be,  sincere  ? 

My  policy  in  this  war  was  to  see  first,  and  con- 
sider. The  Boers  had  been  unanimous  in  saying, 
that  the  present  war  was  to  last  ujitil  one  of  the 
two  nations  was  rooted  out  from  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  because  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything 
that  would  be  blamed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, I  allowed  the  Boers  to  try  the  intended 
extermination  by  all  the  means  they  liked  to 
choose.  Could  the  English  ever  blame  me,  who 
am  yet  a  barbarian  and  a  heathen,  for  following 
the  example  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  nation  ? 
And  now,  if  my  heart  could  allow  me  to  copy 
your  children,  I  would  be  justified  in  carrying 
women  and  children  into  captivity,  in  killing  old 
and  sick  people,  and  in  sending  to  eternity  all 
the  blind  people  that  I  could  find  in  the  Free 
State.  1  would  also  be  justified  in  burning  all 
the  towns  where  yourself  and  your  captains  re- 
side, but  this,  if  I  did  it,  would  be  too  great  a 
calamity,  as  there  are  great  merchants  in  Bloem- 
fontein,  Fauresmith,  Smithfiekl,  and  Winburg; 
but,  however,  who  could  find  fault  with  me,  even 
if  I  did  all  that?  It  is  the  custom  in  our  coun- 
try that,  when  the  people  of  a  town  go  to  dance 
in  another  town,  the  compliment  is  returned  by , 
the  people  of  the  visited  town  to  the  town  of  i 
the  visitors,  and  agreeably  to  this  usage,  we 
wore  going  to  invade  the  Fjree  State  in  every 


direction,  and  to  burn  everything  before  us.  But 
the  Lord  has  inspired  to  you  that  it  was  good  to 
prevent  us  from  rendering  evil  for  evil.  As  the 
winter  is  drawing  near,  I  wish  that  your  deputa- 
tion would  soon  come,  because,  in  case  we  could 
not  agree,  we  must  go  on  in  the  war,  for  the 
sooner  we  fight  the  better  for  all  parties,  in  order 
that,  after  the  great  battle  is  over,  we  may  all  re- 
tire into  some  winter  quarters. 

"  We  have  got  several  reasons  for  wish- 
ing a  fight.  1st,  We  never  yet  acted  on  the  of- 
fensive. 2nd,  You  have  destroyed  our  corn  in 
several  districts  of  the  Lesuto,  and  because  the 
people  of  those  districts  shall  be  hungry  during 
the  winter  we  would  like  to  look  for  some  food  in 
the  Free  State.  3rd,  The  reports  of  your  com- 
manders and  correspondents  which  are  published 
in  the  Friend,  are  wonderful  inventions,  and 
therefore  they  are  utterly  false.  However,  some 
burghers  of  the  Free  State  might  take  them  to 
be  taithful  and  trustworthy  statements,  and  tak- 
ing for  granted  that  we  have  been  greatly  and 
easily  defeated,  they  might  in  the  succeeding 
years  be  inclined  to  incite  wars  against  us,  per- 
haps for  very  specious  reasons.  Moreover,  those 
statements  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  our  warriors, 
whom  I  had  great  trouble  to  keep  within  bounds 
during  the  present  struggle.  The  English  know 
that  we  are  no  cowards,  and  we  would  like  the 
Boers  to  learn  that  we  know  how  to  fight  for  our 
rights,  now  that  you  say  we  are  great  cowards. 
Although  I  wish  for  peace,  it  might  perhaps  be 
better  that  we  should  fight  once  or  twice  on  both 
sides,  in  order  to  get  better  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  then,  perhaps,  peace  would  be  a  little 
more  sincere,  on  the  part  of  the  Boers. 

However,  my  name  is  Moshesh,  and  my  sister 
is  called  '  Peace.'  I  never  liked  war  in  my  youth, 
how  could  I  like  it,  now  I  am  old  ?  But  I  la- 
ment your  having  so  loudly  spoken  before  the  war 
began,  of  all  the  great  calamities  you  were  going 
to  inflict  upon  our  nation,  and  what  1  regret  more 
is  that  your  conduct  has  clearly  shown  the  true 
existence  of  these  wicked  intentions.  I  have  al- 
ready advised  several  ot  my  captains  of  what  is 
going  on,  and  my  wish  is,  that  we  should  both 
pray  to  God  that  an  amicable  settlement  may  be 
the  result  of  our  present  correspondence.  1  will 
!  send  one  of  my  sons  to  meet  your  deputation  at 
Thaba  'Nchu,  and  I  have  given  instructions  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  molested  or  insulted 
on  the  road.  Such  are,  my  good  friend  and 
chief,  the  true  words  of 

Your  true  and  humble  servant,' 

fx)  Moshesh,  his  mark." 


What  begins  in  vanity,  must  end  in  vexation 
of  spirit ;  indeed,  it  does  not  wait  for  the  end, 
but  travels  with  it  through  its  whole  course,  rob- 
bing its  progress  of  enjoyment,  and  its  end  of 
consolation. 
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PRAISE  AND  PRAYER. 

'•If  nuy  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature;  old  things  are 
passed  away — behold  all  things  are  become  new,"  2  Cor.  v.  17. 

We  praise  and  bless  Tliee,  gracious  Lord, 

Our  Saviour  kind  and  true, 
For  all  the  old  things  passed  away. 

For  all  Thou  hast  made  new. 

The  old  security  has  gone, 

In  which  so  long  we  lay ; 
The  sleep  of  death  Thou  hast  dispelled, 

The  darkness  rolled  away. 

New  hopes,  new  purposes,  desires 

And  joys.  Thy  grace  has  given  ; 
Old  ties  are  broken  from  the  earth, 

New  ones  attach  to  Heaven. 

But  yet  how  much  must  be  destroyed, 

How  much,  renewed  must  be. 
Ere  we  can  fully  stand  complete 

In  likeness.  Lord,  to  thee  I 

Ere  to  Jerusalem  above. 

The  holy  place,  we  come. 
Where  nothing  sinful  or  defiled 

Shall  ever  find  a  home  ! 

Thou,  only  Thou,  must  carry  on 

The  work  Thou  hast  begun ; 
Of  Thine  own  strength  Thou  must  impart, 

In  Thine  own  ways  to  run. 

Whate'er  would  tempt  the  soul  to  stray, 

Or  separate  from  Thee, 
That,  Lord,  remove,  however  dear 

To  the  poor  heart  it  be  ! 

Wlien  the  flesh  sinks,  then  strengthen  Thou 

The  spirit  from  above  ; 
Make  us  to  feel  Thy  service  sweet, 

And  light  Thy  yoke  of  love. 

So  shall  we  faultless  stand  at  last 

Before  Thy  Father's  throne. 
The  blessedness  for  ever  ours. 

The  glory  all  Thine  own  ! 

Spitta. 


For  Friends'  ReTiew. 

THE  WINTER  SKY. 

riie  Pleiades  are  looking  down  upon  the  sleeping 
hills, 

4.nd  smile  at  their  own  twinkling  forms  reflected  from 
the  rills ; 

Jrion  marches  through  the  sky  and  sheds  his  golden 
light 

From  starry  helmet,  epaulets,  and  jeweled  girdle 
bright ; 

\nd  calmly  through  the  Orient  gates  the  constella- 
tions rise, 

rill  hunters  scour,  and  warriors  march,  and  ships 

sail  through  the  skies  ! 
Jreat  Serpents  bask  their  starry  scales  upon  the  upper 

deep — 

fV^hile.  from  behind  the  eastern  hill  the  sly  old  Lions 
creep. 

Fhe  milk-maid's  dipper  glows  as  bright  as  when  on 

high  'twas  hung, 
rhe  Harp  yet  breathes  sweet  music  as  when  first  its 

chords  were  strung ; 
tVhile  Crosses,  squares,  and  myriad  shapes  night's 

curtains  blue  adorn, 
rhe  Sickle  'mid  them  glitters  bright  as  on  the  harvest 

morn  ; 

rhe  Charioteer,  around  the  pole,  still  drives  his 
steady  team  ; 
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And  the  Northern  Crown,  set  round  with  gems,  emits 
its  brilliant  gleam ; 

"Mazzaroth,"  the  great  Zodiac  belt,  its  annual  cir- 
cuit runs. 

While  God's  own  mighty  power  guides  "  Arcturus 
and  his  sons." 

Sweet  is  the  gentle  influence  the  lovely  Pleiades 
shed, 

They  smile  above  the  palace  hall,  and  o'er  the  sleep- 
ing dead  ; 

Six  lamp-like  stars  together  bound  mingle  their 

beams  of  love. 
And  speak  to  us  with  voiceless  tongues  the  harmony 

above. 

But  one  is  lost !  one  gentle  star  from  out  that  Pleiade 
band — 

Omnipotence  hath  closed  its  eye  forever  with  his 
hand  ! 

The  morning  stars  have  sung  its  dirge,  but  for  the  lost 
one  weep 

The  six  still  left  to  worship  Him  who  guides  them 

through  the  deep  ; 
Eternal  depths  they  traverse  there  his  mandate  to 

obey. 

And  utter  forth  their  praises  sweet  around  their 
gilded  way : 

Each  star,  perchance,  a  sun  with  trains  of  planets 

circling  'round. 
In  mute  obedience  to  his  law,  perhaps  with  life 

abound ! 

Oh  !  Heaven  is  pure  and  grand  I  know,  if  suns  are 
but  the  toys 

Of  Him  who  reigns,  and  yet  creates,  and  fashions  an- 
gel's joys. 

And  would  that  we  might  faithful  prove  to  walk  the 
lowly  way 

That  leads  us  to  the  home  of  Him  who  hears  his 

children  pray : 
Be  this  our  thought,  and  let  our  light  shine  like 

those  Pleiads  sweet ; 
And  may  we  wait  with  patience  till  the  white  robed 

millions  meet ! 
When,  seeing  as  the  angels,  we  may  comprehend  the 

whole 

Of  the  unbounded  universe,  and  all  the  orbs  that 
roll ; 

And  hearing  then  as  angels  hear,  and  feeling  as  they 
feel. 

We'll  better  praise  Him  for  the  love  which  all  Ms 
works  reveal. 
1st  mo.,  1859.  T.  H.  B. 


SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Advices  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  16th  ult.  No  decided  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  aspect  of  continental  afi'airs.  The  speech  of 
the  French  Emperor  at  the  opening  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, though  containing  vague  professions  of  peace- 
ful views,  had  failed  to  reassure  the  public  mind,  as 
warlike  preparations  were  actively  continued.  The 
Sardinian  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  voted  a  new 
loan  of  50,000,000  francs  ($10,000,000).  The  Prime 
Minister  explained  the  pu.rpose  of  this  loan  to  be  prep- 
aration for  defence  against  Austria,  which  had  as- 
sumed a  menacing  attitude,  and  collected  large 
forces  on  the  Sardinian  frontier.  Military  movements 
continued  in  Austria,  and  that  government  gave  no 
explanation  of  its  intentions.  It  was  reported  that 
Austria  had  consented  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
the  Roman  States  on  condition  that  France  would  do 
the  same,  but  the  truth  of  the  rumor  was  uncertain. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Ionian  Islands  had  unani- 
mously adopted  a  petition  to  the  Queen  of  Great 
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Britain,  asking  her  to  withdraw  her  protection,  and 
had  declared  in  favor  of  union  with  Greece.  The 
Queen  liad  replied,  declining  to  grant  the  request  of 
the  petition. 

CuiNA. — Lord  Elgin  having  gone  to  Nankin,  his 
missiou  was  considered  so  important  that  the  French 
ambassador  and  the  Cliinese  commissioners  were 
awaiting  his  return  before  quitting  Canton.  It 
was  reported  that  his  vessel  having  been  fired 
into  by  some  of  the  rebels,  he  had  landed  with 
troops  and  taken  possession  of  two  of  their  forts  on 
the  Yangtse-Kiang.  The  American  Minister  had  ar- 
rived at  Singapore  on  his  way  home. 

SouTu  America. — A  revolution  was  considered  im- 
minent in  Chili,  at  the  last  accounts.  The  whole  re- 
public, except  Valparaiso  and  Chiloe,  was  in  a  state 
of  siege,  and  a.\\  the  ports  but  Valparaiso  were  either 
blockaded  or  about  to  be  so.  Accounts  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  4th  of  1st  mo.,  state  that  the  American 
Commissioner  had  gone  up  the  La  Plata  to  endeavor 
to  have  an  interview  with  Lopez,  the  President  of 
Paraguay,  leaving  most  of  the  fleet  at  Monte  Video. 
The  Paraguayans  had  strongly  fortified  the  river. 

Hayti. — Gelfrard  was  formally  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  republic,  on  the  23d  of  1st  month. 
The  new  government  appears  to  be  favorably  re- 
garded by  the  people. 

Mexico. — Miramon  was  at  Oi-izaba  on  the  22d  ult., 
on  his  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  collecting  forced 
loans  wherever  he  went.  The  foreign  ministers  at 
the  capital  had  not  recognized  him.  A  Vera  Cruz 
paper  states  that  the  commanders  of  the  French  and 
English  fleets  had  notified  the  captain  of  the  United 
States  sloop  of  war  Saratoga,  that  they  should  board 
the  steamer  Tennessee,  if  they  were  assured  that  any 
filibusters  were  on  board,  and  he  replied  that  they 
should  not  do  so  while  the  Saratoga  was  near  enough 
to  prevent  it. 

Canada. — It  has  been  officially  announced  in  the 
Provincial  Parliament  that  the  license  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  giving  them  the  exclusive  right  of 
trade  with  the  Indians,  will  probably  be  abrogated  in 
the  6th  month  next. 

Domestic. — A  treaty  has  recently  been  concluded 
with  the  Yankton  band  of  Dacotah  Indians,  by  which 
they  cede  10,000,000  acres  of  land  to  the  United 
states,  and  are  themselves  to  be  placed  on  a  tribal 
reservation,  where  the  President  is  authorized  to  give 
them  lands  in  severalty.  Instead  of  money,  as  has 
heretofore  been  usual,  they  are  to  be  supplied  with 
stock,  farming  implements,  &c.  A  late  treaty  with 
the  iSeuecas  at  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  provides  that  they 
shall  remain  where  they  now  are.  Tlie  lands  in  the 
west,  to  which  they  have  a  claim  under  a  former 
treaty,  are  to  be  sold,"  and  the  proceeds  applied  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflairs  to  the  purchase 
of  homes  in  tlieir  present  locality  ;  the  lands  sold  by 
them  in  New  York  having  been  disposed  of  to  whites. 

A  regular  line  of  steam  canal  boats  is  to  be  run  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  N.  Y.,  the  coming  season,  connecting 
witli  a  line  of  propellers  on  the  lakes. 

A  speciiil  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  New  York  Legislature  luis  reported  a 
•'personal  liberty  bill,"  providing  that  no  person  in 
the  State  shall  be  considered  property,  or  subject  to 
sale,  or  deprived  of  liberty,  without  due  process  of 
common  law  and  trial  by  jury;  and  declaring  that 
every  slave  coming  into  the  State  by  consent  of  his 
master,  shall  be  free.  The  penalties  for  infringing 
this  law  are  a  fine  from  $1,000  to  $5,000,  and  twenty  • 
years'  imprisonment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  lias  decided  the  ( 
statute  forbidding  the  immigration  of  Chinese  into  I 
the  State  to  be  unconstitutional.  i 


It  is  stated  that  a  father  is  now  impriscfned  in 
:  Washington  City,  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  for 
'  harboring  his  own  child  1  The  father  is  a  free  colored 
man,  the  mother  a  slave,  and  the  child  came  liome 
;  from  a  distant  part  of  the  city  to  see  his  father,  re- 
maining two  or  three  days.  By  giving  him  food  and 
I  shelter,  the  father  has  incurred  the  penalties  of  this 
,  infamous  enactment. 

Congress. — The  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial 
Appropriation  bill  being  under  discussion  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  22d  ult.,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
abolishing  the  branch  mints  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and 
Dahlonega,  Ga.  One  reducing  mileage,  and  a  motion 
to  add  a  section  repealing  the  restrictive  clause  of  the 
Kansas  bill  of  last  session,  were  rejected,  and  the  bill 
passed  on  the  23d.  On  the  24th,  amendments  to  the 
Post  Route  bill,  offered  by  the  Post  Ofiice  Committee, 
abolishing  the  franking  privilege,  and  raising  the 
rate  of  postage  to  five  cents  under  3,000  miles,  were 
adopted,  and  the  bill  passed  on  the  26'h.  Wilson, 
of  Mass.,  offered  an  amendment  or  substitute  for  the 
Cuba  bill,  entirely  changing  its  character,  discounte- 
nancing spoliation,  favoring  international  amity,  and 
appropriating  $50,000,000  to  enable  the  President  to 
open  negotiations  with  Spain  and  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can rei^ublics  of  this  continent,  for  the  removal  of 
commercial  restrictions.  The  debate  on  this  subject 
was  protracted  till  Ij  o'clock,  A.  M.,  an  effort  to  have 
the  Homestead  bill  taken  up  failing  during  that  time 
by  a  vote  of  19  yeas  to  29  nays.  Various  unsuccess- 
ful motions  were  made  to  adjourn,  and  at  length 
Wilson's  amendment  was  laid  on  the  table,  j^eas  30, 
nays  16,  the  Senate  refusing,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  30, 
to  lay  the  original  bill  on  the  table.  On  the  26th, 
Slidell  withdrew  the  bill,  announcing  his  conviction 
that  it  could  not  be  pressed  to  a  vote  this  session 
without  sacrificing  the  appropriation  bills.  The  Army 
Appropriation  bill  passed,  with  some  amendments, 
which  compelled  its  return  to  the  House. 

The  Post  Office  Appropriation  bill  was  considered 
in  the  Honase  of  Representatives  on  the  22d,  23d  and 
24th,'  and  after  the  adoption  of  various  amendments, 
was  rejected.  This  vote  was  reconsidered  on  the  25th, 
and  the  bill  was  then  laid  over.  Amendments  to  the 
Naval  Appropriation  bill,  reducing  the  amount,  were 
adopted  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  bills  reviving  the 
tariff  of  1846,  both  by  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Post  Office  bill  ;  the  latter 
motion  being  ruled  out  of  order.  The  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  on  the  26th,  reported  a  bill  sus- 
pending for  three  years  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1857,  and  restoring  that  of  1846,  but  the  House 
refused  to  suspend  the  rules,  yeas  128,  nays  i88  ; 
two-thirds  being  necessary.  The  President  returned 
the  Agricultural  College  bill  with  objections.  On  the 
question  of  passing  the  bill  over  the  veto,  the  vote 
stood — yeas  105,  nays  96  ;  the  yeas  not  being  two- 
thirds,  the  bill  was  lost.  The  committee  to  investi- 
gate alleged  frauds  and  corruption  in  naval  contracts, 
made  a  majority  and  a  minority  report ;  both  showing 
the  existence  of  great  abuses,  but  the  former  declin- 
ing to  attach  especial  blame  to  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, while  the  latter  censures  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  their  action  in  refercihce  to 
some  of  ithe  matters  brought  before  the  committee. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  bill  was  passed  on  the 
28th,  with  the  amendments.  The  House  again  re- 
fused to  suspend  the  rul<  s,  to  enable  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  to  report  a  bill,  extending  for  two 
years  the  issue  of  Treasury  Notes. 

The  President  issued  a  proclamation  summoning  an 
extra  session  of  the  Senate,  to  convene  at  noon  on 
the  4th  inst.,  to  act  upon  such  communications  as  he 
may  have  to  make  to  it.  • 
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Two  Letters  addressed  hy  3.  3.  GuKNEY  to  two 
young  persons  on  the  occasion  of  their  leaving 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

LETTER  I. 

Earlham,  ]2tli  mo.  11th,  1843. 

fo  and   : 

I  am  inclined,  without  further  delay,  to  offer 
you  a  few  more  of  my  thoughts  on  the  interest- 
ing subject  which  hq^  lately  engaged  our  mutual 
attention. 

In  my  last  letter  I  mentioned  what  I  think  of 
the  great  practical  importance  of  your  not  being 
deprived  of  the  membership  which  you  now  hold 
R'ith  Friends,  until  you  have  made  a  deliberate 
shoice  of  some  other  Christian  body,  with  whom 
you  can  fully  unite.  And  I  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  negative  character  of  our  views  is  such 
is  to  allow  of  your  taking  full  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  consideration,  without  the  smallest 
sompromise  of  principle. 

In  point  of  fact,  you  have  every  motive  for 
30ol  and  quiet  deliberation,  and  not  one,  that  I 
3an  see,  for  haste. 

I  wish  now  to  observe  that  this  choice  of  a 
body  with  whom  you  can  unite  is  the  more  criti- 
3al,  because  you  cannot  take  up  any  new  system 
ay  lidlves.  I  am  earnest  to  explain  myself  on 
;his  point,  because  I  think  it  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  some  very  serious  considerations.  I  can 
3asily  conceive  that  persons  who  have  been  edu- 
jated  in  any  particular  profession  of  religion, 
nay  with  propriety,  and  with  no  unquiet  mind, 
3ontinue  in  the  same,  on  the  general  ground  of 
;heir  being  suited  by  the  administration,  although 
;hey  may  not  fully  unite  with  the  whole  system 
[vith  which  they  are  thus  connected.    It  is  in 


the  order  of  Providence  that  they  are  where 
they  are,  and  they  may  well  IjaL-  with  some 
doubtful  points,  for  the  sake  of^flj^fast  that 
which  is  good.  ^1^^ 

But  I  apprehend  it  to  be  an  unsound  and  fal- 
lacious step  on  the  part  of  any  persons  of  mature 
age,  to  quit  their  Providential  allotment  and  pub- 
licly to  join  any  other  Christian  Society,  unless 
they  can  conscientiously  accede  to  the  whole 
system  of  such  Society — at  least  to  all  its  main 
features.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  universal 
understanding  of  thinking  people  on  the  subject ; 
that  any  adult  person  who  was  known  to  have 
joined  the  Church  of  England,  (for  example,) 
by  the  rite  of  water  baptism,  as  administered  in 
that  Church,  would  be  considered  by  an  observ- 
ing and  reflecting  public  to  have  conscientiously 
set  his  seal  to  its  whole  system,  or  at  least  to  all 
its  essential  parts. 

Such  an  one  cannot  fairly,  as  I  think,  just  sip 
the  cup.  He  must,  if  ^  publicly  adopts  it  as 
his  own,  imbibe  its  contents,  even  to  the  dregs. 

Now  my  beloved  friends,  if  this  view  of  the 
case  is  just,  and  just  it  certainly  is,  according  to 
my  apprehension,  .you  must  allow  me,  in  true 
love  and  faithfulness,  to  put  the  question  closely 
home  to  your  consideration,  whether  you  can 
conscientiously  drink  the  whole  draught  which 
is  offered  to  you  by  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Whether  you  can  with  a  truly  satisfied  mind  pub- 
licly adopt  her  system  as  your  own  ? 

I  begin  with  that  Church,  because  I  am  aware 
of  your  preference  for  it  in  some  respects ;  and 
fully  do  I  unite  with  you  in  acknowledging  that 
many  excellent  and  devoted  characters  who  have 
their  place  in  it,  by  birth,  education,  and  Provi- 
dential circumstances,  are  to  be  found  within  its 
borders.  With  all  such  I  rejoice  to  unite  in  the 
grand  essentials  of  Christianity,  and  in  promoting 
those  essentials.  Nevertheless  I  think  there  are 
many  weighty  reasons  why  you  cannot  safely 
unite  yourselves  with  that  Church — many  large 
features  in  the  system  of  which  are  at  variance 
with  simple,  spiritual,  scriptural  truth. 

The  first  of  these  features  is,  its  secularity.  I 
observe  that  in  your  paper  of  resignation,  you  ob- 
ject  to  the  withholding  of  those  ecclesiastical 
payments,  which  are  established  by  the  law  of 
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this  country,  from  the  persons  who  are  their  ^ 
owners.  It  appears  to  me  that  Friends,  while ' 
they  quietly  suifer  the  law  to  take  its  course  in  \ 
the  distraint  of  their  goods  to  meet  these  de- 
mands, bear  a  noble  testimony  to  the  purity  and 
freedom  of  true  Gospel  ministry  in  refusing  to 
take  any  active  part  in  the  paj'ment  of  them.  ' 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  what  can  be  more 
directly  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  plainest 
principles  of  Christianity,  than  the  acknowledged  ' 
fact,  that  the  provision  made  by  law  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  has  become 
matter  of  legal  mcnership  and  properf?/,  that  the 
cure  of  souls  (or  at  least  the  reversion  of  that 
cure)  is  an  article  which  can  be  brought  to  mar- ' 
ket,  put  up  to  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  ?  Can  the  sincere,  inquiring  Christian  j 
venture  to  give  his  public  sanction  to  a  Church  ' 
in  which  offices,  considered  to  be  absolutely  i 
sacred  and  divine  in  their  nature,  are  disposed 
of  at  pleasure,  by  worldly  politicians  who  are  in-  \ 
vested  with  public  authority,  or  by  private  patrons 
equally  worldly  ?  The  head  of  this  Church  is  a 
temporal  monarch,  who  appoints  its  Bishops,  its 
Deans,  its  Prebendaries.  It  is  not  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  makes  these  persons  "  overseers"  over 
the  body  of  Christ.  It  is  the  King  or  his  Min- 
isters; and  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  in  all 
such  appointments,  if  they  have  one  eye  open  to 
religion,  have  before  the  other  eye,  politics  in 
view.  The  crown  also  in  many  instances  dis- 
tributes livings,  and  thus  selects  the  pastors  over 
particular  flocks,  while  in  general  this  selection 
devolves  on  country  gentlemen,  who  consider 
their  legal  right  of  thus  choosing  the  Shepherds 
of  the  Sheep  of  Christ  to  form  an  important  part 
of  their  property.  A  convenient  resource  it  may 
be  for  the  future  maintenance  and  respectability 
of  their  second  and  third  sons.  The  fact  that 
some  virtuous  Kings  select  .good  Bishops,  and 
that  some  pious  patrons  choose  good  Pastors,  is 
a  Providential  circumstance,  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  which  has  not  even  a  tendency  to 
justify  the  system.  That  system  is  directly  op- 
posed, in  my  apprehension,  to  the  eternal  prerog 
ative  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  true 
Head  of  the  Church,  who  ascended  up  on  high, 
and  of  whom  it  was  declared  in  primitive  times 
that  He  gave  some  Apostles,  and  some  Prophets, 
and  some  Evangelists,  and  some  Pastors  and 
Teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  Saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  Ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body 
of  Christ. 

The  second  feature  in  the  Church  of  England, 
to  which  as  a  Christian  I  cannot  but  object,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  first,  yet  not  absolute- 
ly indcntical  with  it.  It  is,  f/ie  o-oot  and  grovnd 
of  Iter  m  inistry.  My  former  remarks  have  refer- 
ence to  the  ecclesiastical  appointments  bestowed 
on  those  who  are  already  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
according  to  law.  But  how  do  they  become 
Ministers  ?  How  are  they  called  to  exercise  the 
awful  function  ?     How  are  they  invested  with 


their  qualification  for  it  ?  The  question  is  best 
answered  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  Church.  See  Art.  XXIII.  "  It  is  not  law- 
ful for  any  man  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of 
public  preaching,  &c.,  before  he  be  lawfully 
called,  and  sent  to  execute  the  same ;  and  those 
we  ovght  to  Judge  lawfxdJy  called  and  sent,  which 
he  chosen  and  called  to  this  work  hy  men  who 
have  fuhlic  authority  given  them,  in  the  congre- 
gation, to  call  and  send  Ministers  into  the  Lord's 
vineyard."  The  men  in  authority,  here  alluded 
to,  are  the  Bishops,  who,  as  already  observed, 
are  themselves  appointed  by  a  merely  temporal 
power.  Now  can  it  be  consistent  with  truth  and 
righteousness,  that  persons  like  yourselves,  who 
have  long  known  and  felt  that  the  true  call*to 
the  ministry  is  the  call  of  the  Spirit,  and  that 
none  can  rightly  send  the  laborer  into  the  vine- 
yard, but  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  the  ever  pre- 
sent Head  of  His  own  Church,  should  leet  their 
public  seal  to  this  reversal  and  treading  down 
of  the  pure  law  of  God,  on  a  subject  of  so  much 
practical  importance  ?  I  think  you  can  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  answer  the  question  in  the 
negative. 

I  am  aware  that  the  candidate  for  Deacon's 
orders  professes  his  trust  that  he  is  called  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  Bishop  who  ordains  the 
Priest,  says  to  him,  (0,  awful  words,)  "  Receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
Priest  in  the  Church  of  God,  now  committed 
unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands ;  whose 
sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,  and 
whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained," 
&c.  But  does  this  solemn  mockery  mend  mat- 
ters ?  Surely  not,  but  on  the  contrary  greatly 
aggravates  the  impropriety,  might  I  not  say  the 
iniquity,  of  such  a  desecration  of  the  Holy  things 
of  the  Lord  Almighty, 

Let  it  by  all  means  be  granted  that  some  of 
the  candidates  for  Deacon's  orders  do  sincerely 
believe  themselves  to  be  called  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  that  some  of  those  who  are  thus  in- 
vested with  the  Priesthood  by  the  Bishop,  are 
actually  assisted  and  blessed,  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry',  by  the  precious  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Yet  again  I  would  say  that  such  a  con- 
cession has  not  even  a  tendency  to  justify  the 
system.  Nor  can  the  excellence  of  some  of 
those  Ministers  afford  you  any  sufficient  ground 
for  adopting  that  system  as  your  own.  The  pro- 
fessed root  and  ground  of  it,  as  it  regards  the 
ministry,  is  directly  opposed  to  Scriptural  truth, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  for  you  who  have  knoicn 
better  things,  to  sanction  or  sustain  it. 

The  third  point  in  the  Church  of  England, 
which  I  have  to  mention,  is  the  formality  of  her 
worship.  The  grand  principle  of  Christian  wor- 
ship is  laid  down  by  our  Lord  himself  in  the 
words,  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  who  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  to  worship 
God  in  the  spirit,  is  to  worship  Him  under  the 
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direct  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  to  wor- 
ship God  in  truth,  is  to  worship  Him  in  the 
very  life  and  substance  of  religion,  as  opposed 
to  lifeless  shadow  or  form,  as  well  as  in  deep  sin- 
cerity of  soul,  as  opposed  to  mere  lip  service. 
Now  whatever  may  be  the  beauty  or  orthodox 
correctness  of  a  written  and  prescribed  liturgy, 
the  use  of  it,  must  I  think,  be  regarded  as  at 
variance  in  its  very  nature  with  such  a  worship 
as  this.  The  deeply  pious,  when  so  enabled, 
may  adopt  the  words  as  their  own ;  yet  those 
words  would  flow  even  from  their  hearts,  with 
more  than  redoubled  force  had  they  been  guided 
into  such  petitions,  independently  of  all  forms, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth.  In  the  mean  time 
what  are  we  to  say  to  the  habitual  and  very 
general  utterance  of  such  expressions  by  the 
worldly,  the  careless,  the  carnal,  and  even  the 
grossly  sinful  of  mankind  ?  Can  it  possibly  be 
right  ?  Does  it  consist  with  that  eternal  law  of 
truth  which  Jesus  proclaimed  and  exemplified  ? 
Can  the  system  possibly  be  right  which  leads 
into  such  consequences  ?  It  is  the  nature  of  a 
formal  system  of  public  worship  to  take  piety  for 
granted  in  all  for  ivJiose  use  'it  is  intended. 
Thus,  in  obedience  to  form,  the  Priest  deposits 
in  the  earth  the  mortal  remains  of  the  most 
flagrant  sinners,  as  if  they  were  those  of  Chris- 
tian brethren,  and  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  glorious  resurrection  of  these  polluted  ones 
into  life  eternal.  Does  the  beauty  of  the  burial 
service  justify  such  an  anomaly?  Can  you  ven- 
ture to  give  your  sanction  to  that  fabric  of  form 
which  leads  into  it  ?  Certainly  not  (as  it  ap- 
pears to  me)  with  a  truly  sound  conscience. 

I  have,  in  the  fourth  and  last  place,  to  men- 
tion the  mysticism  of  the  ceremonies  which  the 
Church  of  England  enjoins.  I  allude  specifical- 
ly to  her  rites  of  Baptism  and  the  Supper.  If 
1  am  not  very  incorrect  in  my  notions  of  the 
history  of  the  rite  of  Water  Baptism,  it  was  used 
by  the  ancient  Jews,  by  John  the  Baptist,  and 
by  the  Apostles,  simply  as  an  outward  sign,  or 
representation  of  the  inward  regeneration,  re- 
pentance or  conversion,  which  had  already 
taken  place,  being  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing avowal  on  the  part  of  the  person  whose  body 
was  thus  immersed.  It  was  regarded  as  the 
type  and  overt  pledge,  but  not  the  means,  of  in- 
ward purification.  It  appears  to  me  that  no 
such  figurative  performance  in  the  worship  and 
service  of  G-od  is  required  of  us  under  the  spirit- 
ual dispensation  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  Church 
of  England  not  only  adopts  the  type,  (with  the 
unauthorized  variation  of  sprinkling  instead  of 
dipping,)  but  clothes  it  with  a  mystery  foreign 
from  its  nature ;  ties  the  inward  grace  to  it  by  a 
bond  which  no  man  may  separate,  and  not  only 
blends,  but  confuses  the  mere  carnal  washing 
with  Regeneration. 

It  is  the  oft  repeated  doctrine  of  the  Church 
Prayer  Book,  that  water  is  sanctified  to  the  '^mysti- 
cal washing  away  of  sin/'  and  the  little  infant 
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who  is  sprinkled  at  his  baptism,  is  declared  to 
be  therein  "  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child 
of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en." Such  are  the  emphatic  words  which  tens 
of  thousands  of  children  are  made  to  repeat  at 
school  as  applicable  to  themselves,  although  for 
the  most  part  they  have  not  the  least  foundation 
in  truth.  So,  also,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  bap- 
tismal service  we  read  as  follows :  "  Seeing  now 
that  this  child  is  regenerate  and  grafted  into  the 
body  of  Christ's  Church,  let  us  give  thanks," 
&c. ;  and  again,  "  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks, 
most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee 
to  regenerate  this  infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
to  receive  him  for  thine  own  child  hy  adoption, 
and  to  incorporate  him  into  thy  holy  Church." 
Now,  where  is  the  sound  evangelical  Christian, 
or  even  the  man  of  good  sense  and  common 
honesty,  who  wiir  not  confess  that  here  we  are 
dealing  with  falsities,  and  that  these  (so-called) 
regenerate  ones  are  sure  to  give  proof  as  they 
grow  up  to  manhood,  that  they  are  truly  unre- 
generate,  and  must  be  born  again  of  the  Spirit 
before  they  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 
Precisely  the  same  mysticism  and  confusion  of 
two  things,  absolutely  distinct,  is  observable  in 
the  service  of  baptism  for  those  of  rijDer  years. 

This,  surely,  is  no  venial  error,  but  one  which 
wounds  the  very  vitals  of  Christianity.  Its  ob- 
vious tendency,  and  as  I  believe,  its  ascertained 
efi"ect  is,  to  lead  mankind  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  form,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to 
that  divine,  inward,  heart-searching,  and  heart- 
cleansing  work,  which  can  alone  prepare  them 
for  a  blessed  eternity.  Surely,  my  dear  friends, 
you  cannot  set  your  seal  to  a  system  of  which 
baptismal  regeneration  (as  it  is  called)  forms  a 
leading  and  inseparable  part. 

Precisely  on  a  similar  principle,  the  bread  and 
wine  received  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  no  longer 
the  simple  symbols  partaken  of  in  the  remem- 
brance of  Christ,  but  "  holy  mysteries,"  and  "a. 
banquet  of  most  heavenly  food,"  containing  and 
involving  that  inward  grace  by  which  we  spirit- 
ually eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink  his  blood, 
so  as  to  be  truly  "  one  with  Christ,"  "  to  dwell 
in  Him,"  and  to  know  Him  to  "  dwell  in  us." 

Now  I  would  suggest  for  your  calm  considera- 
tion, that  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
to  drink  his  blood,  without  which  there  can  be 
"  no  life"  in  us,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
heartily  to  receive  the  Saviour  into  our  inmost, 
souls  by  a  living  faith,  as  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  as  our  resurrection  and  our  life,  as  our  spir- 
itual food  and  sustenance,  as  our  only  hope  of 
glory.  It  is  the  blessed  experience  of  every  true 
Christian  ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  immediate  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  it  is  the  very  life  of 
that  communion  of  heart  and  soul,  which  is  en-, 
joyed  by  all  of  every  name  and  class  who  love 
and  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  tie  this 
experience  to  an  outward  ceremony,  as  if  the 
substance  had  no  existence  independently  of  the 
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form,  appears  to  me  to  be  fraught  -witli  danger, 
and  to  be  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole  scope  and 
bearing  of  Scripture.  The  tendency  of  such  a 
view  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  baptism,  the 
form  and  the  substance  are  first  blended,  next 
confused,  next  identified.  Thus  at  last  supersti- 
tion becomes  our  master,  and  the  lifeless  shadow 
is  substituted  for  the  awfully  important  and  sav- 
ing reality.  The  late  History  of  the  Clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  afibrds  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  these  are  no  idle  dreams. 

In  addition  to  the  points  which  I  have  now 
laid  before  you,  and  which  are  of  a  permanent 
character,  1  must  add,  that  the  great  prevalence 
of  Puseyism  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
present  day,  (especially  among  its  younger  minis- 
ters and  members,)  does  in  itself  afibrd  a  very 
powerful  reason  for  your  not  joining  yourselves 
to  that  body.  You  may  possibly  be  in  no  danger 
of  this  kind  of  error  yourselves,  but  it  is  most 
seductive  in  its  character,  most  inviting  in  its 
appearance.  How  can  you  answer  for  its  effects 
on  your  children  and  children's  children  ? 

J.  J.  GURNEY. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  DIVINE  LIFE — ITS  NATURE. 
(Concluded  from  page  406.) 

But  what  evil  bias,  or  other  moral  cause  of 
error,  could  there  have  been  in  the  heart  of  one 
so  conscientious  and  so  zealous  towards  God  as 
was  Saul  of  Tarsus  ?  We  need  not  imagine  any 
other  than  that  which  was  common  to  his  coun- 
trymen, intensified,  perhaps,  by  his  constitutional 
earnestness.  "  I  bear  them  record,"  he  wrote, 
many  years  after  his  conversion,  "  that  they  have 
a  zeal  of  God,  but  noi;  according  to  knowledge. 
For  they,  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness, 
and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteous- 
ness, have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the 
righteousness  of  God.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth."  Saul,  and  his  countrymen  in  general, 
felt  a  proud  confidence  in  the  divine  call  by 
which  they  were  separated  from  the  nations,  and 
in  their  descent  from  Abraham,  and  were  igno- 
rant of  their  own  deep  sinfulness  before  God. 
Their  self-love  and  earthliness  veiled  from  them 
the  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  moral  law  under 
which  they  were  placed.  And  no  wonder  that, 
thus  blinded  and  ignorant,  they  labored  to  estab- 
lish a  ground  of  their  own  whereon  they  might 
stand  just  before  God,  and  resented  and  repelled 
a  teaching  whose  faintest  whispers  were  sufficient 
to  forewarn  them  that,  when  fully  known,  it 
would  humble  them  in  the  dust. 

When  Paul  knew  himself  and  understood  the 
law  of  God,  he  did  not  plead,  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment on  his  character,  that  his  morals  were 
blameless  in  all  the  social  relations  of  life,  that 
he  was  sincere  in  all  his  religious  duties,  yea, 
that  in  his  most  violent  proceedings  against  the 
name  of  Jesus  he  was  moved  by  zeal  for  God. 


His  charge  against  himself  was  not  that  he  was 
all  the  time  unenlightened; — the  mere  absence 
of  knowledge  would  not  have  made  him  the 
chief  of  sinners ; — nor  was  it  that  his  best  doings 
were  imperfect  and  mixed  with  sin ;  it  was  vir- 
tually that  in  him  there  had  dwelt  no  good  thing, 
that  the  root  and  spring  of  his  then  spiritual 
life  were  unmixed  evil.  He  had  no  outward 
criminalities  to  palliate,  and  no  hypocrisy  to  be 
ashamed  of  But,  now  that  the  light  of  God's 
law  and  love  had  shone  upon  his  soul,  he  saw 
that  he  was  filled  with  spiritual  pride  and  self- 
righteousness,  and  consequent  hatred  to  the  true 
will  of  God.  And  now  he  was  not  less  disposed 
than  the  publican,  in  our  Lord's  parable,  to  smite 
upon  his  breast  and  exclaim,  "  God  be  merciful 
to  me,  a  sinner."  ^ 

On  either  side  of  the  great  crisis  by  which  the 
history  of  the  Pharisee  is  separated  from  the 
history  of  the  Christian  in  Saul  of  Tarsus,  we 
find  several  things  that  are  common  to  both, — 
outward  virtue,  entire  sincerity,  a  certain  zeal 
for  God,  and  constitutional  ardor.  But  these, 
springing  from  the  soil  of  Pharisaism,  inspired 
and  impelled  by  its  pride  and  selfishness,  pro- 
duced only  a  bitter  fanaticism ;  springing  from 
the  soil  of  Christianity,  inspired  and  impelled  by 
its  humility  and  love,  they  were  the  manifesta- 
tions and  instruments  of  a  pure  divine  life. 

The  nature  of  the  crisis  itself  in  which  the 
Pharisaism  of  Saul  perished  and  his  Christianity 
was  born,  will  instruct  us  further  in  the  difference 
between  a  spurious  religiousness  and  a  true  piety. 
The  outward  prodigies  which  accompanied  it  are 
well  known.  The  young  rabbi,  ft-esh  from  the 
school  of  Gamaliel,  with  less  worldly  wisdom 
than  his  master,  or  less  breadth  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  view,  or  whatever  else  it  Avas,  was 
hasting  to  Damascus,  in  an  agony  of  soui,  to 
destroy  the  followers  of  that  Jesus  whom  they 
affirmed  to  be  alive  and  in  glory.  When  the 
towers  and  gardens  of  the  great  city  burst  upon 
his  view,  he  was  without  misgiving  or  mental 
conflict  in  reference  to  the  purposes  of  his  jour- 
ney. His  victims  seemed  already  in  his  hand, 
when  suddenly  there  shone  round  about  him  a 
light  of  unearthly  brightness,  transcending  the 
glare  of  the  noontide  sun.  "  To  his  fellow- 
travellers  nothing  more  was  vouchsafed  than  the 
perception  of  a  supernatural  splendor  and  sound 
coming  from  the  heavens ;  yet  for  himself  the 
sound  shaped  itself  into  distinct  words  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue."  And  the  words  were,  "Saul, 
Saul,  why  persecutcst  thou  me  ?"  The  central 
point  of  the  whole  inner  being  of  Saul  up  to  this 
moment  was  the  conviction  that  he  ought  to 
persecute  unto  the  death  what  he  regarded  as  an 
impious  sect.  And  "  precisely  on  this  centre  do 
the  words  of  Jesus  strike  like  a  thunderbolt." 
"  Saul  might,  he  had  thought,  well  hope  to  re- 
ceive the  blessing  and  approbation  of  God  on 
his  holy  work ;  and  now,  behold,  it  is  accursed  ! 
He  is  apprized  that  his  supposed  zeal  for  Jehovah, 
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the  Lord  of  heaven,  was  in  fact  a  zeal  against  the 
Lord  of  heaven,  for  with  his  own  eai'S,  and  in  his 
inmost  soul,  he  hears  that  the  Lord  of  heaven  is 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  the  disciples  of  Jesus  he 
had  hitherto  seen  the  enemies  of  Jehovah,  the 
schismatics  who  blasphemed  and  sought  to  over- 
throw the  law  and  the  sanctuary ;  and  now  he  is 
constrained  to  hear,  and  could  not  withdraw  from 
the  sound  of  the  words  that  penetrated  his  very 
inmost  soul,  declaring  that  these  supposed  ene- 
mies of  Jehovah  were  so  wonderfully  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  Lord  of  heaven  that 
he  speaks  of  them  not  merely  as  his  people,  or 
his,  but  so  identifies  himself  with  them,  although 
gleaming  in  the  light  of  heaven  and  casting  to 
the  earth  all  that  opposes  itself,  he  yet  designates 
as  his  own  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  those  who 
acknowledged  him." 

All  that  the  history  informs  us  of  the  immediate 
result  of  the  vision  and  words  of  Jesus  on  the 
mind  of  Saul  is  the  fact  of  the  unreserved  sui-- 
render  of  himself  to  that  Lord  who  had  thus 
marvellously  arrested  him : — "  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do  ?" 

The  humbled  man  rose  from  the  earth,  and, 
finding  himself  actually  "  blinded  by  excess  of 
light,"  he  was  led  by  the  hand,  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
into  the  city  which  he  expected  to  have  entered 
as  a  very  lion.  And  there  "  he  was  three  days 
without  sight,  and  neither  did  eat  nor  drink." 
Whether  his  abstinence  was  entire  or  partial, 
whether  it  was  the  voluntary  expression  of  his 
soul's  humiliation,  or  resulted  from  a  physical 
indisposition  to  food,  produced  by  mental  agita- 
tion, we  know  not.  But  these  three  sightless 
days,  spent  in  solitude  and  silence,  were  spiritu- 
ally the  most  eventful  and  important  of  his  life. 
While  outward  vision  was  denied  him,  his  prayer 
was  doubtless  like  that  of  the  blind  poet  of  a 
later  age : — 

"  So  mucli  the  rather  Thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate  :  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight." 

And  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness,  shone  in  his  heart,  to  give  him  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  Saul's  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  chasm  that  yawned  between  him 
and  God ;  for  himself,  he  feels  that  he  is  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  but  Jehovah  he 
beholds  at  the  immeasurable  height  of  his  heav- 
enly holiness.  How  shall  man  be  just  with 
God  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  given  to  Paul, 
"  not  by  man,  but  by  the  revelation  of  J esus 
Christ."  He  who  knew  no  sin  was  made  sin  for  us, 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him  :  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us :  We  are 
justified  freely  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  the 
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redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith 
in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  :  that  he  might  be  juft,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus.  These 
sayings  are  taken  from  three  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  and  the  doctrine  which  they  embody  is  th'e 
very  life-blood  of  the  gospel  which  he  preached 
among  all  nations.  And  such  was  the  importance 
which  he  attached  to  it,  that  when  certain  teach- 
ers led  the  Galatians,  not  indeed  to  deny  it,  but 
to  add  to  it  what  he  regarded  in  essence  incon- 
sistent with  it,  (namely,  the  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  certain  rites  in  order  to  acceptance 
with  God,)  he  denounced  the  compound  as 
"  another  gospel,  which  is  not  another." 

It  was  in  those  sad  sightless  days  which  Saul 
spent  at  Damascus  that  the  doctrine  of  an  atone- 
ment by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the 
free  pardon  of  sin  through  that  atonement,  shone, 
into  his  mind  by  the  "  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  immediately  he  counted  as  loss  those  things 
which  heretofore  he  had  deemed  his  gain, — his 
pure  Hebrewism,  his  earnest  Pharisaism,  his 
moral  and  ritual  blamelessness, — and  cast  away 
all  his  confidence  in  them,  that  he  might  be 
found  in  Christ,  not  having  on  his  own  righteous- 
ness, but  that  which  is  by  the  faith  of  Christ. 

This  gospel  was  the  means  of  a  two-fold  deliv- 
erance to  his  soul :  it  removed  the  burden  of 
guilt  which  oppressed  his  conscience,  and  at  the 
same  time  slew  the  pride  and  self-will  of  his 
heart.  Being  justified  by  faith,  he  hj,d  peace 
with  God  through  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He 
was  a  new  man.  Henceforward  the  love  of 
Christ  constrained  him  to  live  not  unto  himself, 
but  unto  him  who  had  died  for  him.  And  we 
know  how  zealous  for  God,  how  tender  towards 
man,  that  love  made  him.  The  divine  life,  as 
he  now  experienced  it,  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  his  own  words  : — "  We  are  the  circum- 
cision— the  true  Israel  and  church  of  God — 
which  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the 
flesh."  "  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear  j  but  of  power  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind."— ^e?iJief/'^'. 


RELIGIOUS  CONTROVERSY. 
In  the  judicial  combats  of  ancient  Germany,  it 
was  the  custom  to  place  in  the  centre  of  the  lists 
a  bier,  beside  which  stood  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  "at  the  head  and  at  the  foot,  leaning 
there  for  some  time  in  solemn  silence,  before 
they  laid  lance  in  rest  and  encountered  in  the 
deadly  shock.  Would  that  religious  controver- 
sialists had  oftener  entered  and  maintained  their 
combat  as  alike  in  view  of  that  final  appeal  in 
the  unseen  world  of  truth — with  a  deeper  and 
more  abiding  sense  of  that  supreme  tribunal  be- 
fore which  so  many  difi'erences  vanish,  and  where 
none  but  he  who  has  striven  lawfully  can  receive 
a  crown. — R.  A.  Vaughan. 
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THE  FRIENDS  MEETING. 

The  author  of  the  following  is  not  known 
The  poetry  may  at  least  rank  with  the  aver 
age  of  that  which  passes  for  such  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  the  descriptive  observations  will 
'no  doubt  interest  the  juvenile  reader,  whilst 
the  sentiments  will  not  offend  those  of  riper 
years. 

As  late  I  chanc'd,  one  Sabbath,  morn,  to  meet 

Some  '  Friends'  (or  'Quakers')  in  the  public  street, 

A  secret  wish  inspir'd  my  roving  mind 

Their  creed  to  learn,  and  place  of  worship  find. 

I  oft  had  heard  strange  rumors  of  their  sect, 

And  scarcely  knew  what  manners  to  expect 

From  such  a  people — what  their  customs  were — 

Or  how  they  worshipp'd  when  assembled  there. 

With  quick  resolve  I  turn'd  ;  and  Tvent  along, 

Behind  a  motley  and  promiscuous  throng 

Of  either  sex,  whose  cleanly  garb,  so  neat, 

Form'd  striking  contrast  to  the  miry  street. 

An  easy  distance  brought  me  to  the  place, 

Where  stood  conversing  many  a  Quaker-face, 

Both  old  and  young  ;  whose  simple  style  of  speech, 

And  homely  dress,  alike  their  precepts  teach. 

The  stronger  sex  alone  !  The  beauteous  fair, 

From  vulgar  gaze  (as  from  the  ruder  air) 

Alike  retire. — I  enter'd,  and  the  sound 

Of  parish-clock  was  heard  by  all  around  ; 

TEN  solemn  strokes  proclaim'd  the  time  to  meet ;  ■ 

Eac" !  '  Friend'  then  hasten'd  to  his  wonted  seat. 

Awhile  I  linger'd  in  the  outer  court, 

Awaiting  one  to  give  me  a  report 

If  I  might  enter  free — at  ivJiat  expense — 

Or  where  might  seat  myself  without  offence. 

While  musing  there,  a  sober-looking  man. 

Approaching  near,  thus  courteously  began  ; — 

'  Friend  1'  I  conceive  from  thy  inquiring  mien, 

Thou  hast  not  often  to  our  meetings  been ; 

Perhaps  ne'er  yet ;  or  thus  thou  wouldst  not  wait 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  outer  gate  ; 

But  boldly  enter  to  yon  spacious  room, 

Where  all  are  welcome  that  incline  to  come. 

No  charge  we  make  !  but,  as  the  Scriptures  bid, 

We  freely  give — and  thus  the  apostles  did  ; 

As  early  Christians — erst  in  evil  hour, 

They  fell  through  pride,  to  lust  for  wealth  and  power  ; 

And  made  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  law 

A  tool  to  serve  their  av'rice  and  their  maw. 

Till  God  defied — they  trample  on  his  Son, 

Usurp  the  place  of  the  Almighty  One — 

Give  laws,  in  opposition  to  his  code, 

Who  sealed  his  precepts  with  his  precious  blood. 

In  bitter  fury,  and  with  frantic  rage, 

A  war  with  saints  and  holy  men  they  wage, 

Compelling  all  (whom  fear  of  death  could  win) 

To  own  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Man  of  sin  :" 

On  others  binding  what  they  could  not  bear — 

A  yoke  too  heavy  for  themselves  to  wear. 

Those  days  long  past — now  calmly  we  survey, 

The  full  effulgence  of  the  gospel  day  ; 

No  more  we  fear  the  cruel  tyrant's  aim, 

The  varied  tortures,  or  the  faggot's  flame  ; 

But  Freedom  now  asserts  her  lawful  sway, 

And  Conscience  walks  unfettered  on  her  way ; 

Priestcraft,  however,  yet  too  much  survives  ; 

By  tithes  oppressive  still  the  clergy  thrives  ; 

By  tithes  which  hirelings,  with  the  ruthless  hand 

Of  legal  force,  from  rich  and  poor  demand  ; 

Compelling  all  (regardless  of  the  plea 

Of  strong  dissent,  and  Christian  liberty), 

A  stato-religion  with  its  jjriestly  train. 

In  pauiper'd  ease  and  splendor  to  maintain. 

Our  pious  fathers  early  testified 


Against  the  lust,  cupidity,  and  pride. 
Of  worldly  pastors — scorning  to  accord 
To  man  the  homage  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  ; 
And  loudly  they  condemn'd  the  laws  design'd 
To  inthral  the  free-born  conscience  of  mankind, 
To  human  creeds  and  forms,  that  intervene 
Betwixt  the  creature  and  the  Great  Supreme. 
Nor  ceased  they  here  ; — a  noble  stand  they  made, 
Resolv'd  no  state-corrupted  church  to  aid  ; 
A  church  whose  gospel  order,  as  they  thought. 
Seemed  so  opposed  to  what  the  Scriptures  taught. 
On  this  account,  unmerited,  severe, 
The  sufferings  which  our  Friends  had  oft  to  bear  ; 
Yet  deep,  and  wide,  upon  the  Rock,  was  laid 
The  sure  foundation  (thro'  Almighty  aid), 
Of  this  peculiar  people, — taught  their  views, 
The  sophistry  of  men  we  dare  not  use 
To  gloss  the  truths  of  Revelation's  page. 
Pray  when  we  will — or  statedly  engage 
To  preach  the  gospel,  or  the  voice  to  raise 
To  heaven's  Almighty  King  in  strains  of  praise- 
God  is  a  Spirit,  we  are  plainly  told. 
And  those  alone  his  worshippers  will  hold, 
Who  to  his  presence  meekly  seek  to  draw, 
With  hearts  contrited  and  in  holy  awe — 
Taught  from  above  of  what  they  stand  in  need, 
The  merits  of  the  Saviour's  name  they  i)lead  ; 
Invoke  a  blessing,  and  their  heaven-born  strain 
Sounds  in  Jehovah's  hearing  not  in  vain. 

 But  let  us  enter !  and  in  silence  wait, 

With  patience  watching  (as  at  "Wisdom's  gate") 
To  learn  of  him  who  yet  remains  to  teach 
As  never  man's  frail  eloquence  can  preach. 
He  said,  and  ceas'd! — then  throughjthe  portal  wide. 
The  way  he  led  ;  when,  seated  by  his  side. 
With  curious  eye  awhile  I  gaz'd  around, 
And  much  extraneous  musing  entrance  found. 
The  spacious  room  no  sculptur'd  marbles  grace. 
No  magic  paintings  find  therein  a  place  ; 
No  splendid  pulpit,  deck'd  with  costly  care. 
No  surplic'd  priest,  no  gaudy  beadle  there  ! 
No  sacred  font,  no  hallow'd  table,  spread 
For  them  to  hold  the  ivater,  or  the  bread  ; 
No  written  law  adorns — no  glittering  gold 
The  proud  '  donations'  of  the  rich  unfold  ; 
But  form'd  with  neatness,  and  for  use  design'd, 
Each  varied  part  a  graceful  taste  combin'd. 
Arrang'd  on  either  side  the  sexes  sat ; 
On  this  side  men  :  the  Women  '  Friends'  on  that ; 
Wliile  slightly  rais'd  above  the  crowded  floor, 
A  lengthen'd  seat  the  Quiiker  preachers  bore  : 
These,  with  the  elders,  form'd  a  goodly  band. 
Who  clos'd  the  meeting  with  a  friendly  hand. 
The  overseers,  next  in  order  plac'd, 
To  guard  with  watchful  eye  the  flock  tliey  fac'd  ; 
A  solemn  silence  reigned — then  thus  began, 
With  accent  mild,  a  venerable  man, 
Whose  fleecy  locks  '  Old  Time'  had  silver'd  o'er, 
And  plough'd  the  furrows  that  his  forehead  wore. 
'  Dear  friends,'  he  said,  '  this  is  the  gospel  day  ! 
In  which  all  types  and  shadows  flee  away. 
The  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dawn. 
Alike  are  lost  in  our  resplendent  morn  ; 
The  glorious  Sun  of  liighteousness  reveals 
To  us  the  secrets  which  the  law  conceals : 
That  only  poijited  the  amazing  plan 
Of  God's  redemption  for  his  creature  man. 
Yes  !  Christ  is  come  I  the  law  fulfill'd  we  sing. 
He  is  our  Leader,  Prophet,  Priest  and  King, 
Who  needeth  not,  with  daily  oU'erings,  crave 
Pardon  for  us,  our  rebel  souls  to  save  ; 
But  hy  one  noble  sacrificial  deed. 
Himself  he  gave  on  Calvary's  mount  to  bleed, 
A  full  atonement  for  a  guilty  world, 
Wliose  bitter  malice  'gainst  himself  was  hurl'd, 
'  lie  died  for  all.'"  that  all  to  him  might  live; 
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Come,  tlien,  to  Mm  !  He  will  your  sins  forgive  : 
Though,  deep  as  scarlet,  yet  like  snow  they'll  turn, 
And  like  to  wool,  as  crimson  though  they  burn. 
He  ever  liveth  at  his  Father's  throne 
To  plead  for  us,  and  make  our  cause  his  own ; 
He  is  the  Bread  of  Life  !  and  still  from  him 
Flows  free  the  living  and  life-giving  stream — 
His  everlasting  kingdom  as  foretold 
By  ancient  seers  exalted  we  behold, 
A  seat  within  the  heart  its  rightful  claim — 
And  tliose  who  hear  his  voice  and  heed  the  same, 
Beside  the  peaceful  flowing  stream  he  leads. 
And  in  the  richly  verdant  pastures  feeds  : 
Restores  their  souls,  and  guides  their  onward  way 
In  paths  of  righteousness,  no  more  to  stray.' 
He  ended  here  ;  but  still  his  flowing  tongue, 
Upon  my  ear  like  sacred  music  hung. — 
While  wrapt  in  silent  thought,  a  female  voice 
My  mind  arous'd,  and  bade  my  soul  rejoice  ; 
In  haste  I  rose  (uncover'd  as  the  rest), 
Uniting  with  my  heart  in  her  request ; 
On  bended  knee  the  htimble  suppliant  fell. 
While  deep  emotion  seem'd  her  breast  to  swell ; 
The  Almighty's  name  she  livingly  ador'd. 
For  all  the  blessings  which  his  hand  hath  pour'd 
On  Adam's  sinful  and  rebellious  race — 
For  all  his  gifts  of  providence  and  grace ; 
But  most,  for  that  incompreliensive  love 
Of  God  to  man,  in  sending  from  above 
His  '  only  'gotten  Son'  with  pardon  rife, 
To  snatch  from  death,  and  crown  with  endless  life. 
Then  to  his  guardian  care  commended  all, 
Without  whose  knowledge  can  no  sparrow  fall. 
Her  faint  Amen !  my  faltering  voice  presum'd 
To  echo  back,  and  slowly  we  resum'd 
Our  vacant  seats.— A  solemn  pause  ensued  ! 
When  lo  !  erect  a  youthful  preacher  stood  : 
A  stripling  he  !  but  arm'd  with  David's  sling. 
At  sin's  Goliath  early  taught  to  fling 
His  simple  weapon,  with  unerring  aim. 
Alone  dependent  on  his  Saviour's  name. 
'  The  great  apostle,  to  his  son, '  said  he, 
'  Complained  that  "  Demas  hath  forsaken  me." 
This  present  world  he  loved  too  well  to  share 
With  Paul  its  hatred  ;  and  his  cross  to  bear, 
Whose  name  (like  many  in  the  present  day) 
Was  all  he  bore,  in  his  unsuff'ring  way. 
Perchance  with  some  of  Ephesus  of  old 
He  understood  not,  or  had  ne'er  been  told 
The  Holy  Spirit's  work  to  cleanse  from  sin, 
That  saving  washing  of  the  man  within ; 
But  falsely  rested  in  the  outward  sign 
Of  true  repentance,  missing  the  design 
Of  its  invention,  which  St.  John  declared 
To  lead  to  Christ  (whose  coming  he  prepared) — 
"  Lo  !  I  baptize  with  water  ;  but,  behold 
The  Lamb  of  God !  'tis  he  of  whom  I  told  ; 
He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost ! 
He  shall  increase  while  I  myself  am  lost!" 
And  are  there  not  e'en  here,  who  well  may  own, 
With  self-reproach,  that  he  is  not  alone 
The  devious  wanderer  from  the  narrow  path — 
The  lone  disciple  of  an  empty  faith  ? 
How  few  are  they  who  hear  their  Saviour's  call 
To  follow  him,  and  straight  forsake  their  all, 
In  living  faith,  dependent  on  his  care. 
To  spread  his  kingdom,  and  his  way  prepare  ! 
But  there  are  those  who  heed  his  sov'reign  voice, 
Obey  his  call,  and  in  his  name  rejoice  ; 
Tin  some  hard  saying,  some  perplexing  theme 
Staggers  their  faith — they  fancy  all  a  dream. 
Ready  to  halt,  they  hear  their  Saviour  say, 
"And  will  ye  also — will  ye  go  away?" 
"  To  whom  ?  dear  Lord  !"  their  quick  response  should 
be, 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?  eternal  life  in  thee 


For  ever  dwells  !  0  keep  us  from  the  ill 
That  e'er  attends  life's  thorny  path,  and  fill 
Our  souls  with  love  to  thee,  that  we  may  bear 
Thy  cross  on  earth,  and  in  thy  glory  share  ! 
The  prayer  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer's  name" 
With  wrestling  Jacob,  ne'er  shall  plead  in  vain. 
Jehovah  hears  !  while  speaking  they  are  blest ! 
Before  they  call,  he  answers  their  request ! 
Then  be  ye  steadfast !  and  unmov'd  abound 
In  godlike  labors,  till  his  name  resound 
From  sea  to  sea,  all  through  earth's  wide  domain, 
Assur'd  your  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain.' 
Again  en  wrapt  in  deathlike  stillness,  all 
Some  time  remain'd — not  e'en  a  pin  could  fall 
Unheard — unnotic'd — when,  with  one  consent, 
The  meeting  rose. — My  homeward  way  I  bent ! 
My  courteous  friend  with  Christian  fervor  plac'd 
My  hand  in  his  ;  and  as  we  onward  pac'd, 
Inquir'd  with  eager  look  my  passing  thought, 
How  I  esteem'd  the  mode,  and  precepts  taught. 
Nor  was  I  slow  to  grant  his  j  ust  request, 
But  in  these  words  his  willing  ear  address'd : — 
'  Sir  !  these  are  they  (if  I  the  sacred  page 
Have  rightly  scann'd)  who,  in  the  present  age 
Rejoice  in  Jesus,  the  redeeming  Word  ; 
In  spirit  worsliip  the  Almighty  Lord ; 
On  fleshly  aid  no  confidence  they  place, 
Nor  works  of  merit ; — sinners  sav'd  by  grace  !' 

Armisiead's  Select  Miscellanies. 


MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA. 

We  all  knew  the  importance  of  physical 
health,  and  for  this  reason  any  sound  advice  re- 
specting its  preservation  was  valuable.  The  same 
rule  would  apply  to  the  health  of  the  mind,  and 
that  with  as  much  greater  force  as  mind  was 
superior  to  matter.  Physically,  the  evidences 
were  all  around  us  that  we  were  living  in  a  dys- 
peptic age ;  and  the  position  assumed  by  the  lec- 
turer was  that  the  age  was  no  less  noted  for  its 
dyspepsia  of  a  mental  form. 

The  three  great  causes  of  physical  dyspepsia 
were — first,  the  indiscriminate  eating  of  a  multi- 
farious and  unwholesome  diet ;  second,  bolting 
or  eating  our  food  too  rapidly,  without  properly 
masticating;  and  third,  the  want  of  sufficient 
and  judicious  exercise.  This  analysis,  it  was 
held,  would  apply,  with  striking  similarity,  to 
the  mental  indigestion  now  so  prevalent.  First, 
with  the  immense  mass  of  mental  aliment  (to  a 
great  extent  wrongly  so  called)  flowing  from  the 
press  at  this  day,  it  was  like  the  Yankee  under- 
taking to  "  eat  through  his  bill  of  fare  at  the 
hotel,"  to  attempt  to  indulge  in  it  all  In  view 
of  this,  the  most  nutritious  and  mind-developing 
only  should  be  selected.  Especially  was  it  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  the  vicious,  light  literature 
of  the  day.  Not  that  all  fiction  was  necessarily 
hurtful,  but,  with  the  popular  mind  as  at  present 
constituted,  everything  that  tended  merely  to 
stimulate  the  emotions  and  the  imagination 
should  be  studiously  and  rigidly  avoided.  Tt  was 
far  better  for  a  man  to  confine  himself  to  a  few 
sound,  solid  books,  and  read  them  slowly,  that 
he  might  have  time  to  digest  them  properly, 
than  to  throw  the  mind  open  for  all  the  wishy- 
washy  trash  that  came  along,  to  enter  and  pass 
through  it,  like  water  through  a  sieve,  without 
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adding  a  particle  of  muscle  to  the  judgment  and 
understanding. 

No  man  should  be  a  mere  book-worm.  As  he 
gained  knowledge,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
exercise  his  mind  vigorously  by  turning  it  to  some 
practical  account  for  the  good  of  others. — Lecture 
hy  A.  A.  Willits. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  12,  1859. 

The  African  Slave  Trade. — An  ordinance 
was  recently  issued  from  the  Colonial  Minister  of 
France,  by  authority  of  the  Emperor,  forbidding 
the  taking  of  any  more  Africans,  under  the  name 
of  immigrants,  from  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa  to 
the  French  West  India  islands  and  Cayenne ;  and 
it  is  expected  that  another  ordinance  will  follow, 
prohibiting  the  further  shipment  of  such  laborers 
from  the  western  parts  of  Africa. 

But  while  we  are  permitted  to  rejoice  in  this 
evidence  that  sentiments  of  humanity  have  ef- 
fected a  change  in  the  policy  of  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment abroad,  proof  is  constantly  accumulating 
that  in  our  own  country  the  revival  of  the  African 
slave  trade  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  in 
the  South,  and  although  its  advocates  may  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  actual  repeal  of  the 
Federal  statutes  against  the  trade,  it  seems  likely 
that  these  will  be  practically  nullified  by  public 
opinion  in  all  the  planting  States. 

Amongst  many  other  indications  of  a  southern 
feeling  in  favor  of  the*  African  slave  trade,  we 
may  here  notice  the  following  bill,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions : — 

"  Whereas,  The  Federal  Government  has  no 
power  to  prohibit  the  buying  of  negro  slaves  by 
the  citizens  of  this  State;  and  whereas,  the  right 
of  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  purchase  slave  prop- 
erty in  any  market,  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
where  negro  slaves  are  sold,  has  never  been  alien- 
ated from  her  sovereignty,  or  granted  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government : 

"  Therefore,  be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  any  citi- 
zen, or  association  of  citizens,  of  this  State,  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  purchase 
negro  slaves  from  Cuba,  Brazil  and  Africa,  and 
to  bring  the  said  slaves  so  purchased  into  this 
State,  and  to  hold  the  snme  in  full  right  and  title 
for  their  proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof :  Pro- 
vided, said  slaves  so  purchased  and  imported  into 
this  State,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tions and  tariff" of  duties  as  other  species  of  foreign 
property  or  imports." 


REVIEW. 

Two  LETTERS  OF  J.  J.  GuRNEY. — From  the 
early  days  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
individual  members  have  been  disposed,  under 
various  circumstances  and  influences,  to  connect 
themselves  with  other  religious  bodies.  The 
same  remark  is  also  applicable  to  the  members 
respectively  of  those  bodies.  With  Friends,  it 
is  probable  that  birthright  membership  has  led 
to  this  result  in  many  instances,  inasmuch  as 
persons  may  thus  be  members  of  our  religious 
Society  without  having  been  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  our  distinguishing  doctrinal  views  and 
principles.  Particular  circumstances  in  the 
condition  of  our  Society,  at  certain  periods,  may 
also  have  increased  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  younger  members  to  seek  a  more  peace- 
ful way  in  other  forms  of  religion,  or  even  to 
"  wander  on  the  barren  mountains  of  an  empty 
profession." 

Without  making  special  reference  to  occur- 
ences which  have  led  to  organized  separations 
from  several  Yearly  Meetings  in  this  country,  it 
may  be  confessed  that  in  some  places  a  state  of 
things  has  existed  for  a  few  years  past,  which 
has  had  a  strong  tendency  to  unsettle  our  younger 
members,  and  to  induce  some  of  them  to  hope 
for  greater  aid  in  the  work  of  salvation  amongst 
other  religious  professors.  We  are  therefore 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our 
youthful  readers,  and  of  recommending  to  their 
serious  examination,  twOy  letters  written  by 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  about  three  years  previous 
to  his  death,  to  two  young  persons  who  were 
about  to  leave  the  Society  of  Friends.  These 
letters  were  recently  printed  from  the  manu- 
script of  the  author,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
pamphlet  form  at  this  office. 


Died,  on  the  15th  of  11th  mo.,  1858,  in  Cumher- 
land,  R.  I.,  after  a  few  days  illness,  Sarah  A.,  wife 
of  Waldo  Earl,  in  the  G3d  year  of  her  age. 

This  dear  Friend,  in  her  daily  walk,  was  a  bright 
example  of  Christian  charity,  piety  and  self-control, 
mnch  beloved  hy  a  numerous  circle  of  Friends,  and 
a  valued  member  of  Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  25th  of  1st  mo.  last,  in  the  town  of 

White  Plain,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Israel  Mott, 
aged  88  years,  a  member  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

Adorned  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  he  was  con- 
cerned to  keep  the  law  and  the  testimony ;  and  by 
his  example  to  hold  out  to  others  the  language, 
"Come,  follow  me,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  follow 
Christ."  In  his  last  sickness  his  suflerings  were  ex- 
treme, yet  he  bore  them  with  patience  and  Christian 
resignation,  and  left  the  consoling  evidence  that  his 
I  end  was  peace. 
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In  her  youthful  days  she  requested  to  become  a 
member,  and  was  received  by  Purchase  Monthly 
Meeting,  to  which  she  continued  to  belong  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  was  diligent  in  the 
attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings,  and  was 
concerned  during  a  long  life  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trines and  peculiar  testimonies  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety in  their  ancient  simplicity  and  purity.  She  for 
many  years  occupied  the  station  of  an  elder,  and 
being  concerned  to  rule  well,  is  ' '  worthy  of  double 
lienor."  When  taken  unwell,  she  expressed  her 
belief  that  it  was  her  last  sickness,  but  said,  "her 
work  was  done." 

Died,  On  the  3d  of  11th  mo.,  1858,  Makgaret 
BiNNs,  widow  of  David  Binns,  deceased,  in  the  77th 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ohio. 

She  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England,  and  was 
jducated  in  the  national  mode  of  worship.  Some 
P'ears  after  her  marriage,  she  became  convinced  that 
;he  principles  of  onr  religious  Society  are  in  accord- 
mce  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and  she  was 
received  into  membership  with  Friends.  Though 
ihe  had  been  in  feeble  health  for  some  years  previous 
;o  her  decease,  her  last  illness  was  of  but  a  few  days 
luration ;  and  when  the  time  of  her  release  came, 
;he  quietly  passed  away  like  one  falling  asleep ; 
ind  from  the  tenderness  of  spirit  which  she  mani- 
fested, and  her  hope  of  reconciliation  through  Christ 
Fesus  her  Saviour,  of  which  she  spoke  at  times,  we 
everently  trust  she  has  been  permitted  to  join  the 
ipirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  in  the  kingdom  of 
leaven. 

■  ,  In  Blackstone,  Mass.,  on  the  1st  of  11th  mo., 

L858,  Waity,  wife  of  Spaulding  Hervey,  in  the  63d 
irear  of  her  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Smithfield 
klonthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Diffident  and  unassuming  in  manners,  she  evinced 
ler  love  for  the  Truth,  until  suddenly  called  away, 
re  doubt  not,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  better  inherit- 
mce  than  earth  can  give.  The  decease  of  this  dear 
riend  has  left  a  void  in  her  family  very  deeply  felt. 
She  was  patient  under  affliction,  and  much  beloved 
n  the  social  circle,  and  her  deeds  of  charity  and 
dndness  to  the  poor  and  afflicted  rendered  her  dear 
0  many. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Isaac  Jay, 

lear  Marion,  Grant  Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  3d  of  2d  mo., 
,859,  Elizabeth  Cooper,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age, 
.  member  of  Mississinnewa  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  father,  near  Marion, 

rrant  Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  11th  of  1st  mo.  last,  Jane 
loiLiNGSwoRTH,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Jane  Hollings- 
rorth,  in  the  16th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Mis- 
issinnewa  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  Near  Marion,  Grant  Co.,  Indiana,  of  typhoid 

jver,  on  the  16th  of  1st  mo.  last,  Jake  Hollings- 
roRTH,  wife  of  Isaac  Hollingsworth,  aged  nearly  58 
ears,  a  member  of  Mississinnewa  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  12th  of  11th  mo.,  1858,  at  the  resi- 

ence  of  her  son,  in  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  Bbrnice  Al- 
iNSON,  relict  of  James  Allinson,  a  beloved  and  ex- 
mplary  member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
tie  78th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  mother,  .Judith  Lewis, 

n  the  14th  of  12tli  mo.,  1858,  Esther,  wife  of  Thomas 
hornton,  a  member  of  Vermillion  Monthly  Meeting, 
linois,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age,  after  a  protracted 
Iness,  which  she  bore  with  patience  and  resigna- 
on.  Her  suffering  at  times  was  great,  yet  she 
ften  raised  her  voice  in  prayer  to  her  Heavenly 
ather,  to  enable  her  to  bear  all  that  He  was  pleased 
)  lay  upon  her.  She  desired  her  relatives  to  give 
er  up,  for  she  was  willing  to  die,  and  believed  there 
as  a  place  in  heaven  for  her. 


 ,  On  the  14th  of  8th  mo.,  1858,  in  Pleasant  ■ 

Plain,  Jefferson  Co.,  Iowa,  Lydia  Williams,  wife  of 
William  Williams,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age. 

This  dear  friend  was  a  consistent  member  of  Pleas- 
ant Plain  Monthly  Meeting,  much  respected  for  her 
uprightness  and  faithfulness.  She  manifested  pa- 
tience and  quietness  under  severe  suffering,  evincing 
peace  of  mind,  which  affords  a  comfortable  hope  that 
she  is  admitted  into  everlasting  rest. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Managers  of  Haverford  College  have  decided, 
to  admit  tliree  additional  students  on  the  fund,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Winter  Term,  in  the  Ninth  month 
next. 

Applicants  must  state  their  age,  that  they  are 
members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  design 
to  be  teachers — believe  themselves  prepared  in  the 
studies  required  to  enter  the  third  junior  class — and 
have  not  the  means  to  pay  for  their  education  at 
Haverford.  They  must  forward  certificates  of  cha- 
racter from  respectable  Friends,  and  the  name  of 
some  responsible  Friend,  who  will  guarantee  the 
prompt  payment  of  all  charges  except  for  board  and 
instruction  ;  and  also  the  name  of  a  qualified  teacher, 
who  will  conduct  the  private  examination  of  the  ap- 
plicant. The  names  of  those  who  comply  with  these 
requirements,  will  be  entered  on  the  list  of  applicants, 
and  the  questions  for  examination  will  be  promptly 
forwarded  to  the  teacher  named,  whose  post  office 
address  should  be  distinctly  stated.  The  replies  to 
these  questions  must  be  returned  by  the  1st  of  6th 
mo.  next,  after  which,  those  who  are  admitted  will 
be  notified. 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned, 
care  of  Wm.  Macniven,  109  north  Tenth  St. 

By  order  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 
Philada.,  3d  mo.,  1859. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO 
THE  ASYLUM. 

A  stated  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Contributors  to 
the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  persons  deprived  of  the 
use  of  their  Reason, ' '  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day, 
the  16th  of  Third  month,  1859,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M., 
at  Arch  St.  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Settle,  Cleric. 


Letters  addressed  lo  two  young  persons  on  their  leaving 
the  Society  of  Friends.    By  Joseph  John  Gurney. 
For  sale  at  the  Book  Room,  109  north  Tenth  St. 

Single  copy  5  cents ;  or  6  cents  each,  if  sent  by 

Mail. 


TO  FRIENDS  AND  OTHERS  VISITING  ENGLAND. 
First-class  accommodation,  with  the  comforts  of  a 
home,  at  moderate  charges,  and  in  the  centre  of  Lon- 
don, at 

Hughes'  Hotel  and  Boarding  House, 

Nos.  6,  7  and  8  Scott's  Yard,  Cannon  St.,  London 
City,  established  1841. 

Perfectly  quiet,  clean  and  airy. 

Attendance  charged  in  the  bill. 

Private  sitting  rooms,  if  required. 

E.  B.  Hughes  returns  her  warm  thanks  to  her 
numerous  friends  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
made  her  house  their  home,  and  would  esteem  it  a 
further  favor  if  they  would  mention  it  to  their 
friends  who  may  be  coming  to  England. 

London,  2d  mo.  5th,  1859.  * 
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POCKET  ALMANAC  FOR  1859. 

Containing  times  of  holding  all  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings in  America.    Price  25  cts.  per  dozen. 

Parcels  of  five  dozen  may  be  sent  by  Mail  to  one 
address,  for  5  cts.  postage.  Any  less  number  1  cent 
per  copy. 

S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  389  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
Wm.  Macniven,  Office  of  "  Friends'  Review,"  Phila. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In  tLe  year  1846,  Haverford  School  having 
been  temporarily  suspended,  it  became  evident 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  it  in  conformity 
with  the  original  design,  without  the  aid  of  a  fund 
securely  invested,  the  income  of  which  should  be 
applicable  to  its  support.  By  great  efforts  and 
by  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  a  number  of 
Friends,  chiefly  those  residing  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  Bedford,  (Mass,,)  the  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  obtained  and  invested.  The 
conditions  on  which  this  money  was  contributed 
were,  that  the  income  should  be  applied  to  meet 
the  deficiency  in  the  ordinary  receipts  to  defray 
the  cost  of  sustaining  the  Institution,  and  to  sup- 
port at  the  School  young  men  who  were  unable 
to  educate  themselves  at  Haverford,  and  whose 
parents  had  not  the  means  to  do  so. 

The  amount  which  can  be  applied  to  gratui- 
tous instruction  and  support  of  students  at  the 
College,  it  will  be  seen,  depends  on  the  portion 
of  each  year's  income  remaining  after  the  de- 
ficiency above  alluded  to  has  been  supplied. 

The  Managers,  desirous  to  make  this  fund  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  good  to  Friends  on  this 
continent,  decided  that  its  use  should  be  restrict- 
ed to  members  of  our  Religious  Society,  who 
were  desirous  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching ; 
and  as  the  influence  for  good  of  such  students, 
both  at  the  College  and  in  their  profession,  must 
very  much  depend,  not  only  on  the  ability  which 
they  possess,  but  on  their  moral  and  religious 
character,  it  was  decided,  that  those  should  be 
selected  who  were  able  to  furnish  the  highest 
testimonials  of  progress  in  their  studies,  and  of 
character  fitting  them  for  the  responsible  profes- 
sion of  teachers. 

To  obtain  the  information  required  before  se- 
lecting young  men  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these 
scholarships,  the  following  regulations  have  been 
adopted  : — 

1.  At  the  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
in  the  Third  month  of  each  year,  the  number  of 
students  who  can  be  admitted  on  the  fund  at  the 
opening  of  the  ensuing  winter  term,  will  be  de- 
cided on,  and  notice  given  by  the  Secretary,  in 
"  Friends'  Review." 

2.  Applications  will  be  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  have  not  the 
means  of  paying  for  their  board  and  tuition  at 
the  College;  these  applications  must,  in  all  cases, 
state  the  intention  of  the  applicants  to  devote 

'  themselves  to  teaching,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  such  testimonials  of  character  as  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  by  the  written  guarantee  of  some 


responsible  Friend,  for  the  prompt  payment  at 
the  middle  and  close  of  each  term,  of  all  charges, 
except  for  board  and  tuition  ;  and  also,  with  the 
name  of  some  competent  teacher,  or  other  Friend, 
who  will  undertake  to  conduct  the  written  ex- 
amination of  the  applicant  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed. 

3.  To  the  person  named,  or  some  other  teacher, 
a  series  of  questions,  prepared  by  the  Professors 
of  Haverford  College,  on  the  studies  of  the 
academical  and  third  junior  year,  will  be  for- 
warded ;  and  the  applicant  is  to  write  his  answers 
to  as  many  of  them  as  he  can,  in  the  presence  of 
the  examiner,  and  without  assistance  from  books 
or  otherwise,  or  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
questions. 

4.  The  answers  thus  given  and  attested  by  the 
signature  of  the  examiner,  are  to  be  forwarded 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  Sixth  month,  together 
with  the  original  printed  sheet  of  questions,  to 
the  "  Superintendent  of  Haverford  College,  West 
Haverford,  Delaware  Co.,  Peuha."  No  copy  of 
the  questions  is  in  any  case  to  be  retained. 

5.  On  receiving  the  answers,  the  faculty  of 
the  College  will  carefully  compare  them ;  and 
from  such  applicants  as  are  best  prepared  by 
their  previous  studies  to  enter  the  third  junior  or 
more  advanced  class,  will  select  the  number 
which  can  be  admitted,  and  forward  their  names 
to  the  Committee  on  Instruction  for  its  deci- 
sion. 

6.  Admission  will  be  granted  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  such  of  the  successful  candidates  as  it 
is  satisfied  will  exert  a  favorable  influence  at 
the  College.  The  Committee  reserves  the  right  to 
reject  any  applicant  who  may  have  passed  the 
examinations  successfully,  if  it  is  of  the  judg- 
ment that  his  connection  with  the  College  will 
not  be  beneficial  to  his  fellow-students. 

7.  The  successful  students  will  be  admitted  for 
one  year,  subject  to  the  rules  respecting  matricu- 
lation, and  to  the  prompt  payment  of  all  charges 
incurred ;  and  on  their  application  in  writing  to 
the  Committee  on  Instruction,  at  its  meeting  in 
the  Sixth  month  of  each  year,  they  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee,  be  continued  as  it 
shall  see  fit. 

8.  Every  student  admitted  on  the  fund,  who 
shall  have  completed  the  course  of  study  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  shall  be 
required,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Man^ 
gers,  to  remain  one  year  at  the  Institution,  for 
the  purpose  of  practising  in  teaching,  as  an  as- 
sistant instructor.^for  a  compensation  not  exceed- 
ing $100  a  year  and  his  board. 

Charles  Yarnall, 

Secrelary  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
3d  mo.  4lh,  1859. 


A  SILENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

In  the  town  of  Zablageu,  Wurtemburg,  there 
has  been  opened  a  new  printing  eslablishment 
by  M.  Theodore  Hclgerad.  All  the  compositors 
and  pressmen  are  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  number 
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of  160.  Eleven  of  the  former  are  women.  They 
have  all  been  educated,  at  Mr.  Helgerad's  own 
cost,  to  the  employment  they  are  now  engaged 
in.  The  king  has  conferred  on  him  a  large  gold 
medal  for  this  great  reclamation  from  the  social 
and  moral  waste. 


For  JTrieads'  Review. 
IOWA. 

Hesper,  Winnesheik  Co.,  Iowa,  2d  mo.  Ibth,  1859. 

It  is  with  the  view  that  many  Friends  of  the 
more  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States  are 
often  looking  anxiously  towards  those  of  the 
Society  who  have  adopted  homes  farther  west, 
that  I  attempt  to  lay  before  them  a  little  account, 
from  my  two  years'  knowledge  of  the  locality,  of 
Friends  of  Winnesheik,  and  of  things  there- 
abouts.   Winnesheik  Monthly  Meeting,  which 
is  composed  of  four  particular  meetings,  three  of 
which  are  preparative,  is  held  alternately  at 
Hesper  and  Springwater,  the  former  one,  and 
the  latter  ten  miles  south  of  Minnesota,  and  both 
about  35  miles  west  of  Lansing,  our  most  conve- 
nient point  on  the  Mississippi  River.    Many  of 
us   regularly  assemble    in  our  meetings,  and 
though  often  poor  in  spirit,  and  bowed  humbly 
before  the  Lord,  yet  we  continue  to  find,  that 
whenever  we  are  willing  to  labor  to  gather  the 
manna  for  the  day,  that  it  still  is  not  withheld 
from  us,  and  we  find,  as  formerly,  that  each  suc- 
ceeding day  requires  its  own  labor.    Our  crops 
have  as  yet  richly  rewarded  the  farmer  for  his 
toils,  the  soil  has  so  well  withstood  the  unusual 
rains  of  the  last  season,  as  to  produce  a  good 
yield  of  Indian  corn,  and  a  middling  yield  of 
wheat  and  oats,  and  in  some  cases  the  latter 
were  never  better ;  indeed  this  County  is  quite 
an  exception,  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its 
crops,  from  the  generality  of  Iowa.    The  soil 
here  stands  the  drouth  well.    It  is  now  eight 
years  since  being  first  settled,  and  the  experience 
has  been,  that  we  have  a  climate  unsui'passed  as 
to  health,  peculiarly  invigorating  to  those  of  ill 
health  from  other  parts,  who  here  soon  become 
robust  and  hearty.    As  the  country  hereabouts 
is  quite  open  and  airy,  being  almost  entirely 
without  marsh  and  wet  lands,  the  atmosphere  is 
necessarily  rendered  very  dry  and  healthy,  and 
although  some  might  think  our  winters  too  cold, 
yet  it  has  been  the  experience  of  residents  here, 
(making  the  two  exceptions  of  '56  and  '57,  which 
were  extremely  cold  winters  all  over  the  country) 
that  our  winters  have  been  generally  pleasant, 
with  small  depth  of  snow,  and  still  much  good 
sleighing,  and  very  free  from  that  raw,  damp 
and  chilly  atmosphere  which  is  found  farther 
south,  where  thaws  and  rains  are  more  frequent 
in  winter.    The  present  has  been  a  very  pleas- 
ant winter,  with  good  sleighing  since  the  11th 
month,  the  snow  varying  from  6  to  12  inches  in 
depth.    The  times  seem  to  be  steadily  and  gra- 
dually improving  with  us,  the  farmer  being  now 


enabled  to  sell  many  of  his  productions  for  the 
ready  cash,  among  which  may  be  named  pork, 
corn,  wheat  and  oats.  Our  supply  of  wood  for 
fuel  is  abundant.  Springs  and  small  streams  are 
numerous,  and  inhabited  by  the  speckled  trout. 
A  deep  interest  is  here  felt,  as  to  the  education 
of  our  youth ;  some  of  our  schools  are  large  and 
of  a  high  character.  First-day  schools  were  kept 
up  through  the  summer  in  each  meeting.  Our 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  is  attending  to  the 
objects  of  the  original  design  of  the  parent 
Society. 

When  we  take  into  view  the  health  of  the 
country,  its  public  advantages  of  highways,  mills, 
schools,  churches,  and  excellent  farming  advan- 
tages, the  liberal  reward  which  the  mechanic  and 
manufacturer  receive  for  their  toil,  the  moral 
health  of  the  community,  at  least  in  this  vicinity, 
and  with  the  rare  chances  for  the  purchase  of 
farms  which  now  exists  :  we  believe  here  are  in- 
ducements worthy  of  the  notice  of  those  who 
may  be  looking  westward  for  a  home,  and  who, 
having  received  the  command,  like  Ab.aham, 
to  journey,  will  be  likely,  as  they  follow  the 
heavenly  Leader,  to  receive  His  blessing. 

William  Cook. 


PROTESTANTISM  IN  ITALY. 
Continued  from  page  413. 
Prejudices  against  the  Italian  Protestants — No  Bishop, 
no  Church — Their  Avowed  Principle  in  Church  Govern- 
ment—  Their  Practice — Denial  of  a  Priestly  Class  by 
the  Italians — Its  Practical  Operation. 

That  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  exists  in  the 
minds  of  some  Christians  against  the  Italian  con- 
verts cannot  be  disputed.  It  arises  from  two 
causes :  first,  from  an  impression,  true  or  false, 
that  they  neglect  or  despise  Chuich  order;  and 
secondly,  that  they  oppose  and  hinder  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Vaudois  in  Italy.  How,  say 
such  persons,  is  it  possible  to  recognise  a  Church 
which  has  no  bishoo,  no  presbytery,  no  priest, 
no  forms  of  prayer,  no  fixed  creed,  no  "  temple," 
and  no  ecclesiastical  organization  whatever ; 
whose  ministers  are  all  unordained,  and  whose 
teaching  is  so  irregular,  that  mere  Scripture 
reading  frequently  takes  the  place  of  "  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Preaching  ?"  Good  Christians  the 
Italian  Protestants  may  indeed  be — individually 
men  and  women  of  sound  practical  piety;  but  a 
Cburch  they  are  not ;  and  wanting  this  frame- 
work of  Divine  appointment,  they  can  furnish 
no  guarantee  either  for  permanence  or  growth. 
The  State,  however  favorably  disposed,  cannot 
recognise  them  as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  and 
other  Christians  can  only  regard  them  as  a  new 
element  in  Italian  society — an  elemeut  every  way 
valuable,  without  doubt,  purifying,  elevating, 
and  conservative,  but  still  only  an  element.  So 
these  men  reason. 

The  question  is,  Do  they  reason  rightly  ? 
If  by  the  phrase,  "  the  Italian  converts  have 
not  adopted  any  peculiar  form  of  Church  govern- 
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ment,"  is  simply  meant  that  they  have  not 
unitedly  agreed  to  accept  some  one  form  in  pref- 
erence to  others,  the  statement  is  undoubtedly 
true.  But  if  it  is  intended  to  imply  that  they 
are  not  acting  in  this  respect  on  any  given  prin- 
ciple— that,  for  any  thing  in  their  proceedings, 
they  may  in  future  years  as  readily  become  Epis 
copal  as  Presbyterian  or  Congregational,  then 
nothing  can  be  more  fallacious. 

The  fact  is,  whether  we  approve  it  or  not,  that 
the  Italians  have  a  form  of  Church  government, 
although  it  is  not  uniformly  carried  out  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way.  In  some  places  their 
Churches  are  simply  what  the  "  Plymouth 
Brethren"  in  England  call  "  Gatherings,"  and, 
as  such,  are  guided  and  governed  in  general  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  that  body ;  while  in 
others,  as  at  Turin,  they  are  Congregational,  but 
corresponding  rather  to  that  form  of  Congrega- 
tionalism which  resulted  from  the  labors  of  the 
Haldanes  in  Scotland,  than  to  the  existing  "  In- 
dependency" of  England.  Nowhere  do  they  in 
the  least  incline  either  to  Presbyterianism  or 
Episcopacy. 

This  is  as  clear  from  their  published  tracts,  as 
it  is  from  their  constant  practice. 

In  relation  to  the  former,  the  following  extract 
from  SuUa  Fede  dei  Christimu  Evangelici  may 
sufBce. 

"  The  Church,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  the  work 
of  God.  Its  forms  are  simple,  pure,  and  distinct 
from  those  of  the  world.  It  should  be  a  family 
of  children  of  God,  who  meet  together  for  edifi- 
cation, to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
bear  testimony  to  the  grace  they  have  received 
by  purity  of  life,  and  by  works  of  charity, 
wliether  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  or  in  their 
native  land,  or  among  all  mankind. 

"  According  to  the  Gospel,  we  find  in  different 
countries  Churches  independent  of  each  other, 
but  joined  together  by  bonds  of  love,  and  united 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles :  so  ought  it  to 
be  now;  for  the  Word  and  the  Order  which  God 
once  gave  to  the  Church  cannot  change,  and  he 
who  seeks  to  change  them  opens  a  door  to  abuses, 
to  tyranny,  and  to  usurpations. 

"  The  meetings  of  the  brethren  ought  to  be 
made  for  mutual  edification,  and  in  simplicity 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  26),  observingthe  order  and  discipline 
prescribed  in  the  Gospel.  For  that  end  there  is 
a  ministry,  but  it  is  only  a  service  rendered  to 
the  Church.  Every  minister  is  a  servant,  who 
has  neither  privilege  nor  post  of  honor.  He  is 
acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  gifts  be  has  re- 
ceived of  God,  and  which  he  has  long  exercised 
and  clearly  manifested  in  the  midst  of  his  breth- 
ren. He  will  edify  his  brethren  with  expositions 
of  the  Bible,  with  exhortations,  with  prayers. 
He  will  know  how  to  help  and  comfort  the  sick, 
strengthen  the  weak,  console  the  afflicted,  and, 
■if  he  is  an  Fva>igelisf,he  vf'iW  announce  to  those 
■who  are  not  Christians,  grace  and  peace  in  Christ 
Jesus. 
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"  But  between  the  Evangelical  ministry  and 
official  clergy,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  there  is  a 
gulf.  The  Evangelical  Ministry  is,  essentially, 
lay,  fraternal,  simple.  It  does  not  consist,  in 
any  degree  whatever,  in  caste ;  it  has  no  fixed 
salaries;  and  it  ought  only  to  be  maintained  by 
the  brethren  in  the  proportion  of  its  Evangelical 
instruction,  without  having  any  peculiar  rights. 

"  Out  of  the  Church,  and  within  the  State, 
the  Evangelical  minister  is  a  citizen,  like  other 
men.  He  has  neither  power,  nor  honors,  nor 
pay.  He  exercises  the  profession  which  he  has  ; 
and  instead  of  asking  the  State  for  protecting 
laws  for  himself,  or  for  the  Church  to  which  he 
belongs,  he  will  obey  all  laws  which  wound  not 
the  dictates  of  a  man's  conscience  towards  God. 
And  finally,  like  every  Christian,  he  will  apply 
to  himself  what  the  Apostle  Paul  said  (Phil.  iv. 
8,  9),  and  thus  he  will  not  oppose  progress,  but 
will  promote  it  in  everything  that  is  of  good 
report." 

As  to  practice,  I  shall  simply  relate  what  I  saw 
myself. 

At  Genoa  (April,  1858)  we  attended  a  Sunday 
evening  meeting  held  at  eight  o'clock.  About 
ninety  persons  were  present,  of  whom  at  least 
eighty  were  men  ;  for  the  women,  partly  from 
their  more  retired  habits,  and  still  more  from 
the  greater  influence  exercised  over  them  by  the 
priests,  are.  always  the  last  to  come  to  such 
places. 

After  singing  and  prayer,  twenty  of  the  men 
present  read  aloud  a  portion  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  verse  by  verse,  and  then  the  evangelist 
delivered  a  plain  but  effective  expository  discourse 
on  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  Mazza- 
rella,  at  this  time,  had  not  returned  from  AUes- 
sandria,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned. 

The  audience,  which  consisted  of  persons  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age,  were  remark- 
ably attentive.  Several  of  them  were  evidently 
persons  of  education  and  intelligence,  and  above 
the  laboring  class  in  social  position,  but  the  mass 
were  poor,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  soldier 
and  two  or  three  seafaring  men,  the  ordinary 
poor  of  a  large  city. 

The  singing  was  good,  rather  low  and  sweet, 
singularly  free  alike  from  both  drone  and  rant. 
During  the  prayer,  which  was  subdued  and  seri- 
ous, the  congregation  stood,  as  is  the  custom  in 
the  French  and  Swiss  Churches.  The  whole 
service  was  remarkably  well  ordered  and  devout. 

At  Allessandria,  we  found  tliat  the  brethren, 
besides  assembling  three  times  on  the  Lord's 
day,  met  every  evening  for  worship  or  instruction. 
We  happened  to  be  there  on  a  Thursday,  and  on 
expressing  a  wish  to  be  present  at  one  of  their 
ordinary  week- day  services,  were  told  that  on 
Sundays  the  room  was  crowded,  sometimes  the 
townspeople  attending  in  such  numbers  that  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  standing  room  ;  but  that 
on  week-nights  comparatively  few  came,  the 
members  of  the  Church  being  almost  exclusivelj 
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laborers  (chiefly  masons  and  gardeners),  working 
from  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  consequently  too  weary  to  attend  regularly. 

Determined  to  ascertain  what  we  could  from 
personal  observation,  we  found  our  way  to  the 
place  of  meeting  by  half-past  eight,  the  time 
appointed,  when  a  scene  presented  itself  which 
we  shall  never  forget.  Forty-two  men  and  thirty 
women  were  there,  all  in  the  prime  of  life — no 
aged  persons  and  no  children — all  in  the  dress 
which  they  had  worn  through  the  day — weary, 
toil-worn,  rough  laborers.  There  they  were, 
seated  on  benches ;  all  who  could  read — and  they 
were  many — with  an  Italian  New  Testament  in 
hand,  which  they  were  regarding  with  deep  and 
fixed  interest.  The  evangelist,  sitting  in  front, 
was  reading  a  chapter  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
explaining  as  he  went  on,  and  at  intervals  inter- 
rupting, but  at  the  same  time  enlivening  the 
exercise,  by  putting  questions  first  to  one  and 
then  to  another,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he 
was  understood.  The  answers  were  given  simply, 
but  clearly.    This  lasted  about  half-an-hour. 

A  brief  extempore  prayer  was  then  ofl'ered  up 
by  one  of  the  poor  men  present,  an  utterance 
marked  by  deep  emotion ;  and  then  a  hymn  was 
sung,  a  simple  version  of  those  beautiful  and 
well-known  lines — 

"Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea, 
0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  to  Thee." 

After  this,  an  expository  sermon  on  the  parable 
of  the  treasure  hid  in  a  field  was  delivered  with 
great  force,  fluency,  and  animation.  The  audi- 
tors listened  with  the  deepest  interest,  not  a 
single  person  appearing  inattentive  or  sleepy. 
Another  of  the  members  now  prayed,  and  a 
second  hymn  was  sung,  after  which  they  broke 
up.  On  this  occasion  the  whole  congregation 
hnelt  in  prayer. 

I  have  no  wish  to  draw  an  exaggerated  picture 
of  a  scene  like  this ;  but,  as  I  sat  there  watching 
the  countenances  of  these  poor  Italians,  calling 
to  mind  what  they  were  only  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  besotted  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  or 
else  coarse  or  profane  scofi"ers  at  all  goodness; 
when  I  thought  of  what  they  would  be  now,  but 
for  their  religion ;  when  I  recollected  that  no 
secondary  or  inferior  motives  could  have  influ- 
enced them  in  becoming  Protestants;  that  nobody 
there  had  money  to  give,  or  influence  to  exercise 
on  their  behalf;  that  their  only  gain  had  been, 
and  would  be,  suffering  and  scorn ; — when,  I  say, 
I  thought  of  all  these  things,  and  observed  the 
seriousness  and  thoughtfulness  of  their  aspect; 
the  growing  intelligence  that  was  obviously  in 
some  struggling  with,  and  as  obviously  master- 
ing, the  dulness  and  stupidity  of  past  years;  the 
mingled  expression  of  meekness  and  decision,  of 
self-respect  and  humility,  which  marked  the 
countenance  of  others;  and  above  all,  the  tran 
quil  happiness,  at  once  cheerful  and  serene,  which 
characterized  the  entire  assembly,  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  a  sight  like  this  was  worth  a  volume 
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of  Evidences  to  the  Truth  of  Christianity.  It 
not  only  convinces  the  intellect,  it  puts  to  shame 
the  scepticism  of  the  heart. 

Having  briefly  stated  what  I  saw  in  Genoa  and 
Allessandria,  so  far  as  it  seems  to  illustrate  the 
peculiar  principle  on  which,  in  relation  to  Church 
order,  the  Italians  are  acting,  I  feel  justified  in 
saying  that  novj,  and  not  some  years  hence,  is 
the  time  to  decide  whether  or  no  their  adoption 
of  such  a  principle  is  any  good  reason  for  with- 
holding sympathy  and  aid. 

Its  peculiarity  seems  to  me  to  be  mainly  this 
— the  denial  altogether  of  a  priestly  class  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  substitution  in  its 
place  of  lay  pastors  or  elders,  and  teachers  or 
evangelists. 

Its  operation,  if  successful,  will  therefore  de- 
velop, first,  a  numerous  body  of  lay  pastors  or 
elders — by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called — 
who  will  be  untrained,  unpaid,  and  undistin- 
guished from  their  brethren,  except  by  the  sup- 
posed possession  of  qualities  which  constitute 
fitness  to  teach  or  rule ;  and  then,  in  addition  to 
these,  a  limited  number  of  evangelists,  educated 
or  trained  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and  sup- 
ported for  the  exclusive  service  of  the  Church, 
by  the  contributions  of  the  faithful. 

On  the  former  class,  the  pastors,  will  devolve 
all  those  duties  which  are  comprised  in  the  ordi- 
nary instruction  and  moral  care  of  the  people 
committed  to  their  charge,  together  with  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  and  the  administration  of 
the  ordinances  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  On 
the  latter,  the  evangelists,  must  fall  the  heavier 
obligations  connected  with  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  spread  of  the  truth  all  over 
Italy. 

According  to  this  system — for  a  system  it  is, 
whether  called  so  or  not — the  evangelist  plants, 
and  the  pastors  water ;  but  neither  can  claim  the 
increase,  or  easily  assume  lordship  over  God's 
heritage. 

(To  be  continued-) 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  LABOR  QUESTION  IN  JAMAICA. 

The  following  extract  from  a  late  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  resident  of  Jamaica  to  a  Friend  in 
England,  gives,  doubtless,  a  correct  view  of  the 
Labor  question  in  that  island,  and  of  the  great 
evil  and  uselessness  of  introducing  Coolies  : — 

"  A  new  immigration  bill  has  been  laid  before 
the  House  of  Assembly,  which  will,  I  believe, 
be  read  a  second  time  this  week.  Many  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  bill  of  last  year  are 
omitted,  but  others  remain ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Colonial  Office  for  conducting  Coolie  immigration. 
It  is  useless  to  oppose  it  here.  The  Governor, 
Council  and  Assembly  are  bent  on  carr3'ing  the 
measure.  There  are  not  half  a  dozen  members 
who  will  make  a  stand  against  it.  It  is  the 
strongest  infatuation  [  ever  knew.    Past  expe- 
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rience,  if  nothing  else,  ought  to  convince  them 
that  it  will  prove  a  failure.  The  very  ruen,  who, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  spoke  and  wrote  in  un- 
measured terms  of  the  ruinous  results  of  former 
importations  of  Coolies  and  Chinese,  are  now 
loudest  in  its  favor,  and  bitterest  in  their  de- 
nunciations of  those  who  will  venture  to  speak 
and  write  against  it.  Already,  under  an  old 
enactment,  3,000  Coolies  are,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  ordered,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  But 
whether  it  will  answer  the  expectations  of  the 
planters,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  doubtful.  If 
the  mortality  be  equal  to  that  of  former  importa- 
tions, 50  per  cent.,  or,  if  the  price  of  sugar 
materially  decreases,  it  will  be  impossible  for  it 
to  pay.  While  the  very  thought  of  8,000  poor 
creatures  being  brought  here,  half  of  them  to 
perish  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  fills 
one  with  horror ;  and  if  the  scheme  be  carried 
out  and  prove  a  failure,  it  will  bring  the  island 
again  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  It  is  useless  to 
point  to  the  incontrovertible  fact,  that  in  almost 
every  district  the  supply  of  labor  exceeds  the  de- 
mand ;  that,  week  after  week,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  multitudes  of  laborers  apply  to 
the  estates  for  work,  and  cannot  obtain  it.  The 
reply  is,  this  may  be  true,  but  when  the  planter 
needs  labor  most,  he  cannot  obtain  it ;  the  people 
go  at  that  very  time  to  their  own  grounds.  But 
why  ?  Because  they  are  compelled  mainly  to 
depend  on  their  own  grounds,  as  they  cannot  ob- 
tain regular  employment  on  the  estates.  It  is 
said  that  the  planter  does  not  require  the  labor 
of  the  people  at  all  times,  and  cannot  aiFord  to 
give  them  constant  employment.  But  he  will  be 
compelled  to  employ  and  pay  at  the  current  rate 
of  wages,  the  Coolies  all  the  year  round,  and, 
moreover,  will  be  compelled  to  provide  suitable 
houses  for  them,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  bringing 
them  here,  and  returning  them  to  their  native 
land.  Now,  let  them  do  for  the  native  laborers 
what  they  will  be  compelled  to  do  for  the  Coolies ; 
let  them  provide  suitable  dwellings  for  them,  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  herd  together  in  out- 
buildings j  let  them  expend  the  money  they  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  passage  of  the  immigrants  in 
inducements  for  continuous  native  labor,  and  they 
will  have  an  abundance.  There  are  not  more 
than  30,000  laborers,  out  of  our  population  of 
400,000,  employed  on  sugar  estates ;  whereas,  if 
it  were  made  worth  their  while,  100,000  could 
be  obtained.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  on 
which  the  friends  of  immigration  do  not  calcu- 
late. It  is  said  that  the  native  laborers  are  re- 
solved to  withdraw  from  the  estates  on  which 
immigrants  are  employed.  If  they  carry  their 
threat  into  execution,  the  loss  to  the  planter  will 
far  exceed  his  gain." 


It  is  not  the  sacrifice  that  recommends  the 
heart,  but  the  heart  that  gives  the  sacrifices  ac- 
ceptance.— Penn. 
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GASLIGHT  ON  CARS  AND  BOATS. 

We  are  informed  that  the  New  York  Car  and 
Steamboat  Gas  Company  have  applied  their  gas- 
lighting  fixtures  to  the  trains  of  the  New  Jersey 
Railroad  with  much  success,  and  are  now  en- 
gaged in  putting  them  into  the  cars  of  other 
roads.  We  have  seen  a  certificate  from  the 
Vice-President  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  in 
which  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  apparatus.  He  says : — "  The  light  is 
cheerful,  bright  and  uniform,  rendering  all  parts 
of  the  car  distinctly  visible,  and  much  superior 
to  the  gloomy  light  furnished  by  candles  and 
lamps.  Its  management  is  simple  and  easy,  and 
free  from  the  objections  of  other  modes  of  light- 
ing cars ;  and  in  point  of  economy,  there  is  a 
saving  of  more  than  two-thirds  the  usual  ex- 
pense." 

The  locomotive  head-lights  are  also  of  gas. 

The  method  of  applying  and  carrying  the  gas 
is  as  follows : — Each  car  is  provided  with  a 
wrought-iron  cylinder,  of  a  capacity  of  four  and 
a  half  cubic  feet.  The  cylinder  is  of  a  strength 
capable  of  sustaining  500  pounds  pressure.  The 
heads,  for  greater  security,  are  made  concave. 
The  gas  is  compressed  under  a  pressure  of  twenty 
atmospheres  (300  pounds  to  the  square  inch,)  90 
cubic  feet  of  gas  being  forced  into  each  cylinder. 
Each  car  is  provided  with  a  cylinder,  which  is 
placed  upon  a  shelf  under  the  car  floor,  and 
coupled  in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  pipe  lead- 
ing to  the  burners  within.  An  improved  regu- 
lating contrivance  controls  the  delivery  of  the 
gas  to  the  burner  under  all  pressures,  and  is  in- 
terposed between  the  cylinder  and  burners,  so 
"that  the  light  is  always  steady.  The  pressure  of 
the  gas  insures  the  continuity  of  light,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  concussions  or  roughness  of  the 
road. 

The  method  of  charging  the  cylinder  with  gas, 
adopted  on  the  New  Jersey  road,  is  simple  and 
expeditious.  Near  the  Company's  machine  shop 
at  Jersey  City,  a  stack  of  the  cylinders  are  ar- 
ranged, into  which  the  gas  is  forced  by  the  rapid 
movements  of  a  steam-pump,  to  a  pressure  of 
about  450  pounds.  The  cylinders  are  connected 
together  by  small  pipes,  and  thus  form  a  strong 
and  capacio«s  reservoir.  A  conducting  pipe 
leads  from  the  stack  to  the  large  depot  on  the 
Hudson  River,  where  all  the  passenger  cars  ar- 
rive and  depart,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  conductor  terminates  in  a  horizontal  pipe 
running  beneath  the  depot  platforms,  with  stop- 
cock openings  at  suitable  intervals.  When  the 
car  cylinders  are  to  be  charged,  an  attendant 
simply  couples  them  to  the  conducting  pipe,  and 
opens  a  stop-cock.  The  gas  then  instantly  rushes 
into  the  cylinders  and  fills  them,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  reservoir,  and  they  are  ready  for  use. 
The  filling  of  the  cylinders  for  a  whole  train  occu- 
pies' only  a  few  minutes,  and  the  work  of  supply- 
ing all  the  trains  with  gas  is,  we  are  told,  easily 
performed,  from  beginning  to  end,  by  one  man. 
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As  developed  on  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  the 
lighting  of  cars  by  gas  seems  to  be  a  highly  prac- 
tical and  economical  enterprise.  We  presume  that 
other  companies  will  not  be  backward  in  its  adop- 
tion. It  would  also  seem  that  gas  companies,  by 
providing  proper  pumps  for  filling  the  cylinders, 
might  find  an  extensive  use  for  gas  in  country 
churches  and  dwellings.  It  is  said  that  the  gas 
may  remain  confined  within  the  cylinders  for  any 
length  of  time  unimpaired.  A  single  cylinder  of 
the  dimensions  before  named,  would  supply  a  coun- 
try family  with  gaslight  for  a  week. — Scientific 
American. 


From  the  Illustrated  London  News. 
THE  USE  OF  MOSSES. 

Of  the  use  of  Mosses  in  the  economy  of  Nature, 
very  little  is  known,  except  that  they  are  very 
often  the  precursors  of  a  higher  order  of  vege- 
tables, for  which  they  prepare  a  soil,  by  retain- 
ing amongst  their  matted  branches,  the  drifting 
sand  and  dust  in  places  which  would  otherwise 
remain  bare  and  sterile.  They  afford  refuge  in 
Winter,  and  food  as  well  as  lodging  in  Summer 
to  innumerable  insects.  They  overspread  the 
trunks  and  roots  of  trees,  and  in  Winter  defend 
them  against  frost.  In  wet  weather,  they  pre- 
serve them  from  decay ;  and  during  the  greatest 
drought,  provide  them  with  moisture,  and  pro- 
tect them  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  Sun.  In- 
deed, to  the  traveller  in  the  dense  and  trackless 
forests  of  North  America,  they  are  pretty  sure 
guides  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  growing 
chiefly  upon  the  northern  sides  of  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  trees — as  if,  it  is  said,  to  shelter 
them  from  the  cold  north  wind,  but  in  reality, 
because  they  find  there  most  shade  and  moisture 
The  poor  Laplanders  find  several  of  their  com- 
forts from  Mosses.  The  Golden  Maiden  hair,  one 
of  the  largest  species  of  the  Moss  tribe,  forms  ex- 
cellent beds,  by  cutting  thick  layers  of  it,  one  of 
which  forms  the  mattress,  the  other  as  a  coverlet. 
Linnaeus  tells  us,  that  he,  himself,  often  made 
use  of  such  a  bed,  when  travelling  in  Lapland. 
These  mossy  cushions  are  so  elastic,  that  a  bed 
may  be  rolled  up  into  a  parcel  small  enough  to 
be  carried  under  a  man's  arm,  and  the  inhabitants 
take  them  about  with  them  on  their  journeys. 
The  Lapland  women  also  make  use  of  the  grey 
bog  moss,  which  is  particularly  soft,  like  a  great 
fur  or  fleece.  In  this  they  wrap  their  infants, 
without  any  other  clothing,  and  place  them  in 
leathern  cradles,  which  are  also  lined  with  moss 
— the  little  babies  are  thus  completely  protected 
from  the  cold,  like  young  birds  in  soft  and  warm 
nests.  The  Greenlanders  use  their  moss  as 
tinder,  and  for  wicks  to  their  lamps. 


Third-avenue  Railroad,  reached  the  large  sum 
of  $1,700.  As  you  have  inaugurated  a  gigantic 
system  of  railways  in  your  city,  it  will  perhaps 
interest  those  who  own  stock  in  them  to  know 
something  of  the  number  of  persons  carried  over 
the  various  lines  of  railway  in  the  city  of  New 
York  during  the  year  1858  : 


PASSENGER  RAILWAYS  IN  NEW  YORK  OITY 

I  mentioned,  in  a  recent  letter,  that  on  one 
day  last  summer,  the  passenger  receipts  on  the 


Roads. 
Second  avenue, 
Third  avenue 
Fourth  avenue 
Sixth  avenue 
Eighth  avenue 

Total, 
Add  Brooklyn  roads, 

Total  of  all, 


No.  of  passengers. 
.  4,867,371 
8,105,-515 
2,014,48') 
5,240,978 
6,829,452 


27,057,802 
7,575,823 

34,633,625, 


This  gives  a  daily  average  of  94,886 — quite 
a  respectable  number  to  be  carted  about  in  two- 
horse  cars. —  The  Press. 


The  folio-wing,  copied  from  the  Youth's  Friend,  is  forwarded  for 
insertion  in  Frienils'  Review,  should  its  Editor  thinl<  it  would 
beget,  encourage,  or  confirm  a  good  thought  in  any  ul  his  juvenile 
readers.  B.  F.  K. 

Praij  to  thy  Father  that  is  in  secret.  Mat.  vi.  6. 

When  tliy  spirit  would  draw  nigh 
To  thy  Father's  throne  on  high, 
Seek  not  that  the  eye  of  man 
Should  thy  humble  worship  scan ; 
But  from  notice  far  away, 
In  thy  secret  chamber  pray. 
Let  all  earthly  pomp  and  pride 
From  thy  heart  be  cast  aside  ; 
There  let  thy  devotion  be, 
For  thy  God  alone  to  see  ; 
So  thy  Father  and  thy  Friend, 
Shall  from  heaven  in  mercy  bend, 
And  the  prayer  of  faith  sincere, 
Answer  with  a  blessing  here  ; 
And  when  every  secret  thought 
Is  at  length  to  judgment  brought ; 
He  who  now  does  thine  behold. 
Shall  reward  a  thousand  fold. 


JUDGE  NOT. 


BY  A.  PEOCTOR. 


Judge  not ;  the  workings  of  his  brain 
And  of  his  heart,  thou  can'st  not  see  ; 

What  looks  to  thy  dim  eyes,  a  stain, 
In  God's  pure  light  may  only  be 

A  scar,  brought  from  some  well-won  field, 

Where  thou  would'st  only  faint  and  yield. 

The  fall,  thou  darest  to  despise, 
May  be  the  slackened  angel's  hand 

Has  suffered  it,  that  he  may  rise 
And  take  a  firmer,  surer  stand  ; 

Or  trusting  less  to  earthly  things, 

May  henceforth  learn  to  use  his  wings. 

And  judge  none  lost,  but  wait,  and  see, 
With  hopeful  pity,  not  disdain  ; 

The  depth  of  the  abyss  may  be 
The  measure  of  the  height  of  pain 

And  love  and  glory,  that  may  raise 

This  soul  to  God,  in  after  days. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  19th 
ult.  have  been  received.  The  aspect  of  the  war  question 
was  unchanged,  and  the  preparations  were  continued. 
There  were  vague  and  unconfirmed  reports  of  a  French 
loan  of  ^§100,000,000.  London  dispatches  of  the  18th 
state  that  Austria  agrees  to  send  a  representative  to 
the  Paris  Congress,  provided  that  England  and  Rus- 
sia will  guarantee  that  the  Italian  question  shall  not 
be  discussed.  An  official  article  in  the  government 
journal  at  Vienna  admitted  that  the  speech  of  the 
French  Emperor  to  the  Assembly  was  calculated  to 
dissipate  the  apprehensions  of  war,  especially  if  fol- 
lowed by  a  cessation  of  warlike  preparations ;  and 
intimated  that  Austria  is  willing  to  take  as  a  basis 
for  diplomatic  discussions  on  her  temporary  occupa- 
tion of  Central  Italy,  whatever  may  be  ap-reed  on  be- 
tween the  two  Western  Powers.  She  is  said  to  have 
proposed  alliances  with  the  secondary  German 
Powers,  and  to  have  concluded  secret  treaties  with 
three  of  them,  to  be  acted  upon  only  in  case  that  war 
shall  be  carried  elsewhere  than  in  Italy. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  as- 
serts that  the  Sardinian  government  has  formed  a  de- 
liberate plan  to  attempt  to  drive  the  Austrians  out 
of  Lombardy,  with  a  view  of  uniting  it  with  her  own 
kingdom,  and  that  France  and  Russia  would  probably 
connive  either  actively  or  passively. 

The  affairs  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  were  be- 
coming increasingly  complicated.  The  same  Hospodar 
having  been  elected  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  he 
had  issued  an  edict  decreeing  the  union  of  the  two 
Principalities,  with  one  National  Assembly  for  both. 
The  Porte  had  protested  against  the  election,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  conference  of  the  great  Powers. 

Tlie  SuJtan  has  ordered  a  reorganization  of  the 
Turkish  schools,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
education  of  girls.  The  Minister  of  Public  Institu- 
tion has  proposed  a  plan  extending  considerably  the 
range  of  instruction  given  to  fema'es  in  Turkey,  so  as 
to  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and 
history;  and  the  Sultan  has  directed  the  plan  to  be 
carried  into  execution  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ghbat  Britain. — Disraeli  had  given  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  would  bring  forward  a 
Parliamentary  Reform  bill  on  the  '28th  ult.  He  had 
also  stated,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  that  the  govern- 
ment would  not  grant  unconditional  guarantees  either 
to  the  Atlantic  or  any  other  submarine  telegraph.  A 
Jew  named  Salomons,  an  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
had  been  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Green- 
wich, and  had  taken  his  seat.  Auother  Jew  has  also 
been  admitted. 

The  mammoth  steamer  Great  Eastern  had  been 
formally  registered  at  the  custom  house  in  the  name 
of  the  Great  Ship  Company  as  owners.  The  first 
step  towards  preparing  the  vessel  for  sea  had  been,, 
made,  by  hoisting  in  the  main  shaft  of  the  paddle 
engines,  the  weight  of  which  is  about  40  tons. 

Fn.\NCE. — Accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
showed  that  trade  had  relapsed  into  complete  stagna- 
tion. Sudden  heavy  failures  had  produced  uneasi- 
ness, and  in  some  manufacturing  districts  general 
mistrust  prevailed. 

M.  de  Lesseps  left  Paris  on  the  15th  ul,.  for  Alex- 
andria, for  the  express  purpose  of  commencing  the 
Suez  ('anal. 

Nai'lks. — The  banished  political  prisoners  were  at 
Cadiz  on  the  3d,  in  a  Neapolitan  vessel,  and  were  to 
be  transferred  to  a  Spanish  vessel  for  New  York.  The 
commander  of  an  English  steamer  at  Cadiz  had  of- 
fered to  convey  the  exiles  to  England,  free  of  charge, 
but  the  offer  was  declined/ 

Domestic. — The  navigation  of  Lake  Erie  has  opcn- 
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ed  much  earlier  this  season  than  usual,  steamers  hav- 
ing commenced  their  regular  trips  from  Cleveland 
eastward  on  the  2d  inst.  A  Buffalo  paper  states 
that  on  the  26th  ult.  the  harbor  at  that  place  was  full 
of  ice,  brought  down  the  lake  by  the  high  wind,  but 
the  next  morning  it  had  all  disappeared.  The  Hudson 
river  was  not  open  near  Albany  at  our  last  accounts. 

A  bill  to  protect  slave  property  and  prohibit 
emancipation  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature  with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  and  was 
thought  likely  to  pass  the  Senate  also.  The  bill 
abolishing  slavery  in  Kansas,  passed  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  its  Legislature,  was  not  signed  by  the  Governor, 
and  it  appears  doubtful  whether  it  was  passed  in 
season  to  make  his  signature  unnecessary. 

Aaron  V.  Brown,  U.  S.  Postmaster  General,  died  at 
Washington  on  the  8th  inst.,  after  a  short  illness.  John 
Marron,  Third  Assistant  Postmastet  General,  also 
died  on  the  3d.  The  latter  had  been  connected  with 
the  Department  for  about  thirty  years,  and  had  the 
principal  charge  of  its  financial  concerns. 

Congress. — As  usual,  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion were  crowded  with  business,  but  they  were  not 
marked  by  the  discreditable  conduct  which  disgraced 
some  former  occasions.  The  Post  Office  Appropria- 
tion bill  was  lo.  t  by  a  disagreement  between  the  tvio 
Houses.  The  Senate  added  to  the  bill,  as  sent  from 
the  House,  an  amendment  raising  the  rate  of  postage 
to  five  cents  under  3,000  miles,  and  abolishing  the 
franking  privilege,  thai  body  having  appended  asimilar 
provision  to  two  other  bills.  The  bill  in  this  form 
passed  the  Senate  on  the  1st.  The  House,  on  the  3d, 
returned  it,  with  a  resolution  that  the  section  increas- 
ing the  postage  was  in  the  nature  of  a  revenue  bill, 
and  therefore  could  only  originate  in  the  House.  The 
Senate^again  sent  it  back,  with  a  resolution  adhering 
to  its  own  action.  A  committee  of  conference  was 
subsequently  appointed,  which  agreed,  in  order  to 
guard  the  privileges  of  both  Houses,  that  the  House 
should  adopt  a  new  bill  precisely  like  that  first  sent 
to  the  Senate.  This  report  was  adopted  by  the  House, 
and  the  bill  passed,  but  in  the  Senate  the  second  read- 
ing was  objected  to  by  several  members,  who  pro- 
tracted the  debate  till  the  hour  of  adjournment,  and 
the  bill  thus  failed.  The  President  sent  a  message  to 
both  Houses  on  the  3d,  appealing  to  them  to  provide 
means  for  paying  outstanding  Treasury  notes,  and 
thus  preserve  the  public  credit.  An  amendment  to  the 
Miscellaneous  Appropriation  bill  was  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  2d,  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  5120,000,000  of  Treasury  notes 
bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
30  yeas  to  22  nays,  and  the  bill  passed.  The  bill 
being  returned  to  the  House,  this  amendment  was 
taken  up  at  2h  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  the  4th,  was  first  re- 
jected, yeas  92,  nays  93,  but  the  vote  being  after- 
wards reconsidered,  the  amendment  was  concurred 
in,  yeas  99,  nays  83.  The  other  amendments  of  the 
Senate  were  stricken  out  by  the  House,  and  the 
Senate  receded.  The  bill  making  appropriations  for 
ocean  mail  service  was  lost  in  the  House.  The  Naval 
and  Army  Appropriation  bills,  the  bill  to  extend  the 
Isws  and  judicial  system  of  the  United  States  over 
Oregon,  and  one  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  with 
China,  concUidcd  last  autumn  at  Shanghai,  passed 
both  Houses.  The  House  concurred  in  the  Senate's 
amendment  to  the  bill  for  fulfilling  treaties  with  tlie 
Yancton  and  Tonawanda  Indians,  ^^hich  provides  for 
payment  under  tlie  existing  contracts  for  ocean  mail 
service.  The  House  also  adopted  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  members'  desks  to  be  removed  from  the  hall 
of  meeting,  and  the  seats  arranged  more  compactly. 
Roth  Houses  finally  adjourned  at  noon  on  the  4th. 
The  Scr.ate  reassembled  in  extra  session,  and  was 
occupied  in  Executive  business. 
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BERNICE  ALLINSON. 
In  tracing  any  memorial  of  those  who,  having 
served  their  generation  according  to  the  will  ^the 
Lord,  are  believed  to  have  fallen  asleep^-Him, 
it  is  proper  to  do  it  with  a  view  to  the  exaltation 
of  that  Divine  Grace  and  Power,  by  which  alone 
the  creature  could  have  been  enabled,  in  any  de- 
gree, to  show  forth  his  praise.  It  is  with  this 
aim  that  something  more  than  a  mere  obituary 
notice  of  the  beloved  and  exemplary  Friend 
whose  name  appears  as  the  heading  of  the  pres- 
ent article,  is  olFered  to  the  readers  of  Friends' 
Review. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Rebecca 
Chattin.  Her  father  was  a  .soldier  and  officer  in 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  During 
her  minority,  she  became,  through  religious  con- 
viction, a  member  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  in  the  circumspection  of  her  de- 
portment in  youth  she  exemplified  the  text  which 
in  after  years,  in  the  midst  of  many  trials,  was 
repeatedly  applied  to  her :  "  Discretion  shall 
preserve  thee,  understanding  shall  keep  thee." 
Even  in  her  girlhood  she  dwelt  in  meekness, 
being  slow  to  take  offence,  and  jealous,  not  over 
others,  but  over  herself  This  was  the  more  evi- 
dently a  triumph  of  grace,  as  she  was  of  a  sensi- 
tive mind  and  quick  perceptions.  A  reverA^ 
appreciation  of  the  divine  perfection,  and  con^^ 
quently  a  low  estimate  of  herself,  characterized 
her  life.  •  The  readers  of  the  memoir  of  Rebecca 
Jones  will  remember  the  close  connection  of  our 
late  friend  with  that  eminent  handmaid  of  the 
Lord.  For  many  years  these  two  constituted  one 
household,  and  they  were  familiarly  compared  to 
Naomi  and  Ruth.    On  her  reaching  the  age  of  18 


years'  she  was  presented  with  a  Bible,  on  the  fly 
leaf  of  which  is  the  following  inscription  in  the 
best  chirography  of  Pi.  J. : 

'  "  Rebecca  Jones,  6tli  mo.  1st,  1795. 

' '  Presented  to  Bernice  Chattin  the  4th  day  of  the 
3d  month,  1799. 

' '  That  she  may  now,  on  entering  into  the  cares  of 
life,  (being  this  day  18  years  of  age,)  choose  the  Lord 
for  her  portion,  and  be  enabled  to  take  up  the  cross 
of  Christ,  and  faithfully  love,  follow,  and  serve  him 
through  time,  so  as  to  be  acknowledged  by  Him,  when 
time  to  her  shall  be  no  more.  This  is  the  fervent 
prayer  of  one  who  has  loved  her  as  a  near  relation, 
and  who  will  be  fully  repaid  for  all  the  care  bestowed 
upon  her,  if  she  walk  in  humility  and  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  '  A  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  sliall 
be  praised.'  R.  Jones." 

When,  by  her  marriage  to  James  Allinson  in 
1806,  and  her  consequent  removal  to  New  York, 
they  were  temporarily  separated,  R.  J.  wrote  to 
her :  "  I  think  of  thee  when  seated  at  mj-  meals 
— in  my  lonely  evening  hours,  in  the  night 
season,  on  my  bed — and  when  assembled  with' 
the  northern  flock."  So  close  indeed  had  been 
their  union,  that  impressions  of  a  very  remarka- 
ble character  were  often  made  simultaneously 
upon  the  minds  of  R.  J.  and  her  youthful  com- 
panion, some  instances  of  which  are  narrated  in 
the  biography  of  the  former.  After  a  few  years 
of  married  life,  during  which  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  walked  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and 
in  the  divine  fear,  s^e  experienced  the  unspeak- 
able bereavement  of  widowhood,  and  although 
enabled  to  bow  "submissively  to  the  heavy  dis- 
pensation, she  evinced  through  all  the  residue  of 
her  days  that  she  was  a  widow  indeed.  A  few 
days  before  this  event  Arthur  Howell  attended 
the  North  Meeting,  and  in  a  prophetic  testimony 
addressed  a  wife,  the^  present,  who  was  about  to 
be  thus  bereaved,  and  B.  A.  was  much  over- 
whelmed in  the  conviction  that  the  message  was 
for  her,  though  her  beloved  one,  apparently  im- 
proved in  health,  was  then  absent  from  his  home. 
Being  thus  left  in  early  life  with  the  charge  of 
three  children,  the  union  between  her  and  the 
large  family  connections  of  her  husband  was  un- 
usually close;  and  her  venerable  mother-in-law, 
addressing  her  when  dying,  alluded  to  this,  and 
said  :  "  I  have  never  known  a  dissension  or  un- 
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pleasant  word  between  thee  and  any  of  my  chil- 
dren. Oh,  how  I  have  enjoyed  it!"  Nor  was 
this  harmony  ever  interrupted  during  the  many 
succeeding  years  in  which  the  five  sisters  walked 
lovingly  in  their  pilgrim  way.  So  perfect  an  ex- 
emption from  any  dissonance  or  jarring,  could 
not  be  expected  to  result  merely  from  natural 
amiability, — for  well  has  Cowper  said — 

' '  The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear, — 
And  something,  every  day  they  live, 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive." 

Worthy  of  emulation  is  that  Christian  circum- 
spection by  which,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
these  disciples  could  so  walk  together,  that  in  the 
end,  without  qualification,  it  might  be  said  of 
them  :  "  Their  conversation  had  no  bitterness." 

On  the  decease  of  her  husband,  she  rented  a 
house  in  Brooke  Court,  adjoining  that  of  Rebecca 
Jones,  and  a  door  being  made  to  communicate 
between  their  sleeping  apartments,  they  became 
one  family  for  the  rest  of  R.  J/s  life.  Being  at 
one  time  severely  ill,  R.  J.  in  great  anxiety  and 
distress  queried  what  would  become  of  her, 
should  her  Bernice  be  taken  first — to  which  the 
invalid,  though  scarcely  able  to  speak,  replied, 
that  she  had  "  faith  to  believe  that  it  would  not 
be  permitted." 

As  a  mother,  B.  A.  was  tender,  self-sacrificing 
and  faithful ;  and  the  full  hearts  of  her  stricken 
children  "  call  her  blessed."  Her  rule  was  one 
of  gentle  but  unwavering  firmness.  Judicious 
and  very  sparing  in  her  commands,  her  authority 
was  always,  maintained,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  ques- 
tioned. In  the  year  1829,  she  was  called  to  re- 
sign her  precious  and  only  daughter,  who,  having 
reached  early  womanhood,  was  her  tender  sym- 
pathizer, and  who  felt  and  said  that  she  could 
hardly  be  "  sufficiently  thankful  to  the  bounteous 
Giver  of  all  good  for  such  a  mother."  In  the 
solemnity  of  the  chamber  of  death,  which  was 
truly 

' '  Quite  on  the  verge  of  Heaven, ' ' 
this  Christian  mother  communed  of  heavenly 
things  with  the  sweet  child  who  was  soon  to  enter 
on  their  fruition ;  and  when  the  parting  moment 
was  at  hand,  she  bent  over  her  and  said,  "  My 
soul  goes  with  thee  to  the  gates  of  death,  but  [ 
can  follow  thee  no  further."  To  which  an  almost 
inaudible,  but  seraphic  whisper  responded,  "  Not 
now,  but  soon." 

Nearly  tliirty  years  before  her  decease  she  re- 
moved with  her  eldest  son  to  a  farm  in  New 
Jersey,  and  was  from  that  time  a  useful  member 
of  Chesterfield  3Ionthly  Meeting,  continuing  to 
diffuse  around  her  a  genial  influence,  ministering 
to  others  at  home  and  abroad,  and,  with  intuitive 
sympathy,  unobtrusively  contributing  from  her 
limited  income.  Observing  a  wise  economy  in 
benevolence,  she  was  enabled  by  moderate  ex- 
penditures to  make  many  glad.  From  youth  to 
age  she  habitually  restricted  herself  in  comforts, 
that  she  might  impart  to  those  who  were  in 


greater  need.  Her  counsels,  whether  adminis- 
tered in  private  friendship,  or  as  a  servant  of  the 
Churchj  were  given  in  "meekness  of  wisdom;" 
and  at  times,  her  expressive  eye,  tearful  with 
emotion,  effected  what  words  might  have  failed 
to  do.  Being  qualified  for  sympathizing  with, 
and  helping  to  bear  the  burdens  of  those  to  whom 
was  committed  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  she  was 
sometimes  drawn  to  accompany  them  in  visits  of 
gospel  love :  her  longest  journey  of  this  kind 
being  into  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  watchfulness 
and  weightiness  of  her  spirit  rendered  her  in  such 
services  a  profitable  co-laborer,  and  a  partaker  in 
the  reward  of  peace. 

Her  intimate  association  with  many  of  the 
wise  and  good  of  a  former  generation  made  her 
an  interesting  link  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  having  stored  her  retentive  memory 
with  the  means  of  rendering  her  society  pleasing 
and  instructive  to  persons  of  various  classes, 
enabling  her  to  exhibit  to  the  youth  who  fre- 
quently gathered  around  her  the  evidence  that 
"  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness." 

For  a  number  of  years,  from  spinal  affec- 
tion and  otherwise,  her  physical  suffering  was 
great :  yet  she  murmured  not,  and  even  when  a 
paroxysm  of  agony  would  ca\ise  a  shudder  to  pass 
through  her  frame,  there  was  upon  her  placid 
countenance  and  in  her  eye  an  expression  of  pa- 
tience and  meek  submission,  as  a  dear  child  re- 
ceiving chastening  from  a  tender  father,  assured 
that  He  would  not  afflict  willingly.  Having 
expressed  the  sentiment,  "  To  be  prepared  for  a 
release  seems  to  me  more  desirable  than  anything 
else," — it  was  replied,  that  "  it  is  desirable  to  be 
released  from  sin  and  suffering."  "  Yes,"  she 
responded,  "  but  to  be  free  from  suffering  is  not 
that  at  which  I  should  aim — doubtless  suffering 
is  wisely  sent — '  a  useful  woe.' "  Her  expressions 
respecting  herself  were  characterized  by  diffi- 
dence, and  breathed  humble  and  earnest  desires 
for  acceptance  with  her  Lord,  whilst  her  peace- 
fulness  on  various  occasions,  when  sudden  death 
was  looked  for  by  herself  and  others,  and  during 
her  last  hours,  plainly  evinced  that  she  had  her 
portion  in  Christ,  and  through  the  blessedness  of 
adoption  had  become  an  heir  of  his  promises. 

Sound  in  the  Christian  faith,  her  life  was 
meekly  conformed  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Saviour,  who  was  precious  to  her  soul :  yet  she 
was  never,  known  to  place  reliance  upon  any  good 
deeds  which  thus  resulted.  On  the  contrary,  she 
felt  herself  to  be  an  "  unprofitable  servant,"  hav- 
ing no  dependance,  save  upon  the  mercy  of  God, 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Thus,  on  the  solemn  approach 
of  death,  she  had  steadfast  hope  in  the  Redeemer, 
declaring  that  it  was  not  through  works  of  righte- 
ousness that  she  had  done,  but  through  His  mercy. 

She  was  released  on  the  12th  of  11th  month, 
1858,  in  her  78th  year.  Her  mental  powers 
continued  to  the  last.  When  speech  failed,  a 
happy,  beaming  smile  expressed  the  assurance  of 
a  holy  hope,  soon  to  be  "  lost  in  certainty,"  and  a 
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little  after  midnight,  (by  singular  coincidence 
seated  in  the  easy  chair  of  Rebecca  J ones^  with 
R.  J.'s  mantle  wrapped  about  her,  and  having 
just  attained  to  the  same  age,)  surrounded  by  her 
children  and  other  beloved  relations,  she  sweet- 
ly and  serenely  "  fell  asleep  in  Jesus." — Annual 
Monitor,  with  additions. 


Two  Letters  addressed  hy  J.  J.  GuRNEY  to  two 
young  persons  on  the  occasion  of  their  leaving 
the  Hociety  of  Friends. 

LETTER  II. 

Earlham,  12th  mo.  23d,  1843. 
(Continued  from  page  420.) 

To  —  and  : 

I  do  believe  that  the  more  you  give  of  calm  and 
deep  consideration  to  the  points  thrown  before 
you  in  my  last  letter,  the  more  it  will  be  given  to 
you  to  see  that  the  obstructions  to  your  joining  the 
Ohurch  of  England  are  of  a  very  serious  and 
weighty  character ;  that  they  are  in  fact  such  as 
cannot  be  surmounted  with  a  safe  conscience. 

Under  this  impression  I  wish,  in  the  present 
letter,  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  various  dis- 
senting bodies  of  Christians,  and  to  enter  a  little 
into  the  inquiry,  whether  it  would  be  safe  for 
you  to  unite  yourselves  with  any  of  these  societies. 

1  need  scarcely  say,  that  here  also  my  own 
opinion  is  in  the  negative,  and  whether  you 
agree  with  me  or  not,  1  know  you  will  allow  me 
candidly  to  state  to  you  the  grounds  on  which 
this  negative  opinion  rests. 

I  begin  with  the  Calvinistic  dissenters,  Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  Baptists,  Whitefield 
Methodists,  &c.,  &c.,  denominations,  which,  like 
the  Church  of  England,  severally  contain  many 
pious  and  devoted  characters.  Nevertheless,  I 
cannot  think  that  you  can  publicly  join  your- 
selves to  any  of  them  without  some  very  import- 
ant sacrifices  of  principle. 

When  I  call  to  mind  what  have  been  your 
training  and  education  with  respect  to  religion, 
and  the  line  of  thought  and  feeling  with  which 
you  have  been  long  familiar,  you  cannot,  as  I 
Delieve,  be  blind  to  the  existence  of  certain 
features  in  the  systems  of  these  our  fellow 
Christians,  with  which  you  cannot  conscientious- 
ly unite. 

Some  of  these  are  the  same  in  nature  as  the 
objectionable  points  in  the  Church  of  England, 
though  less  perhaps  in  measure  or  degree.  In 
your  paper  ot  resignation  you  state  your  persua- 
sion, that  it  is  lawful  for  a  Christian  congregation 
to  support  their  own  minister  whilst  his  time  and 
labor  are  given  up  to  his  calling,  as  such,  amongst 
them.  But  has  it  never  struck  you,  that  the 
hiring  of  ministers  on  a  certain  fixed  salary,  just 
as  a  banker  hires  his  clerk,  and  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  him,  that  for  so  much  preaching 
he  shall  receive  so  much  pay,  is  a  plan  which  has 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  degrade  and  secularize 
the  ministry  of  the  Grospel  ?    It  lets  in  the  no- 


tion, that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  at  least 
the  exercise  of  those  gifts,  may  be  purchased  by 
money,  and  seldom  fails  to  be  accompanied  on 
the  part  of  the  payers  with  an  understanding 
that  they  have  a  right  to  regulate  the  ministry 
according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  Here 
then  is  a  double  evil,  or  rather  two  evils  com- 
bined :  first,  a  dangerous  measure  of  secularity, 
in  connecting  the  appointment  to  any  particular 
pulpit  with  a  pecuniary  SALARY,  so  that  it  may 
naturally  become  an  object  of  desire  and  ambition 
to  many  a  young  aspirant,  or  to  many  a  father, 
wishing  so  to  provide  a  living  for  his  sons.  And, 
secondly,  a  most  undesirable  subjection  of  minis- 
ters to  their  flocks,  so  that  in  many  cases  they 
dare  not  preach  those  close  and  searching  doc- 
trines into  which  the  truth  would  lead  them,  be- 
cause their  doing  so  might  ofi'end  the  sensitive 
minds  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  derive 
their  maintenance,  and  who  can  expel  them  from 
their  pastoral  function  at  pleasure. 

Opposed  as  I  am  in  principle  to  the  marriage 
of  Church  and  State,  and  to  those  provisions 
for  the  ministers  of  the  G-ospel  which  are  enact- 
ed by  the  law  of  the  land — acknowledging  as  I 
do  that  what  is  called  the  voluntary  system,  is,  on 
the  whole,  greatly  preferable,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  step  in  advance,  I  am  far  indeed 
from  considering  the  latter  a  radical  reform.  It 
still  ties  religion  to  the  world,  and  the  Gospel  to 
the  pocket;  and  it  is  fraught  with  some  ten- 
dencies degrading  to  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself. 

Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  friends,  that  the  axe 
must  be  laid  to  the  root  of  this  tree,  if  we  are  to 
enjoy  the  very  truth  for  our  inheritance.  Depend 
upon  it,  that  there  is  no  radical  cure  for  secu- 
larity  in  the  Church,  but  in  the  good  old  doe 
trine  of  our  own  Society,  that  it  is  not  "  lawful" 
to  pay  for  the  ministry  at  all ;  that  the  gift  of  it 
is  as  free  as  the  air  that  we  breathe ;  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  Christians  to  come 
liome  to  the  full  intent  and  obligation  of  our 
Saviour's  precept  to  his  disciples,  "  freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give."  Oh  that  you  may 
be  preserved  from  turning  your  backs  on  this 
most  precious  Christian  testimony ! 

With  respect  to  the  root  and  ground  of  the 
ministry  itself,  I  cannot  see  any  distinction  in 
point  of  radical  principle,  between  these  non-con- 
forming bodies  and  the  Church  of  England  herself. 
In  the  Church,  young  men  are  prepared  for  the 
ministry  by  a  course  of  study  (chiefly  mathemati- 
cal and  classical,)  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Among  the  dissenters  the  same  purpose  is  served 
(with  a  larger  proportion  of  theological  study,)  at 
Hammersmith,  &c.,  in  Colleges  of  their  own.  In 
the  Church  the  Bishop  ordains.  Among  the 
dissenters,  a  few  elder  brethren  in  the  work  in- 
vest the  young  candidate  for  the  clerical  office 
with  the  legal  faculty  to  preach.  Both  parties 
I  profess  a  belief  that  the  call  and  influence  of  the 
I  Holy  Ghost  are  also  required,  and  in  both  parties 
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this  belief  is  virtually  belied  by  the  unauthorized 
interference  of  man  with  that  which  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  work,  function  and  prerogative  of 
Christ  alone.  One  of  the  many  evils  arising 
out  of  these  various  methods  of  making  minis- 
ters, is  the  separation  of  the  followers  of  Christ 
into  two  classes,  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity — the 
reverendi  and  the  non-rcverendi ;  a  distinction 
wholly  foreign  from  the  nature  of  Christianity. 
It  belonged  to  the  system  of  the  law  to  set  apart 
one  particular  tribe  to  be  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  temple,  and  to  be  supported  by  their 
brethren  from  whom  they  were  separated.  Un- 
der the  Gospel  the  ivJiole  hody  of  believers  are 
a  "  royal  priesthood,"  and  are  called  to  "  ofier 
spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ."  A  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is 
given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal.  All  the 
living  and  faithful  members  of  the  Church  are 
endued  with  a  measure  of  the  same  blessed  in- 
fluence, all  are  capable  of  those  gifts  which  are 
to  be  exercised  under  the  immediate  government 
of  Christ,  for  the  edification  of  the  body  and  for 
the  glory  of  God. 

In  the  blessed  days  of  primitive  Christianity, 
the  liberty  of  the  spirit  triumphed  over  all  ob- 
structions; in  the  congregation  of  believers  all 
might  prophesy  and  all  be  edified.  Under  the 
shears  of  man's  wisdom  and  systems,  the  wings 
of  the  Holy  Dove  are  clipped.  The  Lord's 
anointing,  no  longer  free  and  diffusive  as  the  air, 
is  bricked  up  in  a  single  narrow  channel.  The 
service  of  the  sanctuary  is  restricted  to  the 
tenant  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  lively  energies  of 
the  body  at  large  are  in  a  very  great  degree  con- 
signed to  inaction  and  spiritual  deadliness.  Now, 
however  low  we  may  be  brought,  as  a  people, 
however  poor  and  flat  some  of  our  meetings  may 
appear  to  be,  it  is  surely  a  blessed  privilege  to 
occupy  a  larger,  higher  ground,  and  to  take  a 
purer,  juster  view  in  reference  to  this  important 
subject.  Let  us  be  patient;  let  us  reverently 
wait  upon  our  Lord ;  let  us  bear  with  long  con- 
tinued silence ;  let  us  yield  our  hearts  and  spirits 
to  the  visitations  of  his  own  anointing,  and  in 
due  season  we  shall  rejoice  and  sing  praise  to- 
gether. We  shall  reap  an  abundant  harvest  of 
comfort,  joy  and  peace. 

Formality  in  worship  is  another  point  which  is 
not  confined  to  the  Church  of  England,  with  her 
written  sermons  and  printed  formula  of  devotion. 
To  a  certain  and  considerable  extent,  it  appears 
to  me  to  attach  to  the  sj'stems  of  the  dissenting 
bodies.  The  sermon  which  must  be  preached 
(though  it  be  more  or  less  extempore)  at  a  par- 
ticular hour,  and  preached  under  an  agreement 
with  the  hearers  which  is  partly  pecuniary  in  its 
nature,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  often  wanting  in 
that  divine  life,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
truly  anointed  and  baptizing  ministry.  So  also, 
there  are  few  things,  in  my  apprehension,  more 
dry  and  unprofitable  than  extemporaneous  prayer, 
poured  forth  at  stated  periods  under  the  same 


compact,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  truly 
lead  into  the  service.  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
you  seriously  differ  from  us  on  these  points,  or 
that  you  can  on  reflection  fully  approve  of  the 
congregational  hymn  of  prayer  or  praise  in  the 
public  worship  of  God ;  in  which  under  the  ex- 
citement of  music,  numbers  are  accustomed  to 
profess  a  deep  exercise  of  soul  to  which  they  are 
in  fact  utter  strangers.  Is  this  practice  consist- 
ent with  that  unbending  law  of  truth  which  is 
set  before  us  in  the  New  Testament?  Is  the 
testimony  which  Friends  bear  against  it,  though 
it  be  by  a  silence  which  sometimes  tries  the  pa- 
tience, ill-founded  ?  Surely  not. 

So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  views  of 
the  dissenting  bodies  on  the  subject  of  Water 
Baptism  and  the  Supper,  I  believe  we  cannot 
charge  them  with  mysticism.  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  ascribe  any  sacramental  efficacy,  any 
hidden  mysterious  operation  to  these. ceremonies, 
but  simply  regard  them  as  the  outward  sign 
and  recognition  of  certain  important  parts  of 
Christian  truth  and  experience.  Thus  with 
them,  (if  I  am  not  mistaken,)  they  are  precisely 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  washings  and  sacrifices 
of  the  ancient  Jews,  shadows  of  the  blessed  reali- 
ties of  the  G  ospel  of  Christ. 

(To  be  concludedj 


THE  DUELLIST  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

A  young  man,  the  son  of  French  Protestant 
parents,  was  turned  aside  from  the  paths  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue,  during  his  attendance  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  In  the  pursuit  of  sinful 
pleasure,  instead  of  enjoying  satisfaction,  he  was 
a  terror  to  himself.  "  When  I  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-six  (he  said)  I  was  in  the  sight  of  God  as 
a  madman,  or  like  the  horse  which  spurns  the 
bridle,  rushes  furiously  into  the  battle,  and  falls, 
being  wounded  suddenly  from  every  quarter.  I 
had  taken  my  degree  and  entered  on  the  duties 
of  my  profession  (as  a  barrister),  when,  in  one  of 
my  fits  of  ungovernable  passion,  I  had  a  quarrel, 
which  ended  in  a  challenge  to  a  duel  with  one 
whom  I  thoroughly  hated,  as  I  regarded  him  as  a 
rival.  Our  combat  (why  not  call  it  our  mutual 
purpose  of  assassination)  ^as  to  take  place  in 
secret.  I  spent  a  whole  day  and  night  in  pre- 
paring for  it,  and  still  I  could  not  look  forward 
to  it  without  horror.  Not  that  I  dreaded  being 
wounded  or  killed,  for  I  was  unfeeling  and  my 
heart  was  hardened,  but  my  Bible  frightened 
me.  I  had  laid  it  aside  in  a  closet;  and  to  this 
closet  I  went  to  seek  the  sword  with  which  I 
intended  to  meet  my  opponent.  I  opened  the 
closet ;  it  was  nearly  midnight.  I  climbed  a 
chair,  and  reached  to  the  highest  shelf,  feeling 
for  my  sword,  when  I  laid  my  hand  on  my  Bible. 
A  sudden  chill  ran  through  my  veins,  and 
without  any  time  for  deliberation,  I  took  the 
book,  opened  it,  and  still  standing  on  the  chair, 
I  read  the  10th  Psalm,  which  was  the  first  pas- 
sage on  which  my  eyes  rested ;  thus  the  voice  of 
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the  Lord  once  more  resounded  through  the  dark 
recesses  of  my  soul.  I  read  with  breathless 
eagerness,  and  still  went  on  reading,  though  my 
uneasiness  increased,  till  I  came  to  this  verse, 
'  Wherefore  doth  the  wicked  contemn  Grod  ? 
He  hath  said  in  his  heart  thou  wilt  not  require 
it.'  I  felt  confounded,  and  throwing  myself 
prostrate  on  the  floor  of  my  room,  I  sobbed  aloud 
and  groaned,  praying  for  pardon  from  Grod  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus.  I  dared  not  rise;  I  was 
afraid  even  to  look  up.  I  felt  the  eye  of  God 
was  upon  me,  and  my  sorrow  was  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  tortured  criminal  does  not  sulFer 
what  I  then  felt;  and  about  an  hour  passed 
away,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  felt  somewhat 
more  calm,  and  sat  down,  still  holding  the  Bible 
in  my  hand.  God  had  thus  rescued  me.  The 
prayers  of  my  poor  mother  were  heard,  and  my 
sinful  soul  was  restored  to  the  narrow  way  of  life, 
which  indeed  I  had  never  totally  forgotten, 
though  I  had  in  so  great  a  degree  trodden  under 
foot  the  truths  I  had  learned,  seeking  to  crush 
them  as  I  should  a  serpent.  What  followed  ? 
My  duel  was  a  painful  subject,  and  I  resolved  to 
give  it  up.  But  this  was  not  all;  I  was  filled 
with  sympathy  for  him  whom  I  had  regarded  as 
my  adversary,  and  I  longed  to  make  this  known 
to  him,  and  also  to  those  who  were  to  have  been 
the  witnesses  of  our  crime.  The  day  began  to 
dawn,  and  the  hour  for  our  meeting  arrived. 
My  companions  came  to  seek  me ;  but  I  had 
gone  on  first,  and  hastened  to  the  wood,  which 
had  been  the  place  chosen  for  the  duel.  I 
reached  it  first,  and  felt  that  the  Lord  was  gra- 
ciously present  with  me.  My  adversary,  accom- 
panied by  his  second  and  mine,  arrived  there, 
and  perceiving  me,  he  cried  out,  '  Here  I  am ; 
make  ready.'  I  answered  seriously,  but  with 
much  feeling,  '  I  am  ready,  in  the  presence  of 
God  to  ask  pardon  of  you.  I  have  offended  you, 
and  to  forgive  you  any  wrong  you  may  have  done 
to  me.'  '  Coward  !  scoundrel !'  he  exclaimed, 
'  this  is  your  meanness.'  '  You  need  not  insult 
me,'  I  added,  '  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  God, 
who  sees  us  both.  He  has  humbled  me  and 
touched  my  heart,  and  I  repent  and  acknowledge 
my  folly  before  Him,  and  entreat  you  also  to  fear 
Him,  and  no  longer  to  reject  his  mercy.' 

God  prevailed.  The  contest  was  dropped,  and 
I  returned  to  town,  urging  my  companions  no 
longer  to  live  in  rebellion  against  God.  I  know 
not  if  they  yielded  to  my  entreaties,  for  I  left 
town  shortly  afterwards  and  had  no  further  inter- 
course with  them.  But  I  cannot  describe  the 
joy  of  my  pious  mother,  when  she  saw  me  to  be 
such  as  she  desired,  and  felt  that  the  infinite  love 
and  mercy  of  the  Lord  had  been  manifested  to 
me. —  The  Divine  Life. 


Oppression  makes  a  poor  country,  and  a  des- 
perate people,  who  always  wait  an  opportunity  to 
change. — Perm. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  A  CORRECT  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  INSANITY. 

While  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  has  been 
a  vast  improvement  in  public  sentiment  in  ref- 
erence to  the  nature  of  insanity,  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  institutions  specially  devoted  to  its 
treatment,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  there  is 
still  abundant  room  for  progress  in  both.  A 
correct  and  enlightened  public  sentiment  in  re- 
gard to  these,  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  radical  im- 
provement. It  is  not  enough  that  the  compara- 
tively few  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with  dis- 
eases of  the  mind  should  entertain  sound  views 
in  regard  to  them.  Every  advance  in  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  a  whole  community  is  of  service 
in  taking  fjom  insanity  some  of  its  painful  attri- 
butes, and  in  securing  for  it  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment which,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  will 
prove  the  means  of  restoring  the  sufferers  to 
health  and  usefulness. 

One  of  the  fij  st  steps  in  the  right  direction  is 
the  general  conviction  that  insanity  is  a  functional 
disease  of  the  brain,  just  as  dyspepsia  may  be  a 
functional  disease  of  the  stomach — that  every 
individual  that  has  a  brain,  at  some  period  of 
life,  and  under  some  circumstances,  often  beyond 
his  control,  may  have  functional  disturbance  of 
that  brain,  just  as  much  as  he  that  has  a  stomach, 
may  suffer  from  some  of  the  Protean  forms  of 
derangement  of  that  organ.  This  is  the  first 
great  step  that  costs  us  something  of  our  pride  of 
intellect.  We  are  too  apt  to  look  back  at  the 
history  of  our  ancestors,  and  if  we  find,  as  we 
suppose,  no  weak  points  in  that  direction,  to  re- 
gard ourselves  as  enjoying  a  degree  of  security 
that  may  not  be  real.  It  is  a  very  common  sub- 
ject for  remark  about  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
how  frequently  visitors  to  these  institutions,  who 
have  paid  little  attention  to  the  subject,  speak  as 
though  they  were  making  their  observations  in 
reference  to  a  form  of  disease  entirely  beyond 
the  accidents  of  their  lives,  or  a  condition  of 
humanity  that  by  no  possibility  might  be  their 
own.  Hereditary  influences,  striking  as  these 
often  are,  really  exist  but  in  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  all  the  cases,  and  even  where  they  do,  an 
individual  who  is  strictly  mindful  of  natural 
laws,  avoids  excesses  of  all  kinds,  and  is  happy 
in  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  may  be  really 
much  better  off  than  those  who  lead  a  difl'erent 
kind  of  life,  and  yet  have  never  known  an  ances- 
tor to  suffer  from  such  an  affliction.  No  year 
passes  in  any  large  community,  without  a  devel- 
opment of  this  disease,  in  some  one  in  whom  it 
had  never  been  anticipated,  whose  friends  are 
sure  to  exclaim,  on  its  occurrence,  "How  strange  ! 
Of  that  whole  family,  or  of  all  our  acquaintances, 
this  was  the  very  last,  we  should  have  supposed, 
would  ever  have  been  thus  afflicted  !" 

It  does  not  require  a  very  extended  familiarity 
with  the  subjects  of  this  malady  to  know  that  it 
is  found  among  the  purest  and  the  best  of  all 
the  dwellers  upon  earth,  as  well  as  those  who 
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are  far  from  being  models  of  excellence  ;  that  it 
is  seen  in  early  childhood,  and  is  developed 
after  the  threescore  and  ten  years  allotted  to 
man ;  that  it  comes  with  the  gentleness  and  love- 
liness of  woman,  no  less  than  with  the  strength 
and  self-reliance  of  the  most  vigorous  manhood; 
that  high  social  position,  exalted  intellectual  en- 
dowment, the  most  abundant  wealth,  and  all  the 
surroundings  that  are  supposed  to  make  life 
desirable,  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  guarantee 
against  mental  more  than  against  ordinary  phys- 
ical infirmity.  The  one  is  often  the  precursor 
and  the  cause  of  the  other,  and  it  is  just  as 
rational  to  believe  that  an  individual  has  an  ex- 
emption from  the  one,  as  from  the  other. 

No  one  will  deny  that  ordinarily  mental  disease 
is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  which  is 
simply  physical,  for  the  attributes  of  the  mind 
are  much  more  exalted  and  more  to  be  valued 
than  those  of  the  body;  and  yet  a  temporary 
attack  of  insanity,  likely  to  result  in  health,  is 
less  of  an  affliction,  involves  less  loss  to  an  indi- 
vidual, his  family  and  society,  than  many  other 
maladies,  which,  although  they  may  not  be  at- 
tended with  mental  disturbance,  still  pass  on 
surely  and  steadily,  with  great  suffering,  to 
death. 

Insanity,  beyond  the  actual  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  has  other  peculiarities  which  render  it 
deeply  afflicting.  Experience  everywhere  has 
shown  that  it  can  but  rarely  be  treated  with  suc- 
cess in  the  sufferer's  own  home.  All  the  devo- 
tion of  the  tenderest  friendship  and  everything 
that  wealth  can  furnish,  are  often  there  power- 
less to  afford  relief,  and  those  who  have  been 
most  tenderly  cared  for  in  health,  have  frequent- 
ly, at  the  very  time  when  such  a  separation  seems 
most  unnatural,  to  be  given  up  to  the  care  of 
strangers. 

Institutions,  therefore,  must  be  provided  for 
the  relief  of  this  disease,  and  it  is  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  can  be  made  of  a  character 
to  prevent  the  slightest  suspicion  that  any  one 
connected  with  them  could  have  a  particle  of  in- 
terest in  detaining  cases  one  moment  longer  than 
was  required  for  their  best  interests. 

The  curability  of  insanity  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases,  if  subj  ectcd  to  proper  treatment 
at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  is  now  so  well 
established  as  to  require  little  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  Thus  treated,  the  ratio  of  recoveries  is 
greater  than  in  many  other  diseases  of  more  com- 
mon occurrence.  The  number  of  individuals 
who  have  been  under  my  own  care,  or  whose 
history  is  familiar  to  me,  who,  after  a  recovery, 
have  returned  to  their  homes  as  heads  of  families, 
or  have  assumed  every  duty  of  life,  who  have 
afterwards,  during  a  long  period,  occupied  posi- 
tions of  high  public  trust  and  great  responsibil- 
ity, have  conducted  commercial  business  of  the 
most  extended  kind,  or  passed  through  trials  of 
a  nature  to  test  the  integrity  of  the  best  disci- 
plined minds,  and  have  yet  come  out  from  all 
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without  the  slightest  indication  of  a  relapse,  is 
now  so  large  as  to  give  a  degree  of  confidence 
for  the  future  of  those  who  have  been  restored 
and  exercise  ordinary  prudence,  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  attained.  Greater  care  should  un- 
doubtedly be  exercised  by  those  who  have  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  insanity,  than  if  they  had  not; 
exactly  as  an  individual  of  common  judgment, 
who  has  been  relieved  of  any  other  illness,  would 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible^  at  least  for  a  time,  ex- 
posure to  the  exciting  causes  of  his  malady. 

Concluding,  then,  that  insanity  is  to  be  regard- 
ed in  the  same  category  as  other  diseases,  and 
that  from  its  nature,  institutions  for  its  specific 
treatment  must  be  provided^  it  becomes  every 
good  citizen  to  do  what  he  can  to  disseminate 
sound  views  on  the  subject,  and  in  aiding  to 
have  such  establishments  made  all  that  could 
be  wished  for,  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
afflicted,  and  that  they  may  unhesitatingly  be 
resorted  to,  when  desirable,  by  all  classes  in  the 
community. 

The  nomenclature  formerly  applied  to  insanity, 
and  to  establishments  for  its  treatment,  and  un- 
fortunately not  yet  entirely  given  up,  is  far  be- 
hind the  age,  and  has  done  more  harm  in  influen- 
cing men's  minds  in  reference  to  both,  than  is 
generally  supposed.  In  the  days  when  cells  and 
keepers  were  spoken  of,  the  natural  inference 
was  that  they  belonged  to  prisons,  for  these  are 
prison  terms.  Even  now,  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  such  terms  are  heard  from  individuals 
who,  themselves,  often  occupy  smaller  apart- 
ments, more  inconveniently  located,  more  poorly 
warmed,  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  not  better 
furnished,  and  who  yet  would  seem  greatly  sur- 
prised if  asked  whether  they  had  comfortable 
"  cells,"  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  story  of  their  hotel 
or  boarding-house.  There  is  no  reason  for  thus 
designating  the  better  of  the  two  chambers,  that 
would  not  apply  to  the  poorer  of  the  two,  nor 
should  a  nurse  and  companion  of  an  insane  per- 
son be  styled  a  keeper  any  more  than  if  having 
the  care  of  a  case  of  ordinary  sickness.  So  of 
the  institutions  themselves ;  if  they  are  for  the 
treatment  of  disease,  they  should  be  called  hos- 
pitals— a  title  which  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken, 
and  which  of  itself  indicates  why  patients  are 
sent  to  them.  All  the  other  names  which  orig- 
inated many  years  ago,  and  were  intended  to 
banish  what  was  much  more  exceptionable,  came 
from  the  best  of  motives,  but  were  unfortunate 
as  tending  to  give  wrong  impressions  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  malady.  None  of  those  who  are 
now  connected  with  these  institutions,  probably, 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  naming  them,  nor 
are  they  in  any  way  responsible  for  these  errors. 
This  institution  having  at  its  commencement 
been  as  far  wrong  in  reference  to  a  title  as  any 
other,  and  having  made  the  change,  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  speaking  of  the  good  results  which 
have  followed.  The  early  drawings  for  this 
building  will  show  that  it  was  first  styled  the 
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"Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital," 
but  before  it  was  opened,  the  name  was  very 
properly  changed  to  that  which  it  now  has,  "  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane."  The 
State  institution  at  Harrisburg  also  modified  its 
title  for  the  better,  but  it  only  did  one-half  the 
work.  Originally  named  in  the  law  establish- 
ing it,  "The  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital and  Union  Asylum  for  the  Insane,"  it  dis- 
pensed with  the  latter  part  of  its  very  awkward 
title,  but  unfortunately  retained  the  term  "  luna- 
tic," which  of  all  others  is  the  most  obnoxious 
to  patients,  and  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  and 
irrational  that  can  be  applied  to  such  establish- 
ments or  to  a  case  of  insanity.  The  simple  deri- 
vation of  the  word  lunatic,  or  the  definition  of  it 
given  by  one  of  our  best  medical  dictionaries, 
"  moonstruck,"  shows  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  insanity,  and  ought  not  to  be  employed  in 
connection  with  that  disease.  It  is  quite  true, 
that  even  in  many  of  the  modern  writings  on  this 
subject,  the  terms  hospital  and  asylum,  insanity 
and  lunacy,  the  insane  and  lunatics,  are  so  min- 
gled as  to  confuse  many  non-professional  readers, 
who  are  liable  to  suppose  that  different  kinds  of 
institutions  and  forms  of  disease  are  referred  to. 
"Asylums"  or  "Retreats,"  places  of  i-efuge,  or 
security,  are  not  provided  for  the  treatment  of 
fever,  or  rheumatism  or  other  diseases,  nor  should 
the  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  be 
so  called.  The  abandonment  of  these  objection- 
able terms  by  all  connected  with  our  hospitals 
for  the  Insane,  would  soon  lead  to  their  being 
dropped  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  in  a  little 
time  a  more  appropriate  nomenclature  could 
hardly  fail  to  take  their  place. 

Another  error — formerly  very  prevalent,  and 
which  although  now  discarded  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent portion  of  the  community,  is  still  occasionally 
alluded  to — is  that  of  regarding  insanity  itself, 
or  the  residence  of  an  individual  in  an  institution 
for  its  treatment,  as  a  reproach,  or  as  destructive 
of  future  prosperity  in  life.  The  accident  of 
having  an  attack  of  disease,  to  which  all  are 
liable,  and  especially  if  without  any  direct  agency 
of  our  own,  or  certainly  without  anything  on  our 
part  that  vras  dishonorable  or  criminal,  can  be  no 
reproach  to  any  one,  A  sensible  man,  when 
sick,  will  adopt  such  means  for  the  restoration  of 
his  health  as  the  experience  and  advice  of  honest 
and  intelligent  men  give  him  reason  to  suppose 
will  be  most  likely  to  eflFect  that  object;  and  if 
that  end  will  probably  be  soonest  and  most  cer- 
tainly attained  by  entering  a  hospital,  it  would 
clearly  be  an  imputation  upon  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  himself  and  his  friends,  if  he  did  not 
promptly  avail  himself  of  any  advantages  it  might 
alFord  Practically  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the 
character  and  subsequent  actions  of  the  indivi- 
dual, rather  than  the  disease  from  which  he  has 
recovered,  or  the  means  of  treatment  to  which 
he  has  resorted — the  doubt  whether  he  is  well, 
rather  than  the  fact  of  his  having  been  sick — 
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that  injures  prospects  in  life,  where  injury  of 
such  a  kind  is  done.  Those  who  have  recovered 
and  have  the  mind  to  contemplate  this  malady  in 
its  true  light — avoiding  equally  a  levity  that  is 
unbecoming  in  reference  to  any  affliction,  and  a 
morbid  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  that  is  only 
productive  of  injury — can  hardly  fail  to  impress 
every  one,  whose  good  opinion  is  at  all  worth 
having,  with  the  conviction,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  their  illuess,  their  re- 
covery has  been  complete,  and  without  the 
slightest  impairment  of  their  mental  powers,  or 
any  diminution  of  their  capacity  for  usefulness 
in  life. — Dr.  Kirkhride^s  l^th  Annual  Report. 


"  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of 
a  man  which  is  in  him?  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no 
man,  but  the  spirit  of  God."  1  Cor.  ii.  11th. 

The  book  of  Nature,  on  whose  ample  pages 
Is  deep  engraven  her  exhaustless  lore, 

With  all  the  wisdom  that  the  world's  great  sages 
Have  been  accumulating  from  of  yore  ; 

The  mighty  work  of  immemorial  ages  ; 

Tho'  all  displayed  my  ravished  eyes  before ; 

Yet  with  her  vast  facilities  for  learning, 

My  soul,  unaided  by  supernal  light, 
Sees  as  at  noon-day,  yet  without  discerning, 

Things  most  important  to  herself,  aright. 
Thou,  who  alone  liast  known  her  secret  yearning, 

By  thy  anointing  aid  my  mental  sight ! 

First  I  would  know  myself,  my  own  condition, 

As  seen  by  thy  all-penetrating  eye, 
And  learn  to  yield  my  will  in  meek  submission 

When  thou  my  wrong  wouldst  deign  to  rectify, 
Confiding  in  thee,  as  the  great  Physician 

Who  only  can  a  remedy  apply. 

Myself  once  known,  I  would  by  thy  own  teaching, 
Acquaint  myself  with  thee,  and  know  thy  will ; 

In  humble  confidence  the  while  beseeching 
Efficient  aid  its  dictates  to  fulfil : 

That  I  may  hear  thy  spirit's  silent  preaching, 
Bid  thou  my  ever  busy  thoughts  be  still. 

And  when  dark  clouds  obscure  the  cheerful  shining 
Of  Gospel  light,  or  storms  of  grief  assail ; 

Teach  me,  0  !  Holy  One,  without  repining, 
To  dwell  with  patience  in  the  lowly  vale  ; 

On  thy  eternal  arm,  in  faith  reclining, 

'Gainst  which  no  weapon  ever  did  prevail. 

Or,  if  permitted  to  enjoy  the  flowing 

Of  Shiloh's  streams,  Oh,  may  thy  still  small  voice 
Remind  me  that  the  blessing  all  is  owing, 

Not  to  my  merit,  subject  to  my  choice. 
But  to  thy  mercy  ;  this  believing,  knowing, 

Help  me,  without  exulting,  to  rejoice. 

Nor  less  I  need  thy  counsel  and  assistance 

In  all  the  cares,  the  little  ills  of  life, 
Which,  in  my  way,  through  this  terrene  existence, 

By  thy  permission  are  forever  rife  : 
And  grant  me,  too,  thy  armor  of  resistance 

To  all  the  Serpent's  wiles,  and  mortal  strife. 

S.  H. 

PlattekiU,  N.  Y. 


OREGON. 

With  Oregon,  the  Federal  Union  consists  of 
thirty-three  States,  in  eighteen  of  which  slavery 
is  not  allowed.    The  relative  positions  of  the 
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free  and  slave  States  may  be  shown  at  a  glance, 
as  follows : — 


Free,  . 
Slave,  . 

States. 
.  18 
.  15 

Senators. 
36 
30 

Representatives 
147 
90 

33 

66 

238 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  19,  1859. 

Decease  of  John  Allen. — A  letter  from 
England  informs  us  of  the  death  of  our  beloved 
friend,  John  Allen,  of  Liskeard,  Cornwall,  who 
will  be  remembered  by  many  in  this  country  as 
one  of  the  Committee  that  visited  Friends  of 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  a  few  years  since,  by 
appointment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London. 
After  an  illness  of  several  weeks,  he  passed  away 
very  quietly  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  2d  mo., 
sensible  to  the  last,  and  suffering  little  pain. 

Possessing  talents  of  a  high  order,  clear  and 
discriminating  in  his  judgment,  he  was  eminently 
useful  as  a  citizen;  wJiile  his  deep'^ncern  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  his 
experience  and  weight  of  religious  character, 
rendered  his  example  and  services  in  our  Society 
of  great  importance  and  value. 


"Aunt  Jane's  Verses — By  Jane  Crewdson. — 
Illustrated." 

Among  the  last  issues  of  our  Association  for 
diffusing  religious  and  useful  knowledge,  is  this 
little  volume.  With  the  kind  consent  of  the 
author,  copies  of  several  of  the  English  illustra- 
tions were  procured,  and  the  book  is  offered  to 
our  young  readers  in  a  very  attractive  form. 

The  writer  truly  characterizes  it  as  an  unpre- 
tending volume — but  we  have  few  books  better 
adapted  to  the  various  stages  of  childhood. 

In  easy,  but  spirited  verse,  and  the  purest 
English,  it  teaches  the  love  of  nature,  tenderness 
for  every  living  thing,  and  the  value  of  simple 
pleasures.  The  practical  lessons  of  "  Useful 
Annie,"  "  Wee  Wise  Willie,"  and  Our  Lost 
Kitten,"  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
household  into  which  they  enter.  "The  Tame 
Gems6  "  and  "Katie  Lee"  will  awaken  the  emo- 
tions which  can  not  long  slumber  without  danger 
to  the  opening  character.  Over  the  whole  pre- 
sides the  loving  Christian  spirit — 

"Gilding,  refining,  snnctifying  all 
With  noble  thoiigbts  of  immortality." 


We  will  only  add  that  the  book  being  a  re- 
print from  the  English  edition,  the  phraseology 
is,  of  course,  that  of  the  estimable  author,  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Salem,  Columbiana 
Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  3d  inst.,  Israel  Owen,  late  of  Vas- 
salboro',  Maine,  to  Mary  M.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Miriam  Negus. 


Died,  in  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  on  the  26th  of  2d  mo. 
last,  George  Read,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  a 
worthy  and  esteemed  member  of  Smithfield  Monthly 
Meeting. 

He  was,  during  his  long  life,  diligent  in  the  attend- 
ance of  our  religious  meetings,  and  passed  away  in 
perfect  peace  and  quietness,  humbly  trusting  in  the 
Everlasting  Arm  which  was  underneath  to  support 
him. 

 ,  on  the  14th  ult.,  in  St.  Albans,  Maine,  Josiah 

ViNiNG,  aged  76  years,  a  member  of  St.  Albans 
Monthly  Meeting. 

— — ,  in  Parsonsfield,  on  the  5th  of  12tli  mo.  last, 
aged  about  47  years,  William,  son  of  Rufus  and  Jane 
Milliken,  the  latter  deceased,  a  member  of  Liming- 
ton  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  was  much  attached  to  the  principles  of  Friends, 
and  his  acts  of  teidness  and  the  modest  manner  in 
which  they  wei9  performed,  endeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  all.  During  an  illness  of  six  weeks  he 
bore  his  suflfering  with  cheerfulness  and  serenity (""Md 
lefti^the  consoling  evidencfei  that  he  is  gathered  wSb 
those  who  rest  from  their  labors. 

[In  making  some  changes  in  the  type  last  week, 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  following  obituary  was 
omitted.] 

 ,  On  the  18th  of  1st  mo.  last,  in  the  town  of 

White  Plain,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Abigail  Griffen, 
widow  of  James  GrifFen,  aged  88  years. 

In  her  youthful  days  she  requested  to  become  a 
member,  and  was  received  by  Purchase  Monthly 
Meeting,  to  which  she  continued  to  belong  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  was  diligent  in  the 
attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings,  and  was 
concerned  during  a  long  life  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trines and  peculiar  testimonies  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety in  their  ancient  simplicity  and  purity.  She  for 
many  years  occupied  the  station  of  an  elder,  and 
being  concerned  to  rule  well,  is  ' '  worthj'  of  double 
honor."  When  taken  iinwell,  she  expressed  her 
belief  that  it  was  her  last  sickness,  but  said,  "her 
work  was  done." 


WANTED, 

A  few  copies  of  No.  1,  Vol.  xi.,  of  "Friends^  He- 
view,"  to  complete  sets.  Will  some  of  our  subscribers 
(who  do  not  file  the  paper)  kindly  furnish  us  with 
the  above  ? 

Address  Editor  of  Friends'  Review,  Philada. 
3d  mo.  19.-2  t. 


new  ENGLAND  YEARLY  MEETING  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
Fourth-day,  the  4th  of  5th  month. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to 
Joseph  Cartlakd, 
Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Books  published  by  the  ' '  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge," 
and  for  sale  at  their  Office,  No.  109  north  Tenth  St., 
Philadelphia  : 

If  mailed. 

A  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Fry   14  cts.  19  cts. 

A   Selection  from   the  Epistles  of 

George  Fox   14  "     19  " 

The  Life  of  Margaret  Fox,  wife  of 

Geo.  Fox  14  "     19  " 

Views  of  American  Slavery  a  Century 

Ago    15  *'     21  " 

Youthful  Pilgrims  15  "     21  " 

A  Selection  from  the  Letters  of  Isaac 

Penington   15  "     21  " 

Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,  and  Life  of 

the  Author,  Dr.  Godman   15  "     21  " 

A  Memoir  of  William  Penn   17  "     24  " 

A  Memoir  of  Maria  Fox   17  "     23  " 

A  Memoir  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  and  his 

visit  to  the  Pacific  Isles   20  "     28  " 

Aunt  Jane's  Verses  for  Children,  il- 
lustrated  20  "     26  " 

The  retail  prices  of  our  books  having  been  reduced, 
the  discount  from  those  prices  on  orders  of  50  copies 
or  upwards  will  be  hereafter  20  percent.,  or  one-fifth, 
which  makes  the  wholesale  rates  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore ;  this  being  the  lowest  rate  which  will  prevent 
actual  loss  on  the  publications. 

Persons  wishing  to  order  any  of  the  above  works 
by  mail,  should  enclose  the  price,  including  postage, 
addressed  to  Wm.  Mackiven,  Agent, 

Box  2149,  P.  O.  Philada.,  Pa. 


THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  MONITOR  FOR  THIS 
YEAR, 

Is  now  published.  Price  25  cents.,  (32  cents,  if 
sent  by  Mail,)  and  may  be  obtained  of 

S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  389  Broadway,  New  York- 
Wm.  Mactiven,  Office  of  "Friends'  Review,"  and 

U.  Hunt  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
C.  Taber  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Murray  Shipley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Letters  addressed  to  two  young  persons  on  their  leaving 
the  Society  of  Friends.    By  Joseph  John  Gurney. 
For  sale  at  the  Book  Room,  109  north  Tenth  St. 

Single  copy  5  cents ;  or  6  cents  each,  if  sent  by 

Mail. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

he  Managers  of  Haverford  College  have  decided 
to  admit  three  additional  students  on  the  fund,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Winter  Term,  in  th  Ninth  month 
next. 

Applicants  must  state  their  age,  that  they  are 
members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  design 
to  be  teach  rs — believe  themselves  prepai-ed  in  the 
studies  required  to  nter  the  third  junior  class — and 
have  not  the  means  to  pay  for  their  education  at 
Haverford.  They  must  forward  certificates  of  cha- 
racter from  rspectable  Friends,  and  the  name  of 
some  responsible  Friend,  who  will  guarantee  the 
prompt  paj^ment  of  all  charges  except  for  board  and 
instruction  ;  and  also  the  name  of  a  qualified  teacher, 
who  will  conduct  the  private  examination  of  the  ap- 
plicant. The  names  of  those  who  comply  with  these 
requirements,  will  be  entered  on  the  list  of  applicants, 
and  the  questions  for  examination  will  be  promptly 
forwarded  to  the  teacher  named,  whose  post  office 
address  should  be  distinctly  stated.  The  replies  to 
these  questions  must  be  returned  by  the  1st  of  6th 
mo.  next,  after  which,  those  who  are  admitted  will 
be  notified. 


Applications  may  be  addressed  to'the  undersigned, 
care  of  Wm.  Macniven,  109  north  Tenth  St. 

By  order  of  the  Managers. 

Charles  Yaenall,  Secretary. 
Philada.,  3d  mo.,  1859. 

From  the  London  Morning  Star. 
LORD  MACAULAY  AND  WILLIAM  PENN.* 

No  one,  we  think,  can  read  Lord  Macaulay's 
"  History  of  England"  without  perceiving  that 
the  writer  is  actuated  by  a  very  bitter  animus 
against  the  Society  of  Friends.  What  may  be 
the  cause  of  this  we  do  not  presume  to  say.  We 
have,  indeed,  heard  reasons  assigned  for  his 
enmity,  but  they  are  so  little  creditable  to  the 
character  of  the  noble  historian  that  we  prefer 
not  adverting  to  them  here.  But  of  the  fact 
there  can  exist  no  reasonable  doubt,  as  it  is  utter- 
ly impossible  on  any  other  hypothesis  to  explain 
those  portions  of  his  work  to  which  we  are  about 
to  refer.  Few  men  know  how  to  discharge 
barbed  arrows  into  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
offended  them  with  a  more  skilful  and  relentless 
hand  than  Lord  Macaulay.  Everybody  is  aware 
how,  among  all  religious  bodies,  there  are  certain 
names  held  in  all  but  idolatrous  reverence,  on  ac- 
count of  their  talents  and  virtues,  the  sufferings 
they  have  undergone,  the  services  they  have 
rendered  to  what  their  descendants  believe  to  be 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  lustre  which  their 
memory  reflects  upon  those  who  inherit  their 
principles.  Such  are  the  names  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon  to  Protestants ;  of  Baxter  and  Howe 
to  Nonconformists ;  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley 
to  the  Methodists.  There  are  multitudes  of  per- 
sons who  would  feel  any  opprobrium  cast  upon 
these  names  as  keenly,  in  some  respects  much 
more  keenly,  than  if  the  same  indignity  were 
offered  to  the  memory  of  their  dearest  natural 
kindred.  In  the  annals  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
also,  there  are  two  names  who,  above  all  others, 
are  enshrined  in  the  admiration  and  love  of  their 
posterity — namely,  George  Fox  and  William 
Penn.  Now,  the  plan  adopted  by  Lord  Ma- 
caulay of  wreaking  his  grudges  against  the  body 
in  question  is  to  use  all  the  resources  of  his  art 
as  a  rhetorician  to  blacken  the  character  of  these 
two  men,  and  to  exhibit  them  to  the  world  for 
all  time  coming,  so  far  as  that  is  within  his 
power,  the  one  as  contemptible  and  the  other  as 
infamous.  It  is  notorious  enough  that  G-eorge 
Fox  was  a  man  of  very  humble  origin  and  of 
very  imperfect  education,  and  that  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  ran  into  some  eccentrici- 
ties and  excesses,  from  which  the  founders  of  re- 
ligious sects  are  seldom  wholly  exempt.  But  to 
say  this  does  not  suffice  to  Lord  Macaulay.  He 
labors  to  show  that  George  Fox  was  a  mere  igno- 
rant and  vulgar  fanatic,  that  could  not  utter  two 
sentences  of  intelligible  English,  and  had  only 

* "  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence  relating  to  the 
Charges  brought  by  Lord  Macaulay  against  William 
Penn."  By  John  Paget,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 
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cunning  cnougt  to  perpetrate  ridiculous  perver- 
sions of  Scripture  for  his  own  purpose.  And 
this  he  does  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that  men 
like  Mackintosh,  Coleridge,  Carlyle  and  others, 
■who  no  one  will  doubt  were,  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  minds  and  the  direction  of  their 
studies,  far  more  competent  than  Lord  Macaulay 
is  to  understand  and  appreciate  a  character  like 
George  Fox,  have  expressed  great  reverence  for 
his  sincerity  and  earnestness,  and  even  for  his 
deep,  if  somewhat  imperfect,  mental  and  spirit- 
ual insight.    So  much  for  George  Fox. 

But  how  about  William  Penn?  It  is  very 
clear  that  he  could  not  be  treated  after  that  fash- 
ion. Beyond  all  power  of  gainsaying  or  glossing 
which  even  Lord  Macaulay's  ingenuity  could 
bring  to  bear,  William  Penn  was  a  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  and  an  able  writer.  But  if  he  cannot 
be  represented  as  his  friend  and  master  is,  in  the 
light  of  a  coarse,  ignorant  fanatic,  would  it  not 
be  possible  to  besmear  his  moral  character,  and 
to  make  him  appear  odious,  if  not  ridiculous,  to 
posterity  ?  He  was  a  man  who  mixed  actively 
in  the  social  and  political  aifairs  of  his  time,  and 
like  all  public  men,  especially  when  they  are 
professors  of  an  unpopular  creed,  who  take  any 
part  in  such  matters  at  a  period  of  turbulence 
and  revolution,  he  had  many  enemies  who  were 
ready  to  misconstrue  and  misrepresent  his  ac- 
tions. Could  not  the  historian,  then,  with  such 
opportunity,  and  by  such  aids,  put  a  color  upon 
some  of  those  transactions  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, or  in  which  he  was  reported  by  his 
enemies  to  be  engaged,  which  would  strip  from 
his  memory  the  respect  and  honor  in  which,  up 
to  this  time,  it  had  been  clothed,  by  universal 
consent,  and  expose  him  henceforth  to  the  exe- 
cration and  contempt  of  mankind?  This  is  the 
gracious  task  to  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  ad- 
dressed himself  in  the  most  relentless  and  un- 
scrupulous spirit.  He  admits  that,  until  he  took 
his  character  in  hand,  William  Penn  was  a  man 
"  of  whose  name  England  is  proud,"  whom  "  the 
great  commonwealth  beyond  the  Atlantic"  re- 
garded with  profound  reverence  as  the  most 
illustrious  among  its  founders ;  whom  the  Society 
of  Friends  "  honor  as  an  apostle,"  whom  "  pious 
men  of  other  persuasions  generally  regarded  as  a 
bright  pattern  of  Christian  virtue,"  whom  even 
the  infidel  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury reverenced  for  his  universal  benevolence, 
and  whose  "  name  has  become  throughout  all 
civilized  countries  a  synonym  for  probity  and 
philosophy." 

This  was  the" man  as  history  had  delivered  him 
down  to  us  until  the  year  1849.  And  what  has 
Lord  Macaulay  attempted  to  make  this  man  ? 
We  give  the  description  of  his  handiwork  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Paget.  Having  cited  the  pas- 
sage from  the  first  volume  of  his  history  of  which 
we  have  just  given  the  substance,  Mr.  Paget 
says:  "  Such  is  the  judgment  which  Lord  Ma- 
caulay seeks  to  reverse;  to  show  instead,  that 
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this  same  William  Penn  prostituted  himself  to 
the  meanest  wishes  of  a  cruel  and  profligate  court 
— gloated  with  delight  on  the  horrors  of  the 
scaifold  and  the  stake — was  the  willing  tool  of  a 
blood-thirsty  and  treacherous  tyrant — a  trafficker 
in  simony  and  suborner  of  perjury — a  conspirator 
seeking  to  deluge  his  country  in  blood — a  syco- 
phant, a  traitor,  and  a  liar."  And  by  what 
means  does  he  pursue  this  pleasant  and  credita- 
ble purpose  ?  By  interpolating  words  in  his 
quotations  to  make  them  bear  the  meaning  he 
wishes;  by  citing  within  inverted  commas  as  pas- 
•sages  literally  transcribed  from  his  authorities 
what  is  not  only  not  literally  correct,  but  what  is 
substantially  false ;  by  putting  into  the  mouth  of 
his  witnesses  words  expressing  the  exact  reverse 
of  what  they  said;  by  persistently  palming  upon 
William  Penn  anonymous  letters,  the  authorship 
of  which  he  peremptorily  denied;  by  accepting 
against  him  without  hesitation  the  testimony  of 
the  most  infamous  of  mankind,  whose  evidence 
no  other  man  would  have  trusted  against  the 
character  of  a  dog,  and  by  arrogantly  refusing  to 
him  any  benefit  whatever,  from  what  all  mankind 
have  hitherto  considered  his  irreproachable  life 
and  spotless  reputation.  What  motive  couldhave 
prompted  this  unrelenting  persecution  of  a  great 
man's  memory  ?  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that 
there  could  be  any  personal  pique  against  an  indi- 
vidual removed  from  us  by  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half's  lapse  of  time  ?  Is  it  then  a  deep 
irrepressible  instinct  of  historical  justice,  a  stern 
jealousy  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  morality,  by 
guarding  against  a  too  lax  estimate  of  past 
events  ?  It  is  impossible  to  believe  it.  The 
writer  who  has  given  the  world  an  elaborate  ex- 
tenuation of  the  crimes  of  Lord  Clive  and  War- 
ren Hastings,  and  an  elaborate  glorification  of 
the  criminals,  and  who  has  exerted  his  utmost 
ingenuity  to  shield  the  memory  of  William  III. 
from  the  reprobation  he  justly  deserves  for  the 
part  he  took  in  the  Glencoe  massacre,  cannot  be 
suspected  of  having  labored  so  strenuously  to 
gibbet  the  name  of  William  Penn  to  eternal 
infamj'-  from  any  morbid  moral  sensitiveness. 

Able  champions,  however,  have  not  been 
wanting  to  redeem  the  character  of  William  Penn 
from  the  hangman's  hands.  First  of  all  came 
W.  B.  Forster's  pamphlet,  which  was  indeed  the 
foundation  for  all  that  has  been  written  since  on 
the  subject.  AVe  need  only  allude  to  Hepworth 
Dixon's  masterly  vindication  appended  to  his 
Life  of  Penn.  And  now  comes  Mr.  Paget's 
contribution,  the  most  complete  and  triumphant 
of  them  all.  His  little  work  is,  indeed,  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  historical  pleading.  Some 
new  matter  has  rewarded  his  independent  re- 
searches. But  he  has  arranged  the  whole  with 
great  skill,  and  presented  it  in  a  form  at  once  so 
condensed  and  so  clear,  that  nny  one  may  make 
himself  master  of  the  whole  controversy  in  a  few 
hours. 

Mr.  Paget  has  classified  the  charges  against 
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Penn  under  nine  heads,  namely — 1.  His  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  maids  of  Taunton.  2.  His 
presence  at  the  execution  of  Cornish  and  of 
Gaunt.  3.  His  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Kiffin. 
4.  The  transactions  relating  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. 5.  His  supposed  communications  with 
James  II.  while  in  Ireland.  6.  His  alleged 
falsehood  in  a  supposed  interview  with  William 
III.  7.  His  alleged  share  in  Preston's  plot. 
8.  His  interview  with  Sidney.  9.  His  alleged 
communications  with  James,  whilst  the  latter 
was  at  St.  Germain's.  Each  of  these  charges  is 
examined  with  the  utmost  care  and  acuteness; 
and  the  historian's  confusion  of  dates,  perversions 
of  fact,  misquotations  of  authorities,  and  the  reso- 
lute purpose  with  which  he  puts  violent  con- 
structions upon  the  innocent  acts  and  words  of 
his  victim,  with  a  view  to  vilify  his  charac- 
ter, are  exposed  with  unsparing  severity.  . 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  follow  Mr. 
Paget  through  his  examination  of  all  these 
charges.  We  may  take  the  first  of  them  as  well 
as  any  other,  both  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
accusations  and  the  recklessness  with  which  they 
are  made,  and  to  show  the  completeness  of  the 
refutation.  "  The  Maids  of  Taunton"  were  a 
number  of  young  girls,  who,  on  the  entry  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  into  that  town,  waited  upon 
him  in  a  procession,  headed  by  their  schoolmis- 
tress, and  presented  him  with  a  standard.  Per- 
haps there  never  was  any  serious  intention  to 
enforce  the  rigor  of  the  law  against  these  chil- 
dren, for  such  many  of  them  were ;  but  it  was 
determined  to  make  use  of  their  guilt  as  a  means 
of  extorting  money  from  their  parents,  and  the 
right  to  sell  their  pardon  was  given  to  the  Queen's 
Maids  of  Honor.  Now,  Macaulay's  charge  is, 
that  William  Penn  was  solicited  to  become  an 
agent  in  this  scandalous  transaction,  and  to 
negotiate  the  price  of  pardon  between  the  Maids 
of  Honor  and  the  parents  of  the  Taunton  girls, 
and  that  he  consented  and  became  their  agent. 
On  what  does  he  found  this  charge  ?  On  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  found  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  State-paper  Office,  beginning  :  "  Mr. 
Penne, — Her  Majesty's  Maids  of  Honor  having 
acquainted  me  that  they  design  to  employ  you 
and  Mr.  Walden  in  making  a  composition  with 
the  relations  of  the  maids  of  Taunton,"  &c. 
What  evidence  has  Lord  Macaulay  that  this 
"  Mr.  Penne"  was  William  Penn,  the  Quaker  ? 
Not  one  particle  of  evidence  except  his  own  as- 
sumption. But  against  this  assumption  there  are 
the  following  proofs  and  presumptions.  That  the 
note  is  addressed  to  a  man  whose  name  is  spelt  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  the  Quaker 
and  his  family  invariably  spell  theirs,  and  that, 
however  common  confusion  of  names  may  have 
been  in  those  days,  it  was  in  the  last  degree  im- 
probable that  Sunderland,  who  had  been  intimate 
with  William  Penn  from  his  boyhood,  did  not 
know  how  to  spell  his  name ;  that  it  was  still  less 
probable  that  he  would  have  addressed  Penn,  the 


Lord  Proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  friend  of 
Algernon  Sidney  and  John  Locke,  the  ward  and 
intimate  associate  of  the  King,  his  own  friend 
and  companion  at  college,  in  the  abrupt  and  un- 
courteous  fashion  with  which  that  letter  begins ; 
that  there  are  documents  in  existence,  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  no  one  professes  to  question, 
which  prove  that  there  was  then  living  a  George 
Penne,  who  was  notoriously  a  pardon-broker, 
who  was  actually  employed  that  very  year  to 
negotiate  the  pardon  of  one  Azariah  Pinney,  a 
member  of  a  Somersetshire  family,  who  had  been 
involved  in  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  that  this  man 
was  at  the  time  in  the  west  of  England,  and  that 
afterwards  he  applied  to  the  Crown  to  grant  him 
a  patent  for  licensing  gaming-houses  in  America 
— an  occupation  which  harmonizes  well  enough 
with  his  previous  infamous  profession  as  a  par- 
don broker.    And  yet  after  all  these  facts,  and 
many  more,  are  brought  to  Lord  Macaulay's 
knowledge,  instead  of  withdrawing  his  charge  he 
reiterates  it  in  the  last  edition,  saying,  without 
the  shadow  of  a  reason :  "  I  firmly  believe,"  that 
the  "  Mr.  Penne"  addressed  by  Sunderland  was 
William  Penn.     W/vy,  then,  does  he  believe  it? 
Why,  because  he  believes  it.    Sic  volo,  sicjuheo, 
Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.    We  will  illustrate 
this  by  a  parallel  instance.    Two  or  three  years 
ago,  when  this  controversy  was  mooted  before, 
we  remember  distinctly  reading  in  the  daily 
papers  an  account  of  a  Thomas  Macaulay,  who 
was  brought  before  one  of  the  police  magistrates 
of  the  metropolis,  and  convicted  of  being  en- 
gaged in  some  mean  and  infamous  swindling 
transaction.   Now,  suppose  that,  150  years  hence, 
some  one  writing  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  were,  in  his  researches,  to  meet  with  this 
record  in  a  file  of  the  Times  or  the  Star,  and 
were  forthwith  to  conclude,  despite  the  extreme 
inherent  improbability  of  the   case,  that  the 
Thomas  Macaulay  so  charged  and  convicted  was 
the  illustrious  historian,  and  were  to  construct  a 
paragraph  of  brilliant  rhetoric,  designed  to  con- 
vey that  down  as  an  undoubted  fact  to  posterity. 
And  suppose  some  other  writer,  jealous  for  the 
honor  of  a  great  reputation,  were  to  investigate 
the  charge,  and  to  find  that  there  was  another 
Thomas  Macaulay  living  at  the  time  in  London, 
who  was  a  notorious  scoundrel,  and  to  prove  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  other  swindling  transac- 
tions of  precisely  the  same  character  as  that  for 
which  he  was  convicted.    And  so,  after  all  this 
had  become  known,  and  been  demonstrated,  the 
historian  in  question  were  to  publish  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  work,  saying :  "  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  Thomas  Macaulay  who  was  convicted  of 
swindling  was  the  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay 
who  wrote  the  History  of  England."    We  shall 
have  then  an  exact  exemplification  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  treated  William 
Penn. 

We  cordially  thank  Mr.  Paget  for  this  admi- 
rable vindication  of  one  of  the  most  venerable 
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names  in  our  gallery  of  British  worthies.  We 
subjoin  his  closing  paragraphs,  in  which  he  cites 
the  testimony  of  a  far  more  sober  and  trust- 
worthy, if  somewhat  less  showy  historian  than 
the  brilliant  essayist  of  the  Edinburgh  Review — 
George  Bancroft : — 

"  I  commenced  these  remarks  with  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  own  record  of  the  judgment  of  posterity 
on  the  character  of  William  Penn.  I  conclude 
them  with  the  echo  of  that  judgment  which 
comes  back  clear  and  distinct  over  the  broad 
waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  like  the  confidence  which  the  simple  virtues 
of  William  Penn  inspired.  .  .  .  After  more 
than  a  century  the  laws  which  he  reproved  be- 
gan to  be  repealed,  and  the  principle  which  he 
developed,  secure  of  immortality,  is  slowly  but 
firmly  asserting  its  power  over  the  Legislature 
of  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Every  charge  of  hypoc- 
risy, of  selfishness,  of  vanity,  of  dissimulation,  of 
credulous  confidence,  every  form  of  reproach, 
from  virulent  abuse  to  cold  apology — every  ill 
name,  from  Tory  and  J esuit  to  blasphemer  and 
infidel,  has  been  used  against  Penn,  but  the  candor 
of  his  character  always  triumphed  over  calumny. 

"  His  name  was  safely  cherished  as  a  household 
word  in  the  cottages  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  and 
among  the  peasantiy  of  Germany ;  and  not  a 
tenant  of  a  wigwam,  from  the  sea  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, doubted  his  integrity. 

"  His  fame  is  now  wide  as  the  world  :  he  is  one 
of  the  few  who  have  gained  abiding  glory." 


PROTESTANTISM  IN  ITALY. 
(Continued  from  page  429.) 
The  Vaiidois  not  regarded  as  Italians — Meekness  of  the 
Cow  erts  under  Persecution — The  Italian  Church: 
its  Evunfjelizing  Spirit,  its  Unity,  and  its  Family 
Character. 

That  in  Sardinia,  union  with  the  Vaudois 
would  be  every  way  favorable  to  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  the  Italian  converts,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  for  the  Waldensian  Church  is  now  recog- 
nized by  the  Sardinian  Government,  and  its  ac- 
knowledged Ministers  are  invested  by  the  civic 
authorities  with  a  certain  status  in  society ;  while 
Italians,  not  thus  connected,  are  in  various  ways 
crippled  in  relation  to  their  liberty  of  action. 
Nor  is  this  all;  for  the  fanaticism  of  an  ignorant 
and  brutal  population  is  not  unfrequently  excited 
against  them  by  persons  in  a  higher  position  in 
life.  At  different  places  and  at  various  times, 
the  evangelists  have  been  followed  by  mobs,  and 
so  severely  stoned  in  passing  through  the  streets 
as  to  be  seriously  injured,  while  they  are  per- 
petunlly  subject  to  abuse  and  annoyance  at  their 
meetings.  From  all  these  things  the  Vaudois, 
as  recognized  by  the  State,  are  exempt. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  spiritual 
good  would  result  from  the  union;  while  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  anything  could  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  that  national  character 


which  now  pertains  to  the  Italian  movement;  for 
the  Vaudois,  although  geographically  Italians, 
are  not  regarded  as  countrymen  by  the  people 
generally.  They  are  a  French-speaking  people, 
and  their  ecclesiastical  organization  is  French; 
while,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  con- 
stantly persecuted  by  the  Italian  Government, 
they  have  for  ages  been  so  completely  isolated 
in  the  Valleys,  as  to  have  little  or  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Italians,  either  in  their  habits 
or  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  Their  Italian 
preachers  are  therefore  necessarily  more  or  less 
regarded  as  foreign  missionaries  even  in  Sardinia. 
Beyond  Sardinia  they  can  do  nothing. 

On  the  whole,  therefore  it  does  seem  that  the 
Italians  are  wise  in  abiding  by  the  principles 
they  have  adopted,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  re- 
garded by  many  good  men  as  unauthorized  teach- 
ers, and  exposed,  through  the  machinations  of 
evil  men,  to  the  risk  of  popular  outrage,  and 
sometimes  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  At  Alles- 
sandria,  on  one  occasion,  the  authors  of  some 
violent  proceedings  against  the  Italian  Christians 
were  recognized,  and  the  evangelist  was  strongly 
urged  by  the  more  advanced  Liberals  of  the  place 
to  prosecute  the  offenders,  who  had  evidently 
outstripped  common  decency  in  their  conduct. 
But  the  evangelist  refused.  His  answer  was, 
"  No  !  they  are  Italians  :  we  love  them ;  '  they 
know  not  what  they  do ;'  our  business  is,  if  God 
permit,  to  outlive  their  hate  and  to  overcome 
their  evil  with  good."  The  Liberals,  unable  to 
comprehend  the  deep  wisdom  of  the  Gospel,  left 
him  in  disgust ;  but  when  the  affair  became 
known,  the  people  laid  it  to  heart,  and  never  an- 
noyed them  again. 

Far,  therefore,  from  admitting  that  the  Wal- 
denses  are  better  fitted  for  the  evangelization  of 
Italy  that  the  Italians  themselves,  1  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  free  and  irregular  action  of  the 
latter  is,  on  the  whole,  more  likely  to  promote 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel  than  the  somewhat 
formal  and  decidedly  ecclesiastical  procedure  of 
the  Vaudois  Church. 

That  the  people  of  Italy  give  the  preference 
to  their  own  countrymen,  is  unquestionable ; 
partly,  as  has  already  been  stated,  on  account  of 
the  prejudices  they  entertain  against  all  priests, 
and  partly  from  national  considerations.  Pain- 
ful, therefore,  as  it  may  be  to  many  excellent 
persons  to  hear  it,  I  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing a  decided  opinion  that  the  Vaudois  Church, 
with  all  its  excellence,  is  not  the  agency  through 
which  Italy  will  he  evangelized.  Its  "  temples" 
in  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Nice,  may  "  stand  open  to 
all  who  may  choose  to  resort  to  the  preaching  of 
the  everlasting  Gospel,"  and  "  a  Sunday  "  may 
seldom  pass  "  without  some  new  feces  being  ob- 
served," but  it  u-ill  never  be  the  Chvrch  of  tJie 
Italian  ■people.  It  may  do  much  good  by  popu- 
lar preaching  in  these  large  towns,  inducing  by 
j  the  character  of  its  edifices  some  to  enter  and 
I  listen  who  would  shrink  from  frequenting  the 
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humble  rooms  of  the  Italians,  and  it  ought  there- 
fore to  he  supported,  but  it  will  never  retain  any 
firm  or  permanent  hold  even  on  the  converts  it 
may  make.  One  by  one,  as  they  grow  in  know- 
ledge and  piety,  they  will  steal  oflF  to  their 
brethren,  and  eventually  form  part  of  that  irreg- 
ular but  ever  active  body  which  alone  can  fairly 
be  called  the  Italian  Church. 

The  life  of  this  Church  is  evangelization — in- 
cessant, ceaseless  evangelization.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  its  members  loiter  in  this  work  they 
•will  decay ;  when  they  give  it  up  they  will  die. 
The  only  organization  they  need  is  that  which 
will  best  promote  evangelization,  by  preparing 
and  setting  at  liberty  every  man  amongst  them 
whom  Grod  shall  call,  to  teach  and  preach  the 
G-ospel  far  and  wide.  A  special  ministry  they 
have,  and  must  always  have,  to  "  feed  the  tlock," 
especially  in  its  infancy;  but  a  stated  ministry 
(using  that  term  as  it  is  understood  ia  England 
alike  by  Churchmen  and  Dissenters)  by  silencing 
the  flock,  would  be  their  ruin.  They  have  in 
fact  only  to  become  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
or  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  their  work  is  done ; 
foi;it  matters  little,  if  paralysis  come,  whether  it 
is  produced  by  an  indolent  leaning  on  the  inces- 
sant teaching  of  one  man,  or  by  weary  and  un- 
profitable discussions  on  doctrine  and  prophecy, 
sufficiently  mystic  to  engender,  as  they  too  often 
do,  a  self-satisfied,  narrow,  and  uncharitable  tone 
of  thought  and  feeling.  Either  would  be  sure 
to  bring  with  it  all  the  evils  attendant  on  spirit- 
ual leadership,  to  create  sects,  and  to  destroy 
unity. 

At  present  the  Italian  Church  is  One.  All 
over  Italy  it  is  one  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  in 
sympathy,  in  love.  As  yet,  no  root  of  bitterness 
or  dissension  has  manifested  itself.  It  has  no 
sects,  no  parties,  no  property,  and  no  leaders. 
The  believers,  whether  found  in  Sardinia,  Tus- 
cany, Lombardy,  the  Papal  States,  Naples  or 
Sicily — and  in  each  of  these  countries  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  many  such  exist — form  one 
Church.  They  are  One,  precisely  in  the  sense 
that  the  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Church  was 
One.  They  will  continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as 
they  keep  moving,  but  no  longer.  When  they 
stop  to  organize  themselves  into  a  regular  eccle- 
siastical body,  they  will  divide  and  perish. 

At  present,  all  the  Christians  in  any  given 
town  or  city,  whether  meeting  in  one  place  or 
not,  constitute  the  Church  of  that  place,  and  so 
far  answer  to  the  Apostolic  Churches  of  Ephesus 
and  Corinth,  of  Philippi  and  of  Rome.  But  this 
too  will  cease,  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
any  one  fellowship  can  claim  a  preacher  as  its  own; 
or  any  teacher  say,  of  any  community  of  believ- 
ers, small  or  great,  "  These  are  mu  people,"  or 
"  This  is  nii/  Church." 

At  present  the  Italian  Christians  assemble 
together  only  in  rooms  and  in  small  bodies,  and 
therefore  realize  to  a  greater  extent  than  others 
the  family  character  of  Christianity.    But  this 


characteristic,  valuable  as  it  is,  will  depart  also, 
should  they  ever  give  up,  for  larger  places  of 
worship — for  buildings — for  property,  their  pre- 
sent "Church  in  the  house"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19), 
and  their  meetings  in  "  upper  rooms."    (Acts  i. 

Everything  in  Grod's  providence  seems  to  in- 
dicate their  peculiar  work  and  present  duty.  It 
is  to  evangelize,  not  to  build  up  either  a  hierarchy, 
or  "  an  interest."  It  is  to  keep,  more  or  less, 
in  what  many  will  call  a  state  of  solution,  not  to 
crystallize  into  any  given  form,  however  fair  or 
beautiful  to  look  upon.  It  is  to  extend,  not  to 
consolidate. 

And  in  order  to  do  this,  faith — strong,  implic- 
it, unshaken  faith — must  be  exercised  in  the 
power  and  willingness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  build 
up  those  who  are  truly  converted  to  Grod,  without 
the  aid  of  incessant  preaching.  I  do  not  say  with- 
out their  assembling  themselves  together  for 
social  worship;  for  this  is  Grod's  appointment. 
I  do  not  say,  without  "  mutual  exhortation;" 
for  this  Christians  are  to  do  "  so  much  the  more 
as  they  see  the  day  approaching."  (Heb.  x.  25; 
Rom.  xiii.  11.)  1  do  not  say,  without  Church 
fellowship;  for  a  true 'Church,  built  "  not  upon 
identity  of  opinion,  but  upon  affinities  of  nature," 
may  exist,  and  meet,  and  commemorate  its  risen 
Lord,  and  watch  over  the  weak,  and  support  the 
feeble,  and  recall  the  erring,  and  manifest  every 
variety  of  sympathy,  without  either  a  "  temple  " 
or  a  clergyman,  properly  so  called  ;  but  1  say, 
without  the  aid  of  incessant  preaching.  This  is 
"a  hard  saying,"  I  know;  and  many  who  have 
all  their  lives  been  accustomed  to  associate  Chris- 
tianity itself  with  listening  to  the  discourses  of 
their  favorite  preacher,  will  "  not  be  able  to  bear 
it."  But  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  and  beginning 
to  he  felt  as  true,  even  in  England. 

But  I  am  speaking  now  only  of  Italy  and  the 
Italians,  and  therefore  it  is  in  relation  to  them 
alone  that  I  say, — if  the  work  of  evangelization 
is  to  be  extended,  they  who  undertake  it  must 
believe,  with  an  undoubting  confidence,  that  if 
they  do  their  duty  in  calling  in  those  whom  God 
has  chosen.  He  will  carry  on  the  good  work,  and 
keep  and  sustain  His  people  to  the  end,  by  the 
simple  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  mutual  love  and  sympathy,  however  few  may 
be  the  number,  or  however  low  in  intellectual 
attainment  the  standing,  of  those  who  assemble 
themselves  together  in  His  name. 

The  only  organization,  therefore,  that  the 
Italians  require,  and  of  this  they  obviously  need 
more  than  they  have,  is  that  which  is  involved 
in  the  multiplication  of  their  "  elders,"  and  the 
consequent  sub-division  of  their  members. 

[To  be  concluded.] 


Though  tbere  should  be  but  one  master  and 
mistress  in  a  family,  yet  servants  should  know 
that  children  have  the  reversion. — Penn. 
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A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  PRACTI- 
CALLY USEFUL. 

Apart  from  the  pure  enjoyment  felt  in  the 
study  of  natural  history — and  which  is  indeed 
its  own  reward — there  is  often  much  advantage 
to  be  reaped  from  even  such  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  it  as  may  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  who  regard  things  merely  in  a  utilitarian 
point  of  view.  In  proof  of  this  statement  we 
will  adduce  two  remarkable  instances  :  the  first 
is  taken  from  Southey's  "  History  of  Brazil," 
where,  describing  the  perilous  situation  of  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  on  his  voyage  to  Brazil,  he  relates  in 
what  a  remarkable  manner  he  owed  his  escape 
from  shipwreck  to  a  small  insect.  TVhen  the 
voyagers  had  crossed  the  line,  the  supply  of 
water  was  inquired  into,  and  it  was  found  that  of 
one  hundred  casks  there  remained  but  three  for 
four  hundred  men  and  thirty  horses.  Upon 
this,  the  Adelantado  gave  orders  to  make  for  the 
nearest  land.  Three  days  they  stood  towards  it. 
A  soldier,  who  set  out  in  ill  health,  had  brought 
a  grille,  or  ground  cricket,  with  him  from  Cadiz, 
thinking  to  be  amused  by  the  insect's  voice ;  but 
it  had  been  silent  ttie  whole  way,  to  his  no  little 
disappointment.  Now,  'on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  the  grillo  began  to  ring  his  shrill 
rattle,  scenting,  as  was  immediately  supposed,  the 
land.  Such  was  the  miserable  watch  which  had 
been  kept,  that,  when  looking  out  at  this  warn- 
ing, they  perceived  high  rocks  within  bowshot, 
against  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  insect, 
they  must  inevitably  have  been  lost :  they  had 
only  just  time  to  drop  anchor.  From  hence  they 
coasted  along,  the  grillo  singing  every  night  as 
if  it  had  been  on  shore,  till  they  reached  the 
island  of  St.  Catalina. 

A  still  more  striking  incident  is  that  we  next 
proceed  to  relate.  During  a  violent  storm  in  the 
month  of  November,  1821,  a  vessel  passing 
through  the  English  Channel  was  driven  on 
shore  near  Beachy  Head.  The  whole  of  the 
crew  being  washed  overboard,  four  only  escaped 
immediate  death,  to  be  delivered,  as  they  thought, 
to  one  more  lingering  and  equally  inevitable ; 
for,  having  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  been 
cast  upon  the  breakers,  they  found,  when  they 
Lad  climbed  up  the  highest  of  these  low  rocks, 
that  the  waves  were  rapidly  encroaching  on  their 
asylum.  To  their  terror,  they  apprehended  that 
when  the  tide  should  be  at  its  height,  the  whole 
range  would  be  entirely  covered  with  water.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  prevented  anything  being- 
visible  beyond  the  spot  upon  which  they  stood,  and 
which  was  continually  decreasing  by  the  succes- 
sive encroachments  of  each  returning  wave.  The 
violence  of  the  storm  left  no  hope  that  their  fee- 
ble voices,  even  if  raised  to  the  utmost,  could  be 
heard  on  shore ;  and  they  knew  that,  amidst  the 
howling  of  the  blast,  their  cries  could  reach  no 
other  ear  than  that  of  God.  What  human  arm 
could  give  assistance  in  such  a  situation  ?  i'Won 
if  their  distress  were  known,  how  vain  the  help 


of  man !  Their  doom  seemed  inevitable,  for 
they  had  climbed  to  the  highest  point  and  al- 
ready the  roaring  waters,  following  them,  flung 
over  their  devoted  heads  the  foremost  waves  as 
heralds  of  their  approaching  destruction. 

In  this  extremity,  the  unhappy  men  debated 
whether  they  should  throw  themselves  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  waves,  hoping  to  be  cast  upon  some 
higher  ground,  and  thinking  that  a  better  alter- 
native than  to  await  a  lingering  death.  They 
were  about  to  do  so,  when  suddenly  one  of  them 
in  his  agony  grasped  a  weed,  which,  even  wet  as 
it  was,  he  well  knew,  as  the  lightning's  flash 
afforded  a  momentary  glare,  was  not  a  fungus, 
but  a  root  of  samphire,  and  he  instantly  recol- 
lected that  this  plant  never  grows  under  water. 
This,  then,  became  more  than  an  olive  branch  of 
peace — a  messenger  of  mercy.  By  it  they  knew 
that  He  who  alone  can  calm  the  raging  of  the 
seas,  at  whose  voice  alone  the  winds  and  the 
waves  are  still,  had  placed  his  landmark  here ; 
and  by  this  sign  they  were  assured  that  he  had 
said  to  the  wild  waste  of  waters,  "  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  and  no  farther."  Trusting  to  this 
happy  omen,  they  remained  stationary  during 
the  remainder  of  that  dreadful  night ;  and  in 
the  morning  they  were  seen  from  the  cliffs  above, 
and  conveyed  in  safety  to  the  shore. 

In  another  point  of  view,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  of  natural  history  is  very  useful.  We  all 
know  how  much  mischief  has  been  occasioned 
by  what  are  called  "  vulgar  errors"  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject.  The  ignorant  have  suffered 
agonies  from  superstitious  fears,  which  a  mere 
smattering  of  such  knowledge  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  "  scatter  to  the  winds."  A  very  curious 
example  in  point  recurs  to  our  memory.  The 
great  naturalist  Reaumur  informs  us  that  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  1608,  the  suburbs  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  country- 
round  it,  were  covered  with  what  appeared  to  be 
a  shower  of  blood.  Great  was  the  consternation 
of  the  inhabitants.  High  and  low  agreed  in 
attributing  this  awful  appearance  to  the  powers 
of  darkness,  and  in  regarding  it  as  the  prognostic 
of  some  terrible  disaster.  Fear  and  prejudice 
were  taking  deep  root,  and  might  probably  have 
occasioned  fatal  results  upon  some  weak  minds, 
had  not  M.  Peiresc,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
that  place,  been  a  student  of  entomology.  A 
chrysalis,  which  he  had  preserved  in  his  cabinet, 
revealed  to  him  the  secret  of  this  mysterious 
shower.  Hearing  a  fluttering,  which  told  him 
his  insect  had  arrived  at  its  perfect  state,  he 
opened  the  box  in  which  he  had  kept  it.  The 
animal  flew  out,  and  left  behind  it  a  red  spot. 
The  hint  suificed ;  he  immediately  compared  this 
T\ith  the  spots  of  the  bloody  rain,  and  found  they 
were  alike.  At  the  same  time  he  observed  there 
was  a  prodigious  number  of  butterflies  flying 
about,  and  on  careful  examination  he  found  that 
the  red  drops  were  not  to  be  found  on  the 
tiles,  nor  even  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
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stones,  but  chiefly  in  cavities  and  places  where 
the  rain  could  not  easily  come.    Thus  did  the ; 
observer  of  nature  dispel  the  ignorant  fears  and 
terror  which  a  natural  phenomenon  had  caused. 

The  same  author  relates  that  a  gentleman's 
gardener  was  thrown  into  a  terrible  fright  by 
finding  some  of  the  curious  cases  formed  by  the 
leaf-cutter  bees,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs. 
Unable  to  account  for  such  mysterious-looking 
objects,  the  man  conceived  them  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  witchcraft,  portending  some  dreadful  mis- 
fortune. By  the  advice  of  the  priest  of  his 
parish,  he  even  took  a  journey  from  Rouen  to 
Paris,  to  show  them  to  his  master ;  but  he,  hap- 
pily, having  more  sense  than  the  man,  showed 
them  to  M.  Nollet,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who, 
speedily  opening  one  of  the  cases,  pointed  out 
the  grub  it  contained,  and  sent  the  poor  gardener 
away  with  a  light  heart,  relieved  from  all  his  ap- 
prehensions. 

This  last  incident  reminds  us  that,  some  six 
months  since,  we  received  in  a  penny  envelope  a 
small  box  containing  two  little  triangular-shaped 
seeds.  A  note  which  accompanied  them  said 
that  they  were  the  seeds  of  a  euphorbea  from 
Mexico,  and  that  they  were  given  to  moving  or 
jumping  of  their  own  accord.  And,  sure  enough, 
the  seeds  performed  their  part  to  admiration, 
jumping  about  with  so  much  agility,  that,  if 
placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  they  presently  hopped 
beyond  its  limits.  When  put  into  the  hand,  they 
startled  one  by  the  sudden  jerk  they  ever  and 
anon  gave ;  and  most  puzzling  things  they  were. 
The  cause  was  a  very  simple  one  after  all ;  no 
other  than  the  existence  of  a  small  grub  within 
the  seed,  the  egg  of  which  some  insect  must 
have  deposited  there  when  it  was  in  an  imma- 
ture state.  What  terrible  alarm  would  these 
jumping  seeds  have  occasioned  to  the  ignorant 
people  of  whom  we  have  just  been  speaking ! 

Much  more  might  be  said  to  show  that  the 
students  of  natural  history  are  really  conferring 
on  society  a  benefit  incalculably  greater  than 
many  who  assume  the  privilege  of  despising  their 
pursuit. — Leisure  Hour. 


EFFECTS  or  CLIMATE  ON  THE  TDBULAB,  BRIDGE 
AT  BIONTREAL. 

Some  weeks  ago,  during  the  intense  cold,  it 
was  reported  that  the  iron  tubular  bridge,  which 
is  being  built  at  Montreal,  had  been  materially 
injured  by  the  action  of  the  frost  in  twisting 
and  straining  the  iron.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Courier,  alluding  to  the  subject,  says 
he  has,  from  the  highest  authority,  the  following 
answer  to  the  report : 

"  The  tubes  obey  the  laws  common  to  iron  in 
any  shape  or  form  by  contracting  or  expanding, 
as  the  case  may  be,  one  ten-thousandth  part  of 
its  length  for  each  fifteen  degrees,  variation, 
Fahrenheit.  Thus  from  pier  to  pier,  the  Victoria 
Bridge  tubes  extend  260  feet;  it  is  fixed  upon 


one  pier — it  is  free  to  move  to  and  fro  upon  the 
other  pier  upon  smooth  rollers  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  its  obedience  to  these  laws 
easy  and  uniform.  For  instance,  2G0  feet  in 
length  of  tube  gives  one  third  of  an  inch  as  one 
ten-thousandth  part  of  its  length.  In  July  last, 
the  thermometer  indicated  a  maximum  of  128°. 
On  the  10th  and  11th  of  this  month,  January, 
it  marked  37°  below  zero,  making  an  extreme 
variation  of  165°.  This  would  produce  a  differ- 
ence of  eleven  ten-thousandth  parts  of  the  length 
of  the  tube — equal  to  -Sf  inches.  And  this  is 
the  exact  quantity  found  by  measurement  to 
have  been  the  case.  The  extreme  cold  on  the 
days  mentioned,  induced  more  than  ordinary 
notice  to  be  taken,  (the  low  temperature  having 
reached  a  point  unknown  to  the  engineer  since 
he  has  been  in  the  country).  The  sunshine  and 
the  shade  produce  their  effect  every  day,  but  all 
this  is  known,  and  for  it  the  proper  rules  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  iron's  movement  is  in 
obedience  to  a  law  which  is  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  precautions  taken  by  the  engineer." 


SYMPATHY. 

Ah,  why  was  the  tear  formed  to  flow 
O'er  the  anguish  it  cannot  retrieve  ? 

Or  the  sigh  for  the  victim  of  woe, 

When  the  means  are  too  scant  to  relieve  ? 

Must  the  bosom  of  sympathy  mourn  ? 

Must  friendship  and  virtue  repine  ? 
Must  the  heart  that  is  tender  be  torn, 

When  its  passion  is  pure  and  divine  ? 

Yes,  pity  must  often  befriend, 

And  the  heart  that  has  feeling  must  grieve, 
When  the  hand  is  forbid  to  extend, 

And  the  loish  is  the  all  we  can  give. 

But  the  heart  that  has  wishes  to  bless, 
Reflects  the  same  pleasure  that's  given. 

For  the  tear  that  can  drop  at  distress 
Is  an  alms  that's  accepted  in  Heaven  I 


THE  TIME  FOR  PRAYER. 

Wlien  is  the  time  for  prayer  ? 
^With  the  first  beams  that  light  the  morning  sky, 

Ere  for  the  toils  of  day  thou  dost  prepare, 
Lift  up  thy  thoughts  on  high  ; 

Commend  thy  loved  ones  to  His  watchful  care  1 
Morn  is  the  time  for  prayer  ! 

And  in  the  noontide  hour, 
If  worn  by  toil  or  by  sad  cares  opi^ressed, 

Then  unto  Grod  thy  spirit's  sorrow  pour, 
And  He  will  give  thee  rest  :— 

Thy  voice  shall  reach  Him  through  the  fields  of  air. 

Noon  is  the  time  for  prayer  ! 

When  the  bright  sun  hath  set, — 
And  whilst  eve's  glowing  colors  deck  the  skies ;  

When  with  the  loved,  at  home,  again  thou'st  met, 
Then  let  thy  prayer  arise 

For  those  who  in  thy  joys  and  sorrows  share  ; — 

Eve  is  the  time  for  prayer  ! 

And  when  the  stars  come  forth, — 
When  to  the  trusting  heart  sweet  hopes  are  given. 

And  the  deep  stillness  of  the  hour  gives  birth 
To  pure  bright  dreams  of  Heaven, — 
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Kneel  to  thy  God — ask  strength,  life's  ills  to  hear ; 
Night  is  the  time  for  prayer ! 

When  is  the  time  for  prayer  ? 
In  every  hour,  while  life  is  spared  to  thee — 

In  crowds  or  solitude — in  joy  or  care — 
Thy  thoughts  should  heavenward  flee. 

At  home — at  morn  and  eve — with  loved  ones  there, 

Bend  thou  the  knee  in  prayer. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  Lntkllioence. —  Dates  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  26th  ult.  No  decided  change  in  the  aspect  of 
continental  affairs  had  occurred.  France  continued 
active  preparations  for  war,  and  a  circular  had  heen 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  Prefects 
of  the  Departments,  expressing  a  confident  hope  that 
the  Emperor,  should  he  be  forced  to  war,  notwith- 
standing his  desire  to  preserve  peace,  might  rely  on 
the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  the  people.  The  Aus- 
trian Prime  Minister,  it  was  said,  still  hoped  for  peace, 
hut  the  Emperor,  being  of  a  different  opinion,  was 
preparing  for  a  vigorous  defence  of  his  Italian  pos- 
sessions." Lord  Cowley,  the  British  Minister  to  Paris, 
had  been  dispatched  by  his  government  on  a  special 
mission  to  Vienna,  which  was  officially  declared  to  be 
of  a  conciliatory  character,  and  which  had  strength- 
ened the  hopes  for  peace.  The  British  Ministry  had 
announced  in  Parliament  its  belief  that  both  the 
French  and  Austrian  troops  would  soon  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Roman  States,  at  the  request  of  the  Papal 
government. 

England. — At  the  regular  annual  meetmg  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  it  was  stated  that  the 
government,  though  positively  refusing  an  uncondi- 
tional guarantee,  had  consented  to  give,  under  certain 
conditions,  a  guarantee  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  new 
capital  of  £600,000  for  twenty-five  years.  If  the 
Company  accept  the  offer,  a  new  cable  will  probably 
he  constructed".  The  annual  report  of  the  Directors 
states  that  they  are  not  without  hope  that  the  exist- 
ing one  may  yet  be  rendered  available. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  government,  leave  had  been  given 
to  introduce  a  bill  abolishing  all  distinction  between 
the  oaths  taken  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  Parlia'Taent. 

The  crovernment  had  offered  the  Galway  steamship 
line  a  °  ubsidy  of  X'3,000  per  voyage  for  carrying 
fortnightly  mails  to  America,  alternating  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  .  ^ 

lTALY._The  Duchess  of  Parma  had  signed  a  treaty 
with  Austria,  authorizing  the  latter  power  to  occupy 
the  forts  in  her  dominions  with  troops,  in  case  of  hos-f- 
tilities.  The  Piedmontese  volunteers  had  heen  with- 
drawn'froni  the  frontiers  of  Modena,  and  ordered  to 
confine  tliemselves  to  the  interior. 

Spain.  ( 'ne  hundred  deputies  of  the  Cortes  liad 

declared  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  corn  and  cotton. 

Ionian  L-lands.— The  Ionian  Parliament  had  re- 
jected the  propositions  for  reform  laid  before  it  by  the 
British  Commissioner,  \\.  E.  Gladstone. 

Chili. — Accounts  from  Valparaiso  to  1st  mo.  3ist, 
represent  the  revolutionary  movement  as  progressing. 
Two  provinces  in  the  north  an4  one  in  the  south 
were  in  arms  against  the  government,  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  revolt  had  been  made  in  two 
other  provinces. 

Mhxk'o.— A  portion  of  Miramon's  army  has  been 
defeated  by  the  Liberals,  near  Cordova. 

DoMESTii:.— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Sherman  M.  Booth, 
brought  before  it  on  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin.  This  case  involved  the  right  of 
State  courts  to  release  on  habeas  corpus  parties  held 


in  custody  under  the  process  of  the  Unitad  States  for 
oifences  against  federal  laws,  the  fugitive  slave  law 
being  the  particular  one  concerned  in  this  instance. 
The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  unanimous,  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  conduct  of  the  State  court  was  illegal  and  virtu- 
ally revolutionary ;  that  the  U.  S.  Marshal  had  a 
right,  and  it  was  his  duty,  to  resist  by  force  any  such 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  officers  and 
courts  ;  and  that  the  fugitive  slave  act  is  clearly  con- 
stitutional. 

A  resident  of  Kentucky,  named  Robert  Barnett,  re- 
cently took  eighteen  slaves,  all  he  had,  to  Cincinnati, 
and  emancipated  them  in  the  Probate  Court  there. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  been  offered  $20,000  for  them, 
the  day  hefbre,  but  rejected  it,  declaring  that  h6 
would  not  take  §50,000  if  offered. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  slaves  belonging  to 
Pierce  M.  Butler,  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  were  sold 
by  auction  at  Savannah  on  the  2d  and  3d  inst.,  for 
the  total  amount  of  $303,850.  They  constituted 
about  half  the  number  employed  on  two  plantations, 
one  of  rice  and  the  other  of  cotton,  and  were  sold  to 
pay  their  master's  debts.  Their  ages  varied  from 
fifty  years  to  fifteen  days.  They  were  mostly  sold 
"  in  families,"  husband  and  wife,  with  their  younger 
unmarried  children,  being  disposed  of  together.''  The 
highest  price  paid  for  a  single  man  was  ijl,750  for  a 
"carpenter  and  caulker;"  for  a  woman,  5^1,250  for 
a  "  cotton  hand  and  house  servant ;"  the  lowest  was 
$250  each  for  an  aged  and  sickly  couple.  The  circum- 
stances and  incidents  attending  the  sale,  as  detailed 
by  an  eye  witness,  strikingly  illustrate  the  inherent 
inhumanity  of  the  slave  system,  apart  from  any  wan- 
ton cruelty  in  its  administraiion. 

A  company  is  oi  ganizing  in  Texas  for  emigrating  to 
Arizona  the  coming  season,  and  taking  up  land  under 
the  pre-emption  laws.  A  similar  movement'^is  said 
to  be  in  progress  in  California. 

Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  late  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  has  been  appointed  Postmaster  General. 
The  failure  of  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  bill  at 
the  late  session  of  Congress  is  likely  to  subject  the 
Department  to  much  embarrassment,  after  the  close 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  may  be  necessary  to  remedy  the  difficulty. 
The  official  statement  of  its  affairs,  just  prepared  by 
the  President's  direction,  shows  that  a  large  debt  al- 
ready exists,  the  demands  against  it,  due  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  exceeding  its  resources  by  nearly 
$6,000,000. 

Official  advices  from  Utah  represent  the  Mormons 
as  submitting  peaceably  to  the  civil  authorities. 

A  State  Inebriate  Asylum  has  been  recently  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  and  an  unsuccessful  application 
has  been  made  to  the  Legislature  for  an  approi)riation 
in  its  behalf.  As  an  evidence  of  the  appalling  preva- 
lence of  intemperance,  and  of  the  willingness  of  many 
of  its  victims  to  plaoo  tliemselves  under  remedial  in- 
fluences, it  is  stated,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  institu- 
tion, that  scarcely  )  ad  the  foundation  stone  been 
laid  before  there  wc  e  2,800  applications  for  admis- 
sion, of  wliom  morf  than  400  were  women  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  (^dttcated  and  accomplished. 

Congress. — The  extra  session  of  the  Senate  closed 
on  the  10th  inst.  A  treaty  with  New  Granada  was 
ratified,  providing  fo-  the  settlement  of  claims  by  our 
citizens  against  that  government,  and  for  measures 
to  secure  similar  ju^tice  to  citizens  of  New  Granada 
having  claims  againnt  the  United  States.  Treaties 
with  the  Indians  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territo- 
ries were  also  ratitied.  Robert  McLane  was  confirm- 
ed as  Minister  to  Mexico,  and  John  Pettit  of  Indiana 
as  Chief  Justice  of  Kansas,  vice  Lecompte,  resigned, 
with  several  others  to  minor  offices. 
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LETTER  II. 


To 


(Ccncluded  from  page  436.) 

and  : 


But  to  insist  on  any  mere  shadows,  types  or 
figures,  as  part  of  the  worship  of  Grod,  ordained 
under  the  Grospel,  is,  as  I  believe,  in  radical  op- 
position to  the  declared  nature  and  character  of 
the  new  and  last  dispensation.  It  is  a  dispensa- 
tion of  realities,  not  of  shadows  :  of  spirituality, 
not  of  form.  Our  Lord  laid  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  such  ceremonies,  when  He  said,  in  the 
words  already  cited,  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  No  longer  are  we  to  conduct  our 
worship  like  the  Jews  of  old,  in  the  sanctuary  or 
second  court  of  the  temple,  where  were  the  altar 
of  sacrifice,  the  candlesticks  of  gold,  the  table 
and  show-bread,  but  we  may  boldly  enter  into 
the  holiest  place  of  all  by  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
There  we  shall  find  a  direct  access  to  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  our  prayers  will  a.scend  with  acceptance 
before  God,  like  the  fragrant  incense  from  the 
golden  censer,  through  the  merits  and  interces- 
sion of  that  liedeemer  who  is  infinitely  more 
precious  than  the  ark  of  the  covenant  overlaid 
with  gold.  I  believe  you  will  find  that  the  Holy 
of  Holies  in  the  temple  with  its  sacred  contents, 
was  typical  of  the  great  realities  of  Christian 
worship,  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the  shadowy 
system  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  heaven  itself, 
into  which  Christ  our  forerunner  is  already  en- 
tered, there  to  appear  on  our  behalf  before  the 
Father's  throne. 


Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  :  and  we  plainly 
learn  fi'om  that  epistle,  that  the  worship  which 
consists  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  wash- 
ings (or  as  in  the  Greek,  baptisms)  and  carnal 
ordinances,  is  fulfilled  and  forever  done  away  in 
Christ.  On  this  ground  I  apprehend  that  the 
Christian  Societies  alluded  to,  in  insisting  on 
certain  and  more  outward  types  as  part  of  their 
system  of  worship,  are  contravening  one  of  the 
grand  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  Friends 
in  avoiding  this  mixture,  are  bearing  a  noble 
testimony  to  simple  Christian  truth.,  I  observe 
that  in  your  paper  of  resignation  you  call  these 
ceremonies  "  divine  institutions."  True  indeed 
it  is  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  ordained  of 
God,  and  that  the  Paschal  Supper  was  divinely 
instituted  under  the  law;  but  I  cannot  think 
that  the  description  truly  applies  to  these  prac- 
tices under  the  Gospel. 

First,  with  respect  to  Water  Baptism,  John 
himself  claimed  it  as  his  own  as  distinguished 
from  the  inward  and  soul-cleansing  baptism  of 
Christ,  which  is  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  adding 
most  significantly,  "  I  must  decrease,  but  He 
must  increase.  He  that  cometh  from  heaven  is 
above  all."  And  our  Saviour,  just  before  His 
ascension,  threw  back  (as  it  were)  this  ceremony 
upon  John,  directing  His  own  disciples  to  look 
for  a  far  different  baptism.  "  John  indeed  bap- 
tized with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized,  not 
many  days  hence,  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  Words 
of  which  Peter  was  reminded  when  Cornelius 
and  his  family  were  baptized  with  the  Spirit  un- 
der his  own  ministry.  That  this  was  the  baptism 
to  which  our  Lord  alluded  in  His  last  commis- 
sion to  His  disciples  ("  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,")  is,  I  think,  to  be  inferred  from 
the  spiritual  view  which  Jesus  had  just  before 
given,  or  soon  after  gave  of  baptism,  in  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted ;  and  secondly,  from  the  declar- 
ation of  Paul,  who  was  an  undoubted  partaker 
of  the  full  Apostolic  commission,  when  he  thank- 
ed God  that  he  baptized  but  a  few  at  Corinth  ; 
and  added,  "  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but 
to  preach  the  Gospel,"  &c. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  breaking  of  the 
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bread  and  handing  round  the  cup  of  wine,  this 
practice  was  not  instituted  by  onr  Lord ;  for  it 
formed  a  regular  part  of  the  old  Paschal  Supper, 
and  was  used  by  the  J ews  on  other  more  familiar 
occasions.  It  appears  to  me  that  our  Saviour  did 
no  more  than  give  to  this  custom,  as  it  already 
existed,  a  particular  direction,  "  this  do  in  re- 
membrance of  me,"  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink 
it,  in  remembrance  of  me.  Precisely  in  a  similar 
way,  after  washing  His  disciples'  feet,  He  de- 
clared that  they  ought  to  perform  the  same 
menial  office  one  for  another ;  for  it  was  a  com- 
mon custom  among  the  Jewsj  and  they  were  to 
observe  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  they 
were  subject  one  to  another  in  love.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  the  latter  injunction  was 
charity ;  and  of  the  former,  the  constant  remem- 
brance of  the  Saviour,  whose  body  was  about  to 
be  broken,  and  his  blood  to  be  shed,  for  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

While  I  feel  a  tender  sympathy  with  you,  my 
beloved  friends,  in  the  anxiety  and  conflict  which 
you  may  have  suffered  in  reference  to  this  part 
of  our  subject,  I  do  earnestly  beg  of  you  not  to 
be  anxious  about  the  outward  form,  the  cere- 
mony which  can  be  applied  only  to  the  body. 
Kemember  our  Lord's  words  respecting  one  of 
the  very  points  at  issue,  "  It  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth — the  flesh  profiteth  nothing." 

Rest  assured,  that  if  you  yield  yourselves  up 
in  good  earnest  to  the  regenerating  and  sanctify- 
ing influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  you  will  be  safe 
and  happy  without  any  other  baptism  ;  and  that 
if  you  do  but  "  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man 
and  drink  His  blood"  by  a  living  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified,  you  will  stand  in  need 
of  no  ceremonial  repast.  He  will  feed  you  with 
the  "  bread  of  life,"  and  you  shall  drink  the  wine 
new  with  Him,  at  His  table,  in  His  kingdom. 
We  are  baptized  by  one  Spirit  into  one  body, 
and  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  nor  drink, 
but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

I  trust  I  have  now  set  before  you,  with  clear- 
ness, the  obstructions  to  your  joining  any  of  the 
societies  of  the  Calvinistic  dissenters,  under  the 
same  heads  as  in  the  preceding  case  of  the 
Church  of  England,  viz. :  Secularity,  the  root 
and  ground  of  ministry,  formality  in  worship, 
and  ceremo3iies. 

There  are,  moreover,  two  general  points  of  ob- 
jection which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  much  prac- 
tical weight.  The  first  is  jy)-edes^U'naviandocir hie; 
the  second  h  parti/  spirit. 

Thoroughly  as  I  approve  of  a  sound  evangeli- 
cal view  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christian- 
ity, it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  I  think,  that 
such  a  view  is  closely  connected  among  the 
various  bodies  of  Calvinistic  dissenters,  with  a 
somewhat  rigid  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  un- 
conditional decrees.  Without  attejnpting  to  argue 
on  that  deep  and  mysterious  subject,  I  would  just 
remark  that  the  practical  efiect  of  such  sentiments 
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appears  to  me  to  be  unwholesome.  They  liniit 
the  diffusiveness  of  Christian  charity ;  often  en- 
gender presumption  on  the  one  hand,  and  des- 
pondence on  the  other ;  and  sometimes  impart 
a  degree  of  harshness  and  sourness  to  the  temper. 

Greatly  preferable  in  its  effects  on  character^ 
and  much  more  Scriptural,  in  my  opinion,  is  that 
grand  doctrine  of  Friends,  that,  as  Christ  died 
for  all  men,  so  all  men  receive  through  Christ  a 
measure  (however  small  and  latent  in  many  cases) 
of  the  light  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
yielding  to  which,  even  in  its  most  humble  ap- 
pearances, they  may  be  brought  to  fear  God,  and 
to  believe  in  Christian  truth  so  far  as  it  is  made 
known  to  them.  On  this  ground,  among  what- 
soever part  of  the  human  family  his  lot  may  be 
east,  the  Christian  with  the  Bible  in  his  hands, 
will  find  something  to  which  he  can  appeal  in 
the  breasts  of  his  fellow-men,  something  which 
will  respond  to  his  doctrine  when  he  bids  them, 
as  George  Fox  bade  the  people,  to  mind  "  the 
light  within,"  that  they  might  thereby  be  con- 
vinced of  their  own  sinfulness,  and  come  to  the 
Saviour  in  faith,  to  receive  redemption  through 
His  blood,  "  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 

This  surely  is  a  precious  doctrine,  calculated 
to  enlarge  the  heart  in  love  and  charity  toward 
all  men.  May  you  be  enabled  steadily  to  cleave 
to  it. 

With  respect  to  party  spirit,  much  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  dissenters  who  are  the 
excluded  party,  and  are  compelled  by  law  to 
support  a  religious  system  which  they  disapprove. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  of  late  years,  while 
high-churchism  has  been  spreading  on  one  side, 
a  strong  and  somewhat  bitter  party  spirit  has 
prevailed  on  the  other,  and  there  has  been  a 
plunge  taken  by  many  of  om-  non-conforming 
brethren  into  tlie  strife  of  politics,  which  has 
been  far  from  promoting  their  highe&t  welfare. 
Some  Friends  have  had  their  share  in  these 
things;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  principles  which 
we  profess,  lead  away  from  them.  We  have  al- 
ways believed  it  right  to  suffer,  rather  than  con- 
tend against  the  powers  that  be;  and  the  more 
we  abide  under  the  searching  and  yet  softening 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  the  more  will  this  be 
our  practice.  Now  I  heartily  wish  that  you  may 
never  be  exposed  either  to  the  Puseyism  of  the 
Church,  or  to  the  political  striving  of  the  dis- 
senting bodies.  The  two  dangers  are  perhaps  of 
nearly  equal  magnitude.  Surely  you  are  safest 
in  your  old  position. 

Here  I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  one 
sect  of  Christians  to  which  neither  of  the  last 
two  objections  apply.  I  mean  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  who  agree  with  Friends]in  their  views 
of  the  universality  of  Divine  Grace,  and  are 
nearer  to  them,  in  some  other  respects,  than  most 
other  denominations.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of 
the  influence  of  the  Wesleyans  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Yet  I  think 
there  are  strong  reasons  why  you  could  not  with 
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safety  aud  propriety  join  their  ranks.  In  the  | 
first  place  their  system,  as  it  relates  to  the  minis- 
try, is  liable  to  the  same  objections  in  point  of 
seculai-ity  and  human  appointment  as  that  of  the 
other  dissenters.  Secondly,  there  is  no  sect  in 
which  the  body  at  large  is  more  entirely  sub- 
servient to  their  clergy,  for  the  Conference  of 
Ministers  keeps  all  the  property  and  all  the 
power  of  regulating  the  society  in  its  own  hands. 
And  thirdly,  1  suspect  you  would  soon  be  far 
more  weary  of  the  frequency  of  their  services 
and  of  the  multitude  of  their  words,  than  you 
now  feel  yourselves  to  be  of  the  silent  worship  of 
Friends.  No,  my  dear  friends,  there  is  no  door 
of  entrance  open  for  you  here. 

Having  now  taken  a  calm  survey  of  the  diffi- 
culties, which  truly  lie  in  your  way,  in  your  wish 
to  connect  yourselves  with  some  other  Christian 
body,  I  must  candidly  express  my  own  convic- 
tion that  these  obstructions  are  on  every  hand 
insurmountable,  and  that  your  only  safe  conclusion 
will  be  still  to  abide  in  that  part  of  the  fold  of 
Christ  in  which  Divine  Providence  has  placed 
you. 

My  sole  desire  is  that  you  may  faithfully  fol- 
low and  implicitly  obey  the  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
whose  still,  small  voice  is  distinctly  to  be  heard 
in  the  secret  of  the  soul.  As  this  comes  to  be 
more  and  more  your  endeavor  and  your  practice, 
you  will,  as  I  believe,  yet  draw  nearer  to  Friends, 
in  the  life,  power,  and  spirituality  of  the  Grospel 
of  Christ.  And  deeply  am  I  persuaded  that  if 
in  the  fear  and  love  of  G-od  you  are  made  willing 
quietly  to  withdraw  your  resignation,  you  will 
never  find  occasion  to  repent  of  such  a  measure ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  in  future  days  the 
means  of  many  a  rich  and  important  blessing, 
both  for  yourselves  and  your  children. 

J.  J.  GURNEY. 

P.  S. — I  would  just  add,  that  so  long  as  you 
read  the  Scriptures  diligently  at  home,  you  will 
not  want  to  hear  them  in  your  meetings  for  wor- 
ship. The  good  Remembrancer  will  often  bring 
precious  passages  to  your  minds  during  your  silent 
waitings  on  the  Lord,  for  the  instruction  and 
nourishment  of  your  souls.  The  great  work, 
after  all,  lies  between  Grod  and  your  own  souls; 
and  if  Christ  Himself  descends  to  teach  you  by 
His  Spirit,  you  will  not  be  anxious  about  any 
human  ministry. 


CHRIST-LIKE. 

Christ-like  is  a  plain  and  simple  word,  but  full 
of  meaning  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  for  it  is  the 
sum  of  all  that  man  ought  to  be.  It  is  the 
burden  of  many  a  secret  heart-sigh  and  longing 
aspiration  known  but  to  Grod  alone.  Those  pro- 
fessing religion  bear  it  indelibly  impressed  upon 
their  very  name  of  Christian.  But  what  is  it  to 
be  Christ-like  ?  who  can  be  called  such  ?  Is  our 
so-called  Christianity  real  Christ-likeness  ?  These 
are  practical  questions,  that  it  behooves  each. 


Bible  in  hand,  to  settle  candidly  for  himself. 
Christ,  we  are  told,  prayed ;  but  he  did  not  cease 
there;  action  accompanied  his  prayers.  He  preach- 
ed, but  that  was  not  all ;  he  practiced.  He  con- 
tributed his  portion  into  the  treasury,  but  he  also 
gave  more  than  money — himself.  His  life  was 
given.  He  reproved  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  for 
their  sins  and  hypocrisies,  but  he  was  not  guilty 
himself  of  like  sin.  And  he  had  other  language 
than  that  of  denunciation ;  these  were  blest, 
winning  voices  of  peace  and  pardon,  free  for- 
giveness and  love.  His  was  no  censure-loving 
spirit,  that  always  chillingly,  haughtily  said, 
"  Stand  back,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou,"  though 
if  any  may,  he  most  surely  might  use  this  lan- 
guage. He  blazoned  not  abroad  his  many  deeds 
of  mercy.  He  did  not  oppress  or  pass  by  in 
scornful  neglect  the  afilicted,  sorrow-stricken, 
and  poor,  but  delighted  to  raise  the  bruised  reed. 
His  wonted  place  of  preaching  was  not  between 
frescoed  walls,  nor  his  preaching  opiate  words  to 
an  opulent,  sin-flattering  charge.  His  was  the 
grandly  arched  sky  dome,  and  his  pulpit  carpet 
the  flowing  grass,  and  his  most  attentive  audience 
were  the  poor.  "  They  heard  him  gladly."  His 
life  was  an  overflowing  of  his  divine  love  welling 
up  in  a  sympathetic  human  heart.  No  weekly  char- 
ity-donation measured  that.  He  was  content  with 
nothing  less  than  constant  sacrifice,  self-denial, 
bestowal  of  his  all.  His  life  was  one  incessant 
personal  mission  of  humanity.  He  shunned  not 
the  tenderest  of  all  sensibilities,  nor  shrank  from 
the  contact  of  suffering  in  its  most  revolting 
forms.  The  sick,  diseased,  and  afflicted  of  all 
classes  flocked  to  him,  and  he  healed  them  all. 
It  was  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  his  Heavenly 
Father's  will.  Having  loved,  he  loved  unto  the 
end.  He  forgave  the  deadliest  enemies ;  for  them 
was  his  last  prayer  uttered ;  reviled,  he  reviled 
not  again.  Christ  with  his  disciples,  teaching, 
healing  at  Jerusalem,  Grethsemane  and  Calvary, 
these  all  preach  to  us.  Like  Christ  in  kind,  for 
we  cannot  in  degree,  must  each  become  ere  ready 
for  entrance  into  the  world  of  bliss. 

Reader,  art  thou  Christ-like?  Think. —  Cong. 
Journal. 

For  Friends'  Review. 
A  SEASONABLE  CAUTION. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  mind  is  much  ex- 
cited with  what  are  popularly  called  "  Religious 
Revivals,"  the  following  letter,  taken  fi-om  the 
Memoirs  of  the  late  Maria  Fox,  contains  so  much 
excellent  counsel,  that  I  have  thought  its  inser- 
tion in  the  Review  might  be  very  appropriate. 

E. 

London,  24th  of  4th  mo.,  1837. 

To  .  .  .  .  Before  I  enter  on  any 

description  of  our  movements,  I  shall  proceed  to 
notice  some  of  the  contents  of  thine.  Thou  mayst 
be  assured,  my  dear,  we  feel  for  and  with  thee, 
under  those  exercises  thou  describest;  but  I  infer  ' 
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from  the  tenor  of  tlie  communication  altogether^ 
thy  mind  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  excitement 
which  it  is  safest  for  thee  not  to  foster;  for 
thankful  as  we  ought  to  be,  and  I  trust  are,  that 
thy  attention  is  seriously  turned  to  the  consider- 
ation of  those  solemn  truths  which  are  of  infinite 
and  eternal  importance,  and  on  which  the  hopes 
of  the  true  Christian  depend,  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  thee  carried  away  by  that  current,  which, 
though  it  may  not  always  take  the  same  direction, 
seems  in  the  present  day  to  endanger  the  deep, 
thorough,  hidden  work  which  must  be  carried 
on  in  every  regenerated  soul  (and  which  is  not 
the  work  of  a  day)  before  it  can  be  prepared  to 
bring  forth  mature,  substantial,  and  good  fruit 
to  the  praise  of  the  Great  Husbandman.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  may  be 
thy  future  path ;  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
chooses  his  own  instruments  as  it  pleaseth  him ; 
but  even  if  it  should  be  his  purpose  that  thou 
shouldst  thus  testify  thy  love  to  him,  he  may 
show  it  thee,  as  he  has  done  to  many  others,  for 
years,  before  he  calls  thee  to  the  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  it.  I  believe,  also,  that  young  con- 
verts— those  who  are  newly  awakened  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  religion — are  very  apt, 
in  the  ardor  of  their  feelings,  to  imagine  they 
are  called  to  great  things,  and  in  the  overflow- 
ings of  that  love  to  their  Saviour  which  may  be 
raised  in  their  hearts  to  believe  they  must,  as 
thou  expressest  it,  "speak  his  praise"  to  those 
around  them ;  but  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  very  successful  stratagems  of  our  ever- 
watchful  enemy  to  persuade  the  young,  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  walk  in  the  right  way  them- 
selves, that  they  are  called  upon  to  teach  others, 
rather  than  to  abide  under  that  blessed  teaching 
which  would,  if  they  had  patience  to  endure  its 
secret  reproofs,  and  to  wait  upon  its  many  salu- 
tary though  silent  monitions,  in  due  time  make 
them  much  more  capable  to  do  so  in  their  daily 
life  and  conversation.  I  write  to  thee  in  great 
freedom,  because  thou  bust  asked  it,  and  because, 
as  one  who  has  lived  longer  and  has  seen  some- 
thing of  the  insidious  working  of  the  cruel 
tempter,  I  feel  it  my  duty  so  to  do,  being  assured 
also  thou  wilt  accept  it  as  it  is  intended, — not  to 
discourage  thy  progress  in  the  way  that  is  cast 
up  for  thee,  whatever  that  way  may  be,  but  to 
show  thee,  if  it  may  be,  some  of  the  dangers  that 
surround  the  path  of  the  young  pilgrim.  The 
longer  I  live,  the  more  anxious  I  feel  that  the 
Lord  may  give  me  such  a  sense  of  the  awful  im- 
portance of  the  great  truths  of  religion,  as  that 
I  may  always  be  fearful  of  substituting  expres- 
sion for  experience,  and  that  I  may  be  more  de- 
sirous to  feed  in  secret  upon  the  bread  pf  life 
than  to  talk  about  it  to  others.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, my  dear,  that  stillest  streams  are  the  deepest, 
and  that  it  often  pleases  the  great  Sanctifier, 
Enliglitener,  and  Comforter  of  the  people  of  the 
Lord  to  carry  on  his  work  in  their  souls  after  a 
very  hidden  manner.    I  would  therefore  rather 
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encourage  thee  to  diligence  in  the  duties  of  the 
closet,  to  private  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
close  self-examination,  meditation  and  secret 
prayer,  than  to  suffer  thyself  to  be  drawn  forth 
into  much  conversation  or  writing  on  thy  spirit- 
ual concerns.  If  thou  look  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  desire  to  be  his  sincere,  humble  follower,  he 
has  promised,  such  "  shall  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life and  there  is 
no  teaching  like  his  teaching.  .  .  .  With  re- 
spect to  visiting  the  sick  poor,  thou  knowest  I 
have  ever  encouraged  thee  to  think  of  them,  and 
to  attend  to  their  temporal  wants  j  and  if  in  the 
course  of  thy  visits  amongst  them  for  this  pur- 
pose, thou  feel  inclined  to  read  to  them,  it  is  a  very 
useful  and  profitable  employment  for  thee  and 
them ;  but  I  scarcely  need  say  to  thee,  it  re- 
quires great  caution  and  much  religious  expe- 
rience, to  speak  suitably  to  persons  who  are 
perhaps  undergoing  the  correcting  discipline  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  or  whom  he  may  be  train- 
ing, by  many  afflictions,  for  a  better  inheritance. 
"  To  speak  a  word  in  season"  requires  the  as- 
sistance of  that  Spirit  which  only  can  teach  us 
to  speak  aright,  and  therefore  I  would  say,  it  is 
often  safer,  especially  for  young  persons  like 
thyself,  to  oflFer  up  a  secret  prayer  on  their  be- 
half, if  that  is  raised  in  the  heart,  than  to  ex- 
press ourselves  to  them  under  the  influence  of 
present  excitement.  I  hope,  my  dear,  this  letter 
will  not  discourage  thee.  "  Wait  on  the  Lord, 
be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart." 


For  Friends'  Review. 
"  OUR  FATHERS,  WHERE  ARE  THEY  ?" 

Frequently  in  the  past  year,  when  reading  the 
obituaries  recorded  in  the  "  Review,"  I  have  been 
led  to  ask,  "  Who  is  to  take  the  places  once  oc- 
cupied by  the  fathers  and  mothers,  who  have 
been  called  from  works  to  rewards  ?"  It  has 
often  appeared  to  me  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  whose  deaths  are  thus  recorded,  had  passed 
the  meridian  of  life.  Upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion, I  find  it  so. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  published  in  the 
11th  volume  of  the  "Review,"  is  239—104 
males  and  135  females.  Of  these  the  ages  of  8 
males  and  6  females  are  not  given.  Of  the  whole 
numbers,  65  males  and  72  females  are  recorded 
as  more  than  fifty  years  old,  and  may  be  classed 
as  follows : 


Age. 

Males. 

Fom.'iU'f!. 

Between 

50 

and  60 

13 

19 

60 

"  70 

14 

13 

a 

70 

"  80 

18 

17 

a 

80 

"  90 

16 

20 

u 

90 

"  100 

4 

o 
O 

The  number  under  fifty  years  of  age,  is  31 
males  and  57  females. 

It  is  probable  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  deaths  which  occur  in  our  Society,  is  record- 
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ed  in  this  journal;  yet  we  find  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  cause  all  to  reflect  upon  the  loss  sustained; 
and  should  it  not  prompt  the  inquiry,  "  Am  I 
prepared  to  fill  the  station  which  my  brother  or  my 
sister  has  left  vacant '{  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
many  in  the  younger  walks  of  life  who  feel  the 
weight  of  this  question.  May  that  number  in- 
crease, and  may  we  all  more  fully  realize  our  re- 
sponsibilities. V. 

[The  following  Dream  was  sent  by  a  Friend  in 
Canada  for  insertion  in  the  Review,  with  the  be- 
lief that  it  will  have  a  profitable  tendency,  and 
bring  a  lesson  home  to  many  hearts.] 

THE  SABBATH  MORNING  DREAM. 

My  first  day  of  returning  health,  after  many 
weeks  of  severe  illness,  was  a  bright  Sunday  in 
June.  I  was  Avell  enough  to  sit  at  an  open 
window  in  my  easy  chair,  and  as  our  house  stood 
in  a  pleasant  garden  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
the  first  roses  of  the  year  scented  the  soft  breeze 
that  fanned  my  pale  clieek  and  revived  my 
languid  frame.  The  bells  of  our  parish  church 
were  just  beginning  their  chimes,  and  their  fa- 
miliar sound  awakened  in  me  an  intense  longing 
to  be  with  my  family  once  more  a  VTOrshipper  in 
the  house  of  Grod.  I  took  up  my  Bible  and 
prayer  book,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  table 
beside  me,  intending  to  begin  to  read,  when  the 
hour  of  11  o'clock  service  should  be  announced 
by  the  ceasing  of  the  bells;  and  in  the  mean 
time  closed  my  eyes  and  soothed  my  impatient 
wishes,  by  picturing  to  myself  the  shady  avenues 
of  blossoming  limes  that  led  to  the  church,  and 
the  throngs  that  would  now  be  entering  it  for 
the  public  worship  of  the  day. 

All  at  once  I  seemed  to  be  walking  in  the 
beautiful  church-yard,  yet  prevented  from  grati- 
fying my  eager  wish  to  enter  the  church  by  some 
irresistible  though  unseen  hand.  One  by  one 
the  congregation,  in  their  gay  dresses,  passed 
me  by,  and  went  in  where  I  vainly  strove  to  fol- 
low. The  parish  children,  in  two  long  and  or- 
derly trains,  defiled  up  the  staircase  into  the 
galleries,  and,  except  a  few  stragglers  hurrying  in 
as  feeling  themselves  late,  I  was  left  alone. 

Suddenly  I  was  conscious  of  some  awful  pres- 
ence, and  I  felt  myself  addressed  by  a  voice  of 
most  sweet  solemnity  to  this  effect :  "  Mortal, 
who  by  Divine  Mercy  hast  just  been  permitted  to 
return  from  the  gates  of  the  grave,  pause  before 
thou  enterest  this  house  again,  reflect  how  often 
thou  hast  profaned  the  public  worship  of  God 
by  irreverence,  or  by  inattention,  which  is  in  His 
sight  irreverence ;  consider  well  the  great  privi- 
lege, the  unspeakable  benefit  and  blessing  of 
united  prayer,  lest  by  again  abusing  it  thou  tire 
the  patience  of  thy  long  sufi'ering  God,  and  He 
should  forever  deprive  thee  of  that  which  thou 
hast  so  little  valued."  Seeing  me  cast  my  eyes 
down  and  blush  with  conscious  guilt,  the  gra- 
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cious  being  continued  in  milder  tone  : — "  I  am 
one  of  those  angels  commissioned  to  gather  the 
prayers  of  saints,  and  form  them  into  wreaths 
of  glorious  incense,  that  they  may  rise  to  the 
throne  of  God.  Enter  thou  with  me,  and  thou 
shalt  for  thy  warning  be  able  to  discern  those 
among  the  devotions  about  to  be  olfered  which 
are  acceptable  to  Him,  and  to  see  how  few  in 
number,  how  weak  and  unworthy  they  are." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  I  found  myself  by  the 
side  of  the  angel  still,  but  within  the  church, 
and  so  placed  that  I  could  distinctly  see  every 
part  of  the  congregation.  "  Observe,"  said  the 
angel,  "  that  those  prayers  which  come  from  the 
heart,  and  which  alone  ascend  on  high,  will  seem 
to  be  uttered  aloud.  They  will  be  more  or  less 
audible  in  proportion  to  their  earnestness ;  when 
the  thoughts  wander,  the  sounds  grow  faint,  and 
even  cease  altogether." 

I  observed  that  the  organist,  though  appa- 
rently playing  with  all  his  might,  produced  no 
sound,  and  presently  after,  when  the  service  be- 
gan, though  the  lips  of  many  moved,  and  all  ap- 
peared attentive,  only  a  few  faint  murmurings 
were  heard.  How  strange  and  awful  it  was  to 
note  the  sort  of  death-like  silence  that  prevailed 
in  whole  pews,  in  which  it  was  thus  evident  no 
heart  was  raised  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 

Even  in  the  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  the  voices 
seemed  sunk  into  total  silence.  After  the  creed 
there  was  a  low  murmuring  of  the  versicles,  and 
then  distinct  and  clear  above  all  other  sounds,  a 
sweet  childish  voice  softly  and  reverently  repeat- 
ed the  Lord's  prayer.  I  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  and  distinguished  among  the  chil- 
dren a  very  little  boy :  his  hands  were  clasped 
together  as  he  knelt,  his  eyes  were  closed,  his 
gentle  face  composed  in  reverence,  and  as  the 
angel  wrote  on  his  tablets,  the  words  that  fell 
from  those  infant  lips,  his  smile,  like  a  sunbeam, 
illuminated  the  church  for  a  moment,  and  I  re- 
membered the  words  of  the  Psalmist  where  he 
says,  "  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
thou  hast  perfected  praise."  Presently  I  was 
again  reminded  of  a  Scripture  passage — the 
prayer  of  the  publican.  A  wretched  looking 
man,  who  swept  the  crossing  near  the  church, 
lounged  at  the  centre  aisle  during  the  reading  of 
the  lessons,  his  occupation  for  the  hour  being 
suspended.  The  second  lesson  was  the  24th 
chap,  of  St.  Matthew;  some  verses  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  listened  with  more  and  more 
seriousness,  until  at  length  he  put  his  hand  over 
his  face  and  exclaimed  aloud,  "  What  will  be- 
come of  me  at  the  day  of  j  udgment  ?  Lord 
have  mercy  on  me  a  sinner  !"  That  prayer  was 
inserted  on  the  angel's  tablets.  Oh,  may  it  not 
stand  alone,  but  be  an  awakening  of  better  things  ! 
May  God  indeed  have  mercy  on  such  poor, 
neglected  ones  as  he,  and  raise  up  some  to 
teach  them  and  care  for  their  immortal  souls. 
After  this,  growing  accustomed  to  the  broken 
murmurs  and  interrupted  sounds,  I  followed 
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many  a  humble  Christian  through  large  portions 
of  the  litany  ;  though  often,  when  I  was  listen- 
ing with  hopeful  attention,  a  sudden  and  total 
pause  showed  but  too  plainly  that  the  thoughts  of 
the  kneeling  suppliants  had  wandered  far  away, 
and  that  he  who  had  appeared  so  earnest  in  his  de- 
votions, had  become  languid  and  silent  like  the 
rest  of  the  congregation.  "  Thou  art  shocked  at 
what  thou  hast  observed,"  said  the  angel,  "  I 
will  show  thee  greater  admonitions  than  these. 
Grod  is  strong  and  patient ;  he  is  proved  every 
day ;  listen  now  and  thou  shalt  hear  the  thoughts 
of  these  people,  so  shalt  thou  have  some  faint 
idea  of  the  forbearance  God  continually  exercises 
towards  those  who  draw  near  to  Him  with  their 
lips,  while  their  hearts  are  far  from  Him." 

When  the  angel  had  spoken,  my  ears  were 
deafened  with  a  clamor  which  would  have  been 
shocking  in  a  public  meeting,  but  which  here 
was  awtully  profane.  The  countenances  remain- 
ed as  composed  and  serious  as  before,  the  lips 
moved  with  the  words  of  prayer,  but  the  phrases 
they  uttered  were  of  the  world  and  its  occupa- 
tion. "  How  shamefully  late  Mrs.  Slack  always 
comes,"  said  one  woman,  who,  looking  over  the 
edge  of  her  prayer-book,  saw  her  neighbor  and 
a  train  of  daughters  bustle  into  the  next  pew. 
"  What  an  example  to  set  her  family !  thank 
goodness  no  one  can  accuse  me  of  that  sin." 

"  New  bonnets  again  already  !"  exclaimed  the 
last  comer,  returning  the  neighborly  glance  from 
the  other  seat  ere  she  composed  herself  to  the 
semblance  of  devotion.  "  How  they  can  afford 
it  I  don't  know,  and  their  father  owing  all  his 
Christmas  bills  yet;  if  my  girls  look  shabby, 
at  least  we  pay  our  debts." 

"  Ah,  there's  Tom  Scott,"  nodded  a  young 
man  to  his  friend  in  the  opposite  gallery,  "  he  is 
growing  quite  religious  and  respectable,  I  de- 
clare; he  has  been  at  church  two  Sundays  run- 
ning ;  how  much  longer  will  the  devout  fit 
last  ?" 

These  were  shocking  and  striking  examples  of 
irreverence ;  there  were  happily  not  many  such, 
the  involuntary  wanderings  of  thoughts  were  more 
common.  I  was  much  interested  in  a  young- 
couple  near  me,  whose  attention  for  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  service  had  been  remarkable. 
From  the  dress  of  the  young  man  I  judged  him 
to  be  a  clergyman  ;  the  lady  wore  deep  mourn- 
ing; they  were  evidently  betrothed;  they  read- 
out of  one  book.  Grradually  he  forgot  the  awful 
presence  in  which  he  stood,  his  eyes  wandered 
from  the  Bible  to  her  gentle  face,  and  fixing  there 
called  off  his  thoughts  from  Heaven. 

"  How  good  she  is,"  he  began  to  say,  "  how 
attentive  to  her  prayers  as  to  all  other  duties ! 
What  a  sweet  wife  she  will  make ;  liow  happy 
I  am  to  have  won  her  love." 

By  tliis  time  the  countenance  of  the  young 
girl  wore  an  expression  which  showed  that  she 
felt  the  earnestness  of  his  gaze ;  her  ej'elids  trem- 
bledj  her  attention  wavered,  and  though  she 
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looked  at  the  book  some  minutes  longer,  she  too 
began  to  murmur  of  earthly  things,  and  I  heard 
her  say,  "  how  he  loves  me  !  even  here  he  cannot 
forget  that  I  am  beside  him."  It  was  many 
minutes  before  they  returned  in  spirit  to  their 
devotions. 

As  the  service  proceeded,  the  attention  of  the 
congregation  flagged  more  and  more — the  hub- 
bub of  worldly  talk  increased.  One  man  com- 
posed a  letter  he  intended  to  send,  and  even 
altered  whole  passages  and  sounded  elegant 
words,  without  one  check  or  recollection  of 
where  he  stood.  Another  repeated  a  long  dia- 
logue, which  passed  between  himself  and  his 
friend  the  night  before,  and  considered  how  he 
might  have  spoken  more  to  the  purpose. 

Some  young  girls  rehearsed  scenes  with  their 
lovers  ;  some  recalled  the  incidents  of  their  last 
ball.  Careful  house-wives  planned  schemes  of 
economy,  gave  warning  to  their  servants,  ar- 
ranged the  turning  of  a  dress,  or  decided  on  the 
most  becoming  trimming  of  a  bonnet. 

To  me,  conscious  of  the  recording  angel's  pres- 
ence, all  this  solemn  mocking  of  worship  was 
frightful.  I  would  have  given  worlds,  could  I  do 
it,  to  raise  this  congregation  to  a  sense  of  what 
they  were  doing;  and  to  my  comfort  I  saw  that 
for  the  involuntary  offenders,  a  gentle  warning 
was  provided.  A  frown  from  the  angel,  or  the 
waving  of  his  impatient  wings,  as  if  about  to 
quit  a  place  so  desecrated,  recalled  the  wander- 
ing thoughts  of  many  a  soul,  unconscious  whence 
came  the  breath  that  revived  the  dying  flame  of 
its  devotions.  Then  self-blame,  tears  of  penitence, 
and  bitter  remorse,  of  which  those  kneeling  near- 
est knew  nothing,  wrung  the  heart,  shocked  at 
its  own  careless  ingratitude,  wondering  at  and 
adoring  the  forbearance  of  the  Almighty,  while 
more  concentrated  thoughts,  and  T  trust  more 
fervent  prayer,  succeeded  their  forgetful n ess. 

In  spite  of  all  these  helps,  however,  the  amount 
of  real  devotion  was  small;  and  when  I  looked  at 
the  angel's  tablets,  I  was  shocked  to  see  how 
little  was  written  therein.  Out  of  three  hundred 
Christians,  thought  I,  assembled  after  a  week  of 
mercies,  to  praise  and  bless  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
are  those  few  words  the  sum  of  what  they  offer ! ! 
"Look  to  thyself,"  said  the  angel,  reading  my 
inmost  thoughts.  "  Such  as  these  are,  such  hast 
thou  long  been.  Darest  thou,  after  what  has 
been  revealed  to  thee,  act  such  a  part  again  ? 
Oh,  could  thy  mortal  ear  bear  to  listen  to  the 
songs  of  the  rejoicing  angels  before  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty,  thou  wouldst  indeed  wonder  at 
the  condescending  mercy  which  stoops  to  accept 
these  few  faint  wandering  notes  of  prayer  and 
praise  :  yet  the  sinless  angels  veil  their  faces  be- 
fore Him,  in  whose  presence  man  stands  boldly 
up  with  a  mockery  of  worship  as  thou  hast  seen 
this  day.  Remember  this  solemn  warning,  lest 
hereafter  it  be  accounted  to  thee  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  guilt." 

Suddenly  the  sweet,  solemn  voice  ceased,  the 
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glorious  angel  disappeared,  and  so  oppressive! 
seemed  the  silence  and  loneliness,  that  I  started 
and  awoke. 

May  the  lesson  I  learned  in  this  scene  never 
be  effaced  from  my  m.emory,  and  if  this  account 
of  it  should  reclaim  any  from  wandering  thoughts 
in  the  house  of  prayer,  or  teach  them  to  value 
more  highly  or  cultivate  more  carefully  the 
privilege  of  joining  in  public  worship,  it  will  not 
have  been  written  in  vain. — English  Tract. 


DAVID  ZEISBERGER,  THE   APOSTLE  Of"  THE 
INDIANS. 

[In  the  spring  of  1768,  David  Zeisberger  left 
the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to  establish  a 
mission  among  the  Delaware  Indians,  at  Grosh- 
goshunk  on  the  Alleghany,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  joy.  His  cheering  prospects  were, 
however,  soon  changed  by  the  opposition  of  a 
majority  of  the  Indians.  Finding,  eventually, 
that  he  could  not  maintain  his  post,  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  those  who  believed  the  gos- 
pel, and  removed  to  Lawunakhannek,  about  three 
miles  distant,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.] 

The  same  night  in  which  Zeisberger  and  his 
fugitive  converts  reached  Lawunakhannek,  they 
held  a, service  for  praise  and  prayer  in  the  for- 
est, and  commended  themselves  most  fervently 
to  the  further  protection  of  the  Lord  God.  Their 
confidence  was  not  put  to  shame.  For  although 
the  animosity  of  the  Indians  at  Goshgoshunk 
continued  for  some  time  longer,  yet  eventually  it 
was  completely  overcome.  As  an  instance  of 
the  evil  feelings  which  the  people  of  this  village 
entertained  towards  their  Christian  neighbors  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  Loskiel,  in  his  histo- 
ry, gives  the  following  :  A  woman,  who  had  left 
G-oshgoshunk,  in  Zeisberger's  company,  in  order 
not  to  lose  the  advantages  of  his  instructions, 
came  there  from  Lawunakhannek  one  day,  and 
asked  an  Indian  to  sell  her  corn.  He  positively 
refused,  saying,  "  I  sell  no  corn  to  Lawunakhan- 
nek ;  for  you  say,  whoever  believes  in  God,  is 
blessed.  But  I  am  blessed  when  I  have  corn 
enough.  Therefore  do  you  hold  to  your  faith, 
worship  God,  and  starve ;  I  will  abide  by  my 
ways,  worship  my  corn,  and  satisfy  my  wants 
therewith."  However,  these  persecutions  did 
not  intimidate  Zeisberger.  He  continued  to  la- 
bor for  the  Lord  with  unabated  zeal,  and  was  no- 
bly supported  by  the  native  assistants,  Anthony 
and  Abraham.  The  latter  cared  particularly  for 
those  who  were  not  yet  baptized,  and  encouraged 
them  daily  to  follow  the  Lord  fully ;  and  Antho- 
ny made  it  his  duty  to  speak  to  the  visitors  who 
came  to  Lawunakhannek,  (and  there  were  many 
of  them,)  on  the  one  thing  needful.  He  fre- 
quently succeeded  in  deeply  impressing  his  hear- 
ers, by  telling  them  of  his  own  experience,  and 
assuring  them  that  he  did  not  speak  of  things 
which  he  dreamed,  as  many  other  Indians  did, 
but  what  he  had  felt  in  his  heart. 
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Among  the  Indians  that  came  to  visit  Lawun- 
akhannek, was  a  celebrated  character,  by  the 
name  of  Glickikan,  a  great  chief,  and  the  speak- 
er of  the  Delaware  council  at  Kanaskunk.  He 
came  with  the  fixed  determination  of  silencing 
Zeisberger  forever,  and  of  sending  him  back  to 
his  brethren  disgraced,  as  one  unable  to  sustain 
his  cause ;  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  some 
Romish  priests  who  attempted  to  establish  a 
mission  among  the  Indians.  The  incidents  of 
this  visit  are  narrated  in  a  very  interesting  man- 
ner, by  Loskiel,  in  his  history;  and  we  will  here 
give  his  narra.tive. 

Glickikan  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Del- 
aware chiefs  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  on  ac- 
count of  his  sagacity  and  cunning  eloquence.  He 
was  a  noted  teacher  in  the  nation  ;  and  the  Indi- 
ans were  confident  of  success.  The  chiefs  at 
Goshgoshunk  knew  of  the  project,  and  favored 
it  with  all  their  hearts;  and  many  of  them  came 
to  Lawunakhannek,  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  fi- 
nal overthrow  of  the  gospel  by  the  power  of  In- 
dian wit  and  wisdom.  Glickikan,  before  leaving 
Kaskaskunk,  as  he  himself  afterwards  confessed, 
had  well  considered  everything  he  would  say  to 
the  missionaries,  and  excogitated  all  the  answers 
he  would  give  them.  He  was  fully  prepared, 
and  triumphed  in  anticipation  of  his  victory.  But 
when  he  arrived  at  Lawunakhannek,  his  fortitude 
forsook  him,  and  he  declared  it  to  be  his  wish 
first  to  hear  what  the  missionaries  had  to  say ; 
and  then  he  would  give  them  his  views.  An- 
thony, the  native  assistant,  was  appointed  to  opea 
the  interview.  He  took  Glickikan,  and  the  chiefs 
from  Goshgoshunk,  who  were  with  him,  into  his 
hut,  and  gave  them  to  eat  and  drink.  When 
they  were  satisfied,  he  arose,  and  began  to  speak, 
in  the  fashion  of  the  Indians,  as  follows  : — 

"My  friends,  listen  to  me ;  I  will  tell  you  a 
great  thing,  God  has  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  there  is  nothing 
which  he  has  not  made."  He  paused  for  a  while, 
and  then  continued  : — "  God  has  likewise  crea- 
ted us ;  who  is  there  among  you  who  knows  his 
Creator  ?  1  tell  you  the  truth  ;  none  of  us  can 
knowr  God  by  nature,  for  we  have  fallen  off  from 
Him,  and  are  polluted  by  sin,  dwelling  in  dark- 
ness." Again  he  paused,  for  several  minutes,  in 
order  that  his  hearers  might  consider  and  medi- 
tate upon  his  words.  "  That  God,"  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  "  who  made  all  things,  and  us  also, 
came  into  the  world  a  man,  just  like  we  are  men, 
but  without  sin.  Whj'  did  he  come  from  heaven 
into  the  world  ?  Reflect,  I  beseech  you  !"  Having 
said  this,  he  was  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
suddenly  exclaimed :  "  For  this  reason  God  be- 
came man,  and  took  upon  himself  our  flesh  and 
blood,  that  he  might  pour  out  his  blood  for  the 
remission  of  our  sins,  and  die  on  the  cross,  where- 
by he  has  saved  us  from  everlasting  destruction, 
and  procured  for  us  salvation,  and  life  eternal  1' 
In  this  way  Anthony  proceeded  to  make  known 
the  whole  plan  of  God  concerning  salvation,  in 
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short,  sententious  sayings;  and  when  he  had 
concluded,  G-lickikan,  deeply  moved,  arose  and 
declared  before  the  chiefs  from  GoshgoshuHk, 
that  what  he  had  now  heard,  he  believed  to  be 
the  truth. 

This  interview  being  at  an  end,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  appointed,  at  which  Zeisberger  was  pre- 
sent. And  on  this  occasion  Glickikan  was  filled 
with  amazement  and  awe ;  for  he  beheld  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  a  dream  which  he  had  once 
had,  years  ago.  He  dreamed  that  he  had  come 
to  a  village,  where  many  Indians  were  assembled 
in  a  council-house,  with  unshaven  heads  and 
without  rings  in  their  noses.  In  the  midst  of 
them  he  suddenly  saw  a  small  white  man.  The 
Indians  beckoned  to  him  to  enter ;  he  did  so,  and 
the  white  man  gave  him  a  book,  and  said, 
"  Read  I"  "  I  cannot  read,"  he  replied.  "  When 
you  have  been  with  us  for  a  time,"  answered  the 
white  man,  "you  will  be  able  to  read."  This 
Wiis  his  dream;  and  this  was  now  realized.  The 
Indians  without  nose- rings  and  the  war  hair-lock, 
were  around  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  the 
small  white  man,  Zeisberger;  for  Zeisberger  was 
of  a  small  stature.  And  now  this  man  of  God 
himself  arose,  and  proclaimed  the  gospel  with 
great  power.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was, 
that  Glickikan,  instead  of  discomfiting  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  sending  them  back  to  their  brethren, 
in  disgrace,  was  himself  cut  to  the  heart;  and 
when  he  returned  to  the  Delaware  chiefs  at  Kas- 
kaskunk,  bore  public  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  gospel.  Subsequently  he  paid  frequent  visits 
to  the  missionaries,  inquiring  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. And  now  came  the  result  of  this  triumph 
of  God's  word.  The  chiefs  who  had  been  with 
Glickikan,  returned  to  Goshgoshunk,  and  re- 
ported what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Their 
champion  was  vanquished,  and  had  blessed  the 
men  whom  he  had  come  to  curse.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  A  solemn  council  was  called,  and  the 
question  discussed  whether  the  people  of  Gosh- 
goshunk should  be  permitted  to  receive  the  gos- 
pel, or  not.  After  long  deliberations,  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  the  converts  at  Lawunak- 
hannek,  a  majority  of  voices  decided  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  word  of  God  free  course  throughout 
the  whole  region.  Messengers  were  sent  to  tell 
Zeisberger  of  this  decision,  and  this  faithful 
herald  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  village  but  a  little  while 
before,  had  the  great  joy  of  seeing  the  standard 
of  the  cross  planted  in  the  midst  of  it  again. 
The  work  of  converting  souls  was  now  resumed 
with  redoubled  energy,  and  many  Indians  begun 
to  inquire  the  way  of  life.  Heckewelder  in  iii,-^ 
manuscript  bears  testimony  to  the  extraordinary 
faithfulness  with  which  Zeisberger  laboi\d  at 
this  time.  It  was  his  object  not  to  bring  large 
numbers  of  nominal  converts  into  the  church  of 
Christ,  but  to  lead  single  souls  to  true  repentance. 
And  when  a  soul  had  really  been  converted,  he 
cared  for  it  and  prayed  over  it,  with  untiring 


watchfulness.  Each  regenerated  soul,  says  Hecke- 
welder, was  to  him  as  a  pearl  which  a  man  finds, 
and  then  preserves  and  guards  unceasingly. — 
The  Moravian. 

IKIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  26,  1859. 

The  Principles  of  Peace. — The  agitation 
prevailing  in  Europe  from  the  military  move- 
ments of  France,  Austria  and  Sardinia,  has  call- 
ed forth  the  publication  of  many  papers  and 
pamphlets.  One  of  the  latter,  published  in 
Paris,  and  bearing  the  title,  "  Is  it  Peace  ?  or  is 
it  War  ?"  is  attracting  an  unusual  degree  of  pub- 
lic attention.  The  London  Herald  of  Peace 
gives  a  translation  of  some  of  its  striking  pas- 
sages, and  justly  describes  it  as  a  remarkable 
production.  The  author  protests  against  war, 
and  proposes  that  the  Italian  question  shall  be 
settled  by  the  Paris  Congress  which  negotiated 
peace  in  1856,  and  which,  he  thinks,  should  be 
constituted  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  for 
examining  and  deciding  all  international  disputes 
among  the  Powers  who  were  there  represented. 

"  The  Congress  of  Paris,"  he  says,  "  did  what 
it  could  do;  history  will  render  to  it  that  justice. 
But  what  it  could  not  do,  ought  we  now  to  ac- 
complish by  means  of  arms,  or  by  way  of  diplo- 
matic negotiation  ?  Must  war  come  again  to 
oppress  the  ledgers  of  nations  with  overwhelming 
charges,  to  interriipt  productive  labor  and  inter- 
national relations  ?  Or  shall  we  continue  in  the 
path  opened  to  us  by  the  Congress  of  Paris  ?  Shall 
we  submit  to  a  European  tribunal  the  adjustment 
of  the  differences  which  produce  so  much  agita- 
tion among  us  ?  Is  there  at  this  moment  a  nation 
in  Europe  which  has  a  real  interest  in  making 
war  ?" 

After  showing  that  no  nation  in  Europe  can 
have  any  interest  in  making  war,  the  author 
thus  further  refers  to  the  action  of  the  Congress 
of  Paris  : — 

But  this  pacific  instrument  dates  only,  as  it 
were,  from  yesterday, ;  we  are  not  yet  familiarized 
with  it ;  the  idea  of  submitting  international  dif- 
ferences to  a  high  court  of  diplomacy  and  arbi- 
tration, just  as  individuals  submit  to  civil  tribu- 
nals their  contending  claims,  that  idea  has  not 
yet  entered  into  the  minds  of  any  large  number 
even  of  able  and  distinguished  men.  But  what 
happened  after  the  Eastern  war  ought,  never- 
theless, to  enlighten  even  the  least  clear-sighted. 
The  Congress  of  Paris  was  certainly  something 
more  than  an  accidental  and  fortuitous  meeting ; 
it  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  great  institu- 
tion.   The  actual  circumstances  are  favorable  to 
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the  practical  use  of  this  eminently  civilizing  in- 
stitution. Why  not  make  the  experiment  as  to 
what  may  be  expected  from  it,  on  an  occasion  so 
decisive  and  so  grave  as  that  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves? 

"  Since  all  good  men  are  at  present  agreed  in  re- 
garding war,  even  the  most  legitimate,  as  a  ruin- 
ous proceeding,  to  which  recourse  ought  to  be 
had  only  in  the  extremest  cases,  why  should  we 
not  first  exhaust  all  means  of  conciliation  and 
arrangement  ?  Ah  !  the  truth  must  be  told ;  it 
is  more  easy  to  make  war  than  to  make  peace. 

"  War  has  been  so  long  the  principal  mode  of 
activity,  and  of  the  formation  of  free  nations, 
that  it  has  become  fixed  in  the  public  morals. 
All  governments  have  their  tools  furnished  for 
war;  they  have  permanent  standing  armies, 
arsenals,  fleets,  parks  of  artillery,  manufactories 
of  arms ;  at  any  given  moment  each  of  them  can 
set  on  foot,  without  much  efi"ort,  a  number,  more 
or  less  considerable,  of  regiments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.  The  sovereigns  themselves  at  all  their 
solemn  meetings  appear  in  the  character  and  in 
the  costume  of  military  chiefs.  Their  sons  are 
made  colonels,  generals,  admirals,  as  soon  as  they 
attain  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age ;  no  son  of 
a  king  ever  becomes  an  engineer  or  a  mechani- 
cian. And  when  princes  visit  each  other,  the 
first  treat  they  give  each  other  is  the  spectacle  of 
a  military  review." 

In  reference  to  the  political  maxim — "  if  you 
wish  for  peace,  prepare  for  war" — which  has 
long  worked,  and  is  still  working  incalcula- 
ble mischief  and  oppression  in  the  world,  the 
writer  says : — 

"  We  are,  then,  always  ready  for  war,  and  if 
the  old  adage,  Si  vis  pacem,  para  helium,  were 
true,  we  should  certainly  have  been  already  con- 
ducted to  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  the 
Abbe  de  Saint  Pierre ;  for  Europe  has  been  con- 
tinually preparing  for  war  for  six  centuries;  and 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  more  it  prepares  for  war 
the  further  it  is  removed  from  peace. 

"  This  is  the  reason  why  war  is  always  immi- 
nent at  the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  interna- 
tional difference, — it  is  so  soon  done,  and  it  is  so 
easy  to  draw  the  sword  !  There  was  a  time  when 
our  private  manners  were  so  bellicose,  that  for 
the  least  misunderstanding,  for  a  mere  cross  look, 
for  a  nothing,  and  sometimes  in  order  just  to  pass 
the  time,  individuals  would  flourish  their  rapiers 
in  the  air,  and  begin  to  fight,  no  matter  where — 
at  the  corner  of  a  public  square,  or  under  a  street 
lamp. 

"  The  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  re- 
pugnant to  war.  It  is  not  merely  because  material 
interests  have  acquired  a  considerable  preponder- 
ance ;  it  is,  above  all,  because  moral  interests  are 
utterly  sacrificed  by  it." 

Believing  that  it  is  not  possible  that  sovereigns 
united  by  principles  so  advanced  and  so  humane 


as  those  promulgated  by  the  Paris  Congress, 
should  not  feel  that  war  is  an  extreme  proceeding 
to  which  they  ought  not  to  have  recourse  until 
all  means  of  conciliation  have  been  exhausted, 
our  author  thinks — 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  for  example,  in  conjunction  with 
one  or  more  of  his  allies,  were  to  appeal  to  all  the 
sovereigns  who  had  ratified  the  diff'erent  treaties, 
conventions,  and  declarations  of  185G,  and,  in  the 
name  of  these  same  treaties,  were  to  submit  this 
question,  if  it  is  right,  if  it  is  moral,  if  it  is  for 
the  public  good,  to  leave  existing  in  the  mi'lst  of 
Europe  a  permanent  menace  of  trouble  and 
insurrection,  a  volcano  which  may  at  any  time 
burst  forth  and  ravage  everything  that  stands  in 
its  course ;  the  great  probability  is,  that  such  an 
appeal  would  be  listened  to ;  that  the  situation  of 
Italy  would  be  peaceably  regulated ;  and  that 
Austria,  Rome,  and  Naples  would,  under  a  moral 
pressure,  which  would  have  force  for  its  sanction, 
make  important  concessions." 

Every  indication  on  the  part  of  rulei-s  of  na- 
tions orof  other  persons  of  influence,  to  adopt  those 
views  against  bearing  arms  and  fighting,  which 
have  always  been  regarded  as  constituting  a  testi- 
mony of  our  religious  Society,  should  encourage 
us  to  its  faithful  maintenance.  But  there  is  a 
further  consideration  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject that  is  never  unseasonable  or  unimportant, 
and  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Epistle  of  London  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1797  :— 

"  We  feel  not  inclined,  though  war  yet  con- 
tinues to  desolate  the  earth,  to  repeat  our  advices 
on  that  head,  or  to  resume  the  subject  further 
than  to  remark  how  thankful  we  ought  to  be,  in 
that  we  are  still  permitted  to  meet  together,  as 
we  have  done  at  this  time,  in  brotherly  fellow- 
ship and  mutual  condescension,  whilst  the  world 
around  us  is  tossed  with  the  tempest  of  discord. 
0 !  Friends,  may  we  consider  it  as  an  incitement  to 
sufi"er  every  thing  which  tends  to  contention,  to 
be  eradicated  from  our  hearts;  and,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  cultivate 
with  unwearied  assiduity  and  patience,  all  those 
dispositions  which  make  for  peace;  things 
whereby  we  may  edify  one  another ;  yea,  things 
by  which  we  may  evince  to  our  fellow-men  at 
large,  that  we  are  really  redeemed  from  the 
spirit  of  contests,  and  truly  the  disciples  of  a 
merciful  Redeemer,  whose  holy,  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion  is  a  system  of  universal  love." 

 w— ■  

Married,  In  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  at  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House,  lOtli  instant,  Charles  G.  Collins,  of 
Hopkinton,  and  Maby  S.  Knowles,  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  H.  Knowles  of  Exeter. 
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Died,  on  the  9tli  of  1st  month  last,  Andrew  Hamp- 
ton, in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  a  much  esteemed 
member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Wayne  County, 
Indiana. 

This  dear  friend  was  extensively  known  for  his  be- 
nevolence of  character  and  christian  philanthropy, 
often  evincing  by  his  consistent  life  that  the  Redeem- 
er's cause  was  precious  to  him,  but  through  a  linger- 
ing illness  he  was  permitted  to  pass  through  much 
deep  mental  conflict,  often  expressing  a  sense  of  his 
unwortliiness  and  need  of  a  Saviour,  yet  he  has  left 
behind  a  consoling  belief  that  his  purified  spirit  has 
been  gathered  into  the  garner  of  eternal  rest. 

 ,  Suddenly  on  the   16th  of  1st  mo.,  Jehiel 

Hampton,  brother  to  the  above  mentioned  friend,  of 
apoplexy ;  a  consistent  member  of  Dover  Monthly 
Meeting,  Wayne  County,  Indiana. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  2d  mo.  last,  near  Canton, 

Washington  Co.,  Indiana,  .Joshua  Nbwby,  aged  72 
years  and  8  months,  a  member  of  Blue  River  Monthly 
Meeting. 

He  was  early  impressed  with  a  belief  that  this 
would  be  his  last  sickness,  and  added  that  there  had 
not  been  a  day  for  several  years  in  which  he  had  not 
thought  of  his  departure,  and  that  he  had  a  hope  of 
being  much  better  off  than  he  was  here. 

He  cautioned  his  children  against  unprofitable 
reading,  and  encouraged  them  to  peruse  the  Scrip- 
tures, remarkins;  to  his  two  sons  who  were  present 
that  it  was  his  last  request  that  they  should  read  the 
Bible  and  let  the  world's  trash  alone. 

He  said  that  he  had  not  always  borne  the  cross  as 
much  as  he  should,  that  he  had  often  missed  his 
way,  but  said  he  had  repented. 

His  suffering,  at  times,  being  very  great  he  was  ex- 
horted to  wait  the  Lord's  time,  and  immediately  re- 
plied "the  Lord's  time  is  the  only  time." 

As  his  departure  drew  near,  he  became  very  calm 
and  peaceful,  with  a  placid  countenance,  and  thus 
passed  away. 

 ,  on  the  12th  of  1st  mo.,  1859,  Hepzibah  S. 

Brooks,  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  the 
Western  District  Monthly  Meeting,  Pliiladelphia. 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  10th  mo.,  1858,  James  H.  Hed- 

LEY,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  aged  44  years. 

The  deceased  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hartas  and  Re- 
becca Hedley,  formerly  of  York,  England,  from  which 
place  he  removed  with  his  parents,  when  about  9 
years  of  age.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in 
the  United  States.  In  1847,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Canada  West,  and  while  there  was  twice 
offered  a  seat  in  Parliament,  of  which,  however,  he 
declined  the  acceptance.  In  the  fall  of  1854,  he  re- 
turned with  his  family  to  New  York  State,  and  settled 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  where  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  writing.  One  of  the  productions  of  his  pen 
is  entitled  "Hedley's  Sacred  Plains."  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  had  just  completed  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  suffered  but 
little  during  his  illness,  but  expressed  to  some  of 
those  around  him  a  desire  to  depart,  leaving  to  liis 
friends  a  comforting  hope  that  his  end  was  peace. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  2nd  mo..  Mart,  wife  of  Jesse 

Hartley,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
Gilead  Mo.  Meeting,  Ohio. 

During  a  long  and  painful  illness  she  evinced  much 
patience  and  resignation,  frequently  expressing  her 
love  for  her  friends,  and  her  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  her  Heavenly  Father.  Her  husband,  sitting  by 
her  bed  a  few  days  previous  to  her  decease,  discov- 
ered that  she  was  engaged  in  supplication.  She  ut- 
tered her  requests  in  a  low,  sweet,  whispering  tone, 
and  much  of  what  she  said  was  not  clearly  under- 
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stood,  but  the  following  petition  was  distinctly  audi- 
ble :  "May  my  many  transgressions  be  blotted  from 
the  book  of  remembrance,  for  ever  and  ever."  After 
this  she  lay  entirely  silent  about  fifteen  minutes, 
when  her  husband  asked  her  whether  she  felt  an  ev- 
idence of  her  petition  being  heard  and  granted;  she 
paused  some  minutes,  then  rejjlied,  "Yes,  there  is  a 
place  prepared  in  the  bosom  of  my  God,  if  I  am  fa- 
vored patiently  to  endure  and  hold  out  to  the  end," 
which  appeared  to  be  the  case,  for  though  her  body 
suffered  great  pain,  her  mind  was  tranquil  to  the  last, 
exemplifying  the  correctness  of  the  language  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  ' '  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee,  because  he  trustethin 
Thee." 

Died,  in  Germantown,  on  First  day,  the  23d  of  1st 
mo.,  Samuel  B.  Morris,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 
His  name  has  long  been  familiar,  not  only  among 
the  members  of  our  religious  Society,  but  with  that 
part  of  our  community  engaged  in  the  alleviation  of 
the  wants  and  sorrows  of  their  less  favored  fellow  men. 
Among  the  excellent  traits  of  character  of  our  depart- 
ed friend,  that  of  attention  and  hospitality  to  stran- 
gers held  a  conspicuous  place. 

He  was  a  bright  example  of  faithfulness  in  little 
things,  ruling  well  his  own  house,  refraining  his 
tongue  from  evil  and  his  lips  from  speaking  guile. 

Dwelling  more  and  more  under  the  purifying  and 
softening  influence  of  redeeming  love,  he  verified  by 
his  life  this  declaration  of  holy  writ :  ' '  The  path 
of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light  that  shine th  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

 ,  on  the  9th  of  1st  mo.,  1859, 'Rebecca  Hedley, 

of  Medina,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  79th  year  of  her 
age. 

This  dear  friend  was  joined  to  our  religious  Socie- 
ty about  the  22d  year  of  her  age,  at  Darlington,  Eng- 
land. Her  dying  injunction  fo  her  children  was  to 
lead  pious  lives.  She  also  expressed  to  those  about 
her  such  an  assurance  of  happiness  that  it  was  a 
privilege  to  be  with  her  in  her  last  moments. 


ENGLISH  ANNUAL  MONITOR  FOR  1859. 

This  instructive  volume  has  been  received,  and  is 
for  sale  at  the  Book-room,  109  North  10th  street, 
Philadelphia. 

It  contains  several  sketches  of  more  than  usual 
interest,  which  are  worthy  of  a  serious  perusal  as  ex- 
amples of  Christian  life,  and  of  the  sustaining  influ- 
ences of  the  Christian  hope  in  the  closing  scene. 
Price  for  a  single  copy,  $0.40 
"  per  dozen  copies  4.50 
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SLOW  TO  ANGER. 

The  wise  man  will  strive  always  to  possess  his 
soul  in  patience.  This  acquirement  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.  Even  the  most  passion- 
ate need  not  despair. 

An  old  gentleman,  well  known  as  Father 

K  ,  had  been  noted  in  youth  and  middle 

life  as  a  man  of  most  violent  temper.  It  was  the 
great  burden  of  his  own  life,  and  a  source  of  un- 
ceasing annoyance  and  deep  sorrow  to  those 
around  him.  At  last  he  determined  to  be  its 
slave  no  longer.  The  tyrant  who  had  so  long 
ruled  him  with  his  iron  rod  should  be  subdued. 

"  I  observed,"  he  said, "  that  an  angry  person  al- 
ways raised  his  voice  to  a  loud,  high  key.  I 
determined,  therefore,  whenever  I  felt  the  old 
spirit  rising  up,  to  soften  my  voice  down  to  the 
gentlest  possible  tone,  and  speak  deliberately. 
I  think  it  was  that  which,  under  the  blessing,  of 
God,  enabled  me  to  conquer  the  evil  habit. 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  not  been  conscious  of  a 
single  ruffle  of  my  temper."  And  a  glance  at 
the  old  man's  peaceful  face  would  well  substan- 
tiate the  statement.  A  sunny,  gentle  expression 
rested  always  in  the  dim,  kind  eyes  and  on  the 
snow-crowned  forehead,  which  now  is  lying  low 
beneath  the  mould  of  our  quiet  village  church> 
yard. 

How  one  loves  a  character  that  may  thus  be 
relied  on  in  every  emergency  of  life — one  who 
can  look  perplexing  cares  cheeringly  in  the  face, 
and  bravely  smile  away  vexations  !  How  cheer- 
ful a  sunny  temper  makes  a  home  appear,  how- 
ever lowly  its  roof  and  humble  its  arrangements  ! 
And  the  heart  itself  enjoys  a  rest  and  peace  of 
which  a  sullen,  peevish  temper  forever  robs  its 
possessor.  "  How  pleasant  it  is,"  said  Matthew 
Henry^  "  to  have  the  bird  in  one's  bosom,  ever 
singing  sweetly  !" 


PROTESTANTISM  IN  ITALY. 
(Concluded  from  page  445.) 
Protestrint  Schools  in  Italij — Means  of  Aiding  the  Italians 
— Evangelical  Committee  at   Geneva — English  Com- 
mittee at  Nice — their  different  modes  of  Action—how 
far  Principles  are  Involved. 

One  word  on  Protestant  schools  in  Italy.  The 
education  of  the  children  of  the  converts  from 
Romanism  is,  in  Sardinia,  fast  becoming  a  sub- 
ject of  anxiety;  for  the  existing  places  of  educa- 
tion are  all,  more  or  less,  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests.  In  some  places  we  observed  that  both 
the  Vaudois  and  the  Italians  were  attempting 
their  establishment.  This  is  unquestionably  a 
great  mistake.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
desirableness  or  the  necessity  of  these  two  bodies 
continuing  to  work  apart  as  evangelists,  nothing 
can  justify  two  Protestant  schools  in  any  town 
where  one  would  suffice,  if  the  respective  par- 
ties had  "the  means  of  maintaining  these  establish- 
ments without  the  assistance  of  Christians  in  other 
lands,  no  one,  of  course,  would  have  any  right  to 
remonstrate ;  but  if,  as  is  the  fact,  both  will  have 


I  to  be  sustained  almost  exclusively  by  subscriptions 
from  England,  Holland,  Switzerland  or  the  Uni- 
ted States,  then  the  case  is  altogether  altered,  and 
ought  not  to  be  permitted.  In  this  department 
union  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  if  both  the 
Vaudois  and  the  Italians  are  sincere  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  mutual  esteem,  they  will  certainly 
manage  to  secure  this  most  desirable  arrangement. 
To  maintain  one  good  school  under  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  will  have  to  contend,  will  be 
found  hard  enough  ;  to  attempt  more  will  be  to 
fail  entirely. 

The  last  point  to  be  noticed,  and  by  no  means 
the  least  imporfant,_  is,  the  best  mode  of  aiding 
these  poor  Italians  in  the  work  they  are  carrying  on. 

Two  channels  are  at  present  open.  The  one, 
a  committee  at  Geneva,  consisting  exclusively  of 
Evangelical  Swiss  Christians,  who  have  already 
largely  contributed  to  the  sustentation  of  the  lead- 
ing evangelists  of  Italy ;  the  other,  a  similar 
committee  at  Nice,  formed  for  the  most  part  of 
English  Episcopalians. 

The  first  is  under  the  presidency  of  Col.  Tron- 
chin,  well  known  for  the  enlightened  zeal  with 
which,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  has  pro- 
moted every  good  work  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. The  second  has  recently  lost  its  most  in- 
fluential friend, — the  late  Sir  Edward  North 
Buxton.  Both  these  bodies  have  zealously  and 
ably  defended  the  Italian  Christians  txom  the  at- 
tacks to  which  they  have  been  subjected  from 
those  who  cannot  believe  that  any  good  thing 
can  exist  in  the  absence  of  a  clergy.  This  no- 
tion, which  seems  to  be,  in  relation  to  Italy  at 
least,  the  settled  persuasion  of  too  many,  has 
been,  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact,  generously  con- 
troverted by  the  Evangelical  Presbyterians  of 
Geneva,  and  the  equally  Evangelical  Episcopa- 
lians of  Nice. 

These  two  committees,  however,  proceed  on 
somewhat  different  principles  in  promoting  the 
evangelization  of  the  Sardinian  States. 

The  Nice  committee  endeavors,  "  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  to  adopt  the  principles 
of  the  '  London  City  Mission,'  by  embracing  all 
Chi  istians,  of  whatever  nation,  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  co-operate  ;  and  by  acting  in  the  most 
cordial  harmony  with  all  Churches,  societies,  or 
individuals,  who  are,  or  may  be  hereafter,  labor- 
ing to  promote  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  truth." 

The  operations  of  this  committee  are  carried 
on  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  "  by  the  employ- 
ment of  missionaries.  Scripture  readers,  and  col- 
porteurs, approved  and  paid  by  the  committee ; 
securing  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  agents  shall 
be  carefully  superintended,  and  that  reports  of 
their  work  shall  be  given  to  the  committee  by 
their  agents  and  superintendents."  "  All  per- 
sons employed  under  the  sanction  of  this  com- 
mittee are  strictly  forbidden  to  meddle  with  poli- 
tics." 

The  Geneva  committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
equally  catholic  in  its  constitution,  informs  us 
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that,  "  after  an  experience  of  sixteen  years, 
(chiefly  in  France),  they  have  come  to  the  con- 
chision,  that  with  regard  to  the  work  of  evangeli- 
zation in  Piedmont,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  the  surest  and  most  judicious  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  well  as  the  one  most  in  accordance 
with  what  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  on  the  subject,  is  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple henceforth,  not  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  sending  and  directing  evangel- 
ists from  Geneva,  but  to  confine  their  action  to 
supporting  religious  movements  already  estab- 
lished, conscientiously  investigating  each  par- 
ticular case,  and  examining  the  spirit  of  those 
who  take  part  in  it." 

The  reference  made  in  this  declaration  to 
"  what  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epis- 
tles on  the  subject,"  naturally  leads  to  the  in- 
quiry, which  of  these  two  modes  of  procedure  is 
most  in  accordance  with  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
God,  so  far  as  that  point  can  be  ascertained  ? 

The  two  principles,  as  applied  to  missions,  are 
really  more  diverse  than  they  appear  to  be  at  first 
sight. 

The  first  (that  of  Nice)  proceeds  on  the  as- 
sumption— all  but  universally  taken  for  granted 
by  the  Christian  Church — that  in  purely  spiritual 
work,  as  in  any  other,  a  committee,  acting  through 
agency,  nmy  properly  take  the  initiative,  and,  to 
some  extent,  guide  and  control ;  that  on  the  sup- 
position of  adequate  funds  being  available,  any 
given  number  of  men — not  hirelings,  but  genuine 
Christians — may  advisedly  be  engaged  at  so  much 
a  week,  to  go  forth  and  preach  the  Gospel,  re- 
porting to  such  committee  their  proceedings  and 
apparent  success,  and  coming  under  engagement 
not  to  take  any  course  in  relation  to  politics  which 
their  friends  disapprove. 

The  second,  (that  of  Geneva),  on  the  contrary, 
regards  it  as  a  fixed  law  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  that  in  all  purely  spiritual  matters  the 
Spirit  of  God  must  lead,  and  by  initiating  the 
work,  indicate  the  direction  in  which  human 
agency  may  be  most  profitably  employed. 

By  the  Spirit  of  God  leading  or  initiating  a 
work,  is  meant  simply  this :  that  it  must  be  in 
the  first  instance  spontaneous ;  that  it  must  origi 
Date,  not  in  the  decisions  of  a  committee,  how- 
ever excellent  the  men  who  form  that  committee 
may  be,  but  in  the  heart  of  one  or  more  individu- 
als, who,  "  led  by  the  Spirit,"  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  same  feeling  which  induced  the 
Apostle  to  exclaim,  "  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me  ; 
yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel," 
(1  Cor.  ix.  16),  have  been  compelled  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  with  or  without  the  promise  of  human 
aid,  to  attempt  the  evangelization  of  a  town  or 
district. 

If  the  blessing  of  God  seems  to  rest  on  such 
an  eftbrt,  if  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  on 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  Gospel,  then  they  (the 
conjmittee  at  Geneva)  feel  called  upon  to  aid,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  ability,  by  alTording  pecuniary 
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assistance  to  such  an  extent  as  shall  seem  to  them 
most  likely  to  deliver  the  evangelist  from  all 
worldly  care,  without  interfering  with  that  life  of 
faith  and  entire  dependence  upon  God,  which 
they  wisely  consider  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
spiritual  strength. 

Hence  they  do  not  in  such  cases  give  regular 
salaries,  nor  do  they  require  any  report ;  they  im- 
pose no  restrictions,  and  they  interfere  in  no  de- 
gree whatever  with  the  proceedings  of  the  agents. 
This  course  they  pursue  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  they  have  of  progress, 
and  of  need. 

In  their  own  words,  "  members  of  the  commit- 
tee visit  occasionally  these  congregations,  and,  as 
eye-witnesses,  convince  themselves  of  the  truly 
Christian  and  missionary  spirit  which  animates 
these  newly  converted  brethren."  Having  "seen 
them  at  work," — having  "  heard  them  declare 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  all  purity,  and  without 
any  sectarian  spirit," — having  "  beheld  them 
studying  together  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  going 
forth  around  to  spread  its  knowledge  with  love, 
courage,  and  devotedness,  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  deepest  poverty," — having  "  seen  small 
congregations  send  out  of  their  few  members, 
missionaries,  taken  from  among  workmen  living 
by  the  labors  of  their  hands,  and  unaccompanied 
except  by  the  prayers  of  the  people,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  neighbouring  towns  or  villages," — 
having  observed  that  "  notwithstanding  their 
weakness,  these  men  did  not  fear  to  proclaim 
Christ's  Word,  and  to  suffer  for  His  name  stoning, 
condemnation,  and  prison," — having  discovered 
in  all  these  proceedings  "  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love," — having  found  "  the  persecuted  praying 
for  those  who  persecuted  them,  recommending 
prudenceand  humility,  and  avoiding  controversy," 
— having,  in  short,  "  seen  the  power  of  God 
manifesting  itself  by  such  humble  instruments 
with  astonishing  efficacy,"  these  witnesses  have 
from  time  to  time  reported  to  their  brethren,  and, 
according  to  the  special  circumstances  of  particu- 
lar localities,  aid  has  been  afforded. 

The  question  is.  Which  of  these  two  methods 
of  procedure  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God  ? 

Many,  and  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  among 
the  number,  while  freely  and  thankfully  admit- 
ting that  God  blesses  both  modes  of  action,  (for 
where  the  heart  is  right  He  mercifully  pardons 
innumerable  imperfections),  still  cannot  but  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  Geneva  method  is  the 
best. 

And  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this  alone, — it 
makes  money  of  much  less  importance  in  mis- 
sionary operation  than  it  commonly  appears  to  be. 
Far  from  being  regarded  as  cssciitiai  to  the  pro- 
gress of  truth,  money  is  by  this  course  altogether 
subordinated  to  an  earlier  and  higher  agency — it 
simply  follows,  as  a  useful  but  very  inferior  auxi- 
liary. 

Now  this  certainly  seems  most  in  harmony  with 
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apostolic  example ;  for  it  is  surely  well  worthy  of 
note,  that  the  Apostles,  from  whatever  motive, 
never  made  collections  in  aid  of  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel ;  the  contributions  which  they  com- 
manded and  encouraged,  were  always  and  exclu- 
sively for  the  poor. 

Besides  this,  it  is,  I  think,  no  slight  advantage 
in  the  Greneva  plan,  that,  by  requiring  no  reports, 
it  takes  away  the  temptation — a  very  perilous  one, 
to  which  paid  agents  are  always  exposed — -to 
speak,  where  they  ought  to  stand  in  awe,  and  be 
silent.  ^  *  * 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  however,  as  to 
the  general  application  of  this  principle  of  fol- 
lowing, rather  than  leading,  in  a  good  work,  it 
may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  state,  that  it  obvi- 
ously does  not  apply  to  mixed  or  secondary  un- 
dertakings, such  as  Bible  or  tract  societies, 
schools,  colportage,  or  district  visiting  ;  for  these 
are  all,  from  their  very  nature,  more  or  less 
mechanical.  Evangelization,  on  the  contrary,— 
meaning  by  that  term  not  any  secondary  agencies, 
however  important,  but  God's  great  provision  for 
acting  on  the  heart  of  man,  by  and  through  other 
human  hearts  prepared  for  that  work  by  His 
Holy  Spirit, — has  nothing  mechanical  about  it ; 
it  is,  from  first  to  last,  purely  spiritual.  As  such, 
it  cannot  be  purchased,  or  guided,  or  reported 
upon,  or  carried  forward  under  the  direction  of 
others,  like  ordinary  agency.  It  is  a  purely 
spontaneous  act, — the  irrepressible  impulse  of  a 
renewed  heart,  believing, and  therefore  speaking; 
loving,  and  therefore  acting.  This  work  may  be 
done  with  more  or  less  power  and  efficiency,  ac- 
cording to  a  man's  previous  education,  ability  to 
address  numbers,  simplicity  of  thought,  or  pre- 
cision of  speech  ■  but  it  cannot  be  done  at  all, 
in  the  highest  sense,  by  the  mere  force  of  any 
training,  nor  is  it  a  gift  that  can  be  purchased  at 
any  price.  For  the  Heaven-called  evangelist 
has  no  sympathy  with  mechanism.  His  strong 
individuality  of  character,  his  vivid  sense  of  per- 
sonal duty,  the  intimacy  of  his  communion  with 
Grod,  and  his  consequent  fearlessness  and  light- 
heartedness ;  his  glowing,  impulsive,  social,  and 
sympathetic  happiness,  with  all  its  winning  and 
attractive  elements,  unfit  him  altogether  for 
wearing  trammels,  however  well  intended.  He 
is  a  man  whom  Grod  has  made  free,  and  he  can- 
not be  in  bondage  to  another.  Where  such  an 
one  is  at  work,  it  is  ours  to  follow,  not  to  lead, — 
to  observe  and  aid,  but  not  to  originate,  to  guide, 
or  to  control. 

Under  the  head  of  secondary  agencies  fiill,  as 
I  have  already  said,  all  those  undertakings,  in 
which,  though  the  end  is  spiritual,  the  agency  is 
to  a  great  extent  mechanical,  such  as  the  trans- 
lating and  printing  of  Bibles  and  tracts,  colpor- 
tage, the  visitation  of  the  poor,  all  civilizing 
agencies,  and,  more  or  less,  scriptural  instruction, 
whether  imparted  to  young  or  old,  in  schools  or 
in  pulpits,  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  all  these  cases,  a  certain  amount  of  money 
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being  secured,  and  a  certain  amount  of  prudence 
and  common  sense  being  exercised  in  its  expen- 
diture,— the  agents  employed  being  qualified  for 
their  work,  and  the  blessing  of  Grod  being  sought, 
as  it  ought  to  be  on  every  human  undertaking, 
— success,  within  limits,  is  certain;  certain,  by 
the  same  law  which  regulates  all  human  affairs ; 
certain,  just  in  proportion  as  the  work  is  mechani- 
cal or  mixed  ;  uncertain,  just  in  proportion  as  it 
is  spiritual.    All  experience  justifies  this  view. 

Furnish  a  society  with  money,  and  it  can 
translate  and  publish  Bibles  in  every  language 
under  the  sun.  If  China  seem  to  be  open,  it 
can  print  to  order  a  million  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  in  that  language.  Give  it  agents  in 
every  town  and  village  to  canvass  the  popula- 
tion, and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  producing 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  English,  at 
such  a  price  and  in  such  a  binding  that  the  sale 
of  millions  may  be  calculated  upon  as  certainly 
as  in  any  other  ordinary  speculation.  Multiply 
depositories,  and  almost  any  number  of  religious 
books  and  tracts,  excellent  or  feeble,  may  be 
scattered  among  the  people.  Engage  fifty 
Christian  men,  at  seventy  pounds  a  year  each,  to 
visit  the  poor  of  any  given  town  or  city,  to  read 
the  Scriptures  to  them,  to  comfort  them  in  sick- 
ness, to  teach  and  to  pray  with  them  where  they 
will  permit  it,  and  the  given  number  of  families 
will  be  regularly  reported  upon,  and  a  given 
amount  of  good  will  certainly  be  effected.  In 
like  manner,  a  people  will  be  educated  just  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  wisely  ex- 
pended on  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  in  constant  supervision 
and  inspection  ;  and  scriptural  instruction,  too, 
will  spread  through  a  community  in  an  exact  ratio 
with  the  number  of  qualified  persons  employed 
and  paid  to  impart  it,  whether  in  schools  or  pul- 
pits, or  by  household  visitation. 

But  all  this,  as  we  know  by  sad  experience, 
may  go  on  vigorously  and  earnestly  for  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  years,  without  any  extended  spirit- 
ual result,  or  any  great  number  of  genuine  con- 
versions. Hence  we  say  continually,  in  tones  of 
sadness,  "  It  is  ours  to  employ  means ;  the  result 
we  must  leave  in  the  hands  of  God."  When  de- 
pressed by  small  success,  we  refer  the  difficiilty 
to  God's  sovereignty.  Nobody,  no  Christian  per- 
son at  least,  professes  to  believe  in  any  law  by 
which  the  amount  of  spiritual  good  effected  may 
be  calculated  from  the  money  expended,  or  the 
number  of  agents  employed. 

Enough  has  probably  now  been  said,  to  ex- . 
plain  the  principle  on  which  the  Geneva  commit- 
tee acts,  and  to  show  wherein  the  difference  con- 
sists between  it  and  the  excellent  committee  at 
Nice.  So  far  as  the  forming  or  aiding  of  schools, 
the  translating  and  printing  of  books  or  tracts, 
colportage  and  such  works  are  concerned,  it  will 
be  seen  the  two  committees  perfectly  accord  ;  it 
is  only  when  they  come  to  the  direct  work  of 
evangelization  that  they  differ. 
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A  VICTIM  or  THE  JEDDAH  MASSACRE. 
It  appears  to  have  escaped  observation  that 
EmuiaDuel  Eveillard,  the  Consul  of  France,  who 
lately  perished  by  the  hands  of  murderers  at 
Jeddah,was  a  fellow-townsman  of  ours  eightyeais 
ago,  when  he  occupied  the  French  consulate  in 
Grey-street,  and  resided,  with  a  portion  of  his 
family,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carlton  terrace. 
Some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  death 
of  this  estimable  man  were  lately  received  from 
Paris,  in  a  letter  from  a  respectable  bookseller 
of  that  city.  The  following  is  a  faithful  transla- 
tion : — 

"  I  am  wishing  to  speak  to  you,  in  the  first 
place,  of  our  blessed  friend  Eveillard,  of  whom 
you  spoke  to  me,  at  the  time  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance  here,  and 
with  whom  I  have  so  often  conversed  respecting 
you.  We  shall  see  this  friend  no  more  here 
below!  You  have  learned  how  the  cruel  inhabit- 
ants of  Jeddah  have  massacred  him,  as  well  as 
your  consul,  Mr.  Page ;  but  you  are  doubtless 
ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  the  last  moments  of 
this  distinguished  brother.  Behold  them  just 
as  I  received  them  from  the  very  mouth  of  his 
daughter,  who,  as  you  know,  was  wounded  in 
the  combat,  which  she  sustained  so  vigorously 
against  the  murderers  of  her  family.  Those  mur- 
derers, on  leaving  the  English  consulate,  advanc- 
ed like  madmen  on  the  consulate  of  France,  which 
they  invaded  suddenly  from  a  neighboring 
house,  the  terrace  of  which  communicated  with 
the  apartments  of  M.  Eveillard.  It  was  in  these 
apartments  that  our  friend  learned  what  was 
passing  in  the  town.  He  comprehended  imme- 
diately what  was  doing.  'We  are  doomed,' 
said  he  to  his  family;  'and  we  must  die;  but 
let  us  die  like  Christians,  praying.  Let  us  pray,' 
he  said,  and  he  knelt  down  in  prayer,  and  it  was 
in  this  attitude  that  he  was  suipiis'd  by  a  band 
of  wretches,  who  beat  him  cruelly  with  a  club, 
and  then  clove  his  head  with  the  stroke  of  a 
sword.  He  died  praying  Madame  Eveillard, 
his  wife,  was  unable  to  endure  all  the  horrors  of 
this  scene  of  carnage.  She  died  from  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy." 

The  narrative  proceeds  to  state  that  Mademoi- 
selle Eveillard,  who,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment, 
seized  a  sword  and  engaged  in  deadly  conflict 
with  the  mob,  was  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
powered, when  the  Chancellor,  Emerat,  came  to 
her  rescue,  and  she  eventually  escaped  to  France, 
marked  on  her  countenance  with  an  indcl  ble 
scar,  as  a  token  of  this  dreadful  encounter.  She 
has  been  kindly  received  and  noticed  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  one  of  her  brothers  has  received  pro- 
motion in  the  French  navy. 

There  are  those  in  this  town  who  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  Christian  and  philanthropic 
character  of  the  uiurdcrcd  Consul,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  true  to  his  principles  to  the  last. 
He  was  a  liberal  Roman  Catholic,  and,  like  sev- 
eral others  that  we  could  name,  was  friendly  to  ' 


the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  edition 
of  which,  it  is  said,  was  brought  out  in  Paris, 
partly  at  his  expense.  He  was  a  warm  friend 
of  the  slave,  having  witnessed  much  of  his  suffer- 
ings in  Brazil,  where,  at  two  different  periods, 
he  resided  in  his  consular  capacity.  He  has 
left  behind  him  in  manuscript  an  affecting  ex- 
posure of  the  slave  system,  and  an  indignant 
protest  against  the  oppressor.  He  was  also  an 
earnest  advocate  of  peace,  and  on  one  occasion 
took  his  seat  on  the  platform  at  a  public  meet- 
ing on  this  subjeci,  in  Newcastle.  Like  William 
Penn,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  he  had 
drawn  out  a  plan  for  the  pacification  of  Europe, 
which  he  would  gladly  have  published,  if  he  had 
had  the  means.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  he  conducted  a  democratic  newspaper 
in  Paris,  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Drapeau  du 
Pevph."  Having  resided  in  the  Levant,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land and  South  America,  he  had  seen  much  of 
men  and  things,  and  his  large  heart  sympathised 
with  the  oppressed  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Would  that  there  were  more  like  minded ! 
— Newca&th  (Eng.)  Guardian. 


EMIGRATION  TO  LIBERIA. 

The  people  of  color  are  intently  beginning  to 
consider  that  emigration  to  Liberia  secures  to 
them  and  their  posterity,  social  and  political 
equality,  Iretdom  and  independence.  By  settling 
in  Africa,  they  acquire  a  nationality,  they  aid  in 
the  civilization  and  evangelization  of  the  millions 
of  that  immense  continent,  and  incidentally  de- 
stroy the  accursed  slave  trade  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  rich  and  highly  remunerative  lawful 
commerce. 

Among  the  strong-minded  and  industrious 
colored  men  of  Pennsylvania,  much  attention  is 
seriously  given  to  this  subject,  and  many  are  now 
preparing  to  establish  themselves  in  Liberia.  A 
party  of  about  forty  persons  are  expected  to  start 
next  Spring  from  Chester  county.  Among  them 
will  be  three  ministers  from  the  Ashmore  Insti- 
tute, one  enterprising  man  with  several  thousand 
dollars,  and  others  of  the  most  intelligent  color- 
ed families  in  that  region.  This  company  pro- 
pose commencing  a  new  settlement  on  the  St. 
John's  river,  some  twenty  miles  back  from  the 
Liberian  seaboard.  "  The  Liberian  Emigrant 
Aid  A,s,'ociation"  is  the  title  of  an  organization 
recently  made  among  the  colored  residents  of 
Canonsburg,  Washington  county.  The  purpose 
is  stated  "  to  aid  us  in  seeking  a  land  where  we 
can  exercise  all  those  inalienable  rights  which  we 
believe  God  intended  that  all  men  should  enjoy." 
The  Secretary  is  F.  L.  Chambers,  well  known  as 
the  worthy  janitor  of  Jefferson  College  at  that 
place. 

The  following  letter  just  received  from  P  

II  ,  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  a  man  who 

is  described  as  "  an  honor  to  the  colored  race," 
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will  be  read  -with  interest.  The  paper  of  tlie 
county  in  which  he  resides  further  speaks  of  him 
thus : — 

"  Once  he  was  a  slave.  He  bought  his  free- 
dom, removed  to  this  county,  and  by  industry 
and  good  conduct,  has  succeeded  in  becoming 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  town- 
ship where  he  resides.  He  has  given  his  chil- 
dren a  good  education,  and  he  proposes  to  sell 
his  farm  and  remove  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors, 
where  he  can  be  a  free  man,  and  contribute  to 
the  eluvation  of  his  race  in  such  a  manner  as  he 
can  never  hope  to  do  in  this  country." 

"  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  long;  thought  that  Liberia 
was  the  home  for  the  colored  man.  The  best 
occupation  which  we  have  in  the  United  States 
is  a  very  poor  one.  As  for  my  part,  I  am  bound 
to  make  Liberia  my  home.  If  I  live  to  reach 
that  land  I  purpose  to  settle  in  the  country.  My 
intention  is  to  buy  five  or  six  hundred  acres  of 
land  and  to  go  to  farming  largely.  By  this 
means  I  can  employ  a  great  many  natives  to  la- 
bor, and  thus  enlighten  them.  I  expect  to  keep 
about  two  hundred  head  of  cattle.  If  I  get  my 
price  for  my  land  it  will  come  to  about  $6,500. 
My  movable  property  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
^2,000.  For  instance,  I  have  eight  head  of  fine 
young  horses ;  forty-six  head  of  fine  cattle ;  thirty- 
one  head  of  hogs,  and  plenty  to  feed  them  during 
the  winter,  and  a  quantity  to  sell.  I  also  have 
six  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  dispose  of,  in  ad- 
dition to  considerable  other  movable  property. 
You  will  see  that  I  am  not  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion. If  I  get  anything  like  a  liberal  price  for 
my  place,  I  will  be  able  to  lay  out  one  thousand 
dollars  in  the  Liberia  College." — Pennsylvania 
Inquirer. 


ALL,  ALL  IS  KNOWN  TO  THEE. 

"  When  my  spirit  was  overwhelmed  within  mo,  then  thou 
knewest  my  path." — Psalm  cxlii.  3. 

My  Grod  !  whose  gracious  pity  I  may  claim, 
Calling  thee  "Father,"  sweet  endearing  name  ! 
The  suflferings  of  this  weak  and  weary  frame,- 
All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

From  human  eye  'tis  better  to  conceal 
Much  that  I  suffer,  much  I  hourly  feel. 
But,  0,  this  thought  does  tranquillize  and  heal. 
All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

Each  secret  conflict  with  indwelling  sin. 
Each  sickening  fear,  I  ne'er  the  prize  shall  win. 
Each  pang  from  irritation,  turmoil,  din. 
All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

When  in  the  morning  unrefreshed  I  wake. 
Or  in  the  night  but  little  rest  can  take  ; 
This  brief  appeal  submissively  I  make, 
All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

Nay,  all  by  thee  is  ordered,  chosen,  planned  ; 
Each  drop  that  fills  my  daily  cup,  thy  hand 
Prescribes  for  ills  none  else  can  understand ; 
All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

The  effectual  means  to  cure  what  I  deplore, 
In  me  thy  longed-for  likeness  to  restore, 
Self  to  dethrone,  never  to  govern  more, 
All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 


And  this  continued  feebleness — this  state, 
Which  seems  to  unnerve  and  incapacitate. 
Will  work  the  cure  my  hopes  and  prayers  await, 
That  cure  I  leave  to  Thee. 

Nor  will  the  bitter  draught  distasteful  prove, 
While  I  recall  the  Sou  of  thy  dear  love  ; 
The  cup  Thou  wouldst  not  for  our  sakes  remove. 
That  cup  He  drank  for  me. 

He  drank  it  to  the  dregs — no  drop  remained 
Of  wrath — for  those  whose  cup  of  woe  He  drained; 
Man  ne'er  can  know  what  that  sad  cup  contained; 
All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

And  welcome,  precious,  can  His  spirit  make 
My  little  drop  of  suffering  for  His  sake  ; 
Father  !  the  cup  I  drink,  the  path  I  take, 
All,  all  are  known  to  Thee  ! 
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THE  TWO  PRAYERS. 

"  Two  hands  upon  the  breast. 

And  labor  is  done  ; 
Two  pale  feet  crossed  in  rest. 

The  race  is  won  ; 
Two  eyes  with  coin-weights  shut, 

And  all  tears  cease  ; 
Two  lips  where  grief  is  mute, 

And  wrath  at  peace." 
So  pray  we  oftentimes,  mourning  our  lot ; 
God  in  his  kindness,  answereth  not. 

' '  Two  hands  to  work  addressed, 

Aye  for  his  praise  ; 
Two  feet  that  never  rest 

Walking  his  ways  ; 
Two  eyes  that  look  above. 

Still,  through  all  tears  ; 
Two  lips  that  breathe  but  love. 

Never  more  fears." 
So  pray  we  afterward,  low  at  our  knees  ; 
Pardon  those  erring  prayers  !  Father,  hearthese  ! 


DEEDS  OF  KINDNESS. 

Suppose  the  little  cowslip 

Should  hang  its  golden  cup. 
And  say,  "I'm  such  a  tiny  flower 

I'd  better  not  grow  up  :" 
How  many  a  weary  traveller 

Would  miss  its  fragrant  smell ! 
How  many  a  little  child  would  grieve 

To  lose  it  from  the  dell ! 

Suppose  the  glistening  dewdrop 

Upon  the  grass  should  say, 
"  What  can  a  little  dewdrop  do  ? 

I'd  better  roll  away  ;" 
The  blade  on  which  it  rested, 

Before  the  day  was  done. 
Without  a  drop  to  moisten  it, 

Would  wither  in  the  sun. 

Suppose  the  little  breezes, 

Upon  a  summer's  day, 
Should  think  themselves  too  small  to  cool 

The  traveller  on  his  way  ; 
Who  would  miss  the  smallest 

And  softest  ones  that  blow. 
And  think  they  made  a  great  mistake 

If  they  were  talking  so  ? 

How  many  deeds  of  kindness 
A  little  child  may  do. 
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Altlioiigli  it  has  so  little  strength, 

And  little  wisdom  too. 
It  wants  a  loving  spirit, 

Much  more  than  strength,  to  prove 
How  many  things  a  child  may  do 

For  others  by  bis  love. 

N.  Y.  Evangelist. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

FoEEiGN  Intelligesce. — Liverpool  advices  to  the  5th 
inst.  have  been  received.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
intelligence  is  still  warlike.  It  was  stated  that  Lord 
Cowley  was  commissioned  to  propose  to  Austria  that 
she  should  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Papal 
States,  France  doing  the  same ;  should  renounce 
all  treaties  with  Italian  sovereigns  made  since  1815, 
and  should  occupy  in  future  no  Italian  State,  even 
if  invited  by  its  sovereign  ;  her  rights  to  Lombardy 
being  secured  to  her.  The  great  powers  to  use  their 
united  influence  to  obtain  reforms  in  Italy,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  order.  Austria  was  report- 
ed to  have  made  counter  propositions,  which  would 
be  referred  to  the  British  government.  The  Pope  had 
formally  announced  to  the  French  and  Austrian  am- 
bassadors, that  his  government  being  now  strong 
enough  for  its  own  security,  he  was  ready  to  enter 
into  arrangements  for  the  simultaneous  evacuation 
of  his  territories  by  the  French  and  Austrian  armies. 
It  was  doubted  whether  France  would  comply  with 
the  request. 

Gkeat  Bhitain.— The  Ministry  had  introduced  a 
bill  for  Parliamentary  Eeform  iuto^the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Three  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  resigned, 
on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the  measure.  The 
bill  extends  the  elective  franchise  to  depositors  in  a 
savings  bank  to  the  amount  of  $300  ;  house  lodgers 
who  pay  $2  per  week  ;  pensioners  of  §100  per  annum  ; 
holders  of  S250  per  annum  in  funds  or  East  India 
stock  ;  graduates  of  the  universities,  ministers  either 
of  the  Established  Church  or  Dissenters,  legal  prac- 
titioners, physicians  and  certified  school  masters  ;  and 
to  holders  of  copyholds  and  long  leaseholds  of  the 
value  of  $25  per  anniim.  Persons  in  the  actual  ser- 
vice of  the  government  in  dockyards  or  factories  con- 
nected with  the  army  or  navy  are  disqualified  from 
voting  while  so  employed,  and  for  one  month  after- 
wards. The  payment  of  travelling  expenses  of 
voters  by  the  candidates  is  made  illegal,  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  increasing  the  facilities  of  voting 
so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary. 

France. — All  classes  of  the  population,  except 
some  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  army,  are  said  to  manifest 
a  very  decided  disinclination  for  war,  and  this  fact, 
which  is  believed  to  be  very  displeasing  to  the  Em- 
peror, is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  anticipating 
a  peaceable  settlement  of  difficulties.  Large  bodies 
of  troops  from  Algiers  had  been  landed  at  Marseilles, 
where  military  stores  and  provisions  were  said  to  be 
accumulated  in  greater  quantities  than  Uurijig  tlie 
war  in  the  Crimea. 

Germaky. — Much  uneasiness  exists  in  some  of  the 
States,  relative  to  the  designs  of  France.  Thirty- 
nine  members  of  the  Wurtemberg  Chamber  have  is- 
sued an  address,  representing  that  the  French  arma- 
ments are  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  vassal  states 
for  the  Napoleon  dynasty.  The  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Frankfort  have  nnanimously  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  Germany, 
and  a  similar  feeling  is  shown  in  the  Hanoverian  Di- 
et. A  continuance  of  tlie  French  Emperor's  present 
course  would  probably  induce  tlie  German  States  to 
join  with  Austria  against  him. 

Russia. — An  estimate  has  been  prepared  of  the  ex- 
pense of  establishing  an  electric  telegraph  across  the 


whole  of  Eastern  Russia  and  Siberia,  ending  at  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  Emperor  has  granted  permission 
to  a  joint  stock  company  to  construct  a  railroad  from 
the  Don  to  the  Volga,  which  would  bring  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  Central  Asia  into  communication  with  Wes- 
tern Euro]3e  by  means  of  the  Black  Sea. 

India. — Recent  accounts  announce  the  complete 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Oude.  Nena  Sahib, 
the  principal  rebel  leader,  was  still  in  Nepaul. 

China. — Lord  Elgin's  expedition  up  the  Yang-tse 
Kiaug  ascended  to  Hangkow,  lat.  30°  32'  N.,  long. 
114"  13'  E.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  successful. 
During  his  stay  at  that  place  the  river  fell  so  much 
that  two  of  his  steamers  could  not  return,  and  were 
left  behind  to  remain  till  spring.  Some  fighting  had 
occurred  near  Canton  between  some  English  troops 
and  the  Chinese. 

South  America. — President  Lopez  of  Paraguay  has 
accepted  the  mediation  of  Brazil,  in  the  difficulty  with 
the  United  States.  Urquiza,  Presfdent  of  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  has  also  offered  his  good  offices 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  American  squadron,  at 
the  last  accounts,  was  at  Rosario,  and  was  to  proceed 
to  Corrientes,  and  remain  there  while  the  Commis- 
sioner visited  Assumption,  to  have  an  interview  with 
Lopez. 

Domestic. — The  late  Arkansas  Legislature  passed  a 
law,  to  take  effect  in  the  First  month  next,  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  free  colored  persons  on  boats 
navigating  the  rivers  of  that  State,  on  penalty  of  a 
fine  upon  the  person  having  charge  of  such  boat,  of 
from  §500  to  $1,000,  and  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  months. 

In  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  the  African  Appren- 
tice bill  of  last  session,  a  virtual  renewal  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  5th  inst.,  and  laid  upon  the 
table  by  a  vote  of  37  to  17.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  was  also  laid  on  the  table,  thus  effectually 
disposing  of  the  bill  for  this  sesr  ju. 

A  bill  to  pi-event  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
North  Carolina,  has  been  recently  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  that  State,  after  a  warm 
debate. 

A  "Personal  Liberty  bill"  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  It  declares  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  to  be  a  writ  of  right  and  to  be  grant- 
ed of  course,  provides  for  a  trial  by  jury  for  any  per- 
son claimed  as  a  slave,  and  makes  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  final,  the  alleged  fugitive  to  be  admitted  to  bail 
while  the  case  is  pending.  The  title  of  the  claimant 
must  be  proved  by  two  credible  witnesses,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  claimant  being  excluded,  and  no  con- 
fession of  the  party  claimed  being  admitted  as  evi- 
dence. Ko  officer  of  the  Commonwealth  may,  in  any 
manner,  aid  in  returning  a  fugitive,  nor  shall  the 
prisons  of  the  State  be  used  for  his  detention.  The 
bill  is  not  thought  likely  to  pass  this  session.  A  bill 
of  similar  or  more  thorough  character  is  before  the 
New  York  Legislature. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  a  special  session  of 
Congress  will  not  be  called. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Leavenworth  city,  Kansas,  is 
astonishing.  Although  only  four  years  old,  it  con- 
tains a  poijulation  of  10,400,  with  an  assessed  valua- 

!  tion  of  §3,871,375.  It  has  nine  churches,  ten  schools, 
four  daily  and  four  weekly  papers,  seven  job  printing 
offices,  eighty-nine  lawyers,  and  forty  doctors. 

A  bridge  to  span  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Paul,  Min- 

I  nesota,  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  the  last  stone 
pier  was  finished  on  the  25th  ult.  On  either  side  of 
the  river  channel,  at  a  distance  of  240  feet  apart,  two 

I  stone  piers  rise  about  90  feet  from  the  water.  At  the 
last  accounts,  the  structure  was  being  pushed  forward 

,  with  all  possible  rapidity. 
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ON   THE  RISE  AND  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
BY  JOHN  KITCHIKG,  M.K.C.S. 

The  Religious  and  Social  State  of  England  at 
the  time  of  George  Fox. 
When  the  idea  first  occurred  to  me,  now  seve- 
ral months  ago,  of  writing  a  paper  for  one  of  these 
evening  meetings,  it  was  connected  with  the  be- 
lief that  some  misapprehension  existed  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  not  belonging  to  our 
Society,  and  of  some  even  within  our  own  pale, 
as  to  the  nature  and  pretensions  of  what  is  called 
Quakerism. 

The  notion  has,  I  believe,  prevailed,  rather  in 
an  implied  than  an  acknowledged  form,  that  our 
Society  had  embraced  doctrines  and  instituted 
practices  which  were  founded  upon  some  sup- 
posed discovery,  or  the  bestowal  of  some  revela- 
tion to  its  founders,  not  granted  to  other  unpre- 
judiced readers  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  not 
vouchsafed  to  ordinary  men  whose  minds  should 
be  equally  open  to  the  reception  of  Divine  Truth. 

As  we  meet,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing our  minds  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of 
some  of  those  subjects  which  are  calculated  to 
promote  our  religious  improvement,  as  well  as 
to  interest  the  understanding,  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  useful  exercise,  if  we  were  to  revert  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  views  were  first 
promulgated,  and  those  practices  resulting  from 
them  first  adopted,  which  gave  rise  to  our  exist- 
ence as  a  distinct  people,  and  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  became  soon  afterwards  designated  as 
Quakerism  ;  and  were  then  briefly  to  explain  in 
what  the  objects  and  the  essence  of  Quakerism 
really  consist. 


It  appeared  to  me  that  this  examination  would 
show  that  Quakerism,  as  professed  by  George  Fox 
and  his  early  adherents,  resulted  naturally,  in  the 
state  of  things  which  they  saw  around  them,  from 
the  independent  and  single  recourse  which  thej 
had,  in  forming  their  religious  opinions  and  prac- 
tices, to  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  and  that  they  had  no 
other  alternative  but  to  follow  the  course  they 
did,  of  separating  themselves  from  all  other  re- 
ligious bodies,  and  establishing  a  church  whose 
mode  of  worship  and  forms  of  government  should 
be  consistent  with  scriptural  principles. 

This  view  of  the  subject  appeared,  on  closer 
inspection,  to  resolve  itself  essentially  into  three 
,  distinct  ideas,  to  elucidate  which  it  would  be  re- 
quired, in  the  first  place,  to  take  a  review  of  the 
I  religious  and  social  features  of  the  period  in 
which  Friends  arose,  and  thus  to  show  that  an 
I  absolute  necessity  existed  for  a  religious  reform. 
In  the  second  place,  to  show  that  George  Fox 
j  and  our  early  Friends  believed  that  they  were 
'  called  upon  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  restore, 
in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  the  primitive  Chris- 
I  tianity  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  thus  to  exhibit  Friends  as  endeavoring  to 
eflfect  the  religious  reform  which  was  so  urgently 
needed.    And  in  the  third  place  to  show,  from 
the  collective  and  individual  writings  of  Friends, 
what  Quakerism  really  is,  and  that  it  does,  by  its 
harmonious  consistency,  and  the  strict  coherence 
of  its  several  parts,  come  up  to  the  standard  which 
its  founders  proposed,  and  is  entitled  to  the  desig- 
nation of  a  true  Christian  philosophy. 

The  attempt  to  carry  out  this  idea  was  soon 
discovered  to  require  an  extent  of  elucidation 
quite  incompatible  with  the  scope  of  a  single 
paper,  and  I  have  therefore  found  it  necessary  to 
confine  the  present  Essay  to  the  execution  of  the 
first  part  of  the  plan,  and  to  reserve  the  other 
two  branches  of  it  for  some  future  opportunities, 
if  such  should  occur. 

I  therefore  propose  merely  to  give  thi.';  evening 
a  short  sketch  of  English  society,  as  regards  its 
religious  state,  at  the  time  of  George  Fox's  first 
public  appearance ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  people 
and  their  spiritual  guides  was  so  low  as  to  compel 
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George  Fox,  in  looking  solely  to  original  foun- 
tains of  spiritual  instruction,  to  separate  himself 
entirely  from  all  existing  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments, and  thus  to  become  the  founder  of  a  dis- 
tinct Society. 

When  George  Fox  first  appeared  upon  the 
religious  platform  of  his  time,  more  than  sixteen 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  Christian  religion 
first  emanated  from  the  lips  of  its  Divine  founder, 
and  in  its  pristine  purity  it  had  long  since  disap- 
peared from  nearly  every  nation  of  the  earth.  It 
had  been  gradually  enveloped  in  a  shroud  of 
ceremonies  and  external  symbols  so  dense,  that 
the  genuine  and  spiritual  essence  of  it  was  not 
perceptible  to  the  minds  of  the  deluded  multi- 
tude. An  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  had  inter- 
posed themselves  between  it  and  the  people,  and 
dealt  it  out  in  such  portions,  and  mixed  with 
such  adulterations,  as  would  best  serve  to  promote 
their  own  ends,  of  sustaining  their  influence  and 
securing  large  emoluments. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  worldly-mindedness  and  the  arro- 
gance of  ecclesiastics  had  raised  a  veil  between 
Christ,  the  real  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the 
people.  The  supineness  and  indifference  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  their  willingness  to  en- 
trust their  eternal  interests  to  the  keeping  and 
management  of  their  pastors,  had  favored  the 
pretensions  and  encroachments  of  the  latter,  till 
a  spiritual  tyranny  grew  up,  as  despotic  over  the 
minds  of  men  as  political  oppression  ever  was 
over  their  bodies. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  degeneracy, 
men  forgot  (they  do  not  sufficiently  remember 
even  now)  that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  an 
intermediate  one.  The  origin  of  this  corrup- 
tion, which  continually  increased  by  degrees, 
is  to  be  sought  in  a  remote  period  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Very  soon  after  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  the  clergy  set  up  a  claim  to  be  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  divine  will  to  the  people,  and  the 
possessors  of  spiritual  authority  over  them.  They 
soon  began  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
themselves  and  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  to 
establish  a  confused  and  mistaken  imitation  of 
the  exploded  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  was  a 
dispensation  of  human  mediation.  Hence  a  new 
priesthood  arose,  having  no  scriptural  authentici- 
ty, and  whose  influence  on  that  account  could 
only  be  exerted  to  the  obscuration  and  injury  of 
that  new  and  spiritual  religion  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  interior  life  of  men,  and  could 
not  be  fulfilled  by  any  outward  and  ceremonial 
observances. 

In  process  of  time,  these  priests,  as  they  mis- 
took their  relations  to  the  flocks  over  which  they 
exercised  spiritual  authority,  equally  misappre- 
hended their  relations  to  each  other,  and  by  de- 
grees suffered  tlicmselves  to  be  reduced  to  a  state 
of  subordination  to  one  of  their  own  order,  and 
the  claim  of  ascendency  over  the  rest  was,  after 
many  jealousies  and  conflicts,  gradually  ceded  to 


the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  thus  became  acknow- 
ledged as  the  head  of  the  whole  Christian  Churc)  , 
and  was  styled  the  Father,  or  Pope.  The  philoso- 
phic and  profound  Neander  explains  the  successive 
corruptions  which  crept  into  the  Christian  Church, 
in  a  manner  agreeing  very  much  with  these  out- 
lines. He  attributes  them,  however,  more  to  the 
mixture  of  barbarous  notions  with  Christian  senti- 
ments, than  to  the  gradual  modelling  of  the 
Christian  theocracy  upon  the  Jewish  pattern,  or 
to  the  designing  and  selfish  arrogance  of  church- 
men themselves.  "  The  above-mentioned  inter- 
mixture," says  he,  "  of  Christianity  with  foreign 
elements,  may  be  properly  traced  to  such  causes 
as  the  following  : — that  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  had  been  degraded  from  man's  spirit  and  in- 
ward being,  and  made  sensuous  and  outward  j  that 
in  place  of  the  progressive  inward  and  spiritual 
union  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through  faith,  had 
been  substituted  a  progressive  outward  mediation 
with  it  by  means  of  certain  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies ; — and  that  in  place  of  the  universal  spiritual 
priesthood  of  Christians,  had  been  substituted  a 
special  outward  priesthood,  as  the  only  medium 
betwixt  man  and  God's  kingdom ; — so  that  the 
idea  of  this  kingdom  was  gradually  reduced  to 
the  form  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy." 

The  Church  of  Christ  having  thus  taken  the 
shape  of  an  outward  visible  theocracy,  it  followed 
as  a  general  consequence  that  in  a  multitude  of 
ways  the  different  Jewish  and  Christian  points  of 
view  were  often  confounded  together. 

The  assumption  by  the  Pope  of  the  title  of 
Pontifex  Maximus,  or  High  Priest,  well  repre- 
sents either  the  extent  to  which  the  Jewish  idea 
had  been  carried,  or  the  heathenish  idea  of 
Neander. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  idea,  however, 
which  presided  over  the  origin  of  this  sensuous 
corruption,  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  supplanted  by  outward  ceremonials 
and  ecclesiastical  forms,  to  an  extent  which  did 
indeed  nearly  equal  the  types  and  symbols  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  Instead  of  the  ordinances, 
which  were  to  be  literally  obeyed,  of  the  Jewish 
law,  the  Christian  priesthood  substituted  the 
New  Testament,  which  they  almost  deified  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  the 
letter  of  which,  in  their  ceremonies,  they  exact- 
ed a  rigid  observance,  as  if  there  was  rather  a 
change  of  the  statute,  to  which  literal  obedience 
was  to  be  the  one  condition  of  obtaining  salva- 
tion, than  the  abolition  of  an  old  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  and  higher  covenant,  which 
required  a  conformity  in  the  spiritual  life,  in 
place  of  an  outward  and  punctilious  obedience 
to  the  letter.  In  lieu  of  the  Levites  for  priests, 
they  had  the  clergy,  who,  if  they  did  not  reckon 
a  lineal  descent  from  the  house  of  Levi,  had  the 
adoption  into  the  priesthood  conferred  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands  of  one  in  the  true  line  of  the 
Apostolical  succession.  Tithes  had  been  for 
many  centuries  re-established  on  the  Levitical 
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model.  Church-rates  dated  from  nearly  equal 
antiquity. 

The  Jewish  idea  in  regard  to  tithes  is  most 
candidly  avowed  by  a  priestly  writer  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  J.  Glroome; 
in  whose  work,  "  On  the  Honor  and  Dignity 
of  the  Clergy,'-"  occurs  this  passage :  "  Now, 
if  such  a  provision  were  possible  to  be  made, 
the  Christian  clergy  ought  to  have  as  much,  and 
not  be  inferior  to  the  Jewish  in  the  judgment  of 
St.  Paul.  Upon  which  words  I  conclude,  that, 
if  the  people  of  God  are  both  able  and  willing 
to  show  their  thankfulness  to  Christ  their  Saviour, 
so  as  to  honor  him  with  their  wealth  after  the 
example  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  no  law  of 
God  or  nature  does  prohibit,  the  plain  ordinance 
of  Christ  does  appoint  the  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  large  and  ample  a  share  out  of  his  own,  as 
ever  the  priests  under  the  law  did  enjoy :  for 
what  stronger  proof  can  men  expect  than  these 
words  of  the  blessed  Apostle, — '  Even  so  hath 
the  Lord  ordained.'" — J.  Groome,-p.  26. 

In  lieu  of  the  temple  and  the  holiest  of  all 
within  the  veil,  they  had  the  proud  Cathedral 
and  the  consecrated  Church,  with  their  altars 
and  altar  screen,  into  which  no  man  might  enter 
with  head  covered,  as  into  the  house  of  God,  in 
defiance  of  his  own  solemn  declaration  :  "  God 
that  made  the  world  and  all  things  that  are 
therein,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands."  Neither  were  the  mitre  and  ephod  of 
the  Levitical  priest  without  their  representatives 
in  the  stole  and  vestments  of  the  Christian 
clergy. 

In  all  these  things  the  outward  and  typical 
system  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  perpetu- 
ated under  that  more  spiritual  dispensation  which 
was  expressly  introduced  for  its  abolition,  and  all 
these  things  were  left  in  much  of  their  force  and 
efficacy  by  that  reformation,  which,  in  abolishing 
in  this  country  the  headship  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tifex  Slaximus,  served  rather  to  transfer  the  crown 
of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  from  a  foreign  poten- 
tate to  a  domestic  tyrant,  than  to  substitute  the 
spiritual  reality  for  the  external  symbol.  Indeed 
the  reformation  of  the  preceding  century  did 
little  more  than  cut  ofl"  the  tallest  head  from  the 
hydra  of  Christian  Judaism,  and  left  all  the 
others  in  full  and  pernicious  vitality.  Beyond 
the  abolition  of  some  forms  and  idolatries  pecu- 
liar to  the  papacy,  and  of  spiritual  bondage  to  a 
foreign  prince,  the  higher  and  grander  signifi- 
cance of  Luther's  reformation  was  not  perceived 
by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  that  great  move- 
ment efi"ected  little  for  England  but  the  exchange 
of  one  foreign  pontiff,  supreme  in  his  arrogance, 
for  one  great  pope  at  home  in  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  many  other  little  ones  in  the  persons  of 
their  priests. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  lower  the  esti- 
mate in  which  we  rightly  hold  the  many  worthy 
and  gifted  men  who  contributed  by  a  memorable 
succession  of  noble  testimonies  to  spiritual  truth, 
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from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  Henry  VII., 
to  effect  the  reformation  in  this  country,  or  to  un- 
derrate the  value  of  their  spiritual  labors ;  but  I 
am  alluding  to  the  general  recognition  of  those 
truths,  and  their  pervasion  amongst  the  minds  of 
the  people  at  large. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Eeview. 

"  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  art  very  much  given  to 
religion." 

In  Friends'  Review,  p.  371,  of  the  current 
volume,  the  above  words  are  given  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Paul's  appeal  to  the  Athenians,  instead 
of  the  common  version,  "  I  perceive  that  in  all 
things  ye  are  too  superstitious."  Apprehend- 
ing the  difference  in  the  translation  may  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  others,  as  well 
as  myself,  I  am  willing  to  give  the  reasons  that 
have  induced  me  to  accept  the  revised  reading. 

That  some  Greek  words  should  have  several 
significations,  and  that  sometimes  the  translators 
may  have  used  a  word  in  one  signification  and 
sometimes  in  another,  ought  not  to  surprise  us, 
any  more  than  the  discovery  that  some  English 
words  are  occasionally  used  with  different  mean- 
ings. Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  English  word 
"fast,"  and  we  have  "  firmly  fixed "  quick  in 
motion j"  and  "abstinence  from  food,"  besides 
some  other  significations.  We  determine  the 
meaning  of  an  English  word,  in  part,  by  the 
meaning  of  other  words  connected  with  it — 
agreeably  to  the  idiom  of  our  language.  This  is 
comparatively  an  easy  task,  we  having  been 
familiar  with  it  from  our  childhood ;  but  when 
we  undertake  to  set  forth  in  one  language  a 
sentiment  we  find  expressed  in  another,  and 
that  a  dead  language,  it  is  necessary,  we  are  told, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  "  think  in  Hebrew,  in 
Greek,  or  in  Latin,"  as  well  as  in  English,  if 
these  are  the  languages  concerned.  Several 
illustrations  might  be  given,  but  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  Greek 
word  "  deisidainionesteros." 

Annotators  assure  us  that  although  translated 
in  the  common  version  "  too  superstitious,"  it 
might  with  great  propriety  be  rendered  as  at  the 
head  of  this  communication,  or  "  very  pious  votaries 
of  religion."  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Paul 
would,  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  his  address, 
use  language  calculated  to  offend  the  Athenians ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  Festus,  speaking  to  King 
Agrippa,  who  was  a  Jew,  would  brand  his  reli- 
gion with  the  odious  name  of  "  superstition," 
taking  that  word  in  a  had  sense,  but  would  ob- 
serve the  same  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
as  was  observed  by  Claudius,  when  in  his  edict 
he  commands  the  J ews  not  to  vilify  the  religion 
(deisidaimonias)  of  other  countries. 

"  The  Apostle,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "  knew 
that  in  addressing  the  Athenians  he  employed  a 
term  which  could  not  be  offensive  to  them.  In- 
deed, his  manner  of  introducing  his  subject 
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shows  a  desire  of  softening  the  disapprobation 
which  his  words  imply,  and  from  which  he  took 
occasion  to  expound  the  principles  of  a  more 
sublime  theology.  Everything,  in  the  turn  of 
his  expression,  shows  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
tell  them,  in  the  mildest  terms,  what  he  found 
censurable  in  their  devotions,  and  thence  to  take 
occasion  of  preaching  to  them  the  only  true 
God." 

But  what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  on 
account  of  the  reputation  of  the  author,  is  the 
testimony  of  Josephus.  The  word  is  used  by 
him  in  the  like  good  sense,  not  only  where  a 
Heathen  calls  the  Pagan  religion  deisidmmonias, 
or  where  the  Jewish  religion  is  spoken  of  by  this 
name  in  several  edicts  that  were  made  in  its 
favor  by  the  Romans,  but  also  where  the  his- 
torian is  expressing  his  own  thoughts  in  his  own 
words.  Thus,  of  King  Manasseh,  after  his  re- 
pentance and  restoration,  he  says,  "  that  he  strove 
to  behave  in  the  most  religious  (deisidaimonia) 
manner  towards  Grod." 

With  these-things  before  us,  and  remembering 
with  thankfulness  that  "  whatsoever  things  were 
written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning," 
it  seems  not  only  allowable,  but  desirable,  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
means  placed  at  our  disposal  to  understand  what 
we  read,  and  if  we  do  this,  accompanied  with 
sincere  desires  to  have  our  spiritual  eyes  anoint- 
ed with  the  "  eye-salve"  of  the  Kingdom,  we 
may  reverently  participate  with  them  who, 
through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, might  have  hope."  H.  M. 


"  GRAPES  IN  THE  VFILDERNESS." 

In  Hosea  ix.  10,  the  Lord  says,  "  /  found 
hrael  like  grapes  in  the  wilderness."  He  is  tell- 
ing of  his  gladness  in  finding  these  lost  sheep, 
his  delight  in  taking  them  up  when  they  were 
wayward,  sinful,  wandering  souls.  It  gave  him 
great  joy  to  save  them.  It  was  as  refreshing  to 
him  as  is  a  cluster  of  grapes  to  a  traveller  in  the 
weary  wilderness,  whose  lips  are  parched,  and 
whose  eyes  have  long  rested  on  barrenness,  and 
who  hails  with  satisfaction  and  delight  the  sight 
of  a  vine  and  its  juicy  grapes.  Dr.  Livingstone 
gives  an  instance  of  this  feeling  : — "  In  latitude 
18  deg.  we  were  rewarded  with  a  sight  which  we 
ihad  not  enjoyed  for  a  year  before,  large  patches 
of  grape  bearing  vines.  There  they  stood  before 
my  eyes."  The  traveller  thus  gives  utterance  to 
his  delight :  "  The  sight  was  so  entirely  unex- 
pected that  I  stood  for  some  time  gazing  at  the 
clusters  of  grapes  with  which  they  were  loaded, 
with  no  more  thought  of  plucking  than  if  I  had 
been  beholding  them  in  a  dream."  Be  sure, 
young  readers,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  welcome 
your  return  to  him.  No  fear  of  his  casting  you 
ouL  No  :  your  coming  will  be  to  him  as  plea- 
sant as  are  grapes  in  the  wilderness  to  a  traveller; 
the  very  sight  of  your  first  arising  to  go  will  be 


as  when  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  gladdened  by 
the  green  leaves  and  hanging  branches  of  the 
vine.  And  surely  you  cannot  do  anything  more 
really  satisfying  to  the  Lord  than  bringing 
others,  as  Philip  brought  Nathanael  to  Jesus. 
You  are  bringing,  as  it  were,  grapes  to  the  lips ; 
you  are  giving  joy  to  God,  who  waiteth  to  be 
gracious.  He  has  infinite  pleasure  in  souls  that 
return  to  him  and  live. — Leisure  Hour. 

From  the  British  Friend. 
COOLIE  IMMIGRATION. 

London,  16th  of  2d  Month,  1859. 

The  following  Memorial,  on  the  evils  of  the 
traffic  in  Coolies,  and  their  importation  underthe 
name  of  free  emigrants,  was  presented  yesterday 
on  behalf  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  to 
the  Earl  of  Derby.  It  was  read  by  a  member  of 
the  Deputation,  and  courteously  received  : — 
To  the  Earl  of  Derby,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Tinder  a  serious  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  we  respectfully  ask  the  Earl  of  Derby  to 
listen  to  our  plea,  in  relation  to  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  question  for  increasing  the  supply  of 
labor  to  the  West  Indies  by  the  introduction  of 
Coolies. 

More  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  our  pre- 
decessors in  religious  profession  felt  it  to  be  a 
Christian  duty  to  bear  a  public  testimony  against 
the  African  Slave  Trade,  as  well  as  against  the 
assumption  of  man  to  hold  property  Ih  his  fellow- 
man.  We  rejoiced,  with  thanksgiving  unto  Grod, 
when  the  government  of  this  country  abolished 
the  Slave  Trade ;  and  especially,  when  the  great 
measure  of  the  emancipation  of  all  those  in  bon- 
dage under  British  rule  was  accomplished.  And 
it  afibrds  us  satisfaction  that  in  now  presenting 
ourselves  to  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  we 
come  before  one  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
this  great  act  of  justice  and  mercy. 

Since  that  period,  we  have  marked  the  perse- 
vering endeavors  of  successive  administrations, 
to  induce  other  nations  to  follow  a  similar  course  ; 
and  we  allude  with  pleasure  to  recent  efforts  put 
forth  to  prevail  on  the  French  government  to 
abandon  its  so-called  scheme  of  Free  Immigra- 
tion— a  scheme  which  the  late  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  as  well  as  the  Earl  of  Derby  him- 
self, in  his  place  in  parliament,  condemned  as 
"  identical  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  with  the 
Slave  Trade  itself" 

But  whilst  this  nation  has  thus  been  holding 
up  the  standard  of  justice  and  humanity,  we 
deeply  regret  to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
that  many  of  the  late  plans  for  the  introduction 
of  labor  into  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  have 
been  of  a  character  greatly  to  weaken,  if  not  to 
paralyze,  this  course  of  action. 

It  is  the  unquestionable  right  of  man  to  change 
his  residence  from  one  country  to  another,  when 
he  can  do  it  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  free  will 
and  independent  judgment.  But,  in  our  appre- 
hension, inevitable  evils  must  attend  the  mea- 
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sures  projected,  or  now  in  operation,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  labor  to  the  British  colonies. 

Private  evidence  of  a  reliable  character,  con- 
firmed by  official  reports,  proves  that  the  Coolies 
who  are  thus  engaged  are,  in  most  instances,  in- 
competent to  understand  the  nature  of  the  agree- 
ments into  which  they  enter.  They  are  often 
induced  to  leave  their  country  on  false  and  fraud- 
ulent representations,  and  only  learn  when  too 
late,  the  real  nature  of  the  contracts  to  which 
they  are  committed. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  them,  their  treatment 
on  the  voyage  leading  to  numerous  suicides,  with 
the  diseases  incident  to  their  confinement  on 
ship-board,  concur  in  producing  an  amount  of 
mortality  which  is  stated,  on  official  authority,  to 
be  "shocking  to  humanity,  and  disgraceful  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  traffic  is  carried  on." 

Few  of  those  who  reach  the  place  of  destina- 
tion meet  with  efficient  and  permanent  protec- 
tion, or  are  permitted  to  make  choice  of  their 
employers. 

It  appears  to  us  a  manifest  injustice  to  the 
emancipated  laborer,  to  tax  him,  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  any  portion  of  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  importation  of  foreigners  to  compete  with 
him  in  the  earning  of  an  honest  livelihood  ;  and 
it  is,  in  our  apprehension,  highly  objectionable 
to  introduce  a  degraded  heathen  population,  to 
be  associated  with  many  who  have  recently  been 
brought  to  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel. 

We  fully  admit  that  many  instances  have  oc- 
curred, especially  in  the  Mauritius,  in  which  en- 
gagements have  been  kept,  and  the  emigrants 
have  returned  home,  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service,  even  benefited  by  the  transac- 
tion ;  but  the  Mauritius  is  a  colony  comparative- 
ly near  to  the  native  residence  of  the  Coolies  : 
and  we  submit  that  these  are  the  exceptions, 
rather  than  the  general  result  of  the  system. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  cupidity  of  man,  and  such 
his  love  of  arbitrary  power,  that  we  have  no  con- 
fidence that  any  regulations,  however  humanely 
designed  and  wisely  framed,  will  be  efl'ectually 
carried  out,  in  colonies  in  which,  for  so  many 
ages,  slavery  has  existed.  That  the  poor  immi- 
grant, ignorant  of  the  language,  should  be  able 
to  obtain  justice  and  protection,  is  rendered  still 
more  improbable  by  the  fact,  that  the  magistrates 
are  themselves,  with  few  exceptions,  employers, 
— and  therefore  judges  in  their  own  cause. 

In  the  various  projects  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, there  are  so  many  features  in  common 
with  the  slave  trade,  that  they  afford  some  of 
the  most  plausible  pretexts  for  the  continuance 
of  that  system  ;  and  one  of  the  most  painful  facts 
in  connection  with  the  subject  is,  that  British 
vessels  are  employed  to  transport  the  victims  of 
the  Coolie-traffic,  to  colonies  in  which  slavery 
still  exists,  where,  in  all  probability,  they  will  be 
doomed  to  a  life  of  oppression  and  misery. 

Gladly  do  we  call  to  mind  the  noble  declara- 
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tion  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  that 
the  slave  trade  is  "  a  scourge  which  desolates 
Africa,  degrades  Europe,  and  afflicts  humanity." 
And  we  would  respectfully  add  our  conviction 
that,  after  Great  Britain  has  paid  so  costly  a 
price  to  emancipate  the  slaves  in  her  own  colo- 
nies, this  country  ought  not  now  to  be  called 
upon  to  sanction  schemes  of  immigration,  which 
will  introduce  a  system  so  nearly  allied  to  slavery. 
In  our  apprehension  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  loudly  call  upon  our  rulers  scrupulously  to 
guard  against  every  act  of  British  subjects  which 
can  be  construed  as  countenancing,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  either  slavery  or  the  slave  trade. 

We  therefore  earnestly  entreat  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  the  government  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  not  to  sanction  or  allow  the  acts  of  any 
West  Indian  legislature  for  the  importation  of 
Coolies,  and  to  use  their  efforts  to  counteract  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  which  result  from  those 
now  in  operation.  And  may  our  rulers  so  main- 
tain inviolate  the  principles  of  justice,  mercy, 
and  truth,  in  all  their  proceedings,  as  that  they 
may,  consistently,  commend  and  advocate  them 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  a  meeting  repre- 
senting the  religious  Society  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  held  in  London  the  21st  of  1st  Month, 
1859.  Robert  Alsop,  Ghrh. 


THE  PASSES  OF  LEBANON — SIDON,  SAREPTA — 
TYRE. 

Our  road  was  wild  and  rough  for  a  time,  not 
marked  by  any  object  of  interest.  Suddenly  we 
found  ourselves  upon  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine, 
down  the  precipitous  side  of  which  we  had  to 
descend  by  a  rocky  road  no  better  than  a  sheep- 
path.  After  a  little  difficulty,  but  no  evil,  we 
reached  the  wooded  bottom  of  the  dell,  through 
which  were  flowing  the  rapid  waters  of  the 
Hashani,  now  beginning  to  swell  a  little,  as  if 
there  had  been  rain  farther  up,  or  as  if  the 
snows  of  the  two  Lebanons  had  begun  to  melt. 
As  there  was  no  bridge,  we  had  to  ford  it  as  best 
we  could. 

Up  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  we  pushed, 
passing  AMI,  a  village  upon  an  apparently  artifi- 
cial mound,  the  ancient  Abel  of  Scripture  (2 
Sam.  XX.  14,  15,  18 ;  2  Kings  xv.  29),  which 
lay  near  to  Beth-Maachah.  It  was  to  Abel  that 
Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  the  Benjamite,  fled  in 
his  rebellion  against  David,  pursued  by  Joab  and 
the  men  of  Judah.  It  was  here  that  the  wise 
woman  of  the  city  persuaded  the  citizens  not  to 
resist,  but  to  "  cut  ofi"  the  head  of  Sheba  and 
cast  it  out  to  Joab."  It  was  here  that  they  were 
wont  to  speak  in  old  time,  saying, — "  They  shall 
surely  ask  counsel  at  Abel,  and  so  they  ended 
the  matter,"  (2  Sam.  xx.  18).* 

*The  expression  "a  mother  in  Israel,"  used  in 
this  passage,  has  been  generally  referred  to  the  wise 
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But  now  we  have  to  pass  down  again  into  an- 
other glen,  not  quite  so  steep  and  rugged  as  the 
former.  It  is  the  glen  of  the  Derdarali,  a  smaller 
stream  than  the  Hasbani;  barer,  perhaps,  also, 
but  still  wild  and  beautiful. 

The  day  was  not  brightening;  the  clouds  were 
drawing  closer  to  each  other,  and  on  the  hill-tops 
mists  were  gathering,  as  if  brought  up  by  the 
west  wind  from  the  sea.  Right  before  us,  at  the 
distance  apparently  of  four  or  five  miles,  rose  a 
height,  round  whose  top  a  special  mist-wreath 
seemed  to  have  gathered.  A  breeze  swept  past 
and  drew  the  curtain  aside,  and  we  saw,  girt  with 
a  grey  mantle  of  mist,  the  old  castle  of  Esh- 
Shuldf  (Kulat  esh-Shukif),  perched  upon  the 
peak,  leaning  over  an  enormous  precipice.  As 
we  neared  it,  the  view  shifted  its  lights  and 
shadows  every  five  minutes ;  the  mist  and  the 
sunshine  alternating,  and  giving  us  the  finest 
specimens  of  "dissolving  views"  that  we  had 
seen.  The  region  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme, 
but  not  bare.  Wood,  grass  and  flowers  meet  us 
in  all  directions ;  the  damp  of  the  morning  seems 
to  bring  out  their  odors ;  and  as  we  passed  along, 
the  fragrance  was  refreshing, — all  the  more  be- 
cause it  was  "  the  smell  of  Lebanon"  (Cant.  iv. 
11 ;  Hos.  xiv.  6).  For  this  is  the  region  of 
Lebanon,  and  these  heights  over  which  we  are 
moving,  are  the  lower  hills  which  undulate  be- 
tween the  two  great  ranges  of  that  well-known 
chaia.  We  started  in  the  morning  from  the  foot 
0?  Anti-Libanus,  and  we  were  now  on  our  way  to 
Lihamts  (or  Lebanon).  It  is  on  one  of  the  southern 
heights  of  the  latter  that  the  Kulat  above  referred 
to  is  placed.  We  soon  approached  this,  and  as 
the  moon  now  shone  out  more  brightly,  we  had  a 
full  view  of  the  whole,  first  from  the  opposite 
height,  (where  our  photographers  staid  behind  to 
do  their  work),  and  then  from  the  gradual  slope 
by  which  we  went  down  into  the  ravine  below. 
The  castle  is  extensive,  stretching  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  rocky  height.  It  did 
not  look  ruinous,  though  it  must  now  be  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  years  old.  The  height  of  the 
great  perpendicular  rock-wall  on  which  it  stands 
is  at  least  fifteen  hundred  feet.  I  never  saw  a 
more  imposing  structure.  Whether  as  a  watch- 
tower  or  as  a  castle,  it  is  a  place  worth  being 
noted.  The  fierce  rush  of  the  Leontes  (Lahr 
Litani)  along  the  base  of  the  clifi"  completed  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene. 

After  descending  almost  to  the  river,  we  turn- 
ed gently  to  the  right,  and  took  our  way  for  some 
distance  along  the  rugged  slope  which  falls  down 
to  the  stream.'   The  road  was  distinct  enough, 
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but  as  rough  as  can  be  conceived,  and  allowing 
only  one  abreast,  as  is  indeed  the  case  with  most 
of  the  roads  of  Syria.  We  met  two  mounted 
Druses  on  the  way,  saluting  them  civilly  of 

woman  herself.  But  may  it  not  refer  to  the  city, 
which  hiy  here  as  a  mother  with  her  daughters 
arouud  her  ?  Abel  was  evidently  au  auoient  and  a 
great  city.    It  is  poor  enough  now. 
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course,  but  passing  them  with  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  narrowness  of  the  path.  All  this 
time  the  precipice,  with  its  castled  summit,  was 
at  our  left,  far  above  our  heads,  with  only  the 
river  between.  A  wild  path,  indeed;  and  in  the 
twilight  gloomy  enough;  yet  how  truly  did  it 
represent  Lebanon  ! 

We  now  ascended  the  hill  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  river.  On  we  went  in  the  rain  for  a  mile 
and  ahalf,  when  we  reached  "Nabutiyah  the  lower" 
at  four  o'clock,  and  got  ourselves  safely  lodged  in 
one  of  the  houses  of  the  fellahin,  where  we  were 
soon  surrounded  with  the  natives,  all  most  civil, 
but  rather  troublesome.  They  stood  at  the  win-' 
dows,  in  which,  of  course,  there  was  no  glass,  but 
only  wooden  shutters;  they  gathered  round  the 
door ;  they  crowded  into  the  house  ;  but  they  did 
not  in  any  other  way  annoy  us.  They  are  Chris- 
tians of  the  Greek  Church,  and  look  remarkably 
clean  and  bright.  The  children  greatly  attracted 
us,  both  by  their  pleasant  manners  and  their  come- 
liness. They  were  shy  at  first,  but  soon  became 
our  friends,  taking  hold  of  our  hands,  and  kissing 
them.  The  priest  came  in  and  seated  himself 
on  one  of  the  camp-stools ;  but  not  being  able  to 
communicate  with  us,  he  soon  went  away ;  not, 
however,  till  he  had  scrutinized  most  minutely 
ourselves  and  all  that  belonged  to  us. 

The  latter  part  of  our  journey  to-day  has  lain 
through  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivation, 
which  would  have  been  seen  to  better  eifect,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  rain.  We  observed  several 
new  houses  by  the  way,  giving  us  to  understand 
that  the  district  is  a  thriving  one.  The  village 
in  which  we  are,  looks  new  in  great  part ;  and 
the  house  in  which  we  were,  though  dingy  in 
the  inside  and  admitting  the  rain  in  large  drops 
through  its  clay-plastered  roof,  was  evidently  a 
new  one. 

The  road  over  which  we  had  passed  to-day  was 
more  continuously  mountainous  than  any  we  had 
seen.  It  brought  us  over,  I  know  not  how  many, 
of  the  spurs  and  offshoots  of  Lebanon.  Yet, 
rugged  as  it  is,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
great  roads  between  Banias  and  Sidon.  Even  in 
the  very  earliest  days  of  Israelitish  history,  there 
was  a  connection  between  these  two  places,  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  history  of  the  Danites  (Judges  xviii. 
7,  28).  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Laish,  it  is  said 
that  "  they  dwelt  careless,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Zidonians."  It  is  intimated,  also,  that  though 
they  were  "  far  from  the  Zidonians,"  and  their 
city  "  far  from  Zidon,"  yet  it  would  have  been 
from  Zidon  that  help  was  to  have  been  expected 
against  enemies.  In  what  way  they  were  connect- 
ed with  Zidon,  we  do  not  know;  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  discover  why  it  was  to  Zidon  that 
they  should  have  looked,  and  not  to  Tyre,  seeing 
this  latter  city  lay  nearer,  and  the  road  to  it  was 
not  so  entirely  mountainous.  Possibly  Laish  was 
older  than  Tyre,  and  therefore  drawn  to  Zidon  by 
a  contemporary  antiquity.  In  the  passage  just 
cited,  however,  it  is  intimated  that  the  communi- 
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cation  between  Laisli  and  Zidon  was  a  very  un- 
certain one,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
mediate region,  we  could  well  imagine  it  to  be. 

Nahutiuali  el  Tahta,  March  20. — The  rain 
still  continues ;  but  we  set  off  about  nine,  after  a 
not  very  comfortable  night.  The  road  all  forenoon 
was  very  rugged ;  not  so  mountainous,  perhaps, 
as  yesterday ;  for  we  are  on  the  lower  spurs  of 
Lebanon,  but  still  quite  rugged  enough  to  make 
it  troublesome.  We  crossed  I  know  not  how 
many  hills  and  ravines,  with  not  a  yard  of  level 
road  at  any  part.  At  twelve,  the  "  great  sea" 
[the  Mediterranean]  burst  on  our  view  from  one 
of  the  heights.  How  blue  and  beautiful,  stretch- 
ing away  interminably  to  the  far  west !  At  two, 
we  came  down  into  the  plain,  the  great  plain  of 
Phoenicia,  about  three  or  four  miles  south  of 
Zidon,  which  city  we  now  see  for  the  first  time, 
and  which,  even  from  this  distance,  looks  beauti- 
ful, whether  viewed  in  connection  with  the  sea 
or  the  land. 

We  arrived  at  Sidon,  now  Saida,  a  little  after 
three,  and  went  to  the  French  Khan,  an  immense 
building,  with  a  large  square  in  the  middle,  and 
a  gallery  running  round  on  all  sides.  Our  rooms 
were  not  clean,  and  our  wet  condition  made  them, 
perhaps,  look  drearier  than  they  really  were. 

Mr.  Grraham  and  T  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  American  missionary, 
who  received  us  most  kindly,  and  gave  us  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  information  on  the  localities 
through  which  we  had  passed.  He  has  been 
upwards  of  twenty  years  in  Palestine,  knows  it 
well,  and  speaks  Arabic  as  his  native  tongue. 

On  all  sides,  how  lovely  is  this  city !  What  a 
contrast  to  such  a  town  as  Alexandria  !  Tlie  sea 
on  the  one  side ;  then  the  town  itself,  fringed 
with  trees  of  every  kind, — the  mulberry,  the 
tarfa,  the  orange,  and  the  fig;  then  the  rich 
plain,  sloping  up  gently  to  the  east ;  then  Leba- 
non, looking  down  over  all, — Lebanon,  now  re- 
ceiving the  last  rays  of  the  fitful  sun  upon  its 
grey  rocks  and  white  snows.  The  beauty  of 
Sidon  is  far  beyond  what  I  had  been  led  to 
expect. 

Sidon,  March  21. — The  rain  was  upon  us 
down  here  in  the  plain,  but  snow  has  been  up 
yonder  on  Lebanon ;  for  the  mountains  look  de- 
cidedly whiter  than  on  the  previous  day.  We 
started  at  half-past  ten.  The  bazaars  here, 
through  which  we  passed  on  our  way  out,  were 
cleaner  and  better  furnished  than  in  most  of  the 
places  where  we  had  been.  Indeed,  the  whole 
town  has  a  superior  air.  We  rode  southward 
along  the  shore,  part  of  our  road  being  the  same 
as  that  by  which  we  had  come  yesterday.  Wind 
and  rain  assailed  us  bitterly  for  an  hour.  Still 
we  got  a  good  view  of  the  broad  and  fruitful 
plain  that  lies  between  the  hills  and  the  sea ;  a 
plain  in  ancient  days  so  amazingly  cultivated, 
and  so  completely  studded  with  cities  and  villas, 
as  to  appear  for  miles  one  great  continuous  city, 


fringed  and  interspersed  with  gardens  of  every 
kind.    Ruins  lay  around  all  the  way. 

About  half-past  twelve  we  came  to  large  ruins 
on  the  shore,  with  a  corresponding  village  on  the 
height  to  the  east.  This  was  Sarafend,  the  an- 
cient Sarepta.  These  loose  stones  carried  us 
back  to  Elijah  and  the  widow.  I  picked  up  a 
piece  of  marble  as  a  memorial.  Sarepta  was  not 
a  village,  as  we  generally  suppose ;  it  was  a  town 
or  city ;  for  all  the  places  along  this  coast  were 
in  ancient  days  cities ;  so  great  was  the  wealth 
flowing  in  upon  Phoenicia  from  the  innumerable 
regions  with  which  it  maintained  commerce.  As 
we  passed  on,  I  observed  remains  of  splendid 
mosaic  pavements, — relics  of  buried  grandeur. 
The  mosaic  floors  of  these  merchant- villas  were 
now  the  traveller's  highway!  How  fearfully  has 
God  avenged  upon  these  cities,  the  pride  of 
pleasure,  the  self-deification,  which  he  denounced 
on  them  by  his  prophets.  It  would  seem  as  if 
love  of  ease,  pleasure,  luxury,  lasciviousness, 
were  the  special  sins  of  merchant-cities.  Besides 
these  mosaics,  we  passed  pillars  and  carved  work 
in  all  directions,  strewing  the  road  like  pebbles 
or  fallen  leaves.  We  seemed  for  miles  to  be 
treading  the  graveyard  of  cities. 

Before  two  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  Tyre, 
stretching  out  into  the  sea.  As  we  came  nearer, 
we  saw  the  huge  waves,  driven  up  by  the  strong 
west  wind,  dashing  against  its  rocks,  and  greatly 
increasing  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Pillars  of 
granite  and  marble  lie  in  fragments  along  the 
shore.  About  four  miles  from  Tyre,  we  crossed 
the  Leontes  by  a  rude  stone  bridge,  and  reached 
Tyre  at  four,  having  ridden  sharply  during  the 
latter  part  of  our  journey.  The  road  between 
Sidon  and  Tyre  is  reckoned  eight  hours;  we 
completed  it  in  little  more  than  six. 

The  rain  had  for  some  time  ceased,  so  we  set 
out  for  a  walk  along  the  shore,  to  the  south. 
Pillars  of  red  granite,  some  almost  entire,  some 
in  small  fragments,  lie  scattered  on  the  sand  and 
in  the  sea.  It  was  strange  to  see  the  waves 
washing,  not  over  rocks,  but  finely  polished 
pillars !  At  one  of  these  granite  fragments  I 
halted  and  bathed.  Fishermen  passed  us  with 
their  nets ;  but  I  saw  none  spread  out  to  dry. 
We  afterwards  surveyed  the  city, — its  broken 
arches,  spanning  part  of  the  harbor,  its  innumer- 
able columns  wherever  the  eye  turns,  its  mounds 
of  ruin  outside,  with  the  various  fragments  of 
ancient  splendor  which  have  been  so  often  de- 
scribed. It  is  not  so  beautiful  as  Sidon,  nor  sur- 
rounded with  so  much  verdure  and  fruitfulness. 
A  few  palms  grew  inside,  but  outside  there  were 
none.  What  melancholy  memories  came  up  over 
that  old  sea,  which  is  washing  in  upon  us,  and 
over  which  had  flocked  to  this  great  ocean-market 
the  ships  of  a  hundred  shores ! 

The  road  between  Sidon  and  Tyre  is,  as  I  have 
noticed,  strewed  with  half-buried  ruins.  Every 
mile  or  so  we  come  upon  fragments  of  pillars, 
hewn  stones,  heaps  of  debris,  patches  of  mosaic, 
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and  the  evident  foundation  of  something  more 
than  villas  or  villages.  It  seems  as  if  the  whole 
of  this  eastern  sea-plain  had  been  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles,  at  least,  a  forest  of  cities,  the 
suburbs  of  Tyre,  and  rivalling  that  city  in 
splendor.  Nestling  between  the  sea  and  Leba- 
non, or  sometimes  climbing  the  lower  slopes  of 
that  range,  spreading  out  their  porticoes  of  red 
granite,  and  their  towers  of  white  marble,  to 
each  day's  setting  sun,  what  a  picture  must  these 
cities  have  been  of  security,  and  wealth,  and 
power,  and  grandeur !  But  all  these  have  gone, 
with  the  great  city  itself.  "  The  suburbs  shall 
shake  at  the  sound  of  the  cry  of  the  pilots," 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  28).  They  as  well  as  she  have 
been  made  "  like  the  top  of  a  rock,"  places  "  to 
spread  nets  upon,"  (Ezek.  xxvi.  14).  Here  and 
there  some  relic  of  their  greatness  shows  itself 
above  the  ground,  but  to  one  looking  along  the 
plain,  nothing  appears  but  a  great  sand-swept 
level,  broken  by  rocks  and  hillocks,  but  unre- 
lieved by  the  dwellings  of  men. 

These  splendid  suburban  cities  were,  I  suspect, 
what  the  prophet  refers  to  when  predicting  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's invasion  of  this  region ;  he  paints 
the  ruin  not  only  of  Tyre,  but  of  her  "  daugh- 
ters." "  Her  daughters  which  are  in  the  field 
shall  be  slain  by  the  sword."  "  He  shall  slay 
with  the  sword  thy  daughters  in  the  field,  and 
he  shall  make  a  fort  against  thee,"  (Ezek.  xxvi. 
6,  8).  The  expression  "  daughters,"  for  villages 
or  towns  dependent  on  a  central  city,  is,  as  we 
have  seen  elsewhere,  a  common  one  in  Scripture; 
and  as  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"  Gaza  and  her  daughters,"  "  Bethel  and  her 
daughters,"  (1  Chron.  vii.  28),  we  need  to  have 
as  little  doubt  as  to  the  meaniog  of  Tyre  and 
"  her  daughters." — Bonar's  Land  of  Promise. 

FRIENDS'  ReYiEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  2^  1859. 

Memorial  of  London  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings IN  relation  to  the  Coolies. — In 
one  of  our  late  numbers  an  extract  was  published 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  resident  of  Jamaica  to 
a  Friend  in  England,  upon  the  great  evil  and 
the  uselessness  of  introducing  Coolies  into  the 
West  Indies  as  laborers.  The  subject  is  one  of 
deep  interest,  whether  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  emancipated 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  or  with  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  Coolies  who  are  brought  a.«; 
laborers. 

The  London  Spectator  says,  there  seems  to  be 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  in  all  tlie  West  India 
Colonies  more  than  enough  laborers  are  actually 
present  to  cultivate  all  the  land  that  is,  or  as- 
sumes to  be,  under  tillage.    This  view  is  con- 
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firmed  by  evidence  of  the  strongest  character 
from  various  sources.  Planters  who  employ  la- 
borers continuously,  or  with  sufficient  regularity 
to  command  their  services  when  most  required  ; 
who  pay  sufficient  wages  and  pay  them  regularly, 
and  who  provide  accommodations  on  the  spot 
for  as  many  people  as  they  employ,  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  all  the  labor  they  need. 
Those  who  cry  out  for  Africans  or  Coolies  are 
those  who  will  send  away  laborers  who  have  come 
several  miles,  without  giving  them  work  or  pro- 
mising them  any,  and  who  are  angry  and  pro- 
fess to  be  amazed  when,  at  another  season,  the 
same  people  will  not  leave  their  own  crops  to 
perish  at  the  call  of  an  irregular  employer. 
These  planters  drive  laborers  to  land  of  their  own 
for  a  subsistence,  and  then,  finding  that  their  la- 
bor cannot  be  commanded  and  dismissed  at  plea- 
sure, raise  the  cry  for  Coolies. 

Great  are  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  Coo- 
lies previous  to  their  embarkation ;  great  too,  is 
their  mortality  at  sea,  and  deplorable  are  their  suf- 
ferings in  the  sugar  colonies.  The  immoral  effect 
of  introducing  large  numbers  of  these  ignorant, 
degraded  heathen  among-st  the  native  laborers  of 
the  West  Indies  may  be  readily  imagined,  and 
has  long  constituted  one  of  the  motives  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  the  emancipated  race  in 
their  efforts  to  destroy  the  immigration  scheme. 

We  have  much  satisfaction  in  laying  before 
our  readers  this  week  a  memorial  on  this  sub- 
ject, presented  a  few  weeks  since  by  a  committee 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London,  to  the 
English  Prime  Minister.  It  might  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the 
Coolie  traffic  would  be  readily  acknowledged  by 
a  government  which  has  been  earnestly  remon- 
strating against  African  immigration  to  the 
French  islands  and  colonies.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  their  effort,  we  rejoice  that  our 
English  Friends  are  ever  found  ready  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  needy  and  oppressed, 
and  to  open  their  "  mouth  for  the  dumb  in  the 
cause  of  all  such  as  are  appointed  to  destruc- 
tion." They  thus  show  that  their  religion  is  not 
one  that  stands  "  in  meats  and  drinks  and  divers 
washings,"  nor  in  pronouncing  any  shibboleth;  nor 
in  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  the  bountiful  bless- 
ings which  have  been  showered  upon  them,  nor 
yet  in  the  indulgence  of  that  self-righteous  spirit 
which  says,  stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near  to 
me ;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou." 


F  E  I  E  N  D  S  ' 


Married,  on  the  3d  of  3d  mo.,  18->Q,  at  Friends' 
Meeting,  Harveysburg,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  Enos  Doan, 
son  of  .John  and  Eunice  Doan,  of  Westfield,  Hamilton 
Co.,  Ind.,  to  Martha  Akn  Burgess,  daughter  of  Jesse 
and  Elizabeth  Burgess,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  at  Pickering,  C.  W.,  17th  of  2d  mo.,  Josh- 

VA  Richardson,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Richard- 
son, to  Sarah  Elizabeth  Reazin,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Reazin. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Sugar  Creek,  Powe- 

sheik  Co.,  Iowa,  on  the  16th  ult.,  William  Dingee  to 
Elizabeth  Davis. 


Died,  12th  month  22d,  1858,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
John  B.  Hadley,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age.  A 
member  of  White  Lick  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  1st  mouth,  1859,  Rachel,  wife 

of  Joshua  Rushton,  about  53  years  of  age,  a  member 
of  White  Lick  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  friend 
bore  her  severe  afflictions  with  much  Christian  forti- 
tude, being  entirely  resigned  ;  telling  her  friends  and 
relatives  to  give  themselves  no  uneasiness  about  her, 
but  give  her  up  freely,  for  her  day's  work  was  done, 
and  death  had  no  terrors. 

 ,  on  the  24th  of  2d  mo.,  1859,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, Hannah  Cook,  widow  of  Nathan  Cook,  in  the 
81st  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Deep  River  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  C. 

 ,  On  the  18th  ult..  Mourning,  wife  of  Nathan 

Hodgin,  in  the  47th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
Poplar  Run  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Randolph 
Co.,  Indiana. 

 ,  In  Linn  Co.,  Iowa,  on  the  25th  of  1st  month 

last,  Eleanor,  wife  of  Milton  Griflath,  in  the  44th 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio. 

Her  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  her  family  and  friends, 
who  are  comforted  in  the  belief  that  she  is  garnered 
in  the  celestial  city. 

 ,  On  the  18th  of  11th  mo.,  1858,  JohnB.,  son  of 

Thomas  and  Nancy  Hobson,  in  the  21st  year  of  his 
age. 

 ,  On  the  5th  of  2d  mo.  last,  Cora  Lee,  daughter 

of  Wm.  F.  and  Mary  D.  Andrews,  and  grand-daughter 
to  David  and  Sarah  Ann  Hunt,  aged  near  17  months. 
Both  members  of  Honey  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
Iowa. 

 ,  Near  Lynn  Grove,  Jasper  Co.,  Iowa,  on  the 

6th  of  2d  mo.  last,  Rachel  Blackledge,  aged  nearly 
72  years,  a  member  of  Lynn  Grove  Monthly  Meeting. 
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the  Diffusion  of  Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge," 
and  for  sale  at  their  OfSce,  No.  109  north  Tenth  St., 


Philadelphia  : 

If  mailed. 

A  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Fry   14  cts.  19  cts. 

A   Selection  from   the  Epistles  of 

George  Fox   14  "     19  " 

The  Life  of  Margaret  Fox,  wife  of 

Geo.  Fox  14  "     19  " 

Views  of  American  Slavery  a  Century 

Ago   15  "     21  " 

Youthful  Pilgrims  15  "     21  " 

A  Selection  from  the  Letters  of  Isaac 

Penington   15  "     21  " 

Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,  and  Life  of 

the  Author,  Dr.  Godman   15  "     21  " 

A  Memoir  of  William  Penn   17  "     24  " 

A  Memoir  of  Maria  Fox   17  "     23  " 

A  Memoir  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  and  his 

visit  to  the  Pacific  Isles   20  "     28  " 

Aunt  Jane's  Verses  for  Children,  il- 
lustrated   20  "     26  " 


The  retail  prices  of  our  books  having  been  reduced, 
the  discount  from  those  prices  on  orders  of  50  copies 
or  upwards  will  be  hereafter  20  percent.,  or  one-fifth, 
which  makes  the  wholesale  rates  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore ;  this  being  the  lowest  rate  which  will  prevent 
actual  loss  on  the  publications. 

Persons  wishing  to  order  any  of  the  above  works 
by  mail,  should  enclose  the  price,  including  postage, 
addressed  to  Wm.  Macniven,  Agent, 

Box  2149,  P.  0.  Philada.,  Pa. 


For  Friends'a  RevieTT. 
DOGGEREL. 

Turning  to  the  heading  of  this  journal,  I  find 
it  is  a  literary  as  well  as  a  religious  paper. 
Its  wide  circulation  opens  to  its  influence  many 
a  household  where  that  influence  is  not  likely  to 
be  counteracted  by  similar  agencies.  As  a  reli- 
gious journal,  it  carefully  adheres  to  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  highest  standard  of  Truth — as  a 
literary  paper,  it  should  approximate  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  same  test.  The  variety  of  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  must  render  it  more  difiicult 
to  conform  to  the  rule,  yet  its  importance  is  not 
the  less  obvious. 

It  has  been  found  no  easy  task  to  define  poetry. 
Coleridge,  however,  aneminentprofessorofthe  art, 
has  briefly  told  us  what  is  its  chief  characteristic. 
It  produces  an  excitement  which  "  must  neces- 
sarily be  elevating,  imaginative  or  tender."  If  a 
composition  then  be  in  verse,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce the  state  of  mind  described,  it  is  not  poetry, 
and  must,  I  fear,  be  included  under  the  designa- 
tion at  the  head  of  this  article.  Few  things  are 
so  disagreeable  but  that  by  long  use  we  may 
become  reconciled  to  them.  The  uneasiness  we 
sufl'er  from  proximity  to  certain  ofl"ensive  objects 
is  a  beneficent  arrangement  to  preserve  us  from 
the  danger  of  too  close  an  association.  May  we 
not,  then,  ask  whether  the  dissemination  of  dog- 
gerel does  not  involve  a  responsibility  for  the 
vitiated  taste  that  it  produces  ?  The  poetic  gift 
is  a  rare  one — writers  of  doggerel  are  as  the  sand 
on  the  sea  shore  ;  poetry  refines,  while  it  elevates 
and    tenders — doggerel   degrades   whatever  it 
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touches.  If  there  be  those  who  cannot  he  con- 
tent without  obscuring  common-place  thoughts 
by  such  inversion  of  words  as  will  make  them  fit 
into  some  sort  of  measured  lines,  let  them  at 
least  confine  themselves  to  worldly  topics — let 
them  not  attempt  to  treat  religion  in  a  way 
which  neither  elevates  the  thoughts,  cultivates 
the  imagination,  nor  tenders  the  heart. 

Yet  simplicity  of  thought,  feeling  and  expres- 
sion, is  the  frequent  characteristic  of  the  great 
Poet.  The  genius  of  Addison  found  fit  employ- 
ment in  composing  that  beautiful  hymn,  as 
touching  as  it  is  simple,  "  How  are  thy  servants 
blessed,  oh  !  Lord."  The  master  mind  of  Words- 
worth did  not  descend  from  its  wonted  elevation 
when  he  wrote  that  sweet  poem,  t-o  full  of  truth  and 
tenderness,  "  We  are  seven."  Nor,  to  quote  the 
authority  of  an  inspired  writer,  did  King  David 
indite  a  psalm  more  full  of  true  poetry,  than  that, 
the  imagery  of  which  is  drawn  from  pastoral  life, 
"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want." 
The  great  Poet  invests  the  most  simple  objects 
of  common  life  with  a  beauty,  and  even  a  sub- 
limity, which  captivates  all  whose  tastes  have 
not  been  vitiated. 

Let  us  not  underrate  the  power  of  poetry.  No- 
thing so  impresses  one  in  reading  the  Autobiog- 
raphy of  Wordsworth  as  the  profound  sense 
which  he  entertained  of  the  greatness  of  that 
faculty  which  had  been  given  him  to  cultivate 
and  use  as  an  instrument  of  good — and  so  for 
all  time  that  mighty  voice  shall  be  heard  pro- 
claiming the  beneficence  of  the  Creator  in  his 
most  minute  as  in  his  greatest  works. 

How  wise  would  it  be,  then,  to  familiarize  our 
family  circles,  not  with  the  poor  attempts  of  those 
who  cannot  rise  above  the  mere  imitation  of  the 
external  forms  of  poetry,  but  with  the  outpourings 
of  poetic  genius  ennobled  by  Christianity.  How 
wise  to  teach  our  children  that  the  poetic 
faculty  is  a  gift  conferred  on  few,  which  we 
vainly  attempt  to  imitate  by  the  mere  arrange- 
ment of  words — to  tell  them  that,  like  all  the 
other  choicest  blessings  of  a  beneficent  Creator, 
it  is  a  gift  which  has  been  prostituted  by  men 
"  of  corrupt  minds"  to  the  vilest  purposes  :  and 
to  lead  them  into  a  familiarity  with  those  illus- 
trious poets  who,  magnifying  their  office,  and 
humbling  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  Giver,  have  used  their  gifts  to  confirm  in 
others — 

The  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar  to  divine. 

Let  such  poets  and  such  only  be  their  chosen 
friends;  let  them  in  their  company  study  nature, 
and  humbled  yet  elevated,  let  them  learn  to  ex- 
claim— 

"Yea!  long  as  Nature's  humblest  child 
Has  kept  her  temple  undetiled 
By  sinful  sacrifice. 

Earth's  fairest  scenes  are  all  his  own : 

lie  is  a  monarch,  and  his  throne 

Is  built  amid  the  skies."  C. 


REVIEW. 


INSECT  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  review  of  Huber's  celebrated  work  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  oft-mooted  question, 
whether  insects  have  intelligence  as  well  as  in- 
stinct; or,  in  other  words,  whether  what  we 
usually  call  instinct  is,  or  is  not,  of  the  nature  of 
intelligence.  M.  Biot  decides  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  examples  he  adduces  leave  but  little 
chance  for  an  alternative.  Let  us  borrow  one  or 
two  of  these.  When  an  ant  discovers  a  store  of 
food,  it  at  once  sets  about  communicating  the 
good  news  to  its  tribe.  But  how  ?  That  it  can 
communicate  ideas  by  means  of  its  antennae, 
mysteriously  rubbed  against  the  antennas  of  its 
companions,  every  one  knows;  but  "rubbing 
noses"  is,  after  all,  a  limited  form  of  publication, 
and  cannot  easily  convey  many  details.  How, 
then,  is  the  insect  Columbus  to  inform  his 
friends  of  the  geographical  position  of  this 
America  ?  He  knows  the  route  himself,  and  he 
can  carry  another  ant  to  the  spot.  Seizing  with 
his  mandibles  the  companion  to  whom  he  has 
just  announced  his  discovery,  and  who  twines 
himself  around  his  body,  Columbus  carries  his 
friend  to  the  spot.  The  two  then  return,  and 
carry  two  more.  The  four  return,  and  carry 
four.  And  thus,  in  a  geometrical  progression, 
the  emigration  swells,  till,  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  journey,  a  million  of  ants  will  be  ready 
to  devour  the  food.  It  is  noticeable  that  they 
always  employ  this  method  of  transport  when 
they  have  to  do  each  other  a  service.  Thus 
Huber,  one  winter,  being  desirous  of  watching 
their  habits,  bethought  him  of  attracting  them 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  apparatus  in  which  he 
kept  them,  and  which  was  made  of  glass.  For 
this  purpose,  he  warmed  that  part  with  a  candle- 
flame,  knowing  how  fond  they  were  of  warmth. 
A  few  ants  were  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  and  no 
sooner  did  they  feel  the  pleasant  warmth  than 
they  became  very  animated,  brushing  their  heads 
and  antennas  with  their  fore-feet,  and  rapidly 
running  about  the  warm  spot.  Whenever  they 
approached  other  ants,  they  "  rubbed  noses"  with 
eager  volubility,  and  immediately  separated. 
They  seemed  desirous  of  mounting  to  the  second 
story,  but  no  sooner  did  they  get  beyond  the  re- 
gion of  warmth  than  they  returned  again.  At 
last  they  seemed  to  have  made  up  their  minds. 
Away  they  started  for  the  second  story.  Huber 
guessed  that  they  had  departed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  communicating  to  their  companions  above 
the  pleasant  news  that  warmth  was  to  be  had 
cheap  below.  In  a  few  minutes  his  guess  was 
verified.  Two  descended  carrying  two  others. 
These  were  deposited  on  the  warm  spot,  and  the 
carriers  again  ascended  to  bring  down  others. 
The  newly  arrived,  having  warmed  themselves, 
also  ascended,  and  brought  down  others.  This 
transport  continued,  till  at  last  the  whole  hive 
was  congregated  in  this  place.  After  the  spot 
had  become  cold,  the  ants  remounted  to  the 
second  story ;  but  at  any  time  Huber  was  able 
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to  repeat  this  interesting  experiment,  and  always 
with  the  like  success. 

In  the  construction  of  their  galleries,  wonder- 
ful as  that  is,  most  persons  see  nothing  but  in- 
stinct. Huber  observed,  however,  that  if  ever 
an  engineering  mistake  was  committed — when 
one  wall  was  raised  higher  than  another — one  of 
the  ants  would  destroy  the  whole,  and  rebuild  it 
again  correctly.  It  is  their  conduct  towards  the 
aphides,  however,  that  most  amusingly  illustrates 
their  intelligence.  The  little  green  insects,  mostly 
wingless,  found  on  the  leaves  and  in  the  calyx  of 
the  rose,  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, secrete  on  the  surface  of  their  bodies  a 
sugary  fluid,  of  which  the  ants  are  as  fond  as 
gourmands  are  of  turtle.  Not  only  do  the  ants 
find  out  where  the  aphides  "  most  do  congregate," 
and  there  wheedle  them  out  of  their  sugar  by 
the  most  flattering  attentions  (a  stupid  animal 
would  kill  such  a  food-bearing  stranger,  and  thus 
kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs),  but, 
although  these  attentions  are  successful,  the  ants, 
thoughtful  creatures !  do  not  trust  alone  to  the 
chance  of  finding  aphides  ;  they  rear  them.  The 
ants  take  the  eggs  of  these  aphides  into  their  own 
nests,  rear  them  with  maternal  solicitude,  and 
transport  them  in  all  their  migrations.  Not  only 
do  they  rear  them,  but  they  have  frequent  battles 
with  rival  tribes  on  their  account;  the  pos- 
session of  these  eggs  is  the  trophy  of  conquest. — 
Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
FRIENDS  IN  KANSAS. 
Kansas  Territory,  3d  mo.  6th,  1859. 

Having  received  many  inquiries  respecting 
Kansas  from  the  States,  the  undersigned  hopes 
the  following  statement  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  many  Friends.  There  are  seven  settlements 
of  Friends  in  Kansas. 

1st.  In  Leavenworth  county,  ten  miles  west 
from  Leavenworth  city,  (on  the  Missouri  river). 
A  preparative  meeting  is  held  there,  composed  of 
twelve  families.  The  whole  number  of  members 
is  seventy.  The  soil  is  excellent,  with  good 
timber  and  springs,  and  an  abundance  of  limestone. 
The  price  of  land  ranges  from  $5  to  $20  per 
acre. 

2d.  In  Douglass  county,  south  of  the  Kansas 
river,  about  thirty  miles  from  Kansas  city,  on  the 
Government  road  to  Lawrence.  There  are  five 
families  of  Friends,  and  they  hold  no  meetings 
for  worship.  The  price  of  land  is  from  $5  to 
§15  per  acre.  The  prairie  is  beautiful  in  this 
locality  and  well  watered,  but  timber  is  not 
plenty. 

The  3d  is  at  Bloomington,  Douglass  county, 
twelve  miles  south-west  of  Lawrence.  There  are 
three  families  of  Friends  at  that  place  and 
twenty  members.  They  hold  a  meeting  for  wor- 
ship on  First-days.    The  land  is  well  watered, 


with  plenty  of  timber,  and  very  productive. 
Price  from  $3  to  $10  per  acre. 

The  4th  s  near  Osawatamie,  in  Lykins  Co., 
about  seventy  miles  south-west  of  Leavenworth 
city.  This  settlement  is  composed  of  ten  families 
and  sixty-two  members ;  they  hold  a  meeting  for 
worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  bot- 
toms to  the  streams  are  wide,  with  high  bluffs 
and  rolling  prairie  back  from  the  streams,  with 
plenty  of  timber,  good  water  and  building  stone. 
The  price  of  land  is  from  $1  25  to  $10  per  acre. 

The  5th  is  near  Hampden,  on  the  Neosho 
river,  eighty  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion from  Leavenworth  city.  It  has  four  families 
of  Friends  and  twenty-two  members.  They  hold 
no  meetings.  The  price  of  land  is  from  $1  25 
to  $5  per  acre.  The  country  there  is  very  level 
and  productive. 

The  6th  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Cottonwood 
and  Neosho  rivers;  it  is  composed  of  ten  families 
and  58  members.  They  hold  a  meeting  for 
worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  land 
is  level  in  this  locality,  with  plenty  of  timber, 
but  not  well  watered  with  springs.  This  settle- 
ment is  one  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Leaven- 
worth city.  The  price  of  land  is  from  $1  25  to 
$5  per  acre.  About  ten  miles  from  this  settle- 
ment Thomas  H.  Stanley  is  located,  laboring 
with  and  for  the  Kansas  Indians  for  their  im- 
provement. 

The  7th  settlement  is  about  seven  miles  north- 
west of  Grrasshopper  Falls,  in  Jefferson  county, 
composed  of  four  families  of  Friends  and  twenty 
members ;  it  is  forty  miles  west  of  Leavenworth 
city,  with  good  land  and  good  water,  but  timber 
is  scarce.  The  value  of  the  land  is  from  $2  to 
%b  per  acre.    They  hold  no  meetings. 

Henry  Harvey  resides  on  Dragoon  creek,  about 
seventy  miles  south-west  of  Leavenworth  city. 
The  prairie  land  is  good,  but  timber  is  scarce  and 
springs  not  numerous.  The  price  of  land  is 
about  $3  per  acre. 

Kansas  is  a  good  fruit  country,  is  well 
adapted  to  wool  growing,  and,  in  short,  all 
kinds  of  stock  do  well.  It  is,  indeed,  an  easy 
country  for  a  man  of  little  means  to  support  a 
family  in.  Benajah  W.  Hiatt. 


KIND  WORDS. 

They  never  blister  the  tongue  or  lips.  And 
we  never  heard  of  any  mental  trouble  arising 
from  this  quarter.  Though  they  do  not  cost 
much,  yet  they  accomplish  much.  They  help 
one's  own  good  nature  and  good  will.  Soft  words 
soften  our  own  souls.  Angry  words  are  fuel  to 
the  flame  of  wrath,  and  make  it  burn  more  fierce- 
ly. Kind  words  make  other  people  good-natured. 
Cold  words  freeze  people,  and  hot  words  scorch 
them,  and  bitter  words  make  them  bitter,  and 
wrathful  words  make  them  wrathful.  There  is 
such  a  rush  of  all  other  kinds  of  words  in  our  day, 
that  it  seems  desirable  to  give  kind  words  a  chance 
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among  them.  There  are  vain  words,  and  idle 
words,  and  silly  words,  and  hasty  words,  and 
spiteful  words,  and  empty  words,  and  profane 
words,  and  boisterous  words,  and  warlike  words. 
Kind  words  also  produce  their  own  image  on 
men's  souls.  And  a  beautiful  image  it  is.  They 
soothe,  and  quiet,  and  comfort  the  hearer.  They 
shame  him  out  of  his  sour,  morose,  unkind  feel 
ings.  We  have  not  yet  begun  to  use  kind  words 
in  such  abundance  as  they  ought  to  be  used. — 
Pascal. 


SPlEITUALISM  TESTED. 

Spiritualism  (or  Spiritism,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  calls 
it)  seemed  a  year  or  two  ago  to  be  rapidly  grow- 
ing up  to  the  dimensions  of  a  national  epidemic 
— one  of  those  startling  phenomena  which  led 
Bishop  Butler  to  adopt  his  famous  theory,  that 
communities,  no  less  than  individuals,  were  )iahle 
to  pai'oxysms  of  insanity.    Tables  were  said  to  be 
moved  and  sent  gliding  about  the  room,  and 
sometimes  shaken  to  pieces,  without  touch  of 
human  hand ;  legible  characters  traced  by  pens 
in  the  hands  of  infants;  musical  instruments 
played  upon  by  unseen  performers;  deep  scientific 
secrets  uttered  by  ignorant  persons;  facts  utterly 
unknown  to  the  speaker  clearly  and  accurately 
stated.    And,  as  these  doings  and  revelations 
were  said  to  be  brought  about  without  human 
agency,  it  was  affirmed  that  they  must  be  ope- 
rated by  spirits  whose  dwelling  was  not  in  the 
flesh.    In  vain  was  it  objected  that  the  most 
wonderful  of  these  prodigies    could    only  be 
brought  about  in  the  dark ;  that  human  agency 
must,  in  all  cases,  be  at  hand,  in  order  to  their 
production ;  that  none  but  initiated  and  interest- 
ed persons  were  the  media  of  this  spiritual  in- 
fluence; that  not  one  important  fact,  such  as  the 
position  or  fate  of  a  missing  ship,  or  the  perpetrator 
of  a  secret  crime,  or  the  whereabouts  of  a  conceal- 
ed criminal,  had  ever  been  so  brought  to  light. 
These  practical  objections,  and  others  of  a  more 
philosophic  nature,  were  equally  powerless  to 
check  the  credulity  with  which  multitudes  yield- 
ed to  the  claims  of  those  who  professed  to  summon 
spirits  from  the  invisible  world,  to  reveal  things 
unknown  to  those  who  are  in  the  body.  No 
dignity  of  station,  nor  habits  of  mind  formed  by 
scientific  pursuits,  nor  practical  shrewdness,  seem- 
ed proof  against  the  contagion.    We  had  a  grave 
judge  in  New  York  staking  his  high  reputation 
and  position  for  the  sake  of  consulting  the  spirits, 
a  distinguished  savant  in  Philadelphia  (the  late 
Dr.  Hare)  sitting  patiently  before  a  spirit-clock, 
and  abundance  of  men,  who  were  regular  Grad- 
grinds  in  their   ordinary  transactions,  shaved 
without  a  towel,  as  the  old  comedian  expressed 
it,  by  the  boldest  pretenders  of  spiritualistic 
power.    The  movement  seemed  to  be  on  the  ad- 
vance, and,  like  many  other  agitations,  good  and 
bad,  had  passed  over  the  Atlantic,  and  began  to 
roll  up  the  surges  of  a  kindred  fanatical  move- 


ment in  the  Old  World — a  strong  proof,  with 
other  facts  of  the  same  kind,  of  the  great  though 
unacknowledged  power  exerted  by  the  Anglo- 
American  mind  over  that  of  Europe. 

Under  these  circumstances,  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  "  an  offer  was  made  through  the 
columns  of  the  Boston  Courier,  of  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  upon  the  satis- 
factory exhibition  of  any  of  those  more  ordinary 
manifestations,  such  as  table  tipping,  &c.,  which 
mediums  of  every  degree  were  constantly  pre- 
tending to  produce,  and  which  were  regarded  by 
the  believing  public  as  among  the  most  familiar 
and  indisputable  phenomena  of  spiritualism." 
This  offer  was  accepted  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Gardner,  of 
Boston,  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  corps,  and 
the  money  was  deposited  to  await  his  order,  con- 
ditionally on  the  success  of  the  proposed  experi- 
ments. Certain  referees  were  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  Dr.  Gardner  and  the  Courier. 
These  were — Professor  Peirce,  Professor  Agassiz, 
Professor  Horsford,  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  and  George  Lunt,  whose  quali- 
fications it  is  needless  to  particularize. 

All  the  time  required  by  the  spritual  agent 
was  accorded.  A  convenient  apartment  was 
selected  by  him,  with  the  consent  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  was  entirely  given  up  to  him  for  such 
preparations  as  he  saw  fit  to  make.  He  informed 
the  committee  that  he  proceeded  personally  to 
summon  the  spiritual  powers,  i.  e.,  "  the  most 
celebrated  and  incontestible  mediums  throughout 
the  whole  country." 

For  three  days,  in  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions,  each  lasting  for  several  hours,  the  com- 
mittee waited  for  "  manifestations."  Here  were 
"  table,  sounding-board,  musical  instruments,"  all 
the  appliances  by  which,  according  to  the  system, 
spirits  hold  intercourse  with  living  men.  Here 
were  "  the  most  famous  mediums  which  could  be 
collected  in  the  country  far  and  near."  The  re- 
sult is  stated  as  follows  : 

"  Nothing  was  done  at  these  sessions,  implying 
the  intervention  of  spirits,  either  bad  or  good; 
not  a  table  or  piano  lifted,  or  anything  moved  a 
single  hair's  breadth ;  not  a  bell  rung,  nor  an  in- 
strument played  upon  ;  nor  any  phenomenon  or 
manifestation  exhibited  or  even  attempted." 

The  "  temperature,"  the  '•  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere," "  outside  influences  absorbing  and  con- 
trolling the  force,"  were  at  different  times  pleaded. 
Possibly  the  persistent  refusal  of  Professor  Agas- 
siz and  George  Lunt  to  "go  into  the  circle,"  and 
their  persistent  preference  "  to  stand  by  and  look 
on,"  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  At 
all  events,  by  the  admission  of  referees,  spiritual- 
ists and  all,  "  nothing  was  done."  "  The  money 
was  never  claimed." 

One  manifestation  there  was,  however.  In 
addition  to  other  preparations  observed  by  the 
committee  when  they  entered  the  apartment,  wa(s 
"  a  handsome  collection  of  pine-apples  on  the 
mantel-piece."    On  the  third  day  it  was  observed 
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that  "these  tempting  pine-apples  had  sensibly 
diminished  in  numbers."  George  Lunt  inquired 
after  them,  and  "was  informed  that  they  'were 
eaten  by  the  spirits.'"  Spirits  "eating  pine- 
apples," and  yet  "unable  to  do  anything,"  by 
reason  of  the  state  of  the  "atmosphere"  and  the 
"temperature"  on  a  fine  day  in  June!  One 
would  have  expected  them  to  be  of  robuster  con- 
stitution. "Intelligence"  tempted  by  fine  pine- 
apples, and  yet  refusing  to  be  coaxed  into  a  little 
talk  with  the  choice  spirits  of  the  committee  ! — 
iV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


COST  OF  DRINKING  HABITS. 

About  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  are  weekly  squandered  in  intoxicating 
drink  and  tobacco  by  the  working  classes  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Imagine  that  for  a  single 
week  no  intoxicating  liquors  were  drunk,  but 
that  all  this  money  were  sent  to  Manchester  for 
cottons,  calicoes,  etc.  What  excitement  there 
would  be  on  the  Exchange,  giving  and  receiving 
orders!  How  merrily  would  go  the  mills  and 
manufactories!  How  the  warehouses  would  be 
filled  with  goods  until  nearly  a  thousand  wagons 
took  them  to  the  railway  stations  to  be  sent  to 
every  town  in  the  kingdom  I  Keep  away  from 
the  public-house  another  week,  and  send  the  next 
£1,100,000  to  Bradford  for  children's  dresses. 
What  amazement  as  the  letters  containing  the 
orders  were  read  !  Bright  and  beautiful  the 
styles,  and  almost  boundless  the  quantities,  that 
such  an  arrival  of  money  would  produce  !  The 
third  week  send  the  £1,100,000  to  Leeds  to  buy 
woollens.  Its  colored  cloth-hall  would  be  cleared, 
and  its  village  clothiers  have  in  distant  years  to 
tell  their  children's  children  of  a  market  day, 
to  which  "  they  ne'er  may  see  the  like  again  !" 
Send  the  fourth  £1,100,000  to  Paisley  for  shawls 
for  mothers  and  daughters.  No  minstrel's  song 
tells  of  such  an  amount  of  treasure  being  con- 
veyed over  the  borders.  Swiftly  would  the  shut- 
tle fly,  and  long  would  there  be  good  times  in 
Paisley  !  The  fifth  £1,100,000  might  be  sent 
to  Notitingham  for  hosiery.  Its  artisans  would 
require  months  and  months  to  complete  so  mag- 
nificent an  order  !  The  sixth  week's  might  be 
sent  to  Northampton  for  shoes.  Leather  wou!d 
be  scarce,  and  every  maker  would  have  to  stick 
well  to  his  last,  for  a  long  time  to  con.e  !  The 
seventh  to  Sheffield  for  cutlery.  Ancient  as  is 
the  Cutlers'  Company,  its  annals  mention  no 
period  so  prosperous  as  Sheffield  would  be ! 
The  eighth  to  Stafi'ordshire  for  china  and  crock- 
ery. The  potteries  would  be  employed  both 
night  and  day,  before  one  half  the  sets  were 
ready  !  The  ninth  might  be  sent  for  linens.  Barns- 
ley  and  Belfast  might  divide  the  money,  and 
months  would  go  by  before  one  half  was  paid  in 
wages !  The  tenth  to  Dewsbury  for  blankets. 
New  mills  would  have  to  be  erected,  and  the  popu- 
lation all  busily  engaged  before  the  bales  were 
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ready  !  The  eleventh  might  be  sent  to  London 
for  books.  But  they  could  not  be  obtained,  un- 
til the  paper  had  been  made,  and  such  a  quantity 
would  more  than  employ  all  hands  at  present  in 
the  mills  1  And  the  twelfth,  to  hallow  all  the  rest, 
might  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  copies  of 
the  holy  Scriptures.  The  money  spent  in  intox- 
icating drink  in  one  week,  would  supply  a  Bible, 
not  only  to  every  home,  but  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  empire  ! 

All  this  long  line  of  glorious  deeds  could  be  ac- 
complished in  twelve  weeks — eighty  four  days, — 
were  the  working  classes  of  the  United  King- 
dom, for  that  time,  to  refrain  from  intoxicating 
drink.  What  other  union  could  be  so  fraught 
with  comfort  to  innumerable  homes,  so  overflow- 
ing with  benefits  to  all  ? — "  Good  Times,  or  the 
Savings  Bank  and  the  Fireside." 


THE  MUD-FISH  OF  THE  RIVER  GAMBIA. 

Among  the  many  interesting  specimens  which 
form  the  zoological  collection  of  the  Crystal  Pa- 
lace, may  be  observed  prepared  examples  and  a 
cast  of  that  remarkable  creature,  half  fish,  half 
reptile,  known  as  the  Gambian  lepidosiren  or 
mud-fish  (^Lepidosiren  annectans),  the  structure 
and  habits  of  which  have  so  strongly  excited  the 
attention  of  naturalists.  It  was  in  the  year  1837 
that  we  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Gambi- 
an lepidosiren,  in  consequence  of  several  speci- 
mens brought  over  from  the  river  Gambia,  West- 
ern Africa,  by  Thomas  C.  B.  Weir,  Esq.  One 
of  these  was  presented  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London ;  and  an  elaborate  account 
of  it,  by  Professor  Owen,  was  published  in  the 
18th  volume  of  the  "  Linnsean  Transactions." 
The  specific  title,  annectans,  which  the  learned 
professor  bestowed  upon  this  animal,  alludes  to 
its  position  in  the  scale  of  organic  beings,  as 
forming  a  link  between  reptiles  and  fishes,  seve- 
ral of  the  leading  characters  of  each  class  being 
displayed  in  its  structural  conformation. 

We  well  know  that  the  air-breathing  frog  and 
newt  hybernate  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds 
and  ditches,  and  there  remain  torpid  during  the 
winter.  In  its  native  country  the  lepidosiren 
hybernates,  or  rather  aestivates,  during  the  hot 
and  dry  months,  in  the  mud  of  the  swamps  along 
the  river,  where  it  abounds,  making  for  itself  a 
convenient  cavity  in  which  it  assumes  a  coiled- 
up  form,  and  remains  dormant  till  the  return  of 
the  rainy  season.  Sometimes  the  case  is  almost 
or  entirely  composed  of  dry  leaves,  agglutinated 
together  by  the  mucous  exudation  of  the  body, 
as  in  a  specimen  sent  over  by  Mr.  Weir,  and 
now  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine.  Mr.  Daniel, 
who  lived  for  several  years  on  the  Gambia  and 
on  Macarthy's  Island,  informed  Dr.  Gray  that 
the  lepidosiren  is  found  only  in  the  rice-fields, 
which  are  for  more  than  half  the  year  under 
water,  and  that  they  are  procured  by  the  natives 
towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  when  they  are 
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dug  out  of  the  nearly  dried  mud.  They  are ' 
eaten  fried,  and  like  eels  have  a  rich  oily  flavor. 

In  the  account  of  this  reptile  fish  in  the  Lin- 
nasan  Transactions,"  previously  alluded  to,  is  the 
following  note  by  Miss  Weir  : — "  Fish  taken  in 
the  summer  of  1835,  on  the  shores  of  Macarthy's 
Island,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up 
the  river  Gambia.  They  were  found  about  eigh- 
teen inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  during  nine  months  of  the  year  is  perfect- 
ly dry  and  hard  ;  the  remaining  three  months  it 
is  under  water.  When  dug  out  of  the  ground 
and  put  into  water^  the  fish  immediately  unfold 
themselves,  and  commence  swimming  about. 
They  are  dug  up  with  sharp  stakes,  and  are  used 
as  food." 

No  doubt  the  mucus,  which  smears  the  body 
of  the  fish,  tends  to  its  preservation  during  its 
long  torpidity  in  the  semi-baked  mud.  Pieces 
of  indurated  clay,  bearing  the  impression  of  these 
fishes,  have  been  brought  over  to  England. 

The  foregoing  brief  details,  relative  to  the  air- 
breathing  and  water-breathing  sestivating  lepido- 
Biren,  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  partic- 
ulars concerning  the  specimens  in  question. 

In  June,  1856,  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  able  superin- 
tendent of  the  Natural  History  Department  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  received  from  Western  Africa 
four  blocks  of  hard  dry  muddy  clay,  each  about 
the  size  of  a  quartern  loaf.  These  blocks  of  clay, 
each  containing  its  own  immate,  were  sewn  up 
respectively  in  a  canvass  wrapper,  to  prevent  the 
clay  from  falling  to  pieces.  According  to  the  in- 
structions received  from  Captain  Charaberlayne, 
the  gentleman  who  sent  them  over,  they  were 
placed  in  a  tank  of  fresh  water,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  eighty-three  degrees.  In  a  short  time 
the  clay  became  softened  and  crumbled  away; 
and  the  inner  case  or  cocoon,  in  which  one  of 
the  animals  was  immediately  inclosed,  floated 
motionless  to  the  surface.  In  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  this  cocoon  became  agitated — the 
creature  was  evidently  endeavoring  to  extricate 
itself.  After  a  few  struggles  it  burst  away,  and 
immediately  commenced  to  swim  about,  and  then 
dived  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
sheltering  itself  from  observation.  On  the  fol- 
fowing  morning,  two  more  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance; and  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  the 
fourth  fish  floated  to  the  surface,  dead  and  putres- 
cent. 

The  three  living  individuals  were  meagre,  and 
about  nine  inches  long.  They  began  eagerly  to 
feed,  being  supplied  with  earthworms,  small 
frogs,  fish,  and  occasionally  with  raw  flesh.  At 
times  they  were  seen  to  attack  each  other,  and 
one  of  them,  probably  in  its  endeavor  to  escape 
from  its  antagonist,  leaped  out  of  the  tank  and 
got  into  the  large  fountain-basin,  in  the  palace 
(in  which  the  tank  was  standing,)  where  it  was 
sufi"ered  to  remain,  among  the  water-lilies  and 
the  gold-fish.  The  two  others,  remaining  in  the 
small  tank,  lived  together,  on  apparently  good 


terms,  till  the  month  of  August,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  one  of  them  had  killed  its  com- 
panion, and  devoured  nearly  half  of  it,  leaving 
the  head  and  some  portion  of  the  body  un- 
touched. 

This  cannibal  had  increased  in  three  months 
from  nine  inches  to  eighteen  in  length,  so  rapid 
was  its  growth.  It  was  now  transferred  to  the 
basin — the  one  which  had  escaped  and  was  te- 
nanting the  basin  being  recaptured,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  tank  in  the  tropical  end  of  the  pa- 
lace, where  it  lived,  apparently  in  good  health, 
to  the  end  of  autumn,  when  it  suddenly  died. 

The  cannibal  was  now  the  sole  survivor;  it  was 
at  liberty  in  the  basin,  where  it  long  continued 
to  thrive,  but  was  rarely  seen  ;  at  last,  however, 
in  March,  1858,  it  made  its  appearance  near  the 
surface,  apparently  sick,  and  finally  was  taken 
out  dead.  It  was  in  splendid  condition,  measur- 
ing twenty-eight  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  ten 
inches  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  weighed 
four  pounds  and  three-quarters.  It  is  from  this 
specimen  that  the  fine  plaster  cast  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Bartlett,  who  also  made  a  preparation  of  the 
skull,  to  display  the  remarkable  structure  of  the 
teeth  and  jaws;  the  skin,  the  viscera,  and  the 
muscular  structure  being  preserved  in  spirits,  with 
a  view  to  the  investigation  of  the  anatomy  of  this 
singular  animal. 

In  a  note  to  Dr.  G-ray  (see  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Zoological  Society,"  Nov.  11,  1856),  Mr, 
Bartlett  says  : — "  This  creature  (the  lepidosiren) 
masticates  the  food  much,  frequently  putting  it 
forward  almost  quite  out  of  its  mouth,  and  then 

gradually  chewing  it  back  again  It  rises 

frequently  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  breathe, 
and  at  other  times  supports  itself  on  its  fin-like 
appendages,  and  with  the  aid  of  its  tail  raises  its 
body  from  the  ground,  the  fins  being  bent  or 
curved  backwards.  The  movement  of  this  ani- 
mal is  generally  very  slow,  and  would  give  one 
an  idea  that  it  was  very  sluggish  :  this,  however, 
I  have  good  reason  to  know,  is  not  the  case,  as, 
in  attempting  to  capture  the  one  at  liberty  in  the 
large  basin,  it  darted  away  with  the  rapidity  of 
an  arrow.  I  have  reason  also  to  believe  that  the 
animal  finds  its  food  as  much  by  scent  as  sight. 
With  reference  to  the  cocoon,  the  end  covering 
the  nose  of  the  animal  is  rather  pointed,  and  has 
an  aperture  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  enables  it  to  breathe  during  its 
state  of  torpor.  The  animal,  when  in  its  case,  is 
coiled  nearly  twice  round ;  and  I  observed  in 
each  of  the  blocks  of  clay  a  small  hole  about  the 
size  of  a  mouse-hole,  which  was  quite  smooth  on 
the  inside,  as  though  the  fish  had  crept  through 
it." 

Many  particulars  respecting  the  economy  of 
the  lepidosiren  as  yet  remain  for  investigation  ; 
at  present  we  must  be  content  to  wait  for  the  re- 
search of  travellers  who  have  the  means  of  closely 
scrutinizing  its  habits  in  its  native  regions. — 
Leisure  Hour. 
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don't  forget  to  pray. 

A  lady  who  had  the  charge  of  young  persons 
not  of  kindred  blood,  became  on  one  occasion 
perplexed  with  regard  to  her  duty.  She  retired 
to  her  own  room  to  meditate,  and  being  grieved 
in  spirit,  laid  her  head  on  a  table  and  wept  bit- 
terly. She  scarcely  perceived  her  little  daughter 
seated  quietly  in  the  corner.  Unable  longer  to 
bear  the  sight  of  her  mother's  distress,  she  stole 
softly  to  her  side,  and  taking  her  hand  in  both 
of  her  own,  said,  "  Mamma,  once  you  taught  me 
a  pretty  hymn  : — 

'  If  e'er  you  meet  with  trials 

Or  troubles  on  the  way, 
Then  cast  your  care  on  Jesus, 

And  don't  forget  to  pray.'  " 

The  counsel  of  the  little  monitor  was  taken,  and 
relief  came.  The  mother  was  repaid  for  rightly 
training  her  child,  by  having  her  become  her 
own  blessed  teacher.  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes  and  sucklings  God  has  ordained  praise." — 
JSai/ings  of  Little  Ones. 


A  PRAYER. 

Father,  I  have  wandered  far, 
O,  be  now  my  guiding  star ! 
Draw  my  footsteps  back  to  Thee, 
Set  my  struggling  spirit  free. 
Save  me  from  the  doubts  that  roll 
O'er  the  chaos  of  my  soul — 
Let  one  ray  of  truth  illume 
And  dispel  the  thick'ning  gloom  ! 
God  of  truth,  and  peace,  and  love, 

Hear  my  prayer  ! 
Draw  my  restless  thotights  above — 

Keep  them  there ! 

Father,  save  me  at  this  hour. 

From  the  tempter's  fearful  power — 

Purify  the  hidden  springs 

Of  my  wild  imaginings. 

I  have  thought  till  thought  is  pain. 

Searched  for  peace  till  search  is  vain, 

Out  of  Thee  I  cannot  find 

Rest  for  the  immortal  mind. 

Now  I  come  to  Thee  for  aid — 

Peace  restore  ! 
Let  my  soul  on  Thee  be  stayed 

Forevermore ! 

—  Churchman, 


THE  WORTH  OF  HOURS. 
BY  K.  MONGKTON  MILNE?. 

Believe  not  that  your  inner  eye 

Can  ever  in  just  measure  try 

The  worth  of  hours  as  they  go  by  ; 

For  every  man's  weak  self,  alas  ! 
Makes  him  to  see  them,  as  they  pass, 
As  through  a  dim  or  tinted  glass. 

But  if  in  earnest  care  you  would 
Mete  out  to  each  its  part  of  good. 
Trust  rather  to  your  after  mood. 

Those  surely  are  not  fairly  spent 
That  leave  your  spirit  bowed  and  bent 
In  sad  unrest  and  ill  content. 


And  more  ;  though  free  from  seeming  harm, 
You  rest  from  toil  of  mind  or  arm, 
Or  slow  retire  from  Pleasure's  charm  ; 

If  then  a  painful  sense  comes  on. 
Of  something  wholly  lost  and  gone. 
Vainly  enjoyed  or  vainly  done  ; 

Of  something  from  your  being's  chain 
Broke  off  not  to  be  linked  again 
By  all  mere  memory  can  retain  ; 

Upon  your  heart  this  truth  may  rise  : 
Nothing  that  altogether  dies 
Suffices  man's  just  destinies. 

So  should  we  live  that  every  hour 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower, 
A  self-reviving  thing  of  power ; 

That  every  thought  and  every  deed 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good  or  future  need  ; 

Esteeming  sorrow,  whose  employ 
Is  to  develop,  not  destroy, 
Far  better  than  a  barren  joy. 


Fiom  the  American  Messenger. 
"  The  morniDg  cometh,  and  also  the  night."   Isa.  21 :  12. 
BY  L.  H.  SIGOUENEY. 

Hope  hath  its  dawning  and  its  cloud. 
Love  hath  its  cradle  and  its  shroud, 
Joy  hath  its  blossom  and  decay, 
Grief's  night  of  weeping  fades  away. 
The  pillow  bathed  in  tears  grows  dry. 
And  morning  lights  the  mourner's  eye. 

Life  hath  a  time  to  smile  and  grieve ; 
Youth  is  its  morn,  and  age  its  eve  : 
Call  not  the  gathering  shades  unblest — 
Sweet  pause  for  memory  and  for  rest ; 
But  welcome  twilight,  meekly  pale, 
And  when  deep  evening  draws  its  veil, 
Light  up  the  lamps  with  right  good-will ; 
Heap  fuel,  if  your  veins  are  chill ; 
Bid  holy  faith  be  clear  and  bold ; 
Cling  to  the  love  that  ne'er  grows  old. 
That  warms  through  life  the  heaven-taught  guest, 
And  makes  both  night  and  morning  blest. 
Hartford,  Sept.  10,  1858. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intelligence. — Advices  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  12th  ult.  No  decided  change  had  taken  place 
in  continental  affairs.  A  pacific  article  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  the  French  official  paper,  had  caused  a  consider- 
able rise  in  the  funds  at  London,  Paris  and  Vienna, 
although  the  papers  both  of  London  and  Vienna  ex- 
pressed doubts  of  its  sincerity.  It  had  caused  great 
disappointment  to  Sardinia.  Prince  Napoleon,  the 
Emperor's  cousin,  had  resigned  his  post  as  Minister 
of  Algeria,  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion  from 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  on  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy,  especially  in  reference  to  Italy.  This 
step  had  somewhat  strengthened  the  hopes  of  peace, 
as  the  Prince  was  considered  in  favor  of  war.  The 
Emperor  was  believed  to  participate  in  his  views,  and 
to  have  accepted  his  resignation  with  great  reluc- 
tance. 

Great  Britain. — The  American  ship  David  Stuart, 
chartered  to  convey  the  Neapolitan  exiles  from  Cadiz 
to  New  York,  arrived  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  on  the 
6th  ult.,  the  exiles  having  compelled  the  captain  to 
change  the  destination  of  the  vessel,  and  land  them 
I  at  that  place.    They  had  been  cordially  received. 
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Considerable  excitement  existed  respecting  the  Re- 
form bill,  and  meetings  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment measure  were  being  held  throughout  England. 
Notice  had  been  given  in  Parliament  of  sundry 
amendments  to  the  biU,  extending  still  further  the 
elective  franchise. 

One  of  the  Ministers  stated  in  Parliament  that  the 
government  had  earnestly  advised  the  Sardinian 
government  to  take  no  steps  calculated  to  give  offence 
to  Austria,  and  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Five  of  those  lately  arrested  in  Ireland,  were  on 
trial  for  treason  at  Tralee.  They  were  charged  with 
conspiring  to  subvert  the  Constitution,  and  establish 
a  republic  in  Ireland.  It  was  alleged  that  aid  was 
expected  from  France  and  America. 

The  House  of  Commons  had  rejected  the  govern- 
ment bill  for  the  partial  abolition  of  Church  Rates, 
by  a  vote  of  254  to  171. 

AtJSTKiA. — Lord  Cowley,  the  special  British  Minis- 
ter, left  M^na  on  the  10th.  The  result  of  his  mis- 
sion waaBnknown  to  the  public.  Austria  had  ad- 
dressed ^fcote  to  its  representatives  at  the  various 
German  Surts,  pointing  directly  to  the  possibility 
of  war  wj|h  France  and  Sardinia,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  ail  Germany  will  act  in  concert  with  Aus- 
tria. The  oiB-Cial  Vienna  Gazette  declared  that  Aus- 
tria would  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  its  special 
treaties  with  the  Italian  States. 

Italy, — Insurrectionary  handbills  were  circulatinE; 
in  Tuscany,  predicting  an  early  war,  and  a  reign  of 
terror  and  suspicion  prevailed  at  the  capitol.  No 
passports  were  granted  either  by  sea  or  land  ;  the  sale 
of  the  public  funds  was  prohibited,  and  even  to  talk 
of  the  monarch  caused  immediate  imprisonment. 
Arrests  of  alleged  conspirators  continued  to  be  made 
at  Milan.  The  general  discontent  had  caused  a  com- 
plete stagnation  of  business.  The  Austrians  were 
actively  fortifying  Pavia.  The  health  of  the  King  of 
Naples  was  such  that  his  recovery  was  not  expected, 
and  the  Queen  conducted  all  state  affairs.  She  was 
reported  to  have  induced  the  King  to  sign  a  treaty, 
oflensive  and  defensive,  with  Austria. 

Switzerland. — The  Federal  Council  has  issued  a 
circular,  announcing  its  determination  to  maintain 
the  neutrality  and  integrity  of  Switzerland 

Sandwich  Islands. — An  eruption  of  the  volcano  of 
Mauna  Loa  occurred  on  the  23d  of  1  st  month  last, 
when  a  whole  village  was  destroyed  by  the  lava,  but 
no  lives  were  lost.  The  volcano  was  still  active  on 
the  loth  of  2d  month. 

South  Ameeica. — Considerable  discontent  with  the 
government  prevails  in  Venezuela,  and  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  at  Caracas  about  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  but  was  suppressed  by  the  President  with 
the  aid  of  a  large  body  of  troops.  In  consequence  of 
these  disturbances,  the  Constitution  recently  formed 
has  been  suspended,  and  the  President  invested  with 
dictatorial  powers.  The  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Buenos  Ayres  has  complained  to  the  American 
Consul  General  ot  the  passage  of  some  of  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Paraguay  expedition  up  the  Parana, 
without  having  previously  asked  the  consent  of  that 
government,  which  claims  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
the  river,  though  possessing  only  the  southern 
shore.  A  similar  complaint  on  the  part  of  Paraguay 
is  the  principal  ground  of  the  present  difficulties  be- 
tween it  and  our  government. 

Hayti. — Some  ineffectual  attempts  have  been  made 
to  excite  a  counter-revolution  in  favor  of  the  ex-Em- 
peror. President  Geffrard  has  issued  a  decree  to  the 
effect  that  from  each  department  of  the  State  a  certain 
number  of  young  men  shall  be  sent  to  France,  to  be 
educated  at  the  public  expense. 

Mexico. — At  the  latest  accounts,  Miramon  was  at 
Orizaba,  on  his  march  to  Vera  Cruz,  while  Degollado, 


^  the  Liberal  general,  was  preparing  to  attack  the 
I  capital. 

I     Domestic. — A   delegation  of  Winnebago  Indians 
from  Minnesota,  has  recently  visited  Washington  to 
,  confer  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with 
I  the  object  of  concentrating  the  tribe  on  a  portion  of 
their  reservation,  dividing  the  lands  among  the  fami- 
j  lies,  and  effecting  an  arrangement  by  which  the  re- 
I  maining  part  may  be  sold  for  their  common  benefit. 
I     A  slaver  named  the  E.  A  Rawlins  has  been  recent- 
ly captured  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  having,  it  is 
I  reported,  landed  a  cargo  of  slaves,  600  in  number. 

A  letter  published  in  the  Milledgeville  (Ga.)  Re- 
corder, dated  Jacksonville,  states  that  36  Africans, 
forming  part  of  those  recently  imported  in  the 
Wanderer,  were  arrested  on  the  3d  ult.  in  Worth 
Co.,  in  that  State,  by  J.  McRae,  deputy  U.  S.  Mar- 
shal, while  on  their  way  to  Alabama,  in  charge  of  a 
white  man.  They  were  committed  to  jail  in  Jackson- 
ville, and  the  U.  S.  Marshal  at  Savannah  was  notified 
of  the  arrest.  He  replied  that  he  had  written  and 
telegraphed  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  respect- 
ing the  Africans  known  to  be  in  the  country,  but  had 
received  no  instructions,  and  he  advised  that  they 
should  be  released  and  allowed  to  proceed  on  their 
way,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Some  of  those 
assisting  in  the  arrest  re-took  the  negroes,  demand- 
ing payment  for  their  trouble  and  expense,  but  a 
compromise  was  made,  and  the  Africans  were  allowed 
to  depart  into  slavery. 

On  the  22d  ult.  eighty  vessels,  inward  and  outward 
bound,  were  detained  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
unable  to  pass  the  bar  owing  to  the  insufficient  depth 
of  water.  Some  recent  efforts  to  remove  the  obstruction 
by  narrowing  the  channel  and  thus  increasing  the 
current,  appear  to  have  failed.  The  disadvantage  to 
the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  is  very  great,  as  ves- 
sels are  sometimes  delayed  for  several  days  in  un- 
favorable states  of  the  tide  and  wind. 

A  war  with  the  Camanche  Indians  of  Texas  and 
Indian  Territory  has  broken  out.  Some  fights  have 
taken  place  near  Fort  Arbuckle.  The  Indians  axe 
estimated  to  number  3,000. 

The  principal  reason  assigned  for  not  calling  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  to  provide  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  is,  that  many  of  the  States  have 
not  yet  elected  their  Representatives,  and  some  of 
them  will  not  do  so  for  several  months  to  c^me ; 
hence  those  States  would  be  virtually  excluded  from 
that  body,  if  convened,  unless  special  elections  were 
held.  The  Postmaster  General  is  adopting  measures  of 
retrenchment,  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  publishes  the  follow- 
ing statements  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  under  the  five  and  three 
cent  systems  of  postage,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
trouble  in  the  Department  grows  out  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  expense,  rather  than  the  lack  of  in- 
creased revenue  : 

Year.  lievcnne.  Expenditures 

1846   $3,497,199  $4,084,297 

1847   3,955,893  3,979,570 

1848...   4,371,977  4,326,850 

1849                     4,905,176  4,479,049 

1850                    5,552,971  5,212,953 

1851                     6,727,067  6,278,402 

The  above  was  under  the  five  cent  system  of 

postage.    Here  follow  six  years  of  the  three  cent 
postage : 

Year.  Rovanue.  Expenditures. 

1852    $6,925,971  $7,102,459 

1853    6,940,725  7,987,957 

1854   6,955,5b7  8,578,424 

1855   7,342,136  9,965,342 

1856   7,620,822  10,408,286 

1857   8,053,9-32  11,508,056 
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Memoir  o/ Mary  Banks,  u7<o  r/wea.sef?  30^/;  of 

bill  month,  1858,  ayvd  '19  years. 
The  spiritual  history  of  the  dear  young  friend 
whose  death  we  now  record  is  fraught  with 
much  instruction  and  encouragement,  and  affords 
another  lively  illustration  of  tlie  truth  contained 
in  the  Apostolic  enquiry,  "  Hath  not  God  chosen 
the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of 
the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to  them 
that  love  him  ?"  Hers  was  indeed  a  life  of  faith 
in  G-od,  under  poverty,  privation,  and  sufi'ering ; 
and  filial,  grateful  love  to  her  Heavenly  Father 
was  a  beautiful  feature  in  her  Christian  character. 
She  had  no  connexion  with  our  Society  by  birth, 
and  the  very  limited  means  of  her  mother  almost 
wholly  precluded  her  from  the  advantages  of 
school  education;  yet  she  learned  to  read  when 
very  young,  and  early  began  to  store  her  memory 
with  passages  of  Scripture  and  hymns.  When 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  she  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  kind  Friend  then  residing  in 
Sheffield,  who  occasionally  employed  her,  and 
.■ioon  afterwards  took  her  into  her  family  as  a 
servant.  Diiring  a  period  of  six-or  seven  years 
spent  under  the  roof  of  her  benefactress,  she 
gave  indications  of  refinement  of  character,  and 
manifested  an  interest  in  serious  subjects,  which 
often  led  her  to  converse  with  her  beloved  mis- 
tress in  a  manner  which  showed  how  deeply  she 
felt  and  thought.  When  reading  the  Scriptures 
aloud  she  would  often  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
practical  application  of  certain  portions,  and  it 
is  believed  that  it  was  on  these  occasions  she 
was  first  led  to  compare  the  principles  of  Friend's 
with  those  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  be  convinced, 
in  degree,  of  their  oneness.    She  first  attended 


one  or  our  meetings,  when  a  Friend  travelling  in 
the  ministry  visited  Sheffield  ;  the  meeting  wa.s, 
however,  a  silent  one,  and  on  a  fear  being  ex- 
pressed that  she  had  been  disappointed,  she 
replied,  "  Oh  !  no  :  there  was  a  feeling  beyond 
words."  From  this  time  she  continued  to- at- 
tend Friends'  meetings,  though  not  without  some 
difficulties  arising  from  the  opposition  of  her  rel- 
atives and  others :  her  faith  was  too  firmly 
grounded  to  be  shaken  by  these  trials,  and  to 
those  around  her  she  appeared  to  grow  in  grace. 
She  was  distinguished  by  an  almost  unvarying 
cheerfulness,  and  a  most  affectionate  attention  to 
others ;  and,  bound  as  she  was  by  ties  of  grati- 
tude and  love  to  the  family  in  which  she  now 
lived,  she  earnestly  desired  to  accompany  them 
to  Birmingham  when  they  removed  thither ;  and, 
although  they  had  made  no  arrangement  to 
take  her-,  they  did  not  withstand  her  affectionate 
entreaties. 

Whilst  residing  in  Birmingham,  a  severe  trial 
awaited  her  in  the  decease  of  her  beloved  mis- 
tress, who  ha(^  been  long  an  invalid, -and  whose 
kindness  Mary  had  endeavored  to  repay  by  the 
most  unwearied  devotion.  Her  affectionate  nature 
was  sorely  tried  at  having  to  leave  a  home  where 
she  had  been  so  long  kindly,  cared  for;  whilst  still 
without  any  prospect  for  the  future,  ^he  thus 
wrote, — "W^ith  regard  to  my  future  lot,  or  where 
I  may  1^  cast,  I  am  quite  in  the  dark ;  but  I  wish 
to  leave  all  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  has  hither- 
to taken  care  of  me,  and  to  patiently  wait."  In 
another  letter,  written  about  this  time,  she  refers 
to  a  visit  she  had  unexpectedly  received  from  a 
minister,  whose  communication  she  said  she 
should  never  forget,  adding,  "  If  he  had  known 
my  inmost  thoughts  he  could  not  have  spoken 
\  more  plainly  to  my  state;"  and  in  after  life  she 
alluded  to  this,  saying  how  completely  the  pro- 
mises held  out  then  had  been  fulfilled.  In  1848, 
she  was  engaged  as  servant  in  a  Friend's  family 
at  Ackworth,  where  she  remained  between  two 
and  three  years,  when  the  delicate  state  of  lier 
health  obliged  her  to  leave.  Whilst  there,  she 
manifested  the  same  amiable  traits  of  character 
that  have  been  alluded  to  above,  and,  in  her  daily 
walk  and  conversation,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
were  clearly  shown  forth.    She  conscientiously 
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performed  all  her  duties,  "  with  good  will  doing 
service,  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men," 
more  than  making  up  for  deficiency  of  bodily 
strength,  by  the  loving  assiduity  with  which  she 
studied  the  comfort  of  the  family,  and  identified 
herself  with  its  interests.  It  was  during  her 
residence  at  Ackworth,  and  when  about  21  years 
of  age,  that  she  made  application  for  membership 
in  our  religious  Society.  Her  letter  to  the  Monthly 


until  He  sees  meet  to  say,  "  It  is  enough."  On 
the  3rd  of  the  same  month,  to  another  friend, 
after  alluding  to  the  hot  weather,  which  had  been 
very  trying  to  her  poor  weak  frame,  she  says, 
"  But  1  do  not  wish  to  murmur,  but  to  cling  to 
the  promise,  '  As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength 
be,'  knowing  that  the  promises  are  all  Yea  and 
Amen  in  Christ  Jesus."  Her  gratitude  to  Friends 
for  providing  for  her  wants,  after  she  was  unable 


Meeting,  though  bearing  abundant  evidence  of  j  to  support  herself,  often  found  expression  in  her 
the  scantiness  of  her  education,  and  written  with  |  letters,  as  well  as  in  conversation  with  those  who 
much  simplicity,  is  a  document  of  more  than  went  to  visit  her,  receiving  it  at  their  hands  as  a 


usual  interest.  The  interviews  which  were  had 
with  her  on  thi#occasion  afforded  evidence  of  a 
comprehensiveness  in  her  views  of  religious  truth, 
and  a  maturity  of  Christian  experience,  far 
beyond  her  years,  and  the  apparently  unfavora- 
ble circumstances  of  her  early  training. 

After  leaving  Ackworth,  her  health  was  never 
such  as  to  admit  of  her  doing  much  for  her  own 
support,  and  on  the  4th  of  8th  month,  1853,  she 
became  so  ill  as  to  take  to  her  bed,  to  which  she 
was  confined  the  remainder  of  her  life,  a  period 
of  nearly  five  years. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  time  she  was  seldom 
without  pain,  and  sometimes  her  sufi"erings  were 
very  severe,  but  she  was  enabled  to  bear  all  with 
patience  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  Writ- 
ing to  one  of  her  friends,  on  the  21st  of  8th 
month,  1856,  she  says,  "  I  have  now  been  ill 
three  years.  Oh  !  my  dear  friend,  I  feel  afraid 
to  say  much  on  the  solemn  subject  of  religion, 
but  this  I  feel  I  must  say,  that  what  little  spark 
I  trust  I  have,  I  would  not  part  with  for  health 
and  strength,  or  for  all  this  world  calls  rich  and 
great."  In  the  same  letter  she  adds,  "  There  is 
one  thing  more  I  must  speak  of,  and  that  is,  the 
goodness  of  my  Heavenly  Father  in  causing  me 
to  belong  to  the  people  I  do.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  add  my  testimony  to  the  value  and 
beauty  of  our  religious  principles  ;  they  have  ap- 
peared with  more  clearness  and  comfort  than  I 
think  they  could  have  done  had  I  been  in  health : 
I  have  been  led  to  see  very  clearly  the  privilege 
and  blessing  of  being  enabled,  with  the  help  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  silence  and  all  alone,  to  wor- 
ship Him  whose  Temple  fills  all  space.  I  have 
lately  been  very  much  delighted  to  read  how 
many  sincere  Christians,  even  of  the  Church  of 
England,  were  led  to  place  no  dependance  on 
man.  I  often  think,  my  dear  friend,  if  our  prin- 
ciples were  more  understood,  they  would  be  em- 
braced by  many  more." 

Alluding  to  the  "  Invalid's  Hymn  Book,"  and 
another  entitled,  "Exceeding  Great  and  Precious 
Promises,"  which  two  kind  friends  had  presented 
to  her  about  the  same  time,  she  says,  "  So  thou 
seest  how  my  path  is  gilded  with  many  a  bright 
ray  wiiich  does  dispel  the  gloom."  Writing  to  the 
same  friend,  under  date,  5th  of  8th  month,  1857, 
she  speaks  of  herself  as  one  who  she  trusts  is  a 
sull'erer  of  the  Lord's  will,  if  not  a  doer,  and 
whose  only  desire  is  to  lie  passive'in  his  hands, 


gift  from  her  Heavenly  Father,  who,  she  fre- 
quently said,  had  provided  more  amply  for  her 
than  she  could  possibly  ask  or  think,  and  that 
all  she  wanted  now  was  a  more  grateful  heart. 
This  lively  gratitude  was  for  a  time  accompanied 
with  a  fear  lest  she  should  have  become  a  burden 
to  Friends  by  joining  the  Society  when  she  did, 
and  great  was  her  joy  and  relief  on  being  told,  by 
a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which  she 
belonged,  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
Friends  had  felt  it  a  privilege  thus  to  minister 
to  her  comfort. 

She  expressed  but  little  during  her  long  illness 
as  to  her  own  experience,  but,  at  different  times, 
was  led  to  recount  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  to 
her  all  her  life  long,  in  giving  her  such  a  sense 
of  his  redeeming  love  and  mercy.  She  some- 
times expressed  her  belief,  that  her  work  for 
her  Saviour  was  to  show  forth  his  power  by 
patient  suffering,  and  she  hoped  so  to  fulfil  her 
mission  as  to  glorify  his  name.  Her  desire  was 
eminently  fulfilled,  for  many  of  those  who  visited 
her  were  led  to  see  and  to  own  the  power  of  that 
grace  which  so  supported  her  in  her  suffer- 
ing. 

Her  illness  assumed  a  different  character  about 
the  beginning  of  1858,  when  the  disease  fell 
upon  the  lungs.  Towards  the  close,  she  suffered 
extremely  from  difficulty  of  swallowing ;  in  this 
state  she  remarked  to  a  friend  who  called  to  see 
her,  "  I  am  utterly  unable  to  do  any  thing,  even 
to  move,  in  my  present  state,  or  scarcely  to  think 
a  good  thought ;  but  I  love  my  dear  Saviour, 
and  I  humbly  trust  he  will  care  for  me,  and  keep 
me  to  the  very  end, — patient  to  the  very  last." 
To  another  friend,  in  speaking  of  the  goodness 
of  her  Heavenly  Father,  she  said  that,  whilst 
some  new  pains  were  added,  to  which  she  had 
been  hitherto  a  stranger,  others  were  removed,  so 
that  she  was  not  afflicted  beyond  what  she  was 
enabled  to  bear.  A  few  days  before  her  death, 
she  said  with  much  difficulty  to  a  friend  who 
visited  her,  "  I  have  a  hope  that,  through  the 
unmerited  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  shall 
be  accepted.  But  I  desire  to  wait  the  Lord's 
time, — pray  for  me  that  my  patience  may  hold 
out  to  the  end."  Her  mind  remained  perfectly 
clear  till  within  half  an  hour  of  the  close,  which 
was  so  peaceful  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  moment  when  the  spirit  passed  away. — 
English  Annual  Monitor. 
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ON  THE  RISE  AND  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

BY  JOHN  KITCHING,  M.K.G.S. 

The  Religious  and  Social  State  of  England  at 
the  time  of  George  Fox. 

(Continued  from  page  467.) 

Ever  since  the  occupation  of  an  outward  throne 
by  a  Christian  emperor,  about  the  year  820,  the 
spiritual  Church  of  Christ  has  had  another  enemy 
to  struggle  against,  in  the  assumption  of  authority 
over  the  spiritual  concerns  of  men  by  temporal 
rulers.  The  first  use  of  this  power,  though  di- 
rected against  Pagans,  gave  a  foretaste  of  the 
spirit  with  which  it  would  afterwards  intrude 
itself  into  the  concerns  of  its  own  Church.  From 
this  time  forth  the  union  of  civil  and  religious 
power  operated  in  a  disastrous  manner  upon  the 
spiritual  freedom  of  Christian  people,  and  reli- 
gious liberty  might  be  said  to  be  extinct.  "  The 
interference  of  the  power  of  a  State,"  says  John 
Allen,  "  in  the  religious  concerns  of  its  subjects, 
is  proved  by  all  history,  ancient  and  modern,  to 
be  so  adverse  to  the  existence  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  that  it  may  be  called  the  right  arm 
of  despotism." — State  Churches, p.  QS. 

Now,  although  the  people  of  this  country  had 
thrown  aside  the  coarser  and  more  barefaced 
representative  of  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the 
priesthood,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  they 
had  not  abrogated  the  right  of  the  king  to  inter- 
fere in  the  concerns  of  the  Church,  and  the  union 
of  spiritual  authority  with  temporal  power  was 
perpetuated  in  the  assumption  by  the  king  to  be 
the  defender  of  the  faith  and  the  head  of  the 
seceding  Church. 

Liberty  of  conscience  seemed  little  better  un- 
derstood under  the  reformed  monarchs  than  it 
had  been  under  the  most  stringent  action  of  the 
Roman  polity,  and  so  late  as  1580  and  1590,  two 
Acts  were  passed,  from  the  operation  of  which 
Friends  were  subsequently  made  to  feel  some  of 
their  cruellest  grievances.  The  first — of  which  fre- 
quent mention  occurs  in  Friends'  writings,  under 
the  name  of  the  £20  Act — was  enacted  to  retain 
the  queen's  subjects  in  their"  due  obedience,"  and 
punished  absence  from  the  parish  church  with  a 
penalty  of  £20  a  month  and  imprisonment  till 
paid.  If  absent  a  whole  year,  besides  the  fine, 
the  delinquent  was  bound  in  two  sureties  for  £200 
till  he  should  conform.  The  second  of  these 
acts  is  often  alluded  to  as  the  Conventicle  Act. 
It  was  intended  for  the  punishment  of  persons 
obstinately  refusing  to  come  to  Church.  All 
persons  found  present  at  a  conventicle  or  meeting 
under  pretence  of  religion  were  to  be  committed 
to  prison  till  they  should  conform.  These  acts,  to- 
gether with  those  containing  the  oaths  of  su- 
premacy and  of  allegiance,  existed  as  ready-made 
engines  of  oppression  to  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  times  before  Friends  arose,  and  subsequently, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  several  fresh  acts 
were  passed,  by  which  religious  freedom  was  con- 


fined within  narrower  bounds,  or  punished  with 
heavier  penalties. 

"  At  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
no  party  as  yet  existed  in  England  or  in  Europe 
which  tolerated  religious  diff'erences."  Happily, 
during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which  have 
since  elapsed,  the  principles  of  religious  liberty 
have  made  great  progress  in  all  Protestant  coun- 
tries; but  the  regal  authority  and  the  power  of 
Parliaments  have  not  ceased  to  be  exercised  in 
the  regulation  of  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
people ; — and  in  the  interference  of  the  power  of 
the  State  in  matters  of  religion,  nearly  all  sects 
and  parties  in  the  Church  have  quietly  acquiesced 
down  to  the  present  day,  From  this  union  it 
has  resulted  that  religious  liberty,  though  so 
different  in  its  nature  from  civil  liberty,  has 
generally  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
latter,  and  the  terms  are  seldom  used  apart  from 
each  other. 

At  the  time  of  George  Fox's  first  public  ap- 
pearance, 180  years  had  passed  since  Martin 
Luther  had  uttered  his  celebrated  threat  in  al- 
lusion to  Tetzel's  noisy  declamation  in  selling  Pope 
Leo  Xth's  indulgences, — "  Please  God,  I'll  make 
a  hole  in  his  drum ;"  and  the  Pope's  drum  had 
long  since  ceased  to  inspire  the  bulk  of  the  Eng- 
lish people;  but  the  spirit  of  that  drum  had 
descended  into  the  possession  of  a  powerful  and 
worldly-minded  hierarchy,  who,  backed  by  the 
authority  of  kings  and  parliaments,  held  the 
spirits  of  men  in  a  bondage  scarcely  less  servile, 
and  allowed  them  to  move  in  religious  matters 
only  as  they  gave  the  notes. 

"  This  reformation"  (that  of  Luther),  says  a 
modern  writer,  "  though  commenced  upwards  of 
three  centuries  ago,  is  still  in  various  respects, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  many,  very  incom- 
plete." 

The  same  incompleteness  is  more  philosophi- 
cally expressed  by  D'Aubigne,  when  he  says,  in 
reference  to  the  Roman  ascendency,  "  Hierarch- 
ism  then  almost  entirely  effaced  Evangelism.  In 
the  nge  of  Protestantism,  on  the  contrary.  Evan- 
gelism continued  to  exist  by  the  side  of  Hierarch- 
ism,  and  it  has  remained  de  jure,  if  not  de  facto, 
the  only  legitimate  opinion  of  the  Church." 

The  reformation  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  took 
place  about  the  year  1584,  was,  indeed,  at  first 
almost  nominal,  inasmuch  as  he  virtually  install- 
ed himself  as  the  Pope  of  England,  by  supplant- 
ing the  Pope  of  Rome ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  same  levelling 
usurpation  of  spiritual  authority  was  perpetuated 
in  an  unbroken  line  of  secular  rulers. 

One  effect  of  the  usurpation  above  described  of 
spiritual  authority  by  temporal  rulers,  was  that 
the  religious  teachings  of  the  people,  and  the 
teachers  themselves,  were  placed  by  this  means- 
at  the  command  of  the  predominant  party  in  the 
State.  The  appointment  of  bishops  and  pastors 
was  not  founded  on  their  eminence  for  piety,  or 
their  qualifications  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
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but  was  generally  influenced  by  motives  purely 
secular  or  political.  Hence,  besides  the  great 
radical  fault  of  the  supplanting  by  civil  power 
the  only  true  source  of  authority  in  religious  af- 
fairs, the  Church  so  established  was  to  a  great 
extent  unspiritualized.  The  great  Head  of  the 
true  Church,  Christ  Jesus,  has  never  so  far  re- 
signed his  superintending  care  over  his  flock,  as 
not  to  supply  in  every  age  some  great  and  good 
men  who  should  show  the  world  an  example  of 
practical  Christianity.  And  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  adorned  by  the  presence 
of  men  who  were  anxious  to  exhibit,  in  their 
conscientious  and  efl'ective  discharge  of  every 
social  and  religious  duty,  their  recognition  of  an 
immediate  spiritual  accountability.  But  we  see 
when  we  go  at  all  below  the  surface  of  the  stream 
of  stately  history,  how  very  low  the  state  of  re- 
ligion was  among  all  but  the  conspicuous  religious 
actors  in  these  times ;  how  little  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple was  leavened  with  any  feeling  of  immediate 
individual  responsibility,  or  experimental  piety, 
and  how  little  real  liberty  of  conscience  existed. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  religion  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  amongst  those 
who  professed  to  have  any  religion  at  all,  we  find 
the  Church  distracted  with  the  conflict  of  fierce 
disputants,  numerous  sects  arrayed  against  each 
other  in  the  utmost  animosity,  and  religion  more 
a  theme  for  hot  polemics  than  a  rule  of  life  and 
conduct.  All  was  controversy,  fermentation 
and  violence.  The  Catholic  on  the  one  hand 
disputed  with  the  Protestant; — the  Arminian  on 
the  other  contended  with  the  Calvinist; — the 
Episcopalian  persecuted  the  Baptist; — the  Lau- 
dians  and  the  Church  Puritans  divided  the 
Episcopalians.  "  The  disputes,  we  may  add," 
says  Marsden,  the  violent  passions  engendered 
in  the  discussion  of  these  profound  subjects, 
were  not  confined  to  the  reformed  Churches; 
but  even  the  Church  of  Rome  was  agitated  by 
them.  In  fact,  every  Church  seemed  to  regard 
every  other  as  its  mortal  enemy,  to  be  put, down 
by  the  pen,  the  prison,  or  the  sword.  Whilst 
the  purity  of  practice  was  infected  by  the  gene- 
ral irreligion  of  the  age,  the  purity  of  doctrine 
was  corrupted  by  the  bitterness  of  controversy, 
and  this  applies  to  Nonconformists  as  well  as 
to  the  established  religion."  "  Dissent,"  says 
Marsden,  "  in  all  its  forms,  felt  the  depressing 
influences  of  an  irreligious  age.  Internal  dis- 
sensions broke  out.  Antinomianism  destroyed 
some  congregations,  A rianism  afi"ected  others." 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  politics  of  the 
Rojalists  were  not  more  opposed  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarians than  were  their  religious  sentiments, 
and  to  be  an  Episcopalian  or  a  Puritan  was  al- 
most synonymous  with  being  a  lloyalist  or  a 
Republican.  On  the  accession  of  Cromwell  to 
power,  and  the  execution  of  King  Charles,  al- 
though High  Churchism  seemed  nearly  extin- 
guished, and  the  Puritan  section  of  the  Church 
to  have  all  it«  own  way,  fresh  room  was  found 
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for  dissension  and  fierce  discord.  Disputes  arose 
between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents. 
The  Presbyterians  viewed  with  concern  the 
facility  with  which  men,  in  their  opinion  un- 
commissioned and  unqualified,  were  admitted  by 
the  Independents  to  teach  and  to  preach.  They 
saw  with  alarm  the  sacred  oflSce  invaded  by  the 
laity,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  says  the  historian 
of,  the  Puritans,  "  that  the  presumptuous  levity, 
the  impudence  and  ignorance  displayed  too  often 
by  the  Lay  preachers  of  the  Commonwealth,  were 
more  than  enough  to  excite  their  uneasiness." 

With  the  return  of  the  king,  Episcopalianism 
again  rose  in  the  ascendant.  That  Church  is 
described  at  this  period,  by  Bishop  Burnet,  as 
filled  with  prelates  and  clergymen,  who  took 
more  care  of  themselves  than  of  their  flock. 
"There  broke  in  upon  the  Church,"  says  he,  "a 
great  deal  of  luxury  and  high  living  on  the  pre- 
tence of  hospitality,  while  others  made  purchases 
and  left  great  estates,  most  of  which  we  have 
seen  melt  away.  And  with  this  overset  of 
wealth  that  came  upon  men  in  the  decline  of 
their  parts  and  age,  they  who  were  now  growing 
into  old  age  became  lazy  and  negligent  in  all  the 
true  concerns  of  the  Church.  They  left  preach- 
ing and  writing  to  others,  while  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  ease  and  sloth." — Vol.  i.  p.  261. 

This  being  the  character  of  the  men  who  held 
themselves  up  to  the  people  as  their  spiritual 
guides  and  pastors;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
their  preaching  would  be  either  very  excellent  in 
quality,  or  influential  in  its  effects  for  good. 
Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick  and  Loyd,  eff'ect- 
ed  great  improvement  in  the  style  of  preaching. 
Before  them,  according  to  the  author  from  whom 
I  have  just  quoted,  "  the  preaching  of  the  divines 
of  England  was  overrun  with  pedantry,  a  great 
mixture  of  quotations  from  Fathers  and  ancient 
writers,  a  long  opening  of  a  text,  with  the  con- 
cordance of  every  word  in  it,  and  giving  all  the 
different  expositions  with  the  grounds  of  them, 
and  the  entering  into  some  parts  of  controversy, 
and  all  concluding  in  some  very  short  practical 
applications  according  to  the  subject  or  the  oc- 
casion. This  was  both  long  and  heavy,  when  all 
was  piebald,  full  of  many  sayings  of  diflPerent 
languages.  The  common  style  of  sermons  was 
either  very  flat  and  low,  or  swelled  up  with 
rhetoric  to  a  false  pitch  of  a  wrong  sublime." 

Although  I  have  said  above  that  Tillotson 
was  amongst  those  who  had  improved  the  style 
of  preaching  prevalent  in  the  Church  ministers 
of  that  day,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans  thus 
characterises  the  ttaching  of  that  school  of  di- 
vines, of  whom  Hammond  was  the  most  learned, 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  the  most  popular.  "  It  did 
not  push  ritualism  and  the  benefit  of  the  sacra- 
ment to  the  extravagant  lengths  of  the  Laudians ; 
it  avoided  two  great  mistakes  into  which  many 
of  the  Church  Puritans  had  gradually  fallen, 
viz. :  that  of  ultra-Calvinism,  and  a  mode  of 
preaching,  in  which  moral  duties  were  rather 
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implied  than  taught.  In  the  new  school  which 
now  appeared,  morality  was  everything,  while  its 
views  of  Christian  doctrine  were  vague  and  indis- 
tinct. Its  teachers  were  rather  Christian  philoso- 
phers than  Christian  ministers;  they  taught 
morality  in  connection  with  religion ;  the  great 
verities  of  Christian  doctrine  they  either  did 
not  fully  appreciate  or  fully  understand."  Of 
Tillotson  in  particular,  whom  the  same  author 
allows  to  be  "  the  best  specimen  of  these  divines," 
he  thus  sums  up  the  character.  "  Who,"  says 
he,  "  could  gather  the  doctrines  of  the  Grospel 
from  all  that  Tillotson  has  left  behind  him  ?  An 
admirable  system  of  morals,  keen  and  searching 
remarks  on  human  nature  and  practical  life,  are 
to  be  met  with  to  instruct,  and  much  to  edify ; 
but  the  one  thing  which  his  profession  called  for, 
and  which  he  was  set  apart  to  teach,  is  carelessly 
passed  over  or  studiously  concealed.  The  Grospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  may  be  ad- 
mitted, but  it  is  not  preached.  With  what 
effect  the  substitution  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
place  of  doctrinal  teaching  and  spiritual  piety 
was  attended,  the  profligacy  and  apathetic  irreli- 
gion  which  followed,  and  which  covered  England 
with  its  gloomy  mantle  till  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  bears  painful  testimony.  The  ex- 
periment was  long  tried,  and  the  result  is  in- 
scribed in  history." — Vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  MONKEY  S  INSTINCT. 

Two  brothers.  Englishmen,  were  once  travel- 
ling on  foot  from  Dondra  Head,  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  towards  Candy, 
in  the  interior,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  northward.  They  started  upon  their  jour- 
ney very  early  in  the  morning,  and  expected  to 
accomplish  it  in  three  or  four  days,  though,  as 
the  sun  is  so  exceedingly  warm  in  that  country, 
they  intended  to  rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
under  the  shade  of  the  many  broad-leaved  palm- 
trees  that  grew  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

They  had  travelled  some  distance  when  the 
younger  stopped,  and,  gazing  inquiringly  around, 
said,  "I  surely  heard  a  cry,  Robert,  as  if  some 
one  was  hurt.  Let  us  look  and  see  what  it  can 
be,"  he  added,  as  a  low  moan  now  distinctly 
reached  their  ears.  It  proceeded  from  a  group 
of  eocoanut  trees,  that  grew  on  their  right  hand. 

The  brothers  sprang  hastily  but  cautiously  for- 
ward, and  searched  carefully  around,  till  at  last 
the  elder  exclaimed  laughing,  "Here  it  is,  Arthur; 
come  and  see;"  and,  as  his  brother  turned  towards 
him,  he  pointed  to  a  monkey,  who,  having  fallen 
from  one  of  the  branches  of  the  fruit-tree,  had 
hurt  himself  very  severely. 

"Poor  fellow  !"  said  Arthur  ;  and,  taking  him 
up,  he  tore  a  strip  from  his  handkerchief,  and 
bound  the  wounded  limb,  and  then  turned  to  re- 
sume his  journey  with  the  monkey  in  his  arms. 
'  You  surely,"  said  Robert,  "do  not  intend  to  take 


that  disgusting  animal  as  your  companion  to 
Candy !" 

"Do  you  think,"  replied  Arthur,  "that  I 
would  leave  this  poor  helpless  creature  to  die  of 
his  wound  ?  No ;  he  shall  be  my  companion  until 
he  is  cured,  and  then  he  may  return,  as  soon  as 
he  likes,  to  his  home  in  the  forest." 

The  two  brothers  travelled  on  their  way,  though 
the  elder  could  not  sometimes  refrain  from  joking 
the  other  about  his  companion.  They  had  jour- 
neyed two  days,  and  were  about  half  way  from 
the  place  of  their  destination,  when  the  heat 
became  exceedingly  oppressive,  and  the  numerous 
springs  which  had  hitherto  flowed  along  the  side 
of  the  road  became  dried  up,  and  they  began  to 
suffer  from  the  want  of  water.  Their  strength 
was  failing  ;  they  felt  as  if  they  could  proceed  no 
further;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
when  about  thirty  miles  from  Candy,  both  brother.s 
sank  down  at  the  foot  of  a  palm-tree,  exhausted 
and  parched  with  thirst. 

"Must  we  die  here  ?"  exclaimed  Robert,  with 
a  groan. 

"Trust  in  God,"  replied  Arthur,  raising  his 
eyes  towards  heaven. 

Suddenly  the  moukey,  who  was  resting  by  his 
side,  sprang  up  and  ran  eagerly  along  the  road, 
as  if  he  were  searching  for  something.  "How 
strangely  he  acts  I"  said  the  young  man,  "  what 
can  he  have  found?"  and  summoning  all  his 
strength,  he  arose  and  followed  the  animal. 

When  he  reached  the  spot,  what  met  his  de- 
lighted eyes  ?  There,  growing  in  luxuriant 
abundance,  was  the  silky,  downy  pitcher-plant,  or 
monkey-cup,  so  called  on  account  of  its  being 
sought  after  by  those  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
quenching  their  thirst.  The  flower  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  cup,  about  six  inches  in  length,  and 
one  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  it  has  a  lid,  which 
opens  and  shuts  with  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  is  filled  with  pure  water,  a  secretion  from  the 
plant. 

The  two  brothers  drank  of  the  water  and  were 
refreshed  ;  and  when  they  at  last  reached  their 
home,  they  related  to  their  astonished  friends 
how  the  monkey  had  been  the  means  of  saving 
their  lives.  "Lord  how  manifold  are  thy  works  I 
in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all." — Leisure 
Hour. 


Sonar's  Departure  from  the  "Land  of  Promise;" 
Its  Waste  Places  and  Present  Features. 

Bay  of  Carmel,  March  25. — Last  night  the 
storm  was  terrific,  and  how  our  tents  withstood 
it  I  know  not.  The  thunder  rolling  over  Car- 
mel, and  the  lightning  every  five  minutes  flash- 
ing through  our  canvas,  kept  us  awake  most  of 
the  night.  All  forenoon,  at  intervals,  this  was 
renewed,  with  wind,  and  rain,  and  hail.  The 
thunder  seemed  as  if  first  issuing  out  of  Carmel ; 
then  after  lingering  a  moment  there,  it  took  its 
way  over  the  hills  of  Galilee  ;  then  going  north- 
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ward,  it  coursed  along  the  peaks  of  Lebanon  to 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  from  which  it  swept  over  the 
great  ocean,  which  blackened  and  rose  beneath 
the  bursting  tempest-blast.  We  sat  in  our  tents 
gazing  and  listening.  We  should  not  have  liked 
to  miss  the  scene.  It  is  not  every  day  that  one 
sees  a  thunder-storm  over  Carmel. 

In  the  afternoon  we  embarked  in  the  Austrian 
steamer  for  Alexandria,  with  no  less  than  six 
hundred  Greek  pilgrims,  from  Cyprus  and  other 
places,  bound  for  Jerusalem.  We  did  not  sail 
till  next  day,  as  the  high  sea  running  upon  the 
coast  would  have  prevented  the  captain  from 
landing  his  pilgrims  at  Jaffa.  It  was  not  till 
Thursday  morning  that  we  found  ourselves 
anchored  before  Jaffa.  We  went  ashore  and 
wandered  for  some  hours  amid  its  palms  and 
orange-groves,  breathing  the  delicious  fragrance 
that  filled  the  air.  Towards  evening  we  em- 
barked, and  on  Saturday  morning  sailed  into  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria. 

We  have  made  a  circuit  of  the  land  and  seen 
its  hills  and  vales ;  its  plains  and  table-lands ; 
its  streams  and  lakes  ;  its  fields  and  forests ;  its 
cities  and  villages;  its  poverty  and  its  abundance; 
its  beauty  and  its  desolation.  It  is  not  now  what 
it  once  was,  nor  what  it  is  yet  to  be.  The 
marks  of  exhaustion,  neglect,  down-treading,  and 
Divine  judgment  are  everywhere.  South  and 
north,  from  Simeon  to  Naphtali,  the  scene  is  the 
same. 

The  least  of  the  towns  of  Galilee  contained, 
in  fornier  ages,  fifteen  thousand  people,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus.*  Now  all  of  them  together 
would  not  yield  that  number,  and  Jerusalem 
itself  does  not  exceed  it.  The  whole  land  has 
been  emptied,  and  the  inhabitants  "  slung  out" 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Its  cities  have  shrunk 
into  towns,  its  towns  have  become  low  mounds 
of  rubbish,  and  its  villages  cannot  now  be  distin- 
guished from  the  fields  out  of  which  they  rose, 
or  the  rocks  to  which  they  clung.  The  old 
forts,  too,  have  gone  to  pieces ;  or  where  they 
may  be  said  still  to  subsist,  they  present,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  mere  shattered  walls.  Yet  often 
when  the  city  or  the  tower  has  perished,  the 
name  has  survived,  like  the  fragments  of  an 
epitaph  upon  a  worn  or  broken  headstone. 

The  lake  of  Gennesareth  still  spreads  itself 
out  beneath  as  bright  a  sun  as  ever,  but  the 
living  crowds  that  moved  along  its  rocky  margin 
are  no  longer  there.  The  hills  of  Gilead  still 
cast  their  shadows  over  it,  and  Hermon,  in  the 
northern  distance,  still  keeps  watch  above  it,  and 
Tabor  still  peeps  through  the  intervening  hol- 


*  Those  who  think  that  Josephus  is  exaggerating, 
.should  read  the  description  given  by  Schiller  of  the 
condition  of  the  Netherlands  upwards  of  200  years 
ago.  Within  that  narrow  territory  there  were  "350 
cities,  alive  with  industry  and  pleasure'  ;  G,300  mar- 
ket-towns of  a  large  size  ;  smaller  villages,  farms,  I 
and  castles  innumerable." — llevolt  of  the  Nether-  I 
lands,  B.  I,  \ 


lows  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  beauty,  and  Jordan 
still  fills  it  with  the  melted  snows  of  Lebanon  ; 
but  in  other  respects  the  change  between  the 
present  and  the  past  is  as  marked  as  it  is  sad. 

The  old  tenants  of  the  land  are  gone,  and 
though  the  new  occupants  are  Easterns  not 
Westerns,  they  are  but  remotely  kindred  to  the 
people  whose  soil  they  possess.  Not  by  inheri- 
tance certainly  has  the  land  become  theirs.  The 
old  language,  too,  has  passed  away,  though  per- 
haps the  new  has  greater  affinity  to  the  old,  than 
during  the  centuries  before  or  after  Christ,  when 
the  Greek  tongue  spread  itself  over  the  country, 
especially  in  GaHlee.  For  if  the  Chaldee  and 
Syriac  are  daughters  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  these  two  former,  is 
only  removed  by  one  or  two  degrees  from  the 
old  language  of  Abraham -and  Moses. 

The  land  too  lies  waste.  Not  only  money  and 
skill,  but  men  are  awanting  to  till  it.  It  has  a 
rich  soil,  as  the  thistles  of  Esdraelon,  no  less  than 
the  gardens  of  Urtass,  tell.  But  there  are  no 
hands  to  drive  the  plough  through  its  mould; 
and  even  though  there  were,  the  want  of  security 
for  property  would  deter  men  from  risking  any- 
thing upon  its  cultivation.  It  "  lies  desolate, 
and  keeps  its  Sabbaths,"  (Lev.  xxvi.  34).  The 
traveller  through  Palestine  sees  that  there  are 
"  few  men  left,"  (isa  xxiv.  6).  The  soil,  left  to 
itself,  has  gradually  been  washed  down,  and  the 
fields  have  become  bare  and  rocky.  Verdure 
has  become  scanty,  and  the  summits  of  the  hills 
are  bald,  and  their  shoulders  seem  as  if  clothed 
in  f-ackcloth.  The  olive  stills  clings  to  height 
and  hollow  (type  of  Israel's  predicted  fruitful- 
ness,  Rom.  xi.  17),  but  the  palm  has  vanished.* 
The  tree  of  gladness  and  triumph  has  folded  up 
its  leaves,  and  waits  for  happier  days.  In  Jeru- 
salem there  are  but  three  stunted  palms,  none 
worthy  to  be  the  tree  under  which  "Judaea 
Capta"  might  sit  down  to  mourn  her  desolation. 
The  few  that  still  wave  at  Jenin,  Tiberias, 
Nablus,  and  along  the  sea-coast  to  Jaffa,  are  but 
poor  memorials  of  the  past. 

It  bears  no  trace  of  Israel's  land.  The  heel 
of  the  Gentile  has  broken  all  its  ancient  monu- 
ments to  pieces,  save  what  could  not  be  effaced, 
the  sea,  the  mountain,  the  rock,  the  valley,  the 
river,  the  lake.  But  the  minaret  of  each  village 
you  pass,  tells  you  that  the  land  is  "  trodden 
down  by  the  Gentiles."  Only  four  Jewish  cities 
remain,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberias,  Safet,  ani 
in  these  Israel  has  but  a  remnant.  The  480 
synagogues  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  400  synagogues 
of  Bether,  with  the  multitudes  of  similar  sanc- 
tuaries throughout  the  land,  are  no  more.  The 
Christian  churches  have  fallen  into  ruin, — 
churches  that  once  crowded  the  land  so  thickly, 

*  The  olives  are  fine  trees,  much  more  so  than  in 
the  south  of  France.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  de- 
teriorated. Olives  and  thistles  grow  luxuriantly. 
One  may  know  what  the  soil  can  bear  by  the  olives 
of  Beit-jalah  and  the  thistles  of  Esdraelon. 
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that  the  condition  imposed  by  the  Saracen  con- 
queror, "  that  the  Christians  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  build  new  churches,"  was  a  benefit,  not  a 
hardship. 

The  land  belongs  to  Israel  by  an  entail  that 
has  not  been  cancelled.  Yet  at  present  he  has 
no  possession  here.  Not  only  does  the  Eastern 
Gentile  rule  and  oppress  ;  but  the  Western  Gen- 
tile is  laying  his  hand  upon  the  soil.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  are  very  largely  buy- 
ing up  the  land,  as  if  to  secure  it  against  Israel's 
claim.  How  long  their  lease  will  be,  is  not  for 
us  to  determine.  We  merely  notice  the  fact,  as 
an  indication  of  how  entirely  at  present  the 
country  has  passed  out  of  Israel's  hands.  Israel 
does  not  now  "  dwell  in  safety ;"  the  "  fountain 
of  Jacob"  does  not  pour  itself  out  "  upon  the 
land  of  corn  and  wine,"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  28).  The 
"  fountain  of  Israel"  (Psa.  Ixviii.  26)  is  dried 
up,  and  the  channels  of  its  endless  streams 
throughout  the  land  are  utterly  empty. 

Go  where  you  will,  death  reigns,  for  the  "  life 
from  the  dead"  (Rom  xi.  15)  has  not  yet  come. 
Salem,  the  city  of  the  living,  is  now  but  the 
tomb  of  the  dead.  As  is  the  centre,  so  are  the 
extremities;  as  is  Jerusalem,  so  are  Beersheba 
and  Sidon.  Place  your  finger  anywhere,  on 
body  or  on  limb,  you  feel  no  throb  of  life.  Pass 
round  and  through  the  land,  you  will  find  it 
still  the  same.  There  is  no  pulse  in  any  of  its 
veins,  for  the  great  heart  that  sent  these  pulses 
out  has  long  since  ceased  to  beat. 


ENTERTAINING  OUR  FRIENDS. 
BY  ANNA  HOPE. 

We  all  like  to  make  our  visitors  comfortable, 
and  to  have  them  take  with  them  pleasant  mem- 
ories when  they  leave  us.  To  secure  this  it  is 
not  necessary  to  devote  all  our  time  to  them,  nor 
prepare  a  sumptuous  table,  or  an  elegantly  fur- 
nished chamber.  The  heart's  welcome  is  the 
first  requisite,  and  that  has  the  magical  power  of 
casting  a  rosy  light  over  what  else  might  be  as 
cheerless  as  the  arctic  snow  when  the  sun  is  hid- 
den. Mere  words  of  welcome  are  of  but  little 
value,  yet  when  words  are  freighted  with  love, 
they  are  as  precious  as  pearls.  Cultivate,  then, 
not  only  kindness  of  heart,  but  kindness  of  man- 
ner and  kindness  of  expression.  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  tenderness,  and  fulness,  and  free- 
dom, with  which  Jesus  expressed  his  love  for  his 
disciples,  as  an  example  for  us  in  our  intercourse 
with  our  friends. 

We  can  not,  of  course,  treat  ail  guests  with 
equal  cordiality,  for  we  can  not  love  all  alike ; 
yet  we  can  always  be  courteous,  and,  if  we  seek 
it,  can  almost  always  find  some  reason  for  a 
warmth  of  manner,  that  will  be  agreeable  to 
those  who  visit  us.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  confer 
happiness,  and  this  of  itself  is  enough  to  make  I 
our  hearts  glow,  and  it  brings  its  own  exceeding  | 


great  reward  to  ourselves,  even  when  but  for  this 
we  should  prefer  to  be  alone. 

If  our  time  be  necessarily  so  occupied  that  we 
can  give  but  little  of  it  to  our  guests,  let  us  tell 
them  so,  and  provide  for  them  other  means  of  en- 
joyment, or  leave  them  to  their  own  resources.  I 
think  it  is  generally  more  pleasant  for  a  visitor  to 
have  some  hours  of  the  day  to  herself,  unless  the 
visit  must  be  very  brief  To  talk  incessantly 
from  morning  till  night  is  wearisome,  if  the 
friendship  be  not  of  the  most  intimate  character, 
and  even  then  there  is  most  exquisite  happiness 
in  quietly  enjoying  the  presence  of  the  beloved. 
There  are  thoughts  and  emotions  so  delicate  and 
spiritual,  that  we  have  no  words  for  them.  They 
are  perceived  by  the  soul,  and  are  spoken  by  the 
soul  without  audible  language.    Silence  then  be- 


comes more  eloquent  and  communicative  than 
speech. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  let  a  guest  think 
that  she  increases  our  cares,  or  if  she  does,  we 
must  make  her  feel  that  the  pleasure  of  her  com- 
pany more  than  counterbalances  it.  I  am  not 
counselling  falsehood,  for  I  believe  we  can  be  both 
true  and  courteous  at  the  same  time.  If  our 
hearts  are  loving,  we  regard  the  happiness  of 
others  as  we  do  our  own,  and  we  find  much  of 
our  enjoyment  in  making  others  happy. 

See  that  the  guest  chamber  is  provided  with 
all  that  is  necessary  to  comfort.  Be  sure  there 
is  soap  on  the  wash-stand,  and  that  the  soap- 
dish  is  clean.  Have  plenty  of  water  in  the 
pitchers,  and  do  not  forget  the  tumbler  for  brush- 
ing teeth.  Provide  a  pail  or  tub,  or  something  of 
the  kind  for  slops.  The  painted  tin  sets,  which 
comprise  a  pail  for  water,  and  another  for  slops, 
and  a  foot  tub,  are  desirable.  Have  a  variety  of 
towels,  coarse  and  fine,  on  the  bars,  or  in  the 
wash-stand  drawer.  A  wa^h-eloth  is  convenient. 
These  may  be  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
towels,  and  should  be  hemmed.  Do  not  use  rags 
either  for  yourself  or  your  friends.  Wash-cloths 
knit  of  tidy  cotton  are  soft  and  fine.  A  soft 
sponge  is  good,  but  unless  it  is  your  own  it  does 
not  look  as  inviting  as  a  clean,  fresh  cloth. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  few  books  in  a  guest  cham- 
ber. If  they  be  of  the  right  kind,  they  will 
drive  away  any  solitariness  that  may  seek  to 
enter.  Pen,  ink  and  paper,  too,  are  desirable. 
A  low  chair,  or  an  arm-chair,  or  a  rocker,  is  a 
comfort.  Small  boxes  about  the  size  of  ordi- 
nary soap-boxes,  with  the  cover  hinged  on  and 
neatly  covered,  are  very  convenient.  So  are 
larger  boxes,  especially  if  there  be  but  little 
closet-room.  A  hassock,  or  footstool  of  some 
kind,  is  useful. 

If  visitors,  ladies  or  gentlemen,  call  without 
their  baggage,  to  pass  the  night  with  you,  furnish 
them  with  a  night-gown,  and  have  a  nice  brush 
for  their  use.  A  little  whisk  broom  is  often  con- 
venient. Have  pins,  both  large  and  small,  on  the 
cushion,  and  a  box  of  hair-pins  on  the  bureau. 
Have  also  matches  in  a  proper  safe,  and  a  vase, 
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or  something  of  the  kind,  to  receive  the  burnt  i 
matches.  A  shell  lying  on  the  bureau  or  sus- 1 
pended  near  it,  is  prettier  than  most  vases,  for 
this  purpose — as  it  also  is  for  flowers. 

When  you  have  done  all  you  can  for  your 
guests,  do  not  trouble  yourself  with  the  thought 
that  you  have  not  made  the  visit  pleasant  to 
them.  Above  all,  do  not  tell  them  so,  and  thus 
compel  then»,  if  you  have  failed  in  this  respect, 
to  tell  an  untruth,  or  wound  your  feelings. 

1  f  you  wish  your  friends  to  prolong  their  visit, 
invite  them  to  do  so,  as  earnestly  as  you  please, 
but  do  not  so  urge  them,  as  to  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  go  if  they  consider  it,  for  any  reason, 
best  to  leave  you.  It  is  as  true  hospitality  to 
"  speed  the  parting,"  as  to  "  welcome  the  coming 
guest." — American  Agriculturist. 

FKI ENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  9,  1859. 

Robert  and  Sarah  Lindsey. — Our  be. 
loved  friends  Robert  Lindsey  and  wife  were 
recently  engaged  in  visiting  several  meetings  in 
the  interior  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  as  their  long 
and  peculiarly  arduous  religious  services  on  the 
eastern  side  of  our  continent  appear  to  be  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  their  minds  are  increasingly  turned 
towards  our  western  shores,  agreeably  to  their 
original  prospect.    For  the  furtherance  of  their 
object  in  visiting  California,  Oregon,  and  parts 
adjacent,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  fur- 
nished, before  they  leave  Philadelphia,  with  the 
names  and  places  of  residence  ofour  members  and 
those  who  are  or  have  been  connected  with  our 
Religious  Society  now  residing  in  those  States 
and  adjoining  Territories.  Persons  having  rela- 
tives or  friends  there  of  this  description,  are 
therefore  particularly  desired  to  forward  their 
names  and  residences,  as  early  as  practicable,  to 
Sharp,  Haines  &  Co.,  No.  19  South  Second  St., 
or  to  the  office  of  Friends'  lieview,  No.  109  N. 
10th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Friends'  School  at  Unjon Springs,  N.  Y., 
— Our  present  number  contains  a  brief  notice  of 
the  time  when  the  Summer  term  of  this  institu- 
tion will  open,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  many 
of  our  readers  to  be  informed  that  the  examina- 
tion of  the  students  at  the  close  of  the  late  term 
exliibited  the  most  satisfiictory  advancement  on 
their  part,  with  other  evidences  of  thorough  in- 
struction. The  measure  of  success  which  has  at- 
tended this  new  effort  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  to  establish  a  boarding  school,  should 


encourage  the  members  to  give  it  their  support, 
and  thus  secure  a  most  important  benefit  to  their 
children. 


Married,  on  the  2.3d  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting- 
toiise  on  12th  street,  John  Tatum  and  Julianna  E., 
daughter  of  Oliver  Parry,  of  this  city. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Newherry,  Clinton 

Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  1st  mo.,  1859,  Isaac 
HosKiKS,  of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Anne  Hunt. 


Died,  near  Marion,  Grant  Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  19tK 
of  3d  mo.,  1859,  Aaron  Hollingsworth,  son  of  Isaac 
and  Jane  Hollingsworth,  (the  latter  deceased, )  in  his 
23d  year,  a  member  of  Mississinnewa  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  his  mother,  Lydia  Jay, 

near  Jonesboro',  Grant  Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  20th  of  3d 
mo.,  1859,  William  Jay,  son  of  James  and  Lydia 
Jay,  (the  former  deceased)  in  the  22d  year  of  his 
age,  a  member  of  Back  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  In  this  city,  on  the  22d  of  2d  month,  1859. 

Susan  B.,  wife  of  Joseph  Whitall,  in  the  51st  year  of 
her  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Northern  District 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Her  aifectionate  disposition,  and  steady,  prudent 
demeanor  had  endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  ;  and  though  her  removal  was  sud- 
den, yet  they  have  the  consoling  hope  that  she  has 
exchanged  the  trials  of  time  for  a  mansion  of  rest  and 
peace. 

 ,  In  West  Elkton,  Preble  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the 

24th  of  1st  mo.,  1859,  Alma,  youngest  daughter  of 
Zimri  and  Elizabeth  Stubbs,  after  a  short  illness,  in 
the  3d  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  On  the  9th  ult.,  Mart,  wife  of  Thomas  Moon, 

Jr.,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age,  an  esteemed  member 
of  Newberry  Monthly  Meeting. 

She  was  favored  to  bear  an  illness  of  many  months' 
duration  with  patience  and  resignation,  frequently 
remarking  that  through  the  mercy  of  her  Redeemer, 
she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  "drop  this  dying 
flesh." 

 ,  Near  Martinsville,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the 

31st  of  1st  mo.,  1859,  Thomas  Hunt,  Sr.,  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age,  a  much  esteemed  member,  and  for 
many  years  a  valuable  elder  of  Newberry  Monthly 
Meeting. 

He  bore  a  long,  and,  most  of  the  time,  a  very  pain- 
ful illness  with  a  good  degree  of  patience  and  Chris- 
tian fortitude,  often  expressing  resignation  to  the 
Heavenly  Father's  will.  In  the  forepart  of  his  sick- 
ness, he  was  much  affected  at  the  thought  of  parting 
with  his  beloved  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in 
much  cordiality  for  more  than  55  years,  and  at  leav- 
ing his  dear  little  grand-children ;  but  before  the 
close  he  was  favored  to  give  all  cheerfully  up,  having 
a  well-grounded  hope  of  an  admittance  into  the 
realms  of  peace. 


NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
AT  UNION  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

The  Summer  Term  (of  20  weeks)  of  this  Institution 
is  to  commence  on  the  10th  of  5th  month  next.  Ap- 
plications for  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the 
subscriber,  who  will  furnish  a  printed  circular  of  the 
terms,  &c.,  to  all  applicants.         J.  J.  Thomas, 

Clerk  of  Committee. 
Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  3d  mo.  30,  1859. 
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TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE  UNWILLING  TO  SUPPORT 
SLAVERY. 

Daring  the  last  twelve  years  a  store  of  free  labor 
goods  has  been  kept  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Cherry  streets,  in  this  city,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  fruits  of 
slavery.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  rejection 
of  slave  labor  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  is  a  good  testi- 
mony against  slavery — fully  as  influential  against 
that  system  as  a  refusal  to  pay  militia  iines  or  to 
purchase  prize  goods  is  against  war.  Will  not  those 
who  are  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  to 
sustain  their  convictions  on  the  latter  subject,  lend 
their  influence  in  like  manner  against  slavery  ?  This 
is  the  only  Grocery  kept  by  a  Friend  in  the  city. 
Much  care  is  taken  to  keep  good  Sugars,  Syrups, 
Molasses,  Coffees,  Teas,  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  Rice, 
Spices,  Fruits,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  Dry  Goods.  The 
proprietor  aims  to  sell  as  low  as  he  can  to  sustain 
the  business.  With  double  the  patronage,  prices 
could  be  somewhat  reduced  ;  probably  every  article 
could  be  sold  as  low  as  similar  goods  in  the  market. 
Many  are  so  sold  now.  Those  who  favor  the  Store 
with  their  custom,  and  procure  their  Teas,  Coffees, 
Spices,  Chocolate  and  Cocoa,  &c.,  will  find  the 
articles  good,  and  free  from  adulteration.  On  hand, 
Dried  Peaches  of  superior  quality. 

Geo.  W.  Taylor. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Managers  of  Haverford  College  have  decided 
to  admit  three  additional  students  on  the  fund,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Winter  Term,  in  the  Ninth  month 
next. 

Applicants  must  state  their  age,  that  they  are 
members  of  the  relia;ious  Society  of  Friends,  design 
to  be  teachers,  believe  themselves  prepared  in  the 
studies  required  to  enter  the  third  junior  class — and 
have  not  the  means  to  pay  for  their  educalion  at 
Haverford.  They  must  forward  certificates  of  cha- 
racter from  respectable  Friends,  and  the  name  of 
some  responsible  Friend,  who  will  guarantee  the 
prompt  payment  of  all  charges  except  for  board  and 
instruction  ;  and  also  the  name  of  a  qualified  teacher, 
who  will  conduct  the  private  examination  of  the  ap- 
plicant. The  names  of  those  who  comply  with  these 
requirements,  will  be  entered  on  the  list  of  applicants, 
and  the  questions  for  examination  will  be  promptly 
forwarded  to  the  teacher  named,  whose  post  office 
address  should  be  distinctly  stated.  The  replies  to 
these  questions  must  be  returned  by  the  1st  of  6th 
mo.  next,  after  which,  those  who  are  admitted  will 
be  notified. 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned, 
eare  of  Wm.  Maoniven,  109  north  Tenth  St. 

By  order  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yaknall,  Secretary. 
Philada.,  3d  mo.,  1859. 


TO  FRIENDS  AND  OTHERS  VISITING  ENGLAND. 

First-class  accommodation,  with  the  comforts  of  a 
home,  at  moderate  charges,  and  in  the  centre  of  Lon- 
don, at 

Hughes'  Hotel  and  Boarding  House, 

Nos.  6,  7  and  8  Scott's  Yard,  Cannon  St.,  London 
City,  established  1841. 

Perfectly  quiet,  clean  and  airy. 

Attendance  charged  in  the  bill. 

Private  sitting  rooms,  if  required. 

E.  B.  Hughes  returns  her  warm  thanks  to  her 
numerous  friends  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
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made  her  house  their  home,  and  would  esteem  it  a 
further  favor  if  they  would  mention  it  to  their 
friends  who  may  be  coming  to  England* 
London,  2d  mo.  5th,  1859. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee- 
room,  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day 
evening,  the  16th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Friends  gener- 
ally are  invited  to  attend.  John  Carter, 

4th  mo.,  1859.  Secretary. 

NINE  PARTNERS  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  term  of  this  School  will  commence  on 
3d  day,  the  1 0th  of  5th  month. 

Applications  should  be  made  previously  by  ad- 
dressing .JosiAH  D.  Chase,  Principal, 

Washington,  Duchess  Co.  N.  Y. 

WHY  AM^I  NOT  A  CHRISTIAN  ? 

1.  Is  it  because  I  am  afraid  of  ridicule,  and 
of  what  others  may  say  of  me? 

"  Whosoever  shall  he  ashamed  of  me,  and  of 
my  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
ashamed." 

2.  Is  it  because  of  the  inconsistencies  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  ? 

"  Every  man  shall  give  account  of  himself  to 
God." 

3.  Is  it  because  I  am  not  willing  to  give  up 
all  for  Christ? 

"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?" 

4.  Is  it  because  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not 
be  accepted  ? 

"  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out." 

5.  Is  it  because  I  fear  that  I  am  too  great  a 
sinner  ? 

"  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from 
all  sin." 

6.  Is  it  because  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  "hold 
out?" 

"  He  that  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you. 
will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ." 

7.  Is  it  because  I  am  thinking  that  I  will  do 
as  well  as  I  can,  and  that  God  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  that  ? 

"  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and 
yet  oifend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all." 

8.  Is  it  because  I  am  postponing  the  matter 
without  any  definite  reason  ? 

"  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth." 

9.  Is  it  because  I  am  trying  to  save  myself  by 
morality,  or  in  any  other  way  oimy  own  ? 

"  There  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

10.  Is  it  because  I  do  not  clearly  see  the  way 
to  be  saved  ? 

"  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel."  "  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
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THE  EFFECTS  OP  SMOKING  OPIUM. 

At  first,  and  so  long  as  opium  can  be  smoked 
without  any -material  injury  to  the  constitution, 
the  eifect  upon  most  is  to  excite  and  intensify 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  whole  man.  The 
physical  frame  is  enlivened  and  strengthened,  and 
made  to  move  with  a  joyous  freedom;  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  called  into  play  with  new 
power  and  vigor,  in  a  harmony  and  balance  of 
all  other  powers,  which  the  use  of  spirits  has  a 
tendency  to  destroy;  the  imagination  and  feelings 
are  excited  and  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  with- 
out running  into  the  maudlin  sentiment  of  the 
drunkard.  In  iact,/or  a  time,  the  whole  man  is 
raised  up  to  a  higher  and  happier  level,  and  the 
dose  of  opium  seems  to  have  been  a  clear  gain. 
But  mark  the  issue.  To  produce  the  same  eifect 
the  dose  must  he  gradualJy  mcrea&ed ;  and  as  it 
is  increased  it  gets  a  firmer  hold  of  its  victim, 
and  the  opium  smoker  enters  the  second  stage. 
In  this  the  physical  constitution  gets  into  a  morbid 
state;  and,  in  addition  to  the  desire  of  pleasure, 
which  was  the  first  impulse,  a  new  desire,  or 
rather,  a  new  aj)]jetite  is  created,  not  like  the  ap- 
petite for  food  proceeding  from  an  empty  organ, 
but  a  physical  craving — a  vague,  indefinite  con- 
sciousness of  a  want,  a  sense  of  emptiness  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  general  frame,  and  which 
nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  dose  will  satisfy. 
But  here  it  does  not  stop:  there  is  a  third  stage. 
By  and  by  this  unnatural  appetite  gets  changed 
into  a  positive  disease ;  and  from  that  time  the 
aim  of  the  poor  victim  is  not  to  gain  a  pleasure, 
but  to  get  rid  of  a  pain — the  cry  of  want  is  raised 
into  a  cry  of  anguish — a  groan  of  universal 
wretchedness  so  deep  and  intense  that  no  amount 
of  resolution  can  resist  it.  The  restraints  of 
reason  and  the  bonds  of  the  strongest  will  are 
snapped  asunder — the  ties  of  the  fondest  affection 
and  the  strongest  fetters  of  society  are  at  once 
broken ;  the  soundest  principles  and  claims  of 
duty  are  powerless  to  resist  it,  and  the  cry  of  con- 
science is  drowned  by  a  louder  call — a  call  so  loud 
a.nd  urgent,  that  if  it  be  not  heard,  and  the  stimu- 
lant supplied,  even  though  it  be  but  to  increase 
the  evil,  reason  will  forsake  her  seat,  and  the  cast- 
off  slave  of  pleasure  will  find  his  sure  and  speedy 
end  in  the  grave  of  his  own  vice. 

In  the  first  stage  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
continue  the  opium-pipe,  or  to  relinquish  the  habit 
by  a  strong  effort.  With  a  good  constitution  and 
sound  principles,  or,  as  a  substitute  for  principle, 
a  clear  sense  of  self-interest,  coupled  with  a  strong 
will,  it  is  possible  to  go  on  for  many  years  ;  but 
these  are  not  the  characteristics  of  an  Asi  itic 
race,  and  are  rarely  found  in  a  Chinaman. 

In  the  second  stage,  it  is  next  to  a  physical  im- 
possibility, if  it  be  not  actually,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  a  physical  impossibility  to  remain.  A  cure  is, 
however,  possible,  though  extremely  difficult.  It 
leads  almost  inevitably  to  the  third  .«tage,  in 
which  the  case  seems  to  be  hopeless,  inevitable 
destruction — such  a  case  as  that  of  the  once  great 
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and  noble  Coleridge,  from  whose  awful  fate  we 
derive  a  warning  to  all  who  are  ever  tempted  to 
taste  the  fatal  drug.  He  says  in  one  of  his  letters 
— "  Conceive  a  poor,  miserable  being,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  driven,  in  order  to  escape 
pain,  to  have  recourse  to  a  vice  which  reproduces 
it — conceive  a  spirit  in  hell  engaged  in  tracing 
out  to  others  the  road  to  that  heaven  from  which 
it  is  excluded  by  its  crimes :  in  one  word,  con- 
ceive whatever  is  most  pitiable,  most  abandoned, 
most  disreputable,  and  you  will  form  the  most 
just  idea  which  it  is  possible  for  an  honest  man 
to  have  of  my  state." 

This  is  the  condition  of  the  strong  athletic 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  cultivated  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  surrounded  by  the  strongest  restraints 
of  moral  education,  family  afl'ection,  social  and 
literary  position,  and  religious  character.  If  he 
could  not  withstand  the  tremendous  power  of  this 
seductive  vice  when  established,  what  can  we 
expect  from  a  heathen,  in  heathen  society,  and 
by  nature  and  habit  so  prone  to  sensuous  indul- 
gence ?  An  Englishman  may  resist,  and  some 
Chinamen  do,  but  when  once  the  latter  enters  on 
that  course,  he  finds  himself  on  a  plane  inclined 
less  or  more  according  to  the  varieties  of  consti- 
tution; and  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  judging  is  that  this 
descent  is  all  but  inevitable,  from  the  height  of  a 
region  of  enjoyment  that  is  said  to  be  a  terrestrial 
heaven,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  a  terrestrial  hell. 
We  have  been  called  to  weep  over  some  spirits 
dragged  by  this  vice  from  what  seemed  the  very 
gates  of  paradise,  to  what,  we  fear,  was  the  pit  of 
perdition  ;  and  as  the  enjoyment  is  of  a  far  higher 
and  more  intellectual  kind  than  wine  or  spirit 
drinking,  proportionably  lower  is  the  depth  of 
degradation  to  which  the  smoker  descends ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  charm  of  the  indulgence  is 
the  certainty  and  speed  of  the  descent. 

The  works  of  heathen  moralists  and  Christian 
missionaries  in  China  abound  in  pictures  of  the 
smoker's  downward  course.  A  Chinese  artist  has 
drawn  in  a  series  the  progress  of  the  opium- 
smoker,  something  in  the  style  of  Hogarth's 
"Rake's  Progress."  In  the  latter  stages  they  are 
easily  known.  The  sallow  complexion,  the 
sunken  eye,  with  a  dark  ring  round  the  eyelids, 
the  bloodless  cheeks  and  lips,  and  the  haggard 
countenance,  soon  mark  them  out.  As  they  pro- 
ceed with  the  indulgence,  the  skin  becomes  pale 
and  wax-like,  the  eye  loses  its  lustre,  the  corners 
of  the  eyelids  and  of  the  mouth  become  depressed, 
and  look  as  if  some  dark  matter  were  deposited 
under  the  skin,  while  the  protruded  and  swollen 
lips  tell  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  large  mouth- 
piece of  the  pipe.  Their  appearance  is  mi.sorable 
in  the  extreme,  and  their  state  is  more  miserable 
than  they  look.  The  poor  victim  becomes  enerva- 
ted and  weak — a  griping  pain  rends  his  entrails — 
his  stomach  loses  all  relish  for  food — even  the 
power  of  digestion  fails — pains  rack  his  limbs ; 
and  when  the  weary  wretch  retires  to  rest,  the 
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demon  of  his  own  creating  pursues  him  still,  and 
frightful  dreams  disturb  his  broken  slumbers. 
There  is  no  rest  for  him  but  in  death,  and  that 
often  finds  him  on  the  granite  steps  of  some  tem- 
ple, or  in  the  streets  or  highways. 

The  late  Dr.  Medhurst  thus  writes  of  what  he 
saw  in  Shanghai: — "In  front  of  a  temple  I  saw 
one  of  such  destitute  persons,  unable  to  procure 
food  or  the  drug,  lying  at  the  last  gasp.  There 
were  two  or  three  others,  with  drooping  heads, 
sitting  near,  who  looked  as  if  they  would  soon  be 
pi'ostrated  too.  The  next  day  the  writer  passed, 
and  found  the  first  of  the  group  dead  and  stiff, 
with  a  coarse  mat  wound  round  his  body  for  a 
shroud.  The  rest  were  now  lying  down,  unable 
to  rise.  The  third  day  another  was  dead,  and  the 
remaining  almost  near  it.  Help  was  vain,  and 
pity  for  their  wretched  condition  the  only  feeling 
that  could  be  indulged." — (J.  Johnston's  Letters.) 


SUPERSTITION  AND  FARMING. 
The  eighth,  no  less  tlie  ninth,  with  favoring  skies. 
Speeds,  of  the  increasing  month,  each  rustic  enter- 
prise ; 

And  on  the  eleventh  let  thy  flocks  be  shorn. 
And  on  the  twelfth  he  reaped  thy  laughing  corn. 
On  the  thirteenth  forbear  to  sow  thy  grain ; 
But  then  the  plant  shall  not  be  set  in  vain. 
The  sixteentli  profitless  to  plants  is  deemed, 
Auspicious  to  the  birth  of  men  esteemed ; 
But  to  the  virgin  shall  unprosperous  prove 
Then  born  to  light,  or  joined  in  wedded  love. 

Hesiod's  Days. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  these  old 
omens  of  classic  days  as  relics  of  a  decayed  su- 
perstition. Hesiod  does  but  record  the  popular 
faith  of  his  times  in  these  prophetic  signs.  Every 
day  in  the  month  had  its  good  or  ill  omen,  and 
date  had  much  more  to  do  with  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  enterprise  than  any  other  circum- 
stance. Events  were  determined  in  the  moon, 
rather  than  on  earth,  and  human  sagacity  had  its 
legitimate  field  of  exercise  in  watching  the  moon 
for  a  good  dinner,  rather  than  the  pot  in  which 
it  was  boiling.  Lf  the  meat  was  killed  and  the 
cabbage  sowed  in  the  right  phase  of  the  moon, 
something  worth  eating  might  be  expected;  but 
if  the  pater-fami.Uas  had  been  careless  in  these 
respects,  he  might  count  upon  very  poor  pot 
luck.  Certain  days  were  perilous,  and  a  man 
had  better  lie  still  than  to  attempt  any  labor. 
' '  Beware  the  fifth,  with  horror  fraught  and  woe  : 
'Tis  said  the  furies  walk  their  round  below. 
Avenging  the  dread  oath  ;  whose  awful  birth 
From  discord  rose,  to  scourge  the  perjured  earth." 

We  frequently  boast  of  our  own  as  an  enlight- 
ened age,  and  of  the  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  something  particularly  luminous.  We 
look  back  with  pity  upon  the  superstitions  of  the 
(rreeks,  and  yet,  if  we  studied  the  popular  mind 
among  us,  we  should  probably  find  it  about  as 
much  influenced  by  superstitions  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Indeed,  some  of 
their  signs  and  omens  have  come  down,  in  un- 
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broken  line  of  descent,  to  our  own  times.  If  one 
could  gather  up  all  these  superstitious  signs,  as 
they  are  now  found  in  the  homes  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  they  would  make  a  large  volume. 
Many  of  them  are  of  G-recian  and  Roman  origin, 
while  more  still  come  down  from  the  days  of  the 
Druids.  Some  were  imported  from  Germany 
and  Ireland,  and  have  found  new  life  by  our 
firesides. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  weather  is 
fully  believed  in,  probably,  by  the  large  majority 
of  our  population.  If  the  weather  is  foul,  no 
change  is  anticipated  until  the  moon  quarters. 
The  new  moon  is  particularly  efficacious  in  bring- 
ing changes.  This  luminary  also  foreshadows 
the  character  of  the  weather  by  the  angle  at 
which  its  horns  make  their  appearance  in  refer- 
ence to  the  horizon.  If  the  crescent  holds  water 
like  a  bowl — then  look  out  for  dry  times.  But 
if  the  crescent  dips,  so  as  to  let  the  water  out, 
look  out  for  foul  weather  and  floods  I  The 
Almanac  makers  are  supposed  to  be  on  particu- 
larly good  terms  with  the  moon,  and  to  have  got 
all  the  secrets  out  of  her,  for  the  year  ahead. 
The  prognostics  of  snow,  rain,  wind,  thunder  and 
lightning,  found  in  these  household  annuals,  are 
by  some  people  still  received  with  as  undoubting 
faith  as  the  articles  of  the  creed.  It  matters  not 
that  the  lightning  or  the  hot  term  is  but  a  week 
too  early  or  too  late  in  July,  the  Almanac  is  none 
the  less  a  veritable  prophet. 

So  also  particular  days  in  the  month  or  week 
are  supposed  to  have  a  controlling  influence  over 
the  subsequent  days.  When  the  first  Sunday  in 
the  month  is  rainy,  rain  will  fall  on  all  the  follow- 
ing Sabbaths.  The  last  Friday  in  each  month  is 
called  the  Almanac  day  for  the  next  month.  If 
clear,  cloudy,  rainy  or  windy,  it  determines  the 
character  of  the  succeeding  month.  The  twelve 
days  that  follow  Christmas,  are  also  prophetic  of 
the  coming  months  of  the  year.  If  the  first  is 
clear  and  cold,  January  will  have  like  weather. 
We  have  seen  an  Almanac  made  out  in  dae 
form,  following  this  guide.  The  indices  were 
twelve  circles  over  the  kitchen  fire-place,  in 
chalk  marks.  If  the  day  was  clear,  the  circle 
was  left  unspotted.  If  rainy  and  cloudy,  the 
circle  was  filled  up  with  chalk  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  rain  prevailed.  This  stood  till  the 
next  Christmas,  when  it  was  rubbed  out  to  make 
room  for  another.  This  made  a  very  summary 
guide  to  the  weather,  and  just  as  reliable  as  any 
thing  the  astronomer  could  give  us. 

But  the  moon,  it  is  said,  has  also  a  great  in- 
fluence over  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Many  a 
man,  intelligent  in  other  things,  will  watch  the 
phase  of  the  moon  to  sow  his  onions  this  Spring. 
If  the  old  of  the  moon  ends  with  the  last  day  of 
March,  the  sowing  will  be  put  off  three  weeks  or 
more  till  the  old  of  the  moon  in  April.  The 
seed  would  not  sprout  well,  and  they  would  all 
run  to  tops,  unless  an  old  moon  shone  on  the 
seed  time.    So  in  sowing  the  later  crops,  this 
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luminary  must  be  consulted  in  order  to  have 
good  luck.  Beans,  peas,  squashes  and  cucum- 
bers planted  in  the  new  moon,  run  to  vines  with 
inevitable  certainty.  Its  influence  is  quite  as 
powerful  upon  animal  life.  That  your  pork  may 
swell  in  the  pot,  always  butcher  in  the  increase 
of  the  moon.  If  this  be  done  after  the  full, 
there  will  be  a  collapse  in  the  salt  junk,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  corn  and  meal  may  have  been  put 
into  the  cellular  tissue  ! 

The  sun  also  is  supposed  to  have  a  mysterious 
influence  over  the  animal  functions,  and  its  place 
in  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  must  be  studied,  to  fix 
the  time  of  successful  breeding  and  yeaning. 

The  superstition  in  regard  to  Friday  is  as  wide- 
spread as  the  Christian  religion,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  church  traditions  in  the  dark  ages. 
From  the  reputed  death  of  Christ  on  Friday,  it  is  i 
supposed  that  that  day  is  tinged  with  a  melan- ' 
choly  hue  for  all  coming  time.    Multitudes  of 
intelligent  people  never  leave  home  or  begin  any  ! 
new  enterprise  on  this  day.    All  accidents  and } 
evils  come  to  them  on  Friday.    Sailors,  univers- 
ally, are  influenced  by  this  superstition.    To ' 
break  down  this  belief,  the  ship  owners  in  one  of 
our  seaports  laid  the  keel  of  a  vessel  on  Friday, 
launched  it  on  Friday,  named  it  Friday,  and  had 
it  sail  on  Friday.     As   it   had  a  competent 
captain  and  crew,  it  proved  to  be  a  very  fortu- 
nate vessel,  notwithstanding  the  tradition. 

It  may  be  thought  that  these  and  kindred 
superstitions  are  harmless,  but  as  they  stand  in 
the  place  of  truth,  they  must  always  work  evil 
to  the  mind  that  receives  them.  The  true  faith 
for  the  farmer  and  for  every  man  is,  that  he  is 
(with  the  blessing  of  Providence)  the  maker  of 
liis  own  fortune,  and  the  maker  of  his  own  des- 
tiny. If  he  prepare  the  soil  well  and  sow  his 
crops  seasonably,  he  may  look  for  good  harvests 
without  reference  to  the  phases  of  the  moon.  If 
he  is  careless  of  these  points,  it  is  lunacy  to  ex 
pect  that  the  moon  will  save  him  from  loss.  If 
he  fatten  his  beef  and  pork  on  corn  meal,  he 
need  never  fear  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon 
his  corned  meats.  They  will  come  to  the  table 
plump  and  swollen,  showing  the  power  of  the 
meal  barrel  much  more  distinctly  than  the  power 
of  the  moon.  The  whole  tendency  of  these  su- 
perstitions is  in  favor  of  routine  farming.  There 
is  little  occasion  for  investigation  and  forethought, 
where  the  moon  and  the  Almanac  rule  all  farm 
operations.  The  teachings  of  science  and  of  ex- 
perience can  come  in  to  mould  our  husbandry, 
only  as  these  miserable  superstitions  are  driven 
out.  But  their  domain  is  already  broken.  The 
light  of  a  better  day  is  shining  in  upon  the  dark 
regions  of  superstition.  Men  and  women  are 
learning  to  perform  their  labors  at  the  best  season 
and  in  the  best  manner,  regardless  of  any  imaij- 
inary  Lunar  or  Solar  influence. — Ainerican 
Agriculturist. 

Grace  perfects;  but  never  sours  or  spoils,  nature. 


THE  NEGRO  CREW. 

Our  brig  left  the  sickly  shores  of  Africa  on  a 
mid-summer's  afternoon.  It  was  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  though  the  sun  shone  upon  our  depar- 
ture through  a  sky  of  dazzling  blue,  yet  rain  had 
been  pouring  down  in  torrents  during  the  fore- 
noon. Our  vessel  seemed  to  be  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  albeit  she  had  left  England  in  good 
repair.  She  had  been  up  the  river  for  wood,  and 
was  much  battered  about  whilst  taking  in  a  cargo 
of  African  teak  and  mahogany,  for  the  loading 
of  which  there  were  no  proper  conveniences  in 
such  an  outlandish  part  of  the  world.  These 
species  of  wood  are  of  greater  specific  gravity 
than  water,  in  which  they  sink  like  a  piece  of 
lead,  so  that  the  brig  was  very  heavily  laden.  The 
shipping  of  the  cargo,  and  the  intense  heat  of  a 
tropical  sun,  had  peeled  the  paint  off  the  ship's 
side,  and  given  her  a  most  ungainly  appearance; 
but  she  was  water-tight,  which  is  not  alM'ays  the 
case  with  vessels  leaving  this  fiery  region  in  the 
dry  season.  If  proper  attention  be  not  then 
paid  to  wetting  the  deck  and  sides,  the  solar 
beams  open  their  planks  and  burn  up  the  caulk- 
ing, so  that  they  have  sometimes  been  in  danger 
of  foundering  on  their  voyage  homeward.  We 
were  detained  in  the  river  by  matters  concerning 
the  crew,  most  of  whom  were  sick,  and  some 
were  obliged  to  be  left  behind.  There  were, 
therefore,  few  white  hands  fit  for  working,  and 
the  authorities  required  the  captain  to  take  seve- 
ral black  sailors,  more,  indeed,  than  he  was  will- 
ing to  employ. 

As  we  were  leaving  port,  two  additional  seamen 
were  put  on  board  as  passengers  to  England. 
They  belonged  to  a  schooner,  which  had  been 
recently  wrecked  on  the  African  coast.  The 
crew  of  this  ill-fated  vessel  had  sailed  in  good 
health,  with  the  usual  bright  anticipations  of  soon 
reaching  their  native  land,  but  they  were  detained 
on  the  sultry  coast  by  calms  and  balHing  winds. 
Unable  to  get  out  to  sea,  and  oppressed  with  the 
sickly  atmosphere  which  reached  them  from  the 
shore,  they  had  fallen  victims,  one  by  one,  to  the 
xlfrican  fever.  Two  only  remained  alive,  and  they 
were  in  a  weak  condition,  so  that,  being  unable 
to  manage  the  vessel,  it  drifted  ashore,  became  a 
wreck,  and  was  plundered  by  the  natives,  who 
nevertheless  assisted  the  survivors  of  the  crew  to 
reach  the  nearest  British  settlement,  whence 
they  were  forwarded  homeward  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  feelings  of  these  poor  fellows  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described  when  they  saw 
their  shipmates  daily  dying  ofl',  and  at  last  found 
themselves  alone,  drifting  about  on  a  l«e-shore, 
without  the  possibility  of  helping  themselves. 
Morning  after  morning  they  mustered  up  courage 
to  throw  the  d<^ad  body  of  a  friend  into  the  sea,  and 
turned  away  in  disgust  from  the  sight  of  the  greedy 
sharks  contending  for  their  prey.  Morning  after 
morning  the  same  tropical  sun  poured  his  vertical 
rays  upon  them,  as  their  ship  lay  helple.ss  like  a  log 
upon  the  waters,  and  the  sultry,  vitiated  atmos- 
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phere  dried  up  body  and  soul,  and  warned  them 
of  a  coming  doom.  But  the  breeze  which  drove 
their  vessel  upon  the  breakers  saved  them  from 
destruction.  They  then  seemed  so  depressed  in 
spirits,  that  one  would  have  thought  they  would 
never  go  to  sea  again  ;  but  such  is  thefcelasticity 
of  the  human  mind,  that  it  soon  rises  above  its  ' 
distresses,  and  again  braves  similar  dangers  to 
those  in  which  it  had  well  nigh  sunk. 

We  almost  feared  that  we  should  meet  with 
the  same  fate  as  the  crew  of  the  schooner,  and 
that  the  two  rescued  ones  would  experience  a 
second  tragedy.  Our  brig  was  too  unwieldy  to 
make  any  headway  by  tacking  against  the  light 
sea-breez'j  which  usually  blows  in  the  daytime; 
and  the  night  land-breeze  was  very  faint  indeed. 
However,  we  gained  a  few  miles  before  morning. 
It  was  then  that  I  first  knew  the  whole  of  our 
perilous  circumstances.  'I  he  captain  came  to 
consult  me  about  two  of  the  men  who  were  "down 
again."  The  African  fever  first  assails  the  body 
in  a  violent  form ;  but  if  this  "  hot  stage  "  can 
be  broken,  it  becomes  intermittent,  and  is  more 
manageable,  the  only  danger  then  being  that  of 
a  relapse.  When  an  early  intermission  can  be 
obtained,  the  disease  is  quickly  conquered  by 
quinine  (which  is  our  sheet-anchor  in  West 
Africa),  especially  if  aided  by  wine  and  good 
nursing.  These  men  had  come  on  board  from 
the  hospital,  being  convalescent,  and  they  ought 
to  have  remained  quiet  till  fairly  out  at  sea;  but 
having  wrought  with  the  others  in  getting  the 
brig  under  weigh,  eaten  heartily  of  sailor's  fare, 
and  slept  in  a  close  cabin  on  a  suffocating  night, 
they  were  now  likely  to  have  a  severe  relapse, 
being  already  in  a  burning  fever.  The  first  pre- 
scription was  "five  and  fifteen,"  with  plenty  of 
hot  gruel.  Every  sailor  knows  what  is  meant  by 
"  five  and  fifteen:"  but  lest  any  landsman  should 
be  curious  in  such  matters,  we  may  inform  him 
that  it  implies  five  grains  of  calomel  and  fifteen 
of  jalap,  a  dose  of  no  small  potency.  These 
means  had  their  desired  effect,  and  by  next  morn- 
ing the  fever  was  "broken." 

All  day  we  were  stationary  on  the  water,  pant- 
ing under  cover  of  an  awning.  After  another 
oppressive  night,  I  rose  with  daylight,  and  hud- 
dling on  some  clothes,  went  on  deck  to  see  what 
progress  had  been  made  during  the  night.  The 
low  shore  of  Africa  still  loomed  astern,  and  we 
seemed  destined  never  to  leave  the  "  white  man's 
grave."  Whilst  brooding  upon  it  with  some 
melancholy,  the  captain  came  up  saying,  "An- 
other hand  down  !"  and,  putting  on  a  long  face, 
he  informed  me  that  his  medicine  chest  was  very 
low,  as  he  had  been  unable  to  get  his  bottles  re- 
plenished in  Africa.  I  believe  that  he  had  never 
tried,  or  that  he  grudged  the  expense  ;  for  the 
authorities  would  never  have  sent  him  away,  or 
even  allowed  him  to  depart,  at  such  a  season  and 
with  a  sickly  crew,  without  sufficient  medicine. 
But  he  was  a  regular  niggard.  Fortunately  for 
us  all,  this  part  of  his  imprudence  was  of  no  evil 


consequence,  as  I  had  a  good  supply  of  physic, 
and  a  quantity  of  wine  had  been  put  on  board 
for  my  use,  being  the  only  cabin  passenger. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  forthwith  took  charge 
of  the  sick,  having  had  some  practical  experience 
of  African  fever.  That  morning,  to  our  great 
joy,  a  spent  tornado  helped  us  seaward,  and  in  a 
few  days  we  reached  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 
This  is  the  point  aimed  at  by  vessels  leaving  that 
part  of  Africa,  for  here  they  fall  in  with  the  trade 
wind.  Our  brig  was  now  like  a  hospital ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  blacks,  there  would  not 
have  been  hands  enough  to  trim  the  sails.  But 
these  sable  fellows,  whom  I  directed  the  captain 
to  feed  well,  wrought  incessantly  and  with  the 
utmost  good  humor,  and  a  stout  negro  lad,  in  my 
own  service,  lent  a  helping  hand. 

The  sun  was  setting  gloriously  in  a  cloudless 
sky  whilst  we  leaned  over  the  bulwarks,  gazing 
upon  the  first  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  We 
did  so  with  intense  interest,  wondering  if  the 
flapping  sails  would  enable  us  to  clear  the  point, 
or  if  we  should  be  condemned  to  spend  another 
night  in  the  same  oppressive  atmosphere.  The 
point  was  at  length  gained,  and,  as  we  saw  the 
ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  land,  we  suddenly 
caught  a  whilf  of  the  open  sea  breeze.  It  was  as 
life  to  the  dead.  I  stood  inhaling  the  pure 
breath  of  heaven,  which  I  had  not  tasted  for  a 
long  time,  and  felt  it  to  be  like  a  zephyr  froin 
Paradise ;  for  though  during  the  larger  part  of 
the  year  the  air  in  Western  Africa  is  dry,  yet  it 
has  then  a  very  sultry  feeling.  It  appears  to  be 
always  either  devoid  of  moisture,  or  soaked  with 
it — either  roasting  or  stewing.  The  continent  of 
Africa  is  so  vast,  that  its  atmosphere  is  felt  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  out  at  sea.  Quantities  of 
fine  sand  have  fallen  upon  vessels  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast ;  and  during  the  rainy  season 
ship's  crews  have  been  seized  with  fever  without 
having  landed.  Seamen  do  not  consider  them- 
selves in  a  healthy  latitude  till  they  have  passed 
to  the  westward  of  Cape  Verde  Islands,  where 
they  catch  the  trade  wind.  This  wind  obliges 
them  to  steer  northward,  usually  till  they  reach 
the  western  isles,  nearly  half  way  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  where  they  fall  in  with  west- 
erly breezes.  Sailing  in  the  trade  wind  is  deli- 
cious, so  steady  is  the  vessel,  so  pure  the  atmos- 
phere, so  bright  the  heavens;  and  at  night  the 
deep  blue  sea  sparkles  with  fire,  from  countless 
millions  of  phosphorescent  animalcula.  In  one 
night  after  this  change,  the  invalid  crew  became 
convalescent,  and  in  a  few  days  they  all  recovered. 
So  steady  is  the  trade  wind,  that  the  sails  did  not 
require  to  be  shifted  for  many  days,  and  the 
men  had  plenty  of  time  to  recruit  their  strength, 
being  only  engaged  in  mending  the  gear  of  the 
vessel. 

The  negro  sailors  had  now  their  holiday.  The 
captain  had  many  disputes  with  me  concerning 
their  character,  for  he  was  a  selfish  and  prejudiced 
fellow ;  and  though  he  had  some  good  samples 
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of  the  African  race  before  his  eyes,  suflBcient  to 
controvert  all  his  arguments  against  them,  yet 
still  he  persisted  in  abusing  this  unfortunate 
people. 

"I  tell  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "they  are  all  cheats 
and  rogues." 

Upon  being  asked  if  he  had  ever  tried  to 
make  them  better,  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  not. 

"Well,  suppose  they  were  to  follow  your  ex- 
ample," said  I,  putting  some  emphasis  upon  the 
word  your,  "and  that  of  the  whites  who  go  up  the 
rivers  for  wood  and  ivory,  would  they  be  any 
better  than  they  are  ?" 

He  hesitatingly  confessed  that  the  example 
of  many  Europeans  would  not  improve  the 
negroes. 

"I  tell  you  what,  captain,  these  poor  blacks 
have  learned  the  white  man's  tricks  and  vices, 
and  now  you  cannot  cheat  them  so  easily  as  you 
used  to  do,  for  they  pay  you  back  in  your  own 
coin ;  and  so  you  are  inconsistent  enough  to 
abuse  them  because  they  are  ready  learners  of 
your  own  roguery.'' 

Guessing  that  T  might  have  heard  something 
about  his  own  wajs  and  doings,  he  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  make  no  reply,  except  by  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders. 

The  conduct  of  our  negroes  on  board  told 
gTeatly  in  favor  of  their  race,  and  even  the  cap- 
tain sometimes  relented  in  his  anathemas,  and 
even  praised  their  fidelity.  Though  he  often 
bantered  my  black  servant,  and  teased  him  in 
every  possible  way,  the  lad  was  always  ready  to 
lend  a  hand  at  the  ropes  or  capstan,  even  with- 
out being  solicited. 

"That  lad  would  risk  his  life  for  mine,  captain, 
and  you  could  not  say  this  of  all  your  country- 
men." 

"Would  he  ?"  replied  he,  doubtingly. 

"Yes,  in  truth.  Jack,  come  here.  Suppose  I 
were  to  fall  into  the  water,  would  you  jump  in 
and  pull  me  out'?" 

"Master,  I  would  try,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

The  captain  seemed  thoughtful,  and  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  strong  frame  and  sparkling  eyes 
of  I  he  swarthy  youth,  he  almost  seemed  to  feel 
the  force  of  the  sentiment,  "  O  virtue,  how  amia- 
ble thou  art!" 

"It  reminds  me,"  said  he,  "  of  the  negro  crew, 
and  their  melancholy  voyage,  which  occurred 
some  years  ago.  One  of  the  very  men  is  now  on 
board  this  vessel — that  blackey  at  the  foremast. 
Come  here,  Joe."  ' 

Joe  ran  to  know  what  was  wanted. 

"  Tell  this  gentleman  about  your  first  voyage  to 
Elngland." 

Joe  blushed  through  his  black  skin,  and  tried 
to  begin,  but  hesitated  and  could  not  find  English 
words  ready  enough  for  the  narrative.  But  from 
the  captain  and  man  I  gathered  the  following 
account : — 

Joe  was  one  of  several  negroes  put  on  board  an 
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English  vessel,  under  circumstances  similar  to 
those  in  which  we  had  sailed.  They  were 
raw  sailors,  having  only  been  accustomed  to  navi- 
gate small  craft  up  the  river  or  along  the  coast. 
They  could  pull  a  rope,  and  hoist  or  reef  a  sail, 
and  they  understood  enough  English  to  obey  such 
instructions — and  little  more.  Some  of  them 
had  learned  to  read  the  compass,  and  to  steer  the 
vessel  by  it^  according  to  orders.  One  only 
could  take  any  management  of  the  ship's 
tackling. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Joe  had  gone  out  to 
sea,  and  seen  the  wonders  of  the  mighty  deep. 
The  voyage  was  a  most  melancholy  one.  Through 
calms  and  contrary  winds,  the  vessel  could  not 
get  away  from  the  fatal  coast  of  Western  Africa. 
The  white  sailors  sickened,  one  after  another, 
and  died.  The  mate  soon  perished  ;  and  as  they 
at  length  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  the  crew 
diminished  until  the  captain  and  negroes  alone 
survived.  The  former  had  spent  himself  with 
superintending  the  vessel,  and  tending  his  sick 
comrades ;  and  having  caught  the  fever  from 
some  of  his  dying  crew,  he  was  unable  to  rally. 
Daily  sinking  under  the  disease,  he  felt  that  he 
must  soon  die.  It  was  well  for  the  negroes  that 
he  maintained  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last, 
and  could  still  instruct  them  how  to  guide  the 
ship.  But  his  final  hour  was  approaching.  He 
then  called  around  him  the  disconsolate  crew, 
and  addressed  them  with  tears :  "I  must  soon 
die.  My  poor  fellows  !  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave 
you  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  as  you  don't 
know  how  to  sail  to  England.  But  it  can't  be 
helped.  Steer  the  vessel  north  for  days,  and  then 
east,  by  compass,  and  that  will  bring  you  some- 
where near  England.  You  will  probably  meet 
some  ship  coming  out;  then  hoist  the  union-jack 
upside  down  as  a  signal  of  distress:  they  will 
board  you,  and  take  you  into  some  port.  And 
may  God  Almighty  preserve  and  bless  you,  poor 
fellows  !"  After  bidding  each  a  long  farewell, 
the  captain  retained  the  best-informed  of  the 
negroes,  and  gave  him  his  keys  and  the  ship's 
papers.  "And  there  is  a  box  of  gold-dust  which 
belongs  to  the  owners  :  you  will  give  it  to  them ; 
and  here  is  a  bag  of  dollars,  which  belongs  to 
myself :  if  you  ever  get  to  England  you  will  give 
it  (o  my  wife  !"  "Yes,  massa,"  replied  the  sailor, 
"me  gib  him  with  me  own  hands.  God  bless 
massa !" 

What  strange  thoughts  at  that  moment  pos- 
sessed the  heart  of  the  gallant  captain!  The 
negroes — the  ship  in  mid-ocean,  without  a  pilot — 
his  home  and  family  in  England — his  grave  in 
the  sea — and  the  wide  expanse  of  eternity  on 
which  he  was  launching!  What  thrilling  sub- 
jects for  a  dying  hour !  He  breathed  his  last, 
and  was  entombed,  as  he  had  directed,  in  the 
watery  abyss. 

When  the  negro  crew  had  performed  the  last 
sad  ofiice  for  their  gallant  master,  they  felt  them- 
selves alone  indeed.    The  prospect  before  them 
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was  cloudy  and  cheerless.  But  they  had  health 
and  strength,  and  they  could  keep  the  vessel 
a-going.  They  steered  in  the  direction  that  had 
been  pointed  out  to  them,  and  day  after  day 
strained  their  eyes,  looking  out  for  an  unknown 
land,  or  for  a  strange  sail  to  heave  irypight.  At 
last,  to  their  great  joy,  a  vessel  was  discerned  in 
the  distance.  They  bore  down  upon  it,  hoisted 
the  signal  of  distress,  and  made  all  other  signs 
possible  to  attract  attention.  Providence  had  di- 
rected them  aright.  They  were  near  England, 
and  the  vessel  which  they  saw  had  come  out  of 
one  of  the  southern  ports,  and  now  approached 
and  hailed  them,  in  answer  to  their  signals. 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  What  do  you  want  ?" 
The  blacks  shouted,  "  We  for  Massa  Fossa, 
Lonnon !  we  for  Massa  Fossa,  Lonnon !  which 
way  we  go  ?" 

The  English  could  not  understand  them,  but 
soon  perceived  that  there  were  none  but  negroes 
on  board  a  British  vessel.  "  None  but  blacks! 
unable  to  speak  English !  Who  were  they  ?  Were 
they  pirates,  who  had  killed  the  crew  and  seized 
the  ship  ?"  Still  the  negroes  shouted,  "We  for 
Massa  Fossa,  Lonnon  !"  They  were  boarded,  and 
the  logbook  and  ship's  letters  soon  disclosed  the 
real  state  of  things.  A  mate  was  left  on  board 
to  take  them  into  the  nearest  port.  Here  the 
same  astonishment  was  excited  ;  and,  after  quar- 
antine had  been  performed,  the  vessel  was 
thronged  by  curious  persons,  who  came  to  see 
the  black  crew,  and  hear  their  strange  jargon. 
A  gentleman  soon  came  down  from  the  owners 
in  London,  to  take  possession  of  the  ship  and  its 
valuable  cargo,  and  bring  it  up  the  Thames. 

The  negro  to  whom  the  captain  had  given  his 
dying  orders  then  produced  everything  committed 
to  his  care.  He  gave  the  box  of  gold-dust  mi- 
touched,  and  then  mentioned  the  bag  of  dollars. 
"  Grive  them  to  me,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  and 
I  shall  hand  them  over  to  the  captain's  widow." 
"  No,"  said  the  faithful  negro ;  "  when  Massa 
Captain  die,  he  told  me  to  gib  'em  to  him  wife, 
and  me  gib  em  to  no  one  else."  When,  there- 
fore, they  reached  London,  the  widow  was  sent 
for,  and  she  received  the  bag  of  money,  and 
everything  else  that  had  belonged  to  her  hus- 
band, with  the  account  of  his  death  (as  well  as 
they  could  give  it),  and  his  last  message  of  love 
to  her. 

"  Well,  captain  !"  said  I,  when  the  narrative 
was  ended,  "  how  many  white  sailors  would  you 
trust  with  a  box  of  gold,  a  bag  of  silver,  plenty 
of  good  clothes  and  other  traps,  and  hope  that 
they  would  be  honestly  delivered  without  having 
been  fingered  ?" 

Finding  that  I  had  again  caught  him  with  a 
fact  in  favor  of  the  negro  character,  he  turned 
away  with  an  angry  smile,  and  called  his  monkey 
to  play  with. — Leisure  Hour. 

Whosoever  thinks  himself  wise  enough,  or 
virtuous  enough,  is  in  a  fair  way  never  to  be  either. 


DESIRE. 
BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

Thou  who  dost  dwell  alone — 
Thou  who  dost  know  thine  own — 
Thou  to  whom  all  are  known 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave — 
Save,  oh  save ! 

From  the  world's  temptations, 
From  tribulations, 
From  that  fierce  anguish 
Wherein  we  languish ; 
From  that  torpor  deep, 
Wherein  we  lie  asleep, 
Heavy  as  death,  cold  as  the  grave, 
Save,  oh  save ! 

When  the  soul,  growing  clearer, 
Sees  God  no  nearer  ; 
When  the  soul,  mounting  higher, 
To  God  comes  no  nigher  ; 
But  the  arch-fiend  Pride 
Mounts  at  her  side, 
Foiling  her  high  emprise. 
Sealing  her  eagle  eyes, 
And  when  she  fain  would  soar, 
Makes  idols  to  adore  ; 
Changing  the  pure  emotion 
Of  her  high  devotion 
To  a  skin-deep  sense 
Of  her  own  eloquence. 
Strong  to  deceive,  strong  to  enslave  ; 
Save,  oh  save ! 

From  the  ingrained  fashion 
Of  this  earthly  nature 
That  mars  thy  creature  ; 
From  grief  that  is  but  passion  ; 
From  mirth  that  is  but  feigning  ; 
From  tears  that  bring  no  healing ; 
From  wild  and  weak  complaining  ; 
Thine  old  strength  revealing, 
Save,  oh  save ! 

From  doubt  where  all  is  double, 
Where  wise  men  are  not  strong  ; 
Where  comfort  turns  to  trouble  ; 
Where  just  men  suffer  wrong  ; 
Where  sorrow  treads  on  joy  ; 
Where  sweet  things  soonest  cloy ; 
Where  faiths  are  built  on  dust ; 
Where  love  is  half  mistrust, 
Hungry  and  barren,  and  sharp  as  the  sea  ; 
Oh,  set  us  free  ! 

Oh  let  the  false  dream  fly 
Where  our  sick  souls  do  lie 
Tossing  continually ; 
Oh,  where  thy  voice  doth  come 
Let  all  doubts  be  dumb, 
Let  all  words  be  mild, 
All  strifes  be  reconciled, 
All  pains  beguiled. 
Light  bring  no  blindness, 
Love  no  unkindness, 
Knowledge  no  ruin, 
Fear  no  undoing. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Save,  oh  save  ! 


The  business  of  this  life  should  be  conducted 
on  a  moderate  scale,  without  stretching  the  arms 
too  wide,  or  hazarding  mental  stillness  and  solid 
happiness,  for  specious  and  glittering,  but  uncer- 
tain prospects. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  are  to' the 
19th  lilt.  The  rumors  from  the  continent  continued 
warlike,  and  the  silence  of  the  British  government, 
respecting  the  issue  of  Lord  Cowley's  mission,  in- 
creased the  apprehension  that  it  had  failed.  The 
Paris  Moniteur  had  published  another  official  article 
complaining  of  the  attitude  of  the  German  States, 
insinuating  that  they  were  influenced  by  unworthy 
motives,  and  reiterating  the  assertion  of  the  Em- 
peror's pacific  views  ;  the  efl'ect  of  which  was  by  no 
means  reassuring.  The  King  of  Sardinia  had  called 
out  his  reserved  troops,  and  made  war  levies.  He 
was  reported  to  have  applied  to  France  for  75,000 
men.  Austria  was  continuing  her  preparations  ener- 
getically, and  her  attitude  was  menacing. 

Latek. — A  steamer  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  5th, 
with  dates  to  the  22d.  It  was  reported  in  Paris  that 
Austria  had  agreed  to  sxibmit  the  Italian  question  to 
a  Congress  of  European  Powers,  but  the  foundation 
of  the  rumor  does  not  appear. 

Great  Bkitain. — A  bill  for  the  abolition  of  Church 
Rates,  difl'ering  from  the  defeated  government  meas- 
ure, had  passed  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Reform  bill  was  to  come  up  for  a 
second  reading  on  the  21st. 

'I  he  London  Time",  in  an  article  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  enterprise,  says  that 
the  leading  submarine  cable  makers  are  now  willing 
to  contract  for  the  successful  submergence  of  an  At- 
lantic wire,  taking  upon  themselves  all  risk  of  loss 
or  damage.  The  government  was  incited  to  refuse 
an  unconditional  guarantee  to  the  existing  company, 
by  the  fact  that  two  other  companies  had  been  or- 
ganized, each  proposing  to  lay  a  cable  between 
Europe  and  America  without  any  guarantee.  The 
Times  states  that  one  of  these  companies  is  actually 
preparing  to  make  the  attempt,  at  its  own  risk  and 
expense.  The  offer  of  a  conditional  giiarantee  of  8 
per  cent,  to  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  is  said 
to  be  connected  with  a  proviso  that  the  company 
shall  give  up  the  monopoly  granted  it  for  iO  years, 
for  landing  cables  in  iNewfoundland.  The  other  con- 
ditions were  not  made  public.  T|iey  were  still  under 
consideration  by  the  company. 

The  jury  in  the  treason  trials  at  Tralee  were  unable 
to  agree,  after  being  out  twenty-two  hours,  and  were 
consequently  discliarged. 

Italy. — It  was  asserted  that  a  secret  convention 
had  been  concluded  between  the  Emperor  of  Prance 
and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  by  which  the  former  prom- 
ised assistance  to  the  latter  in  offensive  as  well  as 
defensive  operations,  and  guaranteed  to  him  wliat- 
ever  territory  may  be  conquered  in  Lombardy,  on 
coi.dition  tliat  Savoy  and  Nice  be  transferred  to 
France. 

It  was  stated  that  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Pope,  the  French  troops  would  remain  longer 
in  Rome. 

Spain. — The  new  American  Minister — Preston,  had 
been  received  by  the  Queen  in  a  friendly  manner. 
The  semi-official  journal  announced  that  Mexico  had 
given  full  satisfaction  to  S^jain  in  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  governments. 

Japan. — A  Danish  vessel  had  been  driven  away 
from  the  coast  of  Japan,  no  treaty  having  been  con- 
cluded with  Denmark.  The  cholera  has  been  com- 
mitting fearful  ravages  in  Jeddo. 

PaciI''ic  Ocean. — The  Sydney  (Australia)  Herald 
states  that  a  formal  cession  of  the  Fejee  Islands  to 
Great  Britain  was  made  in  the  'Jth  month  last,  by 
the  native  chief  claiming  supremacy  over  the  whole 
group.  The  U.  S.  sliip  of  war  Vandalia  visited  the 
islands  shortly  before,  to  demand  payment  of  some 
American  claims,  amounting  to  about  $4.'), 000.  The 
chief  asked  a  year's  respite,  which  was  granted,  but 


with  a  tlireat  that  force  would  be  resorted  to  if  they 
should  not  then  be  paid.  The  chief  subsequently 
agreed  with  the  British  Consul  to  cede  the  islands  to 
Great  Britain,  on  condition  that  the  latter  would  pay 
the  American  claims,  200,000  acres  of  land  being 
given  to  the  British  government  in  consideration 
thereof.  The  cession  must  be  accepted  before  the 
9th  monthpfext,  if  at  all. 

Central  America. — The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Decatur 
having  recently  anchored  near  San  Juan  del  Sur,  on 
the  Pacific,  was  mistaken  for  a  filibuster  vessel,  and 
President  Martinez,  with  300  troops,  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  transit  route,  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  those  on  board.  On  learning  the  true 
character  of  the  vessel,  he  retreated,  but  destroyed 
the  bridges.  In  the  meantime,  an  officer,  heading  a 
small  military  detachment,  crossed  the  Lake  to  the 
river  San  Juan,  seized  the  steamers  of  the  Transit 
Company,  and  imprisoned  their  officers  and  crews, 
who  had  not  been  released  when  the  mail  steamer 
left  Greytown.  M.  Belly,  the  French  Commissioner, 
with  40  officers  and  men,  the  pioneer  staff  for  the 
examinations  for  the  inter-oceanic  canal,  arrived  at 
Greytown  on  the  15th  ult.  They  are  to  be  reinforced 
semi-monthly  with  50  men.  Forts  Castillo  and  San 
Carlos  are  to  be  given  up  to  them  for  their  head 
quarters.  The  Nicaraguan  Congress  has  issued  a  de- 
cree, declaring  the  transit  route  through  Nicaragua 
free  for  all  nations,  and  that  a  monopoly  in  favor  of 
any  person  or  company  is  not  permitted  ;  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  will  not  be 
allowed,  except  in  accordance  with  treaty  stipula^ 
tions  ;  but  the  decree  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  opening  of  the  ship  canal. 
Treaties  have  been  concluded  with  Great  Britain  and 
Sardinia,  which,  it  is  said,  require  them  to  assist 
Nicaragua,  if  called  upon,  to  repel  filibusters,  and 
one  with  France  is  expected  to  follow. 

Hayti. — The  Haytians  have  sent  a  commission  to 
St.  Domingo,  proposing  a  treaty  for  five  years  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  and  a  settlement  of  all 
diflferences.  It  is  supposed  the  proposition  will  be 
accepted. 

CiiiLi. — The  revolutionarj'  forces  had  been  generally 
defeated  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  many  prison- 
ers had  been  taken.  In  the  northern  provinces  they 
still  held  out.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  revolution 
was  made  at  Valparaiso  on  the  28th  of  2d  month. 

Domestic. — By  late  arrivals  from  California  we 
learn  that  an  unusual  amount  of  rain  fell  in  that 
State  during  the  2d  month,  and  in  the  mountains 
the  snow  was  said  to  be  deeper  than  had  been  known 
before.  In  some  of  the  higher  mining  towns,  from 
4,000  to  6,001)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
snow  was  said  to  be  from  6  to  15  feet  deep.  In 
Shasta  Co.  some  attempts  had  been  made  to  drive 
out  the  Chinese  from  the  mines,  and  had  led  to 
serious  riots  ;  but  many  of  the  miners,  and  most  of 
people  of  the  towns,  were  opposed  to  their  expul- 
sion. Some  of  the  rioters  were  arrested  and  com- 
mitted for  trial. 

The  election  in  Kansas  on  the  28th  iilt.  on  tlie 
question  of  calling  another  Convention  to  form  a 
State  Constitution,  is  reported  as  having  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  call.  Leavenworth  City  gave  a  majority 
of  406,  in  a  total  vote  of  1,648,  in  favor  of  prohibit- 
ing the  ojjening  of  liquor  saloons  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week. 

The  Personal  Liberty  bill  which  was  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  was  de- 
feated on  the  30th  ult.  by  a  majority  of  three.  A 
bill  passed  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  a  few  weeks 
since,  luaking  it  a  crime  to  "bring  a  lUigro,  mulatto  or 
other  person  into  the  State,  claiming  him  or  her  as  a 
slave, "and  punishing  tlie  act  with  imprisonment  not 
more  than  ten  years,  and  a  fiue  not  exceeding  $1,000. 
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STE-^EN   CRISP  ON  THE  RIGHT  ORDERING  OF 
THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

And  all  you,  dear  Friends,  upon  whom  the 
Lord  hath  laid  a  care  for  his  honor,  and  for  the 
pro,sperity  of  the  truth,  and  gathered  you  into 
the  good  order  of  the  Gospei,  to  meet  together 
to  manage  the  aifairs  thereof;  take  heed  that  ye 
have  a  single  eye  to  the  Lord ;  to  do  the  Lord's 
business  in  the  leadings  of  his  spirit,  which  is 
but  one,  and  brings  all  that  are  given  up  to  be 
governed  by  it,  to  be  of  one  mind  and  heart,  at 
least  in  the  general  purpose  and  service  of  those 
meetings.  Although  through  the  diversity  of  ex- 
ercises, and  the  several  degrees  of  growth  among 
the  brethren,  every  one  may  no't  see  or  understand 
alike  in  every  matter,  at  the  first  propounding  of 
it ;  yet  this  makes  no  breach  of  the  unity,  nor 
hinders  brotherly  kindness,  but  puts  you  often 
upon  an  exercise,  and  an  inward  travailing,  to 
feel  the  pure,  peaceable  wisdom  that  is  from 
above  among  you,  and  every  one's  ear  is  open 
to  it,  in  whomsoever  it  speaks ;  and  thereby  a 
sense  of  life  is  given  in  the  meeting,  to  which 
all  that  are  of  a  simple  and  tender  mind  join  and 
agree.  But  if  any  among  you  should  be  con- 
trary minded  in  the  management  of  some  outward 
affair,  relating  to  the  truth,  this  doth  not  break 
the  unity  that  ye  have  in  Christ,  nor  should  it 
weaken  brotherly  love.  So  long  as  he  keeps  wait- 
ing for  an  understanding  from  God,  to  be  gathered 
into  the  same  sense  with  you,  and  walks  with 
you  according  to  the  law  of  charity ;  such  an  one 
ought  to  borne  with  and  cherished,  and  the  sup- 
plications of  your  souls  will  go  up  to  God  for  him, 
that  God  may  reveal  it  to  him,  if  it  be  his  will, 
thakso  no  difference  may  be  in  understanding,  so 


far  as  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  church,  no 
more  than  there  is  in  matters  of  faith  and  obe- 
dience to  God. 

For,  my  friends,  it  is  not  of  absolute  necessity 
that  every  member  of  the  church  should  have 
the  same  measure  of  understanding  in  all  things; 
for  then  where  were  the  duty  of  the  strong  bear- 
ing with  the  weak  ?  Where  were  the  brother  of 
low  degree  ?  Where  would  be  any  submitting  to 
them  that  are  set  over  others  in  the  Lord  ?  whicb 
all  tend  to  preserving  unity  in  the  church,  not- 
withstanding the  different  measures,  and  different 
growths  of  the  members  thereof.  For  as  the 
spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  proph- 
ets, so  are  the  spirits  of  all  that  are  kept  in  a 
true  subjection  to  the  spirit  of  life  in  them- 

1  selves,  kept  in  the  same  subjection  to  the  sense 
of  life  given  by  the  same  spirit  in  the  church. 
By  this  means  we  come  to  know  one  Master, 
even  Christ,  and  have  no  room  for  other  masters, 
in  the  matter  of  our  obedience  to  God. 

>  While  every  one  keeps  in  this  true  subjection, 
the  sweet  concord  is  known,  and  the  oil  is  not 
only  upon  Aaron's  head,  but  it  reacheth  the 
skirts  of  his  garment  also ;  and  things  are  kept 
sweet  and  savory,  and  ye  love  one  another,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least,  in  sincerity  and  without 
dissimulation.  This  love  excludes  all  whispering 
of  evil  things ;  all  backbiting,  tale-bearing,  grudg- 
ing and  murmuring,  and  keeps  Friends'  minds 
clean  one  toward  another,  waiting  for  every  op- 
portunity to  do  each  other  good,  and  to  preserve 
each  other's  reputation ;  and  their  hearts  are 
comforted  at  the  sight  of  one  another.  In  all 
their  affairs,  both  relating  to  the  church  and  to 
the  world,  they  will  be  watchful  over  their  own 
spirits,  and  keep  in  the  Lord's  power,  over  that 
nature  in  themselves,  that  would  be  apt  to  take 
offence,  or  construe  any  word  or  action  to  a  worse 
sense  than  the  simplicity  thereof,  or  the  inten- 
tion of  the  other  concerned,  will  allow  of. 

And  whereas  it  may  often  fall  out,  that  among 
a  great  many,  some  may  have  a  different  appre- 
hension of  a  matter  from  the  rest  of  their  brethren, 
especially  in  outward  or  temporal  things,  there 
ought  to  be  a  Christian  liberty  maintained  for  such 
to  express  their  sense  with  freedom  of  mind,  or 
else  they  will  go  away  burdened.    If  they  speak 
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their  minds  freely,  and  a  friendly  and  Christian 
conference  be  admitted  thereupon,  they  may  be 
eased,  and  oftentimes  the  different  apprehension 
of  such  an  one  comes  to  be  wholly  removed,  and 
his  understanding  opened,  to  see  as  the  rest  see. 
For  the  danger  in  society  doth  not  lie  so 
much  in  this,  that  some  few  may  have  a 
differing  apprehension  in  some  things  from  the 
general  sense,  as  it  doth  in  this,  namely,  when 
such  that  so  differ,  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  out 
of  the  bond  of  charity,  and  labor  to  impose  their 
private  sense  upon  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  and 
are  offended  and  angry,  if  it  be  not  received ; 
this  is  the  seed  of  sedition  and  strife  that  hath 
grown  up  in  too  many  to  their  own  hurt. 

And,  therefore,  my  dear  friends,  beware  of  it, 
and  seek  not  to  drive  a  matter  on  in  fierceness  or 
in  anger,  nor  to  take  offence  into  your  minds  at 
any  time,  because  what  seems  to  be  clear  to  you 
is  not  presently  received  ;  but  let  all  things  in 
the  church  be  propounded  with  an  awful  rever- 
ence of  Him  that  is  the  head  and  life  of  it;  who 
hath  said,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  met  in  my 
name,  I  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them  :"  and  so  he 
is,  and  may  be  felt  by  all  who  keep  in  his  spirit. 
But  he  that  follows  his  own  spirit,  sees  nothing 
as  he  ought  to  see  it. 


ON  THE  RISE  AND  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
BY  JOHN  KITCHING,  M.R.C.S. 

The  Religious  and  Social  State  of  England  at 
the  time  of  George  Fox. 

(Continued  from  page  485.) 

It  is  evident,  in  fact,  from  all  we  can  gather  of 
the  religious  characteristics  of  these  times,  that 
though  they  were  times  when  a  spirit  of  earnest 
inquiry  was  abroad,  and  men's  minds  were  much 
unsettled  on  the  subjects  of  religious  doctrine 
and  of  Church  constitution,  vital  and  experi- 
mental religion  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  We  may 
say  this,  I  believe,  with  perfect  truth  in  regard 
to  the  majority  of  those  who  took  any  interest  in 
religious  inquiries,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  took  no  deep  interest  in  such  questions. 
The  interest  that  they  felt  was  much  akin  to  that 
which  is  described  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  as  being 
taken  in  the  fourth  century  by  the  shopkeepers 
and  street  idlers  of  Constantinople,  who  disputed 
as  a  party  question,  and  as  a  chop  logic  amuse- 
ment, the  abstract  differences  of  Arius  and  the 
Trinitarians. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  to  the  more  con- 
spicuous class  of  people  that  we  must  look,  if  we 
would  fully  understand  the  relations  which 
George  Fox  and  his  immediate  companions  and 
fellow-laborers  bore  to  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  We  should  misapprehend  the  position 
and  feelings  of  the  early  P'riends,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  much  that  they  wrote,  if  we  omitted  to 
incjuire  into  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of 
the  general  community.    What  the  condition  of 


the  clergy  was,  we  have  already  seen,  and  they 
being  the  religious  instructors  of  the  people  at 
large,  the  latter  only  knew  for  the  most  part  what 
the  former  taught  them,  and  as  the  fruit  will 
generally  be  according  to  the  tree  that  hears  it, 
the  religious  condition  of  the  people  will  be  to  a 
great  extent  the  reflex  of  that  of  their  religious 
instructors  and  guides.  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  was 
eminently  one  of  impiety  and  profligacy.  Vice 
and  irreligion  were  its  prevailing  characteristics. 
Pleasure  was  pursued  as  the  great  object  of  life. 
Immorality  and  sensual  indulgence  in  every 
form  of  degrading  licentiousness  formed  the 
pastimes  of  the  populace.  Drunkenness,  revel- 
ling, and  debauchery  in  a  somewhat  more  dis- 
guised form,  but  not  less  debasing,  were  the  or- 
dinary features  of  genteel  society.  The  conver- 
sation of  the  period  was  tinctured  with  the  vices 
which  were  daily  practised.  Oaths  and  impre- 
cations were  habitually  mingled  with  social 
converse,  to  give  force  to  an  assertion  which 
might,  without  them,  be  justly  suspected  of 
wanting  the  truth  so  commonly  disregarded. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  enlarged  the  English  lan- 
guage with  new  and  strange  modes  of  swearing. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  courtly  and  fash- 
ionable people  are  described  as  given  to  gambling 
and  swearing,  cheating  and  bribery.  The  king 
himself  was  a  coarse-minded  man,  fond  of  prac- 
tical joking  and  buffoonery,  and  his  example 
could  not,  in  a  king  of  such  pretensions,  but 
exert  a  pernicious  influence  upon  those  who 
surrounded  him.  Their  evil  habits  would  be 
imitated  by  those  beneath  them,  and  thus  the 
streams  of  social  life  would  be  infected  with 
fresh  contagion,  originating  in  a  corrupt  king 
*nd  vicious  nobles.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  although  the  king  himself  was  not  an  open 
encourager  of  vice,  the  corruption  of  society 
seems  to  have  been  progressive.  The  historian 
of  the  Puritans  alludes  in  very  strong  terms  to 
the  pestilent  influence  which  the  vices  of  this 
reign  exerted  upon  the  morals  of  succeeding 
times. 

"  Licentiousness  now  for  the  first  time,"  says 
he,  "  began  to  parade  its  triumphs.  The  court 
of  James  had  been  coarse,  and  that  of  Elizabeth 
would  now  be  thought  indecorous,  if  not  inde- 
cent;" and  he  then  goes  on  to  say  that  at  Oxford 
was  nursed,  in  defiance  of  the  king's  frown  and 
the  exhortations  of  his  chaplains,  that  heartless 
profligacy  which  came  to  a  monstrous  manhood 
in  the  court  of  Charles  II.  "  It  is  of  the  aston- 
ishing mercy  of  God,  and  of  that  alone,  that 
p]ngland  has  recovered  from  this  detested  curse, 
without  being  condemned  to  pass,  like  other 
nations,  through  a  discipline  of  fire  and  blood." 
—Vol.  v.,  p.  252. 

Notwithstanding  the  dark  outlines  of  this 
picture,  it  was  considered  that  the  manners  of 
this  reign,  as  well  as  of  the  following  one, 
showed  a  visible  amendment  upon  what  had  gone 
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before.  During  Cromwell's  reign  even,  we  are 
informed  by  Croker  that  the  fashion  of  diplomatic 
presents  was  carried  to  great  excess,  and  the 
measure  of  an  Ambassador's  purse  was  the  gauge 
of  his  political  success.  The  recent  occurrence 
of  civil  war  had  familiarized  the  popular  mind 
with  scenes  and  narratives  of  bloodshed  and 
wrong.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
throne,  the  old  corruptions,  checked  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  former  reigns,  again  broke  out.  In 
the  language  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land, "  Charles  found  himself  unable  to  restrain 
or  even  to  rebuke  his  adherents,  who  swore, 
drank,  brawled  and  intrigued,  to  show  their 
hatred  to  the  enemy,  and  their  devotedness  to 
the  royal  cause."  Foreigners  who  visited  Eng- 
land at  this  time  were  astonished  at  the  gross 
manners  of  the  Court,  and  they  inform  us  that 
"  although  the  English  taverns  were  dens  of 
filth,  tobacco  smoke,  roaring  songs  and  roysterers, 
yet  women  of  rank  allowed  themselves  to  be  en- 
tertained in  such  places."  "  We  learn  from  the 
Book  of  Sports,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  that 
the  common  amusements  of  the  English  peasantry 
at  this  period  were  dancing,  leaping,  vaulting, 
archery,  May  games,  Maypoles,  Whitsun  ales, 
morice  dancers,  &c." 

All  these  pastimes  were  declared  not  only  to 
be  lawful  on  Sunday,  but  they  were  also  enjoined 
upon  all  church-going  people  after  Divine  ser- 
vice. The  games  prohibited  on  that  day  being 
bear  and  bull  baiting,  interludes  and  bowling. 

The  open  and  heathenish  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  above  described,  as  being  encouraged 
by  the  clergy,  appears  to  have  pervaded  the 
whole  of  the  country.  In  London  the  profanity 
was  not  less  general,  but  was  exhibited  in  a  way 
modified  by  5letropolitan  life. 

"  As  for  the  games  and  recreations  of  the 
citizens,"  says  the  same  author,  "  these  had 
necessarily  to  be  accommodated  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  city  life,  and  consisted  in  cock-fighting,  bowl- 
ing, tables,  cards,  dice,  billiards,  musical  enter- 
tainments, dancing,  masques,  balls,  plays  and 
evening  club  meetings."  Speaking  of  the  com- 
mon every-day  amusements  of  the  people,  further 
on,  the  same  writer,  quoting  from  Stowes  Sur- 
vey of  London,  proceeds  to  inform  us,  "  that 
while  such  amusements  were  characteristic  of  the 
respectable  tradesmen  and  merchants,  those  of 
the  London  mob  consisted  of  football,  wrestling, 
cudgel  playing,  nine-pins,  shovelboard,  cricket, 
stoweball,  quoits,  ringing  of  bells,  pitching  the 
bar,  bull  and  bear  baiting,  throwing  at  cocks, 
and  lying  at  ale-houses." 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  afterwards 
Cosmo  IIL,  who  visited  England  about  1660, 
notices  that  the  sports  most  enjoyed  at  that  time 
were  cock  fighting  and  other  amusements  of  the 
same  kind,  and  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the 
universal  resort  of  the  people  to  taverns  and 
public-houses  for  drinking,  smoking  and  riotous 
pursuits. 


This  testimony  agrees  fully  with  that  borne  by 
cotemporary  English  authors,  to  the  general 
laxity  of  manners,  and  the  prevalent  immorality 
of  the  times.  "  It  was  a  mad  roaring  time,  full 
of  extravagance,"  are  the  words  of  Bishop 
Burnet;  "and  no  wonder  it  was  so,  when  the 
men  of  afl'airs  were  perpetually  drunk."  From 
the  same  writer  we  learn  more  in  detail  the  de- 
praved features  which  characterized  the  manners 
of  the  age.  "  With  the  restoration  of  the  king," 
are  his  words, "  a  spirit  of  extravagant  joy  spread 
over  the  nation,  that  brought  with  it  the  throw- 
ing ofi"  the  very  profession  of  virtue  and  piety; 
all  ended  in  entertainments  and  drunkenness, 
which  overran  the  three  kingdoms  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  it  very  much  corrupted  all  their 
morals.  Under  the  color  of  drinking  the  king's 
health,  there  were  great  disorders  and  much  riot 
everywhere,  and  the  pretences  of  religion,  both 
in  those  of  the  hypocritical  sort  and  of  the  more 
honest,  but  no  less  pernicious  enthusiasts,  gave 
great  advantages,  as  well  as  they  furnished  much 
matter  to  the  profane  mockers  of  true  piety. 
Those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  former 
transactions,  thought  they  could  not  redeem 
themselves  from  the  censures  and  jealousies  that 
these  brought  on  them,  by  any  method  that  was 
more  sure  and  more  easy,  than  by  going  into  the 
stream,  and  laughing  at  all  religion,  telling  or 
making  stories  to  expose  both  themselves  and 
their  party  as  impious  and  ridiculous." — P.  127. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  higher  aspirations  of  men,  but 
who  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  a  priest-built  Church,  and  we  may 
well  believe  it. 

The  cruelties,  corruptions  and  impieties  of  that 
age,  have  left  behind  them  a  long  train  of  bar- 
barous practices,  many  of  which  have  reached 
down  to  our  own  day.  Probably  most  of  us  can 
recollect  when  bull-baiting,  badger-drawing  and 
other  brutalizing  sports,  were  the  delight  of  the 
populace,  as  dog-fighting  remains  to  be  amongst 
a  large  class  still.  We  may  well  imagine,  then, 
the  savage  glee  of  that  dark  and  ignorant  multi- 
tude at  some  fresh  exhibition  of  animal  ferocity, 
or  of  some  well-executed  torture.  For,  although 
education  is  even  now  limited  and  imperfect,  it 
was  far  more  so  in  the  time  of  which  I  am  writ- 
ing, when,  as  the  son  of  the  writer  last  quoted 
remarks,  "  the  inferior  sort  of  people  were  igno- 
rant to  a  scandal."  In  fine,  it  seemed  as  if  every 
phase  of  social  life,  whether  in  the  upper,  middle 
or  lower  ranks,  was  impregnated  with  the  poison 
of  vice  and  corruption. 

Political  honesty  was  almost  unknown.  Venal- 
ity and  rottenness  pervaded  public  men  in  gene- 
ral. The  laws  were  sanguinary  and  vindictive. 
Women  were  publicly  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail 
Executions  were  conducted  with  every  accessory 
of  cruelty  and  revenge,  and  capital  offences  were 
the  prominent  features  of  the  statute  book. 

These  representations  may  probably  suffice  to 
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show  that,  whilst  the  streams  of  religious  instruc- 
tion by  which  the  people  of  that  day  were  fed, 
were  muddy  and  foul,  the  results,  as  manifested  in 
the  manners  and  social  condition  of  the  people 
generally,  were  disastrously  corrupt.  Pure  and 
spiritual  religion  was  a  very  uncommon  phe- 
nomenon. The  fountains  of  social  life  were  de- 
filed at  their  source.  The  great  trunks  of  the 
social  system  were  poisoned  with  gross  impiety, 
and  there  can  be  no  wonder  if  the  venom  infused 
itself  into  all  the  inferior  channels  of  the  great 
framework  of  society.  Although  men  retained 
in  their  knowledge  the  names  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  it  was  as  if  they  would  not  retain  any 
knowledge  of  their  nature  and  requirements. 
These  were  set  at  nought  as  unattainable  abstrac- 
tions. But  the  world  was  not  forsaken  by  Him 
who  had  laid  down  his  own  life  to  save  it. 
Muddy,  foul  and  corrupt  though  these  were,  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  once  more  moved  upon  the  waters. 
Light  again  shone  forth,  and  a  little  band  of 
martyrs  to  the  truth  was  raised  up,  who,  flinging 
off  at  one  effort  every  worldly  and  social  encum- 
brance, and  casting  aside  every  priestly  and 
ecclesiastical  contrivance,  determined  to  draw 
their  spiritual  nourishment  from  no  other  source 


but  those 


original 


fountains  of  living  waters, 


ored  prejudices  of  the  world  required  an  especial 
measure  of  Divine  grace,  the  affording  of  which 
to  them  can  never  be  too  reverently  acknow- 
ledged, or  too  thankfully  remembered,  by  us. 

It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  heat 
and  turmoil  and  pollution  of  society  of  that 
time,  to  those  who,  in  the  freshness  of  their 
spiritual  regeneration,  exhibited  a  quiet  courage 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  principles,  and  a  zeal 
in  promulgating  them,  combined  with  a  purity  in 
their  manners,  a  truthfulness  in  their  language, 
a  simplicity  in  their  attire,  an  ardent  charity  to 
all  men,  and  a  patience  under  persecution  and 
suffering,  which  answered  well  to  the  fervor  and 
spirituality  of  their  profession. 

What  those  reformers  proposed  to  effect,  and 
what  ideas  they  professed  to  hold,  must  be  re- 
served till  some  future  opportunity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


which  spring  up  unto  everlasting  life. 

One  of  the  sublimest  features  in  our  glorious 
religion  is,  that  it  is  essentially  progressive  in  its 
nature.    It  was  not,  we  may  reverently  believe, 
in  the  Divine  Councils,  that  the  work  of  re- 
demption should  fail  to  progress  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  purpose.    No  work  of  man, 
however  skilfully  planned  or  perseveringly  exe- 
cuted, can  stay  the  progress    of  the  Divine 
pre-ordinations.    Christianity  has  an  inherent 
vitality  and  a  power  of  rejuvenescence,  which  no 
contamination  of  earthly  mixture,  and  no  politi- 
cal combination  or  priestly  coalition,  will  ever  be 
able  to  extinguish.    And  perhaps  a  more  inter- 
esting example  of  this  ineradicable  vital  force 
has  never  been  witnessed,  than  the  arising  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  at  the  period  we  have  been 
contemplating.    It  may  be  said,  and  said  truly, 
that  the  way  had  been  paved  for  the  appearance 
of  Friends  at  this  juncture,  by  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gious excitement  and  inquiry  which  was  so  ex- 
tensively abroad ; — that  it  was  natural  that  some 
minds  should  be  directed  to  the  origin  and  first 
principles  of  the  Christian  covenant, — should  be 
determined  to  throw  off  every  conventional  and 
traditional  bias,  and  allow  no  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence to  sway  them  in  the  formation  of  their 
religious  conclusions;  and  so  it  was,  and  many 
besides  George  Fox  and  his  followers  had  gone  a 
long  way  in  that  direction  ;  but  the  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, and  of  the  distinction  between  the 
allegiance  due  to  God  alone,  and  the  limits  of 
the  civil  jurisdiction,  was  reserved  for  the  pecu- 
liar assertion  of  our  predecessors;  and  its  patient 
and  successful  vindication  against  the  time-hon- 


"  THEIR  FOOT  SHALL  SLIDE  IN  DUE  TIME." 

Deut.  xxxii.  35. 

"  I  have  trusted  also  in  the  Lord,  therefore  I 
shall  not  slide." — Ps.  xxvi.  1.    "The  law  of  his 
God  is  in  his  heart ;  none  of  his  steps  shall  slide. 
But  as  for  me,  my  feet  were  almost  gone;  my 
steps    had  well-nigh    slipped." — Ps.  Ixxiii.  2. 
These  texts  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  of  a  missionary  in  Northern 
Hindostan,  Joseph  Warren:  "During  my  jour- 
ney in  the  Himalayas,  I  was  often  reminded  of 
these  and  other  similar  passages  of  Scripture. 
The  mountain  roads  are  very  narrow.    They  are 
not  often  wide  enough  for  more  than  two  men  to 
walk  to_^ether,  and  we  generally  find  it  easier  to 
follow  in  single  file.    1  never  saw  the  men  who 
carry  loads  walking  two  abreast.    There  are 
ascents  and  descents  so  steep  as  to  require  the 
traveller  to  plant  his  foot  firmly  and  carefully,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  falling — sliding — down  the 
hill.    In  some  places  the  road  leads  around  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  or  along  the  bank  of  a 
torrent,  with  a  precipice  either  perpendicular,  or 
nearly  so,  immediately  on  one  side  of  it,  of  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  height.    Sometimes  the  sharp 
ascent  or  descent  is  combined  with  the  precipice 
on  one  side ;  and  a  further  complication  of  the 
difiiculty  is  made  by  both  a  slope  of  the  road  to- 
wards its  outer  edge,  and  a  chalky  or  friable  kind 
of  stone  in  the  pathway,  affording  no  safe  hold 
to  the  feet.    In  many  of  these  places,  the  trav- 
eller looks  down  a  giddy  slope  of  a  hundred,  a 
thousand,  or  two  thousand  feet,  on  which  no 
foothold  could  be  found ;  with  the  consciousness 
that  a  false  step,  or  a  breaking  of  the  bank  under 
his  feet,  would  precipitate  him  into  the  ravine 
below,  without  his  having  the  least  ability  to 
prevent  the  catastrophe.    Once,  when  riding 
along  the  bank  of  a  ravine  filled  with  stones,  I 
came  to  a  place  where  the  bank  above  the  road 
had  slipped  down  and  filled  the  pathway,  except- 
ing about  eight  inches  at  the  outer  edge.  As 
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the  ravine  was  not  very  deep,  and  therefore  did 
not  look  very  nervous,  I  rode  around  the  heap, 
and  my  horse's  hind  feet  broke  down  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pathway.  He  carried  me  safely 
over,  however,  but  I  could  not  help  repeating  to 
myself  the  words  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle :  '  My  steps  had  well-nigh  slipped.'  A  great 
part  of  the  wilderness  in  which  the  children  of 
Israel  journeyed  is  mountainous :  so  is  the  greater 
part  of  J udea.  The  figures  derived  from  this  fact 
are  very  expressive.  No  one  can  feel  their  full 
meaning,  unless  he  has  had  some  experience  of 
mountain  paths." — Presb.  For.  Miss. 


If  the  Editor  of  Friends'  Review  should  think 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  suitable  for 
insertion,  it  will  oblige  a 

Subscriber. 

dear  young  Friend, — Do  not,  as  you 
value  your  soul,  be  excusing  your  acknowledged 
worldliness,  by  urging  this  or  the  other  reason — 
such  as  your  situation — your  temptations — your 
connexions.  Cut  all  reasonings  short  by  these 
inquiries.  What  does  the  Bible  say  ?  what 
has  the  Almighty  determined  ?  by  what  rule 
will  the  Judge  of  all  proceed  when  He  sitteth 
upon  the  throne  of  glory  ?  Put  these  questions 
fairly  and  honestly,  and  you  will  be  convinced 
that  conformity  to  the  world  is  but  another  name 
for  ruin.  Yield  to  conviction  and  ask  grace  from 
the  Lord,  that  you  may  be  one  of  His  separated 
people — otherwise  you  may  be  separated  from 
Him  forever.  A  Christian  should  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  that  will  not  satisfy  God.  You  will 
say  that  worldly  pleasures  are  both  innocent  and 
necessary ;  try  their  innocence  while  I  am  asking 
you  a  few  questions.  Have  you  any  authority 
for  expecting  that  the  grace  and  blessing  of 
God  will  sanctify  them  to  your  soul  ?  Do  you 
actually  find  the  cheering  presence  of  the  Lord 
with  y  ou  while  you  are  partaking  of  them  ?  Can 
you,  in  the  society  in  which  you  then  mingle, 
speak  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  a  Saviour's 
love  ?  of  the  costly  price  of  redemption  ?  of  a 
Christian's  joys  and  sorrows?  of  a  believer's  in- 
heritance and  crown  ?  Can  you,  my  dear  friend, 
retire  from  these  amusements  with  a  spiritual 
mind,  suited  to  prayer  and  praise ;  disposed  to 
hold  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  His 
Son  J esus  Christ  ?  Do  they  prepare  your  soul, 
by  cherishing  holy  and  heavenly  affections,  for 
the  joys  and  songs  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect  ?  If  they  do  not,  oh  how  worthless ! 
Would  you  have  no  objection,  while  joining  in 
worldly  pleasures,  to  meet  the  stroke  of  death, 
or  to  hear  the  solemn  summons,  "  come  to  judg- 
ment," stand  before  the  Son  of  man  ?  Now,  my 
dear  young  friend,  answer  these  questions  solemn- 
ly as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  then  they  will  be 
answered  honestly ;  and,  having  answered  them, 
say  whether  the  common  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments of  this  world  are  innocent  or  not.  In 
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proportion  as  the  heart  is  filled  with  them  there 
is  no  room  for  God.  We  have  no  time  to  waste 
in  frivolous  follies,  nor  do  they  suit  our  condition 
here.  Enemies  are  encamped  against  our  souls; 
enemies  within  and  enemies  without.  Their 
power  is  great,  and  their  name  is  Legion  ;  and 
beside  this,  yet  a  little  while  only  is  the  light 
with  us.  Our  business  is  not  to  trifle,  but  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  our  God ;  to  watch  and  pray ;  to 
resist  the  devil ;  to  be  humbled  before  God ;  to 
be  trusting,  loving,  and  serving  Christ;  to  be 
pressing  forward  towards  the  crown  of  life  ;  to  be 
seeking  to  have  an  abundant  entrance  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom.  Oh,  be  not  conformed  to 
the  world  !  why  should  you  ?  It  can  furnish  no 
solid  and  abiding  joy;  there  is  no  paradise  be- 
low. God  reconciled  in  and  through  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  only  happiness  of  the  soul  of  man. 
His  favor  is  better  than  life;  His  salvation  is 
a  diadem — a  crown  to  the  meanest  beggar  that  re- 
ceives it.  His  sanctifying  grace  is  most  precious ; 
His  presence  is  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  sorrow, 
the  foretaste  of  Heaven,  the  first  fruit  of  ever- 
lasting bliss.  If  you  look  for  happiness  in  the 
Lord,  disappointment  can  not  reach  you;  for  the 
Lord  whom  you  seek  will  not  only  be  the  foun- 
tain of  your  joy,  but  will  be  the  guardian  of 
your  joy  forever  and  ever. 


JENNER. 

Viewed  impartially,  and  without  prejudice, 
medical  doctors  need  not  be  inordinately  proud 
about  their  mastery  over  diseases.  Blue  bottles 
glare  thickly  enough,  pills  are  rolled  by  the  mil- 
lion, and  blood  pours  forth  in  crimson  stream  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  myriad  disciples  of 
iEsculapius  and  Hygeia.  But  diseases  still  hold 
their  own.  Palliatives,  indeed,  there  are  many, 
but  specifics  few.  Whatever  may  be  permitted 
medical  science  to  accomplish  in  times  to  come, 
the  people  who, now  die  from  sheer  old  age  bear 
a  small  proportion  to  those  whose  thread  of  life 
is  prematurely  cut  short  by  disease  or  accident. 

Yes,  indeed ;  lamentable  but  true  it  is  that 
medicine  ranks  amongst  its  agencies  remarkably 
few  things  which  deserve  to  be  regarded  as 
specifics,  or  any  way  approaching  specifics. 
Brimstone  may  certainly  be  considered  as  one ; 
for  since  the  cutaneous  energies  of  this  substance 
have  become  well  known,  a  certain  national  in- 
strument, (speaking  in  a  figurative  sense),  com- 
monly said  to  have  preceded  bag-pipes  as  the 
national  instrument  of  Scotland,  is  considerably 
less  played  upon  than  of  yore — a  fact  which  sets 
forth  to  all  intelligent  people  the  peculiar  sense 
of  what  I  desire  to  convey,  without  the  necessity 
of  more  precise  individualization. 

Two  or  three  other  bodies  might  perhaps  be 
enumerated  as  fairly  entitled  to  be  denominated 
"  specifics ;"  with  them  we  close  the  list,  and 
take  a  melancholy  glance  at  the  weak  contest 
prosecuted  by  doctors  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
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noxious  brood  of  diseases  on  the  other.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all  specific  remedies  is 
vaccine  virus,  which,  primarily  generated  in  the 
cow,  protects,  as  the  rule,  human  beings  who 
have  been  inoculated  with  it,  from  the  attack 
and  ravages  of  that  much  and  justly-dreaded 
disorder,  variola,  or  small-pox. 

Certain  complaints  may  occur  to  one  and  the 
same  individual  again  and  again.  Bach  attack, 
far  from  making  every  subsequent  attack  less 
dangerous,  may  exert  the  very  opposite  agency 
of  rendering  the  body  less  able  to  battle  against 
the  disease.  A  second  class  of  diseases  there  is, 
which,  although  they  may  occur  to  the  same 
individual  again  and  again,  yet,  as  the  rule,  each 
subsequent  attack  is  milder  than  the  last.  Finally, 
there  remains  a  third  and  very  interesting  class  of 
diseases  which,  having  occurred  once,  never,  as 
the  rule,  occur  again.  Each  of  this  class  seems 
to  have  the  effect  of  liberating  some  specific 
poison  from  the  human  system.  What  parent  of 
a  family  is  there  who  does  not  watch  with  anx- 
ious trembling  for  the  happy  time  when  whoop- 
ing-cough, scarlatina  and  measles,  shall  have 
come  and  gone  ?  and  who  does  not  feel  relieved 
of  a  deep  anxiety  when  successful  vaccination 
has  placed  a  youthful  subject  (speaking  in  a 
general  way)  beyond  the  power  of  that  great 
enemy  to  human  health  and  human  beauty — 
disfiguring  small-pox — to  harm  ? 

Mark  well  the  words,  "  in  a  general  way." 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  aver,  as  was  once  averred, 
that  vaccination  is  an  invariable  preventive  of 
small-pox.  It  is  no  such  thing.  Neither  would 
I  desire  to  lay  the  blame  of  small-pox  occurring 
after  vaccination  to  some  fancied  imperfection  of 
vaccine  matter,  or  error  in  the  way  of  applying 
it.  There  are  contingencies,  of  course.  They 
have  happened,  and  will  probably  still  happen ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  undoubted  cases  on  record 
— cases  within  the  scope  of  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience, indeed — of  the  occurrence  of  small- 
pox after  the  most  undoubtedly  successful 
vaccination,  with  virus  undoubtedly  good.  In 
remembering  these  facts,  we  are  also  bound  to 
remember  that  one  attack  of  small-pox,  though 
it  usually  protects  the  sufferer  ever  after,  is  not 
always  attended  with  this  happy  result ;  but  1 
believe  that  second  cases  of  small-pox  are  con- 
siderably more  rare  than  cases  of  small-pox  after 
vaccination. 

Taken  all  in  all,  perhaps  no  disease  is  more 
generally  dreaded  by  persons  liable  to  its  ravages 
than  small-pox.  Plague,  and  typhus,  and  cholera 
may,  indeed,  be  more  deadly  (though,  assuming 
the  cases  of  small-pox  to  be  extreme,  even  that 
may  be  doubted),  but  they  are  at  least  not  dis- 
figuring. Typhus  or  scarlatina  attacks  you,  lady; 
you  die,  or  else  you  recover :  if  the  latter,  no 
brand-mark  of  the  malady  scars  you,  nor  mars 
one  trait  of  per.sonal  beauty  your  countenance 
ever  owned.  Sniall-pox,  however,  not  content 
with  inflicting  paiu  and  jeopardizing  life,  so  hor- 


ribly maims  sometimes,  that  the  victim,  though 
well  in  health,  is  ever  after  rendered  an  object 
of  commiseration.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
great  discovery  of  J enner  has  not  accomplished 
quite  all  that  he  and  his  later  contemporaries 
expected  of  it,  nevertheless  it  is  a  great  fact,  and 
can  hardly  be  overrated  as  to  its  importance. 
How  few  are  the  marked  faces  seen  now,  com- 
pared with  what  must  have  been,  judging  by 
the  records  of  a  hundred  years  ago  ! 

The  way  in  which  the  preservative  qualities 
of  vaccine  matter  were  discovered  by  Jenner  is 
a  standing  record  of  his  accuracy  of  observation ; 
and  the  persistent  steps  he  took  to  bring  the 
great  discovery  to  bear,  stemming  the  tide  of 
much  prejudice  and  opposition,  are  honorable 
testimonies  to  his  courageous  perseverance. 

Dr.  Jenner  was  born  in  1749,  at  Berkeley, 
Grloucestershire,  where  his  father  was  vicar.  He 
was  educated  at  Cirencester,  which  town  subse- 
quently produced  the  celebrated  surgeon,  William 
Lawrence.  After  his  apprenticeship,  on  arriving 
in  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
medicine,  circumstances  threw  him  in  the  way 
of  John  Hunter,  with  whom  he  resided  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  Having  obtained  his 
diploma,  he  returned  to  his  native  village,  where 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  extraor- 
dinary discovery  which  has  since  proved  of  such 
inestimable  benefit  to  mankind. 

Sudbury  is  a  grazing  neighborhood,  and  Jen- 
ner's  professional  avocations  threw  him  much 
amongst  farmers  and  milkmaids  in  that  district. 
Once,  whilst  the  small-pox  was  raging  there, 
Jenner  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  certain 
of  the  milk  damsels  talk  slightingly  of  the  fell 
disease.  "We  don't  care;  it  can't  hurt  us," 
said  they,  "  whatever  it  may  do  to  our  neigh- 
bors." A  statement  so  remarkable,  and  from 
women  too,  not  a  little  astonished  the  doctor. 
He  did  not  fail  to  press  his  inquiries  further, 
when  he  elicited,  on  the  part  of  the  milkmaids, 
the  belief  that  cows  were  occasionally  subject  to 
a  disease  communicable  by  contact  to  human 
beings,  and,  when  thus  communicated,  it  pro- 
tected them  against  the  small-pox. 

Questioning  the  medical  men  of  the  district, 
they  told  him  the  tale  had  been  heard  before; 
moreover,  they  expressed  their  belief  in  it,  to 
some  extent.  Acknowledging  that  a  slight  pro- 
tection might  indeed  be  given  by  the  vaccine 
virus,  they  argued  that  it  was  by  no  means  per- 
fect. Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  before  the 
notice  of  Jenner  had  been  drawn  to  this  curious 
circumstance,  a  statement  of  it  had  been  convey- 
ed to  Sir  George  Baker,  who,  not  crediting  it,  dis- 
missed it  as  a  popular  error. 

Though  it  was  not  until  Jenner  had  been 
many  years  settled  in  practice  that  the  demon- 
stration as  to  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  was 
finally  accomplished,  yet  the  milkmaids'  state- 
ments, listened  to  so  frequently  during  his 
pupilage,  made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  He 
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mentioned  the  circumstance  to  that  profound 
physiologist  and  acute  thinker,  John  Hunter, 
but  still  without  success.  Jenner  could  not 
make  the  great  man  put  faith  in  a  statement  in 
every  way  so  extraordinary.  From  this  explana- 
tion, it  will  be  perceived,  that  though  Jenner 
was  not  the  first  to  make  known  the  protective 
agency  of  the  vaccine  virus,  nevertheless  the 
safeguard  might  have  lain  dormant  for  an  in- 
definite time,  or  perhaps  not  have  been  turned 
to  account  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  genius  and 
perseverance,  under  prejudice  and  ridicule,  of 
the  Sudbury  general  practitioner. 

Not  until  the  year  1780  did  the  idea  first  oc- 
cur to  him  that  it  might  be  possible  to  propagate 
the  cow-pox,  and  thus  impart  security  against 
small-pox,  by  inoculation,  first  from  the  cow  to 
the  human  body,  and  thence  from  one  body  to 
another.  In  1788,  an  accidental  case  having 
occurred,  Jenner  caused  a  drawing  of  it  to  be 
made,  and  took  it  with  him  to  London.  He 
showed  it  to  Hunter,  Cline  and  other  great  men, 
but  still  unsuccessfully.  Discouragement  met 
him  on  all  sides,  and  ridicule  on  many;  but 
Jenner  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  disabused  of 
an  opinion  which  he  saw  good  cause  for  enter- 
taining. 

A  decisive  experiment  was  soon  to  follow ;  and 
it  was  this.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1796,  (a  day 
still  commemorated  by  an  annual  festival  at 
Berlin),  a  boy  eight  years  old  was  inoculated 
with  matter  taken  from  the  hands  of  a  milkmaid. 
He  caught  the  disease,  and  passed  through  it  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  On  the  1st  of  July 
following,  the  same  boy  was  inoculated  for  the 
small-pox,  but  without  avail.  The  constitution 
was  satisfied,  and  would  not  take  the  virus. 
Various  experiments  of  similar  kind  followed — 
all  with  equal  success.  In  1798,  Jenner  pub- 
lished his  first  memoir  "  On  the  Causes  and 
Efi"ects  of  Variola  Vaccina,"  the  evidence  of 
which  was  sufficiently  conclusive  to  elicit  a  de- 
claration from  seventy  of  the  chief  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  London,  expressing  their  confi- 
dence in  it.  From  that  time  forward,  vaccina- 
tion may  be  considered  to  have  taken  firm  hold 
of  civilized  society. 

Now,  when  the  merits  of  vaccination  are  so 
fully  recognized,  and  when  people  are  so  uni- 
versally thankful  that  the  discovery  has  conferred 
upon  them  a  blessing  so  inestimable,  it  is  difiicult 
to  convey  a  notion  of  the  violent  opposition  Jen- 
ner met  with,  and  the  strange  lines  of  argument 
adopted  by  his  gainsayers  in  depreciation  of  the 
discovery.  This  very  morning  I  have  just  read 
in  the  columns  of  my  newspaper,  certain  pleas 
which  a  tniddle-aged  gentleman  placed  on  record 
to  absolve  him  from  the  liability  of  paying  his 
former  inamorata  damages  for  not  marrying  her 
as  he  promised  to  do.  Plea  number  one  was, 
that  he  did  not  promise ;  plea  number  two — 
"  and  if  he  did  promise,  the  lady  had  not  given 
him  a  reasonable  time  for  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 


ise." I  never  could  understand  the  mystery  of 
special  pleading,  any  more  than  the  Austrian 
prince,  who,  when  a  reigning  duke  of  the  state  of 
Krachjawshdonnerstein,  or  some  other  name, 
omitted  to  fire  a  salute,  and  humbly  submitted 
that  he  had  no  less  than  fourscore  reasons  for 
the  omission,  the  prince,  on  learning  the  first 
reason  to  be  "  no  guns  to  fire  with,"  begged  him 
to  say  nothing  about  the  rest.  Yet,  special 
pleading  of  this  sort  is  a  very  common  talent. 
G-enerally,  a  considerable  discovery  is  no  sooner 
announced,  than  some  clever  antagonist  starts  up 
to  proclaim  a  pair  of  facts.  Fact  number  one  : 
"  It  isn't  a  discovery  at  all."  Fact  number  two : 
"  And  the  reputed  discoverer  did  not  discover  it." 

Thus  did  it  come  to  pass  with  Jenner ;  but  he 
triumphed  in  the  end;  and  glad  I  am  to  record 
that  the  legislators  of  my  country,  for  once,  were 
liberal  to  a  discoverer.  By  virtue  of  two  parlia- 
mentary grants,  J  enner  was  rewarded  by  a  dona- 
tion of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

When  universal  appreciation  bespoke  Jenner 
a  great  man,  solicitations  came  thick  and  fast, 
bent  on  enticing  him  away  from  the  rural  scenes 
of  his  medical  triumphs,  and  translating  him  to 
the  metropolis.  But  it  was  all  in  vain,  The 
rustic  glades  of  Sudbury  had  a  charm  for  Jenner 
which  he  would  not  dissipate.  "  Shall  I,"  wrote 
he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  who,  even  in  the 
morning  of  my  life,  sought  the  lowly  and  se- 
questered paths  of  it — the  valley,  and  not  the 
mountain — shall  I  now,  when  my  evening  is  fast 
approaching,  hold  myself  up  as  an  object  for 
fortune  and  for  fame  ?  My  fortune,  with  what 
flows  in  from  my  profession,  is  sulficient  to 
gratify  my  wishes."  Tranquilly  thus  his  life 
sped  on  amidst  the  rustic  scenes  he  loved  so 
well,  until  the  year  1823,  when  death,  somewhat 
suddenly,  terminated  his  earthly  career. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  proverb,  that  a  prophet  is  without 
honor  in  his  own  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
undoubted  efficiency  of  vaccination,  prejudice 
deep  and  almost  rancorous  assailed  it  for  many 
years.  Instead  of  waging  war  against  small-pox 
to  the  uttermost,  by  the  practice  of  vaccination, 
there  were  people  who  clamored  for  small-pox 
inoculation  ;  and  in  many  districts  medical  men 
either  approved  or  gave  way  to  the  clamor.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  remembers  that  in  the  year 
1882,  being  then  a  medical  student,  acting  under 
authority,  he  inoculated  with  small-pox  virus 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  children. 
Candor  obliges  me  to  testify  that,  so  far  as  these 
cases  went,  and  as  I  have  otherwise  seen,  when 
small-pox  inoculation  was  performed  after  due 
preparation,  the  resulting  disease  was  slight,  not 
attended  with  much  danger,  and  left  no  marks 
on  the  face. 

But  if  Jenner  has  come  in  for  a  small  amount 
of  demonstrative  honor  at  home,  he  has  been 
amply  indemnified  for  the  lack  of  it  in  the 
demonstrative   respect  shown  to  his  memory 
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abroad.  At  Berlin,  the  14th  of  May,  the  day 
when  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  was  first  demon- 
strated, is  still  commemorated,  as  I  have  said,  by 
an  annual  festival ;  and  in  the  South  American  i 
republics,  amongst  the  population  of  which  small- 
pox formerly  raged  with  extreme  fury  and  viru- 
lence, statues  of  Jenner  are  numerous  and  beauti- 
ful.— Leisure  Hour. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  16,  1859. 

Memoir  of  ELIZABETH  T.  KiNG,  loith  Extracts 
from  her  Letters  and  Journal.  Baltimore, 
Armstrong  and  Berry. 

The  volume,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed,  is 
fitted  to  exert  an  excellent  influence  upon  readers 
of  all  classes.  A  young  person  of  more  than 
ordinary  natural  gifts,  cultivated  by  much  read- 
ing, and  by  refining  social  intercourse,  is  happily 
brought  under  deep  religious  conviction.  The 
quickness  of  parts,  the  lively  imagination,  the 
womanly  sensitiveness  and  gentleness  of  manner 
which  fitted  her  to  be  an  ornament  in  society, 
are  subjected  to  the  absolute  control,  not  of  belief 
merely,  but  of  the  power  of  Christianity.  Sub- 
mitting wholly  to  this  influence  of  Divine  grace, 
her  aims  are  elevated,  while  she  is  herself  pro- 
foundly humbled.  Henceforth  self  is  of  little 
account ;  her  Lord's  will  is  her  law,  and  an  in- 
tense sympathy  with  all  who  are  the  objects  of 
His  mercy  is  an  ever  present  motive.  Yet  the 
distinctive  traits  of  character  remain,  moulded 
and  purified  by  the  faith  which  works  by  love. 
The  simplicity,  the  quick  discernment,  the  inno- 
cent play  of  the  fancy,  are  still  conspicuous,  but 
they  are  made  to  efi'ect  purposes  not  her  own. 
There  is  in  this  brief  memoir  enough  to  show  us 
how  this  great  change  was  brought  about;  yet 
we  cannot  resist  the  wish  that  more  had  been 
recorded. 

As  a  wife,  mother  and  member  of  religious 
Society,  her  letters  and  journal  bear  testimony 
not  only  to  the  controlling  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  to  steady  progress.  There  are,  in- 
deed, evidences  of  remarkable  early  maturity — 
and  as  we  watch  that  progress  so  simply  and 
so  modestly  indicated,  the  fear  suggests  itself 
that  one  so  rapidly  ripening  may  not  be  long 
permitted  to  be  an  active  laborer  in  the  sphere 
which  she  so  fitly  occupies.  That  fear  is  soon 
realized.  Yet  we  rejoice  that  the  example  of  a 
life  so  beautifully  illustrating  the  power  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  is  left  to  continue  her  work.  One  or 
two  passages,  which  are  selected  mainly  for  the 
lessons  which  they  teach,  will  also  furnish  some 
impression  of  her  peculiar  traits,  and  serve,  we 
trust,  to  recommend  this  interesting  memoir. 
The  book,  we  think,  may,  from  the  freshness 
and  depth  of  religious  feeling  which  pervades  it, 
be  placed  in  the  same  class  as  the  memoir  of 
Maria  Fox,  and  that  delightful  volume,  which, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  is  still  restricted  to 
private  circulation,  the  memoir  of  Anna  Back- 
house. Surely  our  times  require  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  such  reading. 

The  following  letter,  written  to  one  of  the 
friends  of  her  youth  who  had  not  seen  her  for  some 
time,  will  give  an  account  of  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  her  views  and  feelings  : — 

New  Bedford,  11th  mo.  7th,  1844. 

Thy  question  rings  in  my  ear  with  a  half  pain- 
ful sound,  "  what  has  changed  you  so  V  The 
change  has  been  so  gradual  that  I  am  not  aware 
until  I  meet  those  who  have  not  seen  me  for 
years,  that  it  is  so  great,  but  then  I  almost  in- 
variably hear  some  remark  of  the  kind. 

Well,  dear,  time  and  care  have  no  little  efi'ect; 
although  it  may  be  a  slow  wearing  it  is  a  sure 
one,  and  though  an  enthusiastic,  ardent,  restless 
temperament  may  be  difficult  of  subjection,  it  is 
one  which  shows  Ihe  process  better.  When 
thou  knew  me,  I  felt  more  keenly,  but  was  less 
happy  than  now — now  that  joy  has  not  so  much 
power  to  elate  or  sorrow  to  depress  me — now  that 
my  aspirations  are  very  nearly  quenched,  and  my 
mind  "  subdued  to  what  it  works  in."  It  is  a 
less  interesting  condition,  but  it  is  one  much 
more  comfortable.  I  smile  with  a  little  sadness 
when  I  hear  myself  spoken  of  as  so  calm,  for  af- 
ter all  if  we  are  in  any  degree  purified,  it  is  "  so 
as  by  fire."  I  consider  myself,  however,  as  hav- 
ing great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  circum- 
stances have  been  such  as  to  compel  me  to  this 
course ;  that  cares,  anxieties,  sorrows  which  I 
could  not  elude,  have  continually  checked  me, 
and  forced  me  to  form  a  more  sober  estimate  of 
life. 

Now  I  only  wish  to  form  a  habit  of  seeking 
for  pleasure  in  duty  alone,  resolutely  rejecting 
any  enjoyment  which  conflicts  with  it  in  the 
slightest  degree.  I  have  such  an  abiding  sense 
of  the  transitory  nature  of  both  earthly  joys  and 
sorrows,  that  I  feel  it  to  be  wrong  to  be  much 
moved  by  them.  Why  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  inconveniences  of  our  journey,  or  be  excited 
by  a  pleasant  occurrence  that  is  soon  passed  by  ? 

Dost  thou  remember  the  eastern  ftxble,  that 
Solomon  on  being  asked  by  a  Prince  to  give  him 
a  maxim  which  should  prevent  him  from  being 
elated  by  prosperity,  or  depressed  by  adversity, 
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gave  him  "  This  also  passeth  away."  Something 
of  this  feeling  is  continually  in  my  mind. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  as  if  I  even  wished 
to  attain  to  a  mere  philosophical  calmness.  If 
in  any  degree  the  restless,  irritable,  ambitious 
feelings  of  my  early  youth  are  quieted,  if  I  am 
enabled  to  be  more  useful  and  to  find  pleasure  in 
that,  rather  than  in  the  gratification  of  my  own 
tastes,  (and  I  long  that  this  may  be  more  and 
more  the  case,)  it  is,  thou  wilt  know  and  feel, 
only  owing  to  that  grace  which  is  mercifully  ex- 
tended to  us,  poor,  miserable,  blind  and  naked 
as  we  are,  to  which  nothing  is  impossible,  or  there 
would  be  no  hope  of  oar  ever  becoming  meet  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Our  Father  mercifully  stains  the  beauty  of  this 
world  in  our  view,  dims  all  our  pleasant  pictures, 
shows  us  the  vanity  of  our  desires,  lets  us  feel 
the  deep  disappointment  of  having  our  wishes 
refused,  or,  one  deeper  still,  in  having  them 
granted,  that  we  long  for  "  the  quiet  habitation" 
which  He  provides,  and  learn  to  be  thankful  be- 
yond measure  for  the  "still  waters"  which  we 
once  despised. 

The  way  is  long  and  sometimes  dreary,  but  we 
are  journeying  to  a  better  habitation,  that  is  an 
heavenly.  Is  not  this  enough  ?  Let  us  encour- 
age one  another  to  press  forward,  to  receive  suf- 
fering as  well  as  enjoyment  thankfully,  and  let 
patience  have  its  perfect  work. 

*       *       H=       *       *       *  * 

^th  mo.  SOth,  1852. — I  want  very  much  to  be 
able  to  please  our  young  people,  that  they  may 
not  be  repelled  by  any  dulness  even — that  I  may 
so  adorn  the  doctrine  as  to  win  them  to  better 
things. 

In  this  I  trust  it  is  not  merely  their  affection 
I  seek.  I  believe  there  is  a  better  motive,  but 
it  requires  great  care,  lest  self-seeking  should  not 
only  come  in  but  gain  the  ascendancy.  Surely 
it  is  very  desirable,  placed  in  such  a  difficult  po- 
sition as  we  are,  to  maintain  cheerfulness  without 
levity,  and  to  lead  the  conversation  in  mixed  so- 
ciety to  profitable  things.  It  may  not  always  be 
suitable  to  introduce  serious  or  religious  subjects, 
as,  unless  the  latter  is  done  in  the  right  way  and 
time,  and  under  a  little  of  the  right  authority,  it 
disgusts  instead  of  benefiting. 

The  following  tribute  to  her  memory  from  one 
of  her  young  friends  will  show  that  this  desire 
was  not  without  fruit : — 

"  Together  with  a  knowledge  of  books,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  charms  of  literature,  she  pos- 
sessed an  intense  love  for  the  beautiful  works  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  as  displayed  in  nature. 

A  mind  so  constituted  could  not  fail  to  attract 
the  intelligent  young  people  of  her  acquaintance, 
to  whom  she  was  easily  accessible,  and  in  whose 
welfare  she  took  a  lively  interest. 

But  what  was  most  remarkable,  as  well  as 
most  valuable  in  her  intercourse  with  her  younger 
friends,  was  the  deep  religious  feeling,  the  ever 


present  sense  of  religious  obligation  which  har- 
monized her  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  was 
impressed  deeply  upon  all  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  her  intimate  acquaintance,  both  by 
the  silent  influence  oF  example  and  the  gontle 
voice  of  affectionate  precept."  C. 


The  American  Home  Garden.  Being  Principles 
and  Rules  for  the  Culture  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
Flowers,  and  Shrubbery ;  to  which  arc  added, 
Brief  Notes  on  Farm  Crops,  with  a  Table  of 
their  Average  Products  and  Chemical  Consti- 
tuents. By  Alexander  Watson.  Illustrated. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1859.  For 
sale  by  Parry  &  McMillan,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  book  appropriate  to  the  season ;  con- 
taining, within  a  reasonable  space,  a  large  amount 
of  information  essential  to  the  novice  in  garden- 
ing, and  often  highly  valuable  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  country  life.  It  embraces 
full  directions  for  the  selection  and  culture  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  &c.,  together  with  a 
description  of  and  the  means  of  defence  against 
the  various  insects  which  frequently  destroy  the 
hopes  and  labors  of  the  horticulturist.  The  au- 
thor has  more  fully  elaborated  the  details  of  the 
culture  of  fruits,  flowers  and  shrubbery  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  deemed  necessary,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  young  people  to  engage  in 
this  interesting  and  pleasing,  as  well  as  useful 
employment,  and  thereby  increase  the  attractions 
and  strengthen  the  pleasant  associations  of  the 
homes  of  their  childhood. 


Married,  at  Spring  Meeting  of  Friends,  Hendricks 
Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  16th  of  3d  mo.,  1859,  William 
Thomas,  of  New  Grarden,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  to-MARiAM 
A.  Henley,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  Mahlon  Hockett's,  Guilford  county,  N.  C, 
on  the  5th  of  3d  mo.,  1859,  of  paralysis,  James  G. 
Kendall,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  an  elder  of 
Mill  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Indiana. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Job  Had- 

ley,  on  the  27thof  3dmo.,  1859,  Betty  Burgess,  relict 
of  Thomas  Burgess,  formerly  of  Highland  Co..  Ohio,  in 
the  90th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Plainfield 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Indiana. 

This  dear  friend  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  in 
early  life  manifested  her  firm  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Friends,  by  the  faithful  attendance  of  our 
religious  meetings  and  consistent  deportment.  At 
one  time,  while  a  young  woman,  she  went  alone  for 
divine  worship  where  a  meeting  had  been  discontin- 
ued in  Halifax  county,  Virginia,  which  others  dis- 
covering, they  gathered  with  her,  and  the  meeting  re- 
vived. This  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Thomas 
Scattergood  in  his  memoirs  in  Friends'  Library,  vol. 
8,  p.  46,  where  he  says,  he  "sat  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  little  company  of  persons  who  profess 
with  us  at  Banister,  principally  directed  to  Elizabeth 
Hendricks,  who  was  the  first  that  stood  forth  in  the 
cause  of  truth  in  that  neighborhood. ' '    Our  deceased 
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friend  was  the  person  thus  addressed.  She  was  also 
active  in  that  day,  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  and 
was  instriimental  in  having  the  slaves  that  belonged 
to  her  father's  family  liberated,  as  well  as  others  in 
he  neighborhood.  She  married,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable family  removed  to  Ohio,  and  took  a  part  in 
the  many  hardships  of  the  early  settlement  of  that 
country.  Her  husband  being  weakly,  an  unusual 
share  of  the  care  of  the  family  rested  on  her,  which 
she  was  enabled  to  perform  faithfully  and  was  ever 
ready  to  do  her  part  among  the  afflicted  and  in  reli- 
gious Society.  In  her  declining  years  her  mental 
faculties  gave  way  more  than  her  physical  strength, 
but  in  this  state  the  power  of  the  religion  she  had 
professed  was  manifested,  and  a  disposition  to  for- 
give and  love  prevailed  over  all  other  feelings.  It  is 
believed  that  the  memory  of  no  act  of  her  life  was 
retained  longer  and  with  more  satisfaction,  than  that 
of  having  the  slaves  that  would  in  part  have  fallen 
to  her  set  free  ;  and  her  trust  appeared  to  be  retain- 
ed to  the  end  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

■  ,  On  the  2d  of  3d  mo.,  1859,  Susanna,  daugh- 
ter of  Wm.  and  Asenath  Stanley,  in  the  17th  year  of 
her  age,  a  member  of  Mill  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Hendricks  County,  Ind. 

She  was  favored  to  bear  a  lingering  illness  of  sev- 
eral months  without  complaining,  and  she  manifested 
gratitude  that  her  sufferings  had  not  been  greater. 
She  was  a  dutiful  and  industrious  child,  delighted  in 
searching  the  Scriptures,  and  appeared  concerned  to 
avoid  extravagance,  and  live  in  a  plain  and  simple 
manner,  as  one  means  of  enabling  us  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  and  of  advancing  education 
and  the  good  of  mankind.  A  few  days  before  her 
close  she  raised  her  voice  in  prayer  and  praise,  her 
heart  appearing'to  be  filled  with  love  and  a  sense  of 
the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things.  Though  she  was 
thus  mercifully  favored,  yet  she  passed  through  deep 
baptisms,  and  one  night  in  particular,  a  short  time 
before  her  close,  her  suffering  and  conflict  of  spirit 
became  very  great,  but  on  hearing  the  experience  of 
a  worthy  friend  read,  she  became  peaceful  and  calm, 
and  said,  ' '  There  is  a  new  channel  open  that  tells 
all,"  and  after  this  she  appeared  to  be  in  a  comforta- 
ble state  of  mind  to  the  end.  She  felt  that  her  ini- 
quities were  all  forgiven,  and  requesting  those  about 
her  to  be  still,  she  quietly  passed  away. 

 (-suddenly,  on  the  26th  ult.,  in  the  17th  year 

of  his  age,  Isaac,  youngest  son  of  Hosea  and  Mary 
Lamb,  (the  former  deceased  )  a  member  of  Poplar 
Run  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Randolph  Co.,  Ind. 

This  young  friend's  death  was  caused  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  fowling  piece,  and  may  very 
properly  be  considered  one  of  the  many  loud  calls  so 
often  and  so  forcibly  made  of  late,  "  Be  ye  also  ready, 
for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man 
Cometh." 

 ,  On  the  10th  of  2d  mo.  last,  Maria  Jane  Cope- 
land,  wife  of  Eli  Copeland,  in  the  31st  year  of  her 
age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Rich  Square  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  C.  She  suffered  from  an  illness  of  seve- 
ral months,  and  from  her  last  expressions,  her  friends 
have  no  doubt  that  their  loss  is  her  everlasting  gain. 

 ,  Near  Woodland,  Northampton  Co.,  N.  C,  on 

the  20th  of  2d  mo.,  1859,  Jesse  Baughm,  son  of  Jor- 
dan and  Elizabeth  Baughm,  in  the  21st  year  of  his 
age,  a  member  of  Rich  Square  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  son  Thomas  Brown, 

near  Rheatown,  Tenn.,  on  the  11th  of  Second  mo. 
last,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age,  Hannah  Brown, 
relict  of  Samuel  Brown. 

She  had  been  suffering  almost  incessantly  for  a 
nunibrr  of  years  from  rheumatism,  not  being  able  to 
visit  her  friends  or  get  to  meetings.    She  manifested 


great  patience  under  much  sufl"ering,  and  has  left  to 
her  friends  the  consoling  belief  that  her  end  was 
peace. 

Died,  Near  Xenia,  Miami  Co.,  Ind.,  of  tjrphoid fever, 
on  the  24th  of  last  month,  Wright  Hollingsworth,  son 
of  Isaac  and  Jane  Hollingsworth,  (the  latter  deceased) 
in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Mississin- 
newa  Monthly  Meeting,  being  the  fourth  death  in  the 
family  within  three  months,  all  of  the  same  disease. 

Died,  Near  Marion,  Grant  Co.,  Ind.,  on  31st  of  last 
month,  Jesse  Thomas,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  a 
member  and  elder  of  Mississinewa  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  friend  was  much  afflicted  for  more  than 
two  years  past,  and  part  of  that  time  suffered  much 
bodily  pain,  all  of  which  he  bore  with  Christian  forti- 
tude. His  friends  and  relatives  have  the  consoling 
hope  that  he  was  prepared  for  the  change. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room, 
Arch  street,  on  Second-day  afternoon.  Fifth  mo.  9th, 
1859,  at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

4th  mo.  16—4  t. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee- 
room,  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day 
evening,  the  16th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Friends  gener- 
ally are  invited  to  attend.  John  Carter, 

4.th  mo.,  1859.  Secretary. 


NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
AT  UNION  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

The  Summer  Term  (of  20  weeks)  of  this  Institution 
is  to  commence  on  the  10th  of  5th  month  next.  Ap- 
plications for  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the 
subscriber,  who  will  furnish  a  printed  circular  of  the 
terms,  &c.,  to  all  applicants.         J.  J.  Thomas, 

Clerk  of  Committee. 
Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y.,  3d  mo.  30,  1859. 


NINE  PARTNERS  BOARD'ING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  term  of  this  School  will  commence  on 
3d  day,  the  10th  of  5th  month. 

Applications  should  be  made  previously  by  ad- 
dressing JosiAH  D.  Chase,  Principal, 

Washington,  Duchess  Co.  N.  Y. 


OBLIVION. 

Besides  those  kinds  of  disorder  which  have  been 
mentioned,  there  is  another,  which  may  be  called 
partial  Ohlivion:  not  a  general  dec:)}' of  Memory, 
such  as  often  occurs  in  old  people,  but  a  total 
forgetting  of  some  one  class  of  things,  or  of  all 
that  has  occurred  during  a  certain  definite  period; 
the  Memory  remaining,  in  all  other  points,  un- 
impaired. A  case  is  recorded  of  a  Frenchman 
who  settled  in  England  when  a  boy,  and  remain- 
ed there  many  years,  speaking  English  like  a 
native.  In  the  delirious  stage  of  a  fever,  he 
could  .'■peak  nothing  but  French,  and  insisted  on 
it  that  lie  was  only  sixteen  years  old.  All  that 
had  passed,  and  all  that  he  had  learned  since  then. 
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was  to  him  a  perfect  blank.  There  is  a  similar 
case  recorded  of  a  bricklayer  in  London,  who 
fell  from  a  scaffold  and  suffered  a  concussion  of 
the  brain.  When  in  the  hospital,  he  could  not 
understand  what  was  said  by  the  attendants,  and 
talked  what  seemed  to  them  an  unmeaning  jargon. 
One  of  the  nurses,  however,  who  was  a  Welsh 
woman,  found  that  he  was  talking  Welsh.  He 
was  a  Welshman,  and  had  suddenly  forgotten 
his  English  through  the  shock  to  his  brain. 
Again,  a  case  is  recorded  of  a  gentleman  who 
suffered  an  apoplectic  stroke,  from  which  he  re- 
covered, with  the  full  use  of  all  his  faculties, 
only  that  he  had  wholly  forgotten  all  that  had 
passed  for  about  ten  years  before  his  attack.  He 
remembered  all  that  was  previous  to  that  period, 
and  all  that  was  taking  place  after  his  recovery. 
But  his  friends  had  to  tell  him,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  of  all  the  occurrences  of  those  ten  years. 

A  similar  case  was  that  of  .^a  lady,  who  became 
insane,  and  under  proper  treatment  was  perfect- 
ly cured,  and  had  all  her  mental  powers  unim- 
paired, except  that  she  had  wholly  forgotten  all 
the  events  of  a  period  of  several  years  previous 
to  her  attack.  During  that  period  she  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  whom  she 
had  married  ;  but  he,  and  the  child  she  had  borne, 
were  total  strangers  to  her  after  her  recovery :  and 
she  had  much  difficulty  in  believing,  on  the  as- 
surances of  her  father  and  other  friends,  that 
she  was  married  and  was  a  mother. 

In  these  cases  the  mind  seems  to  resemble  a 
book,  from  which  some  leaves  have  been  torn  out, 
but  which  remains  perfect  in  all  the  parts,  before 
and  after  the  gap  thus  made. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  well-educated  lady, 
who,  on  her  recovery  froma  paralytic  stroke,  had 
forgotten  how  to  spell.  Her  letters  were  in 
good  firm  handwriting  and  good  sense,  as  former- 
ly, but  the  spelling  was  like  that  of  the  illiterate 
vulgar. 

The  most  curious^  perhaps,  of  all  such  cases 
is  that  of  a  man  of  learning,  who  used  to  cor- 
respond with  some  of  his  foreign  acquaintances 
in  Latin,  which  he  read  and  wrote  as  easily  as 
his  mother  tongue.  On  recovering  from  a  paraly- 
tic attack,  he  found  his  faculties  unimpaired, 
except  that  he  had  totally  forgotten  the  Latin 
language.  Being  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  a  man 
of  energetic  character,  he  set  himself  to  learn 
the  language  afresh.  He  studied  hard  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  was  making  just  such  prog- 
ress as  an  intelligent  man  might  be  expected  to 
'make  in  learning  a  language,  when  one  day, 
as  he  was  laboring  to  make  out  a  passage  in 
some  Latin  book,  suddenly  the  meaning  of  it 
flashed  across  his  mind,  and  at  the  same  moment 
all  his  knowledge  of  Latin  came  back  to  him  at 
once,  and  he  was  as  good  a  scholar  as  ever.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  kind  of  veil  had  been  at  once  torn 
off.  Such  cases  as  these  are  among  the  myste 
ries  of  the  Mind,  which  no  one  probably  will  ever 
be  able  to  explain. — Leisure  Hour. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  MOHAMMEDANS. 
Letter  from  I.  Lowndes,  Malta,  July  31,  1857. 

Statements  have  frequently  been  made  latterly, 
which  indicate  that  Mohammedans,  in  certain 
cases,  are  not  unwilling  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
religion  with  Christians,  and  some  have  renounced 
Islamism,  and  professed  Christianity. 

A  circumstance  has  lately  come  under  my  own 
notice,  which  is  interesting,  as  in  some  degree 
presenting  a  collateral  proof  of  the  above  remark. 
A  few  days  since,  three  Moors  from  North  Africa, 
captains  of  vessels,  came  into  our  depot,  and 
asked  for  an  Arabic  and  French  Dictionary. 
They  were  told  we  had  not  such  a  publication, 
but  that  there  were  other  books  in  Arabic.  An 
Arabic  Psalter  was  first  shown  to  them,  and,  after 
reading  the  first  Psalm,  one  of  them  purchased 
it.  A  Bible  was  then  offered  to  him,  in  which 
he  read  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  then 
happened  to  turn  to  the  twentieth  of  Exodus, 
when  he  read  the  Ten  Commandments.  On 
reading  this  portion,  he  asked  how  it  was  that 
we  Christians,  believing  the  Bible  to  be  God's 
Book,  had  idols  in  our  churches.  He  was  told 
that  Protestants  had  not  images  in  their  churches. 

One  of  them  seemed  disposed  to  purchase  the 
Bible,  but  another  of  them  strongly  urged  him 
not  to  do  it,  for  it  spoke  against  Mahomet.  He 
was  assured,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case ; 
that  Mahomet's  name  is  not  once  mentioned  in 
it,  and  that  it  is  a  very  good  book.  After  a  little 
hesitation,  he  purchased  it,  and  paid  2s.  6iL  for 
it,  a  considerable  sum  for  him.  The  day  follow- 
ing, he  and  the  one  who  opposed  his  purchasing 
the  Bible  came  again,  when  we  conversed  at 
considerable  length  with  them,  and  gave  the  " 
first  a  few  Psalms  for  his  crew,  or  any  person 
with  whom  he  might  come  into  contact.  He 
said  he  would  disseminate  them,  and  hoped  he 
should  have  occasion  for  many  more  when  he  re- 
turned to  Malta.  The  next  day  the  man  who 
had  objected  to  the  Bible  being  purchased  called 
alone,  and  bought  one  for  himself,  at  the  price 
which  the  other  had  paid.  He  entered  into  a 
free  and  unrestrained  conversation,  and  said  he 
had  never  met  with  Christians  before  who  were 
disposed  to  be  kind,  and  whom  he  did  not  consider 
as  idolators;  but  that  he  had  often  heard  a 
Mullah  say,  that  if  any  were  saved  beside  Mo- 
hammedans, they  would  be  the  English  Protest- 
■  nt  Christians,  as  they  had  no  idols,  and  acknow- 
ledged one  God.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
Mohammedanism.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Mahomet  was  sent  by  God  to  form  a 
system  of  religion,  and  that  I  found  nothing  in 
his  system  which  held  forth  a  hope  of  future  hap- 
piness, as  it  did  not  provide  any  means  by  which 
sin  is  to  be  pardoned.  He  asked  what  we,  as 
Christians,  believe.  A  brief  statement  was  then 
made  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
showing  that  it  lays  a  sure  foundation  for  the 
pardon  of  sin,  and  acceptance  with  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son.    He  heard  all  without  any 
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emotion  j  nor  did  lie,  at  the  close,  make  any  re- 
mark by  way  of  approbation  or  disapprobation. 
We  gave  him  a  few  Psalters  also,  for  which  he 
expressed  many  thanks. 

AVe  parted  with  these  two  men  with  mutual 
and  friendly  salutations.  The  first  repeatedly 
said,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  send  to  Tunis  he  would 
take  it,  whatever  it  might  be,  without  any  charge 
at  all.  The  other  now  said  he  would  take  any 
thing  to  Tripoli,  in  the  same  way;  and  that,  if 
I  wished  to  go  thither  myself  at  any  time,  he 
would  take  me  free  of  all  expense.  His  method 
of  expressing  himself  was,  "  If  you  have  any 
thing  to  send,  put  it  upon  my  head,  and  it  is 
safe." 

What  may  be  the  result  of  this  visit  of  these 
two  men  remains  unknown.  The  Bible,  which 
they  have  taken,  and  which  they  said  was  very 
good,  may  or  may  not  be  the  means  of  removing 
the  darkness  from  their  minds.  It  is  at  least 
probable  that  they  will  read  it;  and  my  sincere 
prayer  is,  that  it  may  lead  them  to  the  Lamb  of 
God  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  They 
said  they  would  call  again  on  their  return  to 
Malta. — Bihle  Society  Rcportei'. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

We  have  received  an  advance  copy  of  the 
forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  presented  at  its  anniversary 
in  Washington  City  on  the  18th  January.  Sub- 
joined we  present  such  extracts  as  we  can  find 
room  for,  and  which  show  the  general  progress 
of  this  great  enterprise  during  the  last  year.  To 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  interests 
of  the  African  race  by  Providence  entrusted,  and 
a  thousand  voices  plead,  that  the  high  and  solemn 
duty  resulting  therefrom,  be  faithfully  and  fully 
discharged. 

Finances. — The  income  of  the  Society  during 
the  year  1858,  was  $61,829  ;  the  expenditures 
$61,196;  leaving  a  balance  of  $623.62.  From 
the  McDonough  legacy  there  was  received  $4,- 
831.22;  from  other  legacies  $1,127.62. 

Emir/ration. — Thereport  notices  the  arrival  out 
and  disposal  of  the  emigrants  by  the  Society's  pack- 
et ship  Mary  Caroline  Stevens,  which  departed 
from  IJaltimore  for  Liberia  on  the  12th  Novem- 
ber, 1857.  She  carried  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  emigrants,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty 
were  emancipated  slaves.  The  two  expeditions 
of  the  year  1858  sailed,  the  first  on  the  1st  day 
of  May  last,  the  second  on  the  1st  day  of  Novem- 
ber. In  the  first  there  were  one  hundred  and 
eight  emigrants  ;  who  arrived  at  Monrovia  on  the 
lotli  June  ;  in  the  second  there  were  fifty-three. 
The  report  remarks  : — 

"  The  number  of  emigrants  sent  to  Liberia  the 
last  year,  (one  hundred  and  sixty  three,)  has 
been  unusually  small,  owing  to  several  causes 
incidental  to  the  progress  ofthat  Republic,  which, 
as  resting  upon  no  just  foundations,  cannot  be 


permanent.  These  few  retarding  forces  are  al- 
ready losing  their  power,  while  less  transitory, 
and  more  general  and  mighty  causes,  begin  to  be 
developed  to  induce  great  numbers  of  our  free 
people  of  color  to  establish  their  homes  in  Li- 
beria." 

State  of  Liberia. — "  General  health  has  pre- 
vailed, and  the  settlement  of  Carysburg,  though 
slight  cases  of  fever  have  occurred  there,  has 
demonstrated  the  superior  salubrity  of  the  inte- 
rior and  upland  districts  of  the  country.  Agri- 
culture is  reported  as  improving,  and  the  markets 
well  supplied  with  the  productions  of  the  soil. 
Good  potatoes  can  hardly  realize  twenty-five 
cents  a  bushel  in  the  farming  districts." 

Of  the  National  Fair  held  at  Monrovia  in 
December,  it  is  remarked  : — 

"  Premiums  were  awarded  for  the  best  speci- 
mens of  coSee,  of  arrow  root,  clean  cotton,  rice, 
ginger,  potatoes,  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  turkeys, 
butter,  preserves  of  various  kinds,  cloth  and  socks 
of  African  cotton,  leather  boots,  soap,  candles 
from  palm  oil;  ploughs,  hoes,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  iron  and  steel ;  farina  from  various  sub- 
stances ;  prepared  chocolate ;  planks,  shingles, 
cabinet  work,  and  many  other  products  of  Libe- 
rian  agriculture  and  manufactures.  In  all,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  premiums  were  awarded. 
The  result  of  this  fair  shows  the  variety  of  Libe- 
rian  resources  to  be  much  greater  than  has  been 
generally  supposed,  even  by  Liberians." 

Yoruha. — "  From  various  considerations,  the 
Executive  Committee  have  been  restrained  from 
adopting  measures  to  explore  Yoruba,  though  the 
colonization  of  that  part  of  Africa  is  attracting 
much  attention.  On  this  subject,  President 
Benson  expresses  himself  magnanimously,  re- 
garding expense,  if  the  means  of  the  parties  will 
warrant  it,  as  a  secondary  consideration  when 
compared  with  the  noble  enterprise,  and  the  in- 
estimable benefits  that  would  result  from  perma- 
nent civilization  and  Christianity  in  the  heart  of 
Africa.  He  suggests,  that  by  a  harmonious 
union  of  different  missionary  societies,  a  line  of 
mission  stations  might  be  established  from  Libe- 
ria to  meet  a  similar  one,  extending  from  iToruha 
towards  Liberia,  and  together  (each  occupying  a 
prescribed  district,)  difl'use  over  a  vast  territory 
the  benign  and  life-giving  influences  of  the  gos- 
pel. He  adds  :  'As  weak  and  as  poor  as  this 
Government  is,  I  feel  sure  it  would  promptly 
co-operate  in  every  possible  way  according  to  its 
ability.' " 

The  Slave  Trade.— The  Africans  sent  by  the 
Government  in  the  Niagara,  have  been  supplied 
with  everything  necessary  for  comfort,  and  are 
improving  in  health  since  they  were  landed. 
The  fact  that  more  than  one  hundred  of  them 
died  at  Charleston  and  on  their  passage  to  Libe- 
ria, and  that  more  than  half  those  taken  from 
Africa  are  in  eternity,  is  a  terrible  commentary 
on  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade.  Tlie  earnest 
desire  of  the  President  and  other  authorities  of 
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the  government  to  do  all  that  was  possible  for 
their  relief  and  safety  is  warmly  appreciated. 

"Nothing  was  neglected,  on  the  part  of  the 
Society,  in  making'  ample  provision  for  the  sup- 
port and  comfort  of  these  Africans,  after  they 
should  be  placed  under  their  care  in  Liberia. 
The  Society  had  no  responsibility  in  regard  to 
these  Africans  during  their  passage.  But,  as  on 
their  arrival  at  Monrovia  they  were  to  come  un- 
der its  protection,  ample  supplies  of  clothing  and 
provisions  were  sent  out  in  the  Niagara  to  be 
used  by  the  Society's  agent  in  Africa,  for  their 
benefit.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  were 
placed  in  the  Eeceptacle  of  Monrovia  under  the 
care  of  a  physician,  as  many  of  them  were  in  a 
weak  and  diseased  condition,  produced  by  the 
terrible  sufferings  and  exposures  through  which 
they  had  passed." 

"  Some  excitement  has  been  produced  by  a 
report  of  the  unlawful  importation  of  Africans 
into  Georgia.  The  President,  in  reply  to  a  re- 
solution of  inquiry,  has  informed  Congress  that 
Africans  have  been  so  landed;  but  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  whole  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject, at  present,  would  be  imprudent.  If  these 
Africans,  or  any  of  them,  ever  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Grovernment,  so  that  our  aid  is 
needed  in  providing  for  their  welfare,  that  aid 
will,  of  course,  be  promptly  rendered." 

The  Eegina  Coeli  affair,  it  is  thought,  will  re- 
sult in  advantage  to  Liberia  by  bringing  her 
character  honorably  before  the  world.  She 
stands  completely  vindicated  of  all  participation 
in  the  slave  trade. 

Animating  intelligence  is  given  from  the  mul- 
tiplying missionary  stations  of  Ijiberia  and  from 
other  portions  of  Western  Africa.  The  Liberia 
College  will  soon  be  opened  at  Monrovia  for  the 
admission  of  students.  The  Republic  is  declared 
to  have  repaid  to  humanity  more  than  its  cost, 
in  the  effective  agency  it  has  displayed  in  the 
repression  of  the  slave  traffic  on  its  six  hundred 
miles  of  sea  coast.  An  exploration  of  the  ter- 
ritories and  rivers  of  Liberia  by  officers  of  the 
United  States  is  recommended. —  Colonization 
Herald. 


MUNGO  park's  moss. 

A  pupil  of  the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  Lin- 
naeus, found  a  common  European  moss  growing 
on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  and  our  friend,  Dr. 
Horatius  Bonar  brought  mosses  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  from  the  Lands  of  the  Bible,  such  as 
you  may  gather,  if  you  know  them,  around  Edin- 
burgh, or  on  Hampstead  Heath.  These  mosses, 
like  Saxons,  seem  to  be  wide  spread ;  and  if  they 
can  find  moisture  they  grow,  though  not  with 
equal  luxuriance,  in  Scotland,  in  the  South  of 
Italy,  on  the  slope  of  the  sunny  hills  of  Palestine, 
and,  as  you  will  shortly  read,  even  in  the  African 
desert,  in  one  of  the  wadys,  or  valleys  with  a 
stream,  or  the  traces  of  what  is  sometimes  a 
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stream,  running  down  it.  Hasselquist,  the  pupil 
of  Linnasus,  believed  that  "  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall"  was  just  the  small 
gymnostomum  he  found  in  the  crevices  of  the 
stones  of  these  bulwarks  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  So- 
lomon, who  was  wiser  than  any  man  that  ever 
lived,  and  immeasurably  wiser  than  any  cotem- 
porary — who  knew  that  water  from  a  high  source 
would  rise  to  its  level,  though  carried  for  miles, 
(a  fact  not  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  Grreeks 
and  Romans) — Solomon,  who  had  zoological  gar- 
dens, and  obtained  peacocks  and  monkeys  from 
India — studied  plants,  from  the  lofty  cedar  of 
the  immense  Lebanon,  to  the  "  wee  little  bit" 
moss  that  sprang  out  of  the  walls  of  his  garden. 
Of  the  knowledge  that  died  with  the  wisest  man, 
who  is  there  that  can  j  udge  ? 

These  mosses  are,  though  little,  magnificently 
and  munificently  beautiful.  Examine  one  with 
a  magnifying  glass,  or,  better  still,  put  under 
your  microscope  a  leaf  or  the  mouth  of  the  cup, 
forming  what  you  may  call  the  seed-vessel  of 
these  plants,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  their 
wondrous  elegance  and  marvellous  structure.  The 
diversity  of  the  different  kinds  is  very  great ;  for 
their  Creator  has  made  them  different ;  and  these 
mosses  with  their  netted  leaves,  with  their  ves- 
sels and  curious  peristome,  as  they  call  the  fringed, 
or  toothed,  or  simple  parts  which  surround  the  ' 
mouth — these  mosses,  with  their  calyptra  or  cap, 
like  an  extinguisher,  do  manifest  his  glory,  just 
as  is  done  by  the  creatures  of  the  field  or  the 
stars  in  the  milky-way — that  zone  of  worlds,  shot 
like  sand  through  space.  There  are  some  men 
who  study  mosses  and  love  to  gather  them.  The 
writer  knows  a  young  man  who  once  spent  hours 
in  the  winter,  when  a  student  at  college,  writing 
out  the  character  of  mosses  from  books  in  the 
university  library.  He  got  up  at  five  o'clock, 
and  had  to  retreat  to  bed  about  seven  to  get 
warm,  to  be  ready  for  his  studies.  It  is  an  en- 
grossing pursuit,  you  see. 

Among  collectors  of  mosses,  there  was  one 
Scotchman,  named  James  Dickson,  who  canffe  to 
London,  the  all  devouring  metropolis  and  colony 
of  talent,  whether  in  baking  or  in  gardening,  in 
art,  science,  or  literature,  and  to  which  the  Scot- 
tishman  resorts  often  in  early  life,  much  as  the 
Frenchman  does  to  Paris,  in  quest  of  remunera- 
tive employment,  or  the  natives  of  Russia  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

Dickson  showed  Dr.  Neill,  once  on  a  time,  the 
Saxi/raga  oppositifolia  from  Scotland's  moun- 
tains, in  bloom,  the  plant  which  cheered  Sir  Ed- 
ward Parry  and  Lieutenant  (now  Admiral)  Sir 
James  Clark  Ross  and  Captain  Penny,  in  their 
Arctic  residence.  Well,  Dickson,  we  have  heard, 
was  working  in  the  garden  early  one  December 
morning  in  1797,  when  it  was  almost  dark;  Mungo 
Park,  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  and  who 
was  Dickson's  brother-in-law,  had  just  arrived 
from  his  first  African  travels,  and  had  sought  his 
relative.    Park  was  himself  a  naturalist,  having 
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described  in  the  "  Linnsean  Transactions"  some 
new  fish  he  had  got  in  the  Sumatran  and  Java- 
nese seas,  when  a  surgeon  on  board  the  "  Wor- 
cester," East  Indianian,  to  which  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  had  got  him  appointed  after  his  introduc- 
tion to  him  by  Dickson.  Park  found  Dickson  at 
work  in  the  old  Museum  garden,  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  was  on  that  very  occasion  he 
brought  Dickson  the  moss  which  has  become  his 
torical.  Doubtless  Park  had  been  well  directed 
by  his  brother-in-law  to  look  after  cryptogams, 
and  though  much  he  had  lost,  when  robbed  in 
Africa,  as  every  reader  of  his  narrative  now 
knows,  yet  Mungo  Park  still  retained  specimens 
of  the  lovely  little  Dicrammi,  or  Fissidens  hry- 
oides  ;  and  the  following  letter  to  the  writer  of 
this  paper,  from  the  administrative  Director  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Kew,  explains  how 
young  Mr.  Hooker,  now  the  truly  eminent  Sir 
William  Jackson  Hooker,  ascertained  that  this 
was  "  the  moss  which  engaged  Mungo  Park's  at- 
tention so  much  in  Africa  as  to  revive  his  droop- 
ing spirits  when  sinking  under  fatigue."  The 
letter  is  dated,  "  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  March  6, 
1854,"  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Sir — The  story  of  Mungo  Park's 
moss  is  pretty  much  as  I  have  related  it  in  the 
'  British  Flora.'  In  my  younger  days  I  used 
frequently  to  call  upon  Mr.  Dickson,  the  great 
cryptoganiist,  and  brother-in-law  of  Mungo  Park. 
He  one  day  charmed  me  by  showing  me  a  little 
paper  containing  the  identical  specimens  of  the 
moss  which  r-^vived  the  drooping  spirits  of  Mungo 
Park,  when  sinking  under  anxiety  and  fatigue ; 
and  he  liberally  shared  the  specimens  with  me. 
They  are  now  in  my  herbarium.  T  should  add, 
that  they  are  that  variety,  or,  as  some  consider  it, 
species,  which  often  goes  by  the  name  of  Fissi- 
dens exilis,  the  variety  0  of  hryoides  in  my  Flora. 
"  Most  truly,  my  dear  Sir,  yours, 

"  W.  J.  Hooker." 

Dickson,  I  need  hardly  say,  received  the  spe- 
cimens direct  from  Mungo  Park.  And  now  for 
our  tfaveller.  He  was  robbed  by  banditti  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1796,  when  on  his  road  from 
Kooma  to  Sebidooloo,  and  was  stripped  of  every- 
thing. "  After  they  were  gone,"  he  says,  "  I  sat 
for  some  time  looking  around  me  with  amazement 
and  terror.  Whichever  way  I  turned,  nothing 
appeared  but  danger  and  difficulty.  I  saw  myself 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  wilderness,  in  the  depth  of 
the  rainy  season,  naked  and  alone ;  surrounded 
by  savage  animals  and  men  still  more  savage.  I 
was  five  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  European 
settlement.  All  these  circumstances  crowded  at 
once  on  my  recollection,  and  I  confess  that  my 
spirits  began  to  fail  me.  I  considered  my  fate  as 
certain,  and  that  I  had  no  alternative  but  to_  lie 
down  and  perish.  The  influence  of  religion, 
however,  aided  and  supported  me,  I  reflected 
that  no  human  prudence  or  foresight  could  pos- 
sibly have  averted  my  present  sufi'erings.  I  was 
indeed  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  yet  I  was  still 
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i  under  the  protecting  eye  of  that  Providence,  who 
has  condescended  to  call  himself  the  stranger's 
Friend.  At  this  moment,  painful  as  my  reflec- 
tions were,  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  a  small 
moss,  in  fructification,  irresistibly  caught  my  eye. 
I  mention  this,  to  show  from  what  trifling  cir- 
cumstances the  mind  will  sometimes  derive  con- 
solation ;  for,  though  the  whole  plant  was  not 
larger  than  the  top  of  one  of  my  fingers,  I  could 
not  contemplate  the  delicate  conformation  of  its 
roots,  leaves,  and  capsula,  without  admiration. 
Can  that  Being  (thought  I)  who  planted,  watered, 
and  brought  to  perfection,  in  this  obscure  part  of 
the  world,  a  thing  which  appears  of  so  small  im- 
portance, look  with  unconcern  upon  the  situation 
and  sufi'erings  of  creatures  formed  after  his  own 
image  ?  surely  not !  Reflections  like  these  would 
not  allow  me  to  despair.  I  started  up,  and  dis- 
regarding both  hunger  and  fatigue,  travelled  for- 
ward, assured  that  relief  was  at  hand;  and  I  was 
not  disappointed.  In  a  short  time  I  came  to  a 
small  village."  A  pleasing  poetic  version  of  this 
narrative  was  given  in  the  Scottish  "  Christian 
Herald"  many  years  ago,  by  the  amiable  and 
pious  Robert  Murray  McCheyne. 

This  little  moss  is  common,  or  was  common 
some  eighteen  years  ago,  on  the  roadside  about 
Haverstock  Hill,  and  is  indeed  abundant  on 
sloping  banks  where  there  is  wet,  everywhere  in 
woods  and  elsewhere.  It  flowers  in  early  spring. 
Reader,  study  mosses,  and  buy  some  such  book 
as  Robert  Stark's  "Popular  British  Mosses,"  and 
then,  when  you  have  mastered  that  pretty  and 
nicely  illustrated  work,  you  may  buy  Hooker  and 
Wilson's  profound  book  on  the  mosses  of  iJiese 
islands.  You  need  not  be  ashamed  to  study  them. 
He,  even  Jesus,  who  made  thee  and  thine  eye, 
and  yonder  sun,  made  that  tiny  moss,  which  ap- 
peared like  an  angel  to,  and  cheered  that  travel- 
ler, whose  name  will  be  associated  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Niger  as  long  as  the  earth  lasts. 
And  doubtless  that  very  clump  did  fulfil  its  mis- 
sion. Look,  then,  at  mosses ;  and,  if  they  are 
made  so  neat  and  so  exquisite,  and  toil  not,  nor 
spin  not,  thinkest  thou  that  He  meant  thee  only 
to  labor  for  the  meat  that  perisheth  ? 

The  sun  had  reached  his  mid-day  height, 
And  poured  down  floods  of  burning  light 

On  Afric's  barren  land  ; 
No  cloudy  veil  obscured  the  sky, 
And  the  hot  breeze  that  struggled  by 

"Was  filled  with  glowing  sand. 
******** 
Dauntless  and  daring  was  the  mind 
That  left  all  home-born  joys  behind, 

These  deserts  to  explore, — 
To  trace  the  mighty  Niger's  course 
And  find  it  bubbling  from  its  source. 

In  wilds  untrod  before. 

And  ah  !  shall  we  less  daring  show, 
Who  nobler  ends  and  motives  know 

Than  ever  heroes  dream  ; 
Who  seek  to  lead  the  savage  mind 
The  precious  fountaiu-head  to  find 

Whence  flows  salvation's  stream  ? 
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Sad,  faint,  and  weary,  on  tlie  sand 
Our  traveller  sat  him  down,  his  hand 

Covered  his  burning  head  ; 
Above,  beneath,  behind,  around, 
No  resting  for  the  eye  he  found — 

All  nature  seemed  as  dead. 

One  tiny  tuft  of  moss  alone. 
Mantling  with  freshest  green  a  stone, 

Fixed  his  delighted  gaze  ; 
Through  bursting  "tears  of  joy  he  smiled, 
And  while  he  raised  the  tendril  wild, 

His  lips  o'erflowed  with  praise. 

'Oh,  shall  not  He  who  keeps  thee  green, 
Here  in  the  waste,  unknown,  unseen. 

Thy  fellow-exile  save  ? 
He  who  commands  the  dew  to  feed 
Thy  gentle  flower,  can  surely  lead 

Me  from  a  scorching  grave.' 

The  heaven-sent  plant  new  hope  inspired, 
New  courage  all  his  bosom  fired. 

And  bore  him  safe  along. 
Till,  with  the  evening's  cooling  shade, 
He  slept  within  the  verdant  glade, 

Lulled  by  the  negro's  song. 

Thus,  we  in  this  world's  wilderness, 
Where  sin  and  sorrow,  guilt,  distress, 

Seem  undisturbed  to  reign — 
May  faint  because  we  feel  alone. 
With  none  to  strike  our  favorite  tone. 

And  join  our  homeward  strain. 

Yet  often  in  the  bleakest  wild 

Of  this  dark  world,  some  heaven-born  child, 

Expectant  of  the  skies, 
Aijjid  the  low  and  vicious  crowd. 
Or  in  the  dwellings  of  the  proud, 

Meets  our  admiring  eyes. 

From  gazing  on  the  tender  flower. 
We  lift  our  eye  to  Him  whose  power 

Hath  all  its  beauty  given  ; 
Who  in  this  atmosphere  of  death. 
Hath  given  it  life,  and  form,  and  breath. 

And  brilliant  hues  of  heaven. 

Our  drooping  faith,  revived  by  sight, 
Anew  her  pinion  plumes  for  flight. 

New  hope  distends  the  breast ; 
With  joy  we  mount  on  eagle's  wing. 
With  bolder  tone  our  anthem  sing, 

And  seek  the  pilgrim's  rest. 

Leisure  Hour. 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PRIMROSE. 

The  common  field  Primrose  that  grows  in  such 
beautiful  luxuriance  in  the  meadows  and  green  lanes 
of  the  British  Isles,  is  unknown  in  Australia.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  it  was  reported  in  a  newspaper  in 
Melbourne,  that  an  English  Primrose  had  been  im- 
ported in  a  Wardian  case,  and  would  be  exhibited  in 
the  city.  The  announcement  excited  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  upwards  of  3,000  people  turned  out  to 
greet  the  gentle  stranger  from  their  English  homes  ; 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  call  out  the  police  to  make  a  line 
through  which  the  flower  might  be  escorted  on  shore 
to  be  seen  by  all  its  admirers. 

She  comes  !  make  way,  ye  people !  stand  reverently 
aside  ; 

She  comes  !  the  gentle  traveller,  in  her  purity  and 
pride ; 
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Shower  welcomes  fair  upon  her 
,  To  show  befitting  honor. 
And  give  her  love  and  homage  from  hearts  and  kind- 
ling eyes. 

And  believe  her,  and  receive  her  with  a  thousand 
sympathies. 

She  hath  crossed  the  stormy  ocean,  a  pilgrim  to  our 
shore. 

As  fresh  as  Youth  and  Beauty,  and  as  dear  as  days 
of  yore ; 

Stand  back,  for  she  is  tender, 
And  delicate  and  slender. 
And  a  rude,  too   boisterous  greeting,  well-meant 
altho'  it  be, 

Might  endanger  our  sweet  stranger  from  the  land  be- 
yond the  sea. 

Oh,  the  love  that  she  awakens,  and  the  smiles  twin- 
born  with  tears. 
That  her  pleasant  face  up-summons  from  the  depths 
of  other  years, 

When  we  were  blithe  and  youthful, 
And  fresh  of  heart,  and  truthful. 
And  roamed  by  rippling  rivers  and  woodland  pastures 
wild. 

To  meet  her  and  to  greet  her  in  the  valleys  where 
she  smiled ! 

How  often  in  life's  morning,  when  none  but  she  was 
nigh. 

And  the  bright  free  lark  above  us  sprinkling  music 
from  the  sky. 

Beside  the  stile  we've  waited. 
Until  e-\rening  hours  belated. 
To  breathe  the  youthful  passion  that  was  bold  as 
well  as  coy. 

To  some  maiden,  love  beladen,  full  of  innocence  and 

joy- 
How  often  in  life's  noon-time  when  our  boys  and 

girls  were  young. 
We  have  taken  them  to  meadows  where  the  early 

blossoms  sprung. 

In  that  well-beloved  far  land  ; 
And  wove  them  many  a  jgarland 
Of  buttercups  and  daisies  and  primrose  blushing 

fair, 

And  entwined  them,  and  enshrined  them  in  the  clus- 
ters of  their  hair. 

Ye  shall  see  her  but  not  touch  her,  when  we  place 

her  in  the  sun  ; 
Stand  back,  ye  joyous  people !  ye  shall  see  her  every 

one  ; 

She  shall  smile  on  you  serenely 
And  fairy-like  and  queenly. 
And  pour  upon  your  spirits,  like  the  dew  from  heav- 
en's own  dome. 
The  feelings  and  revealings,  and  the  memories  of 
Home ! 

C.  Mackay. 


SUMMARY   OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Advices  from  Liverpool  to 
the  26th  ult.  have  been  received.  A  Congress  of  the 
great  European  Powers  had  been  agreed  upon,  to 
which  the  Italian  question  would  be  referred.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  not  fixed,  but  would  probably 
be  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  French  journals  ascribe  the 
proposition  to  Russia.  Sardinia  having  insisted  on 
being  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  Congress,  France, 
England  and  Russia  had  consented  to  admit  it  and 
other  independent  Italian  States,  and  the  consent  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  was  hoped  for.    Austria  was  said 
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to  have  agreed  to  the  Congress  on  certain  conditions, 
but  they  were  not  of  mucli  importance. 

Great  Britain. — The  debate  on  the  Refomi  Bill 
was  still  progressing  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
John  Russell  had  moved  an  amendment  to  the  elfect 
that  it  is  neither  just  nor  politic  to  interfere  with  the 
freehold  franchise  as  now  exercised  in  the  counties, 
and  that  no  change  will  be  satisfactory  whicli  does 
not  provide  for  a  greater  extension  of  the  suffrage  in 
cities  and  boroughs,  than  is  contemplated  in  the  pres- 
ent measure.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  govern- 
ment would  be  defeated  on  this  motion,  but  that  the 
government  bill  would  nevertheless  be  carried  to  a 
second  reading,  by  the  aid  of  Lord  Palmerstou  and 
some  other  supporters  of  Lord  John  Russell's  mo- 
tion. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  2d  month 
showed  increased  activity.  The  exports  were  £9,- 
614,  000,  against  £7,228,000  in  the  same  month  of 
last  year.  The  increase  was  general  in  all  branches 
of  trade,  but  principally  in  cotton  goods. 

The  House  of  Lords  had  rejected  an  amendment  to 
the  Marriage  law,  legalizing  marriage  with  the  sister 
of  a  deceased  wiie. 

France. — The  Moniteur  announces  that  in  order  to 
increase  the  guarantee  for  liberty  of  worship,  the  au- 
thority for  opening  new  Protestant  churches,  &c., 
will  hereafter  be  granted,  not  by  the  Prefects,  but  by 
the  Emperor,  in  his  Council  of  State. 

Italy. — At  a  recent  conclave  of  Cardinals,  the 
Pope,  referring  to  the  evacuation  of  his  States  by  for- 
eign troops,  denied  that  he  had  said  he  felt  sufficiently 
strong  to  dispense  with  extraneous  assistance,  as  a 
secular  and  warlike  sovereign  might  have  done  ;  and 
declared  it  was  only  to  avert  a  conflict  which  might 
lead  to  a  general  conflagration,  that  he  was  indaced 
to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  garrisons. 

Numerous  arrests  have  recently  been  made  in  Mod- 
ena,  Parma,  Placentia  and  Leghorn,  on  the  ground 
of  the  alleged  discovery  of  an  extensive  conspiracy , 
which  was  to  have  led  to  a  general  insurrection 
about  the  end  of  last  month. 

Spain. — In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  call  having 
been  made  for  the  production  of  the  papers  relative 
to  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  France 
and  England,  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  first 
named  government,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
stated  that  no  diplomatic  documents  existed  on  the 
question,  which  was,  happily,  almost  terminated  : 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Spain  did  not  administer  the  att'airs 
of  Cuba  well,  and  that  it  was  the  moral  duty  of  his 
own  country  to  purchase  the  island.  This  view  he 
controverted  by  statements  of  the  prosperity  of  Cuba, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  improve  its 
condition.  He  admitted  that  the  question  was  men- 
acing, but  declared  that  Spain  had  not  rendered  in- 
sult for  insult,  which  would  probably  have  aggravated 
the  difaculty  ;  and  that  she  had  not  asked,  and 
would  decline  if  offered,  the  assistance  of  any  other 
power. 

India. — Tlie  amnesty  issued  by  Lord  Clyde  had  in- 
duced the  surrender  of  large  numbers  of  the  rebels. 
The  Rohillas  had  been  dispersed  and  their  forts  cap- 
tured. 

Japan. — Advices  from  Nagasaki  to  the  close  of  last 
year  state  that  Japanese  Commissioners  had  been 
appointed  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  exchange 
ratifications  of  the  late  treaty.  The  vessels  of  those 
powers  which  had  concluded  treaties  were  allowed 
to  trade,  pending  the  excliange  of  ratifications,  under 
the  Dutch  treaties  of  1856.    Sheep  had  been  im- 
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ported  by  the  Governor  from  Shanghai  for  the  supply 
of  foreigners  and  shipping. 

South  America. — A  British  vessel  from  Pernambu- 
co,  which  arrived  at  New  York  a  few  days  since, 
brings  intelligence  of  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
between  the  United  States  and  Paraguay.  This  re- 
sult was  owing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the 
friendly  offices  of  President  Urquiza,  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  whose  personal  assistance  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner,  though  his  in- 
structions did  not  permit  him  to  accept  the  official 
mediation  offered  by  the  Brazilian  and  Argentine 
Plenipotentiaries.  The  terms  of  the  arrangement 
have  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  is  reported  that 
Paraguay  agrees  to  pay  an  indemnity  amounting  to 
$35,000  for  injuries  inflicted  on  American  citizens. 
The  cost  of  the  naval  expedition  sent  out  by  our 
government  against  that  country  is  probably  nearly 
$3,000,000. 

Mexico. — Miramon  is  reported  to  have  appeared  be- 
fore Vera  Cruz  on  the  18th  ult.  with  an  advance 
guard  of  300  men,  but  finding  the  Liberals  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  defence,  he  retired  to  his  main  army. 
He  then  sent  1,200  nien  against  Alvarado,  but  they 
found  the  place  strongly  defended,  and  retired  with- 
out attacking  it.  Miramon  then  commenced  a  retreat 
towards  the  capital.  Gen.  Ampudia  was  preparing 
to  cut  off'  his  retreat,  and  the  Liberal  forces  were  siir- 
rounding  the  capital. 

West  Indies. — Difficultiei*  have  arisen  between  the 
Dominican  Republic,  (in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
of  Hayti,)  and  the  Danish  Governor  of  St.  Thomas 
and  Santa  Cruz.  An  agent  sent  by  the  latter  recently 
appeared  at  St.  Domi^.go,  demanding  an  indemity  of 
§150,000  for  two  Danish  vessels  seized  during  the 
late  civil  war  in  Dominica.  President  Santana  of- 
fered to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration,  but  the  Dan- 
ish Envoy  declined ,  allowing  twenty-four  hours  for 
an  answer,  and  threatening  a  blockade  iu  case  of  a 
refusal.  The  Dominicans  prei^ared  for  hostilities, 
and  at  the  last  accounts,  their  port  was  blockaded  by 
a  Danish  war  steamer.  It  is  stated  that  previous  to 
this  occurrence,  the  Trench  had  demanded  the  con- 
cession of  all  the  gold,  silver,  copper  and  coal  mines 
of  the  rex)ublic. 

Domestic. — The  Legislature  of  Utah  has  adopted  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  asking  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  under  the  constitution  adopted  by 
a  convention  held  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  in  1856, 
and  with  the  name  of  the  State  of  Desei  et.  The  con- 
stitution has  been  once  presented  to  Congress,  but. 
not  acted  upon  favorably. 

Lord  Lyons,  the  new  British  Minister,  has  arrived 
'in  this  country. 

A  colored  man  named  Daniel  Webster  was  arrested 
in  Harrisburg,  on  the  2d  inst.,  as  a  fugitive  slave  from 
Virginia,  and  hurried  off  to  this  city,  where  he  was 
taken  before  the  U.  S.  Commissioner,  J.  C.  Long- 
streth.  The  examination  of  the  case  was  continued 
from  day  to  day  until  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  when 
the  man  was  discharged,  the  Commissioner  not  being 
satisfied  of  his  identity  with  the  escaped  slave  of  the 
claimant ;  the  escape  having  occurred,  according  to 
the  testimony,  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  while  this  man 
was  proved  to  have  resided  in  Harrisburg  since  the 
spring  of  1853.  The  case  excited  much  interest  in 
Philadelphia,  the  court  room  being  daily  surrounded 
by  crowds  unable  to  gain  admittance,  and  the  deci- 
sion was  received  with  enthusiastic  manifestations  of 
joy.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  first  instance  in  this 
city,  in  which  a  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave 
has  been  released  by  a  Commissioner  under  the  Fu- 
gitive Slave  Act. 
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Memoir  o/JoHN  Brown,  o/Z>afe  End,  Lothers- 
dale,  YorksJdre. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  witness  the  triumph 
of  Divine  grace  over  the  weakness  and  infirmities 
of  our  nature ;  to  watch  the  ripening  of  a  ran- 
somed soul  for  its  eternal  rest;  and  to  feel  as- 
sured, as  it  leaves  the  house  of  clay,  that  "  the 
blessed  Lord  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  has  one 
immortal  spirit  more  to  sound  his  praises  in  the 
courts  above."  Those  to  whom  such  a  privilege 
is  granted,  seem  brought  into  sensible  contact 
with  the  invisible  world ;  they  often  feel  the 
reality  of  an  eternal  life;  and  see  at  once  the 
littleness  of  man,  and  the  greatness  and  love  of 
Christ  our  Saviour.  Such  was'he  experience  of 
those  who  watched  the  closing  days  of  John 
Brown ;  and  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  pre- 
serve some  brief  memorial  of  them  for  the  benefit 
of  others. 

The  meeting  of  Friends  in  Lothersdale  is  not 
without  historical  interest.  Some  sixty  years  ago, 
eight  individuals  from  that  place,  one  of  whom 
was  not  in  membership,  suffered  an  imprisonment 
of  more  than  two  years  and  a  quarter  in  York 
Castle,  for  refusing,  in  obedience  to  their  consci- 
entious convictions,  the  payment  of  tithes.  This 
comparatively  recent  instance  of  persecution  even 
to  bonds,  was  instituted  by  George  Markham, 
vicar  of  Carlton ;  whose  claims,  being  nearly 
Aoubledv  by  the  costs  of  his  suit  in  the  Court  of 
JJxcheqAr,  amounted  to  £480  14.s.  Ad.  Although 
there  wa\  property  to  meet  the  original  demand 
by  the  us^il  process  of  distraint,  (excepting  only 
in  the  ca.sa  of  one  who  was  a  single  man,)  the 
Friends,  wlo  were  small  <|to-mers  and  manufae- 
turejs,  wer^  relentlessly  cocfffctted  to  prison^  to 


their  own  great  suffering,  and  that  of  their  fam- 
ilies :  and  one  of  the  number  having  died  in 
prison,  property  to  the  value  of  more  than  £500 
was  taken  by  distraint  from  the  survivors,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  a  Special  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  which  they  were  released  from 
confinement.  Among  these  sufierers  for  con- 
science sake,  was  J oseph  Brown,  a  minister,  and  the 
father  of  a  family  of  ten  children ;  who  (notwith- 
standing the  kind  attentions  of  Friends,)  suffered 
materially  in  health,  and  died  of  asthma  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two,  in  rather  less  than  six  years  after 
his  release.  James  Montgomery,  the  poet,  who 
was  imprisoned  on  a  political  account  at  the  same 
time  with  our  friends,  has  left  a  testimony  to  the 
Christian  character  of  this  confessor  to  the  truth, 
in  a  beautiful  elegy  which  he  wrote  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  death. 

John  Brown  was  the  second  son  of  the  Joseph 
Brown,  whose  MTprisonment  is  here  spoken  of : 
and,  while  some  other  members  of  the  family 
were  scattered  to  difi'erent  localities,  he  remained, 
through  a  life  of  more  than  seventy-seven  years, 
a  member  of  the  same  meeting  in  which  he  was 
born.  Though  Friends  in  this  rural  district  are, 
in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  reduced 
to  a  very  few  in  number,  yet,  at  the  period  we  have 
alluded  to,  the  meeting  in  the  Dale  was  a  large 
one,  amounting  probably  to  one  hundred  persons, 
or  more ;  and  as  their  farms  and  residences  were 
scattered  rather  widely  from  each  other.  Friends 
might  be  seen  crossing  the  moors  and  hills,  and 
descending  from  all  sides  to  the  neat  and  com- 
modious meeting-house,  which  was  the  only  place 
of  worship  in  the  valley;  except  that  a  small 
society  of  Wesleyans  met  in  a  private  room. 
Among  the  simple-minded  company  that  often 
filled  the  meeting-house,  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  was  at  times  felt  to 
be  precious.  Nor  were  they  unfruitful  in  good 
works.  In  the  year  1800,  a  First-day  School 
was  opened,  the  earliest  undertaking  of  the  kind 
among  Friends  of  which  we  have  any  record  ; 
and  this  was  diligently  kept  up  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

John  Brown,  during  a  chequered  life,  and 
many  outward  troubles  and  inward  conflicts,  saw 
the  various  generations  of  this  large  meeti 
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dwindle  away,  and  its  influence  and  usefulness 
diminish,  yet,  though  conscious  himself  of  many 
ailings,  as  years  advanced  he  became  more  and 
more  attached  to  his  own  religious  Society,  and 
rejoiced  to  see  and  hear  of  the  prosperity  of  Zion. 
To  the  last,  it  was  one  of  his  most  valued  privi- 
leges to  attend  the  Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meeting; 
and  it  was  evident  to  his  nearest  friends,  that  the 
Lord  had  for  many  years  been  drawing  him 
nearer  and  nearer  to  himself 

Nevertheless,  when  the  solemn  close  of  life 
drew  nigh,  and  the  soul  felt  a  summons  like  that 
to  Hezekiah,  "  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou 
shalt  die,  and  not  live;"  a  sense  of  great  unworthi- 
ness,  and  of  many  past  errors  and  deficiencies, 
spread  like  a  thick  cloud  over  his  mind,  through 
which  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness,  our  only 
hope  of  glory,  was  not  discerned.  His  distress  in 
this  state  of  trial  was  very  great;  faith  was  low; 
the  sense  of  past  sins  and  neglected  duties  was 
keenly  felt.  A  friend,  who  attended  him  during 
much  of  his  illness,  encouraged  him  to  look  to 
the  dear  Redeemer,  whose  precious  blood  was 
not  only  offered,  but  is  accepted  as  an  atonement 
for  sin.  Yet  light  did  not  for  some  time  shine 
into  the  dark  valley.  "  Ah  !"  he  replied,  "  I  am 
afraid  it  is  too  late.  I  have  been  too  careless,  and 
not  thought  enough  of  these  things."  Occurrences 
long  since  past  were  brought  to  mind ;  recollections 
of  other  years  were  presented  as  they  had  never 
been  before;  all  the  actions  of  his  life  seemed  to 
be  brought  to  judgment,  with  every  secret  thought. 
Thus,  in  our  weakness,  do  we  look  at  our  own 
infirmities,  until  we  are  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
Christ  alone.  Our  Heavenly  Father  does  not  let 
us  see  any  salvation  in  ourselves,  because  it  is  the 
design  of  his  everlasting  love  that  we  should  find 
it  in  his  own  Son  :  and  therefore,  when  we  are 
brought  to  see  that  it  is  not  in  us,  we  come  to 
know  that  Christ  is  all  in  all. 

As  our  dear  friend  was  directed,  from  time  to 
time,  to  look  to  Jesus,  a  calm  came  by  degrees 
over  his  mind.  He  said,  "  I  love  my  Saviour, 
and  my  Saviour  loves  me."  This  ground  of  hope 
strengthened  from  one  day  to  another.  He  became 
more  trustful ;  and  the  prospect  of  future  happi- 
ness clearer.  His  love  to  all  increased.  On 
sending  a  message  to  some  absent  friends,  he 
said,  "  I  feel  nothing  but  love  to  every  man 
living;  no  hardness;  but  it  was  not  always  so." 
At  another  time  he  exclaimed,  "  How  I  should 
like  to  say  farewell  i  *  *  *  and  then  I  do 
hope  it  might  be  joy  and  peace  forever: — but," 
he  added,  "  I  am  so  afraid  of  being  deceived. 
We  know  the  enemy  can  transform  himself  into 
an  angel  of  light." 

At  length  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  peace  to  his 
soul,  and  gave  him  a  full  assurance  of  eternal 
sest:  not  a  cloud  was  left;  so  that  it  might  have 
been  said,  "  the  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true 
light  now  shineth."  One  day,  after  asking  for  a 
drink  of  cold  water,  he  said  to  his  attendant,  "I 
don't  recollect  to  have  been  so  long  together  free 


from  a  burdened  mind.  It  is  wonderful.  What 
a  change  !  what  a  change  !  happy  me !  His  ways 
are  marvellous,  and  past  finding  out."  At  another 
time  he  said  in  a  sweet  voice,  "  the  partition  wall 
is  removed  !"  A  day  or  two  later,  after  fainting 
in  the  night,  during  which  himself  and  his  attend- 
ants thought  he  was  departing,  he  said,  "  If  this 
be  death,  it  is  peace  indeed."  The  following 
morning  he  said  again,  "  Such  a  joy  has  come 
into  this  heart  as  passes  imagination :  but  it  is  no 
merit  of  mine  :  I  have  nothing  to  bring  :"  and  on 
a  previous  occasion  he  had  emphatically  said,  "I 
am  not  rising  by  merit." 

Several  of  his  near  relatives  came  from  time  to 
time,  to  see  him  :  and  his  mind  being  now  at  rest, 
these  interviews  were  very  pleasant  and  edifying. 
The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
one  of  his  sons,  who  resided  at  a  distance  : — 

"  Father  sinks  very  gradually  :  the  lamp  of  life 
flickers  long.  Three  times  in  swooning  he  was 
thought  to  be  departing,  but  revived  again. 
Meantime  an  unbroken  calm  reigns  around  him; 
and  he  feels  ready  to  depart,  when  summoned. 
'  I  thought  I  was  going,'  he  said  :  '  but  the  Lord's 
time  is  the  best.'"  He  was  enabled  to  bear  his 
sufi'erings,  which  were  sometimes  great,  with  ex- 
emplary patience.  Occasionally,  he  was  much 
exercised  in  mind  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
some  of  his  children ;  but  he  said,  "  he  had 
given  them  to  the  care  of  his  own  dear  Father  in 
heaven."  A  pious  young  person,  who  often  visited 
him,  having  called  his  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  faith  in  this  respect,  he  was  impressed  and 
comforted  by  the  passage  referred  to,  where  it  is 
said,  "  And  the  father  of  the  child  said  with  tears, 
'  Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief.'" 

One  of  his  daughters,  of  whom  there  were  now 
three  with  him,  says,  "  there  is  such  a  sweetness 
and  peace  about  him,  I  cannot  describe  it :"  and 
again,  another  day,  "  nothing  could  surpass  the 
sweet  feeling  of  peace  that  reigns  in  the  room." 
Listening  one  evening  to  some  hymns,  which 
often  gave  him  pleasure,  he  wished  to  have  what 
had  been  first  read  repeated  : — 

'  'It  does  not  yet  appear 

How  great  we  shall  be  made  ; 
But  when  we  see  our  Saviour  there, 
We  shall  be  like  our  Head." 

Once  in  the  night,  when  very  weak,  he  wished 
his  daughter  to  get  the  Life  of  John  Church- 
man, and  find  the  account  of  the  last  hours  of 
Joseph  White,  whose  expressions  he  Bignified 
were  descriptive  of  his  own  feelings,  "  that  the 
door  was  open,  and  tongue  could  not  express 
what  he  felt  of  light,  and  life,  and  love  ;  that  his 
sins  were  washed  away,  and  he  was  read}'  to  de- 
part ;  and  he  prayed  that  the  Lord  might  be  with 
him,  his  children  and  grandchildren,  and  all  them 
who  love  His  appearing."  A  grandson,  who  had 
come  from  a  distance  to  see  him,  writes,  "  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  peaceful  state  of  his  mind. 
There  was  nothing  to  mourn  over  :  nothing  left 
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undone  :  all  was  ready.  He  seemed  to  want  no- 
thing, but  to  be  at  rest." 

John  Brown  lingered  several  w^eks  after  this ; 
not  always  sensible,  and  often  iu  considerable 
bodily  pain ;  yet,  through  the  Lord's  mercy,  he 
appears  to  have  been  preserved  in  that  quietness 
and  assurance  which  are  the  Saviour's  gift,  his 
legacy  to  the  children  of  faith."  "  They  shall 
never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them 
out  of  my  hand."  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you : 
my  peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the  world 
giveth,  give  I  unto  you."  He  died  at  two  o'clock 
on  Third-day  morning,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Friends'  burial  ground,  at  Lothersdale,  on  Seventh- 
day,  the  28th  of  11th  month,  aged  78.  To  him, 
we  trust,  may  be  applied  the  words  of  the  poet, 
on  the  death  of  his  valued  father  : — 

"Prisoner,  long  detained  below, 
Prisoner,  now  with  freedom  blest. 
Welcome  from  a  world  of  woe  1 
Welcome  to  a  land  of  rest ! ' ' 

— English  Annual  Monitor. 


ON  THE  RISE  AND  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

BY  JOHN  KITCHING,  M.E.C.S. 

The  Scriptures  the  Basis  of  the  Belief  of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  500.) 

In  approaching  the  present  division  of  my  sub- 
ject, I  would  make  the  preliminary  observation, 
that  I  do  not  profess  to  be  bringing  forward  any 
new  idea,  or  to  be  teaching  anything  that  is  not 
already  well-known  to  most  who  are  likely  to  hear 
me.  But  it  will  happen  sometimes,  that  facts 
with  which  we  have  a  general  acquaintance  may 
not  be  familiar  to  us  in  their  full  significance  and 
relation  to  other  facts.  One  fact  will  frequently 
stand  as  a  centre,  around  which  other  facts  are 
grouped,  and  which  thus  give  it  an  importance 
not  perceived,  until  its  bearings  are  illustrated, 
and  the  influence  it  has  exerted  explained.  Thus, 
although  it  may  seem  at  the  present  day  a  simple 
and  undisputed  truth,  that  Friends  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  as  the  exposition  of  their  faith  and 
practice,  yet,  in  the  early  days  of  our  Society, 
when  so  many  heretical  notions  were  ascribed  to 
Friends,  when  their  wide  departure  from  the 
established  religious  usages  led  to  the  belief  that 
they  appealed  to  some  other  and  difi"erent  source 
of  religious  instruction,  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  primitive  Friends  that  their 
common  reliance  upon  the  same  outward  founda- 
tion to  which  all  other  Christians  referred  for  the 
derivation  of  their  faith  and  practice,  should  be 
vindicated.  Nor  has  the  importance  of  holding 
this  same  fact  prominently  in  view  materially 
diminished  through  the  succeeding  periods  of  our 
history. 

In  the  course  of  the  century  preceding  the 
present  date.  Friends  labored  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  not  holding  the  Scriptures  in  that  honor 


and  esteem  which  are  essential  to  all  healthy 
Christianity,  and  of  rather  obscuring  the  outward 
revelation,  by  assigning  an  undue  prominence  to 
the  inward  illuminations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
may  be  allowed  to  be  natural  that  they  who  felt  it 
especially  incumbent  upon  them  to  advocate  one 
great  doctrine,  which  had  been  too  much  neglect- 
ed by  others,  should  have  been  led  in  their  zeal 
for  its  inculcation  to  bring  forward  less  promi- 
nently those  articles  of  the  common  faith  which 
were  more  generally  recognized,  and  therefore 
less  needed  their  advocacy ;  and  in  this  way  the 
minds  of  a  prejudiced  public  might  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  believing  that  they  did  not  acknow- 
ledge them.  I  would  not  go  so  far  even  as  to 
deny  that  Friends  may  not  have  been  at  some 
periods  of  their  history  justly  suspected  of  hav- 
ing, both  in  private  and  public,  given  less 
ostensible  reverence  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  than 
was  their  due.  Whether  there  was  not  a  time 
when  the  writings  of  Friends  were  read  rather 
to  the  prejudice  of  biblical  history,  is  a  ques- 
tion I  will  not  now  stop  to  discuss.  *  *  *  * 
The  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  are  un- 
changed by  the  revolutions  of  time.  The  suspicion 
has  never  ceased  to  attach  to  Friends,  that  they 
hold  doctrines  and  act  in  accordance  with  views 
which  do  not  result  from  the  plain  interpretation 
of  Holy  Writ,  and  that  they  therefore  refer  to 
some  other  or  supplementary  revelation.  It 
therefore  seems  of  the  highest  importance,  that 
we  should  clearly  apprehend  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  founders  of  our  Society  professed  to 
have  grounded  their  religious  views.  This  sus- 
picion seems  to  me  to  render  it  esf  ential  that  the 
fact  should  be  clearly  established,  that  they  took 
their  stand  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only 
ground  of  their  religious  faith,  in  order  that  the 
position  which  Friends  assumed  may  be  clearly 
appreciated  and  justified.  Not  only  can  this  fact 
be  clearly  proved,  but  also  that  they  were  eminent- 
ly qualified  to  vindicate  this  position  by  the  inti- 
mate acquaintance  they  possessed  with  Holy  Writ, 
and  that  they  inculcated  the  acquirement  of  the 
same  knowledge  upon  their  adherents  and  descen- 
dants. I  shall  therefore  adduce  some  evidence 
in  support  of  this  assertion,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  more  immediate  object  of  the  present 
paper. 

It  is  not  only  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  we  can  give  credit  to  our  predecessors 
for  this  scriptural  soundness,  that  we  can  enter- 
tain a  durable  respect  for  them,  but  it  is  also  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  with  which  we  ourselves 
cling  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  anchor  of  our 
own  faith,  that  we  can  escape  being  carried  away 
by  the  fluctuating  tendencies  of  the  common 
mind  from  the  varying  circumstances  of  difi'erent 
epochs.  If  we  find  in  one  period  of  our  history 
a  general  proneness  to  the  abstruse  and  the  mys- 
tical, we  may  find  in  another  a  strong  re  action 
towards  the  literal  and  the  realistic,  and  in  each 
period  advantage  may  be  derived  from  recurring 
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to  the  principles  wliicli  governed  our  first  pro- 
genitors. 

To  my  own  mind,  it  affords  a  striking  confirm- 
ation of  the  high  position  attained  by  the  found- 
ers of  our  Society  in  religious  enlightenment, 
that  they  may  be  thus  appealed  to  as  the  moder- 
ators of  our  own  spiritual  tendencies,  under  the 
temptations  to  which  the  intellectual  or  educa- 
tional bias  of  the  time  we  live  in  may  subject  us. 

The  amount  of  evidence  that  might  be  brought 
forward  to  establish  the  Scriptural  proficiency  of 
our  ffrst  ancestors  is  so  great,  that  I  must  aim  at 
compressing  that  which  I  have  selected,  rather 
than  at  seeking  more  copious  details. 

The  Scriptural  knowledge  of  George  Fox  was 
the  admiration  of  all  who  conversed  with  him, 
or  heard  him  preach.  The  priest  of  Drayton  was 
so  struck  with  it,  and  with  the  justice  of  his 
sentiments,  that  he  promised  to  embody  them  in 
his  next  sermon.  William  Penn  records  of  him, 
that  he  had  an  extraordinary  gift  in  opening 
the  Scriptures.  "  He  would  go  to  the  marrow  of 
things,  and  show  the  mind,  harmony,  and  fulfill- 
ing of  them  with  much  plainness,  to  great  com 
fort  and  edification."  Even  T.  Clarkson  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  Gr.  Fox  had  a  wonderful 
gift  in  expounding  the  Scriptures. 

Richard  Hubberthorn  in  his  interview  with 
Charles  II.  in  1660,  was  asked  how  he  first  came 
to  believe  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  He  replied, 
"  1  have  believed  the  Scriptures  from  a  child  to 
be  a  declaration  of  the  truth,  when  I  had  but  a 
literal  knowledge,  natural  education  and  tradi- 
tion; but  now  1  know  the  Scriptures  to  be  true 


by  the  manifestation  and  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  fulfilling  them  in  me." 

William  Penn  was  once  accused  of  being  the 
author  of  some  verses  addressed  to  James  II.,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  which  were  full  of 
absurd  flattery,  and  subscribed  by  the  initials 
W.  P.    This  accusation  drew  from  him  a  denial, 
in  which  he  says,  that  "  the  grace  of  God  within 
me,  and  the  Scriptures  without  me,  are  the 
foixndation  and  declaration  of  my  faith  and  reli- 
gion, and  let  any  man  get  a  better  if  he  can." 
Dr.  Tillotson  suspected  William  Penn  of  a  lean- 
ing to  Popery.    In  vindicating  his  faith,  the 
latter  says,  "  Let  him  (Dr.  T.)  be  confident  I  am 
no  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  Christian,  whose  creed 
is  the  Scriptures,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  have 
a  nobler  evidence  than  the  best  church  authority 
in  the  world."    In  the  celebrated  treatise  of  the 
same  writer  called  "  Primitive  Christianity  Re- 
vived," the  author  speaks  thus  of  the  principles 
professed  by  Friends,  "  to  the  truth  of  which," 
he  say.s,  "they  call  in  a  three-fold  evidence; 
first    the    Scriptures,    which    give  an  ample 
witness,  especially  those  of  the  New  and  better 
Testament,"  and  then  he  proceeds,  "  I  sliall  be- 
gin with  the  evidence  of  the  blessed  Scriptures 
of  Truth." 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  eminent  man 
of  whom  I  am  speaking  regarded  a  knowledge  of 


the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  foundation  stone  on 
which  any  religious  experience  could  be  built, 
and  further,  that  no  religion  could  be  sound 
which  was  not  in  strict  accordance  M'ith  the 
tenor  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  could  not  be 
strengthened  by  an  appeal  to  them. 

In  a  testimony  issued  by  Leinster  Provincial 
Meeting  concerning  William  Edmondson,  who 
was  born  three  years  after  George  Fox,  it  is 
stated,  that  "  he  had  many  times  good  service  in 
meetings  for  worship,  by  being  clearly  opened 
in  the  Word  of  Life  to  declare  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  such  meetings  and  services,  begin- 
ning at  those  whom  the  Lord  had  put  his  Spirit 
upon  to  assist  Moses,  who  were  men  fearing  God 
and  hating  covetousness,  and  would  go  through 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the  holy  doctrines 
delivered  by  Christ,  when  in  the  blessed  and 
prepared  body." 

In  a  testimony  issued  by  five  Friends  of  Lon- 
don, concerning  the  same  minister,  they  say, 
"  He  was  endowed  with  a  good  understanding  in 
the  law  of  God,  recorded  by  his  servant  Moses 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  wonderfully 
gifted  in  opening  the  true  signification  of  the 
types  and  figures  therein  contained." 

Evidence  to  the  same  effect  might  be  accumu- 
lated to  any  extent.  It  affords  concurrent  and 
irrefragable  proof,  that  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  possessed  by  the 
founders  of  our  religious  Society.  The  early 
Friends  were  also  concerned  to  inculcate  the  fre- 
quent and  industrious  study  of  the  Scriptures  to 
their  fellow-believers.  They  were  especially 
anxious  that  the  youth  of  the  Society  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  constant  practice  of  reading 
the  Bible,  and  made  familiar  with  the  course  of 
God's  providence  to  the  world,  and  with  the  lif6, 
precepts,  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Redeemer. 

With  whatever  degree  of  justice  it  may  have 
been  subsequentlj'  imputed  to  Friends,  that  they 
did  not  give  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  the 
prominent  importance  which  is  due  to  it,  the  im- 
putation applies  in  no  degree  to  the  early  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  The  collective  writings  of 
Friends  in  the  earlier  times  of  their  existence 
contain  abundant  proof  of  their  zeal  in  the 
cultivation  of  Scriptural  knowledge,  and  of  their 
desire  that  all  who  professed  with  them  should 
be  well  imbued  with  the  same  groundwork  of  re- 
ligious attainment.  The  Epistles  issued  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  evince  an  unflagging  concern, 
that  Scriptural  knowledge  should  be  diligently 
cultivated  by  its  members,  and  that  the  children 


of  Friends  should  be  well-instructed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  love  of  reading  them  instilled  at  an 
early  age  into  their  minds. 

Although  the  discipline  of  the  Society  had 
been  in  a  great  degree  established  so  early  as 
1657,  the  Yearly  Meeting  issued  its  first  Epistle 
from  London  to  the  Quarterly  Meetings  through- 
out England  and  Wales  in  1675.  At  first  these 
Epistles  were  rather  short,  and  chiefly  confined 
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to  advice  connected  with  the  discipline  and  suf- 
ferings of  Friends,  and  the  ordering  of  the 
Church  government.  By  degrees  the  concern 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  extended  into  more  gen- 
eral topics,  and  went  more  into  religious  exhorta- 
tion and  exposition. 

It  thus  happens  that  some  of  the  most  urgent 
anxieties  of  the  Society,  with  regard  to  the  reli- 
gious welfare  of  its  members,  were  not  expressed 
till  more  settled  times,  and  after  a  great  amount 
of  immediately  pressing  matter  had  been  disposed 
of.  The  advices  regarding  the  Scriptures  do 
not,  therefore,  occur  quite  so  early  as  might  be 
expected  without  this  explanation ;  but  still,  so 
early  as  1706,  we  find  the  advice  issued  regard- 
ing children,  that  "as  they  grow  up  in  capacity. 
Friends  should  acquaint  them  with  and  bring 
them  up  in  the  frequent  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
of  Truth,  and  also  to  instruct  them  in  the  great 
love  of  Grod  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  work 
of  salvation  by  him,  and  of  sanctification  through 
his  blessed  Spirit." 

This  was  a  growing  anxiety  in  subsequent  times, 
and  the  concern  of  the  Society  was  frequently 
manifested  in  sending  down  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  advice  of  a  similar  purport.  Three  yeare 
after  the  above,  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  engaged, 
in  the  same  spirit,  to  recommend  it  as  "  an  in- 
cumbent duty  on  Friends  to  cause  their  children 
to  be  frequent  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  in  observing  to  them  the  examples  of  such 
children  as  in  Scripture  are  recorded  to  have  early 
learned  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  have  heark- 
ened to  his  counsel,  instructing  them  in  the  fear 
and  dread  of  the  Lord,  planting  upon  their  spirits 
impressions  of  reverence  towards  God,  from  whom 
they  have  their  daily  support,  showing  them  they 
ought  not  to  offend  Him,  but  love,  serve  and  honor 
Him,  in  whose  hands  all  blessing-s  are." 

In  the  year  1720,  the  Yearly  Meeting  again 
labors  under  the  same  burden.  "  Let  the  Holy 
Scriptures  be  early  taught  our  youth,  diligently 
searched,  and  seriously  read  by  Friends,  with  due 
regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit  from  whence  they  came, 
and  by  which  they  are  truly  opened,  for  they  con- 
tain excellent  doctrine,  rules  and  precepts,  divine 
and  moral." 

It  was  the  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  Holy  Writ,  thus  characterizing  the  early 
Friends,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  could 
adduce  passages  from  it,  which  contributed  to  \ 
give  them  the  striking  advantage  they  often  ac-  j 
quired  over  their  antagonists  in  religious  disputes,  I 
and  secured  a  victory  to  the  truth  on  many 
memorable  occasions  when  they  were  opposed  by  j 
professors  of  religion  and  Doctors  of  Divinity.  | 

At  the  same  time,  an  extensive  outward  and  ; 
literal  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings  was 
possessed  by  many  of  those  who  opposed  Friends. 
It  was  not  on  the  mere  superiority  of  their  Scrip- 
tural knowledge  that  the  difference  in  these  con- 
tests was  based.  By  the  one  party  the  Scriptures 
were  not  looked  upon  as  the  solemn  message  of 


the  Divine  mind  to  each  particular  soul,  but  as 
having  a  general  vague  application  to  mankind, 
and  they  were  thus  stripped  of  that  searching 
individual  purport  which  our  Friends  attributed  to 
them.  These  latter  had  read  them  with  a  prayer- 
ful desire  that  they  might  be  made  effectual  to 
the  spiritualizing  of  their  minds,  and  that  they 
might  themselves  enter  into  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  by  which  the  Scriptures  were  given  forth. 

By  the  natural  understanding  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance may  be  obtained  with  the  literal 
composition  of  the  Bible,  as  we  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  any  other  book;  but  we  must  not 
forget,  that  to  derive  spiritual  instruction  and 
edification  from  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  books, 
we  need  the  illuminating  and  fertilizing  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Without  this  co-operation, 
the  profit  which  they  are  intended  to  convey  ia 
not  derived.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were  not 
deficient  in  the  literal  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  its  inner  meaning  was  hid  from 
them  until,  as  we  read  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
"  Then  opened  he  their  eyes  that  they  might  un- 
derstand the  Scriptures."  The  same  lesson  is 
conveyed  to  us  by  the  words  of  Paul,  when  he 
says  "  that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

(To  be  continued,) 


For  Frieurls'  Review. 

"  Where  sin  abounded^ grace  did  much  more  abovnd." 

Some  months  ago  a  poor  orphan  sailor  boy 
named  Thomas  Bobbins  was  cast  upon  our  shores 
at  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  after  a  life  of  wander- 
ing and  sin.  Among  the  abandoned  and  profane 
he  was  conspicuous  for  the  depth  of  his  corrup- 
tion. He  had  even  been  guilty  of  stabbing  a  man 
who  had  offended  him.  There  seemed  but  little 
indeed  left  to  build  upon,  and  nothing  but 
Divine  grace  could  have  raised  him  from  his 
death  in  degradation  and  sin. 

It  was  such,  however,  that  our  Lord  came  to 
call ;  sinners  who  acknowledged  themselves  such, 
and  not  those  who  rejoiced  in  not  being  as  other 
men  ;  and  this  poor  outcast  heard  the  call. 

While  confined  in  prison,  with  nothing  to  turn 
to  for  occupation  but  a  Bible  that  was  lying  in 
the  room,  he  read  the  simple  story  of  the  Cross, 
— so  old,  yet  so  new  to  every  sin-sick  soul, — and 
the  Holy  Spirit  showed  him  that  salvation  by 
faith  in  Christ  was  the  only  hope  for  him.  Upon 
his  release  he  became  an  earnest  seeker  for  a 
justifying  faith,  and  for  a  time  a  strong  hope  was 
felt  that  he  had  become  a  Christian,  and  through 
believing  in  Christ,  was  overcoming  the  world 
(John  V.  5.),  but  the  influence  of  wicked  com- 
panions, joined  to  his  own  old  corruptions,  prevail- 
ed, and  he  once  more  fell  into  sin.  From  that 
time  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  hardly  hold  his 
head  up,  and  he  passed  some  weeks  under  deep 
condemnation  j  but  He  who  willeth  not  the  death 
of  the  sinner,  again  raised  in  his  heart  the  resolu- 
tion that  he  would  not  rest  until  he  found  pardon. 
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Soon  after  this  he  was  taken  ill  and  sent  for 
the  writer,  who  had  been  watching  his  course 
with  deep  interest  from  the  time  of  his  liberation 
from  prison,  and  now  found  him  much  agitated 
under  overwhelming  conviction,  feeling  as  if 
there  was  no  hope  left  for  him,  and  that  the  wages 
of  sin  were  now  to  be  called  for  at  his  hands. 
Taking  the  volume  of  Revelation,  I  showed  him 
that  he  was  just  in  the  position  to  receive  the 
mercy  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  that  though  he 
had  earned  death,  the  gift  oi  eternal  life  (Rom.  ii. 
23)  would  certainly  be  bestowed  on  him,  if  he 
could  but  believe  (John  vi.  40  and  47)  in  what 
Christ  had  done  and  suffered  for  him.  This 
saving  faith  is  indeed  the  gift  of  God,  but  it  is 
given  to  the  willing  heart. 

The  Holy  Spirit  realized  to  this  poor  boy  the 
truth  of  the  revelation  of  the  way  of  life,  and 
he  began  to  feel  that  the  gift  was  even  for  sin- 
ners such  as  he.  I  then  called  his  attention  to 
Heb.  iii.  14,  "  For  we  are  made  partakers  of 
Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confi- 
dence steadfast  unto  the  end,"  showing  him  how 
simple  was  the  way  of  faith,  a  holding  on  to  the 
hope  now  opening  upon  his  heart,  until  the 
glorious  light  of  the  Gospel  should  increase  unto 
the  perfect  day. 

I  learned,  after  his  decease,  that  from  this 
time  he  seemed  never  to  waver  in  his  trust  in 
his  Saviour.  A  few  days  after  he  became  worse, 
but  his  strong  hope  in  Christ  seemed  to  carry 
him  over  his  severe  suiferings.  As  long  as  he 
was  able  he  continued  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  was  often  found  kneeling  in  prayer,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  passages  referred  to  above,  and 
the  li.  Psalm ;  and  when  unable  to  hold  the 
book,  he  had  his  attendant  to  read  to  him. 

A  few  days  after  the  conversation,  detailed 
above,  he  was  taken  suddenly  worse.  His  nurse 
asked  him,  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  close, 
"  now  that  you  are  passing  through  the  dark 
valley  of  death,  is  your  soul  stayed  on  your 
Saviour  ?"  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  he 
replied,  emphatically.  A  little  later,  to  the  in- 
quiry, "  Is  Christ  still  precious  to  you  1"  he  an- 
swered, "  Yes — yes — yea,"  and  then  "  He  is 
waiting  to  take  me." 

There  is  only  one  way  of  salvation  provided 
for  us  all  from  the  consequences  and  power  of 
sin — faith  by  which  we  take  hold  of  the  prom- 
ises and  overcome  the  world.  Let  those  who  are 
leading  an  outwardly  blameless,  or  even  benevo- 
lent life,  remember  the  condemnation  pronounced 
by  our  Lord  (John  iii.  18)  upon  those  who  will 
not  livingly  believe  in  Him,  and  that  in  Rev. 
xxi.  8,  the  unbelievers  in  the  record  which  God 
hath  given,  (see  1  John  v.  10,  11),  are  joined 
with  the  abominable  and  murderers  and  liars  in 
the  judgment.  Self-congratulation  that  we  have 
been  restrained  by  education  and  selfish  interest, 
or  dread  of  the  consequences,  from  being  "  as 
other  men  are," — no  such  Phariseeism  will  save 
U3  from  the  second   death.     Like  this  poor 


sailor  boy,  we  must  rest  our  hopes  of  having  our 
names  blotted  out  as  sinners,  and  written  in  the 
book  of  life,  solely  on  the  free  grace  and  gift  of 
our  Lord.  And  it  is  all  a  miracle  of  grace,  when 
the  selfishly  moral  man  is  raised  from  death  to 
life,  as  well  as  when  the  abandoned  in  outward 
sin  is  born  again.  "  P. 


For  Frieods'  ReTiew. 

^'Tohim  that  esteemeth  anything  to  he  unclean,  to  him  it 
is  undean." — Romans  xiv.  14. 

"  Do  I  in  all  my  proceedings  keep  to  that  use 
of  things  which  is  agreeable  to  universal  right- 
eousness?" Such  was  the  language  used  by  that 
conscientious  follower  of  truth,  John  Woolman. 
This  humble  minister  of  Christ,  to  be  able  to  give 
an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  careful  to  abstain  from  using 
anything  which  came  through  polluted  channels, 
thereby  making  himself  appear  singular,  not  only 
to  the  world,  but  to  those  with  whom  he  associ- 
ated. Such  was  his  desire  to  be  found  faithful 
in  living  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  "  universal 
righteousness,"  that  with  a  prospect  of  religious 
duty  to  go  the  West  Indies,  we  find  him  consid- 
ering in  regard  to  a  passage  thither  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — "  That  which  has  so  closely  en- 
gaged my  mind  in  seeking  to  the  ^ord  for  in- 
struction is,  whether,  after  so  full  information  of 
the  oppression  which  the  slaves  who  raise  the 
West  India  produce  lie  under,  as  I  had  in  read- 
ing a  caution  and  warning  to  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  written  by  Anthony  Benezet,  is  it 
right  for  me  to  take  a  passage  in  a  vessel  em- 
ployed in  the  West  India  trade  ?"  It  is  presuma- 
ble that  very  few  would  have  hesitated  thus  con- 
cerning a  passage,  and  though  believing  if  "  uni- 
versal righteousness"  was  practised,  a  moderate 
trade  to  those  Islands  would  be  necessary,  yet 
such  was  his  desire  to  be  in  deed  as  he  was  in 
word,  he  did  not  feel  easy  to  take  a  passage,  and 
after  a  deep  conflict  of  mind  returned  home. 

In  his  journal  he  frequently  mentions  his  sin- 
gular trials,  and  his  wish  to  be  faithful  to  appre- 
hended duty,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  under- 
value those  who  did  not  agree  with  him  in  sen- 
timent. There  were  numbers  whom  he  considered 
his  superiors  in  religious  experience,  that  felt  no 
delicacy  in  the  free  use  of  the  products  of  slavery; 
and  we  find  that  even  he  at  one  timo  traded  in 
sugar  and  molasses,  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of 
slaves, — but  then  he  had  not  much  concern  about 
them. 

Twice,  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  religious 
service  in  parts  where  there  were  many  slaves,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  go  on  foot  amongst  them,  "  that 
by  so  doing,"  to  use  his  owu  words, — he  "  might 
have  a  more  lively  feeling  of  the  condition  of 
the  oppressed  slaves,  set  au  example  of  lowliness 
before  the  eyes  of  their  masters,  and  be  more  out 
of  the  way  of  temptation  to  unprofitable  converse." 
Deeply  indeed  was  he  concerned  for  those  who 
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wore  the  shackles  of  slavery ;  and  ia  the  testi- 
mony of  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  given  forth 
after  his  decease,  we  are  informed  that,  in  the 
last  meeting  he  attended,  his  testimony  was  on 
this  subject,  wherein  he  remarked,  "  that  we,  as 
a  Society,  when  under  outward  sufferings,  had 
often  found  it  our  concern  to  lay  them  before 
those  in  authority,  and  thereby  in  the  Lord's 
time  had  obtained  relief;  so  he  recommended  this 
oppressed  part  of  creation  to  our  notice,  that 
as  way  may  open  we  may  represent  their  suffer- 
ings in  an  individual  if  not  in  a  Society  capacity 
to  those  in  authorit3^" 

In  the  testimony  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  following 
evidence  of  his  concern  is  recorded  : — "  He  was 
for  many  years  deeply  exercised  on  account  of 
the  poor  enslaved  Africans,  whose  cause,  as  he 
sometimes  mentioned,  lay  almost  continually  upon 
him,  and  to  obtain  liberty  to  those  captives,  he 
labored  both  in  public  and  private,  and  was  fa- 
vored to  see  his  endeavors  crowned  with  consider- 
able success.  He  was  particularly  desirous  that 
Friends  should  not  be  instrumental  to  lay  bur- 
dens on  this  oppressed  people,  but  remember  the 
days  of  suffering  from  which  they  had  been  prov- 
identially delivered ;  that  if  times  of  trouble 
should  return,  no  injustice  dealt  to  those  in 
slavery  might  rise  in  judgment  against  us,  but, 
being  clear,  we  might  on  such  occasions  address 
the  Almighty  with  a  degree  of  confidence,  for 
his  interposition  and  relief;  being  particularly 
careful  as  to  himself,  not  to  countenance  slavery, 
even  by  the  use  of  those  conveniences  of  life 
which  were  furnished  by  their  labor." 

G.  C. 


For  Frienda'  Review. 
CHARLES  DE  GRELLET. 

The  following  extract,  translated  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Society  in  Paris  for  the  care  of 
Juvenile  Prisoners  and  Discharged  Convicts  for 
1857,  refers  to  the  youngest  brother  of  our  late 
beloved  friend,  Stephen  Grellet,  and  will  be  read 
with  interest : — 

"  M.  de  Grrellet  had  accepted,  with  solely  philan- 
thropic views,  the  painful  and  difficult  duties  of 
sub-director  of  the  celebrated  penitentiary  of  the 
city  of  Geneva.  His  observations  respecting  those 
men,  who  are  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and 
perplexity,  recorded  in  his  remarkable  work,  the 
Manual  of  Prisons,  gave  an  insight  into  those 
untamed  characters,  and  proposed  means  by 
which  we  may  hope  to  bring  them  back  to  better 
feelings.  The  success  of  that  work,  the  esteem 
in  which  its  author  was  held  at  G-eneva,  the  im- 
provements which  he  had  contributed,  in  con- 
junction with  the  able  director  of  the  penitentiary, 
to  introduce  into  the  establishment,  having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  our  Society,  the  situation 
of  general  agent,  which  had  become  vacant  in 
our  institution,  was  offered  to  him.  He  saw  in  | 
this  offer  an  opportunity  to  do  good  on  a  more  I 


extensive  scale,  and  accepted  it.  From  that  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  work;  he  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  reform  which  we  bad  undertaken; 
all  the  duties  were  regulated ;  wise,  economical 
arrangements  were  introduced.  With  the  power- 
ful aid  of  a  very  charitable  man  who  was  at  that 
time  a  member  of  our  executive  Board,  he  or- 
ganized our  asylum,  so  important  to  complete  our 
establishment.  He  soon  acquired  a  paternal 
authority  over  the  boys  under  our  care,  who,  full 
of  confidence  in  him,  listened  to  his  advice  with 
respect. 

The  prefect  of  police,  the  much-regretted 
Gabriel  Delessert,  witnessing  the  devotedness 
of  this  earnest  man,  and  highly  esteeming  his 
character,  wished  to  engage  his  services,  and 
proposed  to  give  him  an  office  much  more 
lucrative  than  the  one  which  he  filled  with  us ; 
M.  de  Grellet  had  no  hesitation  in  replying  that, 
having  been  invited  to  Paris  by  our  Society  to 
take  charge  of  its  business,  he  considered  it  a 
duty  to  devote  his  life  to  it. 

Such  was  M.  de  Grellet!  During  the  fifteen 
years  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  our  agency,  you 
have  been  able  to  appreciate  him;  you  have 
witnessed  his  sincere  piety,  his  truly  religious 
serenity,  which  instructed  our  young  people,  and 
impressed  them  by  its  very  endurance  and  gen- 
tleness; you  have  seen  him  always  the  same,  always 
kind  and  benevolent,  the  first  to  take  up  all  im- 
provements and  to  put  them  in  practice  quietly, 
without  pushing  himself  into  notice,  always  pre- 
ferring to  attribute  the  merit  to  others  rather  than 
to  himself. 

So  this  good  man  lived  and  died  ;  resigned, 
trusting  in  the  goodness  of  God  ;  and  although 
leaving  no  fortune,  yet  free  from  anxiety  respect- 
ing his  young  daughter,  because,  having  inspired 
her  with  his  own  feelings,  he  knew  that  she  was 
endowed  with  the  virtues  of  her  sex,  and  he 
knew  also  that  our  Society,  under  whose  protec- 
tion he  placed  her,  would  not  cease  to  watch  over 
her;  that  hope  shall  not  be  disappointed." 


I  think  that  conscience  will  sometimes  lead  us 
to  feel  for  others,  and  not  act  so  as  materially  to 
hurt  a  weak  brother;  but  I  believe  we  should 
seldom  find  that  we  hurt  those  whose  opinion 
would  be  worth  caring  for,  if  we  kept  close  to 
the  witness  in  our  own  hearts.  If  I  were  going 
to  do  a  thing,  I  should  endeavor  to  find  whether 
it  appeared  to  me  in  any  way  wrong,  and  whether 
I  should  feel  easy  to  do  it;  looking  secretly  for 
help  where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  there  I  believe 
I  should  leave  it;  and  if  it  led  me  to  act  differ- 
ently from  some,  I  should  probably  be  doing 
more  good  to  society,  than  in  any  conformity, 
merely  on  account  of  theirs  :  for  if  I  should  be 
preserved  in  the  way  of  obedience  in  other 
things,  it  would  in  time  show  from  whence  such 
actions  sprung,  and  I  think  this  very  spirit  of 
conforming  in  trifles  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
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leads  into  forms  that  may  one  day  prove  a  stnm- , 
bling-block  to  the   progress  of  our   Society ; ! 
whereas,  if  we  attend  to  the  principle  that 
brought  us  together,  it  will  lead  us  out  of  forms 
and  not  into  them. — E.  Fry. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW.  ~ 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  23,  1859. 

"  Tliree  Visits  to  Madagascar,  during  the  years 
1853,  1854,  1856,  including  a  journey  to  the 
Capital;  with  notices  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  country  and  of  the  present  civilization 
of  the  people."  By  William  Ellis,  F.  H.  S. 
Illustrated.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1859.    For  sale  by  Parry  &  McMillan,  Phila. 

Since  the  expulsion,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  of  the  English  Missionaries  from  Madagas- 
car by  the  Queen  of  that  Island,  and  the  cruel 
martyrdom  or  persecution  of  large  numbers  of  the 
natijes  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  little 
authentic  information  could  be  obtained  of  the 
condition  of  the  people.  This  led  to  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  author  of  this  work,  so  well 
known  from  his  missionary  labors  in  Polynesia, 
to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  the  island,  and  ascer- 
tain, as  far  as  practicable,  the  actual  state  of  the 
people  and  the  views  of  the  government.  Event- 
ually, he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  capital,  and 
in  the  volume  before  us  we  have  the  deeply  in- 
teresting narrative  of  his  journey,  together  with 
accounts  of  his  visits  to  Mauritius  and  South 
Africa. 

William  Ellis  was  kindlyreceived  by  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar  and  all  classes  of  the  people,  and 
ample  opportunity  was  afforded  him  for  observ- 
ing the  religious  state  of  the  latter.  Much 
valuable  information  was  imparted  to  him,  some 
of  it  exceedingly  painful,  on  account  of  the  suf- 
ferings it  made  known,  but  in  other  respects  it 
was  highly  satisfactory  and  full  of  hope.  As 
the  profession  of  Christianity  is  not  permitted  by 
the  present  government  of  Madagascar,  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  publishing  statements  which 
might  affect  injuriously  the  various  distinguished 
individuals  with  whom  the  author  became  inti- 
mately acquainted.  He,  however,  expresses  his 
sincere  trust,  that  the  accounts  he  has  given  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  people,  especially  with 
the  young  prince,  son  of  the  Queen  and  heir  to 
the  throne,  for  the  preservation  of  whose  valua- 
ble life  the  affectionate  anxieties  of  the  people 
are  at  times  intensely  excited,  will  increase  the 


interest  felt  in  the  people  of  Madagascar,  and 
particularly  in  the  young  prince. 

In  another  part  of  our  present  number,  we 
give  the  brief  historical  introduction  to  the  au- 
thor's narrative. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — This 
meeting  convened  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  the 
number  of  members  in  attendance  was  nearly  the 
same  as  usual  at  the  first  sitting.  No  ministers 
were  present  under  religious  concern  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  except  Robert  and  Sarah  Lind- 
sey,  and  their  certificate  was  not  read  nor  pre- 
sented. It  was  offered  in  the  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders  on  Seventh-day  preceding,  and 
was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  the  existing  rela- 
tionsbetween  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia 
and  London.  As  the  Discipline  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meetingmakes  it  imperative  upon  the  meet- 
ing to  read  the  certificates  of  Friends,  niembeis 
of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  who  attend  it  under 
religious  concern,  (p.  160),  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  omission  to  read  the  certificate  of  our 
Friends  from  London  in  the  meeting  on  Second- 
day,  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  order  of  Society 
— thus  showing  to  the  subordinate  meetings  and  to 
the  members,  as  in  several  previous  instances,  an 
example  of  disregard  of  disciplinary  regulations. 

After  the  meeting  was  opened  on  Second-day 
morning,  there  being  no  epistles  from  ether  Year- 
ly Meetings,  the  Clerk  introduced  an  Appeal 
from  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  when 
this  had  been  referred  in  the  usual  manner  to  a 
committee,  he  stated  that  a  copy  of  "  an  Address 
on  the  conduct  of  Christian  and  civilized  nations 
towards  those  less  civilized  and  enlightened,"  had 
been  received  from  London  Y'early  Meeting,  to- 
gether with  a  minute  of  that  meeting,  explana- 
tory of  its  declining  to  send  an  Epistle  to  Phila- 
delphia Y'^early  Meeting.  A  long  discussion 
followed  on  the  question  of  reading  this  minute ; 
and  the  opposition  was  so  extended  and  persist- 
ent that  it  was  not  read  ,  thus  leaving  little,  if 
any,  ground  to  hope  that  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  as  at  present  constitute  J,  will  ever  re- 
sume its  correspondence  with  London  or  any 
other  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  nomination  of  a  Clerk  and  assistant  being 
referred  as  usual  to  the  representatives,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when,  on 
re-assembling,  report  was  made  that  way  did  not 
open  to  propose  any  change  of  clerks,  and  Wm. 
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Evans  and  Samuel  Hilles  were  re  appointed, 
with  little  expression  of  dissent.  The  Clerk  in- 
troduced the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings during  the  past  year,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  be  read,  but  a  member  stating  that  he  had 
laid  upon  the  clerk's  table  an  Epistle  addressed 
to  this  Yearly  Meeting  by  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  held  at  Nottingham,  several  Friends 
expressed  a  desire  that  it  should  be  read.  Others 
objected,  and  it  was  finally  determined  not  to 
read  it  at  that  time.  The  minutes  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  were  then  read.  The  .proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting,  so  far  as  appeared,  consisted 
in  the  distribution, through  a  committee, of  several 
thousand  copies  of  the  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
colored  races.  The  report  of  the  Book  Committee 
showed  the  number  of  books  sold  and  given  away 
at  the  book  store,  and  also  that  several  books  had 
been  reprinted. 

A  committee  to  settle  the  Treasurer's  account 
being  appointed,  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock,  next  morning. 

The  sittings  of  Third  day  were  principally 
occupied  by  reading  the  queries  and  answers 
from  the  Quarterly  Meetings.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  afternoon  session,  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
change of  Certificates  of  membership  between  the 
Monthly  Meetings  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  and 
those  belonging  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  which 
are  in  unity  with  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Ohio,  of 
which  J.  Binns  is  Clerk,  was  introduced,  and  led 
to  some  discussion,  but  as  it  involves  the  whole 
question  as  to  what  meetings  Philadelphia  Year- 
ly Meeting  will  eventually  recognize  as  the  true 
Yearly  Meetings,  no  disposition  was  shown  by 
those  who  control  the  proceedings  to  take  any 
step  in  the  case,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
4  o'clock,  on  Fourth  day  afternoon.  As  the 
Review  goes  to  press  before  that  hour,  we  must 
postpone  a  further  account  until  next  week. 

While  we  regret  the  necessity  of  referring  to 
parties,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  discus- 
sions in  the  meeting  were  principally  between 
two  sections  of  those  who  refuse  correspon- 
dence with  New  England  Yearly  Meeting — one 
section  being  desirous  of  correspondence  and 
fellowship  with  the  "  Smaller  bodies,"  and  the 
other  persistently  objecting. 


Died,  on  the  14th  of  3d  mo.,  1859,  at  Camp-Lane 
Court,  Leeds,  in  her  104th  year,  Maky  Wkight,  a 
minister  upwards  of  60  years. 


Mary  Wright  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  of  Presbyte- 
rian parents,  on  the  31st  of  Twelfth  Month,  1735, 
where  her  father,  James  "Bishop,  then  resided.  At 
the  age  of  14  she  went  to  reside  in  London  with  a 
married  sister,  and  here  became  acquainted  with 
some  young  Friends,  whom  she  sometimes  accom- 
panied to  meeting.  About  this  time  her  mind  was 
awakened  by  a  woman  Friend,  a  stranger,  address- 
ing to  her  these  words  of  Scripture,  in  a  by  street : — 
"  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life."  This  led  to  serious  reflection,  and 
giving  way  to  conviction,  she  felt  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  follow  vain  amusements,  such  as  singing,  theatri- 
cals, &o.,  which  she  had  previously  done  ;  nor  could 
she  allow  herself  to  indulge  in  gay  attire,  but  had  to 
lay  all  these  things  aside. 

Continuing  to  be  obedient  to  the  intimations  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  she  ultimately  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  6th  Month,  1779,  in  her 
twenty-fourth  year,  she  was  married  to  her  first  hus- 
band .John  Witchell.  who  was  at  that  time  cashier  in 
the  bank  of  Smith,  Wright  and  Gray,  of  London. 

In  1789,  she  returned  to  her  native  city,  Edinburgh, 
with  her  husband  and  family,  where  they  resided 
for  twelve  years  ;  during  which  time  Mary  Wright 
felt  herself  constrained  to  make  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  love  to  her  Divine  Master,  and  after 
many  reasonings  and  discouragements,  she  appeared 
in  the  ministry. 

In  1802,  John  and  Mary  Witchell  left  this  country 
for  America,  where,  shortly  after  her  arrival,  she 
was  recorded  as  a  minister  in  unity.  They  spent 
about  sixteen  years  in  that  land,  principally  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  ;  and  in  1818,  returned  to  England, 
where,  about  three  years  afterwards,  their  union  of 
about  forty  years  was  terminated  by  John  Witchell's 
decease,  after  which  his  widow  resided  for  some 
time  at  Halifax. 

In  1823,  Mary  Witchell  entered  into  the  married 
state  with  William  Wright,  of  Sheffield,  who  retiring 
from  business,  they  lived  for  some  years  at  Todmor- 
den  and  Southport.  Their  union  lasted  for  about 
ten  years,  and  after  her  husband's  demise,  Mary 
Wright  resided  for  a  time  at  Rochdale,  and  subse- 
quently with  her  son-in-law,  the  late  Thomas  Ta- 
tham,  of  Headingley.  Having  a  desire,  however,  to 
live  near  the  Friend's  Meeting-House,  at  Leeds,  she 
removed,  in  1840,  to  Camp-Lane  Court,  where  she 
remained  to  the  date  of  her  decease. 

As  already  mentioned,  Mary  Wright  became  an 
acknowledged  minister  in  the  Society,  and  was  en- 
gaged more  or  less  frequently  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Divine  gift,  down  to  the  period  of  her  death.  She 
had,  for  the  last  few  years,  employed  her  spare  time 
in  preparing  purses,  &c.,  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  which  she  distributed  amongst  the  poor.  On 
attaining  her  100th  birthday,  she  knitted  a  silk 
purse  for  the  Queen,  which  was  presented  to  our  be- 
loved Sovereign  on  the  8th  of  3d  Month,  1856,  who 
received  it  most  graciously. 

On  the  24tli  of  2d  month,  the  marriage  of  one  of 
her  great-grand-daugliters  took  place  at  the  meeting 
house,  at  Leeds,  on  which  occasion  she  appeared  in 
the  ministry  for  the  last  time  ;  and  signed  the  mar- 
riage certificate  of  the  parties  with  her  own  hand. 

Mary  Wright's  mental  faculties  were  unimpaired 
at  the  time  of  her  decease.  Her  hearing  had  become 
somewhat  dull,  and  she  had  lost  her  eyesight  for 
about  three  years,  owing  to  the  following  circum- 
stances : — She  was  greatly  interested  in  the  events 
which  transpired  during  the  Crimean  war,  the  ac- 
counts of  which  she  regularly  read  withoxit  the  aid 
of  spectacles,  in  the  Times,  though  her  age  then  ex- 
ceeded 100  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
small  print  of  the  paper  gradually  injured  her  sight. 
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She  was  able  to  move  about  down  to  the  day  of  her 
death ;  although,  during  the  week  preceding  that 
event,  viz.,  on  the  5th  of  3d  Month,  having  caught 
cold,  she  suffered  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
an  attack  of  influenza,  from  which  her  natural  powers 
being  unable  to  rally,  she  gradually  sank  :  her  spirit 
passing  calmly  and  peacefully  away,  without  a  strug- 
gle, or  the  slightest  symptom  of  pain,  on  the  14th, 
aged  103  years. 

Mary  Wright  had,  throughout  her  long  life,  enjoy- 
ed uninterrupted  good  health  ;  she  had  abstained 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years,  and  to  this  abstinence  she  ascribed,  to  a 
great  extent,  her  own  longevity.  She  was  able  to 
address  those  about  her  very  impressively,  until  near 
her  close. 

The  funeral  of  Mary  Wright  was  very  largely  at- 
tended by  town's  people  and  Friends  from  a  distance, 
the  large  Meeting-house  at  Leeds  being  filled  as  at  a 
Quarterly  Meeting  ;  and  many  testimonies  to  the 
Truth  were  bonie  by  James  Backhouse,  Joseph  Thorp, 
and  others,  including  (at  the  grave  side)  her  own 
great-grandson-in-law,  at  whose  marriage,  as  already 
related,  she  spoke  publicly  for  the  last  time. — British 
Friend. 

Died,  on  the  17th  o,f  2d  month,  1859,  near  Annap- 
olis, Parke  Co.,  Indira,  Jane  Dixson,  daughter  of 
Zimri  and  Keziah  Dixson,  (deceased),  in  the  24th 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Bloomfield  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

Several  weeks  before  her  decease,  she  asked  her 
sister  if  she  thought  she  was  dwelling  too  much  on 
the  surface  ;  as  her  mind  felt  so  much  at  peace  that 
if  she  should  be  called  then,  she  felt  willing  to  go. 
Her  sister  encouraged  her  to  dig  deep,  and  she  re- 
plied, ' '  I  have  tried  to  do  so,  and  I  cannot  feel  any- 
thing in  my  way. ' ' 

Her  sufferings  for  a  few  weeks  before  her  close 
were  great,  but  she  often  prayed  for  patience  to  bear 
all  her  dear  Master  saw  meet  she  should  endure,  and 
said  she  felt  glad  that  she  was  accounted  worthy  to 
suffer  for  His  sake.  The  nature  of  her  disease  was 
such,  that  it  prevented  her  from  talking  much  near 
the  last,  but  enough  was  manifested  to  afford  the 
consoling  belief  that  she  was  prepared  for  her  final 
rest. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  11th  mo.,  1858,  Pharaba  Cox, 

wife  of  Walter  Cox,  in  the  53d  year  of  her  age,  an 
esteemed  member  of  Driftwood  Monthly  Meeting,  be- 
ing a  burden  bearer  in  her  Particular  Meeting,  filling 
the  station  of  an  overseer  for  several  years,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  her  friends,  who  have  the  consol- 
ing evidence  that  she  died  the  death  of  the  righteous. 


EMANCIPATION  IN  BARBADOES. 

A  letter  from  B.  Romig,  dated  "Feb.  1st, 
1859,"  and  recently  published  in  The  Moravian, 
gives  the  following  picture  of  Burbadoes — a 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery: — 

We  have  now  been  on  the  Island  better  than 
six  months,  and  so  far  must  say  that  in  beauty 
and  fertility  it  greatly  exceeds  our  anticipations. 
We  are  becoming  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
work,  the  place  and  the  people  every  day. 

The  only  inconvenience  we  have  yet  expe 
rienced  is  the  sultry  heat.  You  are  now  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  doubtless  the  sleighs  are 
gliding,  and  the  bells  ringing  with  merry  glee; 
while  we  are  sweltering  under  the  warm  rays  o* 
an  almost  vertical  suu. 
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The  weather  for  a  few  days  past  has  been  very 
warm,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  December 
and  the  first  of  January,  it  was  very  pleasant  and 
cool. 

The  heat  is  not,  however,  unwelcome,  as  it  is 
accompanied  by  heavy  showers  of  rain,  which 
are  very  desirable  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  crop  is  just  about  ripening,  and  rain  at  this 
time  adds  very  materially  to  its  value. 

The  article  in  the  New  York  Observer,  stating 
that  Barbadoes  is  one  continuous  garden,  was 
by  no  means  over-drawn.  Every  spot  of  land 
that  is  available  is  made  use  of,  and  in  many 
places  where  the  surface  consists  of  nothing  but 
a  hard  bed  of  rock,  workmen  are  removing  it  by 
means  of  gunpowder,  and  carrying  mould  on  it 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half;  thus 
actually  manufacturing  planting  ground,  as  in 
olden  times  hanging-gardens  were  made  to  gratify 
the  whim  of  a  mighty  monarch,  but  this  is  done 
for  a  different  reason ;  it  is  found  to  repay  all  the 
expense  and  labor  in  a  short  time. 

Some  estimate  of  the  value  of  land  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  an  acre  of  the  worst 
frequently  sells  for  $300,  and  the  best  brings 
$1,000.  It  becomes  necessary  to  make  use  of 
all  the  available  land  to  sustain  the  immense 
population,  there  being  nearly  150,000  inhabi- 
tants, (so  it  is  said  by  intelligent  gentlemen  re- 
siding here,  though  the  last  census  made  it  only 
135,000,)  and  only  166  scjuare  miles,  being 
nearly  1,000  to  the  square  mile.  The  whole 
island  along  the  public  roads  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  village. 

The  capital  or  chief  town  is  Bridgetown  ;  it 
contains  probably  30,000  inhabitants,  a  great 
many  wealthy  merchants  among  them.  As  you 
pass  through  the  city,  the  long  rows  of  houses, 
the  crowded  streets  with  equipages,  carts  and 
people,  the  windows  and  sides  of  doors  •  and 
houses  strung  with  clothing,  books,  toys,  &c., 
remind  one  very  much  of  the  river  streets  in 
Philadelphia.  From  morning  till  night  there  is 
a  constant  stream  of  people  on  the  road,  going  to 
or  returning  from  market  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

They  carry  their  marketing  in  a  tray  on  the 
head,  and  so  expert  are  they,  that  they  will 
carry  a  glass  of  water  or  bottle  of  any  kind  quite 
safely. 

There  is  an  ice-house  in  Bridgetown  where  al- 
most any  of  the  fruits  of  the  Temperate  Zones 
may  be  procured,  and  ice-ci  earn  is  to  be  had  at 
any  time.  This  is  a  luxury,  however,  not  in- 
tended for  missionaries. 

The  port  of  Bridgetown  has  considerable  trade; 
vessels  are  constantly  coming  and  going.  The 
American  fleet,  on  its  way  to  Paraguay,  stopped 
for  a  short  time  here.  From  our  door  we  have  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  bay  and  shijjping,  and  the 
vessels,  as  they  come  proudly  sailing  in.  We 
frequently  discern  the  wliite  sails  away  out  on 
the  bosom  of  the  great  deep. 
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Our  Mission  work  here  is  a  pleasant  one,  and 
we  think  and  hope  that  a  new  spirit  is  beginning 
to  appear,  and  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  working 
in  our  midst. 


Have  a  care  of  that  base  evil,  detraction.  It 
is  the  fruit  of  envy,  as  that  is  of  pride,  the  im- 
mediate offspring  of  the  Devil ;  who,  of  an  angel, 
a  Lucifer,  a  son  of  the  morning,  made  himself  a 
serpent,  a  Belzebub,  and  all  that  is  noxious  to  the 
eternal  Goodness. — Penn. 


From  Ellis'  Visits. 
MADxVGASCAR. 

The  Island  of  Madagascar,  extending  over  an 
area  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
combined,  and  inhabited  by  more  than  three 
millions  of  people,  has  at  diff'erent  periods  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  chief  maritime  nations 
of  Europe,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  only  since  our  possession  of  Mauri- 
tius, and  the  subsequent  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance  entered  into  between  the  late  King 
Radama  and  the  Governor  of  Mauritius  in  1817, 
that  our  own  countrymen  have  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  island  or  its  inhabitants. 

In  their  treaty  with  Radama,  whom  the  Eng- 
lish chose  to  regard  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
country,  they  sought  chiefly  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  in  order  to  compensate  the  king 
and  his  chiefs  for  the  loss  which  this  measure 
would  entail  upon  them,  and  to  secure  their 
co-operation  in  rendering  it  elFectual,  an  annual 
payment  was  made  by  the  British  government  to 
the  king. 

Missionaries  from  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety reached  the  coast  of  Madagascar  in  1818  ; 
and,  after  the  treaty  with  the  British  government 
had  been  finally  ratified  in  1820,  they  proceeded 
to  the  capital,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  king,  who  appeared  still  more  delighted  when 
they  were  followed  by  a  number  of  intelligent  men 
sent  out  by  the  same  society  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple in  the  practice  of  many  of  the  most  useful 
arts.  The  strange  and  somewhat  complex  lan- 
guage of  the  people  was  acquired  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  introduced  an  alphabet  into  the 
language,  arranged  its  grammar,  prepared  ele- 
mentary books,  and  translated  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures into  the  native  tongue. 

In  the  space  of  ten  years  after  the  settlement 
of  the  teachers  at  the  capital,  not  fewer  than 
10,000  or  15,000  of  the  natives  had  learned  to 
read,  many  of  them  also  to  write,  and  a  few  had 
made  some  slight  progress  in  English,  at  the 
same  time  that  a  number  professed  themselves 
Christians.  Within  the  same  period,  among  the 
1,000  or  1,500  youths  who  had  been  placed  as 
apprentices  under  the  missionary  artisans,  some 
had  been  taught  to  work  in  iron,  which  abounds 


in  the  country ;  others  had  been  trained  to  be 
carpenters,  builders,  tanners,  curriers,  shoemakers, 
etc.  These  were  some  of  the  most  satisfactory 
results  of  the  king's  alliance  with  the  English,  and 
the  settlement  of  English  missionaries  in  his  coun- 
try ;  and  although  the  advantage  of  so  sudden 
and  large  an  increase  of  fire-arms  among  a  people 
very  partially  civilized  may  have  been  questiona- 
ble, the  substituting  of  legitimate  and  honorable 
commerce  for  the  degrading  traffic  in  slaves,  the 
opening  of  a  way  for  frequent  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  the  teaching  of  useful 
arts,  the  introduction  of  letters,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  by  which  this  was  followed, 
will  ever  cause  the  treaty  between  Sir  Robert 
Farquhar  and  the  king  Radama  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  modern 
history  of  Madagascar. 

To  his  own  people,  Radama's  reign  was  one  of 
unprecedented  prosperity,  though  of  compara- 
tively short  duration.  He  was  a  ruler  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  time  and  his  people ;  but  he  died 
in  the  year  1828,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six, 
and  the  enlightening  and  humanizing  influences 
which  were  so  full  of  promise  for  the  nation  ap- 
pear in  a  great  measure  to  have  terminated  with 
his  life.  The  amiable  and  intelligent  Prince 
Rakatobe,  eldest  son  of  Radama's  eldest  sister, 
was  nominated  by  the  king  successor  to  the 
throne,  but  on  the  death  of  Radama  he  was  as- 
sassinated, and  the  present  ruler  was  raised  to 
the  supreme  authority.  For  a  time  the  schools 
and  the  religious  teaching  of  the  missionaries 
were  allowed,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  policy  of  the  government  was  changed.  The 
influence  of  the  idol-keepers,  and  of  the  sup- 
porters of  divination  and  other  superstitions  of 
the  country,  was  soon  restored  to  its  former  su- 
premacy. In  1835  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  any  of  the  Malagasy  was  prohibited ; 
it  was  also  required  that  all  Christian  books 
should  be  given  up  to  the  government,  and  in 
1836  the  missionaries  and  their  excellent  coad- 
jutors, the  Christian  artisans,  departed  from  the 
island. 

Eight  or  nine  years  afterward,  the  evasion  of 
the  queen's  orders,  prohibiting  the  removal  of 
natives  from  the  island,  greatly  irritated  the 
Malagasy  government,  and  the  application  of  the 
native  laws  to  Europeans  residing  in  Madagas- 
car, as  a  means  of  maintaining  native  authority, 
gave  great  offense  to  the  foreign  traders  at 
Tamatave.  The  latter  appealed  for  assistance  to 
the  English  governor  at  Mauritius,  and  to  the 
French  governor  at  Bourbon ;  and  in  June, 
1845,  one  English  and  two  French  vessels  of 
war  went  to  Tamatave  to  endeavor  to  adjust  the 
differences  and  disputes  existing  there.  Failing 
to  effect  this  by  amicable  conference,  they  em- 
ployed force,  fired  on  the  people,  burned  the 
town,  and  landed  and  attacked  the  fort.  But, 
though  they  killed  and  wounded  a  number  of 
the  natives,  they  were  ultimately  obliged  to  re- 
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tire  to  their  ships,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives  thirteen  of  their  number,  whose  skulls,  ac- 
cording to  the  Malagasy  practice,  were  afterward 
fixed  on  poles  in  front  of  the  fortification  which 
they  had  assailed. 

This  aggression,  so  deeply  to  be  deplored,  pro- 
duced long  and  serious  ^evils.  The  government 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  every  article  of 
native  produce ;  and  the  trade  in  rice  and  cattle 
— the  latter  so  important  to  Mauritius  and  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon — was  thus  destroyed  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  English  admiral 
Dacres  in  1848,  and  the  French  admiral  Cecile, 
to  restore  friendly  relations  between  those  na- 
tions and  the  Malagasy,  all  amicable  intercourse 
entirely  ceased  for  a  period  of  eight  yeats. 

Long  before  this  interruption  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  natives  and  foreigners, 
which  it  was  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  main- 
tain, the  queen's  government  had  shown  its  fixed 
determination  not  only  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  country,  but  to  destroy  it 
wherever  it  might  appear.  Scarcely  had  the 
missionaries  left  the  capital  in  18B6,  before  a 
number  of  persons  suspected  of  being  Christians 
were  required  to  prove  their  innocence  by  drink- 
ing the  Tangena,  or  poison-water,  which  to  many 
of  them  proved  fatal. 

In  the  following  year  a  considerable  number 
of  the  people  were  accused  of  reading  religious 
books  and  uniting  in  Christian  worship.  Sev- 
eral of  these  were  severely  punished  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  unredeemable  slavery;  and  one 
devoted  Christian  woman,  Rasalama,  was  put  to 
death.  In  1838,  Rafaralahy,  a  young  man  who 
had  accompanied  the  first  Malagasy  martyr  to 
the  place  of  execution,  shared  her  fate;  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year,  Rafaravavy,  with  four 
of  her  companions,  who  subsequently  visited 
England,  only  saved  their  lives  by  escaping  from 
the  island.  Others  wandered  from  place  to  place 
in  much  suffering  and  imminent  peril,  often 
seeking  concealment  and  safety  in  the  almost 
impervious  forests  and  in  the  dreary  caverns  of 
the  mountains,  until  the  year  1842,  when  sixteen 
of  them,  while  on  their  way  to  the  coast  with  a 
view  of  escaping  from  the  island,  were  betrayed 
by  their  guides  and  taken  back  to  the  capital, 
where  nine  of  them  were  cruelly  put  to  death. 

The  efi'ect  of  these  sanguinary  proceedings 
seemed  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  gov- 
ernment intended.  The  attention  of  all  classes 
was  thereby  drawn  to  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  the  confidence  of  many  in  their  idols  ap- 
■pearcd  greatly  weakened,  while  the  Christians 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  in  their  faith  by  the 
severe  ordeal  through  which  it  had  sustained 
them. 

Among  others  over  whose  minds  the  pretended 
power  of  the  idols  had  ceased  to  operate  was  the 
queen's  son,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year.  In 
184G,  after  much  conference  with  some  of  the 
Christians,  this  youthful  prince  was  induced  to 


renounce  the  superstitions  of  his  country.  He 
soon  afterward  declared  himself  a  Christian,  and 
was  baptized;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  extent 
to  which  he  is  himself  the  subject  of  religious 
influence,  he  has  ever  since  proved  a  generous, 
kind,  and  faithful  friend  to  the  Christians. 
Through  his  influence,  and  that  of  others,  Ra- 
monja,  a  prince  of  the  highest  rank,  being  the 
son  of  the  queen's  sister,  was  induced  to  study 
the  Bible,  and  ultimately  to  declare  his  conviction 
of  its  truth.  This  prince  publicly  identified  him- 
self with  the  Christians,  and  has  ever  since, 
through  all  their  fearful  vicissitudes  of  peril  and 
sorrow,  proved  himself  one  of  their  most  efiicient 
and  faithful  friends,  as  well  as  the  honorable 
and  consistent  exemplar  of  their  principles; 
sometimes  pleading  with  the  queen  on  their  be- 
half, and  setting  forth — not  always  without 
something  like  success — the  excellency  and  the 
value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  sympathy  of  her  son  with  the  Christians, 
and  his  adoption  of  their  faith,  is  said  to  have 
been  exceedingly  ofi"ensive  to  the  queen,  who 
has  regarded  him  as  being  the  victim  of  the  in- 
cantations or  witchcraft  of  the  Christians.  This 
feeling,  heightened  perhaps  by  unfavorable  repre- 
sentations from  the  political  rivals  of  the  prince, 
her  son,  may  have  hastened  the  violent  persecu- 
tion which  occurred  in  the  year  1849.  In  this 
fearful  season  of  extreme  trial  more  than  2,000 
persons  were  implicated,  many  were  subjected  to 
heavy  punishments,  and  eighteen  individuals,  in- 
cluding some  of  high  rink  and  station,  were  put 
to  death.  It  was,  indeed,  a  time  of  the  most 
severe  sifting  which  the  persecuted  Church  in 
Madagascar  had  yet  been  called  to  pass  through  ; 
and  numbers,  as  might  be  expected  during  such 
a  season,  deserted  from  their  ranks.  On  the 
other  hand,  scarcely  ha^  the  fierceness  of  their 
persecutors  begun  to  subside  before  others  who 
had  witnessed  the  uncomplaining  spirit,  the  pa- 
tient suffering,  and  the  heroic  constancy  of  the 
Christians,  were  drawn,  notwithstanding  the  pros- 
pect of  almost  inevitable  sufl'ering,  or  death,  to 
seek  admission  to  their  fellowship. 

muller's  orphan  school. 

Julia  Griffiths,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Frederick 
Douglass  Paper,"  thus  speaks  of  George  Mul- 
ler's Orphan  House  and  its  inmates : — 

"I  have  lately  been  asked  why  I  had  not  per- 
formed my  promise,  and  told  about  that  wonder- 
ful Orphan  jSc/^wZ  (?<  ^;v'.s/o^,  founded  and  carried 
on  by  George  Muller  ?  As  I  deem  that  institu- 
tion tlie  most  interesting  of  any  I  have  visited  in 
our  land,  I  find  myself  inadequate  to  describe  it 
on  the  impression  two  visits  there  made  upon 
me.  Seven  hundred  little  orphan  girls  and 
boys  are  there  taken  care  of  entirely,  being 
clothed,  lodged,  fed  and  educated  inside  the 
walls  of  the  institution.  I  M'as  told  that  no  rec- 
ommendation is  needed — that  their  being  or- 
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phans  was  enough.    Mr.  Muller  desires  to  receive 
one  thousand,  and  I  quite  believe  that;  according 
to  his  faith,  it  will  be  done  unto  him.    He  is  a 
mm  of  Grod — a  man  of  prayer  and  devotion ;  he 
recognizes  the  special  providence  of  God  in  all 
things,  and  seems,  in  his  own  extraordinary  ex- 
perience, to  have  realized  the  truth  of  that  old 
saying,  "  They  that  watch  for  Providence  shall 
always  find  a  Providence  to  watch."    I  regretted 
much  that  Mr.  MuUer's  absence  from  home  pre- 
cluded my  having  an  interview  with  him.  I 
spent  two  afternoons  in  visiting  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  school,  and  was  peculiarly  de- 
lighted with  all  I  saw  and  heard  there.  The 
children's  comfort,  well-being  and  recreation  are 
all  made  especial  objects  of  care,  and  I  never 
beheld  a  happier-looking  set  of  children.  They 
are  permitted  to  enter  there,  from  a  month  old 
and  upwards  I    It  did  my  heart  good  to  see  the 
shelves  filled  with  toys  in  their  large  play-room, 
and  to  hear  the  merry  laugh  of  their  young 
voices.    Mr.  Muller  is  no  gloomy  ascetic,  or 
dreary  bigot;  but  he  is  a  man  possessing  un- 
bounded faith  and  trust  in  Grod,  and  when  he 
needs  any  thing  for  his  orphan  school,  he  asks 
Grod  for  it,  as  a  child  asks  its  father.  People 
may  smile  or  sneer — he  cares  not — the  aid  asked 
for  always  comes — the  school  flourishes  without 
the  ifiaimgement  of  a  committee,  and  without  one 
regular,  annual  subscriber.    Mr.  Muller  is  man- 
ager, treasurer,  &c.,  and  never  yet  has  the  barrel 
of  meal  been  empty,  nor  the  cruse  of  oil  failed 
in  time  of  need.    To  theorize  on  all  these  won- 
ders might  be  difficult  and  dangerous;  but  near 
Bristol  this  wonderfully  conducted  school  rears 
its  head,  and  I  advise  all  my  friends,  who  may 
have  the  opportunity,  to  visit  Muller's  Orphan 
School.    Long  may  it  flourish,  a  happy  home 
for  poor  fatherless  children;  and  when  its  excel- 
lent founder  is  called  to  meet  his  rich  reward, 
may  his  mantle  descend  on  some  meet  successor, 
who  shall  carry  forward  the  object  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  George  Muller." 


SAINT  HELENA. 

The  island  of  St.  Helena  lies  almost  central  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  mid  distance  between 
the  coasts  of  Africa  on  the  east,  and  South 
America  on  the  west,  and  considerably  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  either.  The  nearest 
point  of  land  to  St.  Helena  is  the  small  island  of 
Ascension,  and  that  is  not  less  than  six  hundred 
miles  distant. 

St.  Helena  was  first  discovered  by  John  de 
Niva,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  in  the  year  1502, 
and  it  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  discovery  taking  place  on  the  21st  of  May, 
the  anniversary  of  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine 
the  emperor.  De  Niva  found  the  island  unin- 
habited, but,  sensible  of  its  importance  to  navi- 
gators as  a  place  of  rendezvous  and  refreshment 
during  a  long  voyage,  he  recommended  his  coun- 


trymen to  retain  it,  and  the  Portuguese,  in  con- 
sequence, stocked  it  with  goats,  swine  and  other 
animals,  intended  to  furnish  supplies  of  fresh 
meat  to  their  vessels.  Fifteen  years  after  its 
discovery,  a  few  mutilated  deserters,  who  had 
been  punished  by  the  loss  of  their  ears,  their 
noses,  and  their  right  hands,  were  set  on  shore 
at  the  island  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  to- 
gether with  a  stock  of  partridges,  pheasants, 
poultry  and  wild  fowl,  whose  increase  it  was 
thought  might  suffice  for  their  maintenance. 
They  were  further  supplied  with  a  number  of 
fruit  trees  and  vegetables,  and  admonished  to 
live  at  peace  with  each  other  and  to  cultivate 
the  soil. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  under  the 
careful  management  of  these  unfortunates,  the 
resources  of  the  island  had  wonderfully  increased, 
and  for  every  vessel  that  touched  there,  was 
found  abundance  of  vegetables  and  fresh  pro- 
visions. In  those  days  scurvy  was  the  all-de- 
stroying pestilence  of  the  sea ;  and  we  may  easily 
conceive  the  value  to  navigators  of  a  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  vast  Atlantic,  where  the  means  of 
speedy  and  certain  cure  were  always  to  be  ob- 
tained. 'Jhus  it  was  that  St.  Helena  became  a 
sort  of  marine  hospital,  where  the  passing  ships 
were  wont  to  leave  their  sick  on  the  voyage  out, 
and  to  call  for  them  on  their  return.  Another 
advantage,  scarcely  less  important,  was  the  con- 
venience the  island  afibrded  as  a  rendezvous  for 
merchant  ships  waiting  for  convoy  and  protection 
in  time  of  war,  before  venturing  within  the  track 
of  hostile  cruisers  and  privateers. 

The  Portuguese  navigators  monopolized  the 
advantages  of  St.  Helena  for  more  than  four- 
score years,  before  it  was  visited  by  an  English 
ship.  It  was  in  June,  1588,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Cavendish,  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  sighted  the  island.  He  found  it  abound- 
ing in  livestock;  and,  though  he  says  nothing 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  describes  a  church  stand- 
ing in  a  valley,  "  extremely  pleasant,  and  so  full  of 
fruit  trees  and  excellent  plants,  that  it  seemed 
like  a  very  fair  and  well-cultivated  garden,  hav- 
ing long  rows  of  lemon,  orange,  citron,  pome- 
granate, date  and  fig-trees,  delighting  the  eye 
with  blossoms,  green  fruit  and  ripe  all  at  once." 
Cavendish  remained  at  the  island  twelve  days. 

In  the  year  1600,  the  East  India  Company 
was  incorporated,  and  the  vessels  of  the  English 
now  frequently  called  at  St.  Helena.  The  Por- 
tuguese abandoned  the  island  about  this  time,  in 
favor  of  other  settlements  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  it; 
but  in  1651  they  also  withdrew,  and  established 
themselves  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
Bast  India  Company  now  laid  hands  upon  it,  as 
a  sort  of  mid  station  for  their  merchantmen.  A 
few  years  later,  they  erected  fortifications  on  the 
'  accessible  part  of  the  coast,  calling  them  by  the 
name  of  Fort  James,  in  compliment  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  11,    In  1672,  the 
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Dutch  once  more  got  possession  of  the  island  by 
stratagem;  but  the  Enghsh  re-took  it  by  force  in 
the  following  year,  and  repaid  the  stratagem  of 
the  Dutch  by  another ;  for  hoisting  Dutch  colors, 
they  decoyed  six  Dutch  merchantmen  richly 
laden  into  the  harbor,  and  took  four  of  them. 

The  island  was  now  formally  granted  to  the 
East  Tndia  Company,  under  a  new  charter;  peo- 
ple were  invited  to  settle  upon  it,  and  lands  as- 
signed them.  The  whole  area  of  the  island 
being,  however,  but  thirty  thousand  acres,  not 
one-third  of  the  size  of  the  smallest  county  in 
England,  and  nearly  one-half  of  that  being  bar- 
ren rock,  all  the  holders  of  land  were  compelled 
to  cultivate  it  within  six  months,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiting  their  holdings.  A  governor  was 
appointed,  with  a  salary  of  £100  a  year,  and  a 
public  table  was  kept  from  the  produce  of  lands 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  company  who  sat  down  to  it,  from 
the  opinion  of  the  governor,  which,  it  may  be 
presumed,  took  efi'ect  as  a  by-law,  "  that  nobody 
ought  to  sit  at  table  with  him  that  is  not 
cleanly  dressed,  or  that  is  drunk." 

The  settlers  prospered  and  multiplied,  and  the 
island  has  continued  under  English  rule  up  to 
the  present  time.  Of  the  inhabitants,  not  more 
than  one-third,  however,  are  Europeans,  though 
they  are  between  four  and  five  thousand  in  all, 
including  Africans,  Lascars,  and  even  Chinese. 
Slavery  long  prevailed  in  St.  Helena ;  but  in  the 
year  1818,  it  was  decreed  that  all  children  born 
of  slave  women,  from  and  after  Christmas  day  of 
that  year,  should  be  free.  Complete  emancipa- 
tion for  all  followed  some  years  later. 

The  climate  of  St.  Helena  is,  on  the  whole, 
exceedingly  healthy,  the  rate  of  mortality  being 
lower  than  it  is  in  England,  and  having  been  in 
some  years  as  low  as  one  per  cent.  Owing  to 
the  various  levels  of  the  cultivable  land  ranging 
from  a  little  above  the  sea  level  to  the  height  of 
2,500  feet,  nearly  everything  that  will  grow  any- 
where will  grow  there,  provided  it  be  planted  on 
a  suitable  level.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  all  that  grows  will  bear  fruit :  thus,  goose- 
berry and  currant  trees,  though  they  run  to  a 
large  size  and  turn  evergreens,  refuse  to  yield  at 
all;  and  all  those  fruit-bearing  trees  which  de- 
pend on  bees  for  impregnation  must  be  equally 
barren,  for  bees,  though  imported,  will  not  live 
on  the  island.  Grapes,  figs,  oranges  and  lemons, 
flourish  in  the  valleys,  and  all  kinds  of  culinary 
vegetables  are  raised  in  abundance.  Cherries 
will  not  grow,  but  the  blackberry  overran  the 
whole  island  soon  after  it  was  introduced.  Eng- 
lish cattle  and  sheep  do  well;  rabbits  and  game 
are  numerous ;  and  neither  frog,  toad,  nor  snake 
is  to  be  found. 

On  approaching  St.  Helena  from  the  sea,  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  abrupt  and  rugged 
rock.  A  nearer  approach  brings  to  view  the  high 
lands  in  the  centre,  which,  being  mostly  cover- 
ed with  verdure,  have  a  more  agreeable  aspect. 


I  A  still  nearer  approach  shuts  all  these  favorable 
I  features  out  of  sight,  and  there  is  nothing  for 

the  eye  to  rest  on  but  craggy  and  stupendous 

dig's. 

The  event  which  has  given  an  historical 
celebrity  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  was  the  six 
years'  residence  of  the  fallen  Emperor  Napoleon 
upon  this  solitary  rock.  By  virtue  of  a  conven- 
tion signed  at  Paris,  August  the  20th,  1815,  be- 
tween the  four  allied  powers,  the  person  of 
Bonaparte  was  intrusted  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  commissioners  were  appointed  by 
France^  Russia  and  Austria,  to  reside  at  St. 
Helena,  whither  it  had  been  determined  to  con- 
vey him.  The  main  responsibility  of  this  oner- 
ous charge  rested  upon  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  a 
British  officer. 

Napoleon  died  on  May  the  5th,  1821,  and  on 
the  8th  his  body  was  interred  in  a  spot  of  his 
own  selecting,  overhung  by  a  weeping  willow,  in 
Slane's  Valley.  But  St.  Helena  was  not  destined 
to  be  the  last  resting-place  of  the  ashes  of  Napo- 
leon. We  all  know  the  history  of  their  removal, 
and  with  what  pomp  and  circumstance  they  were 
received  in  Paris,  and  deposited,  amidst  the 
tears  and  acclamations  of  the  representatives  of 
the  entire  nation,  in  the  gorgeous  tomb  of  the 
Invalides. 

St.  Helena  still  retains,  and  is  likely  to  retain, 
its  usefulness  as  a  kind  of  half-way  house  in  the 
broad  high-road  of  the  Atlantic.  True,  it  has 
long  ceased  to  be  needed  as  a  marine  hospital, 
seeing  that  the  scurvy,  once  the  scourge  of  our 
fleets,  is  almost  banished  from  our  vessels  by  the 
use  of  those  precautions  which  sanitary  science 
has  taught  us  to  make  use  of;  but  since  the  rise 
and  spread  of  steam  navigation,  it  has  derived 
new  importance  from  the  facilities  it  aff'ords  as  a 
coal  depot  for  the  convenience  of  steamers  run- 
ning between  British  ports  and  the  great  Aus- 
tralian continent,  or  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas. 
— Leisure  Hour. 


THE  MILITARY  FORCE  OF  EUROPE. 
The  present  military  force  of  Europe  numbers 
nearly  five  millions  of  men,  and  the  naval  force 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million.  This  fact  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  immense  cost  ot  maintaining  the 
present  political  arrangements  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Every  little  State  and  Principality, 
as  well  as  every  great  power,  is  incre  sing  its 
armed  forces,  till  a  number  fully  equalling  the 
sixth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States 
is  abstracted  from  industrial  pursuits,  and  their 
thoughts  and  inclinations  directed  to  war.  The 
controlling  governments  may  well  hesitate  about 
putting  these  destructive  elements  into  active 
operation.  Such  a  physical  power,  animated  by 
all  the  fierce  passions  and  animosities  which  war 
and  national  prejudices  create,  would  so  desolate 
Europe,  that  centuries  of  peace  and  industry 
would  not  enable  it  to  recover  from  the  disaster. 
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:  From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

THE  CROOKED  FOOTPATH. 
BY  0.  W.  HOLMES. 

Ah,  here  it  is  !  the  sliding  rail 

That  marks  the  old  remembered  spot, — 
The  gap  that  struck  our  schoolboy  trail, — 

The  crooked  path  across  the  lot. 

It  left  the  road  by  school  and  church, 
A  pencilled  shadow,  nothing  more, 

That  parted  from  the  silver  birch 
And  ended  at  the  farmhouse  door. 

No  line  or  compass  traced  its  plan  ; 

With  frequent  bends  to  left  or  right, 
In  aimless,  wayward  curves  it  ran, 

But  always  kept  the  door  in  sight. 

The  gabled  porch,  with  woodbine  green, — 

The  broken  millstone  at  the  sill, — 
Though  many  a  rood  might  stretch  between, 

The  truant  child  could  see  them  still. 
No  rocks  across  the  pathway  lie, — 

JSo  fallen  trunk  is  o'er  it  thrown, — 
And  yet  it  winds  we  know  not  why, 

And  turns  as  if  for  tree  or  stone. 

Perhaps  some  lover  trod  the  way 

WitJi  shaking  knees  and  leaping  heart, — 
And  so  it  often  runs  astray 

With  sinuous  sweep  or  sudden  start. 

Or  one,  perchance,  with  clouded  brain 
From  some  unholy  banquet  reeled, — 

And  since,  our  devious  steps  maintain 
His  track  across  the  trodden  Held. 

Nay,  deem  not  thus, — no  earth-horn  will 
Could  ever  trace  a  faultless  line  ; 

Our  truest  steps  are  human  still, — 
To  walk  unswerving  were  divine  ! 

Truants  from  love,  we  dream  of  wrath  ; — 
Oh,  rather  let  us  trust  the  more ! 

Through  all  the  wanderings  of  the  path, 
We  still  can  see  our  Eatlier's  door  ! 


THE  MEETING  PLACE. 


BY  DK.  H.  BONAE. 


■•  The  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with 
songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads." — Is.ilAH  xxxv.  10. 

Where  the  faded  flower  shall  freshen — 

Freshen  never  more  to  fade  ; 
Where  the  faded  sky  shall  brighten — 

Brighten  never  more  to  shade  ; 
Where  the  sun  blaze  never  scorches, 

Where  the  star-beams  cease  to  chill ; 
Where  no  tempest  stirs  the  echoes 

Of  the  wood,  or  wave,  or  hill ; 
Where  the  morn  shall  wake  in  gladness, 

And  the  noon  the  joy  prolong, 
Where  the  daylight  dies  in  fragrance, 

'Mid  the  burst  of  holy  song  ; 
Brother,  we  shall  meet  and  rest, 
'Mid  the  holy  and  the  blest ! 

Where  no  shadow  shall  bewilder, 

Where  life's  vain  parade  is  o'er. 
Where  the  sleep  of  sin  is  broken, 

And  the  dreamer  dreams  no  more  ; 
Where  the  bond  is  never  severed — 

Partings,  claspings,  sobs  and  moans 
Midnight  waking,  twihght  weeping 

Heavy  noon-tide — all  are  done  ; 


Where  the  child  has  found  its  mother. 

Where  the  mother  finds  the  child  ; 
Where  dead  families  are  gathered, 
That  were  scattered  on  the  wild  ; 
Brother,  we  shall  meet  and  rest, 
'Mid  the  holy  and  the  blest ! 

Where  the  hidden  wound  is  healed. 

Where  the  blighted  life  re- blooms. 
Where  the  smitten  heart  the  freshness 

Of  its  buoyant  youth  resumes  ; 
Where  the  love  that  here  we  lavish 

On  the  withering  leaves  of  time, 
Shall  have  fadeless  flowers  to  fix  on. 

In  an  ever  spring-bright  clime, 
Where  we  find  the  joy  of  loving 

As  we  never  loved  laefore — 
Loving  on,  unchanged,  unhindered. 

Loving  once  and  ever  more  ; 

Brother,  we  shall  meet  and  rest, 
'Mid  the  holy  and  the  blest ! 

Where  a  blasted  world  shall  brighten 

Underneath  a  bluer  sphere, 
And  a  softer,  gentler  sunshine. 

Sheds  its  healing  splendor  there  ; 
Where  earth's  barren  vales  shall  blossom. 

Putting  on  her  robe  of  green, 
And  a  purer,  fairer  Eden, 

Be  where  only  wastes  have  been  ; 
Where  a  King  in  kingly  glory. 

Such  as  earth  has  never  ktfown, 
Shall  assume  the  righteous  sceptre, 

Claim  and  wear  the  holy  crown; 
Brother,  we  shall  meet  and  rest, 
'Mid  the  holy  and  the  blest ! 


THE  EVENING  WIND. 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice  ! — thou 
That  coolest  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day ! 

Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow ; 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play. 

Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now. 

Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  liigh  their 
spray. 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.    I  welcome  thee 
To  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea  ! 

Nor  I  alone — a  thousand  bosoms  round 
Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight  : 

And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 
Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 

And  languishing  to  hear  thy  welcome  sound, 

Lies  the  vast  inland,  stretched  beyond  the  sight. 

Go  forth  into  the  gathering  shade  ;  go  forth — 

God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth  ! 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest ; 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars  ;  and  rouse 
The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 

Summoning,  from  the  innumerable  boughs. 
The  strange  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast. 

Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way,  where  meekly  bows 
The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass. 
And  where  the  o'ershadowing  branches  sweep  the 
grass. 

Stoop  o'er  the  place  of  graves,  and  softly  sway 
The  sighing  herbage,  by  the  gleaming  stone  ; 

That  they  who  near  the  church-yard  willows  stray, 
And  listen  in  the  deep'ning  gloom,  alone. 

May  think  of  gentle  souls,  that  passed  away. 
Like  thy  pure  breath,  into  the  vast  unknown. 

Sent  forth  from  Heaven,  among  the  sons  of  men, 

And  gone  into  the  boundless  Heaven  again. 
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The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee  ;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep, 

And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed, 
bhall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go — but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 

Which  is  the  life  of  Nature,  shall  restore. 

With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range. 
Thee  to  thy  birth-place  of  the  deep  once  more. 

Sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange, 
iShall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore  ; 

And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem, 

He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 

Wm.  C.  Bryant. 


SUMMARY    OP  NEWS. 

FoEEiGN  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
2d  inst.  The  town  of  Baden  had  been  proposed  as 
the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  but  it 
was  stated  that  Austria  had  objected  to  that  place, 
and  that  France  had  agreed  to  leave  the  choice  of 
the  locality  to  Austria.  The  time  of  meeting,  it  was 
supposed,  would  be  about  the  end  of  the  current 
mouth.  It  was  expected  that  it  would  be  attended 
by  five  Cabinet  Ministers — Malmesbury,  representing 
England ;  Walewski,  France  ;  troitschakolf,  Russia  ; 
Buol,  Austria ;  and  Sohleinet,  Prussia.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  representatives  of  the  Italian  iStates 
would  be  allowed  a  seat,  but  not  a  vote,  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Conference  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Dan- 
ubian  Principalities  was  expected  to  re-assemble  in 
Paris  about  the  beginning  of  this  month.  It  was 
supposed  the  session  would  be  short,  as  all  the 
powers  had  recognized  the  double  election  of  Couza 
as  Hospodar  of  both  provinces. 

Correspondents  of  English  papers  from  Paris  and 
Vienna  asserted  that  both  France  and  Austria  were 
continuing  their  armaments. 

England. — A  deputation  had  waited  on  Sir  John 
Pakington  at  the  Admiralty,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Honduras  Inter-oceanic  Railway.  It  was  stated  that 
a  substantial  contractor  had  proposed  to  construct 
the 'railway  for  jt.'ij.'jUOjOOO,  and  pending  its  construc- 
tion, to  complete  a  sufficient  road  for  the  carriage  of 
the  mails  within  a  year. 

There  had  been  a  decision  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Reform  bill.  The  vote  was  291  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  government  bill,  and  330  for 
Lord  John  Russell's  amendment,  showing  a  majority 
against  the  government  of  39.  J  he  iMinistry  was  ex- 
IJected  either  to  resign  or  to  dissolve  Parliament,  thus 
appealing  to  the  people.  It  had  not  been  decided 
which  course  would  be  adopted. 

luELAND. — The  trial  of  lifteen  persons  charged  with, 
belonging  to  the  Pliccnix  Club,  an  illegal  society,  was 
in  progress  at  Belfast ;  and'  a  second  trial  at  Tralee, 
(the  jury  in  the  first  being  unable  to  agree,)  had  re- 
Bulted  in  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners. 

France. — The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  had  rejected  the 
written  application  of  M.  de  Lesseps  for  permission 
to  commence  tlie  work  of  the  Suez  canal,  and  the  en- 
gineer in  chief  had  tendered  liis  resignation. 

The  culture  of  cotton  in  Algeria  has  been  greatly 
encouraged  ^by  tlie  government  of  late  years,  and 
various  decrees  have  been  issued  since  lb03,  holding 
out  prizes  to  competitors,  oll'ering  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion of  plants  and  seed,  and  engaging  the  State  to 
purchase  the  entire  crop  at  remunerating  prices. 


These  measures  have  occasioned  a  great  increase  in 
the  production  of  the  article.  The  Emperor,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  has 
issued  a  decree  for  the  purchase  by  government  of 
the  crop  of  1859. 

Italy. — The  projected  Congress  had  caused  a  sus- 
pension of  some  of  ihe  preparations  for  war  in  Sar- 
dinia. A  dispatch  from  Count  Cavourtothe  Sardinian 
Minister  in  London  had  been  published,  which,  in 
reply  to  the  inquiry,  by  the  British  government, 
whether  Sardinia  would,  like  Austria,  formally  de- 
clare that  she  had  no  intention  of  attacking  her 
neighbor,  stated  that  so  long  as  Austria  maintained 
her  menacing  attitude,  Sardinia  could  not  remain 
defenceless.    Count  Cavour  had  visited  Paris. 

GrEKMANT. — It  was  Officially  announced  that  the 
Federal  Assembly  had  voted  supplies  for  arming  the 
federal  fortresses  with  artillery. 

South  America. — Intelligence  has  been  received 
from  Paraguay  that  the  treaty  with  the  United  States 
was  formally  signed  at  Assumption  on  the  9th  ult. 
Another  revolutionary  outbreak  has  occurred  in 
Venezuela,  and  the  government  troops  were  defeated 
in  a  conflict  with  the  rebels. 

West  Indies. — Riots  had  occun-ed  among  the  color- 
ed people  in  the  western  part  of  Jamaica,  arising 
from  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  to  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  submit.  Some  property  was  destroyed 
by  the  rioters,  but  the  disturbance  was  soon  quelled, 
and  some  of  the  rioters  committed  for  trial.  The  colonial 
legislature  had  passed  acts  to  promote  immigration 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  to  aid  a  line  of  mail 
steamers  between  Kingston  and  America.  The  gov- 
ernment contemplates  the  establishment  of  an  electric 
telegraph  in  the  Bermudas,  by  which  the  extremities 
of  the  islands  may  be  placed  in  instantaneous  com- 
munication with  each  other. 

Mexico. — The  Liberal  army,  under  Gen.  Degollado, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  capital  on  the 
2d  inst.  Miramon  was  at  Orizaba.  The  new  Ameri- 
can Minister, — McLane,  has  formally  recognized  the 
Juarez  or  Liberal  government,  located  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Domestic. — Late  accounts  from  Utah  represent  the 
Mormons  at  Provo  City  as  very  indignant  because 
the  U.  S.  troops  were  stationed  there  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Court,  and  an  outbreak  was  threatened, 
though  no  actual  collision  had  taken  place. 

In  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  tavannah,  a  true 
bill  has  been  returned  against  several  persons  charged 
witli  holding  the  Africans  landed  from  the  slaver 
Wanderer.  Tlie  officers  of  tlie  slaver  Echo  have 
been  tried  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  acquitted. 

The  trial  before  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  of  the  case  of  Buslinell,  one  of  the  parties 
charged  wilh  the  rescue  of  a  fugitive  at  Oberlin  some 
months  since,  has  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
j  '1  his  is  the  first  case  which  has  been  tried  of  nearly 
forty  persons  indicted  for  aiding  in  the  rescue. 

The  Personal  Liberty  bill  which  has  been  pending 
in  the  New  York  Legislature,  having  been  defeated 
in  the  House  for  want  of  a  two-thirds  vote,  was  re- 
considered on  tJie  tith  inst.,  re-committed  to  the 
Special  Committee  which  originally  reported  it,  re- 
ported again,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  and  tluis 
passed,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  22.    The  Senate  had  not. 
acted  upon  it  at  our  last  accounts.    .Both  Houses 
'  have  adopted  a  joint  resolution  in  favor  of  abolishing 
I  the  property  qualification  now  required  of  coloroa 
voters.    The  resolution  must  pass  another  Legislii- 
ture,  and  afterwards  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  th*- 
'  people,  before  the  proposed  change  can  be  made. 
The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  adjourned  with- 
'  out  acting  upon  the  Personal  Liberty  bill  which  was 
I  before  it. 
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ON  THE  RISE  AND  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

BY  JOHN  KITCHING,  M.E.C.S. 

The  Scriptures  the  Basis  of  the  Belief  of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  617.) 

I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  our  early 
Friends  were  favored  in  an  eminent  degree  with 
the  spirit  of  understanding  when  they  pondered 
the  sacred  pages,  that  their  eyes  were  so  opened 
by  the  Divine  Author  of  the  book,  that  the  inner 
and  spiritual  meaning  was  unveiled  to  their  sight, 
and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  sacred 
books  were  to  them  fountains  of  divine  light  and 
spiritual  instruction,  by  which  they  were  nour- 
ished and  informed,  till  they  attained  the  full 
stature  of  manhood  among  the 
of  Christ's  body. 

Probably  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  early  Friends  were  both  individually  and 
collectively  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  they  regarded  this  knowledge  as  the  only 
safe  basis  on  which  any  profession  of  religion 
could  be  built. 

We  must  now,  therefore,  briefly  revert  to  the 
period  at  which  my  last  paper  closed.  The  gen- 
eral outlines  of  the  religious  and  social  condition 
of  the  church  and  the  laity  at  the  time  of  our 
Society's  organization  were  then  sketched,  and  we 
must  now  pass  to  the  next  idea  in  the  order  of 
time  as  well  as  of  reasoning.  For,  as  my  former 
purpose  was  to  exhibit  the  necessity  of  a  religious 
reform,  by  detailing  the  corruptions  which  had 
gradually  crept  into  ecclesiastical  administration, 
and  their  blighting  effects  upon  the  religious 
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perceptions  and  the  practices  of  the  people,  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  Christian  history  to  the 
epoch  of  George  Fox,  and  was  thus  retrospec- 
tive ;  so  my  present  design  is  to  illustrate  the 
relations  which  Friends  professed  to  hold  with 
the  world  in  which  they  lived,  and  it  is  there- 
fore in  chronological  order,  the  present  or  cotem- 
porary  idea,  and  is  concerned  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  introduction  and  nature  of  the 
religious  reform  which  Friends  saw  to  be  re- 
quired. 

No  book  has  been  written  which  seems  to  me 
to  do  full  justice  to  George  Fox  as  a  reformer,  or 
which  ascribes  to  him  the  vast  influence  he  ex- 
ercised upon  the  religious  opinions  of  his  own 
and  of  succeeding  times. 

Martin  Luther  had  many  predecessors,  whose 
views  of  Christian  truth  were  as  clear  as  his  own. 
We  are  presented  by  D'Aubigne  with  a  long  list 
of  pious  and  enlightened  men,  who  had  preached 
the  great  doctrines  of  immediate  individual  re- 
sponsibility, and  of  justification  by  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  some  of  them  had 
sealed  their  doctrines  with  martyrdom.  But 
George  Fox  had,  strictly  speaking,  no  predeces- 
sors, and  the  reformation  preached  by  him  reached 
as  far  beyond  that  of  Luther  as  Luther's  did 
beyond  the  Papacy.  Speaking  humanly,  his 
task  was  far  more  difiicult  than  that  of  Luther. 
Luther  had  divested  the  truth  of  the  outer  and 
coarser  wrappings  in  which,  like  a  mummy,  she 
had  been  shrouded,  by  those  who  did  not  wish 
even  her  general  outlines  to  be  recognized; 
whilst  George  Fox,  at  first  single  and  unaided, 
had  to  dissociate  her  from  the  finer  tissues  and 
shreds  of  the  cerements  which  adhered  more 
tenaciously  to  her  lineaments,  till  the  exquisite 
and  pure  original  was  exposed  to  the  admiration 
and  reverence  of  the  people. 

When  thus  exhibited  and  compared  with  the 
description  in  the  New  Testament,  conviction 
largely  followed  that  the  original  form  of  the 
everlasting  truth,  previously  hidden  forages,  was 
once  more  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
It  was  a  revival  of  what  had  all  along  existed, 
but  buried  in  the  ruins  of  centuries.  It  was  now 
once  more,  according  to  the  beautiful  simile  of 
D'Aubigne, "  like  an  insect  full  of  life  and  glow- 
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ing  with  the  most  brilliant  colors,"  rising  from 
the  dark  chrysalis  where  it  had  been  enclosed, 
apparently  without  life,  to  be  displayed  afresh  to 
the  world,  and  never  again  to  be  entombed  by 
the  artifice  of  men,  or  the  devices  of  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind. 

George  Fox  began  his  religious  career  as  every 
other  seeker  after  true  spiritual  religion  must,  by 
the  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and 
with  his  mind  thus  deeply  imbued  with  the 
truths  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  when 
he  surveyed  the  religious  aspects  of  the  world 
around  him,  he  found  himself  unable  to  unite 
with  any  of  the  existing  bodies  of  professing 
Christians.  He  made  no  pretension  to  have  dis- 
covered any  new  doctrine,  or  to  have  put  any 
new  interpretation  upon  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
teachings,  but  he  believed  that  a  follower  of 
Christ  was  required  to  make  the  Scriptural  id- 
junctions  the  rule  of  his  daily  walk  and  conduct, 
and  that  sufficient  provision  existed  in  the  dec- 
larations and  promises  of  divine  assistance 
contained  in  the  Bible,  to  enable  him  to  attain 
to  a  state  of  acceptance  with  G-od,  without  any 
recourse  to  the  instructions  of  a  humanly  con- 
stituted priesthood,  and  the  intervention  of  an 
ecclesiastical  system  in  which  he  saw  nearly  all 
the  Christian  churches  of  his  day  involved.  He 
came  to  regard  these  as  hindrances  to  the  spirit- 
ual progress  of  men,  rather  than  as  aids.  He 
perceived  the  means  had  utterly  failed  to  secure 
the  end  they  were  profes&edly  constructed  to 
promote.  The  state  of  the  people  at  large  very 
much  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Church. 
Whilst  the  latter  was  corrupted  with  the  accu- 
mulated worldliness  of  many  centuries,  the  former 
were  left  in  a  state  of  almost  heathenish  rude- 
ness and  spiritual  darkness.  It  is  to  this  declen- 
sion from  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
profession  and  practice,  so  prevalent,  that  Friends 
ascribe  their  separation  as  a  distinct  people.  "All 
things,"  says  William  Edmondson,  characterizing 
the  people  of  that  day,  "  were  rough  and  rugged 
in  the  world,  and  the  cross  of  Christ  was  foolish- 
ness and  a  stumbling-block  to  them."  Friends, 
therefore,  felt  themselves  to  be  very  much  in  the 
same  position  that  the  first  Christians  did  with 
regard  to  heathenism;  and,  like  the  first  Chris- 
tians, they  had  to  shake  ofi"  every  worldly  trammel 
in  spiritual  things,  to  strike  at  the  very  root,  and 
sweep  away  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  practical 
corruptions  which  encumbered  religion.  They 
were  thus  compelled,  whilst  coming  boldly  up  to 
the  truth,  to  institute  a  new  and  purer  allegiance, 
and  adopting  no  tradition,  accepting  no  gloss, 
owning  no  man  as  a  guide,  and  obeying  no 
Doctor,  Professor,  or  College,  to  reject  everything 
which  would  interpose  itself  between  them  and 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  Divine  illuminations  of 
Him  from  whom  the  Scriptures  proceeded,  and 
whose  inunediate  guidance  and  inspiration  they 
both  believed  and  realized.  Recurring,  there- 
fore, unencumbered  by  priestly  intervention,  to 


the  simplicity  of  the  written  Word,  aided  by  no 
outward  institution,  and  relying  in  confident 
faith  on  the  promised  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  took  their  stand  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  and  however  assailed  by  the  storms  of 
persecution  and  malice,  they  found  the  unchange- 
able promises  bf  God  fulfilled,  that  the  gates  of 
hell  should  not  prevail  against  it. 

They  could  not  apply  the  Divine  precepts  to 
themselves,  and  accept  the  Christian  require- 
ments of  the  New  Testament  as  binding  upon 
their  own  life  and  conduct,  without  being  com- 
pelled to  renounce  the  prevalent  usages  of  the 
time.  They  were,  therefore,  driven  to  obey 
literally  the  injunction,  "  Come  out  from  among 
them  and  be  ye  separate." 

Modern  history  appears  to  me  to  present  no 
spectacle  more  interesting  than  that  of  a  small 
band  of  devoted  men,  chiefly  obscure  and  pre- 
viously unknown,  suddenly  unfurling  the  great 
standard  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  breaking 
down  with  the  Trumpet  of  Truth  the  wall  of  that 
spiritual  Jericho  which  the  corruptions  and 
heresies  of  sixteen  centuries  had  been  assiduous- 
ly building  and  strengthening. 

It  was  in  the  year  1647  that  the  first  note  of 
this  bugle  struck  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  the 
Witness  of  truth  in  the  minds  of  many  respond- 
ed to  it,  and  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  From  that  time  forth  the 
truth  marched  on,  and  many  converts  were  en- 
rolled in  the  little  band,  till  it  swelled  into  an 
army  large  enough  to  alarm  the  rulers  both  in 
church  and  state.  This  event  was  the  first  in- 
troduction of  a  complete  and  radical  reformation 
to  the  people,  and  by  it  George  Fox  pierced  the 
drums  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  as  Luther  had 
done  that  of  the  Pope's  emissary. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  present  paper 
to  deal  with  the  subject  of  Doctrine,  nor  were 
the  first  public  professions  of  the  founders  of  our 
Society  so  much  connected  with  matters  of  doc- 
trine as  of  practice.  They  regarded  themselves 
as  commissioned  to  set  an  example  to  the  world 
of  Christian  practice,  rather  than  to  promulgate 
any  new  doctrine,  and  their  public  ministrations 
assumed  therefore  more  the  character  of  a  protest 
against  the  moral  and  religious  corruptions  of 
the  people  than  of  a  doctrinal  reform.  This 
protest  was  of  a  double  character.  It  was  a  pro- 
test against  the  prevalent  corruptions  in  life  and 
practice  of  the  community,  and  against  the  wide 
and  long-established  departure  from  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  promulgated  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  These  are  the  two 
leading  features  in  the  earliest  labors  of  Friends. 
And  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  illustrate  this  from 
their  writings,  taking  the  first  chiefly  from  the 
collective  publications  of  the  Society,  and  the 
latter  from  those  of  individual  writers  of  accredit- 
ed authority. 

The  epistles  issued  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
form  the  most  valuable  book  of  reference  on  all 
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matters  connected  with  the  views  of  Friends 
which  we  have.  It  contains  the  embodied  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  the  Society,  and  forms  an 
authentic  summary  of  its  views  in  regard  to 
doctrine  and  practice,  which  can  be  equalled  in 
weight  and  authority  b}''  the  productions  of  no 
single  author.  No  book  exists  of  human  pro- 
duction superior  to  this  in  its  sound  exposition 
of  Christianity,  and  its  pervasive  spirit  of  love 
for  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Turning  to 
its  pages,  we  find  abundant  evidence  as  to  the 
character  which  Friends  believed  themselves 
called  upon  to  sustain  in  the  world.  In  the  year 
1704,  the  Yearly  Meeting  expresses  itself  in  the 
following  manner  :  "  We  are  as  a  city  set  upon 
a  hill,  and  many  eyes  are  upon  us,  some  for  good 
and  some  for  evil,  and  it  is  and  ought  to  be  our 
bounden  duty  and  care,  to  answer  the  one,  and 
frustrate  the  other.  And  as  our  adversaries 
have  been  hitherto  disappointed  in  undertaking 
to  blemish  us,  in  principle  and  doctrine,  so  let  it 
be  the  Christian  care  of  all,  both  young  and  old, 
whom  Grod  hath  blessed  with  the  knowledge  of 
his  saving  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  disappoint 
those  who  are  watching  for  our  halting  or  drawing 
back  again  into  worldly  or  fleshly  liberty,  which 
the  enemy  in  this  day  of  peace  is  seeking  to 
entangle  us  again  in,  under  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption from  which  many  in  measure  have  been 
set  free.  Oh  !  stand  fast  in  that  holy  freedom 
in  every  place  where  the  Lord  hath  placed 

In  the  same  epistle  an  anxious  solicitude  is 
expressed,  that  the  children  of  Friends  should 
be  trained  in  the  same  Christian  renunciation  of 
the  world's  vanities  and  allurements  which  they 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  make.  "And 
parents  are  again  reminded  to  continue  their  godly 
care  and  exercise,  their  just  and  due  authority 
and  command  over  their  children,  timely  to  re- 
strain them  from  the  world's  corruptions  and 
extravagancies,  both  in  habit  and  language,  be- 
haviour and  conversation,  that  they  may  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord  and  walk  uprightly  therein." 

In  the  following  year  the  same  feeling  is 
manifested.  "  And  now,  dear  friends,  as  truth 
in  all  the  branches  of  its  holy  testimony  is  dili- 
gently to  be  regarded  and  observed,  by  which  we 
as  a  people  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  so  it  is  our 
earnest  desire,  that  above  all  things  Friends  hold 
fervent  charity  in  the  body."  1705. 

That  a  true  Christian  was  to  manifest  his  alle- 
giance to  his  Divine  Master  by  a  life  of  purity 
and  holiness,  and  that  by  no  other  test  could  a 
follower  of  the  Good  Shepherd  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  an  idea  so  con- 
stantly before  the  mind  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
that  it  is  reiterated  again  and  again,  and  a  lite 
conformable  to  such  a  profession  is  inculcated. 
We  meet  with  it  thus  expressed  in  the  year 
1731.  "  In  a  fresh  spring  of  Divine  love  which 
has  been  mercifully  and  comfortably  extended  to 


us  in  this  our  annual  assembly,  by  which  our 
hearts  have  been  afi'ected  together,  and  our 
spirits  livingly  engaged  for  the  help,  strength 
and  encouragement  of  one  another,  in  that  holy 
way  of  truth  and  righteousness  into  which  the 
Lord  our  God  hath  called  us  a  people,  we  dearly 
salute  you." 

Two  years  later  the  same  idea  is  thus  strongly 
enunciated :  "  In  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  and  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  salvation,  this  our 
annual  assembly  doth  tenderly  salute  you,  earn- 
estly desiring  that  Friends  every  where,  keeping  un- 
der the  holy  influences  and  direction  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  may  be  enabled  to  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  our  Saviour  by  a  righteous  and  exemplary 
life  and  conversation  among  men,  and  a  firm  and 
steady  adherence  to  the  several  branches  of  that 
Christian  testimony  which  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  maintain."  1733. 

The  farewell  paragraph  of  the  Epistle  for  1729 
afi'ords  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  same  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  "  Finally,  dear  friends,  ap- 
prove yourselves  as  the  children  of  the  light  and 
of  the  day,  in  all  holy  and  Christian  conversa- 
tion among  men,  whereby  God  will  be  glorified, 
the  inquirer  informed,  the  weak  strengthened, 
and  the  whole  church  edified  and  comforted  in 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lamb,  by  whom  the  victory  over 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  is  obtained." 

Multitudes  of  passages  like  these  might  be 
adduced.  They  show  clearly  that  Friends  re- 
garded themselves  as  called  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  proof  of  their  religious  convictions,  in 
a  consistent  life  of  purity  and  godliness,  beyond 
that  which  the  religious  professors  around  them 
displayed.  They  believed  that  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial reality  in  the  Christian  duty  of  bearing 
the  cross,  in  taking  upon  them  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
and  learning  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart.  They  concluded  from  what  they  saw 
around  them,  that  though  many  might  be  called, 
few  were  chosen,  and  that  to  secure  a  place 
amongst  the  elect  few,  it  was  needful  to  depart 
very  widely  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  the  ordi- 
nary professors  about  them.  And  shall  I  put  an 
inappropriate  question,  when  I  ask,  if  there  is 
much  difference  between  their  circumstances  and 
our  own  ?  Are  we  not  in  danger  in  these  days 
when  persecution  has  thrown  ofi'  its  coarser 
features,  when  the  world  has  become  polite, 
conciliating  and  deferential  to  professors  of  reli- 
gion, of  imagining  that  the  narrow  way  has  be- 
come broader,  and  the  road  to  heaven  easier 
than  it  used  to  be  ?  It  may  possibly  be  that  as 
the  world  becomes  more  refined,  intellectual  and 
apparently  religious,  proofs  of  our  faith  and 
obedience  may  be  required  by  still  more  delicate 
tests,  in  a  sphere  of  spiritual  life  where  the  dis- 
tinctions may  be  finer,  and  concession  may 
scarcely  seem  more  than  harmless  compromise. 
I  think  we  have  no  internal  evidence  that  the 
narrow  gate  through  which  our  forefathers  had 
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to  struggle^  has  been  in  any  way  -widened  by  the 
more  extensive  acceptance  of  Christian  truth  by 
the  people  who  surround  us. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Sunday  School  limes. 
CHRISTIAN  COUEAGE. 

A  number  of  young  men  in  college  became  of- 
fended with  one  of  their  teachers,  and  resolved 
not  to  recite  to  him  on  the  ensuing  day.  As  they 
formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  class,  their  re- 
fusal to  recite  would  be  but  a  small  matter :  their 
whole  class  must,  therefore,  be  induced  to  join 
them.  As  the  majority  of  the  class  were  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  teacher  in  question,  one  would 
think  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  cause 
them  to  combine  to  perform  an  act  injurious  to 
one  to  whom  they  were  under  no  small  obliga- 
tion, and  in  violation  of  the  laws  which  they  had 
pledged  their  truth  and  honor  to  obey.  Yet  the 
disaffected  succeeded  in  inducing  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  to  unite  with  them  except  one. 
False  statements  were,  of  course,  among  the 
means  used.  When  other  considerations  failed 
with  any  one,  the  assertion  that  all  the  class  were 
agreed  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  objector  would 
stand  alone,  was  successful. 

There  was  one,  whom  the  malcontents  did  not 
approach  till  they  had  gained  over  every  other 
member  of  the  class.  They  then  told  him  that 
the  class  would  not  recite  on  the  morrow,  and 
intimated  their  expectation  that  his  conduct 
would  not  differ  from  that  of  his  classmates.  To 
this  intimation  he  did  not  see  fit  to  reply.  They 
then  put  the  question,  "  do  you  intend  to  recite 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  If  I  am  called  upon  to  recite,"  was  the  re- 

"  Will  you  set  yourself  against  the  whole 
class?" 

"  No,"  was  the  quiet  and  not  at  all  satisfactory 
reply."  " 

"  You  will  if  you  recite." 

"  I  don't  see  that.  When  I  entered  college 
I  promised  to  obey  the  laws." 

"  A  man  can't  go  in  opposition  to  bis  class  and 
remain  in  college." 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"You  will  think  better  of  it,  and  do  as  the 
rest  of  the  class  do  ?" 

"  I  shall  do  as  they  do,  provided  they  do 
right." 

"  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  set  up  your  opin- 
ion against  that  of  your  class  ?" 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  set  up  my  opinion 
against  any  one;  but  I  am  accustomed  to  do 
what  I  know  to  be  right,  or,  at  least,  to  try  to 
do  it." 

"  I  advise  you,"  said  the  leader  of  the  mal- 
contents, very  significantly — "  I  advise  you  to 
go  with  your  class,  and  not  set  up  for  a  saint. 
You  may  gain  the  favor  of  the  Faculty,  but  that 
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will  not  outweigh  the  contempt  and  hatred  of 
the  college." 

They  left  his  room.  He  thought  the  matter 
over,  but  saw  no  reason  for  changing  the  ground 
he  had  taken.  He  was  a  professor  of  religion. 
He  was  bound  to  be  loyal  to  the  right,  and  that 
did  not  depend  upon  public  opinion,  or  the  vote 
of  majorities.  He  saw  that  he  might  have  to 
suffer  reproach  and  abuse,  and  perhaps  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  college;  but  none  of  those  things 
moved  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  member  of  the 
class,  a  professor  of  religion,  visited  him.  "  I 
think,"  said  the  visitor,  "  you  had  better  not  dis- 
please the  class." 

"  I  had  rather  displease  the  class  than  dis- 
please Grod." 

"  Certainly ;  but  it  is  a  small  matter — only 
one  recitation.  I  know  it  is  not  quite  right,  but, 
under  existing  circumstances,  we  seem  to  be  com- 
pelled to  yield." 

"Circumstances  never  justify  sinning,  and  a 
small  sin  is  as  truly  against  God  as  a  large  one." 

W^hen  it  became  known  that  one  student  of 
courage  had  refused  to  join  the  combination, 
others  regretted  the  step  they  had  taken,  and 
the  result  was,  that  without  any  effort  on  his 
part,  the  combination  was  dissolved,  and  the 
recitation  went  on  as  usual.  The  foiled  lead- 
ers looked  coldly  upon  him  for  a  time,  but  the 
mass  of  the  class  felt  their  respect  for  him  great- 
ly increased.  For  the  remainder  of  the  college- 
course,  he  was  the  most  influential  man  in  the 
class. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  there  should  be  so  great 
a  lack  of  moral  courage  among  those  who  profess 
to  be  governed  solely  by  the  will  of  Grod.  It  is 
a  sad  thing  that  so  many  professing  Christians 
should  so  often  refrain  from  doing  that  which  is 
right,  and  should  so  often  do  that  which  is  posi- 
tively wrong,  from  slavery  to  public  opinion. 


For  Friends'  Reriew. 

Some  facts  relative  to  the  early  settlement  of 
Friends  in  North  Carolina,  the  emancipation 
of  their  Slaves,  &c. 

The  writer  has  recently  come  into  possession 
of  an  old  manuscript  which  was  found  amongst 
the  papers  of  a  valuable  Friend  who  deceased  sev- 
eral years  since.  It  was  prepared  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meet' 
ing  ("  which  committee  transact  business  on  be- 
half of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  suffering  cases,") 
dated  on  the  15th  of  the  10th  month,  1808,  and 
signed  by  Francis  White,  Clerk  ^»-o  tempore. 
The  manuscript  is  entitled  "A  copy  of  the  infor- 
mation transmitted  by  the  Standing  Committe* 
to  Francis  X.  Martin  of  Newbern,  in  the  10th 
month,  1808." 

From  a  letter  attached  to  it,  addressed  to  F. 
X.Martin,  it  appears  that  he  had  called  upon 
Friends  "  for  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progree? 
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of  our  Society  in  North  Carolina,  the  time  of| 
their  emancipating  their  slaves,  their  persecu- 
tions under  it,  &c.,"  and  "  also  for  something 
relating  to  John  Archdale,  Deputy  Grovernor," 
— but  the  letter  states  "  we  have  not  found  any 
account  of  him  in  our  records,  nor  have  discover- 
ed in  whose  hands  his  writings  are  likely  to 
be." 

From  other  sources  we  find  that  John  Arch- 
dale  was  a  wealthy  and  honest  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  of  Chipping  Wy  -ombe,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  Eng.,  who  had  become  by  pur- 
chase one  of  the  eiijht  proprietaries  of  Carolina, 
and  who  resided  for  several  years  in  the  colony, 
during  which  time  he  occasionally  addressed  let- 
ters to  Greorge  Fox,  some  of  which  are  still  pre- 
served, Csee  Bowden's  History,  vol.  1,  page  415.) 
In  the  year  1694  he  was  elected  Governor,  by 
the  Proprietaries,  to  succeed  Seth  Sother,  a  co- 
proprietor,  whose  administration  had  given  great 
dissatisfaction  to  the  colonists,  by  whom  he  was 
deposed  and  banished  from  the  colony.  The 
"  peaceful  Archdale,"  as  Bancroft  calls  him, 
(vol.  3,  page  16)  encouraged  emigration,  "pledg- 
ed freedom  of  conscience,"  acknowledged  that 
the  emigrants  "  should  expect  an  enlargement 
of  their  native  rights  in  the  wilderness  country," 
encouraged  friendship  with  the  Indians,  and  pro- 
tected them  from  kidnappers.  During  his  admin- 
istration, "  the  fame  of  Carolina,  the  American 
Canaan,  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  began 
to  increase,"  and  emigrants  "  were  allured  to 
that  region,  that  now  stood  circumstanced  with 
the  honor  of  a  true  English  government,  zealous 
for  the  increase  of  virtue  as  well  as  outward 
trade  and  business."  After  an  administration  of 
about  two  years  he  returned  to  England,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony 
voted  him  an  address  of  thanks,  in  which  they 
declared  that,  "  by  his  wisdom,  patience  and 
labor  he  had  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  a  most 
glorious  superstructure."  He  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  having  in  the  court  of  proprietors  re- 
monstrated against  the  law  establishing  the 
church  of  England  in  North  Carolina,  and  dis- 
franchising dissenters,  which  passed  in  1704, 
and  was  repealed  in  1706. 

The  Standing  Committee  further  state  in 
their  letter,  that  "  the  information  contained  in 
the  enclosed  sketches  has  been  collected  from 
authentic  accounts,  and  we  are  free  that  the 
substance  thereof  should  be  published  in  thy 
history,  if  thou  thinkest  proper."  It  would  be 
interesting  if  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Re- 
view could  inform  whether  such  a  history  was 
ever  published,  and  whether  it  contains  an  al- 
lusion to  Friends. 

The  narrative  states  that  George  Fox,  in 
company  with  William  Edmundson,  and  sever- 
al other  ministering  Friends,  sailed  from  Eng- 
land in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1671, 
and  after  spending  some  time  on  the  Islands  of 
Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  landed  in  Maryland  in 


I  the  beginning  of  the  year  1672,  from  whence 
George  Fox  went  northward  to  New  England, 
and  William  Edmundson  passed  through  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  province  were  a  few  of  our 
Society,  and  came  through  the  wilderness  into 
North  Carolina,  having  only  one  man  in  com- 
pany with  him.  Although  the  travelling  was 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  hostile  dispo-sition 
of  the  natives,  and  difficult  from  the  want  of 
roads  to  make  their  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness, yet  they  were  favored  to  pass  unhurt, 
and,  after  havingspent  one  night  in  the  rain,  in  the 
woods,  on  account  of  having  missed  the  path, 
to  reach  in  safety  the  house  of  a  member  of 
our  Society,  named  Phelps,  [in  William  Ed- 
mundson's  Journal  the  name  is  Henry  Phillips,] 
who  had  removed  with  his  family  from  New  Eng- 
land and  settled  on  the  south  west  side  of  the 
Perquimans  river.  The  Friend's  family  was 
much  rejoiced  at  meeting  them,  not  having  seen 
any  member  of  our  Society  in  seven  years.  The 
day  of  their  arrival  being  First  day,  their  neigh- 
bors were  collected  together,  and  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Friend's  house.  Several  of  those  col- 
lected "  appeared  to  have  so  little  regard  to  de- 
cency on  such  occasions  as  to  sit  down  in  meet- 
ing smoking  their  pipes."  Notwithstanding, 
such  was  the  power  attending  William  Edmund- 
son's  ministry,  that  several  of  those  present  were 
convinced  of  Friends'  principles.  The  narrative 
states  that  this  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
meeting  of  Friends  held  in  North  Carolina. 
After  that,  William  Edmundson  held  several 
meetings  in  that  vicinity,  one  of  which  was  on  the 
north  east  side  of  Perquimans  river,  at  the  house 
of  Francis  Toms,  [W.  Edmundson's  Journal 
has  it  Terns — Toms  is  probably  correct]  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  member  of  the  council,  who 
was  then  convinced  of  our  principles  and  joined 
our  Society,  and  a  meeting  continued  to  be  held 
at  his  house.  For  a  more  full  account  of  this 
journey  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Life  of  Wil- 
liam Edmundson,  see  Friends'  Library,  vol.  2, 
page  111 ;  also  for  an  account  of  his  second  visit 
to  the  same  State,  see  page  123.  See  also  Bow- 
den's History,  vol.  1,  pages  409  and  417,  which 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  facts  stated  in 
this  narrative. 

The  narrative  proceeds:  "  Soon  after  this  time 
George  Fox  passed  through  and  visited  the  peo- 
ple in  Perquimans  and  Pasquotank  Counties, 
and  a  considerable  number  joined  the  Society." 
[This  visit  occurred  in  the  year  1672,  see  George 
Fox's  Journal,  Philadelphia  Edition,  pages  458 
and  459.]  It  is  probable  that  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline in  these  parts  were  established  about  that 
time,  but  the  exact  date  cannot  be  ascertained 
"  as  the  first  minutes  are  not  found."  [Were 
minutes  kept  at  first?]  "  There  was  a  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Perquimans,  and  one  in  Pasquotank, 
which  constituted  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  al- 
ternately at  the  two  places.  A  Yearly  Meeting 
for  discipline  was  also  held  in  Perquimans." 
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The  Yearly  Meeting  continued  to  be  held  there 
until  about  the  year  1812  when  the  preponder- 
ance of  Friends  in  the  western  part  of"  the  State 
caused  its  removal  to  New  Garden,  where  it  had 
been  held  alternately  with  Perquimans  several 
years  previously,  and  it  has  since  been  continued 
to  be  held  there. 

We  believe  its  minutes  are  still  preserved  as 
far  back  as  1709. 

After  this  there  is  a  blank  in  the  narrative 
until  the  year  1745,  a  period  of  about  70  years, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  no  facts  are 
preserved  in  reference  to  the  Society  in  North 
Carolina  during  that  period.  The  narrative  states 
that  about  the  year  1745  some  Friends  who  were 
settled  at  Core  Sound,  and  some  on  the  waters  of 
Cape  Fear,  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  soon  after  Monthly  Meetings  were 
held  at  those  places ;  and  in  the  year  1748  a 
Monthly  Meeting  was  substituted  at  Falling 
Creek  in  Johnston  County.  In  the  year  1750  a 
new  settlement  of  Friends  was  formed  at  Cane 
Creek,  and  soon  after  a  Monthly  Meeting  was 
held  there.  In  the  year  1759,  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing granted  to  Friends  at  Cane  Creek  and  New 
Garden,  the  privilege  of  holding  a  Quarterly 
Meeting,  a  considerable  number  of  Friends  hav- 
ing emigrated  to  the  western  part  of  the  State 
"  from  the  northward  and  eastward."  The  nar- 
rative also  states  that  "  some  time  after  the  first 
settlement  of  Friends  in  these  parts,  a  considera- 
ble number  removed  from  Nantucket  Island,  and 
settled  about  New  Garden."  This  emigration 
occurred  about  the  year  1773,  and  was  made  up 
of  a  hardy,  energetic  race  of  men,  who  thus  ex- 
changed the  hardships  and  perils  of  a  seafaring 
life,  and  a  residence  upon  that  sandy  and  barren 
Island,  for  the  delightful  climate  and  at  that 
time  productive  soil  of  this  new  and  wilderness 
country  so  far  removed  from  the  scenes  and  hab- 
its of  their  early  life.  Many  of  their  descend- 
ants are  now  scattered  through  the  Western 
States,  and  still  retain  some  of  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  character  of  their  ancestors,  and  almost 
universally  feel  a  deep  interest  in  and  attachment 
for  the  Island  which  was  the  home  of  their  fathers, 
little  inviting  as  it  may  appear  to  others. 

The  narrative  closes  its  meagre  account  of  the 
first  settlements  and  of  the  establishment  of 
meetings  with  the  remark,  "  Several  other  Quar- 
terly Meetings  have  since  been  settled  as  Friends 
have  increased,  and  our  Yearly  Meeting  now  (in 
1808)  is  composed  of  five  Quarterly  Meetings  in 
North  Carolina,  and  one  in  Tennessee.  The 
Eastern  Quarterly,  (in  North  Carolina,)  is  com- 
posed of  five  Monthly  Meetings,  one  in  Pasquo- 
tank, two  in  Perquimans,  and  two  in  Nortliamp- 
ton  Counties,  including  ten  public  First  day 
meetings  for  worship.  But  as  wc  keep  no  list 
of  the  names  of  our  members,  the  particular 
number  at  different  times  past  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained." C.  F.  C.  i 
[To  be  coacluJed.]  1 


A  VOICE  PROM  EtJINED  WALLS. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Owen,  American  Mis- 
sionary at  Allahabad. 

"  Our  mission  at  Futteypoor  is  deeply  indebt- 
ed to  that  good  man,  Robert  Tucker,  the  Judge 
of  that  place,  who  was  killed  there  in  June.  I 
visited  the  ruins  of  his  bungalow,  and  saw  on  the 
walls  of  his  sitting  room,  printed  in  large  letters, 
which  fire  and  water  had  not  obliterated,  on  one 
side  the  words  Fear  God,  on  another,  Love 
YOUR  Enemies,  on  a  third.  Prepare  for  Death. 
By  the  side  of  the  grand  trunk  road,  quite  unin- 
jured, stand  the  four  pillars  he  had  constructed, 
containing  tablets  with  inscriptions  from  the  Bi- 
ble. One  pair  contains  the  ten  commandments, 
in  Urdu  and  Hindi,  the  other  pair  the  portion  of 
Scripture  in  John  iii.  14 — 18,  also  in  Urdu  and 
Hindi.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
disturb  these,  although  almost  everything  else 
left  there  by  Europeans  was  most  wantonly  de- 
stroyed.   These  pillars  seem  a  sacred  legacy." 

The  above  scarcely  needs  comment.  What 
can  be  more  touching  than  the  simple  record 
given  of  a  Christian's  ruined  home,  with  its 
blackened  walls  still  bearing  witness  to  a  faith 
and  love  which  could  not  die  !  Oh,  that  the 
sentences.  Fear  God,  Love  your  Enemies,  Pre- 
pare  for  Death,  might  be  written  by  the  Spirit, 
upon-  each  of  our  hearts  !  Then,  even  if  death 
should  come  to  us,  as  it  came  to  the  Judge  of 
Futteypoor,  in  a  violent  and  startling  form,  we 
might  realize  the  truth  that  he  who  fears  God 
need  have  no  other  fearj  and  that  he  who,  through 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  seeks  to  make  life  a  pre- 
paration for  death,  will  find  death  but  the  thresh- 
old of  everlasting  life,  the  brief  passage  to  eter- 
nal glory. — Leisure  Hour. 


herschell's  visit  to  his  father-land. 

We  reached  Ancona  on  the  1st  of  April,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  2d  we  embarked  on  board 
of  an  Austrian  steamer.  One  of  our  fellow- 
passengers  was  a  Jew;  and  as  an  interview  on 
the  high  seas  is  not  liable  to  the  objections  that 
attend  reporting  an  interview  on  land,  I  may 
mention  that  I  had  much  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  him.  He  seemed  an  upright  and 
sincere  man,  and  entered  readily  into  conversa- 
tion with  mc.  One  evening,  after  the  other 
passengers  had  retired,  he  came  to  me  and  said, 
that  his  mind  had  been  very  much  disturbed  and 
unsettled  about  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  He 
had  always  been  taught  to  believe  that  before 
His  coming,  the  Jews  were  to  become  more  reli- 
gious; but  instead  of  this,  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  ungodly,  and  if  this  be  so,  will 
the  Messiah  ever  come?  I  told  him,  that  to  me, 
who  believe  He  ha.s  already  come,  as  the  one 
great  sacrifice  for  sin,  this  is  no  difficulty;  as  He 
himself  says  in  reference  to  His  second  coming  : 
"  \Vhen  the  Son  of  Man  comcth,  shall  he  find 
1  faith  on  the  earth  V    He  said  this  to  the  Jews, 
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and  it  is  literally  taking  place  among  them  ;  but 
God  is  not  leaving  Himself  without  witnesses,  as 
the  prophet  has  said,  "  Except  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
had  left  unto  us  a  very  small  remnant,  we  should 
have  been  as  Sodom,  and  we  should  have  been 
like  unto  Gomorrah."  This  small  remnant  of 
witnesses  consists  of  truly  religious  Jews,  who 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Messiah,  and 
walk  in  holiness  of  life.  I  then  asked  him  what 
he  meant  by  being  religious  ?  He  said,  putting 
on  the  phylacteries,  by  which  we  are  reminded  of 
God's  commandments ;  and  repeating  about  the 
sacrifices,  which  reminds  us  of  God's  pardoning 
mercy.  I  asked  him  what  Scriptural  authority 
there  was  for  putting  on  phylacteries  ?  He  seem- 
ed amazed  at  my  ignorance,  and  repeated  the 
passage  in  Deut.  v.  6,  8  :  "  And  these  words 
which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine 
heart,  and  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon 
thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between 
thine  eyes."  I  told  him  that  if  God  meant  the 
words  of  Moses  to  be  put  into  a  leather  case,  it 
ought  to  be  the  whole  books  of  Moses,  and  not 
merely  one  passage  from  them  ;  but  that  any  one 
giving  heed  to  the  spirit  of  that  chapter,  and  not 
to  the  mere  letter,  would  see  it  had  a  far  deeper 
meaning  than  binding  on  a  few  words  of  the  law 
to  the  forehead  and  arm ;  that  it  meant  the  laying 
up  of  God's  precepts  in  the  heart,  and  practising 
them  in  the  life  and  conversation.  He  still  in- 
sisted that  if  it  were  not  for  the  phylactery,  and 
other  outward  observances,  there  would  be  no 
religion  at  all  among  the  Jews ;  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  unlearned,  especially,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  many  outward  observances.  I  reminded 
him  that  one  of  the  blessing's  promised  at  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  is,  that  to  the  meek  or 
poor  the  good  tidings  of  salvation  are  to  be  an- 
nounced ;  and  that  the  ''  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
simple  one,  shall  not  err"  in  the  way  of  holiness. 
I  then  explained  to  him  how  the  pardoning  love 
of  God  is  seen  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  how  I  can 
behold  in  him,  Jehovah  tzidkenu,  the  Lord  our 
righteousness;  and  I  see  in  Him  my  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  He  said,  "  I  wish  I  could  be- 
lieve all  this ;  but  business  occupies  my  thoughts 
so  much,  that  I  have  no  time  for  thinking  on  these 
things ;  and  besides  this,  I  live  in  a  bigoted  Ro- 
man Catholic  country,  where  all  the  displays  of 
their  religious  ceremonies  are  very  offensive  to 
the  feelings  of  a  devout  Jew ;  and  if  I  wished 
to  become  a  Christian,  I  must,  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  become  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  I  have  seen 
so  much  wickedness  and  bigotry  among  the  Jews 
who  become  Romanists,  that  I  shrink  from  the 
idea  of  becoming  one  of  them."  He  then  re- 
lated to  me  several  eases  of  J ews  who  have  be- 
come Jesuits,  which  I  do  not  consider  myself  at 
liberty  to  repeat. 

We  left  Corfu  on  the  5th,  and  reached  Patras 
on  the  6th.  From  thence  we  proceeded  towards 
Athens,  and,  after  a  somewhat  rough  voyage, 
arrived  there  on  the  8th.    We  lost  no  time,  but 


went  immediately  to  the  Acropolis,  and  I  was 
overpowered  by  the  scene ;  it  surpassed  any 
thing  I  could  have  imagined.  The  labor  and 
art  which  are  displayed  there,  and  the  massive- 
ness  of  the  structures,  all  cry  aloud,  as  it  were, 
and  declare  the  former  glory  of  Athens.  From 
the  Acropolis  we  proceeded  to  Mars'  Hill,  where 
Paul  stood  before  the  wise  and  noble  of  Athens. 
Mars'  Hill  is  an  elevated  rock  standing  opposite 
the  Acropolis.  From  this  spot  Paul  had  a  full 
view  of  all  the  splendid  buildings  that  then 
adorned  Athens;  and  as  he  looked  on  their 
magnificent  temples,  of  which  the  Athenians 
were  proud,  "  his  spirit  was  stirred  in  him," 
when  he  saw  that  these  only  ministered  to 
their  idolatry,  and  he  said  to  them  :  "  God  that 
made  the  world,  and  all  things  therein,  seeing 
that  He  is  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  vividness  with  which  this 
address  of  Paul's  came  to  my  mind ;  and  how 
very  appropriate  it  is  there  felt  to  be.  And  if 
he  stood  there  now,  what  could  he  say  to  the 
Athenians?  Would  he  not  still  count  them  in 
all  things  "  too  superstitious  ?"  Would  he  not 
think  their  -worship  only  a  difiFerent  form  of 
idolatry ;  and  declare  that  the  God  he  served  is 
still  to  them  an  "  unknown  God  ?" 

I  looked  with  the  deepest  interest  on  the 
Corinthian  hills,  and  on  the  road  to  Corinth,  on 
which  Paul  travelled  when  he  departed  from 
Athens.  The  lively  feelings  with  which  we 
view  the  spots  that  have  been  trodden  or  inhabit- 
ed by  eminent  saints  of  God,  teach  us  how  easily 
these  feelings  may  grow  into  idolatry ;  how  easy 
it  is  to  begin  by  simply  commemorating  a  saint, 
and  end  in  worshipping  him.  But  how  would 
all  such  undue  veneration  be  rebuked  by  these 
holy  men  :  "  See  thou  do  it  not;  for  I  am  thy 
fellow-servant." 

We  arrived  at  Constantinople  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  April.  The  view 
of  the  city  from  the  water  is  indeed  magnificent. 
"  The  first  part  of  the  city  which  meets  the  view 
upon  entering  the  Bosphorus  from  the  south,  is 
called  Stamboul.  Here  the  massy  dome  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  graceful  minarets  of  every  kind, 
crowd  upon  the  sight.  Palaces,  mosques  and 
baths,  seem  to  be  without  number  in  this  re- 
nowned capital.  And  then  the  rich  verdant 
trees  that  surround  so  many  of  the  white  marble 
buildings,  and  the  clear  blue  sea,  which,  like  a 
deep,  full  river,  laves  the  shore  and  flows  up  the 
harbor,  combine  to  give  Constantinople  a  gorgeous 
beauty  which  is  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any  city 
in  the  world."  The  beauty,  however,  is  confined 
to  the  view  from  without.  Tn  the  interior,  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  filthy,  infested  to  a  most 
annoying  degree  by  dogs  that  belong  to  no  one, 
but  live  by  what  they  can  pick  up  in  the  streets, 
where  they  remain  day  and  night.  Through  the 
day  they  are  generally  asleep,  and  when  roused, 
or  driven  out  of  the  way,  are  \oo  lazy  to  bark, 
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but  go  to  sleep  again.  I  was  strongly  reminded 
by  them  of  the  Prophet's  description  of  unfaith- 
ful pastors — "  They  are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  can- 
not bark ;  sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to  slum- 
ber." Hateful  and  disgusting  as  those  wretched 
animals  are  in  the  eyes  of  men,  how  much  more 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God  are  selfish  and 
worldly-minded  men,  who  presume  to  call  them- 
selves pastors  of  Christ's  flock  !  At  night,  these 
dogs  go  howling  about  the  city,  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  the  Pf-almist — "  They  re- 
turn at  evening,  they  make  a  noise  like  a  dog, 
and  go  round  about  the  city." 

It  was  on  Sunday  morning  we  landed  at  Con 
stantinople,  and  after  breakfast  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  with  whom  we  had  travelled, 
called  to  take  us  to  worship  with  his  brethren.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  refreshing  season  to  join  in  prais- 
ing our  Heavenly  Father  with  these  dear  bre- 
thren, nearly  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary labor.  I  was  delighted  to  find  among 
them  Mr.  Schwartz,  a  Christian  Jew,  connected 
with  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews.  This  "  unity  of  spirit" 
is  indispensable  in  a  missionary  to  the  Jews. 
What  can  they  think  of  Christianity  if  they  see 
those  who  profess  it  standing  aloof  from  one 
another,  or  hear  one  sect  of  Christian  ministers 
denouncing  as  "  unauthorized  teachers"  others 
who  give  abundant  proof  of  piety,  ability,  and 
every  other  requisite  tor  missionary  or  ministerial 
work  ? 

(To  be  continaed,) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FODKTH  MONTH  30,  1859. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting — Con- 
cluded. Our  account  last  week  closed  with  the 
proceedings  of  Tliird-day.  At  the  opening  of  the 
sitting  on  Fourth-day  afternoon — there  having 
been  no  session  in  the  morning — the  Eeport 
from  the  Westtown  School  Committee  was  read  ; 
but  before  its  consideration  was  entered  upon,  a 
Friend  proposed  that  the  certificate  of  our  friend 
Robert  Lindsey  from  London  Yearly  Meeting 
should  be  read.  The  proposition  was  accom- 
panied by  some  exceedingly  appropriate  and 
conciliatory  remarks,  but  met  with  immediate 
opposition,  and  led  to  a  long  discussion,  which 
closed  with  the  rejection  of  the  certificate.  As 
this  result  may  have  important  bearings  upon 
the  future  relation  between  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  and  the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  it  is 
pi-oper  wo  should  enter  with  some  minute- 
ness into  tht  (grounds  of  the  opposition. 


E  E  V  I E  W. 

One  of  the  reasons  urged  against  the  reading 
of  the  certificate  was,  that  it  was  not  addressed 
to  this  Yearly  Meeting.  To  this  it  was  answer- 
ed, that  the  address  was  in  the  usual  form  of 
such  certificates,  and  similar  to  that  in  E.  L.'s  cer- 
tificate when  he  was  in  this  country  with  Eenjamin 
Seebohm.  Another  objection  strongly  pressed 
against  the  reading,  was  the  fact  that  the  certificate 
was  not  read  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  on  Seventh-day  preceding.  This,  at 
best,  could  be  only  a  secondary  reason — for  it  left 
untouched  the  ground  upon  which  the  meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  rejected  the  certificate. 
But  it  was  clearly  shown  that  that  meeting  had  no 
authority  to  decide  what  certificates  should  be 
read  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  nor  to  withhold  any 
certificates  from  it.  The  rule  of  discipline  in 
respect  to  the  reading  of  certificates  in  the  Year- 
ly Meeting,  was,  at  the  request  of  several  Friends, 
read  by  the  Clerk,  and  is  in  these  words : — "  The 
certificates  of  such  Friends,  members  of  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  who,  from  a  religious  concern, 
are  drawn  to  attend  this,  are  to  be  read  herein." 
It  is  evident  from  this,  that  if  a  member  of  another 
Yearly  Meeting  is  present  in  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing under  religious  concern,  and  is  permitted  to 
attend  it,  his  certificate  must  be  read.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Discipline,  nor  in  the  records  or 
practice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  previous  to  the 
separation  in  New  England,  that  can  authorize 
or  justify  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
in  its  attempt  to  judge  for  the  Yearly  Meeting 
what  certificates  shall  not  be  read.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  provision  made  in  the  Disci- 
pline for  the  reading  of  any  certificates  whatever 
in  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
and,  that  meeting,  as  well  as  all  other  meetings 
of  ministers  and  elders,  is  expressly  prohibited 
[p.  97]  from  interfering  with  the  business  of  any 
meeting  for  discipline,  and,  of  course,  has  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  business  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  Soon  after  the  secession  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  certificates  of  several  members  of  that 
Yearly  Meeting  were  refused  to  be  read  in  our 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and 
also  withheld  from  those  members  during  their 
attendance  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself,  so  that 
they  were  unable  to  present  them  to  that  body. 
But  these,  and  all  subsequent  similar  cases,  were 
violations  of  the  Discipline,  and  are  of  no  force 
as  precedents  for  the  rejection  of  Eobert  Lind- 
sey's  certificate.    This  objection  to  the  reading 
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of  his  certificate  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  was, 
therefore,  like  the  first,  destitute  of  weight  and 
validity. 

Although  no  reference  is  made  in  the  Discipline 
to  the  reading,  in  the  Yearly  Meetingof  Ministers 
and  Elders,  of  the  certificates  of  members  of  other 
Yearly  Meetings  who  attend  it,  yet  such  reading 
is  manifestly  proper ;  and  as  that  meeting  always 
occurs  previous  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  they  are, 
from  this  fact  alone,  read  first  in  ,the  former. 
But,  neither  upon  these  grounds  nor  upon  any 
other,  has  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
a  right  to  assume  any  control  over  the  certificates 
of  members  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  who  are 
in  attendance  at  our  Yearly  Meeting  under  reli- 
gious concern. 

The  reading  of  the  certificate  was,  however, 
strenuously  opposed  upon  other  grounds.  It  was 
stated  that  Robert  Lindsey  had  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Ohio,  of  which  Jonathan 
Binns  is  Clerk,  and  had  thus  identified  himself 
with  those  whom  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
has  disowned  as  a  body  of  separatists;  and  that 
London  Yearly  Meeting  itself  holds  correspon- 
dence and  fellowship  with  that  body  ;  hence 
it  was  urged  that  the  certificate  could  not  be 
consistently  received.  Here  was  the  great  point 
of  difiioulty.  If  the  action  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  two  days  previous  was  right  in 
refusing  to  read  a  minute  sent  to  it  by  London 
Yearly  Meeting;  if  its  proceedings  have  been 
correct  in  acknowledging  the  "  Hoyle  Meeting" 
as  the  true  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio,  and  re- 
fusing fellowship  with  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting 
which  London  Yearly  Meeting  and  all  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings  have  acknowledged  as  such ; 
and  if  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  to  con- 
tinue in  this  position,  then,  indeed  it  cannot  fair- 
ly be  denied  that  there  would  be  an  inconsis- 
tency in  reading  this  certificate  or  any  other 
document  issued  under  the  authority  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  including  Lon- 
don, have  refused  epistolary  correspondence  with 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  on  account  of  the 
position  it  has  assumed  with  respect  to  the  "Hoyle 
Meeting and  while  this  condition  of  things 
remains,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  ,how  certifi- 
cates of  Ministry  or  membership  can  with  pro- 
priety pass  between  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet 
ing  and  those  Yearly  Meetings,  or  between  their 
respective  subordinate  Meetings. 
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But  many  of  the  members  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  are  extremely  dissatisfied  with  its 
present  condition,  and  are  anxious  that  it  should 
retrace  those  steps  which  have  brought  it  audita 
subordinate  Meetings  into  anarchy,  rendering 
some  of  the  most  important  requisitions  of  the 
Discipline  of  no  efi'ect,  and  preventing  Chris- 
tian fellowship  and  correspondence  with  the 
brethren  of  other  Yearly  Meetings.  They  would, 
therefore,  gladly  receive  their  divinely  commis- 
sioned brother,  who,  in  the  love  of  theGrOspel,  is 
going  into  the  "  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city," 
and  searching  the  "  highways  and  hedges  "  of  the 
earth,  that  the  "  great  supper  "  and  the  house  of 
his  Lord  may  be  filled  with  guests.  But  noth- 
ing could  induce  the  controlling  parties  in  the 
meeting  to  change  their  course,  and  the  certifi- 
cate was  not  read  !  This  result,  after  a  long  and 
full  discussion  of  the  subject,  sorrowfully  con- 
firms the  opinion  we  expressed  last  week,  that 
there  is  little,  if  any  ground  to  hope  that  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  asatp)Tesent  constituted, 
will  ever  resume  its  correspondence  with  London 
or  any  other  Yearly  Meeting. 

Fifth-Day.  Meetings  for  worship  were  held 
in  the  several  meeting  houses  in  the  forenoon, 
and  a  session  in  the  afternoon  concluded  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  A  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Appeal,  made  a  Re;  ort  confirming  the 
judgment  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. The  "  Indian  Committee  "  gave  a  favora- 
ble statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  un- 
der its  care,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Reports 
were  read  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  respecting 
education,  and  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  as  a 
drink,  and  those  subjects  were  again  directed  to 
the  continued  attention  of  Quarterly  and  Month- 
ly Meetings. 

Married,  On  the  16th  ult.,  at  Friends' Meeting,  Su- 
gar Grrove,  Hendricks  County,  Ind.,  Enoch  S.  Pear- 
son to  Edith  Stanley,  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Eu- 
nice Stanley. 

 ,  On  the  14th'iiist.,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Sugar 

Grove,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind.,  Samuel  J.  Hadley,  of 
White  Lick  Monthly  Meeting,  Morgan  Co.,  Ind.,  to 
LosADA  A.  Bbown,  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  Second  mo.  15th,  1859,  in  Polk  Co.,  Iowa, 
Adam  Adamson,  a  member  of  Three  Rivers  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Warren  Co.,  luwa,  aged  36  years. 

 ,  At  Fairhaven,   Mass.,  on  the  18th  inst., 

Humphrey  Kempton,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  Suddenly,  nearlndianola.  Warren  Co.,  Iowa, 

on  the  6th  inst.,  Samuel  IVl endenhall,  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Three  Rivers  Monthly 
Meeting. 
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Died,  Suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  2d 
mo.,  1859,  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefierson  Co.,  Ohio, 
Peancis  Lcpton,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  a  mem- 
ber of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  6th  of  12th  mo.,  1858,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  nephew,  Robert  Lupton,  Rdth  Lhptok, 
in  the  73d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Short  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  16th  inst.,  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 

Mahlon  Bateman,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  a  mem- 
ber of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

During  his  illness  he  manifested  much  patience, 
and  forcibly  impressed  it  on  his  brothers  and  sisters 
not  to  put  off  tlip,  work  of  the  soul's  salvation  to  a 
death  bed.  He  has  left  to  his  friends  the  consoling 
belief  that  his  end  was  peace. 

 ,  In  Salem,  Iowa,  on  the  23d  of  3d  mo.,  1859, 

Chakles  Glovee,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  an 
esteemed  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 

 ,  In  Brunswick,  Maine,  1st  mo.  14th,  1859, 

Cake  Vaekey,  an  esteemed  member  of  Durham 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

The  fore  part  of  his  illness,  which  was  a  protracted 
one,  was  at  times  attended  with  great  physical  suf- 
fering,, which  he  endured  with  exemplary  patience, 
and  Christian  resignation.  But  for  some  time  before 
his  close,  his  sufferings  were  comparatively  small;  he 
seemed  sensible  othis  approaching  dissolution,  spoke 
of  the  peace  and  quietness  of  mind  he  was  favored  to 
enjoy,  said  he  saw  nothing  in  his  way,  and  could 
say  "  thy  will.  Oh!  Lord  be  done."  His  speech 
was  much  impaired  the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  yet 
it  was  evident  he  was  oft  engaged  in  prayer  and 
praise  to  the  Most  High. 

He  passed  away  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep- 

•  ,  In  Westbrook,  near  Portland,  Maine,  2d  mo. 

1st,  1859,  David  Winslow,  a  worthy  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

This  dear  Friend  will  probably  be  remembered  by 
Friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  many  a 
weary  traveller  has  found  a  quiet  resting  place  under 
his  roof,  and  he  never  appeared  happier  than  when 
surrounded  by  his  Friends,  or  administering  to  their 
wants,  nor  was  his  hospitality  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  Society,  but  embraced  the  deserving 
of  all  classes  without  distinction. 

Death  was  not  an  unlocked  for  messenger  to  him  ; 
he  often,  particularly  of  latter  time,  spoke  of  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  and  when  the  undeniable  mes- 
senger drew  near,  he  appeared  to  have  no  wish  to  re- 
main longer  here  than  to  feel  a  full  assurance  that 
his  end  would  be  peace ;  which  we  fully  believe  was 
mercifully  granted,  although  for  a  time  the  poor  mind 
was  disturbed  with  doubtful  fears  and  discourage- 
ments, but  on  taking  leave  of  his  surviving  partner, 
he  assured  her  all  was  right,  and  quietly  passed 
away. 


MEMOIR  OP  ELIZABETH  T.  KING, 

with  Extracts  from  her  Journal  and  Letters.  Pub- 
lished by  Armstrong  &  Berry,  Baltimore,  price  35 
/  cents.  For  sale  by  them,  and  by  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood, 
389  Broadway  New  York,  Wm.  Macniven,  office  of 
Friends'  Review,  and  U.  Hunt  &  Son,  North  4th  St. 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 

In  a  small  family  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  woman  Friend  to  take  charge  of,  and  instruct 
two  young  children.  To  a  suitable  person,  a  fair 
salary  with  the  comforts  of  a  home  would  be  offered. 

Address  H.  at  the  office  of  the  Friends'  Review. 
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A  situation  is  wanted  by  a  young  woman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  as  Teacher  in 
a  primary  school,  or  of  a  class  of  small  children  in  a 
family. . 

Apply  at  the  office  of  Friends'  Review. 
4th  mo.  23. 


OAK  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will  commence 
on  the  31st  of  5th  month  next,  and  will  continue  nine 
weeks,  under  the  charge  of  Albert  K.  Smiley,  as  Prin- 
cipal. 

Tuition  and  boarding  for  half  the  term  will  be  re- 
quired in  advance. 

Tlie  Boarding  House  in  connection  with  the  School, 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  James  Van  Blarcom,  Su- 
perintendent, and  Lydia  Ellen  Cole,  Matron,  where 
board  will  be  furnished  on  very  reasonable  terms, 
and  every  necessary  attention  paid  to  the  cluldren 
of  Friends  and  others  who  may  attend. 

For  admission,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Principal  or  Superintendent,  at  Vassalboro',  Maine. 

On  behalf  of  Board  of  Managers, 

Geo.  Richardson,  Clerk. 

4th  mo.  18,  1858. 


HAVEREORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room, 
Arch  street,  on  Second-day  afternoon.  Fifth  mo.  9th, 
1859,  at  4  o'clock. 

Chaeles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

4th  mo.  16—4  t. 


Books  published  by  the  "Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge," 
and  for  sale  at  their  Office,  No.  109  north  Tenth  St., 
Philadelphia : 

If  mailed. 

A  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Fry   14  cts.  19  cts. 

A  Selection  from    the  Epistles  of 

George  Fox  14  "     19  " 

The  Life  of  Margaret  Fox,  wife  of 

Geo.  Fox  14  "     19  " 

Vif^ws  of  American  Slavery  a  Century 

Ago    15  "     21  " 

Youthful  Pilgrims  15  "     21  " 

A  Sr'lec  ion  from  the  Letters  of  Isaac 

Penington   15  "     21  " 

Rimbles  of  a  Naturalist,  and  Life  of 

the  Author,  Dr.  Godman   15  "     21  " 

A  Memoir  of  William  Penn   17  "     24  " 

A  Memoir  of  Maria  Fox   17  "     23  " 

A  Memoir  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  and  his 

visit  to  the  Pacific  Isles   20  "     28  " 

Aunt  Jane's  Verses  for  Children,  il- 
lustrated    20  "     26  " 

Persons  wishing  to  order  any  of  the  above  works 

by  ma  1,  should  enclose  the  price,  including  postage, 

addi  tssed  to  Wm.  Macniven,  Agent, 

Box  2149,  P.  O.  Philada.,  Pa. 


now  LINNyEUS  BECAME  A  BOTANIST. 

He  was  hardly  four  years  old  when  he  chanced 
to  accompaay  his  f;;ther  to  a  rural  fete  at  Moklen  ; 
and  in  the  evening,  it  being  a  pleasant  season  of 
the  year,  the  guests  seated  themselves  on  the 
flowery  turf  and  listened  to  the  good  pastor,  who 
entertained  tliera  with  remarks  on  the  names  and 
properties  of  the  plants  which  grew  around  them, 
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showing  them  the  roots  of  Sucissa,  Tormentilla, 
Orchides,  etc.  The  little  Carl  attended  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  to  all  he  saw  and  heard,  and 
"  from  that  time  never  ceased  harassing  his 
father  with  questions  about  the  name,  qualities, 
and  nature  of  every  plant  he  met  with an  un- 
looked-for result  of  the  evening  lecture,  and 
which  seems  to  have  cost  the  worthy  man  no 
small  trouble,  for  the  child  (not  unlike  other 
children,  for  that  matter)  "  very  often  asked 
more  than  his  father  was  able  to  answer in 
addition  to  which  he  used  hurriedly  to  forget  all 
he  had  learned,  and  especially  the  names  of  the 
plants.  To  cure  him  of  this  mischievous  habit 
of  inattention,  his  father  refused  to  answer  his 
questions,  unless  he  would  promise  to  remember 
what  was  told  him,  which  judicious  arrangement 
brought  a  speedy  and  effectual  cure ;  insomuch 
that  he  tells  us  he  ever  afterwards  retained  with 
ease  whatever  he  heard.  Besides  this  retentive- 
ness  of  memory,  he  possessed  an  astonishing 
quickness  of  sight — an  almost  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  the  study  of  his  favorite  science. 
When  the  boy  was  eight  years  old,  a  separate 
plot  of  ground  was  assigned  to  him  by  his  father, 
which  was  called  "  Carl's  Garden,"  and  which  he 
soon  stored  with  collections  of  plants  and  wild 
flowers  gathered  from  the  woods  and  fields  around 
his  dwelling.  At  the  same  time  he  introduced 
a  variety  of  weeds — a  treasure  which  it  after- 
wards cost  his  father  no  small  pains  to  eradicate 
from  his  flower-beds.  The  enterprising  youngster 
even  tried  the  experiment  of  establishing  a  swarm 
of  wild  bees  and  wasps  in  the  garden,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  devastating  war  waged  against  the 
domestic  hives. — "  Brightwell's  Life  of  Lin- 
nseus." 

For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  WATER  FOWLS  OF  THE  WEST. 
FOR  THE  YOUTHFUL  READERS. 

The  water  fowls  of  the  Western  States  do  not 
appear  to  difi'er  very  widely  from  their  congeners 
of  the  East,  but  the  much  greater  number  of 
them  in  the  West  must  be  striking  to  every  ob- 
server who  has  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
two  sections  of  country. 

A  few  days  since  my  attention  was  taken  by  a 
bird  of  unusual  spread  of  wing,  soaring  aloft; 
but  whether  eagle,  vulture,  swan,  or  pelican,  it 
was  not,  at  first  sight,  easy  to  determine ;  a  few 
minutes  wore,  however,  enough  to  settle  that 
point.  After  some  "  circumfluence,"  or  "  great 
compass  sailing,"  the  bird  came  down,  down, 
down  from  its  dizzy  height,  till  it  reached  the 
centre  of  a  pond  and  joined  the  company  of  two 
others  that  I  had  not  at  first  noticed.  They  were 
too  large  for  ducks,  larger  even  than  geese,  and 
their  elevated  heads  suggested  that  they  were 
swans.  They  soon  took  flight  again,  and  I  was 
not  near  enough  to  see  distinctly  the  color  of 
their  plumage,  but  I  apprehend  the  following 
account,  which  I  have  culled  from  several  au- 
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thors,  is  correct  as  applied  to  these  and  other  wa- 
ter fowls  common  in  the  West.  Swans,  geese, 
ducks  of  a  great  many  kinds,  herons,  cormorants, 
pelicans,  and  sand-hill  cranes  are  the  common 
and  well  known  migrating  water  fowls  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  The  noise  of  their  countless 
flocks  as  they  journey  through  the  air  in  the 
spring,  to  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  in  autumn  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
one  of  the  most  familiar  sounds  to  the  ear  of  an 
inhabitant  of  the  West,  and  one  of  his  stronges 
and  pleasantest  associations  with  spring  and  au- 
tunm.  The  noise  of  migrating  geese  and  ducks 
at  these  periods,  is  also  familiar  to  the  ear  of  an 
Atlantic  inhabitant.  That  of  the  swans,  pelicans, 
and  cranes  is  peculiar  to  this  valley.  The  tame 
swan  is  well  known  for  its  stateliness  and  bril- 
liant white,  but  the  wild  swan,  or  Hooper,  (Anas 
cygnus),  is  distinguished  from  the  tame  species 
by  having  the  cere,  or  naked  skin  at  the  base  of 
its  bill,  yellow  and  not  black,  and  in  being  of 
smaller  size. 

These  birds  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  color  of  the 
wild  swan  is  not  white  like  the  tame  bird,  but 
along  the  back  and  tips  of  the  wings,  of  an  ash 
color.  But  these  are  slight  differences  compared 
to  what  are  found  upon  dissection.  In  the  tame 
swan,  the  windpipe  sinks  down  into  the  lungs  in 
the  ordinary  manner ;  but  in  the  wild,  after  a 
wonderful  contortion,  like  what  is  found  in  the 
crane,  it  enters  through  a  hole  formed  in  the 
breast-bone;  and  being  reflected  therein, returns 
by  the  same  aperture  ;  and  being  contracted  into 
a  narrow  compass  by  a  broad  and  bony  cartilage, 
it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  which,  before 
they  enter  the  lungs,  are  dilated,  and,  as  it  were, 
swollen  out  into  two  cavities. 

As  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  difi"erence 
of  conformation,  so  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
accounts  of  the  ancients  with  the  experience  of 
the  moderns,  concerning  the  vocal  powers  of  this 
bird.  The  tame  swan  is  one  of  the  most  silent 
of  all  birds,  and  the  wild  one  has  a  note  extremely 
loud  and  disagreeable.  It  is  probable  the  con- 
volutions of  the  windpipe  may  contribute  to  the 
clangor  of  it,  for  such  is  the  harshness  of  its 
voice,  that  the  bird  from  hence  has  been  called 
the  "  Hooper."  It  is  said,  that  in  the  present 
race  of  swans  there  is  not  the  smallest  degree  of 
melody,  yet  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  anti- 
quity that  it  was  a  most  melodious  bird.  There 
were,  however,  some  savans  who  doubted  it,  and 
from  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  it 
appears  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  took  up  one  side 
of  the  question,  while  Pliny  and  Virgil  defended 
the  other.  But  whether  the  Greek  philosophers 
or  their  opponents  were  the  successful  pleaders 
we  may  leave  for  the  present,  while  we  say  a 
word  more  about  the  modern,  or  rather  the  Ameri- 
can wild  swan. 

Its  migrating  phalanxes  are  in  perfect,  regular 
form,  like  that  of  the  geese,  which  is  two  sides 
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of  a  triangle,  the  point  where  the  two  sides  meet 
being  foremost,  dividing  the  air  as  a  plow  does 
the  earth.  They  sometimes  join  flocks,  and  fly 
intermixed  with  each  other.  Their  noise  on  the 
wing,  is  like  the  distant  sound  of  a  U'umpet. 

Of  the  skins  of  the  swan,  which  are  used  in 
England  with  the  down  upon  them,  for  muffs, 
tippets,  and  powder  puffs,  the  inhabitants  of  Ice- 
land and  Kamschatka  make  garments  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  The  North  American  Indians  weave 
the  down  into  ornamental  dresses,  and  form  the 
large  feathers  into  caps  and  plumes  to  decorate 
the  heads  of  their  warriors. 

Now,  perhaps,  some  may  enquire  what  moral 
lesson  can  we  learn  from  this  or  any  other  ac- 
quaintance with  natural  history  ?  Let  us  look 
at  the  adaptation  so  con.spicuous,  when  viewing 
water  fowls  in  connection  with  the  two  elements, 
air  and  water,  in  which  they  seem  so  much  at 
home — the  webbed-foot  to  paddle  with  and  the 
wide  spreading  wings  to  fly  with, — so  appropriate 
indeed,  do  they  appear,  that  the  belief  of  their 
creation  by  a  Being  of  transcendent  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  is  readily  accepted  by  minds  in  a 
healthy  condition.  That  MiV/ forms  one  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  connection  between  the  won- 
derful works  that  a,re  seen,  and  the  still  more 
wonderful  Authorthat  is  unseen.  The  intellectual 
eye,  when  not  blinded  by  skepticism  or  dimmed 
by  bigotry,  can  see  not  only  "  three,"  but  "  a 
cloud  of  witnesses"  that  "  agree  in  one"  testi- 
mony, that  "  the  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord  that  "  His  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  His  works ;"  and  the  reverential  response 
echoed  back  from  the  soul,  is  "  Lord,  what  is 
man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of 
man,  that  thou  visitest  him?" 

Another  lesson  these  various  species  of  water 
fowls  teach  us,  that  is  forhearanee.  I  have  ob- 
served no  signs  of  monopoly  among  them, — no 
water-monopoly,  no  air-monopoly,  no  landmonoj}- 
oly.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  they  are 
in  advance  of  the  present  generation  of  men  in 
the  value  these  put  upon  the  injunction,  ^[freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  reminding  one  of 
what  has  been  .so  well  said  of  "  the  blessed  days 
of  primitive  Christianity,  when  the  liberty  of  the 
spirit  triumphed  over  all  obstructions  ;  when  in 
the  congregation,  all  might  prophesy  and  all  be 
edified."  May  it  be  ever  your  concern,  as  you 
take  your  places  upon  the  stage  of  active  life,  so 
to  live  as  to  be  true  exponents  of  the  teaching  of 
Him  who  has  taught  us  to  pray,  "  forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  icefornive  them  that  trespass  against 


PROTECTION  OF  YOUNG  DEER. 
An  old  Canadian  hunter  declares  that  the 
reason  why  the  wild  deer  were  not  all  killed  when 
young,  (as  they  breed  once  a  year,  and  arc  always 
surrounded  by  other  animals  which  prey  upon 
them,  as  dogs,  wolves,  bears,  panthers,  etc.,)  is, 
that  "  no  dog  or  other  animal  can  smell  the  track 
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of  a  doe  or  fawn,  while  the  latter  is  too  young  to 
take  care  of  itself!"  He  stated  that  he  had  often 
seen  it  demonstrated.  He  had  taken  his  dogs 
over  the  ground  where  he  had  just  before  seen 
them  pass,  and  they  would  take  no  notice  of  the 
track,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  follow  when 
taken  to  the  spot,  while  they  would  instantly 
discover  the  track  of  any  deer  not  having  young 
ones.  This  is  but  one  proof  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  Creator's  laws  to  preserve  life  when  it  most 
needs  protection. 


From  the  Washington  Union. 
INTERESTING  FROM  JAPAN. 

The  subjoined  narrative  of  the  visit  of  Town- 
send  Harris,  United  States  Consul  for  Japan, 
to  Yeddo,  and  the  presentation  of  the  letter  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  will  be  read  with  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  everything  connected  with 
our  relations  with  the  E-^stern  World.  These 
letters,  written  with  conversational  freedom,  and 
not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  we  are  gratified 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers : 

U.  S.  Consulate  General, 
Simoda,  Japan,  July  2,  1858. 

My  dear   :   You  are  aware  that  I 

brought  with  me  to  this  country  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  In  the  month  of 
October,  1856,  I  wrote  to  the  government  of 
Yeddo  that  I  wished  to  go  to  that  city  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  the  letter  with  which  I  had 
been  intrusted.  It  would  not  interest  you  to  read 
an  account  of  the  various  means  used  by  the  Jap- 
anese to  induce  me  to  deliver  the  letter  at  Simo- 
da, nor  to  read  an  account  of  the  negotiations 
thereupon,  which  were  spun  out  for  some  ten 
months.  At  last,  finding  that  I  could  not  be 
moved  from  my  original  determination,  they 
yielded  all  the  points  at  issue,  and  agreed  that 
I  should  go  to  Yeddo,  and  deliver  the  letter,  at  a 
public  audience,  to  the  Emperor.  Tliis  was  a 
decided  success,  and  I  drew  favorable  omens  from 
this  removal  of  the  great  barrier  which  had  hith- 
erto prevented  a  personal  communication  with 
the  government.  More  than  two  months  were 
consumed  by  the  Japanese  in  making  their  prep- 
arations for  my  journey  and  fur  my  reception  at 
Yeddo.  I  was  informed  that  the  Emperor  had 
given  orders  that  I  should  receive  the  same  hon- 
ors as  are  paid  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  as  well 
on  the  road  as  in  the  towns  and  villages  through 
which  I  would  pass.  T  was  told  that  the  vice- 
governor  of  Simoda  would  attend  me,  in  the 
character  of  a  courier,  and  that  he  would  implic- 
itly obey  all  my  instructions. 

My  train  numbered  some  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty persons,  composed  of  guards,  (iny  own),  norri- 
mon  bearers,  cooks,  grooms,  shoe  bearers,  cane- 
bearers,  fan-bearers,  and  last,  though  not  least,  a 
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standard  bearer,  and  a  large  number  of  coolies. 
I  performed  the  journey  partly  on  horseback  and 
partly  in  a  noriiuion,  which  is  the  Japanese 
name  for  a  palanquin. 

The  Japanese  norrimon  will  compare  with 
the  celebrated  iron  cages  of  Cardinal  Balne  of 
France,  in  which  the  poor  inmate  could  neither 
lie  down  nor  stand  up.  In  the  norrimon  the 
Japanese  kneel  and  place  their  feet  close  togeth- 
er, aud  then  sit  on  their  heels  ;  if  they  wish  to 
repose  themselves,  they  lean  forward,  and  rest 
the  chin  upon  their  knees,  so  that  the  body 
and  limbs  form  three  horizontal  folds  or  plies — 
a  position  that  they  assume  and  keep  without 
annoyance,  from  long  practice,  and  from  the 
great  flexibility  of  their  joiots,  but  which  is  al- 
most unattainable  by  a  white  man,  and  is  abso- 
lutely unendurable. 

I  had  a  norrimon  made  forme  seven  feet  long, 
and  in  it  I  put  a  mattress  and  pillows,  which  made 
it  as  comfortable  as  the  Indian  palanquin  ;  but 
of  all  the  modes  of  travelling,  the  camel,  the  el- 
ephant, and  the  palanquin  are  the  most  fa- 
tiguing. 

On  the  lovely  morning  of  Monday,  Nov.  23, 1 
started  for  the  long  desired  goal  of  my  wishes— 
Teddo.  Four  lads,  with  small  bamboo  wands, 
led  the  way  as  harbingers,and  their  voices  sound- 
ed quite  musical  as  they  sang  the  Japanese 
words,  for  "  clear  the  way,"  "clear  the  way," 
"  kneel  down,"  "  kneel  down."  Next  followed 
a  Japanese  officer  on  horse-back ;  then  came  a 
large  lackered  tablet,  bearing  my  name  and  my 
title  in  immense  Chinese  characters.  The  tablet 
was  supported  by  two  huge  transparent  lanterns, 
which  bore  similar  inscriptions.  Next  came 
a  stout  fellow,  bearing  the  "  stars  and  stripes," 
with  four  guards.  I  followed  either  on  horse- 
back or  in  my  norrimon,  and  attended  by  twelve 
guards.  Next  came  Mr.  Heuskin,  (interpreter,) 
and  after  him  I  do  not  recollect  how  it  was  ar- 
ranged, except  that  the  Vice  Governor  brought  up 
the  rear. 

For  the  first  three  days  the  route  was  entan- 
gled among  the  mountains  and  deep  ravines 
which  compose  the  peninsula  of  Idsu.  The 
path  (for  it  could  not  be  called  a  road)  was  nar- 
row, and  in  many  places  was  formed  by  cutting 
steps  in  the  Jufa  rocks,  and  sometimes  it  ran 
over  mountains  4,000  feet  high.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  I  reached  Ugasima,  and  as  I  emerged 
from  the  gorges  of  Mount  Amagi,  I  had  my  first 
view  of  "  Fusi  Yama,"  the  "Matchless  Moun- 
tain." The  sight  was  grand  beyond  descrip- 
tion. As  viewed  from  the  temple  at  Uga*ima, 
the  mountain  appears  to  be  entirely  isolated,  and 
shoots  up  in  a  glorious  and  perfect  cone  10,000 
feet  high  !  It  was  covered  with  snow,  and  in 
the  bright  sunlight  it  glittered  like  frosted  sil- 
ver. In  its  majestic  solitude  it  struck  me  as  being 
even  more  grand  and  imposing  than  the  celebrat- 
ed Dwhalgiri  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  For 
the  first  two  nights  I  was  lodged  in  temples, 
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which  had  been  fitted  up  for  me,  with  new  bath- 
rooms and  other  appliances  to  contribute  to  my 
comfort.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  I 
arrived  at  Missima,  a  town  on  the  To-ky-do,  or 
great  East  road,  and  from  thence  to  Yeddo,  the 
road  is  wide  and  good.  On  the  great  roads  of 
Japan  nice  buildings  are  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  princes  when  they  travel;  they 
are  called  Howjin  ;  and  it  was  in  them  that  I  had 
my  quarters  for  the  remainder  of  my  journey. 

On  my  arrival  at  one  of  these  buildings  the 
Vicc-Governor  would  hasten  to  compliment  me 
on  my  arrival,  and  ask  after  my  health.  On 
one  occasion  I  asked  him  to  come  into  the  house, 
but  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  dared  not 
do  it,  as  only  those  of  "exalted  rank"  could 
enter  a  Howjin  ;  yet  this  man  has  received  some 
thirty  steps  of  promotion,  wears  the  imperial 
arms  on  his  sleeve,  and  is  the  "  Leader  of  One 
Thousand  Stars" — i.  e.,  the  commander  of  one 
thousand  soldiers. 

My  first  day's  journey  on  the  To-ky-do  was 
over  the  mountain  Hacone,  which  is  some  4,500 
feet  high.  After  I  had  passed  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  and  had  descended  about  one  third  of 
the  way,  I  came  to  a  perfect  bijou  of  a  rest  house. 
Everything  was  in  miniature.  The  house  was 
new,  and  nothing  could  exceed  its  neatness.  A 
miniature  garden  adorned  the  rear;  the  trees 
were  dwarfed  to  the  smallest  of  possible  sizes. 
Here  were  tiny  temples  and  grottoes,  and  bridges 
so  petite  that  nothing  heavier  than  a  fairy  could 
walk  over  thorn.  A  canal  and  fish-pond,  paved 
with  snow-white  pebbles,  were  tilled  with  water 
of  crystal  clearness ;  the  gold  and  silver  fish, 
however,  were  of  enormous  size,  some  being 
quite  two  feet  long,  and  a  gray-headed  old  carp 
appeared  to  be  the  patriarch  of  the  finny  family. 

The  passage  of  Mount  Hacone  wa«  not  com- 
pleted until  after  nightfall;  but  I  did  not  regret 
being  belated,  as  it  afforded  me  the  novel  sight 
of  my  train  brilliantly  lighted  by  a  large  number 
of  huge  bamboo  torches.  As  the  train  twisted 
and  turned  among  the  descents  of  the  mountain, 
it  looked  like  the  tail  of  a  huge  fiery  dragon. 
On  reaching  the  plain  I  was  met  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  city  of  Odowara  and  a  whole  army  of 
lanterns,  of  all  imaginable  sizes  and  colors,  each 
being  decorated  with  the  arms  of  its  owner,  and 
the  whole  forming  an  ensemble  that  was  lively 
and  pleasing.  I  passed  Sunday,  the  'J9th  of 
November,  at  Kawasaki.  This  is  the  town  that 
Captain  Bittinger  reached  when  he  made  his 
celebrated  dash  at  Yeddo.  (See  Commodore  Per- 
ry's Journal  of  the  Japan  Expedition.)  From 
my  first  arrival  in  Japan  up  to  the  present  day  I 
have  refused  to  transact  any  business  onSunday. 
I  soon  got  the  Japunese  to  understand  my  mo- 
tive, and  I  am  sure  it  has  increased  their  respect 
for  me. 

The  roads  were  all  repaired  and  cleanly  swept 
on  the  whole  of  my  route  before  I  passed  ;  bridges 
were  put  in  order,  and  many  new  ones  built ; 
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all  travel  on  the  road  was  stopped,  so  that  I  did 
not  see  those  crowds  of  travellers,  priests,  nuns, 
&c.,  des-cribed  by  Kempfer ;  the  shops  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages  were  closed,  (except  cook- 
shops  and  tea-houses,)  and  the  inhabitants,  clad 
in  their  holiday  clothes,  knelt  on.  mats  spread  in 
front  of  their  houses;  not  a  sound  was  heard, 
nor  a  gesture  indicative  of  curiosity  seen ;  all 
was  respectful  silence.  The  people  were  ordered 
to  cast  down  their  eyes,  as  I  passed,  as  I  was  too 
high  even  to  be  looked  at;  but  this  order  was 
only  partially  obeyed,  for  the  dear  daughters  of 
Eve  would  have  a  peep,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. The  authorities  of  the  towns  and  villages 
met  me  at  their  boundaries,  and  saluted  me  by 
kneeling  and  "knocking  heads;"  they  then  led 
the  way  through  their  little  jurisdictions,  and 
took  leave  by  similar  prostrations. 

To  you,  who  know  me  so  well,  I  trust  I  need 
not  say  that  these  ceremonies  and  slavish  observ- 
ances but  ill  agreed  with  my  simple  habits,  and 
that  they  were  utterly  repugnant  to  my  sincere 
republican  principles.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  1 
knew  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  real  object 
of  my  mission  to  Yeddo,  did,  in  fact,  very  much 
depend  on  the  state  and  ceremony  which  were  ob- 
served on  my  journey,  and  which  would  attend 
my  entry  into  Yeddo.  Such  being  my  feelings 
and  opinions,  I  did  not^  on  the  one  hand,  de- 
mand any  of  these  honors,  nor,  on  the  other,  re- 
fuse them  when  oifered  to  me. 

On  Monday,  the  30th  of  November,  I  made 
my  entry  into  Yeddo.  My  followers  put  on  their 
camissimos,  or  dresses  of  ceremony,  decorated 
with  any  quantity  of  eagles. 

I  should  not  have  known  when  I  passed  the 
line  which  separates  Sinagana  from  Yeddo  had 
the  spot  not  been  pointed  out  to  me,  as  the  houses 
form  a  continuous  street  for  some  miles  before  you 
reach  the  actual  boundary  of  the  city.  From  the 
gateby  which  lentered  the  city  to  my  quarters  was 
about  seven  miles.  The  streets  of  Yeddo  are  di- 
vided into  sections  of  100  yards  by  gates  and 
palisades  of  strong  timber.  This  enables  the 
police  to  isolate  any  portion  of  the  city,  or 
any  line  running  through  it,  and  thus  prevent 
the  assembling  of  crowds  or  mobs.  When  we 
approached  a  gate  it  was  opened,  and  as  soon  as 
the  rear  had  passed  through  it  was  closed.  The 
gates  of  all  the  cross  streets  were  also  kept  closed. 
I  could  see  immense  crowds  beyond  those  gates, 
but  the  people  on  our  actual  line  of  march  were 
those  only  that  occupied  the  buildings  on  the 
route.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  number 
that  assembled  was  prodigious.  The  centre  of 
the  way  was  kept  clear,  and  the  crowd  kept  back 
by  ropes  stretched  along  each  side  of  the  street. 
The  assemblage  was  composed  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions — the 
women  being  the  larger  number.  I  estimated 
the  two  lines  of  people  that  extended  along  the 
way,  frem  my  entrance  into  the  city  to  the  place 
provided  for  my  residence,  to  have  been  full 


300-000.  Yet  in  all  this  vast  concourse  I  did  not 
hear  a  word,  except  the  constant  cry  of  the  Har- 
bingers, Satu,  Satu  ! 

The  house  prepared  for  me  was  situated  with- 
in the  fourth  circle  of  the  castle,  or  aristocratic 
portion  of  the  city,  and  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date five  hundred  persons,  in  tbe  Japanese  man- 
ner. 

On  my  arrival  I  was  warmly  welcomed  by  my 
good  friend,  the  Prince  of  Sinano,  who  showed 
me  the  various  provisions  that  had  been  made 
for  my  accommodation  and  comfort,  and  which 
included  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  &c.  &c.,  none 
of  which  are  used  by  the  Japanese. 

The  following  day  the  Prince  of  Tamba  visited 
me  in  great  state.  He  said  he  came  as  a  "special 
ambassador"  from  the  Emperor  to  congratulate 
me  on  my  arrival,  and  to  ask  after  my  health. 
After  receiving  these  compliments,  and  making 
a  suitable  reply,  the  Prince  pointed  to  a  large 
box  which  he  said  was  a  present  to  me  from  his 
majesty.  I  found  the  box  contained  five  large  trays 
of  bon  bons,  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds. 

I  subsequently  visited  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Ilotta,  chief  of  the  great  Council  of  State  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  visit  was  a 
pleasant  one,  and  the  arrangements  for  my  audi- 
ence were  completed.  I  gave  the  Prince  a  copy 
of  my  intended  speech  to  the  Emperor,  and  be- 
fore I  left  he  gave  a  copy  of  the  reply  the  Empe- 
ror would  make  to  me.  By  this  arrangement, 
the  speeches  being  both  translated  beforehand, 
we  would  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  pre- 
sence of  interpreters  at  the  audience.  On  the 
Monday  week  after  my  arrival  I  set  out  for  the 
Palace.  My  train  blazed  out  in  new  silk  dresses, 
and  my  guard  wore  their  breeches  rolled  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  thigh.  You  must  know  that 
the  wearing  of  breeches  in  Japan  is  a  mark  of 
high  rank,  or,  if  worn  by  an  inferior,  that  he  is 
in  the  service  of  one  of  the  highest  rank;  so  that 
the  wearing  of  breeches  here  is  as  much  coveted 
as  it  is  said  to  be  in  certain  quarters  of  America, 
and  that  here  as  well  as  in  America  the  article  is  a 
type  or  enjblem  of  powerorauthority.  Anewflag, 
made  of  Japanese  crape,  was  carried  before  me. 
This  flag  is  the  first  foreign  banner  that  was  ever 
carried  through  this  great  city,  and  I  mean  to 
preserve  it  as  a  precious  relic.  The  distance 
from  my  residence  to  the  Palace  was  over  two 
miles.  On  arriving  at  the  bridge  over  the  third 
moat,  or  ditch,  all  my  train  left  their  horses  and 
norrimons  and  proceeded  on  foot.  I  continued 
in  my  norriraon,  and  was  carried  over  three 
moats,  and  through  as  many  fortified  gateways 
up  to  the  gate  of  the  Palace  itself  I  was  re- 
ceived at  the  entrance  by  two  chamberlains,  ^ho, 
having  "  knocked  head,"  comiucted  me  to  an 
apartment  where  1  found  a  chair  for  my  use. 
Tea,  bon-bons,  and  other  rofreshn.ents.  were  then 
offered  to  me.  A  large  number  of  the  Princes  came 
to  be  presented  to  me.  At  length  I  was  told  the 
Emperor  was  ready  to  receive  me.    I  passed 
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through  a  large  hall  in  which  some  300  to  400  of  I 
the  high  nobles  of  Japan,  all  dressed  in  their  court  [ 
dresses,  were  kneeling,  and  as  silent  and  as  mo- 
tionless as  statues;  and  from  this  hall  I  entered 
the  audience  chamber.  At  this  moment  a  cham- 
berlain called  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  "Merrican 
Ambassador,"  and  the  Prince  of  Sinano  threw 
himself  down  and  crawled  along  as  I  walked  in 
Mr.  Heusken,  my  secretary,  who  carried  the 
President's  letter,  halted  at  the  entrance.  I  ad- 
vanced up  the  room,  making  three  bows  as  I 
proceeded,  and  halted  at  the  head  of  two  lines 
of  men,  who  were  prostrate  on  their  faces;  those 
on  my  right  were  the  five  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  with  the  Prince  of  Bittsu  at  their 
head,  and  those  on  the  left  were  three  brothers 
of  the  Emperor. 

His  majesty  was  seated  on  a  chair  placed  on 
a  dais,  elevated  some  three  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  chamber.  He  was  dressed  in  yellow  silk, 
and  wore  a  black  lackered  cap  that  utterly  defies 
description.  After  a  short  pause,  I  made  my 
address  to  him,  and,  after  a  similar  pause,  he 
replied  to  me  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  voice. 
When  the  Emperor  had  finished,  Mr  Heusken 
brought  the  President's  letter  to  me.  I  removed 
the  silk  cover,  opened  the  box,  and  displayed 
the  writing  to  the  Prince  of  Bittsu,  who  now 
stood  up.  Then,  closing  the  box,  I  handed  it 
to  the  Prince,  who  placed  it  on  a  lackered  stand 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  Mr  Heusken  having 
returned  to  his  place,  and  the  Prince  being  again 
prostrate,  the  Emperor  bowed  to  me,  smiling 
pleasantly  at  the  same  time.  This  ended  ray 
audience,  and  I  backed  out  of  the  room,  making 
three  bows  as  I  retired. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  Japanese  nobles  is  of 
silk,  but  the  court  dress  is  made  of  a  coarse  yel- 
low grass  cloth,  and  for  a  coronet  they  wear  a 
black  lackered  affair  that  looks  like  a  distracted 
night  cap.  I  did  not  see  a  single  gem,  jewel  or 
ornament  of  any  kind  on  the  person  of  the  Em- 
peror or  on  those  of  his  courtiers,  who  comprised 
the  great  nobility  of  Japan. 

My  return  to  Simoda  was  on  a  steamer  pre- 
sented to  the  Japanese  by  the  Dutch,  and  my 
subsequent  voyages  to  and  from  Yeddo  were  ail 
by  water.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  my 
return  to  Simoda.  There  is  a  perfect  blank  in 
my  memory  for  about  twenty  days.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  on  the  28th  of  March  I  was  aware 
that  I  was  as  helpless  as  a  child,  and  that  I  was 
also  aware  of  the  serious  nature  of  my  illness. 

In  April  I  again  started  for  Yeddo,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  remonstrance  of  the  physi- 
cians, and  I  was  so  feeble  that  I  was  actually 
carried  on  board  the  steamer  like  a  child.  Hap- 
pily no  ill  efTects  followed  this  imprudent,  but 
absolutely  necessary,  step  of  mine. 

The  Emperor  manifested  the  greatest  kindness 
and  the  most  marked  solicitude  for  my  perfect 
restoration  to  health.    He  daily  sent  me  some 
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very  nice  affair  that  had  been  prepared  in  the 
palace. 

To  be  concluded. 


"I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known." — Isa.  xlii.  !£• 

How  few  who,  from  their  youthful  day, 
Look  on  to  what  their  life  may  be, 

Painting  the  visions  of  the  way 
In  colors  soft,  and  bright,  and  free, 

How  few,  who  to  such  paths  have  brought 

The  hopes  and  dreams  of  early  thought ! 

For  trod,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  his  own. 

The  eager  hearts,  the  souls  of  fire. 
Who  pant  to  toil  for  God  and  man. 

And  view  with  eyes  of  keen  desire 
The  upland  way  of  toil  and  pain  ; 

Almost  with  scorn  they  think  of  rest,  . 

Of  holy  calm,  of  tranquil  breast. 

But  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known. 
Will  lead  his  own. 

A  lowlier  task  on  them  is  laid, — 
With  love  to  make  the  labor  light ; 

And  there  their  beauty  they  must  shed 
On  quiet  homes  and  lost  to  sight. 

Changed  are  their  visions  high  and  fair, 

Yet,  calm  and  still,  they  labor  there  ; 

For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  his  own. 

The  gentle  heart  that  thinks  with  pain. 
It  scarce  can  lowliest  tasks  fulfil, 

And,  if  it  dared  its  life  to  scan, 

Would  ask  but  pathway  low  and  still; 

Often  such  lowly  heart  is  brought 

To  act  with  power  beyond  its  thought : 

For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  his  own. 

And  they,  the  bright,  who  long  to  prove, 

In  joyous  path,  in  cloudless  lot, 
How  fresh  from  earth  their  grateful  love 

Can  spring  without  a  stain  or  spot, — 
Often  such  youthful  heart  is  given 
The  path  of  grief  to  walk  to  heaven  ; 

For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  his  own. 

What  matter  what  the  path  shall  be  ? 

The  end  is  clear  and  bright  to  view  ; 
We  know  that  we  a  strength  shall  see, 

Whate'er  the  day  may  bring  to  do. 
We  see  the  end,  the  house  of  God, 
But  not  the  path  to  that  abode  : 

For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  his  own. 

— The  Discipline  of  Life. 


CONTENTMENT  IN  OBSCURITY. 

Happy  the  man  who  unobserved 

Can  pass  through  life, 
In  some  obscure  retreat  preserved 

From  worldly  strife  ; 
Contented  with  a  lowly  state, 
Nor  envious  of  the  rich  and  great. 

The  glittering  paths  that  tempt  the  crowd 

To  weary  toil. 
Lead  but  to  realms  of  storm,  and  cloud, 

And  barren  soil : 
The  proudest  heights  to  wbich  men  rise 
Still  leave  them  far  beneath  the  skies. 
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While  others  strive  for  fame,  or  power, 

Or  sordid  gain. 
Or  catch  the  pleasures  of  an  hour, 

Fleeting  and  vain ; 
Be  mine  the  nobler,  better  part, 
1  he  care  and  culture  of  the  heart. 

Not  that  I  seek  to  spend  my  days 

In  passive  ease. 
Intent  alone  to  find  new  ways 

Myself  to  please  : 
For  the  one  talent,  as  for  ten, 
A  reckoning  will  be  made  with  men. 

Wide  is  the  scope  of  charity, 

Well  understood ; 
And  all  may  share  the  luxury 

Of  doing  good  : 
A  kindly  word  is  often  prized, 
When  costly  gifts  would  be  despised. 

The  choicest  blessings  earth  can  show, 

Health,  Friendship,  Love, 
And  Faith,  that  links  the  heart  below 

To  Christ  above — 
These  free  and  priceless  gifts  of  Heaven 
To  poor  and  rich  alike  are  given.  J.  M. 


SUMMARY    OF  NEWS. 

FoKEiGsr  Intelligence. — Advices  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  18th  inst.  Notwithstanding  the  expected  meet- 
ing of  the  European  Congress,  the  reports  from  the 
Continent  continued  warlike,  and  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  Italian  question  would  be  effectually  set- 
tled by  it.    The  negotiations  for  it  were  progressing 
but  slowly.    Austria,  it  was  reported,  positively  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  it,  without  a  previous  and 
simultaneous  disarming  of  the  belligerent  powers. 
The  propositions  of  Austria  were  not  acceptable  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  but  he  was  thought  to  be 
seeking  delay,  not  being  quite  prepared  to  take  the  1 
field.    The  military  preparations  of  France  and  Aus-  | 
tria  continued  active.    A  French  journal  which  had  ' 
strongly  advocated  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  diffi-  I 
culty,  had  received  an  intimation  that  its  publication  ! 
must  be  suspended  while  the  crisis  lasts.    Sardinia  ! 
had  sent  a  special  Minister  to  London,  whose  mission  I 
gave  some  hope  that  peace  might  still  be  preserved. 

The  reply  of  Count  Buol,  the  Austrian  Minister,  to 
Russia's  proposal  for  the  Congress,  declares  that  the 
whole  difficulty  originates  in  tlie  policy  of  Sardinia ; 
that  if  she  will  disarm,  Austria  will  do  so  likewise, 
but  until  the  preliminaries  are  settled,  Austria  may  [ 
relax,  but  will  not  suspend  operations,  and  her 
troops  will  continue  to  march  towards  Italy. 

The  Conference  on  the  alfairs  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities  met  at  Paris  on  the  7th  inst.  Prince 
Gortscliakoff,  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, presided.  Tlie  representative  of  Turkey  enter- 
ed a  protest  against  the  recent  double  election  of 
Couza  as  Hospodar,  appealing  to  the  other  Powers  to 
maintain  the  convention  of  last  year.  No  day  was 
fixed  for  the  second  meeting. 

Great  Britain.— It  had  been  announced  in  Parlia- 
ment that  the  Ministry  would  dissolve  Parliament, 
and  appeal  to  the  constituency.  The  dissolution 
would  probably  take  place  about  the  21st.,  and  tlie 
nsual  business  was  proceeding.  Many  of  the  candi- 
dates for  re-election  had  issued  addresses  to  their 
constituents.  The  bill  for  an  East  India  loan  of 
£7,000,000  had  passed  botli  Houses. 

The  sedition  trials  at  Belfast  had  terminated  in  a 
disagreement  of  the  jury,  and  the  prisoners  had  been 
bound  over  to  the  next  assizes. 

Russia. — A  special  Commission,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Gen.  RostovtzolT,  lias  been  appointed  by  the 


Emperor,  to  report  the  best  method  in  which  the 
Russian  serfs  may  redeem  their  houses  and  gardens. 
This  Commission  is  to  finish  its  project  in  the  8th 
month  next.  Emancipation  will,  it  is  expected,  be 
announced  by  an  imperial  manifesto  on  the  20th.  of 
9th  month,  when  the  Emperor's  eldest  son  will  at- 
tain his  majority. 

Society  Islands. — A  letter  from  a  resident  of  Tahiti 
is  published  in  a  San  Francisco  paper,  stating  that 
on  the  1st  of  2d  month,  the  French  Governor  called 
together  the  foreign  residents,  and  informed  them 
that  Queen  Pomare,  having  violated  the  treaty  made 
with  the  French  government,  would  be  deposed  by 
its  representatives,  unless  she  would  sign  certain 
documents,  and  he  requested  the  foreigners  to  take 
part  with  him,  and  aid  in  quelling  disturbance, 
should  any  occur.  The  next  day,  becoming  appre- 
hensive of  a  rising  of  the  natives,  he  called  out  the 
soldiers,  took  the  Queen  in  custody,  and  imprisoned 
the  chiefs.  The  diificulty  arose  from  a  conflict  of  au- 
thority between  the  native  rulers  and  the  French. 
Subseqxrent  accounts  represent  the  difficulty  as  set- 
tled. 

India. — Telegraphic  advices  from  Bombay  were  to 
the  4th  ult.  The  jarincipal  remaining  leaders  of  the 
rebels  were  in  concealment,  and  their  followers  chief- 
ly dispersed.  The  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
Indian  government  were  very  severe.  The  Governor 
General  had  proposed  to  increase  the  customs  duties 
to  the  extent  of  £1,300,000  a  year,  as  one  means  of 
relief. 

Equador. — By  way  of  Panama,  we  have  a  state- 
ment that  Quito  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  with  tlie  loss  of  2,000  lives.  Some 
smaller  towns  to  the  northward  were  also  destroyed. 

Venezuela. — Disturbances  continued  at  the  last 
advices,  insurrections  having  broken  out  in  two  dif- 
ferent provinces.  Troubles  are  also  anticipated  as 
a  result  of  the  late  Presidential  election  under  the 
new  constitution,  as  Gen.  Castro,  the  unsuccessful 
candidate,  and  now  provisional  President,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  military,  and  it  is  feared  he  may  try 
to  make  himself  President  or  Dictator  by  force. 

Domestic. — Accounts  from  California  to  the  5th 
inst.,  have  been  received.  A  bill  to  divide  the  State, 
which  had  been  before  the  Legislature,  had  passed 
the  house  of  Representatives  ;  as  also  a  bill  calling  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Arizona,  to  consider  a  plan  for  the 
construction  of  a  Pacific  Railroad. 

Governor  Medary,  of  Kansas,  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  which  is  to  assemble  at  Wyan- 
dotte, in  the  6th  month  next.  The  official  majority 
in  favor  of  calling  a  Convention  was  3881. 

The  prolonged  wet  weather  has  caused  freshets  in 
all  the  western  rivers,  and  great  damage  has  been 
caused  by  the  overflow,  especially  along  Red  River, 
and  the  b  wer  Mississippi,  where  tlie  loss  is  estimated 
at  over  a  million  of  dollars. 

C.  A.  L.  Lamar,  the  owner  of  the  slaver  Wanderer, 
recently  caused  the  arrest  of  some  citizens  of  Worth 
Co.,  Ga.,  who  had  aided  the  Deputy  Marsh.al  in  ar- 
resting a  party  of  the  Africans  imported  in  that  ves- 
sel, on  their  transit  through  the  country.  He  charged 
them  with  having  stolen  from  him  sundry  negroes, 
of  the  value  of  $2,000  ;  and  although  the  negroes  had 
been  subsequently  given  up  again  to  the  agents  of 
Lamar,  who  h.ad  them  in  charge,  the  persons  thun 
accused  were  bound  over  to  appear  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Worth  Co.,  next  autumn,  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  larceny.  Lamar  liiuiself  has  been  indicted 
at  Savannah,  for  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  for  holding  newly  imported  Africans  as 
slaves,  but  it  is  not  thought  likely  that  he  will  be 
convicted. 
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ON  THE  RISE  AND  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OP  FRIENDS. 

BY  JOHN  KiTCHlHG,  M.R.C.S. 
{Continued  from  page  532.) 

The  renunciation  of  the  wickedness  and  vani- 
ties of  the  world  to  which  T  have  greeted  your 
attention  was,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  that  great  mission  which 
Friends  believed  themselves  called  upon  to  fulfil. 
It  is  of  great  importance  not  to  lose  sight  of  this 
aspect  of  our  Society  in  its  early  days.  Its  mem- 
bers had  an  earnest,  abiding  feeling,  that  they 
were  not  so  much  called  upon  to  promulgate  any 
new  doctrines  in  religion,  as  to  exemplify  their 
religious  convictions  in  a  life  of  practical  con- 
formity to  the  Christian  standard.  It  may  be 
attributed  to  this  prominent  feature  of  the  So- 
ciety, that  it  has  assumed  the  appellation  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends.  The  high  stand- 
ard of  piety  which  it  has  always  required  in  its 
members,  and  especially  in  candidates  for  admis- 
sion into  membership,  has  maintained  and  justi- 
fied the  assumption  of  that  name  more  than  any 
uniformity  of  doctrinal  views  which  has  distin- 
guished it.  In  the  latter  respect,  no  Society 
has  permitted  of  greater  freedom  of  individual 
opinion  in  its  ass'>ciates. 

The  second  phase  of  their  calling  was,  to  re- 
store in  its  purity  and  simplicity  the  Christianity 
of  the  primitive  ages.  There  is  this  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  parts  of  the  grand 
function  they  had  to  discharge.  An  individual, 
or  any  number  of  individuals,  might  renounce  in 
conduct  and  conversation  the  impieties  of  an  un- 


godly age,  such  as  I  have  shown  the  age  to  be 
in  which  Friends  arose,  and  pursue,  in  a  sequest- 
ered path,  "  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way,"  but 
they  could  not,  in  a  collective  manner,  associate 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  primitive  religion 
of  the  Apostolic  times,  without  deviating  most 
eccentrically  from  the  established  religious  ar- 
rangements of  the  church.  They  must  break 
away  from  that  Church,  and  nearly  all  the  usages 
of  that  Church,  as  we  have  seen  them  existing 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  simply  because  they 
regarded  its  religious  practices  as  at  variance  in 
many  essential  particulars  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  This  spirit  had  been  lost 
sight  of  through  the  progres,sive  intrusion  of  hu- 
man systems  into  the  affairs  of  religion.  Friends, 
therefore,  separated  themselves  from  the  world, 
and  from  the  Church,  to  practise  and  exemplify 
the  old  Christianity  in  all  its  breadth  and  purity, 
without  having  formed  any  new  Creed.  The 
New  Testament  was  their  Creed.  This  we  find 
beautifully  expressed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
the  following  words : — "  We  profess  no  other 
rule  than  the  Law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  your- 
selves, as  a  remaining  obligation  in  your  spirits 
to  continue  in  the  practice  of  that  pure  and 
Christian  religion  which  we  are  c  tiled  into  by 
the  grace  of  God." 

We  can  scarcely  open  a  book  written  by  a 
Friend  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Society,  in 
which  this  idea  of  restoration  is  not  prominently 
set  forth;  and  some  of  the  best  writings  to  which 
our  Society  can  lay  claim  have  been  produced 
with  the  express  intention  of  expounding  this 
fundamental  and  radical  view.  William  Penn's 
work,  entitled  "  Primitive  Christianity  revived 
in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  People  called 
Quakers,"  is  one  of  these.  This  work  was  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1696,  when  William  Penn  was 
fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  consequently,  when 
his  views  were  well  matured,  and  when  he  had 
had  ample  time  to  examine  the  grounds  of  his 
position  in  the  Christian  world.  These  grounds 
he  explains  to  be  three-fold  :  "  first,  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  give  an  ample  witness,  especially 
those  of  the  new  and  better  Testament."  And 
in  commencing  his  exposition,  he  says  :  "  I  shall 
begin  with  the  evidence  of  the  blessed  Scriptures 
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of  Truth,"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  show  that 
Friends  professed  nothing  but  what  was  ground- 
ed upon  the  clear  language  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
was  neither  newly  ruvealed  nor  then  known 
for  the  first  time.  This  single  ground  might  he 
esteemed  justification  enough  for  any  religious 
belief  or  practice,  but  in  the  age  William 
Penn  lived  in,  an  age,  according  to  his  own  ex- 
pression, "  of  high  pretences  and  as  deep  irreli- 
gion,"  he  thought  it  expedient  to  defend  his 
faith  upon  the  additional  grounds  of  its  reason- 
ableness, and  of  its  results,  as  tested  by  the  fruits 
it  had  brought  forth.  Although  there  are  many 
things  in  religion  beyond  Keason,  or  to  which 
Heason  is  not  competent  to  reach,  William  Penn 
justly  felt  that  there  could  be  nothing  in  it  con- 
tradictory to  Reason.  Reason  is  equally  with 
Revelation  a  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  God's  gifts 
do  not  contradict  each  other.  Of  the  three 
modes  of  psychical  action  with  which  the  Creator 
has  endowed  his  creature  man,  Instinct  occupies 
the  lowest  place,  and  Faith  in  Revelation  the 
highest,  and  whilst  Instinct,  from  its  inferior 
scope  and  office,  has  often  to  be  controlled  and 
regulated  by  Reason,  Reason  has  also,  in  its 
highest  functions,  to  be  subject  to  the  still 
higher  claims  and  authority  of  Revelation,  not 
as  a  slave  blindly  submissive  to  the  mere  force 
of  an  imperious  Lord,  but  as  a  faithful  liege 
trusting  in  the  superior  comprehension  of  one 
placed  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  endowed  with 
faculties  of  a  wider  range.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, without  strong  and  justifiable  grounds  that 
William  Penn  endeavored  to  show  the  reason- 
ableness, as  well  as  the  consent  with  Scripture, 
of  those  views  which  he  embraced  as  a  follower 
of  the  pure  and  primitive  religion  which  had 
been  preached  and  stereotyped  1700  years  before 
in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament. 

Amongst  the  writings  of  the  same  gifted  au- 
thor is  one  entitled  "  A  Key  opening  the  way  to 
every  capacity  how  to  distinguish  the  religion 
professed  by  the  people  called  Quakers,  from  the 
perversions  and  misrepresentations  of  their  adver- 
saries," published  in  1692.  This  little  treatise 
contains  a  masterly  refutation  of  many  erroneous 
statements  which  had  been  made  respecting  the 
ideas  and  doctrines  of  Friends,  as  if  they  either 
held  opinions  directly  at  variance  with  the  plain 
testimony  of  Scripture,  or  had  gone  in  certain 
directions  much  further  than  Scripture  warranted. 
"William  Penn  convicts  his  adversaries  of  their 
mistake,  in  a  brief,  logical  and  forcible  manner, 
upon  grounds  entirely  derived  from  the  Inspired 
Writers,  and  vindicates  in  an  unanswerable  man- 
ner, the  Scriptural  authority  of  every  view  em- 
braced by  his  fellow-professors.  The  publication 
of  this  treatise  was  occasioned  by  the  wilful  and 
slanderous  misrepresentations  of  our  principles 
by  itroi'es.sing  Christians  of  other  denominations, 
who  "  dressing  us  in  the  bear's  skin,  the  credu- 
lous have  been  induced  to  look  upon  and  treat  us 
as  heretics,  seducers,  blasphemers,  and  what  not." 
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That  such  ideas  of  the  principles  of  Friends 
were  prevalent  at  that  time,  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion afforded  by  Marsden  in  his  history  of  the 
Independents.  He  informs  us,  that  after  Richard 
Cromwell's  abdication,  when  all  parties  were  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  the  ministers  and  delegates  of 
the  Congregational  Churches  assembled  in  Lon- 
don, and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  fourth 
ol'  which  was: — "  It  is  our  desire  that  counte- 
nance be  not  given,  or  trust  reposed,  in  the  hand 
of  Quakers,  they  being  persons  of  such  principles 
as  are  destructive  of  the  Gospel,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  of  civil  societies." — Vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

The  next  writer  to  whom  reference  may  be 
made  as  having  written  expressly  to  demonstrate 
the  concordance  of  the  principles  of  Friends  with 
the  primitive  religion  of  the  Gospel,  is  Robert 
Barclay.  His  celebrated  theological  treatise,  en- 
titled "  An  Apology  for  the  true  Christian 
Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth  and  preached 
by  the  people  called  in  scorn  Quakers,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1675.  In  the  introductory  address  to 
Charles  II.,  the  author  speaks  of  his  co- religion- 
ists in  the  following  words : — "  Thou  knowest 
and  hast  experienced  their  faithfulness  towards 
their  God,  their  patience  in  suffering,  their 
peaceableness  towards  the  king,  their  honesty, 
faithfulness  and  integrity  in  their  testimonies  and 
warnings  to  thee,  and  if  thou  wilt  allow  thyself 
so  much  time  as  to  read  this,  thou  mayst  find 
how  consonant  their  principles  are,  both  to 
Scripture  truth  and  right  reason."  The  very 
definition  Robert  Barclay  gives  of  himself,  afibrds 
also  a  striking  proof  of  the  predominance  in  his 
mind  ofthe  same  fundamental  tenet.  In  the  address 
just  quoted  from,  he  styled  himself"  a  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  called  of  God  to  the  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel  now  again  revealed,  and  after  a  long  and 
dark  night  of  apostasy,  commanded  to  be  preach- 
ed to  all  nations." — (See  also  address  to  reader.) 

The  great  feature  of  this  book,  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  as  a  body  of  Divinity  from  other 
systematic  works  of  the  same  class,  is  that  it  is 
eminently  a  religious  book.  It  is  but  little  taint- 
ed with  those  metaphysical  disquisitions  which 
aim  at  the  explanation  of  deep  speculative  ques- 
tions, having  their  origin  more  in  the  natural 
curiosity  of  the  rational  mind,  than  in  the  hum- 
ble, trusting  faith  of  those  who  sit  at  the  feet  of 
their  spiritual  Gamaliel.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  one  rises  from  the  perusal  of  "  Barclay's 
Apology,"  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  great 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  a  Christian  disci- 
ple, rather  than  with  the  inflated  feeling  of  a 
mind  furnished  with  the  logical  subtleties  ol  a 
scholastic  theologian,  Barclay  was  not  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  dialectic  nicety,  but  his  object 
in  writing  was  to  advance  the  cause  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  not  to  furnish  the  student  of  theology 
with  materials  by  which  he  might  pass  a  col- 
legiate examination,  or  compose  a  sermon.  "  Per- 
haps my  method  of  writing,"  says  he,  "  may  seem 
not  only  difi"ercnt,  but  even  contrary  to  that  which 
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is  commonly  used  by  the  men  called  Divines, 
with  which  I  am  not  concerned ;  for  that  I  con- 
fess myself  to  be  not  only  no  imitator  and  ad- 
mirer of  the  Schoolmen,  but  an  opposer  and 
despiser  of  them  as  such.  Neither  have  I  sought 
to  accommodate  this  my  work  to  itching  ears, 
who  desire  rather  to  comprehend  in  their  heads 
the  sublime  notions  of  truth,  than  to  embrace  it 
in  their  hearts ;  for  what  I  have  written  comes 
more  from  my  heart  than  my  head  ;  what  I  have 
heard  with  the  ears  of  my  soul,  and  seen  with 
my  inward  eyes,  and  my  hands  have  handled  of 
the  word  of  life ;  and  what  hath  been  inwardly 
manifested  to  me  of  the  things  of  God,  that  do 
I  declare,  not  so  much  minding  the  eloquence 
and  excellency  of  speech,  as  desiring  to  demon- 
strate the  ef&cacy  and  operation  of  truth;  and  if 
I  err  sometimes  in  the  former,  it  is  no  great 
matter,  for  I  act  not  here  the  grammarian  or  the 
orator,  but  the  Christian,  and  therefore,  in  this 
I  have  followed  the  certain  rule  of  the  Divine 
Light,  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." — (Address 
to  the  Reader). 

Perhaps  there  never  was,  on  the  one  hand,  so 
remarkable  an  instance  in  a  writer  possessing 
equal  mental  power,  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
intellect  to  the  religious  consciousness ; — and  on 
the  other  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  never 
was  a  work  of  the  same  argumentative  scope,  in 
which  the  speculative  and  theoretical  were  to 
the  same  degree  subordinated  to  what  was  reli- 
giously binding  upon  life  and  practice.  Hence 
it  is  my  belief  that,  as  true  religion  spreads, 
"  Barclay's  Apology"  will  rise  in  estimation,  and 
become  more  and  more  referred  to,  as  the  ex- 
position of  its  creed,  and  the  explanation  of  its 
practice. 

Perhaps  quite  as  admirably  has  Robert  Bar- 
clay embodied  his  grand  idea  of  showing  the 
identity  of  his  religion  with  that  of  the  primitive 
believers,  and  renounced  the  pretension  of  teach- 
ing anything  new,  as  professed  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  his  little  book  entitled  "  A  Catechism 
and  Confession  of  Faith,  approved  of  and  agreed 
unto,  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  apostles;  Christ  Himself  being 
the  chief  speaker  in  and  among  them." 

In  the  masterly  preface  to  this  work,  occurs 
the  following  pertinent  sentence  :  "  If  thou  lovest 
the  Scripture  indeed,  and  desirest  to  hold  the 
plain  doctrines  there  delivered,  and  not  those 
strained  and  far-fetched  consequences  which 
men  have  invented,  thou  shalt  easily  observe  the 
whole  principles  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
plainly  couched  in  Scripture  words,  without  ad- 
dition or  commentary;  especially  in  those  things 
their  adversaries  oppose  them  in,  where  the 
Scripture  plainly  decideth  the  controversy  for 
them,  without  niceties  and  school  distinctions, 
which  hath  been  the  wisdom  whereby  the  world 
hath  not  known  Grod  ;  and  the  words  which  have 
been  multiplied  without  knowledge,  by  which 
counsel  hath  been  darkened." — Preface,  p.  5. 


Nothing  indeed  can  be  plainer  from  tbe  whole 
tenor  of  Friends'  writings,  when  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  general  exposition  of  their  faith, 
than  that  the  authors  considered  themselves  as 
simply  professing  the  religion  of  Christ  in  its 
original  purity,  and  that  all  that  was  new  to 
their  cotemporaries,  was  owing  to  the  disinter- 
ment of  the  pristine  faith  and  profession  from  ' 
the  .load  of  tradition  and  corrupted  practice  in 
which  human  degeneracy  had  enveloped  it,  till 
it  was  buried  in  these  like  a  nutritious  fruit  em- 
bedded in  a  hard  shell,  which,  by  successive 
growths,  had  become  so  thick  and  dense,  that 
the  existence  of  the  kernel  had  become  almost 
forgotten.    Perhaps  the  simile  would  be  more 
complete,  if  the  kernel  were  supposed  to  be  so 
inaccessible   that  only  a  few  experienced  and 
properly  qualified  people  were  believed  to  be 
competent  to  extract  it,  and  vend  it  at  a  great 
price  to  its  consumers.*    George  Fox,  William 
Penn,  Robert  Barclay  and  their  fellow-professors, 
found  the  sledge  hammer,  showed  to  the  people 
how  each  one  could  use  it  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  hard  crust,  and  gain  access  to  the  precious 
seed  within.    The  religious  professors  of  that 
day  were  very  apt  to  believe  that  their  section  of 
the  Church  had  by  long  transmission,  and  the 
accumulations  of  successive  wisdom,  added  to  the 
perfection  of  their  religion,  as  if  Christianity 
were  a  profession  which  it  needed  the  experience 
of  many  generations  and  ages  of  learned  study  to 
bring  into  an  available  form  for  the  comprehen- 
sion and  adoption  of  the  multitude.    They  ap- 
peared to  think  that  Christ  had  spoken  a  dialect, 
only  to  be  understood  after  multiplied  centuries 
of  investigation  by  Priests  and  Divines.  Friends 
believed  in  no  such  difficulties.    They  took  the 
words  of  Christ  in  the  plain  sense  in  which  they 
would  have  understood  the  sayings  of  any  other 
person,  speaking  with  a  human  tongue;  and  they 
believed  that  true  religion  was  not  intended  to 
be  delivered  in  language  so  obscure  that  only 
the  learned  could  read  it,  but  that  it  was  so  plain, 
that  he  who  could  run  might  read  it  aright. 
And,  as  the  author  of  all  true  religion  is  one  and 
the  same  Divine  Being,  so  there  could  be  only 
one  religion,  and  that  one  harmonious,  consistent, 
unvarying  through  all  time,  equally  applicable  to 
all  nations,  uniform  in  its  scope,  as  it  was  unique 
in  its  original.    It  was  this  large  comprehension 
of  the  Divine  consistency,  which  dictated  the 


*  "  It  hatli  been, ' '  says  Thomas  Beason,  ' '  too  much, 
more's  the  pity,  the  design  of  a  generation  of  men 
who  have  called  themselves  God's  Priests  or  Minis-  - 
ters,  among  Heathens,  Mahometans,  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, to  render  religion  very  mysterious,  and  thereby, 
themselves  more  necessary  than  there  is  just  occa- 
sion for  ;  which  they  have  improved  to  the  accumu-  - 
lating  the  power  and  riches  of  this  world  to  them- 
selves, to  the  great  scandal  and  damage  of  true  • 
religion,  and  to  the  exceeding  discouragement  of  the  - 
pursuit  of  Divine  knowledge,  and  a  true  sense  of 
God,  and  goodness  among  mankind." — (An  Essay 
concerning  the  restoration  of  Primitive  Christianity.) 
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remarkable  reply  of  Catharine  Evans,  in  the  In- 1 
quisition  at  Malta,  when  the  Popish  Friar  boast- 
ed of  the  antiquity  of  his  Church,  in  1661, 
that  the  Church  she  was  of  was  yet  older.  "For," 
said  she,  "  our  faith  was  from  the  beginning,  and 
Abel  was  of  our  Church." 

To  the  same  effect,  John  Roberts,  when  he 
was  disputing  with  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  re- 
plied, in  answer  to  a  challenge  give  by  the  latter, 
"  Our  religion,  as  thou  maystread  in  the  Scripture, 
was  set  up  by  Christ  himself,  between  1660  and 
1700  years  ago.  This  is  our  religion,  and  hath 
ever  been  the  religion  of  all  those  who  have 
worshipped  God  acceptably,  through  the  several 
ages  down  to  this  time,  and  will  be  the  religion 
of  the  true  spiritual  worshippers  of  God  to  the 
world's  end.  A  religion  performed  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  God  is 
a  Spirit,  a  religion  established  by  Christ  himself, 
before  the  Mass  Book,  Service  Book,  or  Direct- 
ory, or  any  of  those  inventions  or  traditions  of 
men,  which  in  the  night  of  apostasy  were  set  up." 

Very  dark  indeed  must  this  night  of  apostasy 
have  been,  since  the  breaking  in  upon  it  of  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  caused  as  wide  a  separation 
between  those  upon  whom  it  shone,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  as  that  between  the  children  of 
Israel  and  the  Egyptians,  when  the  plague  of 
darkness  overspread  the  land.  The  land  had 
really  been  plagued  with  darkness,  and  the  dark- 
ness had  lasted  so  long,  that  the  people  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,  and  in  the  persecu- 
tions of  those  who  walked  in  the  light,  showed 
that  they  would  willingly  have  extinguished  it. 
However  little  diiference  there  may  seem  to  be 
between  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
as  expressed  in  the  works  of  its  expositors,  and 
those  acknowledged  by  Friends,  it  is  evident 
there  must  have  been  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  results  of  their  adoption  by  the  latter,  and  the 
religious  manifestations  of  the  general  Church. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  American  Messenger. 

children's  reproofs. 

I  was  one  day  reproving  a  little  orphan  boy 
for  using  such  words  as  "goodness,"  "merci/,"  as 
exclamations.  I  told  him  it  was  only  a  mild  way 
of  swearing,  which,  if  unchecked,  might  lead  to 
open  profanity ;  that  those  exclamations  referred 
to  various  attributes  of  God,  such  as  his  mercy, 
goodness  and  gracioumess,  and  should  not  be  so 
thoughtlessly  used. 

lie  seemed  grieved  and  ashamed,  for  he  had 
not  thought  that  in  saying  these  things  he  was 
taking  God's  name  in  vain,  and  disobeying  the 
command  of  Christ  to  let  our  conversation  be, 
Yea,  yea" — "  nay,  nay." 

As  we  were  talking,  a  prattling  boy  who  stood 
near  said,  "  But,  ma'am,  everybody,  even  good 
Christians,  have  liltic  ways  of  swearing.  They 
say, 'upon  my  word,' and,  '  to  save  me;'  and  1 
hoard  you  say  '  mercy'  once." 
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I  felt  reproved,  as  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  a 
little  child  who  had  so  plainly  rebuked  me.  I 
owned  my  error,  and  asked  him  to  remind  me  if 
he  heard  me  use  any  of  the  unnecessary  and  for- 
bidden words  ac'ain.  Perhaps  some  other  parents 
who  are  jealously  watching  the  conduct  of  the 
"  little  ones  at  home,"  and  striving  to  train  them 
for  Christ,  may  profit  by  this  innocent  reproof. 

I  know  one  little  girl  whose  teacher  had  taught 
her  to  check  the  beginnings  of  sin  against  the 
third  commandment.  One  day  when  she  came 
home  from  school,  where  she  had  been  watching 
and  correcting  herself,  she  said,  "  Mother,  you 
say,  '  bless  me,'  and  Miss  Brown  says  it  is  wrong 
to  saj'  any  such  things."  Instead  of  being  of- 
fended, her  mother  replied,  "  I  know  it,  Jessie, 
and  am  very  sorry  I  have  the  habit;  and  if  you 
will  remind  me  when  I  say  it,  I  will  give  you 
sixpence  each  time  for  your  mission-box."  So 
Jessie  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  her  dear  mother 
overcame  the  habit,  but  it  cost  her  more  money 
and  watchful  effort  than  she  thought  possible. 

May  we  not  learn  some  important  lessons  from 
these  young  immortal  plants  ever  blossoming 
about  our  pathway  ? 


For  Friends'  Review. 

>S'o???e  facts  relative  to  the  Early  Settlement  of 
Friends  in  North  Carolina,  the  emancipation 
of  their  Slaves,  &c. 

(Concluded  from  page  534.) 

It  is  believed  that  about  the  period  at  which 
this  narrative  closes  (1808),  the  Society  in  North 
Carolina  had  attained  its  greatest  numbers.  Af- 
ter the  "  convincements  "  which  attended  the 
ministry  of  William  Edmundson,  George  Fox 
and  other  early  Friends  who  visited  the  State, 
(the  settlements  of  which  were  then  confined  to 
the  Eastern  parts,)  the  number  of  Friends  was 
increased  by  emigration,  which  was  attracted  from 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New  England,  to 
the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  by 
their  ^'cnial  clime  and  their  fruitful  soil.  This 
emigration  had  probably  ceased  before  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  by  the  time  mentioned  the 
curse  of  slavery  was  increasing,  and  showed  its 
evil  effects  in  the  great  deterioration  of  the  soil ; 
in  the  habiis  of  the  people,  and  in  the  laws  of  the 
land.  The  opening  of  the  rich  States  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  for  white  settlers,  soon  attracted  the 
current  of  emigration  towards  them,  and  in  a  very 
lew  years  a  stream  of  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Carolina  added  to  the  general  current,  which  has 
been  kept  up  until  the  number  of  Friends  in  that 
State  is  greatly  reduced,  and  many  of  their  meet- 
ings have  been  entirely  deserted. 

The  narrative  states  •'  that  the  properly  of  some 
Friends  was  taken  on  account  of  their  refusal  to 
bear  arms  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Indian  War, 
[was  this  the  war  with  the  Tuscaroras,  1711  to 
1715?]  but  the  articles  were  not  sold,  and  wer& 
afterwards  returned  to  their  owners,"  and  that, 
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"  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  Friends 
sometimes  suffered  by  having  their  goods  taken 
and  sold  for  a  tax  laid  on  some  parishes  for  the 
support  of  hireling  Ministers,  which  Friends  con- 
scientiously refused  to  pay;  yet  they  always  wil- 
lingly paid  their  taxes  for  the  support  of  civil 
government,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
supported  the  poor  of  their  own  Society  without 
any  expense  to  others." 

Friends,  in  some  counties,  continued  to  be  an- 
noyed by  having  "  muster  fines  collected  from 
them,"  until  the  Legislature  in  1770  passed  a  law 
exempting  them  from  such  fines  ;  "  As  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  which  favor  an  Address  was 
presented  to  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Burgess- 
es, met  in  General  Assembly,  at  the  next  session, 
by  a  Committee  of  Friends  appointed  by  the  Year- 
ly Meeting."  Notwithstanding  this,  "  the  suf- 
ferings of  Friends  were  considerable,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  on  account  of  requisitions  of 
a  military  nature." 

The  battle  of  Guilford,  during  that  war,  (in 
the  year  1781),  was  fought  within  a  few  miles  of 
Friends'  meeting-house  at  New  Garden,  which 
was  made  use  of  as  a  hospital  for  sick  and  wounded 
British  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  interred  in 
the  Friends'  burying-ground  there.  Some  members 
of  our  Society,  as  an  act  of  Christian  duty,  assist- 
ed in  interring  the  dead,  and  in  caring  for  the 
wounded  of  both  parties  after  that  battle.  Many 
Friends  too,  had  their  food,  cattle  and  horses  forci- 
bly taken  from  them  for  the  use  of  the  American 
army,  and  were  left  in  a  state  of  great  destitution. 
It  was  truly  a  time  that  "  tried  men's  souls,"  and 
many  interesting  incidents  are  told  which  exem- 
plify the  faithfulness  of  Friends  in  maintaining 
their  principles  under  much  suffering,  and  in 
some  instances  under  the  threat  of  death. 

The  love  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  right  of 
self  government  for  which  Friends  in  North  Car- 
olina had  taken  so  firm  a  stand  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  State,  led  them  probably  to  sym- 
pathize in  feeling  with  the  colonists  in  their  strug- 
gle for  independence,  but  their  conscientious  tes- 
timony against  all  wars  and  fighting  prevented 
them  from  taking  any  part  in  the  contest,  and  led 
them  quietly  to  attend  to  their  own  duties.  Hence 
they  were  esteemed  by  many  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  contest  as  "  tories,"  and  were  fre- 
quently subjected  to  insult,  abuse  and  suffering, 
particularly  from  the  lawless  bands  who  were 
scouring  the  country  for  plunder  under  the  pre- 
tence of  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  their  country, 
or  punishing  rebels;  but  throughout  all,  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  Divine  Providence  was  evidently 
around  them,  and  very  few  who  faithfully  main- 
tained their  principles  lost  their  lives,  although 
in  several  instances  of  which  the  writer  has  heard, 
individuals  were  placed  in  situations  in  which 
they  could  feelingly  adopt  the  language,  "  sure- 
ly thtre  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death." 

It  appears  from  the  narrative,  that  but  few 
Friends  had  liberated  their  slaves  previous  to 
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the  year  1776,  "  although  a  number  of  the  Society 
had  been  uneasy  for  some  years  before,  in  the 
continuance  of  such  flagrant  injustice  ;  and  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  published. 
Friends  concurred  in  sentiment  with  Congress  in 
asserting  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  in  the 
memorable  language,  "  We  hold  these  truths  to 
beselfe  vident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  &c. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1776,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  slaves  were  emancipated  by 
Friends,  before  the  act  of  Assembly  was  passed, 
entitled  "  An  act  to  prevent  Domestic  Insurrec- 
tions." The  negroes  so  emancipated  were  not 
guilty  of  disorderly  conduct,  as  appeared,  whilst 
they  had  their  liberty,  but  about  forty  of  them 
were  taken  up  by  difl'erentpersons  in  Perquimans 
County  and  imprisoned,  in  the  year  1777,  under 
the  aforesaid  Act,  and  although  they  were  de- 
fended by  three  eiiiinent  lawyers,  they  were  sold 
at  public  sale  by  order  of  the  County  Court,  and 
some  of  them  carried  far  away.  At  that  time  no 
Superior  Courts  were  held  in  the  State. 

On  this  occasion  Friends  published  their  rea- 
sons for  emancipating  their  slaves,  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  "  A  Just  and  Righteous  Plea  in 
behalf  of  Liberty  and  Freedom."  "If  we  are 
called  in  question  concerning  the  good  deeds 
done  to  the  much  injured  Africans,  in  restoring 
them  to  that  liberty  and  freedom  which  is  a  nat- 
ural and  inalienable  right  of  all  mankind,  the 
cause  is  too  good  to  deny  it,  and  we,  therefore, 
are  willing  to  inform  all  whom  it  may  concern  the 
true  cause  and  motive  that  induces  us  to  do  so,  in 
order  that  if  any  are  found  fighting  against  God, 
they  may  be  left  without  excuse.  That  from  ma- 
ture, deliberate  considerations,  and  the  convictions 
of  our  own  minds,  being  fully  persuaded  that  free- 
dom is  the  natural  right  of  all  mankind,  and  that  no 
law,  moral  or  divine,  has  given  us  a  right  to  or  prop- 
erty in  the  persons  of  any  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
any  longer  than  in  a  state  of  minority,  and  being 
desirous  to  fulfil  the  injunction  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  be  done  by.  The  above  laudable  motives 
prevailing  in  our  minds  beyond  all  selfish  and 
worldly  considerations,  we  believe  that  our  con- 
duct therein  hath  the  sanction  of  Divine  appro- 
bation, and  ought  to  be  approved  by  all  reasona- 
ble men.  For  having  endeavored  to  steer  clear 
from  the  least  stain  or  guilt  in  that  guilty  blood- 
shed on  the  earth,  when  that  awful  day  shall 
come  in  which  the  earth  shall  disclose  her  blood, 
and  no  more  cover  her  slain,  fully  believing  that 
the  trade  in  slaves  and  souls  of  men  is  justly 
chargeable  with  a  large  share  therein,  and  that 
those  who  do  remain  partakers  with  kidnappers 
and  men  stealers  will  be  involved  in  their  guilt; 
and  therefore,  whatever  ignorance  may  surmise  to 
the  contrary,  having  through  Divine  assistance 
done  what  we  believe  was  our  duty  to  do,  if  men 
should  be  permitted  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
bondage  and  slavery,  the  guilt  will  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  those  who  are  the  cause  thereof,  and 
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we  shall  appeal  to  Him  who  judgeth  righteously, 
without  respect  of  persons." 

What  effect  the  foregoing  hold  and  decided 
document  produced,  the  narrative  does  not  state, 
but  it  says  that,  in  the  year  1778,  a  Superior 
Court  having  been  established,  the  proceedings  of 
the  County  Court  which  ordered  the  sale  of  said 
negroes  were  brought  before  it,  and  the  following 
decree  passed  : 

"  That  the  County  Court  which  ordered  the 
sale  of  several  of  the  negroes,  in  such  their  pro- 
ceedings have  exceeded  their  jurisdiction,  violat- 
ed the  rights  of  the  subjects,  and  acted  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  this  State,  con- 
sidered justly  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  there- 
of, by  giving  a  law  not  intended  to  affect  this  case 
a  retrospective  operation,  thereby  to  deprive  free 
men  of  this  State  of  their  liberty,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  Ordered,  therefore,  that  the 
proceedings  so  certified  be  quashed,  and  held  as 
null  and  void."  Thus  the  negroes  which  had 
been  sold,  had  a  legal  right  to  their  liberty,  "but 
the  General  Assembly  at  their  following  session 
presumed  to  pass  an  expost  facto  law  to  confirm 
the  sale  of  them." 

"Numbers  since  that  have  at  different  times  been 
sold  by  orders  of  the  County  Courts  of  Perqui- 
mans and  Pasquotank,  some  of  whom  were  living 
with  their  former  owners,  who  had  the  negroes 
under  their  care,  and  acted  as  guardians  to  them, 
and  consequently  were  not  obnoxious  to  the  act 
of  the  Assembly,  as  they  were  not  going  at  large. 
This  practice  of  taking  up  and  selling  them  was 
continued  as  long  as  those  men  who  were  hunt- 
ing after  the  profits  could  find  any  in  liberation 
by  manumission  of  their  former  owners.  But 
some  of  the  negroes  were  removed  to  other  States, 
where  they  enjoyed  their  freedom. 

"What  was  extraordinary,  some  of  the  County 
Courts  refused  to  grant  appeals  to  the  Superior 
Court,  when  applied  for,  after  they  had  given 
judgment  for  the  negroes  to  be  sold.  In  one  case, 
in  Perquimans  County  Court,  some  of  said  ne- 
groes were  ordered  to  be  sold,  and  an  appeal  re- 
fused, and  they  were  sold  immediately  :  after- 
wards, the  proceedings  of  said  Court  were  carried 
up  to  the  Superior  Court,  by  a  certiorari,  and 
then  on  trial  were  quashed,"  thus  again  estab- 
lishing the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
lower  Courts. 

"  Petitions  from  our  Yearly  Meeting,  at  divers 
times,  have  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,  soliciting  for  a  law  to  allow  such  citi- 
zens as  have  conscientious  scruples  against  hold- 
ing their  fellow-beings  in  slavery  to  liberate 
them,  under  such  restrictions  as  might  equitably 
be  adopted  ;  but  our  request  in  that  respect  has 
not  yet  been  granted." 

The  Narrative  thus  closes  rather  abruptly,  but 
the  facts  contained  therein  are  interesting,  and 
worthy  of  preservation  ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  was  not  made  more  full  and  complete.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Review  in 
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that  State  may  be  induced  to  furnish  further  in- 
formation upon  the  points  alluded  to.      C.  F.  C. 


THE   PENNSYLVANIA     SYSTEM    OF  SEPARATE 
PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  spend 
five  minutes  in  a  cell  in  the  Eastern  or  Western 
State  Penitentiaries,  and  then  five  minutes  in 
the  choicest  cell  of  the  best  congregate  prison 
that  any  of  them  could  show,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  popular  voice  would  be  emphatic  and 
united  in  favor'bf  separation,  as  the  most  humane, 
safe  and  sensible  method  of  treating  a  man  who 
has  incurred  the  penalty  of  prison  life.  All  no- 
tions of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  madness  and 
death,  would  at  once  be  dissipated,  or  transferred 
from  the  separate  to  the  congregate  prison  :  and 
some  probably  would  think  the  separate  cell  was 
too  comfortable  to  serve  a  penal  purpose.  But 
truth  was  always  slower  of  foot  than  error,  and 
even  intelligent  men  and  editors  of  influential 
papers,  who  have  the  means  of  better  informa- 
tion within  their  reach,  are  loth  to  yield  their 
prejudices  and  unwillingly  aid  in  propagating  the 
most  erroneous  opinions  on  the  subject. 

We  have  thought  that  an  accurate  view  of  the 
interior  of  a  separate  cell  might  conduce  to  more 
correct  views,  and  perhaps  dispel  groundless  prej- 
udices. Let  us  pass  down  one  of  the  corridors 
of  a  separate  prison,  and  first  notice  how  pure 
and  fresh  is  the  air,  and  how  clean  and  nice  ev- 
ery thing  is  kept.  No  sense  of  closeness,  no  of- 
fensive smells  are  perceptible.  Though  four  hun- 
dred men  are  confined  here,  day  and  night, — 
sleeping,  breathing,  and  performing  all  the  func- 
tions of  nature,  in  their  four  hundred  separate 
apartments — the  atmosphere  is  untainted,  and 
you  breathe  as  freely  as  in  the  outward  air. 

Open  the  door  of  one  of  the  cells.  We  see  an 
apartment  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  roomy 
omnibus,  but  with  a  higher  roof  or  ceiling.  The 
walls  are  well  white-washed,  the  floor  is  clean,  and 
an  air  of  comfort  pervades  the  place.  To  one 
who  could  go  in  and  come  out  at  pleasure,  it  must 
seem  a  light,  airy  and  cheerful  abode.  Against 
the  wall  on  one  side  is  set  a  wash-basin  with  a 
tap  of  water  just  above  it.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  cell  is  the  little  closet  with  a  free  supply  of 
water.  On  another  part  of  the  wall  we  see  the 
shaded  gas-light,  and  by  the  door  are  shelves  for 
the  various  little  articles  of  furniture.  The  ham- 
mock is  swung  upon  iron  staples  in  the  wall,  and 
there  is  a  moveable  seat  and  a  little  table  on  which 
are  several  books.  Hanging  upon  the  wall  is  a 
glass,  a  card  containing  the  prison  rules,  and  two 
or  three  other  cards  inscribed  with  some  religious 
maxim.  In  one  corner  there  is  a  button  which 
being  turned,  causes  a  small  gong  in  the  corridor 
to  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  projects  a  little 
plate  or  index  into  the  corridor,  to  indicate  to 
the  keeper  whence  the  signal  came.  So  that  if 
the  occupant  of  the  cell  is  taken  sick,  or  wants 
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anything  which  he  ought  to  have  and  has  not,  he 
can  at  once  have  a  hearing  at  least. 

With  this  glimpse  at  the  apartment,  let  us  im- 
agine it  to  be  occupied.  It  is  not  John  Smith 
nor  Peter  Jones  whom  we  find  there.  All  names 
are  lost  here  and  numbers  are  substituted.  John 
Smith  becomes  "No.  1102 — fifth-block,"  and  so 
is  known  among  all  the  prison  functionaries.  If 
a  countryman  calls  and  inquires  about  Mike 
McGrathery,  a  convict  committed  from  his  coun- 
try, nobody  knows  who  is  meant,  but  the  register 
of  commitments  is  examined,  and  the  number  af- 
fixed to  Mike's  name  and  by  which  alone  he  is 
known,  designates  his  locality. 

A  convict  is  seldom  in  his  cell  many  hours  be- 
fore he  has  a  visit  from  the  Warden,  and  a  good 
long  talk  ensues  about  what  has  been  and  what 
is  to  be.  Encouraging  words  are  spoken,  and 
not  long  after  the  \Varden  leaves,  the  teacher 
appears  and  ascertains  what  he  wants  in  the  way 
of  instruction.  Then  the  keeper  has  a  word  with 
the  new  man,  and  soon  (if  competent)  he  is  put 
to  work,  or  (if  incompetent)  is  instructed  in  some 
kind  of  labor.  When  Sunday  comes,  he,  with 
others  in  the  same  corridor,  listens  to  a  religious 
teacher;  and  participates,  if  he  pleases,  in  acts  of 
devotion  and  songs  of  praise.  In  the  course  of 
the  following  week  some  kind  gentleman  (or  la- 
dy, if  it  is  a  female  prisoner)  calls,  as  a  sym- 
pathizing friend,  and  sits  down  with  the  new 
comer  and  hears  his  story,  if  he  has  one  to  tell,  and 
gives  him  good  counsel.  Then  the  visiting  in- 
spector has  a  pleasant  word  to  say  to  him,  and 
by  these  and  other  means,  his  introduction  to 
prison  life  is  divested,  as  far  as  possible,  of  what 
would  depress  and  dishearten  him.  True,  he  is 
without  convict  company.  He  has  no  one  to 
blunt  what  little  sensibility  he  may  have,  by  pro- 
fane or  obscene  jests.  There  is  no  "  Cockey 
Anderson,"  or  "  Limy  Dick,"  or  "  Curly  John/' 
to  keep  him  in  "  good  pluck."  They  may  all  be 
in  some  part  of  the  prison,  but  they  are  exiled 
from  him  and  he  from  them.  He  is  not  in  soli- 
tude, however.  He  sees  human  faces  every  day. 
The  hum  of  busy  industry  is  around  him  during 
all  his  waking  hours ;  and  the  sound  of  music — 
vocal  and  instrumental — greets  his  ear  many 
times  each  day.  In  such  an  apartment  as  we 
have  described,  with  good  food  and  enough  of  it, 
comfortable  apparel,  healthy  labor,  schooling, 
books,  and  frequent  intercourse  with  honest  free- 
men, what  else  could  humanity  ask  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  discipline  of  a  prison? 

"  Only  one  thing,"  (still  say  some),  and  that  is 
convict  company — the  sight  of  convict  faces — the 
tramp  of  convict  feet — and  an  interchange  of 
convict  signals — and  now  and  then  the  excite- 
ment of  a  revolt,  or  the  murderous  despatch  of  an 
officer  or  two,  by  way  of  variety  ! 

Will  our  companion,  who  has  gone  thus  far 
with  us,  look  for  a  moment  into  a  prison  of  the 
other  class  ?  We  will  not  go  with  him,  but  let 
him  ask  how  the  first  thirty  days  of  a  sentence 
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to  the  Massachusetts  State  prison  are  passed  ? 
How  many  waking  hours  each  prisoner  at  Au- 
burn or  Sing  Sing  has  for"  sober  second  thought?" 
How  many  visits  are  paid  to  him,  when  alone  in 
his  cell,  by  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  en- 
courage, instruct  and  befriend  him  ?  How  far 
such  daily  intercourse  as  there  prevails  among 
prisoners  by  working,  eating,  walking,  woi'ship- 
ping,  and  parading  together,  tends  to  wean  them 
from  criminal  associations,  and  give  a  new  mould 
to  their  characters  and  liabits  ? 

We  intended  merely  to  explain  and  illustrate 
— and  not  to  draw  comparisons.  But  a  look  at 
an  accurate  picture  of  a  separate  cell,  and  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  the  apartments  called  cells,  which 
we  have  seen  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  con- 
gregate prisons  in  the  country,  and  the  idea  that 
the  latter  system  finds  advocates  on  the  score  of 
economy  or  humanity  prompted  what  we  have 
said. — Journal  of  Prison  Discipline. 


LINES 

Written  a  few  days  after  the  funeral  of  our  dear  aged 
friend  Mary  Wright,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  three  years,  and  was  interred  at  Leeds,  20th 
of  Third  mo.,  1859. 

We  have  followed  thee  on,  to  the  verge  of  thy  dwell- 
ing- 
Have  watoh'd  thee  descend  to  the  depths  of  the 
tomb ; 

And  thoughts  of  thy  love  all  our  sympatliies  swell- 
ing, 

Have  shrouded  our  hearts  in  deep  sadness  and 
gloom ; 

But  the  gloom  and  the  sadness,  like  clouds,  pass'd 
away. 

As  we  look'd  through  their  mist — to  eternity's 
day. 

We  could  not  dwell  long  on  our  own  human  sorrow, 

So  selfish, — so  earthly, — (unworthy  of  thee  !) 
We  knew  that  thy  voice  would  have  told  of  that 
morrow. 

When  Christian  with  Christian  the  Saviour  shall 
see ; 

And  all  the  redeem'd  ones,  in  heaven's  wide 
space, 

Shall  meet  Him  in  glory,  and  see  face  to  face. 
No  pencil  may  paint  the  bright  scenes  of  that  morn- 
ing; 

No  tongue  may  describe  the  ineffable  joy  ; 
No  saint,  while  on  earth,  may  conceive  the  adorn- 
ing— 

The  robe  of  pure  whiteness  ; — the  sinless  employ, 
Where  music, — (such  music  as  angels  prolong,) 
Shall  'waken  no  thought  but  of  praise  in  its^ 
song. 

Could  we  now  hear  thy  language,  0  !  how  should  we 
listen 

To  catch  but  a  word  from  the  shores  of  the  blessed  ; 
Thy  eye,  once  so  sightless,  would  brilliantly  glisten, 
And  thy  accents,  not  now  by  long  weakness  re- 
press'd. 

Would  invite  us, — would  urge  us, — constrain 

us, — to  love, 
Not  the  things  of  this  world, — no  !  the  Treasure 

above. 

But  Moses  we  have  ; — and  the  prophets  stilll  iuger 

To  utter  God's  word,  and  to  set  forth  his  Son  ; 
And  the  Spirit  is  with  us,  to  point  like  a  finger 
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To  all  that  the  Saviour  is  doing — ^has  done  ; 
Yea,  to  draw  us  to  God  by  a  matchless  control, 
And  to  breathe  in  new  life  to  the  death-stricken 
soul. 

The  qiiestion  remains, — ('tis  thine  echo  repeated  !) 
"  What  keeps  you  from  Jesus  ? — the  Saviour — the 
Cross  ? 

Wliy  will  ye  not  take  the  Salvation  completed, — 
Instead  of  the  world  ? — its  pollution — its  dross  ? 
Why  will  ye  despise  the  rich  offers  of  grace. 
That  the  earth  wth  its  treasures  may  have  the 
first  place  ? 

And  ye  who  have  tasted  the  worth  of  Salvation, 
Why  speak  not  aloud  the  rich  message  of  truth  ? 

Why  give  not  to  God  by  a  full  dedication, 

The  powers  of  your  mind,  and  the  strength  of  your 
youth  ? 

He  would  crown  with  His  blessing  this  hallow'd 
employ  ; 

For  the  service  of  God  is  a  well-spring  of  joy." 

Dear  friend — now  in  glory — we  honor'd  thee  ever — 
And  our  hearts,  whilst  we  live,  shall  remember  thy 
love. 

There  are  links  between  souls  which  the  grave  can- 
not sever , 

And  our  friendship  in  Christ  will  be  friendship 
above. 

We  rejoice  in  thy  change,  and  we  trust  that  ere 
long. 

We  shall  meet  thee  with  Jesus,  and  sing  the 
new  song.  Maria  Arthington. 

London  Friend. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  7,  1859. 

The  Pennsylvania  System  or  Prison 
Discipline. — This  system,  often  erroneously 
called  solitary,  but  more  correctly  described  as 
separate  imprisonment,  continues  to  be  greatly 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood,  in  some  of  the 
other  States.  A  description  of  the  cells  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  in  this  city,  copied  this 
week  from  the  last  number  of  "  The  Journal  of 
Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthropy,"  will  doubt- 
less be  read  with  much  interest,  and  may,  per- 
haps, furnish  some  of  our  readers  with  a  new  view 
of  the  "  Pennsylvania  System." 

One  of  the  evil  results  of  throwing  criminals 
together  in  prison,  is  shown  in  the  following  case, 
which  is  mentioned  in  a  review  of  the  Reports  on 
the  condition  of  several  State  Penitentiaries,  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Journal  : — 

"When  the  old  Walnut  Street  Prison  was  in 
full  blast,  a  man  was  committed  thci'e  who  hud 
lost  one  of  his  hands  in  the  war  of  1812.  This 
circumstance  led  one  of  the  in.-ipectors — who  had 
seen  service  in  the  same  war — to  take  a  peculiar 
interest  in  him.  When  his  time  was  out  he  nian- 
it'estcd  a  strong  desire  to  betake  himself  to  an 
honest  life.  A  purse  was  made  up  for  him,  and 
a  pension  secured  from  the  government,  and  he 
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was  thus  enabled  to  commence  business  in  a  lim- 
ited waj',  in  an  interior  city  of  this  State.  He 
soon  obtained  quite  a  run  of  custom,  and  all  his 
prospects  were  flattering,  when  one  day  a  man 
came  in  and  hailed  him  familiarly,  whom  he  at 
once  recognized  as  one  of  his  gaol  companions. 
With  much  entreaty  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
hush-money,  the  fellow  agreed  not  to  expose  him. 
But  the  secret  of  his  success  was  soon  known  to 
others,  who  repeated  the  annoyance.  Some 
months  e]apsed,|when  the  old  inspector  met  him  in 
Philadelphia  and  inquired  how  it  fared  with  him. 
'  Oh,'  said  he,  '  I  would  do  well  enough,  Mr. 
 ,  if  I  could  only  be  let  alone,  but  1  am  al- 
most crazy  with  them  fellows  that  were  in  the  old 
prison.  I  can't  sleep  o'  nights  for  'em,  and  I 
shall  have  to  quit.'  And  the  poor  fellow  was 
actually  obliged  to  pull  up  stakes — leave  a  good 
business  and  a  good  name,  and  seek  a  new  home 
and  an  uncertain  livelihood  in  a  distant  State. 
Suppose  he  had  '  lost  heart,'  by  all  this,  and 
finding  his  prison  associates  hanging  like  a  mill- 
stone about  his  neck,  rashly  resolved  to  make  the 
worst  instead  of  the  best  out  of  a  bad  case,  and 
plunged  into  a  system  of  forging  and  counterfeit- 
ing, which  involved  hundreds  in  losses  and  em- 
barrassments, for  which  money  could  not  com- 
pensate— whom  shall  the  victims  of  his  rascality 
blame  'i  The  ofiicers  of  the  law  once  had  him 
for  a  year  in  their  charge,  and  while  there  he  was 
compelled  to  form  acquaintances  which  proved 
disastrous  to  his  purposes  of  reformation,  and 
finally  dragged  him  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
infamy.  Would  dollars  and  cents  serve  to  meas- 
ure the  difference,  to  the  comm unit i/,  between  sub- 
jecting a  prisoner  to  such  associations,  and  keep- 
ing him  from  them  ?  Could  a  practical  econo- 
mist, in  the  light  of  such  a  case,  look  at  the  cost 
of  a  prison  in  which  each  inmate  shall  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  by  night  and  by  day,  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  one  in  which  they  should 
be  associated  by  night  or  day  ?  If  we  cannot  re- 
form bad  men  by  subjecting  them  to  the  disci- 
pline of  a  prison,  we  surely  need  not  make  them 
worse, — as  we  are  very  likely  to  do  under  any 
other  system  than  that  of  separation." 


California  and  Oregon. — Our  friends  Rob- 
ert Lindsey  and  wife  do  not  expect  to  embark 
for  California  and  Oregon  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  Sixth  month  next.  They  have  already 
received  the  names  of  many  persons  in  those 
States,  agreeably  to  the  request  in  the  Review  a 
few  weeks  since,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  receive 
such  additional  names  as  may  be  sent,  up  to  the 
15th  of  Gth  month. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  seen  the 
former  notice,  we  maj' again  state  that  our  friends 
desire  to  be  informed  of  the  names  and  places  of 
residence  of  our  members,  and  those  who  are,  or 
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liave  been,  connected  with  our  religious  Society, 
now  residing  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  parts 
adjacent.  Letters  may  be  addressed  to  Sharp, 
Haines  &  Co.,  No.  19  south  Second  street,  or  to 
the  Editor  of  Friends'  Review,  No.  109  north 
Tenth  street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Rise  and  First  Principles  op  the 
Society  of  Friends. — We  sljould  have  stated, 
at  an  earlier  period,  that  the  able  and  interesting 
articles  on  these  subjects  are  reprinted  from  the 
London  Friend,  where  they  appear  as  "  Three 
Lectures  by  John  Kitching,"  &c.  One  or  two  ad- 
ditional numbers  will  complete  the  series,  and  if 
any  of  our  young  readers  have  omitted  to  read 
them,  we  hope  they  may  be  induced  to  give  the 
whole  an  attentive  perusal. 


Died,  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Willis 
Jeifrey,  Huntington  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  8th  ult.,  .John 
W.  Thomas,  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  On  the  28th  of  the  3d  month,  1859,  Sarah 

Margaret  Hai.sley,  wife  of  Davis  Haisley,  in  tlie  19th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Dover 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana. 

This  dear  young  friend  left  with  her  friends  the 
consoling  hope  that  her  end  was  peace. 

 ,  On  the  8th  of  the  4th  month,  1859^  Susan- 
nah, wife  of  Jonathan  Haisley,  in  the  32d  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Dover  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana.  This 
dear  young  friend  left  the  consoling  hope  that  her 
end  was  peace. 

 ,  On  the  16th  of  the  4th  month,  1859,  Mar- 
tha, wife  of  Levi  Peacock,  in  the  42d  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  a  member  of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  in  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana.  This  dear  friend 
left  the  consoling  hope  that  through  the  mercies  of 
her  Redeemer,  she  hath  joined  with  the  redeemed. 

 ,  On  the  28th  of  the  12th  month,  1858,  at  the 

residence  of  his  brother,  Franklin  Haisley,  Joel  Hais- 
ley, in  the  22d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member 
of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in 
Wayne  Co.,  Indiana. 

He  bore  a  short  and  severe  illness  with  much  pa- 
tience and  fortitude,  and  he  expressed  to  some  of  his 
friends,  that  he  had  a  hope  that  his  sins  would  be 
forgiven. 

 ,  In  Rahway,  N.  J.,  on  the  5th  of  2d  mo., 

last,  Hannah  Eddy,  aged  74  'years,  a  member  of 
Rahway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  (eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Eddy,  of  New  York.) 

Her  decline  was  very  gradual,  and  during  her  pro- 
longed state  of  feebleness,  her  mind  seemed  much  to 
dwell  on  the  necessity  of  being  ready  for  the  great 
change  that  awaits  us  all.  It  seemed  evident  that 
she  had  done  her  day's  work  in  the  day  time,  when 
abUity  and  opportunity  were  afforded  her  ;  and  when 
her  strength  of  body  and  mind  gave  way,  and  the 
things  of  earth  could  no  longer  yield  enjoyment,  she 
could  yet  often  comfort  herself  and  admonish  others 
"in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,"  thus 
affording  an  additional  instance  that  the  spiritual 
faculty  may  long  survive,  after  the  mental  and  bodily 
have  succumbed  to  age  and  infirmity.    Her  last  con- 
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nected  sentence,  uttered  in  great  feebleness,  consist 
ed  of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0 
my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits." 

Died  on  the  11th  of  the  3d  month,  1859,  Rebecca, 
wife  of  John  Knight,  an  esteemed  minister,  and 
member  of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in 
Wayne  Co.,  Indiana,  aged  fifty-one  years. 

She  bore  a  severe  illness  with  a  remarkable  degree 
of  patience  and  resignation. 

She  appeared  to  realize  the  humble  hope  which  she 
expressed  to  some  of  her  friends,  during  the  time  of 
her  sickness,  that  when  the  present  scene  closed  to 
her  it  would  be  a  peaceful  calm  :  and  while  her  vi- 
tal powers  were  sinking  under  the  influence  of  the 
fatal  disease,  it  was  particularly  encouraging  to  her 
friends  to  observe  the  peaceful  serenity  with  which 
she  approached  her  solemn  close.  Having  thus  at- 
tained a  peaceful  resignation,  she  quietly  departed, 
leaving  her  afflicted  family  and  friends  the  comforta- 
ble hope  that  her  end  was  peace,  under  the  precious 
promises  given  to  those  who  love  the  appearing  of 
the  truth,  and  it  is  believed  that  she  retained  her  un- 
derstanding until  the  last. 

 ,  Near  Darlington,  Ind.,  on  the  21st  of  4th  mo., 

1859,  Lewis,  son  of  Andrew  and  Sarah  H.  Wooton,  iu 
the  4th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  On  the  17th  of  11th  mo.,  1858,  John  Lamb, 

in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Bare  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  Dallas  Co.,  Iowa. 

 ,  On  the  19th  of  11th  mo.,  1858,  Jacob  Lamb, 

in  the  77111  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Bare  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 


OAK  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will  commence 
on  the  31st  of  5th  month  next,  and  will  continue  nine 
weeks,  under  the  charge  of  Albert  K.  Smiley,  as  Prin- 
cipal. 

Tuition  and  boarding  for  half  the  term  will  be  re- 
quired in  advance.  ■- 

The  Boarding  House  in  connection  with  the  School, 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  James  Van  Blarcom,  Su- 
perintendent, and  Lydia  Ellen  Cole,  Matron,  where 
board  will  be  furnished  on  very  reasonable  terms, 
and  every  necessary  attention  paid  to  the  children 
of  Friends  and  others  who  may  attend. 

For  admission,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Principal  or  Superintendent,  at  Vassalboro',  Maine. 

On  behalf  of  Board  of  Managers, 

Geo.  Richardson,  Clerk. 

4i/(  mo.  18th,  1858. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room, 
Arch  street,  on  Second-day  afternoon.  Fifth  mo.  9th, 
1859,  at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

4th  mo.  16—4  t. 


"  NECK  TWISTING." 

There  are  practices  tolerated  in  religious  con- 
gregations which  Christians,  who  are  jealous  for 
the  honor  of  their  Master,  should  utterly  con- 
demn. Decorum  is  the  handmaid  of  devotional 
feeling,  and  for  this  reason  the  house  of  worship 
should  never  be  disturbed  by  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  irreverence.  It  is  a  part  of  my  reli- 
gion, said  a  pious  old  lady,  when  asked  why  she 
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went  early  to  church,  "  It  is  a  part  of  my 
relifiion  not  to  interrupt  the  worship  of  others." 
And  we  believe  if  many  a  country  congregation 
made  it  a  part  of  their  religion  not  to  twist  their 
necks  almost  out  of  joint  to  witness  the  entrance 
of  every  person  who  passes  up  the  aisle  of  the 
meeting-house,  it  would  be  better  for  both  their 
necks  and  their  religion.  A  gross  abuse  of  reli- 
gious decorum  sometimes  needs  harsh  medicine 
as  a  remedy. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  proper 
for  some  of  our  good  ministering  brethren,  who 
are  sorely  tried  by  the  neck-twisting  propensities 
of  their  congregations,  to  use  that  adopted  by 
Henry  Clay  Dean,  who  was  at  one  time  chaplain 
of  Congress ;  but  we  give  it  for  their  consideration, 
of  course,  to  adopt  or  reject  as  they  please.  The 
anecdote  is  from  the  Pacific  Methodist: 

Being  worried,  one  afternoon,  by  this  turning 
practice  in  his  congregation,  Mr.  I)ean  stopped 
in  his  sermon  and  said  : 

"  Now  you  listen  to  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  who 
the  people  are,  as  each  one  of  them  comes  in." 

He  then  went  on  with  his  discourse,  until  a 
gentleman  entered,  when  he  bawled  out  like  an 
usher,  "  Deacon  A.,  who  keeps  a  shop  over  the 
way,"  and  then  went  on  with  his  sermon. 

Presently  another  man  passed  up  the  aisle,  and 
he  gave  his  name,  residence  and  occupation ;  so 
he  continued  for  some  time. 

At  length  some  one  entered  the  door  who  was 
unknown  to  Mr.  Dean,  when  he  cried  out,  "A 
little  old  man,  with  drab  coat  and  an  old  white 
hat;  don't  know  him,  look  for  yourselves." 

That  congregation  was  cured. 


HERSCHELL  S  VISIT  TO  HIS  FATHER-LAND. 

(Continued  from  page  536.) 

In  walking  through  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople. I  was  much  struck  with  the  dress  of  the 
Turkish  women.  They  wear  a  handkerchief 
bandaged  over  the  forehead,  and  another  over 
the  nose  and  lower  part  of  the  face,  so  tliat 
nothing  but  the  eyes  is  seen.  This  forcibly  re- 
minded me  that,  though  still  in  Europe,  I  was 
now  in  a  city  where  Christianity  is  openly  denied. 
The  degradation  of  the  females  which  prevails  in 
Mohammedan  as  well  as  heathen  countries,  shows 
how  nmch  women  owe  to  that  divine  revelation 
which  declares  that  "  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female." 

The  slave  market  is  another  proof  how  far  be- 
hind the  rest  of  Europe  Turkey  is  in  civilization. 
The  chief  part  of  the  business  appeared  to  be 
over  when  I  visited  it,  as  there  were  only  a  few 
young  women  and  boys  left.  The  purchasers 
went  up  to  these  poor  creatures,  felt  tlieir  arms, 
and  examined  them  as  one  would  examine  cattle. 
Tlie  merely  animal  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances bespoke  the  lowest  state  of  mental  deg- 
radation, and  gave  an  awful  picture  of  what 


corrupt  human  nature  can  do ;  that  man  should 
bring  his  fellow-creature,  with  a  soul  as  immortal 
as  his  own,  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  that  perish  ! 
If  we  feel  indignant  at  a  Turk  for  doing  this, 
what  shall  we  say  to  men  calling  themselves 
Christians,  who  venture  to  defend  a  system  so 
horrible  ! 

On  the  22d  we  returned  to  Smyrna,  and  on 
the  '23d  went  to  the  morning  service  at  the  Eng- 
lish chapel.  Before  relating  what  I  saw  and 
heard  there,  I  must  make  a  remark  which  applies 
not  only  to  this,  but  to  every  future  occasion  on 
which  I  may  see  it  right  to  notice  the  doings  of 
churches  or  religious  societies.  In  these  days  of 
division  and  party  strife,  a  lover  of  peace  is 
strongly  tempted  to  let  things  alone,  and  pass 
over  in  silence  what  he  cannot  notice  with  ap- 
probation. This  is  rather  to  consult  his  own  ease 
and  safety,  than  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  Besides,  does  it  not  really  savor  of  a 
sectarian  spirit  to  say,  "  I  do  not  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England  ;  its  doings  are  no  business 
of  mine  ?"  If  we  feel  that  we  belong  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  procecdins-s  of  every  sec- 
tion of  that  church  must  be  interesting  to  us, 
and  must  be  either  painful  or  pleasing,  as  we 
consider  them  in  harmony  with,  or  contrary  to, 
the  mind  of  God.  I  believe  the  time  is  come 
when  all  false  delicacy  must  be  laid  aside,  and 
the  truth  spoken  out,  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not 
unto  men.  What  might  have  been  considered 
a  few  years  ago  as  a  piece  of  isolated  absurdity, 
can  now  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  part 
of  a  widely  extended  plan  to  restore  the  errors 
of  Popery. 

The  building  which  has  for  some  years  been 
used  as  a  place  of  worship  in  Smyrna,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  England,  was  on  this 
day  consecrated,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar.  When  the  congregation  was  assem- 
bled, the  Bishop  entered,  carrying  a  silver  staff 
on  his  arm,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  poker, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  a  cross.  He  walked  up 
to  the  communion  table,  followed  by  three  min- 
isters in  surplices,  and  laid  the  silver  staff  on  the 
table  where  the  communion  vessels  were  set  out 
for  show,  the  Lord's  Supper  not  being  dispensed 
on  that  day.  Having  done  this,  he  and  his  at- 
tendants walked  back  again  to  the  door,  where 
they  faced  about,  and  walked  again  towards  the 
altar,  the  Bishop  repeating :  "  Open  to  me  the 
gates  of  righteousness,"  and  the  rest  of  the  ser- 
vice prescribed  for  the  occasion.  Now  I  will 
ask  any  candid  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, whether  this  silly  aping  of  I'opish  cere- 
monies is  expedient  in  places  where  hitherto 
Christianity  has  been  seen  only  through  the 
medium  of  Romish  and  Greek  churches  Should 
not  the  great  aim  of  Protestant  ( Miristians  be,  not. 
thus  to  identify  themselves  with  Popery,  but  to 
.show  that  their  Christianity  is  something  very 
different  from  it  ? 

1     On  Monday,  the  24th  of  Apri  about  three 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  left  Smyrna  in  an 
Austrian  steamer  for  Beyrout.  The  accommo- 
dation was  good,  and  the  weather  very  favora- 
ble ;  the  only  discomfort  we  felt  was  from  the 
crowded  state  of  the  deck,  which  was  nearly 
filled  with  passengers.  These  were  chiefly 
Turks,  and  a  great  part  of  their  time  was  spent 
in  acts  of  devotion.  Each  one,  every  time  he 
prayed,  took  out  a  little  pocket  compass,  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  direction  Mecca  lay,  that  he  might 
turn  his  face  towards  it.  Their  devotions  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  bending  many  times  to  the 
ground,  raising  the  ears  with  the  thumbs,  which 
a  fellow-passenger  explained  to  me  meant  lifting 
up  their  ears  for  an  answer  to  their  prayers ;  and 
turning  their  faces  to  the  right  and  left,  which 
I  was  told  is  to  frighten  away  the  evil  spirits. 
The  concluding  ceremony  was  stroking  the  face 
and  beard  several  times,  which  was  said  to 
signify  the  wiping  away  of  sin.  When  the 
wind  got  up  a  little  they  went  through  all  these 
movements  with  redoubled  earnestness.  A  per- 
son on  board  asked  one  of  them  why  he  prayed 
so  much ;  he  replied,  because  the  wind  blew, 
and  he  was  afraid.  If  Christianity  does  not  pre- 
sent to  us  a  living,  spiritual  reality,  but  only 
sends  us  to  rites  and  ceremonies  for  comfort, 
wherein  is  it  better  than  Mohammedanism,  or 
any  other  false  religion?  If  Protestantism  does 
not  manifest  the  clearest  gospel  light  in  the 
midst  of  those  so  devoted  to  forms,  her  colonial 
establishments  will  be  little  else  than  "  darkness 
visible." 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  cap- 
tain pointed  out  to  us  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  The 
weather  being  very  fine,  we  were  enabled  to  go 
close  by  it;  and  a  ruin  was  pointed  out  to  us 
which  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  prison  where  John 
was  confined.  Whether  this  were  the  case  or 
not,  mattered  little  to  me ;  there  was  the  island 
itself,  where  our  blessed  Saviour  appeared  to  the 
beloved  disciple,  and  I  viewed  it  with  the  deepest 
emotion.  To  this  lonely  and  desolate  spot,  far 
removed  from  his  brethren  and  children  in  the 
gospel,  was  John  banished,  "for  the  word  of 
God  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Here  was  no  consecrated  building,  no  outward 
ordinance ;  but  here  the  Lord  met  him,  and  com- 
muned with  him ;  and  the  barren  rock  was  in- 
deed consecrated  ground  to  John.  My  recent 
visit  to  Smyrna,  one  of  the  churches  to  which 
Jesus  sent  a  message  from  hence,  led  me  to 
think  of  the  tenor  of  the  charges  delivered  by 
this  the  true  Bishop  of  souls.  Does  He  speak 
to  the  churches  of  government  or  of  ritual  ? 
Does  He  reprove  them  for  inattention  to  outward 
forms,  or  exhort  them  to  the  observance  of  times 
and  seasons?  No;  the  inward  life  in  the  soul, 
and  its  outward  manifestations  in  walk  and  con- 
versation, are  the  only  subjects  on  which  he 
touches.  "  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  be- 
cause thou  hast  left  thy  first  love."  "  I  know  thy 
works;  that  thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest, 


and  art  dead."  "  Thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and 
increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing; 
and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and 
miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked." 
Alas !  who  can  listen  to  the  tone  of  gratulation 
in  which  too  many  sections  of  the  church  speak 
of  their  state,  without  being  reminded  of  this  ad- 
dress to  the  church  of  Laodicea ;  and  fearing  that 
if  our  Bishop  and  Head  of  the  Church  now  sent 
a  message  to  professing  Christendom,  it  would  be 
couched  in  the  same  language  ! 

How  many  thoughts  crowded  on  my  mind  as 
I  gazed  on  this  barren  and  desolate  island  !  The 
wonderful  vision  vouchsafed  to  John, — the  chart 
of  prophecy  displayed  to  him, — the  awful  and 
glorious  things  that  "shall  be  hereafter;"  things 
still  future,  yet  perhaps  not  far  distant !  Oh,  how 
speedily  man's  silly  inventions  and  vain  specula- 
tions fall  before  a  believing  view  of  "the  root 
and  ofispring  of  David,  the  bright  and  morning 
star !"  We  need  no  ofiiciating  priest,  no  ab- 
stractive called  the  church,  to  bring  us  into  com- 
munion with  G-od.  "  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride 
say,  Come,  and  let  him  that  is  athiist  come ;  and 
whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
freely."  How  blessed,  to  the  humble  Christian, 
these  latest  revelations  of  the  Divine  mind,  au- 
thoritatively promulgated  on  this  lonely  rock ! 
And  how  awful  the  threatening  that  sums  them 
up  !  "  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things, 
God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are 
written  in  this  book."  Is  not  "  unwritten  tradi- 
tion," of  which  we  now  hear  so  much,  somewhat 
like  an  addition  to  God's  words? 

On  Tuesday,  the  25th,  we  landed  at  Rhodes, 
where  the  apostle  Paul  touched  on  his  way  from 
Ephesus  to  Jerusalem.  The  town  looked  dull 
and  deserted  ;  but  this  was  accounted  for  by  our 
being  told  it  was  on  that  day  a  feast  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  gone  out  of  the  town  to  make  merry. 
The  British  Consul  kindly  sent  his  dragoman 
with  us,  to  show  us  the  street  of  the  knights.  I 
soon  discovered  that  our  guide  was  a  J ew,  and 
learned  from  him  that  there  are  between  two  and 
three  hundred  Jewish  families  in  the  place.  The 
street  of  the  knights  is  a  long,  narrow  street, 
with  old  houses  on  each  side,  on  the  walls  of 
which  are  carved  the  arms  of  the  knights,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  crusades.  These  our  guide 
pointed  out  to  us;  and  added,  contemptuously, 
pointing  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin — "  That  is 
the  figure  of  a  woman." 

Before  we  left  Rhodes,  a  number  of  Jews  and 
Jewesses  came  on  board  the  steamer  to  look  at 
the  machinery,  who  were  courteously  received  by 
the  captain.  It  was  interesting  to  me  to  see  so 
many  of  my  nation ;  and  curious  to  observe,  in 
the  dress  of  the  women,  the  same  love  of  wear- 
ing ornaments  that  existed  among  them  of  old. 
Some  of  the  children  had  their  foreheads  covered 
with  little  gold  coins  threaded  ou  a  string,  which 
had  a  very  odd  appearance. 
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We  left  Rhodes  the  same  evening;  and  on  the . 
27th,  about  noon,  arrived  at  Cyprus.  Here  I 
V7as  again  reminded  of  Paul;  and  also  of  Barna- 
bas, who  was  a  native  of  Cyprus.  Although 
this  island  is  very  fertile,  every  thing  about  it 
has  the  appearance  of  poverty  and  desolation.  It 
is  now  very  thinly  inhabited ;  and  large  tracts  of 
land  are  uncultivated.  We  are  told  that  land 
can  be  purchased  at  from  two  to  four  shillings 
an  acre.  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  some  of 
our  starving  population  of  England  were  trans- 
ported hither,  to  cultivate  the  land  that  lies  waste. 
There  are  no  Jews  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

(To  be  continued.) 


INSTRUCTIVE  LESSONS  FROM  LATE  EVENTS. 

Recent  events  in  Europe  have  furnished  a  very 
striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  two  of  the 
leading  principles  for  which  the  I'riends  of  Peace 
have  been  contending  for  many  years,  namely, 
the  evil  of  large  armaments,  and  the  importance 
and  value  of  arbitration,  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes.     As  to  the  former,  we 
may  confidently  declare  that  all  the  alarm  and 
agitation  which  have  troubled  Europe  during  the 
last  two  months  have  been  owing  to  those  prep- 
arations for  war,  which,  we  are  told,  usque  ad 
nanxeam,  are  the  best  guarantees  for  peace.  For 
what  is  it,  let  us  ask,  that  has  kept  the  ^hole 
world  in  a  state  of  terror  and  suspense,  and  has 
inflicted  incalculable  damage  upon  all  the  peace- 
ful interests  and  enterprises  of  society,  but  the  in- 
creased military  activity  of  Austria,  France,  and 
Sardinia,  the  movements  of  troops,  the  building  of 
transports,  the  strengthening  of  fortifications,  and 
the  raising  of  war  loans  ?  Without  these, princes  and 
premiers  might  have  indulged  theoiselves  in  any 
amount  of  reciprocal  wrangling  they  pleased,  in 
the  form  of  speeches,  circular  notes,  and  proto- 
cols; and  the  people  in  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope would  have  gone  on  quietly  with  those  pur- 
suits, by  which  they  contribute  to  each  other's 
wealth,  comfort,  and  prosperity.     But  the  prac- 
tical comment  which  these  high  personages  have 
been  putting  on  the  text  so  constantly  on  the 
lips  of  politicians — "  If  you  wish  for  peace  you 
must  prepare  for  war,"  has  thrown  everything  in- 
to confusion,  deranging  the  calculations  of  com- 
merce, paralysing  the  arm  of  industry,  and  ar- 
resting those  beneficial  projects  for  the  moral 
and  material  developement  of  nations,  which  are 
at  once  the  signs  and  the  instruments  of  a  pro- 
gressive civilization.     One  of  the  morning  jour- 
nals remarks  most  truly,  how  the  recriminations 
of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe,  that  are  being 
bandied  about  between  the  three  Powers  who  are 
the  principal  parties  in  the  quarrel  about  Italy, 
have  turned  on  this  one  point,  of  their  military 
preparations.     "  It  is  really  amusing,"  says  the 
writer  referred  to,  "  to  remark  how  each  of  these 
Powers,  while  violently  accusing  its  neighbors  as 
designing  mischief  by  such  warlike  preparations, 


solemnly  deprecates  on  its  own  account  any  other 
intention  than  what  is  most  amiable  and  pacific. 
Count  Cavour,  in  his  circular  note,  after  broadly 
charging  Austria  with  hostile  and  aggressive  de- 
signs against  his  country,  in  adding  to  her 
forces  in  Italy,  tells  the  world  that  the  military 
measures  Sardinia  has  taken  or  is  preparing  to 
take,  '  have  an  exclusively  defensive  object,  and 
far  from  containing  any  menace  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  are  intended  to  calm  agitation.'  Aus- 
tria, on  the  other  hand,  solemnly  declares,  '  that 
she  is  not  an  aggressive  Power,  and  that  it  is  an 
evident  fact  that  the  military  preparations  made 
by  her  in  her  Italian  possessions  have  only  a  de- 
fensive object  in  view — that  they  were  in  fact 
intended  to  repel  an  attack  openly  and  loudly 
announced  from  the  other  side  of  the  Ticino.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  pamphlet  ascribes 
the  increased  Austrian  armaments  in  Italy  to  a 
secret  purpose  to  retain  and  extend  unjust  con- 
quest, while  the  Emperor's  Speech  protests  that 
France  is  solicitous  only  '  to  inaugurate  a  system 
of  peace  which  could  not  be  disturbed.'  Austria 
reiterates  her  denial,  and  gently  insinuates  that, 
if  the  French  Government  is  so  anxious  for  peace, 
'  she  may  expect  the  news  of  the  cessation  of  the 
armaments  of  France.'  And  so  they  go  on  with 
reciprocal  accusations,  disclaimers,  and  protesta- 
tions in  an  indefinite  series,  each  ascribing  the 
other's  military  preparations  to  a  guilty  desire  for 
war,  and  its  own  to  a  pure  and  passionate  love  of 
peace." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  however,  there  is  a 
dim  but  constantly  increasing  recognition,  which 
is  very  gratifying  to  us,  of  the  necessity,  impor- 
tance, and  practicability  of  deciding  the  diifer- 
ences  of  nations  by  moral  influence  rather  than 
by  an  appeal  to  brute  force.  The  words  of  Count 
de  Morny  in  addressing  the  French  Legislative 
body,  were  very  significant  in  this  sense.  After 
exhorting  them  to  repose  confidence  in  that  mem- 
orable declaration  of  the  Emperor,  L' Empire 
(•'est  la  j^aix,  he  proceeds,  "  How  many  other  con- 
siderations are  there,  also,  which  ought  to  dispel 
our  anxiety  !  Religion,  philosophy,  civilization, 
credit,  manufactures,  have  made  peace  the  first 
necessity  of  modern  times;  the  blood  of  people 
can  no  longer  be  lightly  shed — war  is  the  last 
resort  of  injured  right  or  wounded  honor.  Al- 
most all  difficulties  are  now  solved  by  diplomacy 
or  pacific  arbitration.  Rapid  international  com- 
munications and  publicity  have  created  a  new 
European  power  with  which  all  governments  are 
obliged  to  reckon — this  power  is  opinion."  It 
certainly  is  no  little  gained  to  the  cause  of  reason 
and  humanity,  that  the  masters  of  the  world  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  public 
opinion,  and  to  appear  and  plead  for  their  own 
cause  before  its  sovereign  tribunal.  It  is  still 
more  gained,  to  find  that  they  acknowledge  that 
almost  all  dis])uted  questions  can  and  ought  now 
to  be  settled  by  pacific  arbitration. —  The  Herald 
of  Peace. 
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From  the  Washington  Union. 
INTERESTING  FROM  JAPAN. 
Second  Letter. 

SiMODA,  Japan,  July  6,  1858. 

My  dear  Friend : — I  have  visited  the  city  of 
Yeddo  twice,  and  have  passed  some  six  months 
there.  In  my  letter  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Dougher- 
ty, dated  July  3d,  I  have  given  an  account  of 
my  journey,  and  of  the  ceremony  that  attended 
my  audience  of  the  Emperor.  The  two  letters 
will  contain  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  events  of 
the  last  seven  mouths.  After  my  first  return 
from  Y  eddo,  I  was  attacked  by  a  nervous  fever, 
which  afterwards  assumed  a  malignant  type,  and 
for  many  days  my  life  was  in  great  danger.  Thanks 
be  to  God  !  I  recovered,  and  am  now  in  my  usual 
state  of  health. 

The  Emperor  and  the  Council  of  State  mani- 
fested the  greatest  anxiety  during  my  illness,  and 
showed  a  marked  solicitude  for  my  recovery.  His 
Majesty  daily  sent  me  kind  messages,  with  pres- 
ents of  fruit,  arrow  root,  &c.;  he  also  sent  down 
two  of  his  best  physicians  from  Yeddo  to  attend 
me.  The  doctors  sent  a  daily  report  of  my  condi- 
tion to  the  Court,  and  on  the  receipt  there  of  a 
bulletin  to  the  effect  that  I  could  not  recover,  the 
Emperor  issued  an  order  to  them  to  cure  me,  and 
they  were  at  the  same  time  informed  that  the  safe- 
ty of  tht  ir  heads  depended  on  my  recovery.  I 
cannot  sufficiently  thank  those  doctors  for  their 
unwearied  attention  to  me.  Night  and  day  one 
of  them  was  always  at  my  bedside,  and  they 
showed  all  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  a  wo- 
man in  their  treatment  of  me. 

Shortly  after  my  audience,  I  had  an  interview 
with  the  Prince  of  Eittsu,  Miaister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  members  of  the  Great  Council  of 
State,  when  I  made  an  important  communication 
to  them,  which  cannot  be  repeated  here.  The 
interview  lasted  several  hours,  and  was  of  great 
interest.  A  markcil  impression  was  evidently 
made,  and  [  had  only  to  follow  it  up,  to  give  a 
hope  of  ultimate  success.  After  this,  I  was  con- 
stantly occupied  in  giving  instruction  to  the  Jap- 
anese on  international  law,  on  political  economy, 
and  explaining  the  operations  of  commerce.  I 
found  them  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  pol- 
ity of  the  Western  World.  My  labor  was  long, 
tedious  and  difficult.  As  the  ideas  I  gave  them 
were  new,  they  had  no  terms  in  their  language 
to  express  them;  I  had,  therefore,  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  many  axioms  by  such  allusions  to  fa- 
miliar topics  as  would  best  convey  the  ideas. 

It  is  impossible  to  giveyou  an  idea  of  the  men- 
tal anxiety  I  suffered  for  months.  I  was  without 
any  adviser  or  assistant.  I  had  no  well-stored 
library  to  which  I  could  resort,  nor  anything  to 
rely  on  but  my  own  unaided  memory.  It  cost  me 
many  days  of  care,  and  nights  of  wakefulness.  At 
length,  I  began  to  see  that  my  arguments  were 
about  to  bear  fruit ;  this  stimulated  me  to  make 
new  exertions,  and  at  last,  I  made  converts  of 
the  Emperor,  to  whom  all  my  arguments  were 


reported,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Great  Coun- 
cil of  State,  and  many  of  the  Princes.  This  was 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  my  old  friend, 
the  Prince  of  Simano,  and  the  Prince  of  Higo, 
as  Commissioners  to  negotiate  with  me. 

At  our  first  meeting  we  exchanged  our  powers, 
and  1  found  theirs  to  be  as  full  as  words  could 
make  them ;  but,  before  my  second  interview 
with  them  was  over,  I  was  convinced  that  they 
were,  in  fact,  only  intermediaries,  and  that  I  was, 
in  reality,  negotiating  with  the  whole  Council  of 
State. 

I  cannot  give  you  a  detail  of  the  negotiations, 
for  that  would  be  to  divulge  the  treaty.  When 
we  came  to  the  articles  regulating  trade,  I  had 
to  give  them  a  history  of  the  revenue  laws,  and 
to  enter  into  very  minute  details  of  custom  house 
regulations,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
executed.  My  labor  was  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  arguing  of  any  given  point,  and  getting 
them  to  agree  to  its  decision,  was  far  from  ter- 
minating the  question  ;  for,  after  a  matter  had 
been  deliberately  settled,  they  would,  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting,  open  it  anew,  and  proceed  to  ar- 
gue it  as  gravely  as  though  it  had  never  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  there  was  not  one  of  the  articles 
but  what  was  thus  reargued  at  least  three  times, 
and  some  of  them  as  many  as  ten  timps.  In  these 
negotiations  I  found  the  benefit  of  my  previous 
commercial  education,  and  also  of  the  course  I  had 
adopted  for  ray  intercourse  with  the  Japanese  from 
my  first  arrival  in  the  country,  which  was  to  be 
particularly  careful  to  be  perfectly  exact  in  every 
statement  1  made  to  them,  and  to  be  cautious  how 
I  took  any  position  ;  but,  when  it  was  once  taken, 
never  to  recede  from  it.  As  the  negotiations  pro- 
ceeded, (annoying  and  embarrassing  as  they  were 
in  many  respects),  I  was  cheered  by  seeing  thatmy 
labors  would  ultimately  be  crowned  with  a  success 
far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  At 
length  a  treaty  was  agreed  on,  and  ordered  to  be 
engrossed. 

You  are  well  aware  that  I  am  not  permitted  to 
divulge  the  details  of  the  treaty  until  it  h;is  been 
laid  before  the  President,  and  received  his  ap- 
proval ;  still,  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  communicating  one  of  its  provisions  to  you. 
All  Americans  in  Japan  are  to  enjoy  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  and  they  have  the  right 
to  build  Churches.  The  practice  of  trampling 
on  the  cru  -ifix  is  abolished.  When  you  remem- 
ber that  225  years  ago  Christianity  was  extin- 
guished in  Japan,  in  the  blood  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  Japanese  converts,  and  when  you  call 
to  mind  the  blasphemous  proclamation  of  the 
then  emperor  of  Japan,  in  which  he  said,  "  If 
the  God  of  the  Christians  himself  comes  to  Ja- 
pan, I  will  put  him  to  death  !"  you  will  be  ready 
to  admit  that  this  result  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is 
surprising.  I  am  proud  and  happy  that  this  has 
been  achieved  by  our  country.  It  will  be  a  good 
answer  to  the  sneer  of  Burke,  which  has  often 
been  applied  to  our  countrymen,  "  Your  God  is 
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gold ;  your  Bible  is  a  Ledger."  The  pleasure  I 
feel  in  having  made  the  treaty  is  enhanced  by 
the  reflection  that  there  has  been  no  show  of  co- 
ercion, nor  was  menace  in  the  least  used  by  me 
to  obtain  it.  There  was  no  American  man-of  war 
within  1,000  miles  of  me  for  months  before  and 
after  the  negotiations.  I  told  the  Japanese  at 
the  outset  that  my  mission  was  a  friendly  one  ; 
that  1  was  not  authorized  to  use  any  threats ;  that 
all  I  wished  was  that  they  would  listen  to  the 
truths  that  I  would  lay  before  them. 

It  was  not  until  my  second  visit  to  Yeddothat 
I  made  any  excursions  in  or  around  the  city.  I 
visited  many  temples,  gardens,  &c.  The  temples 
have  nothing  that  arrests  the  attention  in  their 
structure  or  in  their  interiors,  being  in  this  re- 
spect less  costly  and  ornamental  than  the  Chinese 
temples.  They  are,  however,  kept  much  cleaner 
than  the  latter.  They  are  usually  placed  in  fine, 
open  grounds,  and  surrounded  by  noble  trees. 
The  grounds  are  neatly  kept,  and  arc  adorned 
with  flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  among  which 
the  plum  and  cherry  tree  are  to  be  remarked ; 
they  produce  enormous  blossoms,  but  alas  !  like 
many  showy  men,  they  produce  no  fruit;  rhodo- 
dendrons of  great  beauty,  and  of  the  following 
colors,  viz  :  pink,  scarlet,  crimson,  blue^  yellow, 
violet  and  white.  The  dwarfing  of  trees  and  dis- 
torting them  into  queer  shapes  are  much  practised; 
and  they  cut  the  foliage  into  rounded  forms  like 
dishes.  I  saw  a  number  of  cedars  whose  trunks 
and  branches  might  be  taken  as  representing  the 
bronze  of  a  vast  epergne,  while  the  foliage  looked 
like  emerald  dishes. 

The  houses  of  the  Japanese  are  of  wood,  and 
never  more  than  two  stories  high ;  they  are  cov- 
ered with  thatch  or  tiles;  the  front  and  ends 
are  closed  by  wooden  window-sashes,  covered 
with  paper,  which  gives  a  pleasant  light  in  the 
interior,  and  wooden  shutters  enclose  the  win- 
dows at  night.  The  interior  is  divided  into 
rooms  by  means  of  sliding  partitions,  made  of 
wooden  frames,  covered  with  paper.  These  par- 
titions can  be  removed  in  a  few  moments  and  the 
whole  house  thrown  into  one  room.  The  floors 
are  covered  with  straw  mats  some  two  inches 
thick  ;  they  are  soft  and  fine,  and  are  kept  ex- 
quisitely clean.  Neither  chair,  table,  couch  nor 
bedstead,  nor  any  ornamental  article,  is  to  beseen. 
The  mat  serves  as  a  chair  and  a  table  by  day,  and 
as  a  bed  at  night.  This  description  of  a  house 
will  apply  to  all,  from  the  Palace  of  the  Empe- 
ror to  tlie  cottage  of  the  peasant.  In  winter  they 
are  warmed  by  charcoal  brasicrs.  There  is  not 
a  chimney  nor  a  pane  of  window  glass  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  empire. 

The  gilded  columns  supporting  the  fretted 
ceilings  and  golden  roofs  of  stately  palnces,  de- 
scribed by  the  old  writers  on  Japan,  arc  not  to  be 
found,  and  I  am  assured  by  the  Japanese  that 
they  never  had  any  existence  out  of  the  "  Trav- 
eller's Talcs,"  which  relate  such  marvels  about 
Japan. 


The  Japanese  are  eminently  genial  in  their 
dispositions,  and  there  is  a  cordiality  in  their  re- 
fined politeness  that  convinces  one  of  their  sin- 
cerity. They  are  frugal  in  everything,  and  utili- 
tarian up  to  the  standard  of  good  and  wise  old 
Jeremy  Bentham.  Food  is  abundant  and  cheap. 
The  beggars  of  Japan  are  mostly  a  religious  class, 
an  d  all  are  as  fat  as  seals.  Not  one  Japan  ese  in  fifty 
ever  tastes  of  any  animal  food  except  fish.  Sugar 
is  the  only  luxury,  and  yet  I  buy  it  here  in  Simoda 
cheaper  than  you  can  in  New  York.  They  are 
the  best  fed,  clad,  and  lodged,  and  the  least  over- 
worked, of  any  people  on  the  earth.  God  grant 
that  future  generations  may  not  have  cause  to 
regret  the  hour  I  arrived  in  Japan  !  The  usual 
dress  of  the  Japanese  of  rank,  is  of  silk ;  but  on  the 
occasion  of  my  audience  the  nobles  wore  dresses 
made  of  a  coarse  yellow  grass  cloth.  This,  as  they 
say,  is  to  remind  them  of  the  poverty  and  fru- 
gality of  their  ancestors.  I  have  never  seen  a 
diamond,  pearl,  or  ornament  of  gold  or  silver, 
worn  by  any  person  in  Japan. 

As  you  take  an  interest  in  the  "  fair  sex,"  you 
will  expect  some  description  of  the  beauties  of 
Japan.  The  women  of  condition  never  make  visits, 
(except  the  mother  to  a  married  daughter,)  and 
have  no  assemblages  of  their  "  dear  five  hundred 
friends."  They  go  out  once  or  twice  in  a  year  to 
visit  some  celebrated  temple,  but  their  ordinary 
devotions  are  paid  at  a  shrine  within  their  houses 
or  at  a  pretty  Mia  erected  within  the  inclo- 
sures  of  their  grounds.  The  females  of  the 
laboring  classes  perform  some  portion  of  out-door 
labor  ;  but  they  are  not  overworked  as  in  Chiu'i, 
and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Polygamy  obtains — 
i.  e.,  a  man  may  have  any  number  of  "  second 
wives."  When  a  female  is  selected  as  a  first 
wife,  she  prepares  for  her"  change  of  condition," 
by  smearing  her  teeth  with  a  horrid  mixture 
which  not  only  blackens  them  forever,  but  also 
destroys  a  portion  of  the  gums,  and  the  lips  some- 
times remain  permanently  swollen.  She  next 
shaves  her  eyebrows  and  exterminates  her  eye- 
lashes, and  changes  the  fashion  of  her  hair.  She 
has  now  only  to  bring  the  knot  of  her  girdle 
round  to  the  front,  and  all  the  world  knows  that 
she  is  a  first  wife,  the  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  "  second  wives,"  and  the  undisputed  propri- 
etress of  all  the  children  born  in  the  house.  The 
second  wives  do  not  perform  any  of  these  absurd 
actions,  consequently  they  are  by  I'ar  the  best 
looking  in  the  ey-cs  of  the  To  gin  or  foreigners. 

Yeddo  covers  more  ground  than  London,  and 
its  population  is  about  two  millions.  The  Japan- 
ese say  that  no  census  is  ever  taken  in  Japan  ; 
that  returns  are  made  of  the  numbers  ot  certain 
classes;  but  as  the  nobles,  peasants,  mechanics, 
and  women  and  children,  are  .omitted  from  these 
returns,  they  do  not  serve  even  as  a  basis  for  es- 
timates of  population.  The  Japanese  gave  me  a 
map  of  the  city,  but  as  it  is  constructed  without 
reference  to  a  scale,  it  is  of  little  value  ;  even  the 
compass  bearings  of  different  parts  of  the  city  are 
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incorrect.  The  streets  generally  are  of  good 
width,  and  well  sewered,  but  they  are  all  un- 
paved.  No  carriages  are  seen  ;  a  few  hand-carts 
are  nsed  to  transport  heavy  articles  ;  canals  inter- 
sect the  city  in  various  directions. 

The  chief  feature  of  Yeddo  is  the  "  Castle,"  as 
it  is  called.  This  consists  of  four  irregular  cir- 
cles, or  rather  polygons,  all  surrounded  with  moats 
or  ditches;  the  three  inner  circles  have  stone 
walls,  or  a  bank  of  earth,  faced  with  stone,  and 
varying  in  height  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  built.  The  gateways  through  the  walls 
open  into  quadrangles  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet ;  the 
gate  of  egress  being  placedat  right  angles  with  the 
entrance  gate.  As  a  means  of  defence,  the  Castle 
is  unworthy  of  its  name,  except  against  assailants 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  moats  are 
fordable,  and  are  some  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide,  spanned  by  neat  wooden  bridges. 
The  inner  polygon  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
Emperor  and  his  sons  and  families;  the  second, 
by  the  Council  of  State  and  Princes  ;  the  third 
and  fourth  polygons  by  the  Diinios,  titular 
Princes,  and  high  ofiicers  of  the  Government. 

TowNSEND  Harris. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  CHASTISEMENT. 

"  We  glory  also  in  tribulations." — Komans.  5  3. 

Within  this  leaf,  to  every  eye 
So  little  worth,  doth  hidden  lie 
Most  rare  and  subtile  fragranoy. 

Would'st  thou  its  secret  strength  iinbind  ? 
Crush  it,  and  thou  shalt  perfume  find. 
Sweet  as  Arabia's  spicy  wind. 

In  this  dull  stone,  so  poor  and  bare 
Of  shape  or  lustre,  patient  care 
Will  find  for  thee  a  jewel  rare. 

But  first  must  skilful  hands  essay 

With  file  and  flint  to  clear  away 

The  film,  which  hides  its  fire  from  day. 

This  leaf?  This  stone  ?    It  is  thy  heart : 
It  must  be  crushed  by  pain  and  smart, 
It  must  be  cleansed  by  sorrow's  art, 

Ere  it  will  yield  a  fragrance  sweet. 
Ere  it  will  shine,  a  jewel,  meet 
To  lay  before  thy  dear  Lord's  feet. 

— Hymns  of  the  Ages. 


THE  CONSTELLATION  OP  THK  PLOUGH. 

BY  AUBREY  DE  VERE. 

Type  of  celestial  labor,  toil  divine. 
That  nightly  downward  from  the  glistening  skies 
Showerest  thy  light  on  these  expectant  eyes  1 
Around  thee  in  their  stations  ever  shine 
Full  many  a  radiant  shape  and  emblemed  sign ; 
Swords,  sceptres,  crowns,  bright  tresses,  galaxies 
Of  all  that  soaring  fancy  can  devise- 
Yet  none,  methinks,  so  truly  great  as  thine  1 
On,  ever  on  !  while  He  who  guides  thee  flings 
His  golden  grain  along  the  azure  way, 
Do  thou  thy  sleepless  work,  and  toiling,  say, 
"  Oh  men,  so  sedulous  in  trivial  things, 
Why  faint  amid  your  lofiier  labors  ?  Why 
Forget  the  starry  seed,  and  harvests  of  the  sky  ?" 


Trom  The  American  Messenger. 

FAITH  IN  DARKNESS. 

I  grope  in  the  darkness  to  find  thee,  my  God  ; 
I  search  for  the  footsteps  my  Saviour  hath  trod  ; 
I  listen,  if  haply  his  voice  I  may  hear  : 
Oh,  sweeter  than  music  that  voice  to  my  ear  ! 

But  through  the  cold  mist  and  deep  shadows,  in  vain 
My  sad,  weary  eyes,  overflowing,  I  strain  ; 
No  vision  of  brightness,  no  welcoming  tone, 
Bring  hope  to  the  heart  of  the  desolate  one. 

Oh,  could  I  but  come  to  his  glorious  seat, 
In  all  my  great  sorrow  to  fall  at  his  feet. 
Beneath  the  mild  beams  of  his  merciful  eye 
I'd  pour  out  before  him  my  heart-broken  cry. 

Yet,  Lord,  while  thou  hidest  thy  face  from  my  view, 
Thou  knowest  my  thoughts  and  the  path  I  pursue  ; 
I  cleave  to  thy  promises,  blessed  is  he 
Who,  having  not  seen,  hath  believed  in  thee. 

Thy  way  is  in  darkness,  but  over  thy  throne 
A  rainbow  of  splendor  for  ever  hath  shone  ; 
It  is  good  for  my  soul  both  to  hope  in  the  Lord, 
And  quietly  wait  while  I  rest  on  his  word. 


SUMMARY    OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
19th  ult.  No  change  had  taken  place  in  conti- 
nental affairs.  It  was  uncertain  when  the  Congress 
would  meet.  It  was  stated  that  Sardinia  absolutely 
refused  to  disarm  unless  admitted  to  the  Congress, 
but  agreed  not  to  call  out  her  reserves  or  move  her 
troops  from  their  defensive  position.  The  English 
Ministry,  in  an  explanation  of  its  foreign  policy  given 
in  Parliament,  expressed  an  opinion  in  favor  of  a  gen- 
eral disarming  prior  to  the  Congress.  The  suspended 
French  journal  had  been  allowed  to  resume  its  issue. 
Sardinia  had  received  laBge  numbers  of  volunteers 
from  various  quarters.  The  Austrian  finances  were 
in  a  very  embarrassed  state.  The  loan  recently  at- 
tempted to  be  negotiated  in  London  by  the  house  of 
Rothschild  had  failed,  only  a  small  part  being  taken, 
and  the  government  had  taken  possession  of  the  me- 
tallic reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Vienna.  This  resource 
had  been  exhausted,  and  the  ordinary  revenues  of 
the  Empire  were  diminishing.  A  forced  loan  was 
feared,  especially  by  the  wealthy  portion  of  the 
Jewish  population.  The  cost  of  maintaining  her 
present  army  is  said  to  be  §250,000  per  day,  and  her 
public  debt  is  about  §1,000,000,000.  The  French 
government  had  called  out  the  entire  contingent  of 
100,000  conscripts  for  1858. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  the  Princi- 
palities had  been  held,  and  the  result  was  said  to  be 
that  England,  France,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Sardinia 
would  recognize  the  double  election  of  Couza,  Aus- 
tria and  Turkey  standing  aloof. 

Later. — The  steamship  North  Briton,  at  Quebec, 
brings  advices  to  the  20th.  The  English  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  19th,  and  writs  issued  for  the 
new  elections.  The  dissolution  was  to  take  place  on 
the  23d,  and  the  elections  a  few  days  after.  The 
latest  news  from  the  continent  was  more  favorable  to 
peace.  An  official  article  in  the  Paris  Afonifeur  stated 
that  Sardinia  had  promised  to  disarm,  on  condition 
that  she  and  the  other  Italian  States  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  the  Congress,  and  that  France 
was  also  disposed  to  assent.  The  tone  of  this  article 
was  considered  pacific,  and  it  had  had  a  reassuring 
effect.  The  final  proposition  from  England  to  Austria, 
.  relative  to  the  Congress,  was  sent  to  Vienna  on  the 
19th. 

India  and  China. — The  French  had  made  an  attack 
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on  Saigon  in  Cochin  China,  where  nine  forts  were 
taken.  The  Portuguese  Governor  of  Macao  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Siam.  The  English  had  sent  an 
exploring  expedition  up  the  Canton  river.  -The  sup- 
plies of  tea  were  said  to  he  short,  and  prices  were 
high.  The  exports  of  tea  to  the  United  States  showed 
a  decrease  of  b07,0t)0  pounds  from  the  last  year.  A 
recent  overland  mail  from  India  to  England  contained 
a  mail  bag  from  Bangkok  in  Siam,  the  first  ever  re- 
ceived from  that  country. 

South  America.— The  revolutionists  of  Chili  were 
still  in  possession  of  Coquimbo,  and  the  government 
had  sent  a  strong  force  to  reduce  it.  A  plot  against 
the  government  of  Peru  had  been  discovered  in  time 
to  frustrate  it.  The  blockade  of  Guayaquil  by  the 
Peruvian  fleet  continued. 

Central  America. — Both  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  Salvador  have  resigned,  and  the  office  of 
President  has  been  assumed,  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion as  oldest  Senator,  by  Gen.  Barrios,  who  had 
been  active  in  causing  the  resignation  of  the  other 
officers.  An  amnesty  has  been  granted  to  all  politi- 
cal offenders.  The  contract  of  M.  Belly  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  two  oceans, 
has  been  defeated  in  the  Senate  of  Nicaragua,  on 
account  of  the  large  tracts  of  land  granted.  The 
Nicaraguan  Minister  at  Washington  has  notified  the 
President  of  the  American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship 
Canal  Company,  that  their  charter  has  been  declared 
forfeited  by  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  ground 
of  non-fulfilment  of  its  obligations  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Company. 

Mexico. — It  is  reported  that  Gen.  Miramon,  having 
forced  his  way  through  the  Liberal  army,  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  capital  on  the  11th  ult.,  though  with 
a  diminished  force.  The  Liberals  were  defeated  on 
the  same  day  by  General  Marquez,  and  driven  from 
Tacubaya  and  Chapultepec.  Miramon  is  accused  of 
committing  great  outrages  upon  peaceable  foreigners. 
A  formal  protest  has  been  issued  against  the  recogni- 
tion of  Juarez  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  U.  S.  Consul  has  been  deprived  of  his 
exequatur,  and  banished  from  the  country.  The  Brit- 
ish Minister  was  insisting  on  full  payment  of  all  the 
claims  of  British  subjects  against  Mexico,  and  the 
Commander  of  the  squadron  at  Vera  Ci-uz  was  in- 
structed to  demand  §1,500,000  from  the  custom 
house  there,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  bombard  the 
city. 

Domestic. — Serious  dififerences  have  arisen  in 
Utah  between  the  executive  and  the  judicial  brandi- 
es of  the  Territorial  government,  as  well  as 
between  the  latter  and  the  Mormons.  Judge 
Cradlebaugh,  who  was  holding  court  at  Provo,  dis- 
charged the  Grand  Jury,  charging  them  with  refusing 
to  find  any  bills,  and  with  striving  to  screen  parties 
accused  of  murder.  This  accusation  they  declare  to 
be  unjust,  asserting  that  they  were  just  prepared  to 
make  a  presentment  when  they  were  discharged. 
Previous  to  this,  the  Judge  had  made  a  requisition 
upon  Gen.  Johnston  for  troops  to  protect  witnesses 
and  guard  prisoners,  with  which  tlie  General  com- 
plied. Some  of  the  Mormons  then  applied  to  Gov. 
Gumming,  who  requested  Gen.  Johnston  to  withdraw 
the  troops  ;  but  the  latter  declined,  stating  that  the 
troops  were  there  subject  to  tbo  orders  of  the  Judge. 
The  Governor  thereupon  issued  a  proclamation,  pro- 
testing against  the  proceeding  ;  and  the  Judge,  in 
turn,  denounced  in  court  the  Governor's  proclama- 
tion, as  calculated  to  exasperate  the  people,  and  ob- 
struct the  course  of  justice.  Tlic  latest  information 
is  to  the  8th  ult.,  at  which  time  the  excitement  was 
less.  The  court  liad  been  adjourned  sine  die.  The  Mor- 
mons, it  is  said,  regard  the  President's  proclamation 
M  exempting  parties  from  arrest  for  all  past  otfences, 


of  whatever  kind,  while  the  U.  S.  Judges  interpret  it 
otherwise,  and  hence  the  difficulty. 

A  difference  of  opinion  is  said  to  have  originated 
between  the  English  and  the  American  commission- 
ers appointed  to  run  the  boundary  line  separating 
Washington  Territory  from  the  British  Possessions, 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1846.  The  line  pre- 
scribed by  the  treaty  is  the  parallel  of  49*  N.  Lat.  to 
the  channel  separating  Vancouver's  Island  from  the 
continent,  and  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  chan- 
nel to  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  Two  channels  are  found 
to  exist,  and  the  commissioners  have  been  unable  to 
agree  as  to  which  is  the  correct  one.  A  few  small 
islands  lie  between  them,  containing  altogether  about 
120,000  acres,  and  of  little  value  except  for  fishing. 

The  Governor  of  Missouri  has  issued  a  proclama 
tion,  declaring  that  he  has  information  that  the 
western  border  of  that  J^tate  is  threatened  by  a  band 
of  marauders  either  already  organized,  or  about  to  be 
so,  in  Kansas,  and  that  good  reason  exists  for  be- 
lieving that  incursions  into  Missouri  for  the  purpose 
of  robbing,  are  designed  by  it.  He  therefore  directs 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  to  repair  to  that 
district,  and  cause  military  companies  to  be  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  repelling  aggressions,  and  to 
take  such  other  precautions  as  may  be  needed.  He 
further  enjoins  it  upon  that  officer  to  seek  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  authorities  of  Kansas,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, in  his  eflbrts,  and  to  instruct  those  having  com- 
mand of  any  forces  which  may  be  organized,  not  to 
permit  any  aggressive  acts  against  the  people  of 
Kansas. 

The  trial  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  of  the  persons  indicted  for  aiding  in  the  rescue 
of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  near  Oberlin,  has  been  in 
progress  for  some  time,  and  has  been  marked  by 
some  extraordinary  proceedings.  S.  Bushnell,  the 
first  one  tried,  having  been  convicted,  the  Judge  de- 
clared liis  purpose  to  have  all  the  other  cases  decided 
by  the  same  jury,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been 
selected  for  the  whole  term  of  the  Court,  to  try  all 
cases  that  might  be  presented.  Against  this  course, 
the  prisoners'  counsel  protested,  because  the  jury,  in 
deciding  one  case,  liad  prejudged  all  the  others,  which 
were  exactly  similar ;  and  they  declared  that  if 
the  Judge  persisted  in  his  intention,  they  would 
neither  call  witnesses  nor  make  any  defence. 
The  untried  piisoners  were  then  ordered  into  the 
custody  of  the  Marshal,  and  declining  to  give  their 
own  recognizances,  or  even  their  parole,  were  com- 
mitted to  prison,  under  the  charge  of  tlie  Sheriff.  At 
the  next  sitting  of  the  Court,  the  Judge  revoked  his 
first  decision,  and  ordered  a  new  jury  to  be  formed. 
Application  was  made  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corjins,  and  a  summons  was  is- 
sued to  the  U.  S.  Marshal,  District  Attorney  and 
Sherifl',  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the  writ 
should  not  be  issued.  The  District  Attorney,  though 
he  at  first  threatened  to  disregard  this  summons, 
appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court  to  argue  .the 
question.  The  application  for  the  writ  was  finally 
refused.  The  Marshal,  meanwhile,  had,  by  strata- 
gem, taken  Bushnell  out  of  the  Sheriff's  custody,  and 
kept  him  a  prisoner  in  tlie  court  house,  althougli  the 
Sheriff  claimed  to  be  still  his  legal  custodian.  Tlie 
two  Kentuckians  who  were  attempting  to  carry  oil 
the  slave  when  lie  was  rescued,  have  been  indicted 
for  kidnapping  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Lorain  county, 
and  to  protect  them  from  arrest,  tlie  Judge  has  com- 
mitted them  aho  to  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  a? 
witnesses.  Suspicions  being  entertained  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  escape,  the  County  officers  placed 
a  guard  around  the  building,  to  prevent  such  an  oc- 
currence. Great  excitement  has  been  caused  by  these 
events,  and  a  conflict  between  the  Federal  and  State 
officers  has  been  much  apprehended. 
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Memoir  of  Isabb;l  Oassun,  deceased  2%th  of 
Wtli  month,  1857,  og(;d  9>0  years. 

In  attempting  to  preserve  a  brief  memorial  of 
the  life  of  one,  who  may  be  emphatically  desig- 
nated as  a  "  Mother  in  Israel,"  it  is  simply  in- 
tended to  magnify  the  grace  of  God,  by  which 
she  was  what  she  was,  rather  than  to  extol  the 
instrument  made  use  of,  for  the  Lord's  work  and 
service.  Isabel  Casson  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Hannah  Rich;irdson,  and  was  born 
at  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  the  4th  of  3d  month, 
1777.  In  early  life,  her  health  being  delicate, 
and  her  di.sposition  peculiarly' timid,  she  was  an 
object  of  tender  solicitude  to  her  pious  and 
affectionate  mother,  whose  watchful  care  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  her  children  was  often  feel- 
ingly adverted  to  by  them  in  after  life :  her 
practice  of  assembling  them  together  occasion;il- 
ly,  for  a  short  time  of  religious  retirement  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  had  an  influence  for  good  on 
their  young  minds  never  wholly  lost,  and  to  the 
subject  of  this  little  sketch  especially,  these  op- 
portunities seem  to  have  been  fraught  with  in- 
struction and  blessing,  the  fruits  of  which  were 
early  manifested. 

Her  beloved  mother  was  removed  from  her 
family  by  death,  when  I.  C.  was  in  the  14th  year 
of  her  age — a  loss  keenly  felt  by  one  so  dependent 
on  maternal  love  and  tenderness ;  but  her  gracious 
Heavenly  Father  was  drawing  her  to  himself, 
and  giving  her  to  feel  that  he  alone  could  supply 
her  every  need,  as  she  placed  her  sole  dependence 
on  him,  and  would  lead  her  safely  and  gently 
along  in  the  appointed  path  of  duty,  although 
her  lot  might  seem  to  be  a  solitary  one.  • 


In  allusion  to  these  early  visitations  she  fre- 
quently remarked,  "  When  I  was  young,  I  did 
not  like  trouble,  and  wished  things  would  always 
go  smoothly,  but  this  was  not  the  way  for  me ; 
while  others  were  pursuing  their  own  pleasure 
and  gratification,  in  those  things  in  which  I 
found  not  peace,  I  have  had  to  sit  alone ;  but, 
what  seasons  of  enjoyment  were  often  granted 
me !  in  reading  my  Bible,  and  the  experience  of 
our  early  Friends,  when  I  could  speak  to  none  of 
the  state  of  my  mind."  About  this  time  she  paid 
a  visit  to  an  uncle  and  aunt,  whose  large  Chris- 
tian experience  and  consistent  walk,  proved  very 
strengthening  to  the  religious  growth  of  their 
young  relative,  and  she  returned  home  evincing 
by  her  conduct,  that  she  was  in  truth  one  of 
those  who  "  ask  the  way  to  Zion  with  their  faces 
thitherward,  saying,  'Come,  and  let  us  join  our- 
j  selves  to  the  Lord,  in  a  perpetual  covenant  that 
shall  not  be  forgotten.' " 

j     In  the  year  1800,  I.  C.  left  the  parental  roof  ■ 
to  reside  with  a  relative  at  York,  where  she  re- 
j  mained  many  years,  and  was  favored  to  share  the 
society  and  friendship  of  some  highly-gifted  and 
honored  instruments  in  the  Lord's  work;  among 
these,  the  name  of  Henry  Tuke  may  be  especial- 
ly mentioned,  who  was  truly  a  father  in  Christ  to 
^  the  young  disciple.    She  first  spoke  as  a  minister 
.  in  1810,  and  two  years  subsequently  was  record- 
ed as  such  by  York  Monthly  Meeting.  Soon 
afterwaTds  I.  C.  became  a  member  of  Hull  Month- 
ly Meeting,  and  in  1824  she  was  married  to  our 
late  friend  Henry  Casson.    This  union  proved  to 
be  of  short  duration,  her  husband  being  removed 
by  death  in  about  two  years  after  their  marriage. 
Mercifully  sustained  under  this  close  bereave- 
'  ment,  she  'continued  diligent  in  the  exercise  of 
1  her  spiritual  gifts,  ever  anxious  to  be  found 
faithfully  occupying  with  the  talents  committed 
to  her. 

j  ^he  was,  from  conviction,  strongly  attached  to 
I  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  anxious  to 
promote  its  prosperity ;  but  her  love  flowed  to 
all,  of  whatever  name,  "  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity."  Possessing  in  no  ordinary 
degree  that  charity  which  "  hopeth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  and  thinketh  no  evil,"  she 
rejoiced  to  recognize  that  which  was  good  in  any, 
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earnestly  endeavoring  to  clierisli  its  growth,  and 
to  enlist  it  on  behalf  of  those  principles,  she, 
herself,  so  fervently  loved.  In  the  social  circle, 
she  was  a  bright  example  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter, loving  and  confiding,  ever  desirous  to  im- 
prove the  occasion  to  all  around. 

Isabel  Casson's  first  considerable  engagement 
in  the  ministry,  was,  as  the  companion  of  a  friend, 
in  a  visit  to  the  families  of  York  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. She  also,  at  various  times,  travelled  exten- 
sively through  most  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  paid 
a  general  visitto  Friends  in  Ireland ;  and  in  1843, 
left  her  native  land  in  company  with  two  other 
ministers  on  like  service,  to  pay  a  religious  visit 
to  Friends  in  some  parts  of  North  America.  A 
severe  attack  of  illness  coming  on  a  few  months 
previously  to  embarking,  the  efi"ects  of  which  she 
retained  to  the  close  of  life  in  a  trying  aifection 
of  the  head,  proved  a  deep  exercise  of  her  faith 
and  trust;  yet  these  never  failed — notwithstand- 
ing the  infirmities  of  the  body,  the  nervous 
timidity  which  from  childhood  she  had  sufiered 
from,  and  the  close  trial  to  her  loving  heart  of 
the  separation  from  her  family  and  friends;  her 
daily  walk  seemed  to  realize  the  Apostle's  declar- 
ation, "  I  can  do  all  things  though  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me."  Her  feelings  are  portrayed 
in  a  few  lines  written  on  the  day  on  which  the 
vessel  sailed,  which  bore  her  and  her  companions 
to  a  distant  land.  "  The  parting  hour  came,  and 
we  were  all  strengthened,  with  a  subdued  feel- 
ing, to  resign  each  other.  When  we  had  lost 
sight  of  our  loved  ones,  we  retired  to  our  little 
room,  sorrow  filled  our  hearts,  because  we  felt 
that  tender  ties  were  strong,  and  the  parting 
poignant."  The  following  day  she  writes,  "  My 
heart  feels  a  covering  of  thankfulness  for  un- 
merited mercies — not  a  desire  to  be  elsewhere." 
Soon  after  entering  on  this  labor  in  her  Divine 
Master's  cause,  she  again  expresses  her  sense  of 
His  sustaining  power.  "  My  thoughts  dwell  on 
those  left  behind,  whilst  I  shrink  from  calculat- 
ing the  length  of  outward  distance  which  sepa- 
rates us;  yet,  my  mind  bends  under  a  quiet  sub- 
mission to  what  I  never  doubt  is  the  will  of  my 
Heavenly  Father;  notwithstanding  my  sense  of 
unworthiness,  when  strength  comes  in  the  need- 
ful time,  1  can  ascribe  it  with  heartfelt  praise  to 
Him  to  whom  all  praise  is  due."  The  service 
of  I.  C.  in  America  was  chiefly  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Baltimore  and  New  England,  and  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years.  There 
was  abundant  testimony  of  these  Gospel  labors 
having  been  to  the  satisfaction  and  edification  of 
Friends.  One,  who  knew  her  intimately,  writes, 
"  How  sweetly  is  her  memory  embalmed  in  many 
of  our  hearts  as  a  '  Mother  in  Israel,'  fitted  by 
the  gentleness,  the  tenderness,  the  purity  of  her 
spirit,  and  by  the  largeness  of  her  religious  ex- 
perience, to  comfort  tlic  afflicted,  counsel  the 
wavering,  support  and  steady  the  feeble-minded, 
and  nurse  the  lambs  of  the  fold.    Sweet  to  us 
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I  is  the  recollection  of  the  intercourse  we  enjoyed 
with  her  when  in  this  land,  while  a  sojourner  un- 
der our  roof :  the  precious  savor  of  her  Christian 
spirit  and  godly  example  will  long  remain.  She 
rests  in  Jesus,  and  our  duty  is  to  bow  in  reverent 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  who  has  gathered 
her  to  his  saints." 

Our  dear  friend  had  very  humble  views  of 
herself,  and  her  services  in  the  Church,  ascribing 
all  the  glory  to  her  Lord  and  Master.  On  one 
occasion  she  writes,  "  I  returned  my  certificate 
under  a  sense  of  unworthiness,  and  of  having 
done  only  what  appeared  to  be  my  duty.  I  am 
sensible  of  being  an  unprofitable  servant."  Sim- 
ple faith  and  humble  trust  were  marked  features 
in  her  character. 

At  a  rather  late  period  of  life,  I.  C.  performed 
a  visit  to  the  families  of  Friends  throughout  York 
Quarterly  Meeting.  She  also  united,  with  lively 
interest,  in  a  general  visit  paid  by  a  committee  of 
that  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  its  members,  in  1854. 
Circumstances  of  deep  aflJictioh,  accompanied 
with  pecuniary  loss,  were  permitted  to  try  the 
last  days  of  this  aged  disciple ;  yet,  in  this  season 
of  close  trial,  she  could  adopt  the  language — 
"  Goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  my 
life  long ;"  the  waves  and  billows  were  not  suf- 
fered to  overwhelm,  but  proved  that  her  "  feet 
were  set  upon  a  rock ;"  her  faith  and  confidence  re- 
mained unshaken,  and  notwithstanding  her  failing 
health  and  rapidly  increasing  infirmities,  she  be- 
lieved the  time  was  come  to  offer,  in  Gospel  love, 
a  visit  which  had  long  dwelt  on  her  mind,  to 
some  Quarterly  Meetings  in  the  South  and  West 
of  England,  in  the  spring  of  1857. 

She  was  favored  to  accomplish  this  "  evening 
sacrifice,"  and  could  say  when  about  completing 
it,  "  Poor  and  needy  as  I  feel,  in  every  place, 
help  has  been  mercifully  aiforded  for  the  service 
required."  The  last  meeting  attended  during 
this  visit  was  at  Exeter,  on  the  14th  of  Fifth 
month,  and  was  one  of  peculiar  solemnity. 

Although  symptoms  of  serious  indisposition 
occurred  the  previous  night,  I.  C.  was  not  dis- 
couraged from  proceeding  to  London  on  the 
16th,  purposing  to  attend  the  approaching  Year- 
ly Meeting  on  her  way  home.  The  following 
morning  she  had  a  seizure  of  a  paralytic  charac- 
ter, from  which  she  never  entirely  recovered. 
She  was,  however,  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to 
reach  home,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
to  return  the  Minute  granted  by  the  JMouthly 
Meeting  for  this  service,  which  she  did  with  her 
wonted  simplicity  and  humility,  desiring  to  com- 
memorate the  help  of  her  Divine  Master  to  per- 
form all  that  seemed  required  of  her.  Soon  after 
this,  a  similar  attack  so  much  enfeebled  the  bodily 
and  mental  powers  of  this  faithful  laborer  in  the 
vineyard  of  her  Lord,  that  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish the  privilege  of  assembling  with  her 
friends  for  public  worship.  Those  who  know 
how  highly  she  valued  it,  can  estimate  how  great 
to  her  was  the  privation,  although  she  had  often 
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performed  this  duty  under  much  bodily  infirmity. 
The  "  constraining  love  of  Christ"  to  work  while 
it  was  day,  seemed  to  overcome  all  disposition  to 
self-indulgence.  It  may  indeed  be  truly  said 
that,  when  not  prominently  engaged  in  the  work 
of  her  Lord,  her  long  life  was  very  much  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  others,  rather  than  to 
herself. 

During  the  remaining  months  of  her  life,  her 
suffering  was  often  extreme,  from  neuralgic  pain 
in  the  chest,  but  no  murmur  is  remembered  ever 
to  have  escaped  her  lips ;  she  said,  "  I  have 
prayed  for  patience,  and  I  trust  that  my  Heaven- 
ly Father  will  grant  it  to  the  end."  The  Holy 
Scriptures  had  always  been  precious  to  her,  but 
now  they  were  perused  or  listened  to  many  times 
in  the  day,  and  some  favorite  hymns  were  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  sources  of  consolation,  in 
seasons  of  weakness  and  depression  ;  especially 
the  one  on  Silent  Worship,  by  J.  J.  Grurney, 
some  lines  of  which  the  failing  memory  still  re- 
tained, being  so  much  in  unison  with  her  own 
feelings  and  sentiments.  She  would  repeat  with 
animation  the  following  : — 

' '  A  minister  of  wondrous  skill, 
True  graces  to  impart ; 
He  teaches  all  the  Father's  will, 
And  preaches  to  the  heart." 

Again, — 

"  And  ah  !  how  precious  is  His  love, 
In  tenderest  touches  given." 

■  Almost  before  the  hymn  could  be  concluded 
the  words  were  anticipated, — 

"And  Heaven  was  filled  with  praise." 

Addison's  hymn — "  How  are  thy  servants 
blest,  O  Lord" — and  one  sent  to  her  while  en- 
gaged on  religious  service  in  America,  by  her 
beloved  friend,  Elizabeth  Dudley,  were  read,  or 
some  parts  recited,  with  peculiar  interest.  The 
latter  "  came  to  me,"  she  remarked,  "  as  a  word 
of  comfort,  when  I  was  feeling  cast  down  and 
discouraged."    The  first  stanza  is, — 

' '  Comfort  take,  thou  child  of  Sorrow, 
All  is  ordered  well  for  thee  ; 
Look  not  to  the  anxious  morrow, 

'As  thy  day  thy  strength  shall  be.'  " 

At  one  time,  on  its  being  remarked  how  sweet 
must  be  the  prospect  of  rest  after  so  much  suf- 
fering— rest  with  Jesus — "  I  feel  it  a  solemn 
thing  to  die,"  was  the  reply.  The  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  was  a  theme  she  loved  to  dwell 
upon.  The  precious  gift  of  His  dear  Son." 
On  referring  to  her  hope  of  salvation,  on  another 
occasion,  she  said,  "  It  will  be  all  of  mercy  ;" 
"  Christ  is  all."  Shortly  bofore  her  close,  on  the 
medical  attendant  proposing  some  change  of 
medicine,  she  observed  that  "  it  was  of  no  use, 
she  was  going  home ;"  and  the  day  previous  to 
her  death,  she  inquired  "  if  he  thought  she  would 
go  home  to-morrow  ?"  On  his  remarking,  "  I 
think  you  will  go  home  soon,"  a  sweet  smile  over- 
spread her  countenance.    On  the  night  of  the 
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25th  of  11th  month  she  appeared  to  suffer  much 
from  pain  and  restlessness ;  the  23d  Psalm  was 
read  to  her.  The  following  day,  though  tried 
with  restlessness,  most  precious  was  the  calm  and 
peace  which  seemed  to  surround  the  dying  bed. 
She  recognized  and  was  much  comforted  by  the 
presence  of  a  beloved  and  long-known  friend, 
with  whom  she  had  sat  side  by  side  many  years. 
On  taking  leave  of  her  the  latter  remarked, 
"  Thou  wilt  soon  be  where  '  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  what  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him.' "  Very  shortly  was  this  precious 
truth  realized,  we  reverently  believe,  in  the  expe- 
rience of  this  faithful  servant. — Annual  Monitor. 


EASTERN  TRAVEL  CONFIRMING  THE  BIBLE. 

The  friend  and  student  of  the  Bible  who  visits 
the  Holy  Land,  finds  an  ample  return  for  his 
fatigues  and  dangers,  in  the  increased  worth  and 
significance  to  him  of  the  sacred  records.  Not 
only  does  he  get  a  new  and  clear  light  on  hun- 
dreds of  passages,  by  seeing  with  his  own  eyes 
the  localities  there  described,  the  thousand  pecu- 
liar conditions  and  circumstances  of  life  in  the 
East,  and  the  very  manners,  customs,  and  charac- 
ters of  Scripture  perpetuated  in  living  men  and 
women  before  his  eyes,  but  there  is  another  and 
perhaps  a  greater  benefit  received  :  a  profounder 
conviction  and  more  practical  sense  of  the  honest 
truthfulness  of  the  whole  inspired  word.  The  pe- 
rusal of  Scripture  narratives  on  the  spot  where  the 
events  they  describe  took  place,  imperceptibly 
and  inevitably  implants  in  the  mind  the  assur- 
ance— This  is  a  true  history ;  it  was  evidently 
written  by  one  familiar  with  those  scenes  and 
manners,  and  having  no  object  but  to  tell  the 
facts  just  as  they  were.  It  is  the  most  common 
thing  to  meet  this  statement  in  the  books  of 
eastern  travellers,  each  one  illustrating  it  again 
and  again  by  different  facts  in  his  own  observa- 
tion. 

Thus  one  traveller,  standing  between  mount 
Ebal  and  mount  Gerizim,  and  contemplating  the 
long  and  narrow  valley  between  them,  their  lofty 
and  sometimes  abrupt  sides,  and  the  town  of 
Shechem  on  the  sloping  base  of  Gerizim,  finds  a 
new  and  lifelike  reality  in  the  story  of  Abimeleck 
and  Jotham;  he  sees  how  the  latter  "  stood  on 
the  top  of  mount  Gerizim  and  lifted  up  his  voice," 
and  how  the  men  of  Shechem  could  easily  see 
and  hear  him  denouncing  their  bloody  deeds,  and 
yet  could  not  lay  hands  upon  him. 

To  another,  on  the  same  spot,  that  sublimest 
of  scenes  described  in  Deut.  27:  11-26;  28: 
1-68;  Josh.  8  :  33-35,  seems  wonderfully  fresh 
and  real ;  he  can  almost  see  the  six  tribes  on  the 
side  of  Ebal  and  the  other  six  upon  Gerizim, 
solemnly  listening  while  the  law  is  read  in  their 
hearing,  and  to  each  of  its  blessings  and  its 
curses  he  almost  hears  the  tens  of  thousands  with 
one  voice  solemnly  saying,  "  Amen  !" 
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Another  stands  on  mount  Gilboa,  and  reads 
the  account  of  king  Saul's  last  war  with  the 
Philistines.  He  sees  near  by  the  copious  foun- 
tain around  which  Israel  encamped  ;  he  beholds 
the  towns  alluded  to  in  the  narrative  scattered  on 
the  plain  and  on  the  hills  within  view,  and  many 
of  them  still  bearing  nearly  their  old  names;  he 
can  trace  the  king  in  his  perilous  night  journey 
to  Endor,  his  return,  terror-stricken,  to  the  camp; 
his  battle,  and  retreat  towards  the  east;  his  fall- 
ing down  slain  in  Gilboa,  and  having  his  body 
fastened  to  the  walls  of  Bethshan,  accessible  to 
the  brave  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  on  the  south- 
east. Head  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  where  it 
transpired,  the  whole  story  is  eminently  vivid  and 
evidently  true. 

Among  the  circumstances  that  prove  the  truth 
and  accuracy  of  Bible  narratives,  some  of  the 
most  impressive  are  the  slight  incidental  remarks 
and  minute  allusions,  too  trivial  to  be  matter  of 
design  by  an  inventor,  and  yet  perfectly  natural 
in  a  true  account.  As  an  instance  of  this,  ob- 
serve the  phrases  in  which  the  sacred  writers 
everywhere  speak  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple, 
unconsciously  implying  that  both  were  on  elevated 
sites.  It  is  the  "  ascent  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord,"  and  it  is  Jerusalem  "  whither  the  tribes 
go  up,  even  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  unto  the  tes- 
timony of  Israel,"  that  is,  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
on  God's  holy  hill.  From  whatever  direction  the 
worshipper  approached,  he  must  needs  ascend  to 
reach  both  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  place.  See 
1  Kings  12  :  27,  28 ;  2  Kings  12  :  17 ;  Isa.  2  : 
3;  Matt.  20:  18. 

The  same  truth  to  nature  is  seen  in  the  story 
of  the  good  Samaritan  :  "  a  certain  man  went 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho;"  in  point  of 
fact  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  3,800  feet  below 
Jerusalem.  He  also  "  fell  among  thieves,"  and 
Huy  one  going  over  the  same  route  to-day  with- 
out an  escort  might  be  sure  of  meeting  the  same 
misfortune ;  for  it  follows  the  course  of  a  ravine 
through  a  rough  and  savage  wilderness,  and  is  a 
fitting  haunt  for  Badaween  robbers. 

A  similar  illustration,  among  hundreds  of 
others,  is  found  in  "  The  Land  and  the  Book,"  a 
recent  work  by  Mr.  Thompson,  who  has  been 
twenty-five  years  a  missionary  in  Syria.  In  the 
history  of  Samson  it  is  said  that  he  "  went  down 
to  Timnath,"  and  "  came  up"  thence  to  Zorah, 
Judg.  14:  1,  2,  5,  7,  10.  Timnath  still  exists 
in  the  fertile  plain  of  Philistia,  and  Zorah  is  a 
secluded  mountain  village  not  far  remote.  In 
going  down  to  Timnath,  Samson  met  a  lion  and 
slew  him;  and  to  reach  it  at  this  day  from  Zorah, 
you  must  descend  through  wild  and  rocKy  gorges, 
just  the  places  where  one  would  expect  to  meet 
a  lion  in  those  days  of  wild  beasts.  Thus,  at 
every  step  the  traveller  in  Palestine  gets  some 
new  light  on  Scripture,  and  few  books  are  more 
entertaining  and  profitable  than  well-prepared 
observations  of  judicious  travellers  in  the  East. 
— American  Mesaenger. 
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ON  THE  RISE  AND  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OP  FRIENDS. 

BY  JOHN  KITCniNG,  M.K.C.S. 

Tlie  distinguishing  Doctrines  of  Friends. 

CConiinueil  from  page  548.) 

In  my  last  paper,  I  mentioned  that  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends  had  allowed  great  latitude  of  re- 
ligious opinion  amongst  its  members.  This  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  its  constitution,  and  of 
the  absence  of  any  creed  by  which  the  religious 
faith  of  its  members  is  tested.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  understood,  that  this  latitude  of  individual 
opinion  is  confined  within  certain  limits  and  ex- 
tends only  through  secondary  or  non-essential  ar- 
ticles of  religious  belief  For  the  very  nature  of 
religious  union  supposes  a  community  of  opinion 
on  all  the  main  articles  of  faith,  and  whenever 
this  community  of  belief  exists,  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  express  itself  in  something  approach- 
ing to  the  nature  of  a  formula.  Without  some 
such  standard,  there  would  be  a  constant  liability 
in  oral  transmission,  or  the  dogmatic  teaching  of 
ministers,  for  the  introduction  of  ditferences, 
which  might  go  on  increasing,  till,  in  difi"erent 
periods  and  places,  these  differences  might  take 
opposite  directions  and  gradually  destroy  reli- 
gious union. 

The  Bible  is  the  common  standard  to  which 
all  Christians  appeal  as  the  exposition  of  their  re- 
ligion. Without  the  New  Testament,  where 
would  Christianity  have  been  ?  Even  with  it, 
we  need  only  glance  at  the  variety  of  Christian 
sects  of  the  present  day,  to  perceive  how  various- 
ly different  minds  have  apprehended  its  details, 
and  thus  the  visible  Church  has  come  to  consist 
of  numerous  societies,  each  of  which  holds  much 
in  common,  and  something  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  like  other  sections  of 
the  Church,  refers  to  the  common  stock  of  the 
Bible;  it  diflers  materially  in  its  mode  of  appre- 
hending some  parts  of  Christian  truth  from  near- 
ly all  other  societies,  and  this  difference  has  not 
been  left  without  ample  elucidation,  both  in  the 
publications  of  the  Yearly  Jleeting,  and  the  sys- 
tematic expositions  of  individual  writers.  Witii- 
out  these  works  where  would  Quakerism  have 
been  now  ?  We  profess,  it  is  true,  to  found  our 
religious  views  upon  the  New  Testament,  and  we 
profess  rightly  to  do  so.  They  arc  founded  upoti 
the  New  Testament ;  but  we  are  aided  in  deriv- 
ing this  explanation  from  the  Bible  by  the  writ- 
ings and  ministry  of  those  v/ho  have  thus  inter- 
preted it  to  us. 

Without  forgetting  the  individual  teachings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  no  more  probable  that  ail 
the  members  who  profess  with  our  Society  should 
have  come  to  a  common  understanding  in  relig- 
ious matters,  independently  of  the  aid  afforded  to 
us  by  those  writings,  than  it  is  ])robable  that  ail 
who  should  investigate  a  difficult  branch  of  sci- 
ence should  draw  the  same  conclusions  from  their 
enquiries. 
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We  do  not  pin  our  faith  upon  the  men,  or  the 
opinions  of  the  men,  who  have  rendered  us  their 
aid  ;  we  simply  believe  with  them.  We  have 
the  same  liberty  of  forming  our  own  religious 
opinions  as  they  had ;  but  we  must  have  a  large 
community  of  religious  sentiment  with  them, 
otherwise  we  are  not  in  profession  with  them. 

Now  that  the  early  Friends  did  always  refer 
to  the  Bible  as  the  divinely  inspired  record  of 
their  religious  views,  I  hope  was  satisfactorily 
shewn  on  a  previous  evening ;  and  that  they 
were  qualified  to  make  this  profession  by  an  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
opened  to  them  as  they  believed,  and  as  we  be- 
lieve, by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  operating  consentaneously  with  the  letter, 
interpreting  its  meaning,  and  solemnifying  its 
application.  Thus  taught  and  baptized  at  the 
well-spring  of  truth,  they  were  prepared  for  the 
arduous  work  of  maintaining  their  religious  views, 
and  of  constituting  a  Church  which  should  cast 
aside  the  external  framework  of  human  contriv- 
ance, and  rest  upon  its  spiritual  Head  alone,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  its  vitality  and  preserva- 
tion. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  their  religious  con- 
victions acted  upon  their  views  of  the  relation 
they  were  called  upon  to  sustain  to  the  world, 
I  gave  a  general  outline  in  my  last  paper,  having 
gone  over  the  two  great  introductory  ideas  which 
seem  to  have  pervaded  their  minds,  in  leading 
them  to  the  separation  of  themselves  into  a  dis- 
tinct body.  These  were,  the  prevalent  decline 
of  the  professing  Christian  Church  into  a  system 
of  external  symbolism,  not  effectually  eradicated 
by  the  Protestant  Reformation.  And,  secondly, 
the  belief  that  it  was  their  duty  to  re-establish 
and  shew  forth  again  the  original  religion  of 
Christ  and  his  followers,  and  thus  to  relieve  from 
the  bondage  of  symbols  and  hierarchism  the  sim- 
ple and  spiritual  profession  of  the  primitive  age. 

In  establishing  these  two  ideas,  I  endeavored 
to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  Friends  themselves,  and  especially,  in 
the  second  paper,  to  extract  the  illustrations  from 
their  own  writings,  mingling  with  them  as  little 
as  was  practicable  from  any  other  source. 

In  approaching  this  third  part  of  the  subject, 
difficulties  of  considerable  magnitude  present 
themselves  to  me.  These  difficulties  arise  from 
the  form  or  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  my  de- 
sire to  present  a  condensed  account  of  what  may 
be  called  the  theology  or  Divinity  of  Friends,  or, 
in  one  word,  of  Quakerism.  It  is  not  the  object 
before  me  to  go  into  the  detail  of  their  several 
views,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  in  the  works 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  refer  for  such  de- 
tails, but  in  a  summary  way  to  exhibit  the  prin- 
ciples of  Friends  in  their  totality  ;  and  thus  to 
shew  their  logical  and  necessary  connection  with 
each  other,  and  their  common  dependence  upon 
one  great  principle.  That  branch  of  study  which 
is  called  theology  extends  itself  into  the  investi- 
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gation  of  a  great  variety  of  questions  relative  to 
the  facts  and  doctrines  of  religion,  and  embraces 
enquiries  extraneous  to  those  articles  of  belief 
which  are  sufficient  for  the  constitution  of  a  sound 
practical  religion.  But  it  has  always  appeared 
to  me,  that  after  taking  for  granted  the  great  his- 
torical facts  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is 
founded  ;  after  accepting,  in  their  full  signifi- 
cance, the  elemental  principles  of  Chrisiianity  ; 
the  existence  of  one  eternal  Grod,  who  is  omnip- 
otent, omniscient,  and  omnipresent, — the  Crea- 
tor ;  the  creation  of  man  in  a  state  of  innocence; 
his  sinning,  fall,  and  condemnation  ;  the  subse- 
quent alienation  and  death  of  all  his  descendants; 
the  means  provided  for  their  restoration  and  re- 
conciliation, in  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  the  Son 
of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  who  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  us  ; — after  accepting 
these  fundamental  truths  as  the  basis  of  our  com- 
mon Christianity,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  all 
the  explanation  necessary  for  the  exposition  of 
the  Christian  faith  might  be  compressed  into  a 
very  small  compass.  If  I  have  rightly  appre- 
hended the  views  of  our  early  Friends,  they  also 
considered  the  subject  in  the  same  light.  -It 
happened  to  them  that  they  had  to  contend  with 
persons  whose  views  had  widely  departed  from 
the  simplicity  essential  to  Gospel  purity  ;  and 
they  were  much  engaged  in  the  refutation  of  what 
they  considered  error.  Their  writings  are  apt, 
therefore,  to  be  not  so  much  expository  as  con- 
troversial. When  we  divest  them  of  the  contro- 
versial and  the  exhortatory  admixture  which  en- 
ters so  largely  into  their  composition,  we  find  the 
explanatory  or  doctrinal  element  remarkably  lu- 
cid, concise  and  logical ;  and  if  I  fail  to-night  in 
giving  to  the  statement  of  theui  the  impress  of 
the  same  qualities,  it  will  be  from  want  of  ability 
to  transplant  into  my  own  language  what  seems 
so  clear  in  theirs. 

Christianity  was  ushered  into  the  world  after 
a  long  series  of  prophetic  foreshadowings,  and  a 
long  and  visible  symbolization  in  the  theocratic 
government  of  the  Israelites,  by  means  of  typical 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  outward  acts  of  obla- 
tion, sacrifice,  and  atonement. 

The  whole  religious  constitution  of  the  Jewd 
may  be  considered  an  expression,  by  outward  acts 
and  material  arrangements,  of  spiritual  things  to 
be  afterwards  realized. 

The  material  ceremony  was  to  be  changed  by 
the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  spiritual  reality. 
God  mainly  governed  the  Israelites  by  means 
addressed  to  their  outward  senses  ;  He  was  after- 
wards to  govern  by  means  of  spiritual  agency 
alone.  The  Church  was  in  former  times  the  mul- 
titude of  men  who  obeyed  the  outward  injunc- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  Laws.  It  was  a  visible,  ma- 
terial Church.  It  was  afterwards  to  be  a  spiritual 
Church,  the  members  of  which  should  belong  to 
no  particular  nation,  people,  or  class,  but  consist- 
ing of  those  who  in  their  spirit  embraced  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     In  the  Ian 
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guage  of  an  eloquent  modern  writer: — "That 
Church  is  neither  to  be  found  under  the  Eastern 
Patriarch,  nor  the  Western  Pope.  It  existed 
among  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  where  the  Al- 
bigenses  have  been  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  where  at  this  day  the  Vaudois,  in  patience 
and  in  poverty,  bear  testimony  to  the  Gospel.  It 
existed  in  Bohemia  and  in  Britain,  wherever  two 
or  three  were  gathered  together  in  their  Saviour's 
name,  wherever  the  Covenant  of  Grace  was  ac- 
cepted in  meekness  and  in  truth." — Southey, 
Vind.  Eccles.  Eng.  p.  397. 

Now  this  great  change  from  the  outward,  visi- 
ble, and  symbolical,  to  the  inward  and  spiritual, 
was  determined  by  the  completion  of  the  former 
in  the  one  great  sacrifice  for  sin,  of  which  the 
^preceding  Levitical  sacrifices  had  been  but  fee- 
ble types.  Although  we  cannot  but  regard  this 
change  as  very  great,  it  may  be  considered  great- 
er in  appearance  than  in  reality. 

As  God  was  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  out- 
ward Jewish  Church,  so  Christ  hasever  been  the 
Ruler  of  his  spiritual  Church,  continuing  with 
it  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  upholding  and  guid- 
ing it,  not  by  the  outward  fire  and  cloud,  but  by 
the  inward  manifestation  of  himself  to  the  spirits 
of  his  followers  ;  not  communicating  with  thein 
in  the  mighty  voices  and  thunderings  which  aw- 
fully impressed  the  material  senses  of  the  Jews, 
but  speaking  to  them  in  the  still  small  voice 
which  every  one  may  hear  in  the  solemn  silence 
of  his  own  heart. 

The  nearer  approach  of  Christ  to  his  people,  if 
I  may  use  the  term,  implied  by  the  abolition  of 
the  external  dispen&ation,  constitutes  the  grand 
privilege  of  our  new  and  better  covenant.  Every 
thing  which  would  come  between  the  Spiritual 
Head  and  the  members  of  the  Church  was  to  be 
utterly  swept  away,  and  Christ  himself  to  be  for 
ever  constituted  the  immediate  and  only  High 
Priest,  and  minister  of  his  spiritual  Church. 

Such  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
Church  seems  to  imply  an  immeasurable  amount 
of  merciful  condescension  on  the  part  of  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

That  this  sinful  and  fallen  world  should  be 
promoted  to  so  much  larger  an  enjoyment  of  im- 
mediate communion  with  Christ,  calls  for  inde- 
scribable gratitude.  It  is  an  advance  in  our  po- 
sition, of  which  we  ought  to  be  most  eager  rev- 
erently to  avail  ourselves  to  the  utmost. 

In  some  degree  proportionate,  however,  to  the 
privileges  of  this  spiritual  dispensation,  are  the 
dangers  to  which  men  are  exposed  in  this  sen- 
suous world.  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of  vi- 
olence and  compulsion.  Its  influences  are  gen- 
tle, soft,  and  unobtrusive,  and  its  fine  and  deli- 
cate agencies  may  be  easily  marred  and  pervert- 
ed by  tlie  intrusion  of  sensuous  and  secular  ele- 
ments. jMcn  like  to  be  influenced  by  that  which 
they  can  hear,  see,  and  feel.  There  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  gratify  this  inclination  by  represent- 
ing the  inward  by  the  outward,  and  to  be  gradu- 
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ally  withdrawn  from  the  former  by  its  sensible 
representative,  until  the  latter  obscures  and  sup- 
plants it.  This  is  found  to  be  realized  in  the 
history  of  Christianity.  The  spirituality  and  im- 
mediateness  of  the  new  Dispensation  were  by  de- 
grees increasingly  lost  sight  of,  and  Christ  as  the 
living  and  directing  Head  of  his  Church  sup- 
planted by  the  mediation  of  human  agents  and 
ministers. 

(To  be  continued.) 
 ■  ««»  ■ —  

THE  HALDANES. 

We  have  often  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the  gen- 
eral revival  of  the  work  of  God  in  successive  and 
somewhat  distant  periods,  following  seasons  of 
great  darkness;  as  in  the  17th  century,  the  time 
of  Baxter;  in  the  18th,  the  time  of  Whitefield; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  forming  a 
new  era  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  "  every 
creature." 

We  now  speak  of  this  work  in  Scotland  simul- 
taneous with  the  later  work  beginning  about 
1800,  and  especially  of  what  God  was  pleased 
to  do  by  two  of  his  servants,  Robert  and  James 
Alexander  Haldane.  They  were  brothers,  of 
strong  native  powers — Robert  born  in  1764,  and 
James  born  in  1768 — they  had  fine  advantages 
of-early  education  ;  and  before  they  were  twenty 
both  had  chosen  the  sea,  Robert  in  the  British 
navy,  and  James  in  the  more  lucrative  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  They  were  men  of 
energy  and  noble  bearing,  brooking  no  insult, 
and  not  escaping  many  a  rencontre  with  men  as 
bold  as  themselves ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  both,  in  the  providence  of  God,  though  act- 
ing independently  of  each  other,  had  relinquished 
the  sea ;  had  married ;  had  become,  under 
the  force  of  divine  truth  and  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  the  subjects  of  genuine  conversion ;  and 
had  made  their  home  in  Scotland — Robert  in  his 
beautiful  seat  at  Airthrey,  and  James  seeking  a 
somewhat  similar  position  as  a  landed  proprietor. 

They  had  now  reached  the  year  1795,  at  about 
the  age  of  thirty,  when,  not  by  any  miraculous 
or  sudden  impulse,  but  by  studying;  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  by  prayer,  obeying  the  voice  of  Provi- 
dence, and  consecration  of  themselves  to  Him 
who  died  for  them,  and  cheered  by  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Bogue,  Simeon,  Campbell,  John  Newton, 
Rowland  Hill,  and  other  kindred  spirits  in  Eng- 
land, they  became  two  most  remarkable  men ; 
and  did  a  work,  in  different  spheres,  for  spreading 
the  gospel  in  Scotland  and  on  the  European 
Continent,  that  has  rarely  had  a  parallel  in  the 
lives  of  the  most  distinguished  servants  of  Christ. 
We  ■will  first  speak  of  the  youngest,  whose  main 
work  was  evangelization  in  Scotland. 

The  inmost  soul  of  James  Haldane  had  be- 
come roused  by  a  "  darkness  which  might  be 
felt"  pervading  Scotland,  in  the  infidelity  of 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  the  Socinianism  of 
some,  the  cold  formalism  of  others,  and  the  de- 
parture from  the  true  life  of  God  of  vast  bodies 
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of  the  community  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.  Having  first  accompanied  Mr.  Simeon 
and  Mr.  Campbell  in  some  preaching  excursions, 
Mr.  Haldarie  felt  a  renewed  and  irrepressible 
desire  to  make  known  the  same  precious  truth  to 
the  perishing.  In  May,  1797,  accompanied  by 
John  Aikman,  whose  heart  also  the  Lord  had 
opened,  they  began  in  a  neighboring  village  to 
herald  the  gospel.  They  quickly  discovered  that 
both  the  darkness  of  men's  minds,  and  their 
willingness  to  hear,  were  greater  than  they  had 
supposed;  and  alarmed  by  tidings  of  the  death- 
like state  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  they  entered 
on  a  long  summer  tour,  resolved  to  preach  in  its 
different  towns  and  populous  villages.  Calling 
the  people  together  in  market  places,  public 
squares,  or  fields,  by  bellmen  or  town  drummers, 
"the  influence  of  their  burning  words  soon  caused 
thousands  to  assemble,  many  travelling  twenty 
miles  on  foot  to  hear  them.  The  result  showed, 
unexpectedly  to  himself,  that  James  Haldane,  as 
a  humble  sea-captain  "  dressed  in  a  grey  coat," 
had  a  power  to  draw  together,  to  reach  the  ear, 
and  sway  the  hearts  of  assembled/'thousands 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  George  Whitefiel^ ;  and 
that  the  same  Christ-exalting  and  soul-humbling 
truths  were  scarcely  less  effectual  in  winning- 
souls.  It  was  said  by  an  intelligent  gentleman, 
that  "  he  had  known  a  louder  voice  than  Hal- 
dane's,  but  never  one  that  combined  such  strength 
and  compass."  This  tour  was  extended  to  the 
Orkney  Islands,  and  in  October  we  find  them  at 
Caithness,  the  most  northern  county  of  Scotland, 
with  abundant  testimonies,  some  of  them  recorded 
fifty  years  afterwards,  to  their  heroic  fidelity, 
their  power  in  quelling  opposition,  and  that  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  common  people  they 
were  God's  messengers  of  salvation. 

When  James  Haldane  returned  from  this  tour, 
his  idea  of  leading  a  retired  country  life  was  at 
an  end.  The  slumber  of  the  people  and  of  a 
careless  and  worldly  clergy  had  been  aroused, 
and  "  woe  was  unto  him  if  he  did  not  preach  the 
gospel."  Dr.  Erskine,  and  others  of  the  best  of 
men  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  cheered  on 
the  blessed  work.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1798,  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr.  Aikman  made 
another  faithful  tour  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Scotland.  In  the  progress  of  this  tour,  Rowland 
Hill  met  them  on  his  way  to  preach  in  Edin- 
burgh, -^here  he  occupied  the  circus,  which  was 
hired  by  Robert  Haldane  as  a  place  for  preach- 
ing, and  this  led  to  the  erection  by  Robert,  in 
imitation  of  Whitefield's  tabernacle  in  London, 
of  the  Ediribxirgh  tabernacle,  in  which  James 
Haldane  was  installed  as  pastor,  Feb.  3,  1799, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  this  should 
not  prevent  his  laboring  as  an  evangelist  in  "  the 
highways  and  hedges."  In  the  summer  of  that 
year  he  made  a  second  laborious  tour  north,  ex- 
tending to  the  extreme  Shetland  islands,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1800  a  fourth  tour,  especially 
among  the  Highlanders.    In  these  long  tours  of 


I  three  or  four  months  each,  in  four  successive 
summers,  in  "■  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
preached  at  least  once  every  day,  generally  twice, 
often  thrice,  and  occasionally  four  times,"  it  has 
been  well  said  that  "  he  accomplished  a  work 
which  would  have  filled  the  life  of  an  ordinary 
man." 

But  we  must  turn  from  the  labors  of  James 
Haldane,  which  were  continued  fifty  years  in 
the  Edinburgh  tabernacle,  mission  tours,  and 
the  care  of  the  churches,"  till  February  8, 
1851,  when  he  triumphantly  departed  in  his 
eighty- third  year,  and  the  fifty -third  of  his 
ministry. 

Robert  Haldane,  the  elder  and  in  some  re- 
spects perhaps  the  more  distinguished  of  the  two 
brothers,  in  1795,  at  the  age  of  31,  became  so 
moved  by  the  perishing  condition  of  the  heathen,' 
that  he  and  his  wife  determined  on  the  sale  of 
their  large  property  for  the  support  of  missions, 
and  had  arranged  to  go  out  themselves  to 
Benares,  the  metropolis  of  Oriental  paganism, 
accompanied  by  Drs.  Bogue  and  Innes,  Greville 
Ewing,  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  a  printer,  all  to  be  sup- 
ported in  the  missionary  work  by  Mr.  Haldane. 
In  that  year  the  London  Missionary  Society  was 
organized  with  high  promise — but  the  "  East 
India  Company,"  resisting  all  the  influence  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  ahsolutdy 
negatived  the  mission  to  Benares,  and  the  whole 
plan  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Still  Mr.  Haldane  sold  his  earthly  paradise  at 
Airthrey,  that  he  might  consecrate  the  large 
proceeds  of  it  to  the  Lord.  He  built  not  only 
"  the  Tabernacle"  in  Edinburgh,  but  similar 
houses  at  Glasgow  and  several  other  important 
points,  and  set  himself  to  raise  up  plain,  self- 
denying  and  godly  men,  who,  though  not  learned, 
would  preach  Christ  to  the  neglected  and  perish- 
ing. In  these  eiForts  he  persevered  till  he  had 
assisted  more  than  three  hundred  young  men, 
who  labored  in  the  spirit  of  their  divine  Master, 
among  whom  were  Dr.  Ward  law,  oT  Glasgow, 
Dr.  Henderson,  Dr.  Maclay,  jMr.  Kennedy,  and 
others  who  have  been  shining  lights.  He"  issued 
thousands  of  Bibles  and  Tracts ;  assisted  Sabbath- 
schools  ;  vigorously  aided  the  Serampore  mission ; 
and  brought  over  from  Africa  about  thirty  chil- 
dren of  native  chiefs  to  be  educated ;  and  him- 
self engaged  in  field-preaching,  till  rupturing  a 
blood-vessel  caused  him  to  desist  from  addr^sing 
large  promiscuous  assemblies,  though  in  more 
limited  spheres  he  proclaimed  the  riches  of  the 
gospel  on  almost  every  Sabbath  of  his  life. 

In  1816  he  repaired,  with  Mrs.  Haldane,  to 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  he  found  Ideology 
reigning  in  the  churches  founded  by  Calvin,  and 
the  Saviour  wounded  and  disowned  "  in  the 
house  of  friends."  Here,  amid  many  discourage- 
ments, he  labored  incessantly  a  year  and  a  half 
— mainly  with  the  students  of  theology,  who  came 
to  him,  first  singly,  then  two  or  three,  then  eight 
three  times  a  week,  and  then  much  larger  num- 
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bers  statedly,  to  whom  he  expounded  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  often  till  midnight;  and  among 
them  were  the  now  well-known  Dr.  Merle 
d'Aubigne,  Frederick  Monod,  Henri  Pyt,  Charles 
Rieu,  and  other  pillars  of  evangelical  truth  in 
the  French  churchos.  Truly  "  it  was  of  God 
that  Robert  Haldane  should  visit  Geneva  at  this 
time ;"  the  fruit  continues,  and  we  trust  will 
continue  till  the  dawn  on  our  world  of  a  brighter 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haldane  then  proceeded  to  visit 
Montauhan,  France,  the  seat  of  the  theological 
school  of  the  French  Reformed  Church.  Montau- 
han was  then  as  dark,  in  a  religious  view,  as 
Geneva  had  been;  and  here  Mr.  Haldane  labor- 
ed two  years,  with  like  zeal  and  like  success. 
The  seminary  became  decidedly  evangelical,  and 
is  now  ably  manned  by  Professor  De  Felice  and 
other  defenders  of  the  truth. 

Returning  to  Scotland,  Robert  Haldane  put  to 
press  the  second  revised  edition  of  his  excellent 
work  on  the  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  found- 
ed mainly  on  the  internal  evidence  and  power  of 
vital  gospel  truth,  to  which  many  writers  had  not 
given  due  prominence.  He  also  devoted  his 
energies  to  issuing  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,"  rich  in  the  same  glorious 
God-exalting  truths,  which  he  had  been  con- 
stantly inculcating,  and  with  such  marvellous 
results,  both  at  Geneva  and  at  Montauban.  Plis 
laborious  public  life  was  prolonged  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  till  Dec.  12,  1842,  when,  trusting  in 
"  the  finished  work"  of  his  Redeemer,  he  enter- 
ed into  rest. 

With  great  joy  we  recount  what  God  did  by 
the-e  his  se  rvants.  Their  power  and  influence 
for  good  by  the  living  voice  and  the  press,  pub- 
licly and  privately,  were  wholly  in  wielding  tlie 
great  doctrines  of  salvation  hy  the  finished  work 
of  Christ,  and  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  held  thousands  in 
death-like  silence  and  tears,  as  they  listened  to  it 
in  the  open  field.  This  transformed  the  minis- 
try and  seminaries  of  Geneva  and  Montauban. 
Tlds  drew  from  the  Haldanes  the  willing  sacri- 
fice of  their  long  and  toilsome  lives  for  Christ. 
Tlbis  mide  Robert  happy  in  consecrating  an 
estate  of  more  than  !^yUO,000  so  willingly  and 
unreservedly  to  Christ.  Tlds  gave  them  triumph 
on  their  dying  bed.  This  is  their  eternal  song. 
— American  Messenger. 


SANITARY  VALUE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Supposing  a  botanist  and  another  person  (the 
two  being  equally  robust  and  capable  of  exertion) 
were  to  set  forth  at  the  same  time,  the  one  on  a 
botanizing  excursion,  the  other  to  exercise  his 
muscles  ia  taking  an  ordinary  walk  ;  on  their 
return  home  thee  or  four  hours  afterwards, 
though  each  might  have  performed  the  same  dis 
tance,  the  botanist,  whose  gratified  mind  has 
been  healthfully  stimulating  the  nervesof  motion 
to  effect  muscular  action,  would  feel  far  less 


fatigue,  and  have  reaped  far  more  benefit  from 
his  ramble,  than  the  sauntering  man  whose 
muscles  had  not  been  so  keenly  excited  by 
nervous  impulse.  And  this  exhibits  one  of  the 
many  advantages  which  would  arise  from  cultiva- 
ting in  young  people  (particularly  young  ladies, 
who  are  debarred  from  the  more  boisterous  sports 
of  the  opposite  sex)  a  taste  for  such  studies  as 
geology,  botany,  entomology,  and  natural  history 
generally.  During  their  rambles  in  the  couutry 
their  minds  would  be  continually  receiving,  from 
some  source  or  other,  that  pleasurable  impulse 
which  we  see  to  be  so  necessary  for  healthful  mUvS- 
cular  activity,  and  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
mere  monotonous  and  mech^'nieal  act  of  walking 
to  produce. — Hopley  on  Education. 
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Report  of  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane.— Having  been  favored  by  onr  friend  Dr. 
Worthington  with  a  copy  of  his  Report  for  the 
past  year,  being  the  Forty-second  Annual  Report 
on  the  condition  of  Friends'  Asylum,  near  Frank- 
ford,  we  are  glad  to  present  our  readers  with  some 
extracts.  This  Institution  was  the  pioneer  in 
this  country  in  the  great  reformation  in  the 
treatment  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  use 
of  their  reason,  and  under  the  charge  of  its  pres- 
ent Superintendent  it  has  not  fiillen  behind  the 
various  large  establishments  which  have  since 
arisen  for  the  same  humane  object. 


The  American  Annual  Monitor  for 
1859  ;  or,  Obituary  of  the  Members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  America  for  the  year  1858. 
No.  2.  Published  by  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  No.  389 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  the  Tract  Association 
of  Friends.  Price  25  cents,  or  by  mail,  prepaid, 
32  cents. 

In  reminding  our  readei's  of  this  valuable  and 
instructive  book,  which  may  be  obtained  of  the 
several  agents  named  in  the  advertisement,  we 
wish  to  call  their  attention  to  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Preface.  It  is  only  through  the 
prompt  and  careful  aid  of  Friends  in  the  various 
Monthly  Meetings,  that  the  materials  for  this 
work  can  be  prepared.  Obituaries  should  be  sent 
to  Win.  Wood,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted,  yet  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  surprise,  that  in  some  of  the  JMonthly  Meet- 
ings of  this  widely-extended  country,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Editors  for  assistance  has  not  been 
answered;  so  that  the  present  cannot  be  cou- 
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sidered  a  complete  record  of  the  deaths  which 
have  occurred  among  us  during  the  year. 

"  For  the  same  reason,  it  may  also  be  presumed, 
that  of  many  of  those  of  whom  the  name  only  is 
here  given,  a  record  might,  with  proper  atten- 
tion, have  been  furnished,  which  would  have 
held  out  the  language  of  instruction,  and  declared 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Grod ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  some  notice  of  the  lives  of  such  would  gen- 
erally be  desirable. 

"  Our  Holy  Redeemer  declared,  '  Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.'  The 
Editors  would  not  presume  to  limit  the  mercy  of 
our  gracious  Lord,  remembering  that  the  penitent 
thief  on  the  cross  was,  even  at  the  last  moment, 
accepted  through  the  mercy  of  his  crucified 
Saviour ;  and  similar  examples  may  even  now  be 
profitably  recorded,  that  none  may  despair;  yet 
it  is  also  written,  '  Except  a  man  be  horn  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'  It  would 
therefore  be  more  satisfictory  if  correspondents, 
instead  of  so  frequently  confining  their  obituary 
notices  to  a  mere  record  of  the  farewell  words 
and  closing  scenes  in  the  lives  of  their  friends, 
would  endeavor,  when  it  can  properly  be  done, 
to  sketch  the  development  of  the  religious  life, 
and  the  practical  evidences  of  a  saving  faith.  At 
the  same  time,  they  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that,  where  no  such  record  can  be 
forwarded,  they  desire  to  be  furnished  with  at 
least  the  name,  residence,  age,  and  date  of  death, 
of  every  member  deceased  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding children." 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  4th  mo.,  1859,  William;  eldest 
son  of  Isaac  and  Eliza  Stanley,  in  the  21st  year  of 
his  age,  a  memher  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Miami  Co.,  Indiana. 

 ,  At  Burnham,  on  the  13th  of  2d  mo.,  1859, 

Peitdence  Baxter,  wife  of  John  Baxter,  in  the  71st 
year  of  her  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Unity 
Monthly  Meeting,  Maine. 

This  dear  friend  was  for  many  years  situated  far 
from  Friends,  and  quietly  passing  through  many 
trials,  manifested  to  others  the  efficacy  of  divine 
grace,  and  has  left  the  consoling  assurance  that  her 
end  was  peace. 

 ,  On  the  31st  of  3d  mo.  last,  in  Canton,  Sarah, 

wife  of  Nixon  Morris,  and  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Albertson,  in  the  39th  year  of  her  age,  a  much 
esteemed  member  of  Blue  River  Monthly  Meeting, 
Washington  Co.,  Indiana. 

This  dear  friend  was  in  delicate  health  for  several 
years,  and  was  concerned  to  put  her  house  in  order 
in  the  day  time.  She  said  that,  for  a  year  previous 
to  her  decease,  she  had  given  up  her  kind  husband 
and  two  precious  children,  satisfied  that  He  who  had 
sustained  her  through  so  many  afflictions  would  be 
with  them  as  they  were  with  Him.  She  had,  for  the 
last  tivo  or  three  years,  occasionally  spoken  in  the 
assemblies  of  her  friends,  much  to  their  satisfaction 
and  the  peace  of  her  own  mind.  She  was  calm  and 
peaceful  through  all  her  sufferings,  but  particularly 
so  in  her  last  days,  with  the  faculties  bright  and 
clear,  and  the  miud  stayed  on  Jesus — thus  passed 
sweetly  away. 


OAK  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will  commence 
on  the  31st  of  5th  month  next,  and  will  continue  nine 
weeks,  under  the  charge  of  Albert  K.  Smiley,  as  Prin- 
cipal. 

Tuition  and  boarding  for  half  the  term  will  be  re- 
quired in  advance.  , 

The  Boarding  House  in  connection  with  the  School, 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  .lames  Van  Blarcom,  Su- 
perintendent, and  Lydia  Ellen  Cole,  Matron,  where 
board  will  be  furnished  on  very  reasonable  terms, 
and  every  necessary  attention  paid  to  the  children 
of  Friends  and  others  who  may  attend. 

For  admission,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Principal  or  Su'  erintendent,  at  Vassalboro',  Maine. 

On  behalf  of  Board  of  Managers, 

Geo.  Richardson,  Clerk. 

Ath  mo.  18th,  1858. 


For  Friends'  Review. 


Tlie  Life  of  A'orth  American  Insects.  By  B. 
Jaeger,  late  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Botany 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  assisted  by  H. 
C.  Preston,  M.  D.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Sold  also  by  Parry  &  McMillan,  Philada.  Price 
$1  25  ;  postage  prepaid  21  cts. 

In  perfecting  his  task,  the  author  says  he  has 
rambled  many  sunny  days  and  many  tropical 
nights,  guided  by  the  dim  and  twinkling  lamps 
of  heaven,  through  open  fields,  dark  woods  and 
damp  meadows,  stimulated  by  the  satisfoctory 
assurance  that  these  labors  could  not  fail  of  being 
useful  to  all  students  of  Nature,  and  encoura-ged 
by  the  hope  that  thus  a  way  might  be  opened  to 
a  more  general  knowledge  of  Natural  Hi.story, 
and  a  deeper  admiration  of  the  ten  thousand  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  creatures  that,  in  one  common 
song  of  praise,  pour  out  their  gratitude  and  pro- 
claim their  dependence  on  one  common  Father. 

While  no  part  of  Natural  Science  or  History 
can  be  considered  unimportant  or  devoid  of  inte- 
rest, the  class  of  Insects  deserves  a  careful  and 
thorough  study,  as  it  abounds  in  use  or  injury  to 
man.  "  Philosophy,"  remarks  the  author,  "  has 
invested  even  the  commonest  objects  of  Nature 
with  charms  uuknown  to  the  uneducated.  The 
conditions  of  our  being  are  such  that  we  are  tied 
by  destiny  to  every  object ;  and  the  more  inti- 
mate and  appreciable  the  connection,  the  more 
interesting  and  important  to  us  becomes  a  full 
understanding  of  our  mutual  relations  and  de- 
pendencies in  the  vast  arena  of  life."  "  True, 
'  immortal  longings  are  within  us,'  but  mortal 
limits  surround  us  on  every  side,  and  he  who  has 
approached  these  the  nearest  will  be  abashed  at 
the  immensity  still  before  him,  and  can  only  bow 
in  humility  before  the  great  Creating  Soul  of  the 
universe — the  all-wise,  all-mighty  and  all-loving 
Father — the  same  incomprehensible  Being  who 
has  animated  the  mountainous  bony  frame  of  the 
elephant,  and  built  with  wondrous  skill  and  nicety 
the  delicate  structures  of  those  little,  living,  mov- 
ing atoms  we  call  bugs  !  and  not  only  has  breathed 
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into  them  the  breath  of  life,  but,  more  wonderful 
still,  has  provided  them  with  senses,  with  inter- 
nal and  external  faculties,  and  constituted  them 
equally  essential  parts  in  the  vast  economy  of 
Nature." 

In  treating  of  the  several  orders  of  insects, 
our  author  has  by  no  means  confined  himself  to 
a  dry  detail  of  hard  names,  but  has  furnished  the 
reader  with  a  large  amount  of  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  their  habits,  together  with 
anecdotes  and  illustrations  of  a  pleasing  character. 


Extracts  from  the  Forty-Second  Annual  Report 
on  the  State  of  Friends''  Asylum,  near  Frank- 
ford,  Philadelphia. 

The  Superintendent,  herewith,  presents  his 
Report  for  the  year  ending  Second  month  28th, 
1859,  being  the  forty-second  since  the  opening 
of  the  Institution. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  there 
were  62  patients  in  the  Asylum,  and  24  have 
been  received  since,  viz  :  14  men  and  10  women, 
making  a  total  of  86  who  have  been  under  care 
during  the  year.  The  greatest  number  in  the 
House  at  any  time  was  67  ;  the  smallest  62  ;  and 
the  monthly  average  during  the  year  was  about 
64,  which  is  somewhat  greater  than  last  year. 

Of  the  86  patients  who  have  been  in  the  In- 
stitution, during  the  year,  3  have  deceased,  and 
21  have  been  discharged  ,  of  whom  10  were  men, 
and  11  women  ;  leaving  62  under  care  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year;  of  whom  31  are  men, 
and  31  are  women. 

Of  the  10  men  discharged,  6  were  restored, 
1  was  improved,  3  were  stationary.  Of  the  11 
women  discharged,  5  were  restored  ;  1  was  much 
improved  ;  3  were  improved  :  2  were  stationary. 

In  reviewing  the  condition  and  operations  of 
the  Asylum  during  the  past  year,  we  are  sensi- 
ble of  having  great  cause  of  thankfulness  for 
many  blessings  dispensed  by  the  Almighty  Giver, 
for  the  almost  entire  exemption  of  our  inmates 
throughout  the  year  from  severe  indisposition — 
for  the  quiet,  good  order  and  comfort  which  have 
been  enjoyed  by  those  under  our  care,  and  for 
the  measure  of  success  that  has  attended  our  ef- 
forts for  their  improvement  and  recovery.  The 
Institution  has  been  as  full  during  the  year  as 
was  consistent  with  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
its  inmates,  to  all  of  whom  it  was  the  means  of 
affoi'ding  more  of  the  blessings  of  life,  than  they 
could  have  enjoyed  out  of  such  an  Institution, 
while  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  cases  received 
have  been  restored  to  reason  and  the  society  of 
their  friends. 

The  contentment,  cheerfulness  and  general 
good  feeling  which  have  prevailed,  the  regret 
which  the  patients  have  sometimes  manifested 
to  one  another,  and  to  their  attendants  on  leav- 
ing the  Institution,  the  rare  attempts  to  escape 
that  have  been  made  by  our  inmafis,  are  so  many 
evidences  that  they  are  themselves  conscious  of 


the  advantages  they  enjoy  in  their  seclusion  from 
the  world,  under  the  sheltering  roof  of  the  Asy- 
lum. After  recovery  has  been  completed,  and 
the  patients  have  been  restored  to  their  families 
and  friends,  the  numerous  letters  received  from 
them,  and  their  not  unfrequent  visits  to  the  In- 
stitution, show  with  what  satisfaction  they  look 
back  upon  the  portion  of  time  spent  here,  and  in 
what  light  they  regard  those  who  have  been  in- 
strumental in  their  restoration. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  large  numbers  of  the 
insane,  who  from  mistaken  views  of  kindness,  or 
from  sordid  motives  of  economy,  are  kept  at  home 
by  their  friends,  sometimes  confined  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  single  room — sometimes  in  out- 
houses, or  even  to  this  day,  bound  with  chains ; 
and  of  others  who  on  account  of  indigent  circum- 
stances, are  compelled  to  linger  out  their  lives  in 
almshouses,  or  are  consigned  to  prisons,  and  con- 
trast their  condition  with  the  lot  of  those  who 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  comparative  freedom  of 
well  conducted  Asylums,  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  our  laws  have  as  yet  failed  to  make  such 
provision,  as  would  secure  all  classes  of  the  in- 
sane against  the  misery  and  suffering  to  which 
so  many  of  them  are  still  subjected.*  -■)=**** 

In  many  recent  cases  of  insanity,  the  disease 
is  principally  manifested  in  the  emotions  and 
moral  feelings  of  the  patient,  rather  than  in  the 
intellectual  processes  themselves,  which  are  fre- 
quently but  little  atfected,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  positive  delusions.  This  emotional 
disorder  is  generally,  observed  for  some  time  be- 
fore decided  symptoms  of  mania  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  by  some  writers  is  considered  as 
constituting  of  itself  a  distinct  form  of  insanity. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  frequently  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  mania,  the  delusions  of  which 
sometimes  appear  to  grow  directly  out  of  it.  The 
false  ideas  respecting  the  conduct  and  motives  of 
their  best  and  nearest  friends  and  relatives,  which 
are  so  commonly  manifested  bj'  the  insane,  and 
the  animosity  sometimes  displayed  by  patients 
who  have  been  discharged  imperfectly  cured, 
toward  those  who  have  had  the  care  of  them  in 
public  institutions,  may  be  considered  as  origi- 
nating in  this  morbid  condition  of  the  emotions 
and  moral  feelings.  Where  delusions  are  the  di- 
rect consequence  of  this  emotional  disturbance, 
it  is  manifest  that  arguments  addressed  to  the 
reason  alone  can  have  but  little  eifect  upon  the 
patient.  When  they  are,  however,  addressed  to 
the  moral  feelings  and  sensibilities  of  the  patients 
in  the  form  of  constant  endeavors  to  benefit,  to 
soothe,  and  to  encourage  them,  the  delusions  will 
gradually  vanish,  in  proportion  as  the  emotional 
disturbance  diminishes,  until  they  recover  the 
entire  possession  and  use  of  their  rational  facul- 
ties. 

Moral  treatment  in  its  widest  sense  enil>races 
every  thing  that  acts  beneficially  upon  the  dis- 
ordered sensibility  of  those  affected  with  insani- 
ty, and  tends  to  restore  it  to  a  natural  and  healthy 
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condition.  Every  thing  that  promotes  a  cheer- 
ful and  contented  spirit — that  occupies  the  mind 
agreeably,  to  the  exclusion  of  morbid  fancies,  or 
that  interests  or  amuses  the  patient,  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane. 

The  location  of  an  Institution  in  the  country, 
where  it  may  be  surrounded  by  neat  and  well 
kept  gardens  and  grounds,  and  by  beautiful  nat- 
ural scenery,  has  an  important  influence  on  the 
mind  and  feelings  of  its  inmates,  by  presenting 
to  the  eye  a  constant  variety  of  agreeable  objects. 
Such'a  location,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land 
attached,  is  indeed  indispensable  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  since 
in  no  other  way  can  the  same  variety  of  interest- 
ing and  useful  employment  for  its  inmates  be 
provided  as  is  furnished  by  the  occupations  of  farm- 
ing and  gardening.  Our  Institution  is  happily 
situated  in  this  respect,  and  the  success  that  has 
attended  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  that  actuated  its  founders  at  a  time 
when  there  were  either  in  this  country  or  in  Eu- 
rope, few  successful  examples  of  Institutions  for 
the  insane. 

Light,  cheerful  and  neatly  furnished  apart- 
ments, with  proper  regMird  to  the  material  wants  of 
the  insane,  are  among  the  meansbest  calculated  to 
promote  a  feeling  of  general  comfort  and  content- 
ment. Books,  pictures,  maps,  engravings,  news- 
papers, stereoscopic  views,  lectures  and  exhibi- 
tions, are  well  adapted  to  excite  the  interest  of 
the  patients,  and  to  stimulate  to  the  rational  ex- 
ercise of  the  mental  faculties,  and  thus  prevent 
them  from  being  occupied  with  morbid  fancies. 
Grames  and  amusements  especially,  when  theyare 
of  a  kind  which  keep  the  attention  strongly  fixed, 
are  beneficial  in  the  same  way. 

The  influence  of  the  insane  on  each  other  is 
also  believed  to  have  a  salutary  tendency.  A 
cheering  word  spoken  by  one  who  has  himself 
been  a  sufferer  and  is  recovering  from  the  dis- 
ease, to  a  newly  arrived  patient,  has  frequently 
been  a  source  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  the 
latter,  while  the  sympathetic  feelings  thus  awak- 
ened and  called  into  exercise,  have  tended  no 
less  to  the  benefit  of  the  convalescent.  The  ex- 
ercise of  the  social  feelings  amon"  the  insane 
as  the  same  eff'ect  as  is  produced  by  the  means 
employed  in  their  moral  treatment,  and  prevents 
that  concentration  of  the  mind  on  the  subject  of 
their  delusions,  in  which  they  are  prone  to  in- 
dulge, and  promotes  a  more  natural  and  healthy 
condition  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments.  The 
occupations  and  amusements  in  which  they  share 
in  common,  as  well  as  their  community  of  suS"er-, 
ing,  tend  in  a  great  degree  to  keep  up  a  kind 
feeling  amongst  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  the  general  comfort  is  greatly  promoted. 
The  amount  of  entertainment  they  are  capable 
of  affording  each  other,  in  the  intervals  of  their 
own  distresses,  is  much  greater  than  would 
be  supposed  by  any  one  not  familiar  with  their 
disease.    One  man  at  present  in  the  Institution^ 
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who  is  the  greater  part  of  the  time  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  he  is  "  almost  gone,"  is  an 
excellent  ventriloquist  and  mimic,  and  often 
amuses  his  companions  by  his  ludicrous  delinea- 
tions of  character.  Another,  who  fancies  that 
he  has  no  stomach,  will  sometimes  by  an  inde- 
scribable sort  of  pleasantry,  in  which  no  trace  of 
insanity  is  perceptible,  attract  the  attention  of  all 
in  the  room,  and  appear  entirely  to  forget  for  the 
time  his  own  unhappiness  in  contributing  to  the 
amusement  of  others.  The  groundless  preten- 
sions of  a  third  to  superior  knowledge  and  attain- 
ments have  often  been  the  subject  of  the  harm- 
less wit  of  his  companions,  and  a  timely  remark 
directed  by  one  fellow  patient  against  the  irra- 
tional conduct  or  ideas  of  another,  has  sometimes 
produced  an  impression  that  has  been  of  lasting 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state 
that  in  no  instance  during  the  year  has  a  case  in 
which  there  was  reasonable  probability  of  a  cure, 
been  removed  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of 
the  friends  to  meet  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
patient  longer  in  the  Asylum.  Cases  of  this  de- 
scription have  heretofore  been  under  our  care,  of 
a  peculiarly  distressing  character,  in  which  the 
good  that  has  been  done,  and  the  expense  already 
incurred,  have  been  entirely  lost  by  the  patients 
being  removed  before  recovery  was  perfected,  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  circumstances  of  their 
friends.  Though  private  liberality  has  been  the 
means  of  relieving  some  such  cases,  yet  there  have 
been  others  which  were  not  met  in  this  way. 

In  the  confident  expectation,  that  through  the 
continued  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the  Asylum, 
funds  will  be  provided  enabling  us  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Institution  ;  and  with  thanks  to 
all  who  have  been  associated  with  me,  for  the 
cheerful  performance  of  arduous  and  responsible 
duties,  and  to  the  Managers  for  their  uniform 
kindness  and  support,  this  Report  is  respectfully 
submitted.  J.  H.  Worthington. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month  1st,  1859. 


herschell's  visit  to  nis  father-land. 

(Continvied  from  page  556.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  we  landed  at  Bey- 
rout.  I  was  very  kindly  received  by  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries.  As  I  paid  a  longer  visit  to 
this  place  on  my  return  from  Palestine,  I  shall 
reserve  the  account  of  it  until  my  second  visit. 

We  left  Beyrout  on  the  2d  of  May,  accom- 
panied by  three  other  travellers.  We  were  now 
obliged  to  perform  all  our  journeys  on  horseback; 
the  roads  in  Syria,  if  roads  they  may  be  called, 
being  quite  unfit  for  carriages  of  any  kind.  Soon 
after  leaving  Beyrout  we  began  to  ascend  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  continued  ascending 
for  seven  or  eight  hours.  The  change  from  the 
warm  climate  of  Beyrout  to  the  cold  air  of  the 
mountain  ridge  was  very  great.  When  we  got 
to  the  height  of  about  6,000  feet,  we  began  to 
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descend  the  other  side  of  the  ridge;  and  at  seven 
o'clock  we  arrived  at  Aksah,  a  small  village  in 
the  plain  that  lies  between  the  ridges  of  Leba- 
non and  Anti-Lebani)n.  This  village  consists  of 
a  few  mud  hovels,  into  the  largest  of  which  we 
were  admitted  for  the  night;  the  family  who  in- 
habited it  going  to  sleep  in  the  stable  to  make 
room  for  us.  After  a  fatiguing  ride  on  horse- 
back of  fourteen  hours,  I  hoped  to  enjoy  a  re- 
freshing sleep;  but  in  this  I  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed. To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
combined  annoyances  of  our  apartment  would  be 
a  vain  attempt. 

We  were  but  little  refreshed  by  our  night's 
lodging,  for  rest  it  could  not  be  called ;  and  on 
first  setting  out  on  our  journey,  we  suffered  much 
from  the  cold.  Our  route  lay  through  the 
plain  of  Bekaa,  which  is  beautifully  situated  be- 
tween the  two  lofty  mountain  ridges;  and  the 
snowy  top  of  Hermon  was  in  our  view  all  day. 
In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Baalbec ;  and  find- 
ing the  ground  still  too  damp  for  pitching  our 
tent,  we  took  up  our  abode  in  the  convent. 

Baalbec  is  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  and  the 
Baaleth  of  Scripture,  built  by  Solomon.  It  con- 
tains the  ruins  of  magnificent  buildings  in  the 
Grecian  style;  but  when,  or  by  whom,  erected, 
is  unknown.  The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  are  a  wonderful  monument  of  the  power  of 
man.  Some  of  the  pillars  of  the  portico  remain, 
which  are  upwards  of  70  feet  in  height;  but  the 
most  extraordinary  part  of  it  is  the  great  size  of 
the  stones  in  the  sloping  wall  around  the  raised 
platform  on  which  the  temple  stood.  Many  of 
them  are  from  30  to  85  feet  in  length ;  and  at 
one  corner  are  three  enormous  stones,  each  of 
them  about  t)0  feet  in  length.  There  is  one 
stone  still  lying  in  the  quarry  close  by,  hewn  out 
on  three  sides;  thife  M.  measured,  and  found  it 
of  the  amazing  dimensions  of  66?  feet  long,  by 
13  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  thickness. 
The  framers  of  these  great  works  doubtless 
thought  that  their  names  would  be  handed  down 
to  the  latest  posterity ;  but  their  memory  is 
perished.  At  present  not  only  man's  greatest, 
but  even  his  meanest  works,  outlive  himself;  but 
God  hath  said  that  in  the  days  when  He  will 
"Rejoice  in  Jerusalem  and  joy  in  his  people," 
his  chosen  "  Shall  wear  out  the  work  of  their 
hands." 

We  left  Baalbec  on  Friday,  the  5th,  and  ar- 
rived at  Damascus  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th.  The  journey  on  the 
second  day  was  very  unpleasant ;  the  heat  was 
great ;  the  glare  of  light  from  the  white  rocks 
was  painful  to  the  eyes;  and  the  a.scent  up 
the  stony  hill,  near  the  city,  steep  and  difficult. 
After  all  these  disagreeables,  oue  is  much  de- 
lighted, on  reaching  the  summit  of  this  hill,  with 
the  first  view  of  Damascus,  as  it  lies  stretched 
out  below,  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens. 
In  travelling  through  Syria  and  Palestine,  the 
aspect  of  all  around  is  generally  so  cheerless  and 


desolate,  that  any  appearance  of  verdure  and 
cultivation  is  doubly  welcome,  and  strikes  the 
eye  by  the  effect  of  contrast,  in  a  way  the  same 
soenery  would  never  do  if  seen  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  I  can  ac- 
count for  the  glowing  descriptions  given  by  dif- 
ferent travellers,  of  places  that  seemed  to  me  by 
no  means  to  deserve  such  high  eulogiums.  The 
interest  attached  to  this  part  of  the  world  is 
something  very  different  from  beauty  of  scenery, 
or  splendor  of  architecture ;  it  consists  in  its 
being  the  home  of  the  Bible;  in  every  thing 
that  one  sees,  recalling  to  mind  some  ancient 
custom,  and  almost  every  locality  being  connect- 
ed with  some  important  or  interesting  event. 

Here  I  was  in  Damascus,  the  oldest  existing 
city  in  the  world ;  probably  founded  soon  after 
the  dispersion  of  Babel,  The  steward  of  Abra- 
ham's house  was  "  Eliezer  of  Damascus."  Amid 
all  the  revolutions  of  empires,  and  the  overthrow 
of  mighty  cities  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  here 
stands  Damascus  still ;  a  city  associated  with 
Elisha,  Ahaz  and  Rezin  !  It  existed  before  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  survived  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jewish  nation  ;  and  it  stood  at  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  in  humiliation. 

But  its  more  ancient  associations  did  not  long 
detain  me  from  meditating  on  its  connection  with 
that  wonderful  man  who  was  rightly  accused  of 
"  turning  the  world  upside  down  ;"  and  to  whose 
instrumentality  the  present  state  of  Europe,  as 
the  centre  of  civilization,  may  be  traced.  When 
Saul,  "  yet  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter,"  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Damascus, 
he  little  thought  of  the  mighty  change  that 
awaited  him  ere  he  should  reach  this  ancient 
city.  "  As  he  journeyed  he  came  near  Damascus; 
and  suddenly  there  shined  round  about  him  a 
light  from  heaven  ;  and  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and 
heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  me  ?"  The  fierce  persecutor  of 
Jesus  at  once  becomes  His  docile  follower — 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  is  the 
rule  of  his  life  from  that  day  forward ;  and  Saul 
of  Tarsus  is  indeed  "  a  new  creature." 

Such  is  regeneration,  needful  not  only  to  the 
open  opposer  of  religion,  but  to  every  son  of 
Adam, — to  every  possessor  of  that,"  carnal  mind" 
which  is  "  enmity  against  God."  And  though 
we  look  not  for  a  visible  light  to  shine  around 
the  awakened  sinner,  yet  must  the  light  of  the 
I  glorious  gospel  shine  into  his  heart,  "  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Christ  Jesus;"  in  order  that  he  may 
"  put  off  concerning  the  former  conversation,  the 
old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  de- 
ceitful lusts,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his 
mind,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after 
God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness." 

The  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  is 
full  of  this  important  doctrine;  of  the  necessity 
of  this  great  change  "  from  darkness  to  light, 
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and  from  tlie  power  of  Satan  unto  Crod."  And  I 
yet  there  are  men  calling  themselves  ministers  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  who  represent  this  mighty 
change  as  taking  place  in  an  unconscious  infant, 
in  consequence  of  an  outward  ceremony !  It  is, 
indeed,  a  subtle  device  of  Satan  to  persuade  men 
that  they  are  already  "  members  of  Christ,  chil- 
dren of  Grod,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  while  they  are  yet  in  the  "  gall  of  bit- 
terness, and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity."  While 
"  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
faint,"  he  tells  them  that  they  are  among  "the 
whole,"  who  need  no  physician ;  and  thus  pre- 
vents them  from  applying  to  the  Great  Physician, 
who  alone  is  able  to  heal  their  spiritual  disease. 

He  who  has  personally  experienced  this  bless- 
ed change  is  not  likely  to  imagine  it  took  place 
in  his  baptism,  nor  to  value  himself  on  having 
"  kept  the  white  robe  of  baptism  undefiled  ;"*  he 
knows  what  sin  is,  and  what  real  purity  of  heart 
is,  too  well  to  mistake  the  restraints  of  education 
and  society  for  that  "  holiness,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord."  Kather  will  he  be 
disposed  to  exclaim,  as  Paul  did  on  reviewing  his 
state  previous  to  his  conversion,  "  What  things 
were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ : 
yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus, 
my  Lord." 

Damascus,  like  all  other  towns  in  Syria,  is  a 
dirty,  disagreeable  place.  We  took  up  our  abode 
in  what  is  called  a  European  Hotel,  and  flattered 
ourselves  we  should  be  free  from  the  usual 
Oriental  annoyance  of  vermin ;  but  so  far  was 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  our  room  contained 
scorpions,  in  addition  to  the  usual  varieties  of 
invaders.  When  I  was  in  Italy,  I  thought  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  filth  and  discomfort  of 
Italian  inns:  but  a  very  short  sojourn  in  Syria 
led  me  to  see  that  no  part  of  Europe  is  quite  so 
low  in  the  scale  of  cleanliness. 

We  visited  several  of  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
Jews,  and  were  received  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  by  the  ladies  of  the  family,  the 
gentlemen  being  from  home.  Their  houses  are 
very  handsome,  and  are  built  and  furnished  in  the 
usual  eastern  style.  On  entering  the  door  from 
the  street,  you  do  not  go  into  the  house,  but  into 
a  large  square  court,  round  which  the  different 
apartments  are  situated.  In  some  of  these  courts 
there  is  a  reservoir  of  water  in  the  centre,  planted 
round  with  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  room 
in  which  the  ladies  received  us  was  large  and 
lofty;  the  ceiling  highly  ornamented  with  paint- 
ing and  gilding,  and  the  walls  similarly  deco- 
rated, and  hung  with  looking-glasses.  The  lower 
end  of  the  room,  into  which  you  first  enter,  is 
paved  with  marble ;  this  may  occupy  about  a  third 
of  the  apartment :  the  remainder  consists  of  a 
platform  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  covered 
with  a  Turkey  carpet,  or,  in  some  instances,  with 

*Pasey  on  Baptism,  p.  53. 
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fine  matting.  Round  three  sides  of  this  platform 
there  is  a  farther  elevation,  about  a  foot  or  more 
in  height,  and  about  the  width  of  an  ordinary 
sofa,  called  the  divan;  and  on  this  the  family 
and  their  guests  sit,  or  rather  recline.  The  divan 
is  covered  with  damask,  or  with  the  richest  Per- 
sian carpeting. 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  was  very  splendid; 
they  wore  loose  eastern  robes  of  silk,  with  a  sort 
of  breast-plate  orstomacher  covered  with  gold,  and 
jewelled  ornaments  on  their  heads.  Their  man- 
ners were  affable  and  pleasing.  They  regaled  us 
with  coffee  and  sweetmeats,  with  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  pipes,  or  nargilas.  The  nargila, 
which  is  like  the  Indian  hookah,  consists  of  a 
glass  vessel  full  of  water,  that  stands  on  the 
floor,  through  which  the  smoke  is  made  to  pass ; 
it  is  inhaled  through  a  long  flexible  tube,  having 
a  mouthpiece.  1  was  very  awkward  in  the  use 
of  this  machine,  (which  it  would  have  been 
esteemed  very  uncivil  to  decline,)  and  could  not 
get  it  to  smoke  at  all,  which  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  family  perceiving,  with  a  good- 
humored  smile  at  my  awkwardness,  took  the 
mouthpiece  out  of  my  hand,  and  after  two  or 
three  good  whiffs,  put  it  in  smoking  trim,  and 
returned  it  to  me. 

I  made  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  female  edu- 
cation among  the  Jews;  and  was  surprised  to 
find  that  in  many  of  the  wealthiest  families  the 
daughters  were  unable  to  read.  I  am  surprised 
that  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  who  takes  such  an  in- 
terest in  our  brethren,  has  not  effected  some  im- 
provement in  this  matter. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  decoration  of 
the  ladies,  which,  though  in  my  opinion  it  rather 
marred  their  beauty,  yet  afforded  an  interesting 
illustration  of  Scripture.  From  the  outer  corner 
of  each  eye  a  black  line  is  painted  upon  the 
cheek,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  two  slits 
or  rents.  This  explains  Jer.  iv.  30,  "  Though 
thou  rendest  thine  eyes*  with  painting,  in  vain 
shalt  thou  make  thyself  fair." 

(To  be  coutinuetl.) 


FOREST  MICE. 
It  was  during  this  year  [1814]  especially,  but 
to  a  certain  degree  also  in  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  ones,  that  this  forest  and  the  New 
Forest  were  visited  with  an  enormous  number  of 
mice.  They  appeared  in  all  parts,  but  particu- 
larly in  Haywood  inclosure,  destroying  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  young  trees,  so  much  so 
that  only  lour  or  five  plants  to  an  acre  were 
found  uninjured  by  them.  The  roots  of  five 
years'  old  oaks  and  chesnuts  were  generally  eaten 
through  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
wherever  their  runs  proceeded.  Sometimes  they 
were  found  to  have  barked  the  young  hollies 
round  the  bottom,  or  were  seen  feeding  on  the 


*  This  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew ;  se« 
the  margin., 
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bark  of  the  upper  branches.  These  mice  were 
of  two  kinds,  the  common  long-tailed  field-mouse 
and  the  short-tailed.  There  were  about  fifty  of 
these  latter  sort  to  one  of  the  former.  The  long- 
tailed  mice  had  all  white  breasts,  and  the  tail 
was  about  the  same  length  as  the  body.  These 
were  chiefly  caught  on  the  wet  green  in  the 
forest,  and  the  short-tailed  were  caught  both  on 
the  wet  and  dry  grounds.  A  variety  of  means 
were  resorted  to  for  their  destruction,  such  as 
cats,  poisons  and  traps,  but  with  little  success. 
A  Mr.  Broad,  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  had  been  successful  in  killing 
the  rats  and  mice  in  the  fleet,  was  sent  down, 
and  tried  several  plans,  all  of  which  failed.  At 
last  a  miner,  living  on  Edge  Hills,  named  Sim- 
mons, came  forward,  and  said  that  he  had  often, 
when  sinking  wells  or  pits,  found  mice  fallen  in 
and  dead,  in  consequence  of  their  endeavors  to 
extricate  themselves,  and  he  had  little  doubt  the 
same  plan  would  succeed  in  the  forest.  It  was 
tried,  and  holes  were  dug  over  the  inclosures 
about  two  feet  deep,  and  the  same  size  across, 
and  rather  hollowed  out  at  the  bottom,  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  twenty  yards  apart,  into 
which  the  mice  fell,  and  were  unable  to  get  out 
again.  Simmons  and  others  were  employed,  and 
paid  by  the  number  of  tails  which  they  brought 
in,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  more  than 
100,000.  In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  mention- 
ed that  polecats,  kites,  hawks,  and  owls  visited 
the  holes  regularly,  and  preyed  upon  the  mice 
caught  in  them ;  and  a  small  owl,  called  by  Pen- 
nant Strix  passerina,  never  known  in  the  forest 
before  or  since,  appeared  at  that  time,  and  was 
particularly  active  in  their  destruction.  The 
mice  in  the  holes  also  ate  each  other. —  The 
Forest  of  Dean,  hy  H.  G.  Nieholls. 


From  F.  Dougla.'is'  Paper. 
THE  FREE  NEGROES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — 
SHALL  THEY  EMIGRATE  ? 

We  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  an  inter- 
view with  L.  Thompson,  a  Missionary  of  fourteen 
vears  standing  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  He  has 
been  recruiting  his  health  for  a  year  past  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  soon  to  return  to  Jamaica, 
the  field  of  his  labor.  Mr.  Thompson  does  not 
deny  that  there  is  much  foundation  for  the  pic- 
tures of  ruin  and  wretchedness  often  described 
as  existing  in  that  Island,  by  American  pro-slave- 
ry newspapers,  but  utterly  denies  that  the  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
He  plainly  asserts  that  so  far  as  the  morals  of  the 
people  are  concerned,  their  progress  has  been  up- 
ward and  onward  all  the  while,  and  that  with  this 
improvement  has  come  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  their  physical  condition.  There  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Thompson,  in  Jamaica  an  ample 
field  opened  for  the  emigration  of  good,  industri- 
ous and  uj)right  colored  men  from  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the 


case.  It  is  just  this  sort  of  men  who  seem  to  be 
wanted  every  where,  and  perhaps  as  much  want- 
ed here  as  elsewhere.  We,  as  a  people,  have 
been  most  mercilessly  bled  in  this  respect ; 
many  of  our  very  best  men,  whose  presence  would 
be  in  this  land,  a  tower  of  strength,  have  been 
caught  away  from  us  by  Australia,  Vancouver's 
Island,  Central  America,  Canada,  the  Western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
cry  is  still  for  more.  Considering  the  peculiar 
circumstances  that  surround  us  here,  and  the  ne- 
cessities which  a  people  depressed  and  oppressed 
have  for  good  and  true  men  to  defend  and  ele- 
vate them,  we  shall  not  be  deemed  selfish,  if  we 
refuse  to  encourage  this  drain  upon  our  best  blood. 
We  do  say  that  we  grudge  those  distant  countries 
of  the  men  they  have  taken  from  us.  Only  the 
other  day,  our  old  friend  Mifflin  W.  Gibbs,  once 
an  agent  and  worker  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  this  State,  came  into  our 
office  to  take  leave  of  us  for  what  he  calls  his 
new  home  in  Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island.  He 
says  he  cannot  stand  the  pressure  of  the  States. 
He  is,  like  many  others,  educated  above  the  lim- 
its marked  out  for  men  of  color  in  this  country, 
hence  he  looks  for  freer  latitudes,  and  thinks  it 
easier  to  find  them  than  to  make  them.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  him  or  others  for  pursuing 
this  policy,  so  long  as  they  pursue  it  individually, 
and  do  not  ask  for  it  a  public  endorsement  as  a 
duty  incumbent  on  us  as  a  people.  In  that  case, 
we  might  insist  that  the  greatest  good  to  the 
whole  number  could  be  best  promoted  by  our 
best  men  remaining  where  they  are  most  needed. 

The  contemplation  of  this  subject  forces  upon 
us  a  very  painful  conclusion.  It  would  seem  that 
our  people  are  divided  into  three  classes.  First, 
we  have  the  large,  illiterate  and  unthinking  ser- 
vile class.  They  are  sober,  industrious,  and  for 
the  most  part  upright,  and  every  way  well  mean- 
ing, but  without  public  spirit,  caring  little  for 
anything  more  than  for  the  gratification  of  the 
physical  wants  of  man,  unconcerned  about  every 
sphere  of  knowledge,  except  that  involved  in 
their  immediate  physical  necessities.  These  do 
not  care  who  is  President  of  the  United  States, 
what  laws  are  passed  by  Congress,  what  decisions 
are  delivered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  course  are  contented  and  hap- 
py, unless  pinched  by  cold,  or  hunger,  or 
overtasked.  They  expect  to  be  proscribed  and 
treated  as  a  degraded  caste,  and  have  got  used  to 
quiet  submission,  as  a  thing  inevitable  and  ir- 
remediable, and  hence  they  drag  along  in  a  state 
which  may,  after  all,  be  called  indifference  rath- 
er than  contentment.  They  are  not  often  brought 
in  conflict  with  the  power  above  them,  because 
they  seldom  lift  their  heads  high  enough.  They 
heard  ot  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  shutting  us  out 
of  the  fold  of  citizenship,  with  about  the  same 
re.-ignation  experienced  by  a  drove  of  cattle  when 
driven  out  of  an  excellent  pasture.  In  this  they 
are  not  peculiar.     Ignorance  and  servitude  will 
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make  the  same  facts  true  to  any  other  people. 
They  are  the  natural  and  necessary  incidents  of 
the  kind  of  life  to  which  American  law  and  Amer- 
ican religion  have  doomed  the  great  mass  of  our 
people.  They  are  wrapt  in  mental  midnight,  and 
are  asleep. 

The  second  class  of  our  people  may  he  said  to 
be  those  who  are  to  some  extent  educated,  en- 
lightened, awake.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  things  about  them.  They  have  at- 
tempted to  rise,  and  the  first  thing  that  met  their 
heads  was  the  iron  beam  of  prejudice.  After 
surveying  it  for  a  time,  and  estimating  its  weight 
and  strength,  they  have  attempted  to  remove  it, 
but  after  trying  this  for  a  while,  they  have  be- 
come quite  discouraged,  and  are  ready  for  any 
thing  which  promises  relief.  They  are  ready  to 
go  any  where,  whether  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe 
or  the  other.  They  think  it  quite  useless  to  re- 
main here  at  any  rate. 

The  third  class,  which  we  hope  are  not  less 
enlightened  than  those  who  form  the  second,  be- 
lieve that  something  is  still  possible  to  the  col- 
ored people  of  the  United  States,  that  many  and 
beneficent  changes  have  taken  place  already,  and 
that  many  more  will  follow  the  efforts  now  mak- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  Justice,  Liberty  and 
Humanity  in  this  country.  They  believe  in  the 
vincibleness  of  error,  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  truth,  and  are  at  work  with  hearts  and  hands 
for  the  realization  of  their  faith.  To  our  friend 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  to  all  others  who  tell  us  to 
emigrate,  we  have  to  say  that  we  have  none  of 
the  first  or  second  class  to  spare,  and  that  the  on- 
ly class  which  can  be  spared  is  made  up  of  those 
who  are  not  wanted  abroad,  and  who  would  not 
be  likely  to  go  if  they  were  wanted. 


BACKBITING. 

The  pious  John  Newton  said  : — 

I  was  once  in  a  large  company  where  very  se- 
vere things  were  spoken  of  Mr.  W  ,  when 

one  person  seasonably  observed,  that  though  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  eifect  conversion  and  edifi- 
cation by  a  variety  of  means,  he  had  never  known 
any  body  coHvinced  of  error  by  what  was  said 
behind  his  back.  This  was  about  thirteen  years 
ago,  and  it  has  been  on  mymind  as  a  useful  hint 
ever  since. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  AN  ALMS  CHEST   MADE  Oi' 
CAMPHOR  WOOD. 

This  fragrant  box  that  breathes  of  India's  balms, 
Hath  one  more  fragrance, ^ — for  it  asketh  alms; 
But,  though  'tis  sweet  and  blessed  to  receive, 
You  know  who  said,  "It  is  more  blest  to  give :" 
Give,  then,  receive  His  blessing — and,  for  me 
Thy  sUent  boon  sufficient  blessing  be  ! 

If  Ceylon's  isle,  that  bears  the  bleeding  trees, 
With  any  perfume  load  the  Orient  breeze ; 
If  Heber's  muse,  by  Ceylon  as  he  sariled, 
A  pleasant  odor  from  the  shore  inhaled. 
More  lives  in  me  ;  for,  underneath  my  lid, 
A  sweetness,  as  of  sacrifice,  is  hid. 
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Thou  gentle  almoner,  in  passing  by. 

Smell  of  my  wood  and  scan  me  with  thine  eye  : 

I,  too,  from  Ceylon  bear  a  spicy  breath, 

That  might  put  warmness  in  the  lungs  of  death  : 

A  simple  chest  of  scented  wood,  I  seem. 

But,  oh  !  within  me  lurks  a  golden  beam. 

A  beam  celestial,  and  a  silver  din, 
As  though  imprisoned  angels  played  within  : 
Hushed  in  my  heart  my  fragrant  secret  dwells, 
If  thou  wouldst  learn  it,  Paul  of  Tarsus  tells  : 
No  jingled  brass,  nor  tinkling  cymbal  sound. 
For  in  my  bosom  Charity  is  found. 
— Atlantic  Monthly.  T.  W.  Parsons. 


Selected  For  Friends'  Review. 
SORROW. 

BY  AUBREr  DB  VERE. 

Count  each  affliction,  whether  light  or  grave, 
Grod's  messenger  sent  down  to  thee.    Do  thou 

With  courtesy  receive  him :  rise  and  bow  : 
And,  ere  his  shadow  pass  thy  threshold,  crave 

Permission  tirst  his  heavenly  feet  to  lave. 
Then  lay  before  him  all  thou  hast.  Allow 
No  cloud  of  passion  to  usurp  thy  brow, 

Or  mar  thy  hospitality  ;  no  wave 
Of  mortal  tumult  to  obliterate 

The  soul's  marmorean  calmness.    Grief  should  be 
Like  joy,  majestic,  equable,  sedate  ; 

Contirmiug,  cleansing,  raising,  making  free ; 
Strong  to  consume  small  troubles  ;  to  commend 
Great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,  thoughts  lasting 
to  the  end. 


Selected  fur  Friends'  Review. 
HOLINESS. 

I  ask  the  rest  that  spirit  knows 

Whose  will  is  wholly  bowed  to  Thine  ; 

That  quiet,  and  serene  repose 
That  can  its  every  wish  resign. 

I  want  to  labor  faithfully 

Within  Thy  vineyard  all  my  day, 

But  guided  only  by  Thine  eye. 

Nor  dare  to  choose  my  work  or  way. 

And  yet,  whenever  in  Thy  love 

Thou  givest  the  command,  "  Be  still," 

May  I,  as  joyfully  prepare. 
To  suffer  as  to  do  Thy  will. 

I  ask  not  comfort,  joy  or  peace. 

For  self  in  these  oft  makes  her  throne, 

I  only  ask  Thou  wilt  not  cease. 
Until  Thy  work  be  wholly  done. 

I  cannot  rest  until  my  heart 

Is  purged  from  every  taint  of  sin  ; 

And,  through  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  made 
Fit  for  Thyself  to  enter  in. 

And  well  I  know  Thy  changeless  love, 
Will  all  Thy  living  children  cheer, 

Whenever  in  their  thorny  way. 

Their  spirits  droop  from  doubt  or  fear. 

All  this  I  trust  to  Thee  alone, 
But  leave  me  not  until  there  be, 

On  every  action,  word  and  tone. 
The  impress.  Holiness  to  Thee. 

E.  T.  King. 
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SUMMARY    OF  NEWS. 

FoEEiGN  Intelligence. — The  Niagara  from  Liver- 
pool brings  advices  to  the  23d  ult.,  of  a  more  threat- 
ening cliaracter  than  those  before  received.  A 
telegraphic  dispatch  from  Turin,  on  the  21st,  stated 
that  the  Austrian  commander  in  Lombard/  had  been 
ordered  to  present  to  Sardinia  the  ultimatum  of  Aus- 
tria, requiring  the  disarming  and  dispersion  of  the 
volunteers  iu  the  employ  of  the  former  government. 
Three  days  were  allowed  for  a  reply,  and  in  case  of 
refusal,  war  would  be  at  once  declared.  The  English 
government  had  telegraphed  to  Vienna  a  strong  pro- 
test against  this  proceeding,  and  it  was  reported  that 
Austria  had  replied,  refusing  to  reconsider  her  ac- 
tion. Large  additional  bodies  of  Austrian  troop  had 
been  ordered  to  the  Sardinian  frontier,  and  the  French 
forces  were  also  in  active  movement  towards  Italy. 
All  appearances  indicated  that  a  war  was  about  to 
break  out,  in  which  Austria  on  one  side,  and  Sar- 
dinia, aided  by  France,  on  the  other,  would  be  the 
original  parties,  but  which  would  be  likely  soon  to 
involve  other  Powers,  and  the  ultimate  extent  of 
which  cannot  be  clearly  anticipated.  The  English 
Ministry  had  declared  in  Parliament  that  should  war 
occur,  England's  position  must  be  one  of  "armed 
neutrality, ' '  enabling  her  finally  to  take  part  with 
that  side  which  ' '  the  honor,  the  interests  and  the 
dignity  of  the  country  "  might  render  it  proper  to 
support.  Prussia  and  some  of  the  other  German 
States  were  making  warlike  preparations. 

The  final  proposition  respecting  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, submitted  by  England  to  Austria,  as  mention- 
ed in  last  week's  Summary,  was  for  a  general  dis- 
armament, to  be  regulated  by  commissioners  from 
the  five  great  Powers  and  Sardinia ;  the  meeting  of 
the  Congress  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  commission 
commenced  operations,  and  the  Italian  States  to  be 
represented  therein,  as  at  the  Congress  of  Laybach  in 
1821.  France,  Russia  and  Prussia  assented  to  this 
proposition,  but  Austria  rejected  it. 

Latek. — Intelligence  to  the  30th  ult.  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  steamer  Adelaide,  at  St.  Johns,  N.  F., 
from  Galway.  War  had  not  been  formally  declared, 
but  an  Austrian  manifesto  was  said  to  have  been 
issued  tantamount  to  such  a  declaration.  The  most 
contradictory  rumors  were  in  circulation.  One  was, 
that  France  and  Russia  had  entered  into  an  alliance, 
oflensive  and  defensive.  This  report  caused  a  panic 
in  the  London  money  market,  consols  tailing  two  per 
cent.  Austria  had  extended  to  fourteen  days,  the  time 
allowed  lor  an  answer  from  Sardinia  to  her  ultimatum, 
and  was  even  said  to  have  accepted  the  ottered 
mediatiun  of  England  ;  but  a  dispatch  from  Paris, 
dated  the  30th,  stated  that  information  was  oflicially 
received  that  the  Austrian  troops  had  crossed  the 
Ticino  into  Sardinia,  and  commenced  hostilities.  The 
Sardinian  Chambers  had  invested  the  King  with 
dictatorial  powers.  The  French  troops  had  entered 
Saidinia.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  Tuscan  army 
had  called  upon  the  Grand  Duke  to  join  France  and 
Sardinia,  and  declare  war  against  Austria ;  that  he 
had  declined  and  fied,  and  that  the  army  had  there- 
upon declared  a  military  dictatorship.  The  German 
Diet  had  agreed  to  the  pro,  osal  of  Prussia  to  keep 
the  principal  federal  contingents  in  readiness,  and  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  arming  the  federal  fort- 
resses. 

FiiANCE. — Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  the  eminent  au- 
thor, died  on  the  Itith  ult.  He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1S31,  as  a  member  of  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine tlie  American  penitentiary  system,  and  after 
his  return  published  an  able  work  entitled  "De- 
mocracy in  .\merica."  Although  connected  with  the 
auuieut  nobility,  he  'nas  a  consistent  advocate  of  free 


political  institutions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cavaignac,  after  the  revolution  of 
1848,  and  subsequently  was  a  representative  in  the 
National  Assembly. 

Italy. — The  government  of  Rome  was  said  to  have 
sent  a  private  circular  to  the  bishops,  urging  them  to 
collect  men  for  two  legions  of  troops,  but  the  attempt 
had  been  unsuccessful,  notwithstanding  the  ofler  of 
a  large  bounty.  The  King  of  iNaples  was  supposed  to 
be  at  the  point  of  death. 

Mexico. — At  the  last  accounts,  Miramon  had  Jpos- 
session  of  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  Cordova  and 
Orizaba;  and  8,500  Liberal  troops  were  marching  in 
three  bodies  against  the  capital. 

Hatti. — A  party  of  filibusters  who  recently  left 
New  York  for  Cuba,  attempted,  on  the  7th  ult.,  to 
land  at  Nuevas  Grandes,  when  their  boats  were 
swamped  and  their  ammunition  lost.  They  then 
sailed  for  Port  au  Prince,  whence  the  Spanish  Consul 
notified  the  Governor  General  of  Cuba  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  a  Spanish  steamer  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
them. 

Hayti  continues  quiet  under  the  new  government. 
President  Geffrard  has  become  very  popular,  espec- 
ially among  the  country  people,  because,  instead  of 
issuing  proclamations  in  the  French  language,  which 
they  understand  but  imperfectly,  he  goes  to  difl'erent 
places,  and  addresses  thSm  himself  in  the  Creole 
dialect,  explaining  his  wishes.  The  government  is 
said  to  be  desirous  that  colored  persons  from  the 
United  States  should  emigrate  to  their  island. 

Domestic. — Accounts  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
15th  ult.  state  that  the  bill  for  dividing  the  State  of 
California  and  forming  the  six  lower  connfies  into  a 
new  Territory  to  be  called  Colorado,  had  been  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  sent  to  the  Governor  for  approval. 
It  hr.d  pi'eviously  passed  the  other  House. 

The  Mobile  Tribune  notices  the  arrival  in  that  city  of 
21  camels  from  Texas,  eight  of  which  had  been  sold, 
and  the  rest  were  oflfered,  for  plantation  use.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  them  can  carry  two  bales  of  cotton, 
at  the  rate  of  25  miles  a  day,  over  roads  which  mules 
could  not  travel  with  %vl  empty  wagon  ;  while  the 
cost  of  keeping  th-^m  is  small,  and  they  can  endure 
great  labor  and  pi'ivation.' 

A  paper  published  at  Enterprise,  Mississippi,  on 
the  14th  ult.,  contains  a  card,  addressed  to  ship 
owners  and  captains,  and  signed  by  eighteen  persons, 
offering  to  pay  i^300  each  for  one  thousand  native 
Africans,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  to  be  de- 
livered within  a  year  of  the  date  of  the  oflfer,  at  some 
point  accessible  by  land,  between  Pensacola  and  Gal- 
veston ;  or  §50  extra,  if  delivered  at  Enterprise.  The 
signers  profess  to  be  law-abiding  citizens,  but  declare 
that  they  cannot  respext  an  unconstitutional  act  pur- 
porting to  be  ji  law,  and  that  they  consider  as  such 
that  which  interdicts  the  slave  trade.  Reference  as 
to  pecuniary  responsibility  is  made  to  certain  mer- 
cantile houses  in  Mobile,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  document  is  genuine. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
an  act  was  passed,  providing  that  free  colored  persons 
coming  into  the  State  by  water,  shall  bo  lodged  in 
jail  until  the  vessel  bringing  them  is  ready  to  leave 
port,  and  wiien  given  up  to  the  captain,  the  latter 
shall  give  bonds  in  $500  to  depart  within  24  hours, 
and  not  allow  the  colored  person  to  go  ashore  again. 
Should  the  captain  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  jail 
fees,  and  leave  the  person  in  custody,  the  charges 
shall  be  a  lien  oh  the  vessel,  and  the  colored  man 
shall  be  liberated  and  aHowed  five  days  to  leave  the 
Slate  ;  if  found  after  that  time,  he  shall  be  imprisoned 
at  hard  labor,  from  three  to  twelve  mouths,  and  if 
taken  a  second  time,  for  five  years. 
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The  distingiiisJiivg  Doctrines  of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  566.) 

To  things  merely  symbolical,  such  as  baptism, 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Supper,  and  those  called 
the  Sacraments,  inherent  and  essential  virtue 
became  ascribed,  as  if  the  Law  of  Ordinances  had 
never  been  abolished.  Peculiar  sacredness  was 
attached  to  the  persons  ol  priests,  so  constituted 
by  human  institutions,  often  irrespective  of  their 
moral  and  religious  fitness.  This  depravation 
extended  so  far,  that  we  are  informed  by  D'Au- 
bigne  that  holy  orders  became,  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  a  warrant  for  every  sort  of  crime.  Such 
a  condition  of  things  could  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  substitution  of  the  outward  representative 
for  the  thing  signified  ;  it  is  a  repetition  of  the 
old  human  weakness,  to  worship  the  idol  in  place 
of  the  spirit  signified  by  the  idol. 

It  was  in  this  direction  that  Christianity  was 
peculiarly  exposed  to  danger,  and  it  was  from 
this  side  that  corruption  invaded  it.  It  was  then 
chiefly  from  the  adulterations  arising  from  the 
admixture  of  this  human  weakness,  that  Friends 
found  themselves  called  upon  to  assert  its  libera- 
tion. They  appreciated  the  spiritual  character 
of  Christianity,  and  the  true  position  and  offices 
in  the  Church  of  its  Spiritual  Head.  They  ac- 
cepted, to  the  full  extent  of  its  meaning,  the  de- 
claration of  Christ  through  the  Apostles  in  re- 
gard to  his  followers,  that  he  would  dwell  in 
them,  and  walk  in  them;  and  that  if  any  man 


hear  his  voice  and  open  the  door,  he  would  come 
in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him  ;  and  that  except 
they  were  reprobates,  Jesus  Christ  was  in  them  : 
and  that  by  his  own  gracious  teachings  they 
should  know  of  the  doctrine  and  be  taught  of 
God.  Christ  himself  thus  becomes,  under  the 
more  spiritual  Dispensation,  the  immediate 
Instructor  of  his  followers,  entering  into  more 
sensible  communion  with  them,  infusing  a  larger 
measure  of  Divine  light  into  their  souls,  by  which 
they  are  convinced  and  reproved  for  sin,  and  en- 
abled to  repent  of  it ;  drawing  them  to  desire  ho- 
liness, strengthening  them  to  withstand  the 
temptations  of  the  evil  one,  and  leading  them 
more  perceptibly,  by  the  crook  of  his  love,  into 
that  faith  in  Him  on  which  all  spiritual  growth 
is  founded. 

The  recognition  of  this  immediate  influence, 
and  more  sensible  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  had  been  in  great  dan- 
ger of  being  lost  sight  of  under  the  complex  ar- 
rangements, which  human  policy,  and  the  de- 
generacy consequent  upon  it,  had  introduced  in- 
to the  outward  constitution  of  the  Church.  The 
early  Friends  perhaps  a  little  underrated  the 
soundness  of  the  Protestant  teachers  of  their  day, 
and  were  thus  inclined  to  believe  that  this  doc- 
trine was  altogether  lost,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  1741  : — "  But 
alas  !  too  soon  did  a  disregard  to  this  Heavenly 
Guide  and  Director  creep  in  amongst  those  who 
professed  the  Christian  name,  and  gradually  in- 
troduced a  grievous  and  almost  universal  aposta- 
sy from  the  primitive  glory  and  life  of  the  first 
professors  of  that  holy  and  spiritual  religion. 
Nevertheless  it  pleased  God,  after  a  long  and 
dark  night,  to  cause  the  light  of  the  gospel  day 
again  to  dawn,  to  restore  paths  to  walk  in,  to  re- 
vive the  long-exploded  doctrine  of  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  lead  the  observers 
thereof  into  the  practice  of  the  like  purity,  plain- 
ness, and  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  by  which  the 
early  Christians  were  distinguished  from  the  men 
of  the  world." 

The  priests  appear  in  some  instances  to  have 
had  a  shrewd  apprehension  that  the  prevalence 
of  this  doctrine  would  considerably  diminish  their 
importance,  if  not  render  them  quite  superfluous. 
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In  their  controversies  with  Friends  they  there- 
fore opposed,  and  sometimes  denied  it.  In  one 
case  tliej  not  only  denied  that  the  grace  of  God 
had  appeared  to  all  men,  but  even  that  Christ  had 
died  for  all  men.  Friends,  therefore,  were  com- 
pelled to  dwell  in  their  writings  and  public  min- 
istrations very  prominently  upon  the  reality  of 
the  offer  of  this  grace  to  every  individual.  They 
regarded  it  as  a  doctrine  fundamentally  necessa- 
ry to  the  right  appreciation  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, and  that  it  must  be  accepted  as  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  human  race,  without  regard 
to  place  or  time.  The  appearance  of  this  grace 
in  the  heart,  was  the  glorious  privilege  purchased 
for  us  by  the  pre-ordained  atonement  of  Christ, 
conferred  in  a  measure  upon  those  who  lived  be- 
fore the  great  event  had  been  consummated,  and 
more  abundantly  granted  to  those  who  should 
become  conscious  followers  of  Him  after  his  in- 
carnation and  death. 

The  belief  in  the  reality  of  this  grace  which 
hath  appeared  to  all  men,  and  in  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  divine  light  which  lighteth  eve- 
ry man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  in  a  degree 
commensurate  with  his  own  dedication  and  obe- 
dience to  it,  had,  in  the  view  of  Friends,  the 
most  important  practical  consequences.  By 
whatever  name  it  might  be  designated,  and  how- 
ever imperfectly,  and  almost  unintelligibly  some- 
times, from  the  difficulty  of  putting  into  words 
things  so  essentially  pertaining  to  the  Spirit,  it 
might  be  attempted  to  explain  it,  it  implied  in 
reality  the  establishment  of  Christ  alone,  as  the 
Head  and  pastor  of  his  own  flock,  as  their  Priest, 
Minister,  Counseller,  and  Guide, — the  only  source 
of  Divine  teaching,  and  the  only  possessor  of  spir- 
itual authority.  The  surrender  of  the  soul  to  no 
other  guidance  but  that  of  the  Invisible  Head  of 
the  Church,  which  must  necessarily  follow  from 
such  a  view  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  would 
bring  those  who  embraced  it  through  all  the  ob- 
stacles of  outward  and  mediatising  officials,  di- 
rectly to  the  foot  of  the  cross, — there  to  seek  for 
the  satisfying  of  their  spiritual  needs,  and  for  the 
admonitions  of  their  Heavenly  Instructor. 

A  clear  perception  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
divine  worship  and  of  the  immediate  accounta- 
bility of  each  individual  to  God  alone  in  spiritu- 
al things;  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  every 
one,  each  for  himself,  to  offer  up  this  spiritual 
worship  to  Him  who  is  a  Spirit,  with  whom  there 
is  no  respect  of  persons,  and  in  whose  sight  all 
men  are  equal ;  and  the  recognition  of  Christ  as 
the  ever-present  and  officiating  Head  of  his  own 
Church,  are  incompatible  with  the  intervention 
and  administration  of  a  merely  humanly  appoint- 
ed ministry,  and  a  pre  arranged  programme  of 
public  worship.  Each  member  of  the  Church 
would  come  to  the  assembly  to  partake,  directly 
from  the  divine  hand,  of  the  spiritu;il  bread  by 
which  alone  their  souls  could  be  nourished.  He 
who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not,  whilst  waited  upon  in  reverent  prostration  of 
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soul,  could  thus  supply  to  each  what  was  exactly 
adapted  to  his  spiritual  wants. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Epistle  for 
1703  so  well  explains  this  principle,  that  I  need 
attempt  no  further  elucidation  of  it.  "And 
since  the  Lord  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to 
make  us  witnesses  of  that  glorious  promise  of  the 
latter  days,  that  he  would  be  the  teacher  of  his 
people  himself,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  we 
heartily  desire  that  all  that  make  this  great  pro- 
fession would  be  more  diligent  to  wait  for  the 
farther  fulfilling  of  this  gracious  promise  in  them- 
selves, as  the  highest  of  privileges,  and  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  glory  of  the  gospel  dispensation  j 
and  not  live  nor  lean  upon  the  gifts  and  services 
of  others,  as  but  too  many  among  us  are  apt  to 
do,  who,  had  they  been  faithful  and  diligent 
waiters  upon  the  Lord,  to  have  heard  and  seen 
what  he  would  have  said  to,  and  done  for  them, 
and  in  them,  might  by  this  time  have  been  able 
reapers  in  the  harvest,  and  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  great  had  been 
their  service  and  reward." 

Of  those  thus  meeting  together  on  equal  terms 
for  the  performance  of  spiritual  worship,  and  thus 
holding  communion  in  outward  stillness  with 
their  Invisible  Head,  each  one  was  liable  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  medium  of  outward  communication 
to  the  rest. 

Coming  all  equally  to  the  same  fountain,  drink- 
ing all  equally  of  the  same  rock,  all  are  equally 
liable  to  be  employed  in  the  delivery  of  a  divine 
message,  whenever  called  and  qualified  for  the 
service,  by  the  Great  and  only  Dispenser  of  the 
gifts  of  teaching  and  prophesying.  He  who 
qualified  his  immediate  disciples  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  who  promised  to  be  with  his  follow- 
ers to  the  end  of  the  world,  had  not  revoked  his 
promise,  nor  would  he  fail  to  afford  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  those  whom  he  should  choose  for 
his  ministers;  and  believing  that  there  was  no 
other  source  of  the  right  qualification  for  the  min- 
istry, but  in  the  reception  of  a  measure  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Friends  relied  on  the  immediate 
suggestion  of  the  Spirit,  whenever  it  might  be 
required  to  address  the  assembled  company,  be- 
lieving that  the  human  will  and  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  outward  activity  must  be  kept  in  strict 
subservience  to  the  Divine  promptings,  and  that 
outward  preaching  could  only  be  properly  per- 
formed under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  When  instigated  by  this  only  au- 
thoritative influence,  the  word  of  exhortation 
would  be  caused  to  flow  with  a  power  which  no 
human  eloquence  could  bestow  upon  it,  the  warn- 
ing would  overtake  the  sinner  with  a  living  force 
fresh  from  its  Divine  Original ;  the  gospel  would 
be  preached  in  its  simplicity  and  its  fulness; 
the  redemption  offered  through  Christ  would  be 
recommended,  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
punishment  of  sin  denounced,  as  the  Divine  Spi- 
rit dictated  the  themes  or  supplied  the  material. 

The  Epistle  for  1728  beautifully  expresses  the 
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Same  view : — "  Our  blessed  Lord  just  before  his 
ascension  commanded  his  disciples  and  follow- 
ers to  wait  at  Jerusalem  till  they  were  endued 
with  power  from  on  high;  knowing  their  ina- 
bility without  the  sensible  feeling  of  that  power 
to  speak  in  his  name  for  the  conversion  of  the 
nations.  It  was  this  power  that  enabled  them  to 
speak  boldly  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  alone 
made  them  able  ministers  of  Christ,  whose 
preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and 
of  power.  In  such  a  waiting  state  you  will  have 
a  true  relish  and  savor  of  the  ministry  of  those 
who  are  rightly  concerned  by  the  same  spirit  to 
labor  in  word  and  doctrine  among  you." 

Multitudes  of  striking  passages  might  be  ad- 
duced to  the  same  effect.  I  will  simply  extract 
one  more,  so  direct  and  satisfactory,  that  nothing 
further  can  be  required.  It  occurs  in  the  Epistle 
for  1740.  "  Beware,therefore,  that  you  assemble 
not  in  a  mere  formal  and  customary  manner  ;  but 
let  the  preacher  and  the  hearer  labor  to  gather 
their  minds  inward  to  the  Lord,  that  every  one 
may  witness  him  who  is  the  Master  of  our  as- 
semblies go  before  them,  and  put  them  forth  in 
their  respective  services.  The  immediate  teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  foundation  of  all 
gospel  worship  and  ministry ;  and  those  who  de- 
pend entirely  thereon  shall  not  be  disappointed 
through  the  failure  or  absence  of  instrumental 
means.  Wherefore,  we  beseech  you,  wait  in  si- 
lence with  reverence  and  singleness  of  heart,  in 
all  your  meetings,  that  you  may  witness  the  in- 
comes and  refreshing  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  you  will  be  strengthened  in 
the  inward  man,  and  be  made  to  grow  and  flour- 
ish as  trees  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water  which 
bring  forth  their  fruits  in  due  season." 

From  the  frailty  incident  to  human  nature, 
and  the  consequent  liability  for  human  enthusi- 
asm to  mistake  itself  for  divine  inspiration,  or  for 
a  languid  vacuity  of  mind  to  be  indulged  in  as 
the  required  state  for  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  it 
is  necessary  that  on  the  part  of  the  worshippers 
there  should  be  an  intelligent  control  of  the  un- 
derstanding over  the  exercise  of  their  minds ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Church  an  intelligent  dis- 
crimination of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  min- 
istry ; — for  not  only  are  the  spirits  of  the  prophets 
subject  to  the  prophets,  but  we  are  commanded 
to  try  the  spirits  "  whether  they  be  of  God."  On 
this  latter  account  officers,  who  are  styled  Elders, 
are  charged  with  a  discriminating  oversight  of 
that  which  is  orally  delivered  in  our  assemblies 
for  public  worship. 

As  Jesus  forbade  his  disciples  to  go  and  buy 
bread  to  feed  the  multitude,  saying,  "  Give  ye 
them  to  eat,"  and  enjoined  them  to  dispense 
freely  what  they  had  so  freely  received,  the  be- 
lief in  the  willingness  of  God  to  distribute  the 
bread  and  water  of  life  to  those  who  earnestly 
ask  for  it,  rendered  it  impossible  for  those  who 
had  risen  to  this  perception  of  the  immediate 


agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  to  take  any  part  in  the  maintenance  of 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment  which  restricted 
the  office  of  preaching  to  ministers  whom  it  ap- 
pointed, and  paid  for  their  services.  A  preacher 
of  righteousness  cannot  be  made  by  a  learned 
education — the  word  of  God  cannot  be  effective- 
ly dispensed  by  one  whose  authority  rests  only 
on  the  appointment  of  his  fellow-men.  Neither 
did  Christ  sanction,  nor  the  Apostles  allow,  the 
assumption  by  any  one,  of  the  office  of  a  minis- 
ter as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  much  less 
of  acquiring  wealth.  Friends  therefore  felt  com- 
pelled to  protest  against  the  Christian  legality  of 
a  Church  which  remunerated  its  ministers,  and 
set  them  over  their  brethren,  as  the  professors  of 
a  college  are  set  over  their  pupils,  and  bound  to 
take  no  part  in  the  maintenance  of  its  ministers 
or  its  institutions.  Upon  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel  ministry  they  took  a  firm  stand,  believing 
that  the  gifts  of  God  could  neither  be  purchased 
with  money  nor  were  to  be  dispensed  in  exchange 
for  worldly  profit  or  advantage.  Their  religious 
convictions  on  this  head  were  so  decided,  that 
they  considered  it  an  infringement  of  their  Chris- 
tian duty  to  be  compelled  to  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  any  religious  system  which 
supported  a  paid  ministry.  Hence  they  steadily 
refused  the  payment  of  tithes,  church-rates,  Eas- 
ter-dues, and  every  other  species  of  ecclesiastical 
revenue,  although  the  laws  of  the  land  might  en- 
join such  payments. 

(To  be  continued,) 


THE  BIBLE  CONriRMED  BY  AN  EGYPTIAN  SEAL 
AT  NINEVEH. 

On  the  temple  walls  of  ancient  Egypt,  among 
the  figures  of  men  and  gods  and  many  historical 
records,  there  frequently  occur  certain  oblong, 
parallelograms  with  rounded  cornei-s,  enclosing 
various  hieroglyphics.  These  cartouches,  as  they 
are  called,  often  stand  over  the  image  of  some 
king,  and  being  deciphered  are  found  to  contain 
his  name,  titles,  etc.,  and  seem  to  be  somewhat 
like  the  coat  of  arms  or  the  royal  signet  of  mod- 
ern princes.  Each  king  has  a  cartouche  of  his 
own,  and  in  some  cases  these  kings  are  identified 
with  kings  known  to  us  through  history.  Among 
these  are  Shishak,  2  Chr.  12  :  1-9,  Tirhakah,  2 
Kings  19  :  9,  Pharaoh-necho,  2  Kings  23  :  29- 
35,  and  Sabaco  II.  or  So,  2  Kings  17  :  4,  men- 
tioned in  Bible  history.  This  last  king,  So,  was 
of  the  Ethiopian  or  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  and  his 
cartouche  is  well  known  to  the  student  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities. 

Egypt  lay  at  a  distance  from  Assyria,  and  an 
army  from  the  one  country  could  not  reach  the  ■ 
other  without  going  through  the  Jewish  terri- 
tory, or  traversing  vast  and  almost  impassable- 
deserts.  Yet  the  Bible  informs  us  that  at  one 
period  these  two  nations  were  frequently  in  con- 
flict with  each  other.    Thus  we  find  Assyrian 
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armies  in  Egypt,  Tsa.  20,  and  an  Egyptian  army 
on  the  borders  of  Assyria,  J er.  46  :  2  ;  and  the 
Jews  were  involved  in  the  strifes  of  these  pow- 
erful neighbors.  King  Josiah  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  an  Egyptian  army  on  its  march  against 
Assyria.  Hoshea,  King  of  Israel,  made  a  treaty 
with  So,  King  of  Egypt,  to  help  him  throw  oif 
the  yoke  of  Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria;  but 
the  result  was  an  Assyrian  invasion  and  the  first 
great  captivity  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  This 
So,  or  Sabaco  II.,  was  succeeded  by  Tirhakah  in 
Egypt,  and  Shalmaneser  in  Assyria  by  Senna- 
cherib, and  hostilities  existed  during  both  reigns, 
2  Kings  19  :  9,  war  alternating  with  peace — the 
campaign  followed  by  the  treaty.  But  who 
could  have  hoped  to  find  any  new  verification  of 
these  statements  of  Scripture  after  the  lapse  of 
2,500  years ! 

Yet  this  has  been  done.  In  the  mound  of 
Kouyunjik  recently  explored,  on  the  site  of  Nine- 
veh, the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria,  are  found 
the  remains  of  a  palace  built,  as  its  own  records 
inform  us,  by  Sennacherib.  One  of  its  chambers 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  hall  of  records,  for  it 
contained  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  fine  clay 
bearing  the  impression  of  seals.  Such  clay  was 
used  in  those  ages  as  sealing  wax  is  used  now, 
in  sealing  important  documents,  and  manuscripts 
have  been  found  in  Egypt  with  these  clay  seals 
still  attached  to  them.  One  of  these  pieces  of 
clay  in  Sennacherib's  palace  presents  us  with 
two  seals,  one  a  royal  signet  of  Assyria,  and  the 
other  the  well-known  cartouche  of  Sabaco,  or  So, 
King  of  Egypt,  just  as  it  stands  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments ;  thus  showing  the  probability  that  a 
treaty  between  the  two  monarchs  had  been  de- 
posited here,  and  furnishing  an  unexpected  con- 
firmation of  the  Bible  history.  The  document 
itself,  and  the  cord  by  which  it  was  attached  to 
the  seal,  have  long  since  turned  to  dust,  but  the 
seal  with  its  double  impress,  though  buried  for 
ages,  has  come  to  light,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  two  Kings  affixed  their  seals  to 
a  document  which  has  perished  like  themselves; 
but  in  their  act  the  hand  of  the  Most  High  af- 
fixed an  additional  seal  to  his  holy  word,  which 
is  true  and  abideth  forever. —  Amer.  Messenger. 


CONFERENCE  OF  TEACHERS  IN  FRIENDS'  FIRST- 
DAY  SCHOOLS, 

Held  in  Liverpool  on  the  24th,  25th  and  26th  of  First 
month,  1859. 

It  had  for  some  time  been  felt  that  a  Confer- 
ence of  Friends  engaged  in  our  various  First-day 
Schools,  at  which  ihey  might  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  discussing  subjects  of  general  interest,  of 
comparing  the  various  methods  of  instruction 
and  management  pursued  in  the  Schools,  and  of 
deliberating  on  questions  of  difficulty  connected 
with  them,  was  desirable.  In  accordance  with 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  First-day  School  Association,  a 
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meeting  for  these  objects  was  held  in  Liverpool 
on  the  above  days.  Nearly  ninety  representatives 
were  in  attendance.  ***** 

The  business  of  the  Conference  began  on 
Second-day  morning,  the  24th  of  First  month,  at 
half-past  ten  o'clock.  Joseph  Thorp  was  ap- 
pointed President ;  and  Joseph  Storrs  Fry,  George 
Satterthwaite  and  Joseph  Coventry,  were  request- 
ed to  act  as  Secretaries. 

A  short  time  of  solemn  silence  having  inter- 
vened— 

Joseph  Thorp  made  a  few  introductory  re- 
marks, expressing  his  warm  interest  in  the  object 
of  the  meeting. 

One  of  the  Secretaries  then  adverted  to  the  al- 
tered position  of  the  cause  of  First-day  teaching, 
since  the  Association  began  its  operations  in 
1847;  a  very  large  increase  having  taken  place 
in  the  numbers  of  schools,  of  teachers,  and  of 
scholars,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase 
of  interest  in  the  work.  In  reverting  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Association,  he  said  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  forget  the  kind  and  valuable  services  of 
Joseph  Sturge,  who  had  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  when  it  was  not  looked  upon  with  such 
general  favor  as  at  the  present  time.  He  (the 
Secretary)  also  ofi"ered  a  word  of  caution  on  the 
dangers  attending  a  condition  of  prosperity,  such 
as  they  now  enjoyed;  and  concluded  by  alluding 
to  the  important  influence  which  must  be  exer- 
cised upon  the  future  well-being  of  our  religious 
Society,  by  those  who  are  now  teachers  in  our 
Schools;  and  expressing  a  desire  that  they  might 
use  that  influence  aright. 

Edward  Brakespeare,  of  Birmingham,  read  an 
essay  on  the  means  of  making  the  teaching  of 
writing  subservient  to  religious  instruction.  He 
pointed  out  various  means  of  attaining  this  ob- 
ject, particularly  by  making  the  words  occurring 
in  the  writing  copies  the  foundation  of  lessons  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects. 

The  discussion  on  this  paper  involved  a  pretty 
full  consideration  of  the  whole  question  of  teach- 
ing to  write  in  First-day  Schools.  The  advantage? 
which  it  oS'ers,  as  an  inducement  to  the  attend- 
ance of  an  important  class  of  scholars,  as  supply- 
ing a  part  of  education  essential  to  enlarged 
mental  cultivation,  and  as  forming  a  basis  for 
religious  instruction,  were  carefully  weighed 
against  the  possible  danger  of  introducing  that 
which  is  not  in  itself  a  religious  occupation.  The 
practice  of  the  schools  in  difl"erent  places  was  also 
explained  by  the  representatives.  The  following 
minute  was  ultimately  adopted : — 

The  practice  of  the  various  schools  repre- 
sented in  this  conference,  in  respect  to  the 
teaching  of  writing,  and  the  views  of  the  teachers 
on  the  whole  question,  have  been  explained.  In 
many  of  our  schools  the  teaching  of  writing  it 
regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  other 
subjects  of  instruction,  and  there  docs  not  appear 
to  be  any  extensive  feeling  of  objection  to  its  in- 
troduction.   At  the  same  time  the  deep  im- 
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portance  of  making  it  subservient  to  the  higher 
objects  for  which  our  First-day  Schools  are 
established,  has  been  very  fully  expressed." 

John  Pease,  William  Thistlethwaite  and  Rob- 
ert Forster  expressed  their  general  concurrence 
with  the  views  which  seemed  to  prevail  upon 
this  subject  amongst  the  teachers.  The  value 
of  writing  in  adult  schools  was  especially  dwelt 
upon. 

^  ^  ^  * 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  treats  to 
First-day  scholars  were  brought  before  the  Con- 
ference by  a  minute  from  the  Newcastle  School. 
The  plans  adopted  in  the  various  schools  were 
detailed.  The  following  minute  will  explain  the 
general  opinion  of  the  teachers  upon  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  one  of  no  small  practical  im- 
portance : — 

"  The  subject  of  treats  to  the  children  in  our 
schools  has  been  discussed,  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  attending  them  have  been 
considered.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  under 
proper  regulations  substantial  benefits  are  derived 
from  them,  which  are  not  neutralized  by  the 
small  attendant  inconveniences.  The  proper 
mode  of  conducting  them  has  also  been  under 
consideration." 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Confer- 
ence adjourned  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

On  assembling  again,  the  first  subject  proposed 
for  consideration  was  "  the  best  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  parents  of  our 
scholars." 

A  teacher  from  Bristol  explained  the  object 
with  which  this  question  had  been  introduced, 
and  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  home 
visiting  of  absentees  and  other  scholars,  the 
teachers  had  some  time  ago  invited  the  parents 
to  a  tea-party,  on  which  occasion  several  addresses 
were  delivered  to  them  on  the  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  them  in  connexion  with  the  school. 
This  effort  had  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
results,  and  they  wished  to  encourage  teachers 
in  other  places  to  endeavor  to  pursue  a  similar 
course. 

After  an  interesting  discussion,  in  which  the 
importance  of  parental,  and  especially  of  maternal 
influence  was  dwelt  upon,  whilst  the  difficulties 
with  which  parents  of  the  poorer  classes  have  to 
contend  in  bringing  up  their  families  were  not 
overlooked;  this  minute  was  read  and  agreed 
to,  viz. : — 

"  The  following  question  from  Bristol,  '  What 
are  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  co-operation 
of  the  parents  ?'  has  been  considered,  and  some 
of  the  means  adopted  to  attain  this  object  have 
been  detailed.  This  Conference  commends  this 
important  subject  to  the  careful  attention  of  all 
our  teachers." 

y  s{i  ifi  sji  ^ 

The  teachers  of  the  Liverpool  School  also  in- 
troduced the  question  of  the  propriety  of  estab- 
lishing mixed  classes  of  boys  and  girls  in  our 
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First-day  Schools.  Joseph  Coventry  read  a  paper 
upon  the  subject. 

It  was  explained  that  about  six  classes  in  the 
Liverpool  School  were  conducted  upon  this  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  results  hitherto  had  been  very 
satisfactory,  both  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the 
boys  and  of  the  girls.  Some  teachers  who  had 
previously  been  prejudiced  against  the  system, 
expressed  themselves  as  pleased  with  what  they 
had  witnessed  in  the  Liverpool  School.  It  was, 
however,  felt  that  the  experiment  was  too  recent, 
and  on  too  small  a  scale,  to  warrant  any  very 
decided  judgment  on  a  question  of  so  much  im- 
portance, and  involving  so  many  considerations. 
The  minute  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  discussion 
was  as  follows  : — 

"The  Liverpool  teachers  have  brought  under 
the  notice  of  this  meeting  a  plan  which  they 
have  recently  adopted,  of  placing  boys  and  girls 
in  the  same  classes.  The  experience  in  this 
school  is  reported  by  those  who  have  been  prac- 
tically engaged  in  it,  to  have  been  satisfactory  as 
regards  the  influence  of  the  arrangement  on  the 
character  and  behaviour  of  the  children.  The 
adoption  of  the  plan  appears  at  present  to  be 
nearly  confined  to  the  Liverpool  School.  A 
paper  on  the  subject  has  been  read  by  Joseph 
Coventry." 

After  some  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
subject  of  the  distribution  of  periodicals  in  First- 
day  Schools,  a  very  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
Frederick  Cooper,  of  Manchester,  on  the  "  Ad- 
vantages and  Privileges  which  accrue  to  the 
Teachers  of  our  Sabbath  Schools."  The  writer 
referred  to  the  numerous  benefits  which  are  ex- 
perienced by  those  who,  in  a  right  spirit,  engage 
in  such  works  as  those  of  First-day  teaching,  not 
in  dependence  on  their  own  strength,  but  in  a 
humble  desire  to  serve  their  Lord  and  Master 
with  the  strength  which  He  alone  can  give. 

Several  Friends  expressed  their  concurrence 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  writer,  after  which 
the  Conference  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock  on  Third- 
day  morning. 

(To  be  concluded,) 


THE  FEARFUL  WASTE  OF  WAR. 

In  the  short  space  of  sixteen  years,  between 
1797  and  1813,  the  French  army  absorbed 
4,556,000  men.  Napoleon  obtained  by  the  con- 
scription 2,476,000  men.  Those  who  set  out  were 
never  freed  from  service  !  This  is  acknowledged 
by  M.  Daru  in  his  report  to  the  legislative  body 
on  the  conscription.  Spain  was  the  tomb  of 
most  of  the  old  soldiers  ;  of  those  who  remained, 
the  greater  part  perished  in  the  snows  of  Russia. 
The  army  of  1813  was  composed  of  recruits  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  Illness,  fatigue, 
and  misery  decimated  them.  Of  1,260,000 
men  raised  in  1813, — what  a  multitude  for  a 
single  year  ! — there  remained  in  1814,  to  defend 
the  soil  of  France,  only  100,000  men  above  the 
ground  ! 
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But  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  was  not  all.  To 
four  millions  and  a  half  of  men,  cut  down  by 
cannon  balls  and  bullets,  must  be  added  700  mil- 
lions of  francs,  indemnity  of  war,  paid  by  France 
to  the  Allied  Powers,  and  400  millions  for  the 
support  of  the  foreign  garrisons,  besides  a  multi- 
tude of  various  indemnities,  the  whole  amounting 
to  nearly  two  milliards.  What  a  commentary 
this  upon  the  policy  of  great  standing  armaments, 
and  upon  the  terribly  suicidal  recoil  of  the  war- 
system  upon  nations ! — Advocate  of  Peace. 


The  Prevention  of  Crime  a  Common  Interest — 
liow  far  State  Legislatures  may  co-operate  for 
this  end — a  fraternizing  policy  desirable  and 
practicable. 

There  is  a  wonderful  simplicity  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  government ;  and  yet,  like  other 
machinery,  it  may  be  required  to  work  up  a  raw 
material  which  is  too  stubborn  for  it.  An  in- 
telligent, industrious  population,  occupying  such 
an  extent  of  territory  as  its  legitimate  enterprise 
and  resources  reasonably  demand,  must  thrive 
under  it  and  become  powerful,  not  in  material 
wealth  and  physical  force  only,  but  in  virtue  and 
independence. 

The  theory  is^  that  for  certain  ends — not  at- 
tainable by  the  individual  members  of  the  con- 
federacy— a  representative  power  is  organized, 
corresponding  in  its  general  features  to  the  repre- 
sentative power  of  the  several  States.  Each 
State  has  an  Executive  head,  a  Legislative  body, 
representing  in  its  two  departments  the  two  chief 
elements  of  social  power — money  and  muscle; — 
and  a  Judiciary  to  determine  the  constitutionality 
and  application  of  the  laws.  So  in  the  general 
government,  there  are,  1.  The  Executive — su- 
preme in  his  appointed  sphere.  2.  The  Congress 
— in  one  branch  of  which  each  State  sovereignty 
has  an  equal  representation,  in  the  other  a  repre- 
sentation based  upon  population.  3.  The  Judi- 
ciary— with  limited  but  ample  powers  for  the 
objects  contemplated.  A  written  constitution 
prescribes  the  various  functions  of  this  govern- 
ment, a  cardinal  principle  of  which  is,  that  all 
powers  not  clearly  delegated  to  the  Federal  go- 
vernment are  reserved  to  the  individual  States, 
and  no  power  is  parted  with  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  purposes  of  its  organiza- 
tion. All  matters  involving  the  general  interests 
of  the  country — as  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
national  defences,  currency,  postal  facilities,  &c., 
&c.,  are  confided  to  the  general  government; 
while  laws  regulating  the  internal  policy  of  each 
State  are  enacted,  interpreted  and  executed  at 
home. 

These  principles,  which  are  familiar  to  thous- 
ands of  schoolboys,  are  stated  in  this  connection 
to  show  why  it  is  that  there  is  such  a  diversity  in 
our  municipal  institutions.  We  have  thirty- 
three  different  legislatures  to  determine  what 
shall  be  a  crime,  and  how  it  shall  be  puuishcd — 
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thirty-three  distinct  tribunals  of  judgment,  as 
independent  of  each  otheras  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  in  London,  and  the  Correctional  Police 
Court,  in  Paris — and  thirty-three  different  offi- 
cers, each  invested  with  supreme  executive  power 
in  his  own  State.  Each  of  these  thirty-three 
jurisdictions  has  its  own  laws  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace — for  the  protection  of 
life,  liberty  and  property — for  public  instruction 
and  for  the  repression  and  punishment  of  crime. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  general  uniformity  in 
the  administration  of  the  government — even  of 
adjoining  States — is  practicable.  But  whether 
a  degree  of  comity  is  not  due  from  one  sover- 
eignty to  the  other,  and  whether  the  legislation 
— especially  of  bordering  States — may  not  be  so 
modified  as  to  serve  a  common  interest,  or  at 
least,  to  prevent  a  common  evil,  with  which 
neither  can  cope  single-handed,  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  Federal  government  may  not  determine 
what  is  theft  or  murder,  nor  how  the  thief  or 
man-slayer  shall  be  punished.  Nor  yet  can  the 
State  government,  on  the  other  hand,  define  or 
punish  mail-robbery  or  piracy,  because  the  laws 
regulating  the  post-office  and  protecting  the  high- 
way of  nations,  are  enacted  and  must  be  enforced 
by  national  authority.  But  in  such  a  confedera- 
tion as  ours,  a  generous  regard  is  due,  and  may 
be  shown,  by  each  constituent  member  to  its  fel- 
lows— at  least  so  far  as  to  avoid  any  legislation 
not  necessary  to  its  own  welfare — whilst  it  is 
prejudicial  to  sister  commonwealths. 

If  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  were 
so  burdened  with  the  load  of  poverty  and  crime 
which  the  use  of  strong  drink  had  imposed  upon 
them,  as  to  rise  up  in  their  might  and  enact  a 
stringent  prohibitory  liquor  law,  we  should  esteem 
it  a  very  uncourteous  measure  in  the  Legislature 
of  our  State  to  offer  a  premium  to  those  distil- 
leries on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  opposite 
New  Jersey,  that  should  manufacture  and  sell 
the  largest  quantity  of  alcoholic  drinks  during 
the  year.  Even  if  she  kept  all  her  drunkards  at 
home,  we  should  incline  to  think  that  we  had 
better  help  than  hinder  her  in  her  efforts  to 
throw  off  such  a  load.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  her  frenzied  topers  are  quite  as  likely  to  cross 
the  river  and  set  fire  to  our  dwellings,  obstruct 
our  railroads,  or  take  our  lives,  as  they  are  to  do 
the  like  deeds  at  home,  it  becomes  our  joint  in- 
terest to  suppress  intemperance  in  New  Jersey. 
So  if  horse-stealing  had  become  very  rife  in  the 
river  towns  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  we  should 
think  it  a  discourteous  thing  for  the  Legislature 
of  New  Jersey  to  pass  a  law  exempting  horse- 
thieves  from  liabilities  under  a  requisition. 

Somewhat  in  this  light  we  must  regard  the 
late  passage  of  a  law  by  the  State  of  Delaware 
authorizing  a  lottery.  It  is  within  the  know- 
ledge of  many  of  our  readers  that  a  vast  amount 
'  of  personal  labor,  and  no  inconsidtrable  cxpendi- 
'  tufe  of  money  in  the  promulgation  of  facts,  were 
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required  to  make  the  traffic  in  lottery  tickets 
illegal  in  this  State.  By  the  Act  of  February, 
1762  "  all  lotteries,  public  or  private,  are  de- 
clared common  and  public  nuisances,  and  against 
the  common  good  and  welfare  of  the  province." 
By  the  Act  of  March,  1833,  all  lotteries  and  all 
dealing  in  lottery  tickets  were  prohibited  after 
the  31st  of  December  of  that  year,  under  severe 
penalties ;  and  the  Act  of  March,  1847,  is  still 
more  stringent  in  its  prohibitions,  embracing  the 
agents  and  brokers  for  the  sale  of  tickets,  guard- 
ing against  sundry  evasions,  and  giving  extra- 
ordinary facilities  to  prosecutions.  With  all  this 
bristling  array  of  authority  and  threat,  large  and 
ruiraous  transactions  in  lottery  tickets  are  known 
to  take  place.  Circulars  announcing  schemes 
flood  the  country  and  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  easily  duped. 

It  is  believed  this  species  of  gambling  is  now 
authorized  in  only  three  States,*  and  it  has  been 
earnestly  hoped  that  when  the  last  grant  of  a 
lottery  which  had  been  made  in  one  of  them, 
(Delaware,)  should  expire,  as  it  would  by  its  own 
limitation,  in  1861,  the  number  of  States  would 
be  reduced  to  two.  But  this  hope  is  blighted. 
The  Legislature  of  that  State,  by  a  majority  of 
one  in  each  branch,  lately  granted  a  scheme 
of  lottery  of  twenty  years  duration — thus  visiting 
upon  almost  a  whole  generation  the  calamitous 
influence  of  this  most  delusive  and  corrupting 
species  of  gambling. 

In  exchange  for  this  privilege  of  spreading 
disappointment,  poverty  and  distress,  in  some  of 
their  most  aggravated  forms,  through  the  families 
and  neighborhoods  of  that  State,  and  doubtless 
to  some  extent  into  every  other  State  in  the 
Union,  they  receive  the  sum  of  $720,000. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  authorized  a  lottery  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  paltry  sum  of  $5000  for  an  academy 
in  Sparta — the  expenses  of  which,  without  in- 
cluding the  prize  money,  were  not  less  than 
$300,000.  The  same  ratio  would  make  the  new 
Delaware  lottery  cost  over  $13,000,000 — besides 
all  the  prize  money.  And  the  better  part  of 
this  enormous  sum  would  be  extorted  from  the 
most  impoverished  and  dependent  classes  of  the 
community — an  annual  draft  of  about  two  mil- 
lions, chiefly  upon  the  scantiest  avails  of  hard 
labor. 

We  doubt  not  that  strenuous  efi'orts  were  made 
to  prevent  so  deep  a  reproach  to  the  good  name 
of  our  neighbor — and  perhaps  it  gives  a  still 
darker  shade  to  the  features,  to  be  told  that  any 
man  who  was  thought  worthy  of  a  seat  in  any 
American  Legislature  could  be  persuaded  to  lend 
himself  to  so  pernicious  a  measure.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  appeal  must  have  been  made  to 
some  passion,  near  akin  to  gambling  in  its  cor- 
rupt influences,  before  a  hand  could  be  found 
bold  enough  to  open  such  a  Pandora's  box. 

*  By  the  laws  of  Maryland  all  lottery  licenses  in 
that  State  expired  March  31st,  1859. 
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To  get  money  without  earning  it,  is  the  princi- 
pal motive  of  gambling,  as  it  is  also  of  fraud  and 
theft.  One  of  the  safeguards  of  the  order  and 
well  being  of  society  is  in  that  irreversible  decree 
of  Providence,  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  man 
shall  eat  bread.  Industry,  frugality,  and  tem- 
perance are  required  to  make  his  labor  meet  his 
wants.  If  they  can  be  supplied  as  well  or  better 
while  he  indulges  in  sloth  and  waste  and  sensual 
indulgences,  he  will  eschew  labor.  If  he  can 
avail  himself  of  another's  earnings,  by  theft  or 
robbery,  the  temptation  to  many  is  so  strong  that 
they  will  do  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  life.  If  there 
is  one  chance  in  many  thousand  that  the  cast  of  a 
die,  the  stroke  of  a  cue,  or  the  chances  of  a  lottery 
will  empty  a  bag  of  gold  into  the  adventurer's 
lap,  the  bare  possibility  of  such  an  event  is  easily 
wrought  into  a  probability,  so  near  that  every 
other  interest  is  made  subservient  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  it. 

A  man  invents  a  valuable  machine,  or  discovers 
a  mine  or  a  guano  bed,  or  strikes  upon  a  new 
vein  of  business;  the  reward  of  his  skill,  or  dis- 
cernment, or  enterprise,  is  sometimes  a  sudden 
fortune,  but  much  oftener  he  has  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  another  and  a  bolder,  step  between 
him  and  his  anticipated  and  well  earned  revenue 
and  wrest  it  from  him.  It  is  note-worthy,  bow- 
ever,  how  very  rarely  the  sudden  accumulation 
of  property,  even  by  laudable  means,  proves  ad- 
vantageous. The  less  it  costs,  the  less  likely  is  it 
to  be  valued,  or  wisely  improved.  The  principle 
of  gambling,  especially  of  lottery  gambling,  is  to 
buy,  with  a  little  money,  a  chance  (no  matter 
how  remote)  of  gaining  a  great  sum.  "  The  desire 
of  gain  and  the  thirst  for  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  wealth,  are  so  deeply  implanted  in  human  na- 
ture," (says  Recorder  Barnard,  of  New  York,  in  a 
late  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,)  "  that  just  so 
long  as  lotteries  are  tolerated  by  the  law  of  any  of 
our  States,  or  of  foreign  countries,  there  will  be 
a  market  for  tickets,"  and  however  stringent  the 
provisions,  or  severe  the  penalties  of  law,  this 
desire  will  run  the  gauntlet  of  them  all. 

To  he  concluded. 


MAHOGANY — ITS  FIRST  USE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Doctor  Gibbons,  an  eminent  physician  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  had  a  brother,  a  West  Indian  Captain, 
who  brought  over  some  planks  of  this  wood  as 
ballast.  As  the  Doctor  was  then  building  a 
house  in  King  street,  Covent  Garden,  his  brother 
thought  they  might  be  of  service  to  him  ;  but 
the  cai-penters  finding  the  wood  too  hard  for 
their  tools,  they  were  laid  aside  as  useless.  Soon 
after,  Mrs.  Gibbons  wanting  a  candle-box,  the 
Doctor  called  on  his  cabinet-maker,  Woolaston, 
in  Long  Acre,  to  make  one  of  some  wood  that  lay 
in  his  garden.  Woolaston  also  complained  that 
it  was  too  hard.  The  Doctor  said  he  must  get 
stronger  tools.    The  candle-box  was  made  and 
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approYed ;  insomuch  that  the  Doctor  then  in- 
sisted on  having  a  bureau  made  of  the  same  wood, 
which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  the  fine  color, 
with  the  polish,  was  so  pleasing,  that  he  invited 
all  his  friends  to  come  and  see  it;  among  them 
the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  She  begged  some 
of  the  same  wood  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  employed 
Woolaston  to  make  her  a  bureau  also ;  on  which 
the  fame  of  mahogany,  and  of  Mr.  Woolaston, 
was  much  raised,  and  the  wood  came  into  gen- 
eral use." — Gentleman's  Magazine,  1784. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  21,  1859. 


The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth. — Pre- 
vious to  the  enactment  of  the  law  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania,  our  Yearly 
Meeting  earnestly  advised  that  our  members 
generally  should  "  use  endeavors  to  promote  the 
instruction  of  the  people  of  color,  as  objects  of 
the  common  salvation,  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  as  well  as  in  such  branches  of 
school  learning  as  may  fit  them  for  freedom,  and 
k  "  to  become  useful  members  of  civil  society  :  also, 
that  Friends  in  their  several  neighborhoods,  ad- 
vise and  assist  them  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  common  worldly  concerns." 

The  importance  of  this  subject  has  always 
since,  in  some  measure,  been  recognized  by 
benevolent  individuals,  and  also  by  Associations 
of  our  members ;  but  it  is  believed  that  no  efi"ort 
to  promote  the  literary  education  of  the  colored 
race  amongst  us  has  been  more  successful  or  has 
promised  greater  advantages  in  promoting  their 
general  welfare,  than  the  establishment  of  the 
"  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  "  in  this  city  by 
an  Association  of  Friends.  The  seventh  annual 
Examination  of  the  classes  was  held  on  the  4th 
inst.,  at  the  Institute,  Nos.  716  and  718  Lom- 
bard St.,  and  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  and 
encouraging  character.  Not  being  present  dur- 
ing the  whole  examination,  we  copy  the  following 
account  of  it  from  the  Evening  BuUcfin  : 

"During  the  day,  classes  were  examined  in 
Latin  (^Vicsar  and  the  Reader,)  and  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  science  and  mathematics;  and  all 
did  themselves  much  credit.  Considerable  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  the  distribution  of  prize  s, 
of  which  some  $75  in  value  were  thus  given,  be- 
ing the  interest  of  a  fund  of  several  hundred 
dollars  bestowed  for  that  purpose  by  some  un- 


known Friend.  Two  prizes  of  $15  each  were 
bestowed  for  proficiency  in  Latin  upon  Letitia  C. 
Burr  and  Greo.  B.  Roberts,  Jr.;  Estellena  John- 
son and  Raymond  Burr  received  $10  each  for 
general  scholarship;  and  Lombard  L.  Nicken  was 
awarded  a  prize  of  $15  for  excellence  in  mathe- 
matics: and  for  an  honorary  prize  of  $5,  Cor" 
delia  A.  Jennings  and  W.T.  Jones  were  the  suc- 
cessful competitors.  One  of  the  Managers,  who 
presented  the  prizes,  read  a  note  to  the  Principal 
from  Joseph  W.  Aldrich,  Principal  of  Friends' 
Select  School  in  this  city,  who  examined  the  can- 
didates for  the  Latin  prize,  stating  his  belief  that 
no  class  of  equal  size  in  the  city  could  have  passed 
a  more  creditable  scrutiny.  The  afternoon's  exer- 
cises closed  with  the  presentation  of  the  diploma 
by  the  Principal,  E.  D.  Bassett,  to  George  B. 
Roberts,  Jr.,  who  had  completed  satisfactorily 
the  required  course. 

In  the  evening,  the  Rhetorical  and  Elocution- 
ary exercises  were  held  in  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church,  Lombard  street  below  Ninth, 
which,  like  the  commodious  school  rooms  of  the 
Institute  during  the  day,  was  crowded  to  excess, 
our  colored  population  manifesting  a  very  deep 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  We  noticed  that 
quite  a  considerable  portion  of  the  audience,  per- 
haps a  fourth^  were  members  of  both  sexes  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  speaking  and  reading  were  of  a  high  order; 
the  original  essays  and  orations  would  have  done 
honor  to  those  of  greater  age  and  pretension. 
Several  pieces  were  recited  in  concert  by  classes 
of  girls  in  a  manner  that  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  industry,  ability  and  perseverance  of 
their  teacher,  Sarah  M.  Douglass,  and  themselves. 

At  10^  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  audience,  having 
listened  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  dispersed,  evi- 
dently highly  delighted  with  the  day  and  even- 
ing's entertainment.  Our  colored  populatioD 
may  well  feci  quite  proud,  as  they  do,  of  such  an 
institution  in  their  midst,  and  one  which  is  en- 
tirely free  and  ascessible  to  them  all." 

Died,  In  New  York  city,  on  the  14th  ult.,  .Josiah 
Field,  in  his  85th  year.  He  was  of  an  amiable  and 
cheerful  disposition,  which  endeared  him  to  a  large 
circle  of  relations  and  friends.  His  upright  and  con- 
sistent life  gained  for  him  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  acquaintance.  During  a  protracted  confine- 
ment he  greatly  desired  that  he  might  be  supported 
in  patience  to  tlie  end  ;  and  as  his  bodily  strength 
failed  he  was  favored  with  great  quietness  and  com- 
posure, and  his  mind  appeared  to  be  clothed  with 
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that  peace  which  is  an  earnest  of  acceptance  with  the 
Father  through  his  heloved  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

He  was  for  many  years  an  Overseer  in  New  York 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  in  1843  he  was  appointed  to  ' 
the  station  of  Elder,  and  many  can  testify  that  he 
was  a  father  in  the  church  ;  being  of  a  meek  and 
humble  disposition,  he  was  qualiiied  to  _  sympathize 
with  the  afflicted  from  whatever  cause.  He  was  a  ' 
firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
as  professed  by  Friends.  When  inquired  of  by  a 
friend,  who  visited  him  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
in  regard  to  his  preparation  for  eternity,  he  remarked 
that  he  felt  his  work  was  nearly  done,  and  he  had 
the  blessed  assurance  that  all  would  be  well  with 
him  at  last. 

 ,  On  the  23d  of  2d  mo.,  1859,  at  the  residence 

of  her  son-in-law,  David  Beard,  Richmond,  Ind., 
Sarah  Stuart,  widow  of  Jehu  Stuart,  deceased,  in 
the  90th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Deep  River 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  North  Carolina. 

She  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  our  religious  Society,  and  imparted  much  excel- 
lent advice  to  her  children  and  friends,  frequently 
remarking  that  she  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  mercy  and  merit  of  her  crucified  and  risen  Lord. 
She  said,  that  on  closely  scrutinizing  her  past  life, 
there  was  not  anything  that  bore  more  heavily  on 
her  mind  than  having  too  much  neglected  the  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  expressed  a  desire 
that  there  might  be  more  individual  faithfulness  on 
this  subject.  Her  relatives  and  friends  have  a  com- 
fortable hope  that  she  is  gathered  as  a  shock  of  corn 
fully  ripe. 

 ,  On  the  9th  of  4th  mo.  last,  Susanna  F., 

daughter  of  Jesse  and  Catharine  Marsh,  in  the  5th 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Honey  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  In  Lynn,  on  the  12th  of  3d  mo.  last,  Cynthia 

Pratt,  aged  70  years. 

A  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  this  dear  ; 
friend  through  her  life,  was  love  and  kindness  to 
those  around  her,  evinced  by  her  readiness  to  aid  and 
comfort  the  sick  and  suffering.    Yet  she  felt,  when  ' 
near  her  close,  that  she  had  nothing  to  trust  in  but  | 
the  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  his  well  beloved  ' 
Son,  and  a  short  time  previous  to  her  departure,  she  i 
was  heard  to  exclaim  that  she  saw  the  arms  of  her  ; 
Saviour  open  to  receive  her  ;  and  we  trust  she  is  now 
numbered  among  the  sanctified  and  redeemed. 

 ,  On  the  3d  of  3d  mo,  last,  in  his  21st  year, 

Henry  Dillingham,  son  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
Dillingham,  of  West  Falmouth,  Mass.      He   was  : 
drowned  when  crossing  the  Sacramento  River  in  a  j 
small  boat. 

 ,  At  Plum  Hollow,  on  the  18th  of  1st  month 

last,  Rebecca  Ann  Chapin,  in  the  56th  year  of  her 
age,  a  member  of  Leeds  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  friend  was  perfectly  resigned  to  meet  the 
King  of  Terrors,  and  requested  her  dear  companions 
and  children  not  to  mourn  for  her,  as  she  felt  Jesus 
to  be  precious  to  her  soul. 

 ,  On  the  5th  of  3d  month,  near  Kingston,  Jona- 
than Ferris,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed 
Elder  of  Kingston  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  friend  was  faithful  in  maintaining  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society,  a 
diligent  attender  of  meetings,  both  for  religious  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  whenever  his  health  would  ad- 
mit. He  was  of  a  meek  and  quiet  disposition,  and 
had  very  humble  views  of  himself.  He  bore  his  ill- 
ness, which  was  frequently  attended  with  much  pain 
and  prostration  of  strength,  with  much  patience  and 


resignation,  often  craving  that  he  might  have  ;^atienoe 
to  wait  the  Lord's  time. 

 ,  Near  Marion,  Grant  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  30th 

ult.,  of  typhoid  fever,  Juliann  Hollingswortii,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  and  Jane  HoUingsworth,  (latter  deceased) 
in  the  27th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Mississin- 
newa  Monthly  Meeting,  being  the  5th  of  the  family 
that  have  died  of  the  same  disease  within  the  past 
four  months. 


To  the  Graduates  of  the  Friends''  Hoarding  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

A  proposition  having  been  made  to  hold  a  Conven- 
tion or  ' '  Social  Gathering  ' '  of  the  former  pupils  of 
the  Friends'  Boarding  School,  at  some  convenient 
place  in  the  Sixth  month  next,  that  those  who  formed 
so  pleasant  an  acquaintance  at  that  institutfon  may 
meet  again  and  renew  it  ;  the  undersigned,  for  them- 
selves and  others,  request  the  male  graduates  of  the 
institution  to  meet  at  Newport,  R.  L,  on  Second  day, 
the  13th  of  the  6th  month,  (Yearly  Meeting  week,) 
for  the  purpose  named. 

I     As  the  invitation  is  extended  to  all,  without  regard 
to  age,  we  trust  there  will  be  a  good  response. 
D.  C.  Baker,  Lynn,  Mass. 
D.  W.  Vaughan,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Isaiah  Nichols,  Salem,  IVlass., 
William  Chase,     "  " 
Fourth  month,  1859.  and  others. 


AN  APPEAL 

Oh  helialf  of  the  Pennsi/lvania  Training  School 
for  Feehlc-Mindcd  Children. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Peansylvania 
Training  School  for  Feeble-Minde  l  Children,  are 
under  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  liberality 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  In  having  recourse  to 
the  sympathy  and  aid  of  this  community  on  be- 
half of  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  youth,  the  Di- 
rectors feel  that  they  present  a  claim  for  relief, 
to  which  many  considerations  of  humanity,  duty, 
and  Christian  charity,  unite  in  giving  force. 

No  form  of  affliction  which,  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  an  inscrutable  Providence,  is  permitted 
to  visit  the  family  circle,  is  more  distressing,  or 
has  been  heretofore  more  irremediable,  than 
the  physical  and  mental  imbecility  of  its  youth- 
ful members.  Almost  every  other  cause  of 
grief  has  its  limit  of  duration,  or  some  means  of 
mitigation ;  but  this  is  a  continuing  sorrow, 
banishing  domestic  happiness,  and  causing  a  deso- 
lation worse  than  bereavement. 

Family  arrangements,  seldom  among  the  rich, 
and  never  among  the  poor,  meet  the  case  of  the 
imbecile  child ;  and  without  such  special  pro- 
vision for  it,  as  is  made  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Training  School,  its  condition  must  indeed 
be  hopeless  and  distressing. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  large  number  of 
the  class  of  unfortunates,  for  whose  care  and  im- 
provement this  Institution  is  intended,  and  still 
fewer  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  re- 
storing them  to  comparative  comfort  and  intelli- 
gence ;  and  yet  the  records  of  our  own  and  other 
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similar  institutions  show,  that  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  instances,  these  children,  under  the  re- 
quisite training,  not  only  cease  to  be  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  others  for  the  most  ordinary  and 
necessary  care,  but  become  attentive  to  their  own 
habits  and  necessities,  and  have  their  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  so  far  improved  as  to  make 
them  capable  of  many  of  the  duties  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life. 

The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  has  been 
in  operation  for  the  last  six  years.  It  has 
passed  through  the  various  struggles  and  em- 
barrassments of  its  experimental  period,  and  is 
now  fairly  established,  as  one  of  the  necessary 
and  most  useful  institutions  of  the  State.  The 
results  of  its  beneficent  system  have  been  highly 
satisfactory  ;  and  the  Directors  have  felt  them- 
selves justified,  in  answer  to  the  pressing  claims 
upon  them  from  many  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, in  purchasing  a  farm  and  erecting  plain 
but  substantial  buildings,  for  the  better  accom- 
modation of  that  numerous  class  of  the  afilicted 
in  whose  behalf  this  appeal  is  made  to  the  gener- 
osity of  a  Christian  community. 

During  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature, 
a  further  appropriation  of  $12,500  was  made  to- 
wards the  completion  of  the  buildings ;  on  con- 
dition, however,  that  an  equal  amount  shovld  he 
raised  by  pri  vate  donations.  It  is  to  secure  this 
appropriation  that  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  are,  in  the  first  place,  made.  But 
these  sums  being  realized,  will  still  leave  about 
$33,000  needed  for  the  erection  of  the  south 
wing,  and  for  the  furniture  of  the  building. 
When  finished  according  to  the  original  plan,  it 
will  have  accommodations  for  about  one  hundred 
and  jiftij  inmates. 

The  Directors  regard  it  as  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  no  delay  should  occur  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  whole  building.  This  is  not  only 
necessary  to  an  economical  and  effective  manage- 
ment, but  will  soon  be  required  by  the  increased 
number  of  applications  for  admission. 

Thus  far,  the  Institution  has  progressed  with 
the  approbation  of  the  good  and  the  aid  of  the 
charitable.  It  is  still  left  in  their  hands,  with 
the  full  confidence  that  the  requisite  amount 
will  be  contributed  by  this  community  to  so  prac- 
tical and  well-tested  a  means  of  relief  and  im- 
provement of  a  dependent  and  long-neglccted 
class,  upon  whose  history  a  brighter  day  now 
dawns. 

Subscriptions  and  payments  may  be  made 
through  either  of  the  subjoined  Directors  or  to 
the  Superintendent. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board. 

Isaac  Collins,  Vice  President. 
Franklin  Tavlor,  Secretary. 
Isaac  Collins,  No.  50G  Minor  Street. 
John  P.  Crozer,  No.  113  South  Front  St. 
I'niLii'  S.  JusTic?:,  No.  21  North  Fifth  St. 
S.  Morris  Waln,  No.  128  South  Wharves 
John  IIorton,  No.  320  South  Fourth  St. 
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Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  South  Third  St. 
Joseph  P.  Wilson^  West  Chester. 
Thomas  T.  Tasker,  No  1622  South  Fifth  St. 
John  M.  Maris,  No.  711  Market  Street. 
Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  Germantown, 

Superintendent. 

Philadelphia,  May  1,  1859. 


herschell's  visit  to  his  father-land. 

(Continued  from  page  573.) 

After  riding  about  four  hours,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  It  was  deeply  in- 
teresting to  behold  a  spot  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  blessed  Lord.  This  is 
that  "  sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  the  sea  of  Tib- 
erias," and  which  is  elsewhere  called  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret.  On  the  borders  of  this  lake 
stood  the  towns  of  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum ; 
and  its  "  mountains  and-  desert  places"  were 
often  resorted  to  by  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of 
private  devotion. 

After  travelling  an  hour  and  a  half  more,  we 
crossed  the  river  Jordan,  by  the  Jisr  ^Benat 
Yacob,  that  is,  the  bridge  of  the  daughters  of 
Jacob.  Tradition  says  that  this  is  the  place 
where  Jacob  crossed  the  Jordan  on  his  return 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  where  his  gratitude  was 
called  forth  at  the  remembrance  of  all  the  mercies 
the  Lord  had  bestowed  upon  him.  "  With  my 
stafi'  I  passed  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am 
become  two  bands." 

Hitherto  we  had  been  only  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  in  that  portion  of  the  land  that  was  the 
inheritance  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  but  now 
we  were  really  within  the  promised  land,  "  the 
good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan."  Here  we 
rested  for  an  hour,  and  took  our  midday  meal, 
drinking,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  water  of 
Jordan.  As  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  we 
met  several  camels  and  asses  laden  with  goods, 
which  strongly  reminded  us  of  Scripture  times. 

Finding  we  could  not  reach  the  town  of 
Tiberias  that  evening,  we  pitched  our  tent  near 
the  lake,  between  the  supposed  sites  of  Bethsaida 
and  Capernaum.  Of  these  two  cities,  against 
which  our  Lord  denounced  a  "  woe,"  not  a  vestige 
remains,  and  the  places  where  they  stood  are 
a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  As  I  meditated 
on  that  sure  word  of  prophecy,  and  saw  its 
exact  fulfilment,  I  could  not  help  applying  the 
like  warning  to  Christendom  at  the  present  day; 
and  of  all  parts  of  Christendom,  to  highly  favored 
England.  No  other  land  possesses  so  much  of 
gospel  light ;  yet  how  many  therein  are  hating 
that  light,  and  refusing  to  walk  in  it? 

This  was  an  interesting  resting  place;  as, 
though  the  precise  sites  cannot  be  ascertained, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
borhood were  "  the  cities  wherein  most  of  His 
mighty  works  were  done,"  who  came  to  be  ".a 
light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of 
His  people,  Israel."    Yet,  alas !  Israel  is  not  yet 
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gathered,  and  of  the  Gentiles  there  is  but  a  little 
band  that  are  His  followers.  As  I  walked  by 
the  lake,  one  of  the  first  objects  that  caught  my 
eye,  was  an  Arab  Mussulman  praying,  with 
his  face  towards  Mecca.  How  wonderful,  that 
in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God  the  religion 
of  Mahomet,  the  false  prophet,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  spread  far  more  widely  than  the  reli- 
gion of  His  well-beloved  Son  !  "  Go  into  all  the 
world,  and  proclaim  the  good  news  to  every 
creature,"  was  the  command  of  Jesus  to  His  dis- 
ciples. The  first  disciples  obeyed,  and  many 
were  added  to  the  church.  Satan,  finding  his 
empire  invaded,  accomplished  his  highest  device, 
that  of  getting  the  world  introduced  into  that 
which  was  called  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  thus 
he  brought  in  the  confusion  that  has  continued 
in  the  visible  church,  even  to  the  present  time. 
The  good  news  ceased  to  be  proclaimed ;  man's 
inventions  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect, 
and  the  dominion  of  error  prevailed  far  and  wide. 

And  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  now 
rule  in  the  land  that  God  gave  to  his  chosen 
people;  the  land  where  Jesus  dwelt,  and  com- 
municated the  light  of  truth,  and  from  whence 
He  sent  forth  His  disciples  into  all  the  world. 
When  we  look  at  the  unbroken  ranks  of  Ma- 
hometanism,  and  remember  how  few  are  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  that  which  involves  the 
penalty  of  a  violent  death,  (it  being  a  capital 
crime  in  a  Mahometan  to  forsake  his  religion,) 
we  should  be  disposed  to  despair  of  any  better 
state  of  things,  were  it  not  for  the  sure  word  of 
prophecy  on  which  God  hath  caused  us  to  hope, 
— "  I  have  sworn  by  Myself,  the  word  is  gone  out 
of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  re- 
turn, that  unto  Me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every 
tongue  shall  swear." 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias,  where  several  of  our 
Lord's  disciples  followed  their  calling  as  fisher- 
men, still  abounds  in  fish.  We  saw  a  man  wade 
into  the  water  a  little  wa.j,  and  throw  in  a  small 
hand-net,  which  he  soon  brought  out  filled  with 
fish.  I  thought  of  Jesus,  who,  when  "  walking 
by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  brethren,  Simon 
called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a 
net  into  the  sea,  for  they  were  fishers.  And  He 
saith  unto  them,  follow  Me,  and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men."  Peter  the  humble  fisherman,  be- 
came Peter  the  humble  and  selt'-denying  apostle. 
My  mind  involuntarily  wandered  to  his  professed 
successor,  with  his  Swiss  guard  and  regal  pomp, 
and  to  the  statue  that  bears  his  name,  to  which 
idolatrous  honors  are  paid.  What  would  have 
been  the  feelings  of  this  godly  "  elder,"  had  it 
been  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  in  after 
ages  receive  the  homage  due  to  Christ  alone ! 

On  this  side  of  the  lake  there  are  a  few  trees 
to  be  seen,  a  rare  and  welcome  sight  in  Palestine ; 
we  were  also  much  struck  with  the  quantity  of 
rhododendrons  of  large  size,  and  in  full  flower, 
that  grew  near  where  we  had  pitched  our  tent. 
And  when  someof  the  fish  we  hadjustseen  caught 
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were  broiled  for  our  repast,  the  scenes  of  Scrip- 
ture times  came  vividly  before  us. 

When  we  first  arrived  at  the  lake,  it  was  per- 
fectly calm;  but  shortly  after  our  tent  was 
pitched  the  wind  suddenly  arose,  and  blew_  so 
strongly  that  we  had  some  diificulty  in  keeping 
the  tent  from  being  blown  away.  The  surface 
of  the  lake  rose  in  large  waves,  so  that  we  could 
quite  understand  the  gospel  narrative,  that  when 
"  Jesus  went  into  a  ship  with  his  disciples,  there 
came  down  a  storm  of  wind  on  the  lake ;  and  they 
were  filled  with  water,  and  were  in  jeopardy." 

In  the  morning  we  bathed  in  the  clear  waters 
of  the  lake,  and  felt  much  refreshed.  We  set 
out  towards  Tiberias  about  half-past  six  o'clock, 
and  arrived  there  soon  after  eleven.  The  town 
looked  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  is  situated  close  to 
the  lake,  and  was  formerly  surrounded,  except 
on  the  side  next  the  water,  by  a  high  wall,  but 
the  great  earthquake  of  1837  threw  it  down,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  houses.  Besides  this  ca- 
lamity, it  was  visited  by  the  plague  about  two 
years  since,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  died 
of  it. 

We  took  up  our  abode  in  thg  house  of  a  Jew, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  saw  and  con- 
versed with  many  of  my  poor  brethren.  The 
Jewish  population  suffered  severely  in  the  plague, 
nearly  a  third  of  them,  according  to  the  inform- 
ation of  our  host,  having  died  of  it.  Those  that 
remain  are  generally  very  poor,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  living  in  tents.  Tiberias  is  one  of 
the  four  cities  which  are  reckoned  holy  by  the 
Jews,  the  other  three  being  Jerusalem,  Saphet 
and  Hebron.  The  Jewish  population  of  these 
cities  is  on  this  account  replenished  from  time  to 
time  with  Jews  from  Europe,  chiefly  from  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  who  come  to  live,  or,  in  many 
instances,  to  die,  in  one  of  the  holy  cities. 

In  the  evening  we  took  a  walk  towards  the 
little  assemblage  of  tents  that  forms  the  chief 
portion  of  the  Jewish  quarter.  It  was  Friday 
evening,  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath. We  heard  in  every  direction  the  voice  of 
prayer;  they  had  just  returned  from  the  syna- 
gogue, and  were  pronouncing  the  prayers  on  the 
cup  of  blessing  at  their  evening  meal.  We  saw 
one  venerable-looking  old  rabbi,  dressed  in  a 
white  robe,  and  having  a  white  beard,  and  sev- 
eral other  rabbis  with  him,  who  were  strangers 
that  had  come  to  spend  their  Sabbath  in  Tibe- 
rias. He  performed  the  ceremony  with  a  great 
deal  of  solemnity  and  feeling;  and  it  was  inter- 
esting to  see  him  consecrating  the  bread  before 
he  cut  it  in  pieces  and  divided  it  among  the 
family  and  guests.  I  could  not  help  crying  unto 
the  Lord,  speedily  to  make  known  to  poor  Israel 
that  Bread  of  Life  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
of  which  if  a  man  eat,  he  shall  never  die. 

The  lake  of  Tiberias  is  about  twelve  miles 
long,  and  six  miles  broad  at  its  widest  part.  It 
is  surrounded  by  hills;  in  some  places  these  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water,  and  in  others  retire 
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further  back,  leaving  some  level  ground  by  the 
side  of  the  lake.  The  river  Jordan  may  be  said 
to  run  through  it,  as  it  enters  it  on  the  north, 
and  issues  from  it  again  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity; taking  its  course  from  thence  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  town  of  Tiberias  is  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  the  lake,  as  was  also  Caper- 
naum. Whenever  our  Saviour  is  spoken  of  as 
being  by  the  sea-side,  or  as  crossing  the  sea,  this 
locality  is  meant.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed 
how  deeply  interesting  it  is  to  the  Christian  to 
feel  that  he  is  really  in  the  very  place  where  his 
beloved  Lord  dwelt,  and  taught,  and  wrought 
miracles.  In  those  places  that  have  only  tradi- 
tional authority  to  rest  upon,  one  has  always  the 
feeling  that  this  may  be  the  spot,  or  it  may  not ; 
and  this  doubt  destroys  the  interest;  but  the 
grand  features  of  nature  are  unchangeable,  and  in 
looking  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  you  know  that  you 
behold  the  very  lake  which  Jesus  so  often  cross- 
ed on  errands  of  mercy,  on  the  surface  of  which 
He  walked,  and  the  waves  whereof  He  rebuked 
and  stilled  into  a  calm.  On  looking  across  from 
Tiberias  you  know  that  you  see  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,  where  He  cast  out  the  legion  of  un- 
clean spirits.  "Being  told  that  on  the  coast 
directly  opposite,  where  the  hills  seemed  very 
steep  and  close  upon  the  water,  there  were  many 
tombs  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  our  desire  was  ex- 
cited more  than  ever  to  cross  the  lake,  for  we 
were  sure  that  the  opposite  side  was '  the  country 
of  the  Gadarenes,  which  is  over  against  Galilee.' 
From  a  comparison  of  all  the  circumstances,  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  scene  of  the  amazing 
miracle  wrought  upon  the  man  possessed  by  le- 
gion was  directly  opposite,  and  that  the  steep 
place  of  which  they  spoke  might  possibly  be  the 
hill  down  which  the  herd  of  swine  ran  violently 
into  the  sea."* 

On  the  same  eastern  side  of  the  lake  also  was 
the  "  desert  place,"  where  our  Lord  miraculously 
fed  the  multitude.  Alas  !  how  desert  are  all  the 
places  there  now  !  I  thought  of  the  boats  of  the 
fishermen  of  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  and  of 
the  "  other  boats"  that  came  from  Tiberias,  as  I 
looked  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  lake,  where 
not  a  single  boat  is  to  be  seen.  We  were  told 
there  is  only  one  boat  on  the  whole  lake,  but  we 
did  not  see  even  this  one.  "  I  will  make  your 
cities  waste,  and  I  will  bring  the  land  into 
desolation."^ 

(To  be  continued.) 


Virtue,  without  the  graces,  is  like  a  rich  dia- 
mond unpolished;  it  hardly  looks  better  than  a 
common  pebble ;  but  when  the  hand  of  the  mas- 
ter rubs  off  the  roughness,  and  forms  the  sides 
into  a  thousand  brilliant  surfaces,  it  is  then  that 
we  acknowledge  its  worth,  admire  its  beauty,  and 
long  to  wear  it  in  our  bosoms. — Sir  Philip  Sj/d- 
nci/'s  Aiihorisms. 

*  Narrative  of  a  Mission  of  Enquiry  to  the  Jews 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland.    fLevit.  xxvi.  31,32. 


THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  LACE-WEAVER. 
SIE  HENEY  BOKLACE. 

It  is  singular  that,  in  this  age  of  book-making, 
neither  volume  nor  pamphlet  has  been  written  to 
preserve  to  us  the  events  of  the  life  of  Sir  Henry 
Borlace.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  this  philan- 
thropist and  benefactor  of  his  country  lived  on 
his  patrimonial  estate  near  Marlow,  Bucks.  His 
income  was  trifling,  compared  with  the  length  of 
his  rent-roll ;  but  the  farmers  either  would  not 
or  could  not  pay,  and  at  that  time  not  only  they, 
but  the  whole  a^jricultural  population  of  the 
country,  had  obtained  unenviable  notoriety  for 
pauperism  and  vice.  Many  causes,  into  which 
we  need  not  at  present  enter,  had  tended  to 
create  and  foster  this  excess  of  demoralization, 
which  ended  in  a  universal  rejection  of  all  at- 
tempts at  productive  industry.  The  demands  of 
landlords  who  were  pressing,  were  met  by  auda- 
cious refusals,  while  persons  who,  like  Sir  Henry, 
expressed  sympathy  towards  those  from  whom 
their  own  circumstances  still  compelled  them  to 
seek  some  payment  in  either  money  or  kind, 
were  answered  by  details  of  domestic  afflictions, 
or  by  having  sternly  exposed  to  their  startled 
view  the  previously  half-concealed  meshes  of 
poverty  and  guilt  in  which  the  wretched  speak- 
ers were  hopelessly  entangled.  The  landed 
gentry  perceived  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand;  but, 
not  knowing  how  to  meet  it,  many  of  them  with- 
drew into  the  towns.  Sir  Henry  went  from  one 
proprietor  to  another,  and  from  them  to  the  peo- 
ple, endeavoring  to  bring  into  action  the  elements 
of  reason,  and  justice,  and  truth.  His  success 
was  not  great.  He  found  the  landlords  ready  to 
admit  the  violence,  the  recklessness,  the  insub- 
ordination of  their  tenantry,  but  not  ready  to 
take  any  active  part  in  their  behalf,  though  in 
doing  so,  they  would  have  used  the  only  check 
which  could  arrest  their  own  downward  progress. 
The  people  he  found  full  of  evil  deeds,  and  yet 
with  manly  English  hearts,  on  which  poverty  lay 
like  a  horrible  incubus. 

After  some  negotiation,  carried  on  principally 
through  him,  public  meetings  were  proposed. 
Much  was  hoped  for  from  them,  but  they  led 
to  no  useful  result.  Many  were  the  conferences 
held  ;  some  of  them  were  rather  stormy  ;  and  at 
length  one  broke  up  with  wild  and  terrible  vio- 
lence, lives  being  lost  on  both  sides.  It  was  an 
awful  commentary  on  the  absurdity  of  bringing 
into  collision  the  moral  and  physical  strength  of 
the  county — the  men  of  wealth  and  culture,  with 
the  men  requiring  food,  needing  restraint,  in- 
capable of  trust.  Sir  Henry  felt  this,  and  per- 
ceived that  a  period  critical  for  the  interest,  not 
only  of  Buckinghamshire,  but  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, had  arrived.  He  resolved  not  to  be  instru- 
mental in  calling  any  further  uieeting.s,  but  alone 
to  labor  for  the  wretched  men  wlio,  in  the  mad- 
ness of  their  ignorance  and  debasement,  had 
ofi"ered  resistance  to  law  and  order.    He  deter- 
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mined  also  to  persevere  in  his  labor  of  love  for 
them,  until  he  had  accomplished  some  practical 
means  of  social  improvement  and  individual  hap- 
piness. Many  and  weary,  however,  were  the  days 
and  weeks  which  rolled  by  before  he  could  see 
his  way  to  any  hopeful  plan  of  usefulness.  At 
length  an  idea  presented  itself  suddenly  to  his 
mind.  He  is  described  as  being  at  the  time 
with  his  head  bent  over  some  statistical  returns, 
and  computing  the  diiference  between  the  num- 
ber of  laborers — supposing  all,  whose  duty  it 
was,  did  labor — and  the  number  of  those  who 
depended  on  those  laborers  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  when,  suddenly  starting  up,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  I  thank  Heaven  !  I  have  found  what  I  sought. 
The  poverty,  the  misery,  the  crimes,  the  constant 
state  of  agitation  and  excitement  of  our  peasantry, 
are  not  attributable  to  misrule,  nor  heavy  taxa- 
tion, nor  unfair  dealing,  nor  an  oppressive  feudal 
system,  but  simply  to  the  absence  of  productive 
employment  for  females."  It  was  a  singularly 
plain  solution  of  a  case  which  was  at  the  time 
taxing  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  and  its 
worth  has  since  been  proven  by  its  wondrous  re- 
sults— the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  on 
the  condition  not  only  of  the  county,  but  of  the 
whole  empire. 

A  day  or  two  elapsed,  and  then  he  left  his 
fine  old  paternal  mansion  with  little  more  than  a 
few  coins  in  his  pocket,  and  with  his  wallet 
literally  slung  from  a  stick  over  his  shoulders. 
How  he  contrived  to  reach  Holland,  (which  was 
the  place  of  his  destination,)  or  how  to  live 
there  for  two  years,  we  are  unable  to  narrate ; 
all  that  is  fully  known  is,  that  the  manufacture 
of  lace  occurred  to  him  as  an  employment  in 
every  way  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  of  Buckinghamshire ;  requiring  but  little 
time  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of,  but  little  capital 
to  commence  with,  and  having  an  established 
home  market,  inasmuch  as  thousands  of  pounds 
were  sent  annually  out  of  England  to  purchase 
the  lace  fabrics  of  Brussels,  France  and  Germany. 

Many  years  after  he  had  returned  home,  he 
described  the  first  check  to  the  hopes  with  which 
he  had  set  out,  as  arising  from  a  view  of  the 
bright  and  beautiful  homes  of  the  Dutch  peas- 
tmtry.  "  Can  such  an  amount  of  comfort,"  was  the 
thought  suggested  by  his  fears,  "  be  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  peaceful  home  employments  of 
women  and  children  ?"  Circumstances  which  could 
not  be  controverted  answered  the  question.  He 
Bought  and  obtained  a  home,  first  in  one,  and  then 
in  another,  of  those  beautiful  little  Dutch  nests 
of  comfort  and  domestic  love,  and  found  that  in  all, 
family  attachments  were  of  paramount  importance 
in  social  relations;  and  that,  as  woman  guided 
in  her  little  domestic  circle  by  her  employments 
as  well  as  by  her  feelings,  so  was  she  influencing, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  her  ken,  the  vortex  of  hu- 
man afi'airs. 

After  an  absence  of  two  years.  Sir  Henry  re- 
turned to  Buckinghamshire,  accompanied  by  two 


lace-makers,  a  mother  and  daughter,  whom  he 
induced  to  settle  in  the  village  of  Marlow,  where 
he  endowed  a  school,  or  factory,  in  which  twenty- 
four  girls  were  taught  the  trade  of  lace-making. 
It  was  a  small  beginning  for  the  glorious  results 
which  ensued.  The  girls  succeeded  each  other 
rapidly,  and  in  less  than  sixteen  years,  the  lace- 
makers  were  no  longer  counted  by  units,  but  by 
thousands,  and  that  not  only  in  Buckinghamshire, 
but  in  Bedfordshire  and  Northampton.  The 
change  in  the  moral  character  of  the  people  was 
rapid,  and  Sir  Henry  Borlace  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  the  lace-makers'  homes  of  England 
were  as  beautiful,  as  fresh,  and  as  happy  as  the 
homes  which  had  almost  startled  him  into  unbe- 
lief by  their  beauty  in  Holland.  His  example 
shows  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  one 
individual.  Truly,  no  man  liveth  rightly,  who 
liveth  only  to  himself 

"  Brussels  point"  was  the  name  given  to  the 
lace  then  manufactured  in  Buckinghamshire. 
This  is  the  lace  which  figures  so  beautifully  in 
the  portraits  by  Vandyke,  and  afterwards  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  It  was 
made  of  fine  flaxen  thread,  woven  on  a  cushion 
or  pillow,  by  wooden  bobbins,  and  the  pattern 
of  which  was  afterwards  worked  with  the  needle. 
As  years  rolled  by,  many  improvements  were 
effected  in  pillow-lace  making  and  working,  but 
none  of  any  V3ry  extraordinary  importance  until 
1800,  when  a  new  design  was  introduced  at 
Honiton,  in  Devonshire,  so  delicate  and  beautiful 
as  not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  finest  specimens 
of  Brussels  lace. 

Thirty  years  previous  to  the  success  of  the 
Honiton  lace,  another  new  description  of  manu- 
facture was  invented  by  a  poor  man,  whose  mo- 
tive to  the  attempt  was  solely  a  desire  to  amend 
the  circumstances  of  his  family.  His  name  was 
Hammond ;  he  was  a  framework-knitter,  or 
stocking-weaver,  at  Nottingham.  His  loom  was  a 
hired  one,  and  consequently  he  had  but  a  small 
share  of  his  earnings  for  himself.  One  day  his 
wife  sat  near  him  while  he  worked ;  she  held  a 
baby  to  her  bosom,  and,  as  she  stooped  over  it  in 
all  a  mother's  deep  love,  Hammond  ceased  his 
work  to  gaze  on  them  both.  The  young  mother 
wore  a  small  muslin  cap,  which,  as  she  bent  her 
head,  partly  shaded  her  face  from  her  husband 
and  attracted  his  attention.  A  thought  sudden- 
ly occurred  to  him  that,  by  a  modified  action  of 
his  stocking-frame,  he  could  imitate  the  border, 
and  he  knew  that  if  he  did  so,  independence 
was  secured.  He  imparted  the  idea  to  his  wife, 
and  asked  for  the  cap,  that  he  might  more  par- 
ticularly examine  the  lace.  She  gave  it  cheer- 
fully, but  not  without  many  cautions,  for  she  had 
not  much  hope  of  his  success,  and  she  would  be 
sorry  if  he  spoiled  her  pretty  cap,  as  she  had  not 
a  second  with  lace  borders.  Hammond  bid  her 
not  fear,  for  he  was  determined  to  succeed.  "  It 
may  take  some  time,"  he  said,  "  but  I  will  perse- 
vere, and  try  again  and  again." 
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Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  still  he  toiled  on 
cheerfully,  till  his  frame  had  assumed  quite  a 
new  form,  and  produced  neat  quilling-net  instead 
of  coarse  stockings.  The  first-fruits  of  his  labor 
"were  bestowed  on  his  wife,  who  had  never  once 
uttered  a  word  of  discouragement ;  but  even 
when  her  own  heart  felt  but  little  hope,  bid  him 
be  of  good  courage,  and  "  try  again." 

As  he  had  anticipated,  a  fortune  was  secured 
to  him  by  his  invention;  and  not  to  him  alone, 
but  to  all  the  manufacturers  in  Nottingham  and 
its  vicinity.  Every  frame-work  knitter  forsook 
the  trade  of  stocking-making;  and,  by  degrees, 
the  retail  shops  exhibited  specimens  of  machine- 
made  lace,  which  were  immeasurably  cheaper 
than  any  which  had  ever  been  produced  by  hand, 
and  were  as  beautiful  as  the  choicest  which  ar- 
rived from  the  Continent.  Hammond's  machine 
is  no  longer  used  in  England,  but  on  the  Conti- 
nent it  is  employed  in  making  the  net  called 
tulle. 

So  far  back  as  1831,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
capital  employed  in  Manchester,  in  spinning 
thread  for  the  bobbin-net  manufacturers,  amount- 
ed to  nearly  one  million  sterling,  and  that  the 
capital  employed  in  various  ways,  exceeded  two 
millions  sterling ;  that  the  numbers  employed  in 
spinning,  marking,  winding,  embroidering,  mend- 
ing, bleaching,  stifl'ening  and  dressing,  amounted 
to  more  than  two  hundred  thousand ;  that  the  raw 
material,  (cotton  and  silk)  used,  was  worth  about 
£150,000  annually,  in  the  state  as  imported ; 
that  this  value  was  increased  to  £450,000  when 
spun  into  thread ;  and  that  the  final  value,  when 
manufactured  into  net  and  ready  for  sale,  was  I 
nearly  two  millions  annually,  or,  including  the 
wages  of  embroiderers  employed  in  different  parts 
of  England,  more  than  three  millions  sterling. 
Since  that  period  numerous  improvements  have 
been  introduced  in  machinery,  by  which  a  larger 
quantity  is  produced  at  lower  rates.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  a  clear  surplus  of  more  than  a  pound 
sterling  is  realized  upon  every  pound  weight  of 
the  raw  material,  which  is  distributed  over  the 
trade  in  rents,  profits  and  wages;  and  this  is 
altogether  independent  of  the  profits  arising  from 
embroidering,  in  itself  a  most  important  and  ex- 
tensive branch. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  Sir  Henry 
Borlace's  scheme  lor  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  his  poor  tenantry.  His  success  may 
well  encourage  those  practical  philanthropists 
who  are  laboring  to  introduce  similar  domestic 
industry  in  Ireland.  There,  the  problem  of 
finding  new  employment  for  females,  is  in  much 
the  same  stage  that  it  was  in  Buckinghamshire 
in  the  time  of  Sir  Henry  Borlace. — llouscliold 
Words. 


He  that  is  taught  to  live  upon  little,  owes 
more  to  his  father's  wisdom,  than  he  that  has  a 
great  deal  left  him,  does  to  his  father's  care. — 
JPenn. 


ADULTERATION  OF  LIQUORS. 

The  fact  that  intoxicating  and  malt  liquors  are 
adulterated  frequently  by  the  introduction  of  the 
most  poisonous  ingredients,  and  that  wines  are 
skilfully  counterfeited,  being  often  manufactured 
without  containing  a  drop  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  is  well  authenticated.  But  the  fact  that 
this  adulteration  and  manufacture  are  systemati- 
cally pursued  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  liquor 
trade,  adds,  if  possible,  to  the  enormity  of  this 
business,  which  tends  to  demoralize  those  en- 
gaged in  it,  as  well  as  the  poor  victims  of  their 
destructive  traffic. 

Several  years  since,  a  wealthy  wine  merchant 
in  Bordeaux,  France,  retired  from  business  with 
a  fortune  ;  but  being  quite  a  chemist,  he  under- 
took to  counterfeit  the  various  kinds  of  liquors^ 
in  which,  after  experimenting  thirty  years,  he 
succeeded.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  his  pro- 
duction, he  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  the 
wine  merchants  and  connoisseurs  of  that  city,  at 
which  he  treated  them  with  his  manufactured 
liquors,  each  labelled  with  the  name  of  a  pre- 
tended vineyard  and  the  year  of  the  vintage. 
The  deception  was  complete,  the  best  judges  pro- 
nouncing the  wines  of  the  best  quality.  At  the 
close  of  the  feast  he  told  them,  to  their  great 
surprise,  that  they  had  all  been  deceived,  as  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  in 
any  thing  they  had  drunk,  he  having  manufac- 
tured them  all  himself.  He  further  told  them 
that  by  the  method  he  had  discovered,  they  could 
supply  England  and  the  United  States,  who 
bought  so  largely  of  them,  at  a  much  less  cost 
than  formerly,  even  if  the  grape  crop  should  be 
cut  off. 

At  their  earnest  request  he  arranged  the  re- 
sult of  his  researches,  and  published  them  ex- 
pressly for  the  liquor  dealers,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  large  sum.  It  had  a  limited  circulation 
in  the  wine-growing  countries  of  Europe  before 
the  vintages  there  began  to  fail,  so  that  when 
the  grape  crop  was  destroyed,  the  market  was  sup- 
plied nearly  as  abundantly  as  ever.  A  copy  of  the 
book  was  brought  to  New  York,  and  an  edition 
was  published  and  copy-righted  here  by  the  li- 
quor dealers  for  their  especial  use,  enabling  them 
to  manufacture  spurious  liquors  at  an  enormous 
profit.  Among  the  articles  used  in  counterfeit- 
ing different  drinks,  are  sulphuric  and  citric  acid, 
caustic  potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  gamboge,  indigo, 
iodine,  logwood,  sugar  of  lead,  nux  vomica,  and 
strychnine,  some  of  which  are  active  and  deadly 
poisons.  Much  of  the  increase  of  crime,  now  so 
alarmingly  prevalent,  is  ascribed  to  the  effect  of 
the  poisons  used  in  liquors  now  generally  sold, 
upon  the  brain.  A  bottle  of  so-called  pure  cham- 
pagne wine,  purchased  of  the  importer  by  a 
chemist,  was  found  to  contain  a  quarter  of  aa 
ounce  of  sugar  of  lead. 

E.  C.  Delavan,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
done  so  much  in  calling  attention  to  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  states  that  the  facts  he  has  in  hia 
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possession  go  to  "establish  the  alarming  truth, 
that  among  all  the  wines  of  commerce  now  for 
sale  and  in  use  in  this  country,  such  an  article 
as  the  pure,  unmixed  juice  of  the  grape  is  al- 
most, if  not  altogether  unknown."  He  states 
that  "  the  avails  of  frauds  committed  in  the  adul- 
teration of  wine  and  spirits  in  the  city  of  New 
York  alone,  amount,  it  is  supposed,  to  at  least 
three  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  greater 
part  of  the  wines  sold  in  this  country  cost  the 
manufacturer  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a 
gallon."  There  are  large  establishments  in  this 
city  where  common  whiskey  is  turned  into  wine, 
and  where  wine  cisks  are  made  that  closely  insi- 
tate  the  foreign,  on  which  the  Custom-house 
marks  are  easily  counterfeited. 

These  facts  that  are  now  coming  to  the  light, 
reveal  a  degree  of  criminal  recklessness  in  those 
who  so  steadily  and  so  stealthily  have  carried  on 
this  destructive  work,  that  deserves  the  reproba- 
tion of  all  good  and  honorable  citizens. 

American  Messenger. 


From  the  Independent. 
THE  OVER-HEART. 


■'  For  of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things,  to 
whom  be  the  glory  for  ever." — Paul. 

Above,  below,  in  sky  and  sod. 
In  leaf  and  spar,  in  star  and  man, 
Well  might  the  sage  Athenian  scan 

The  geometric  signs  of  Grod, 

The  measured  order  of  His  plan. 

And  India's  mystics  sang  aright 

Of  the  One  Life  pervading  all, 

One  Being's  tidal  rise  and  fall 
In  soul  and  form,  in  sound  and  sight, 

Eternal  outflow  and  recall. 

God  is  :  and  Man  in  guilt  and  fear 

The  central  fact  of  Nature  owns  ; 

Kneels,  trembling,  by  his  altar-stones. 
And  darkly  dreams  the  ghastly  smear 

Of  blood  appeases  and  atones. 

Guilt  shapes  the  Terror :  deep  within 

The  human  heart  the  secret  lies 

Of  all  the  hideous  deities  ; 
And,  painted  on  a  ground  of  sin, 

The  fabled  gods  of  Torment  rise  ! 

And  what  is  He  ? — The  ripe  grainnods. 

The  sweet  dews  fall,  the  sweet  flowers  blow; 
But  darker  signs  His  presence  show : 

The  earthquake  and  the  storm  are  God's, 
And  good  and  evil  interflow. 

Oh,  hearts  of  love  !  Oh,  souls  that  turn 
Like  sunflowers  to  the  pure  and  best  1 
To  you  the  truth  is  manifest : 

For  they  the  mind  of  Christ  discern 
Wlio  lean  like  .John  upon  His  breast ! 

In  Him  of  whom  the  Sybil  told. 

For  whom  the  prophet's  harp  was  toned, 
Whose  need  the  sage  and  magian  owned. 

The  loving  heart  of  God  behold, 

The  hope  for  which  the  ages  groaned ! 

Fade,  pomp  of  dreadful  imagery 
Wherewith  mankind  have  deified 
Their  hate  and  selfishness  and  pride  ! 


Let  the  scared  dreamer  wake  to  see 
The  Christ  of  Nazareth  at  his  side  ! 

What  doth  that  holy  Guide  require  ? 
No  rite  of  pain,  nor  gift  of  blood. 
But,  man  a  kindly  brotherhood, 

Looking,  where  duty  is  desire. 
To  Him,  the  beautiful  and  good. 

Gone  be  the  faithlessness  of  fear  ; 

And  let  the  pitying  heaven's  sweet  rain 
Wash  out  the  altar's  bloody  stain. 

The  law  of  Hatred  disappear. 
The  law  of  Love  alone  remain. 

How  fall  the  idols,  false  and  grim ! — 
And  lo  !  their  hideous  wreck  above. 
The  emblems  of  the  Lamb  and  Dove  ! 

Man  turns  from  God,  not  God  from  him. 
And  guilt,  in  suffering,  whispers  Love ! 

The  world  sits  at  the  feet  of  Christ 
Unknowing,  blind,  and  unconsoled  ; 
It  yet  shall  touch  His  garment's  fold, 

And  feel  the  heavenly  Alchemist 
Transform  its  very  dust  to  gold. 

The  theme  befitting  angel  tongues 
Beyond  a  mortal's  scope  has  grown. 
Oh  heart  of  mine  !  with  reverence  own 

The  fulness  which  to  it  belongs. 

And  trust  the  unknown  for  the  known ! 

J.  G.  Whitteer. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Keview. 
INITIATIVE  FAITH. 

BY  AHBRET  DE  VERB. 


i 


You  ask  us  for  a  sign,  misdoubting  friend, 
And  you  will  then  believe.    A  thousand  eyes 
To  the  same  point,  fixed  in  the  same  clear  skies, 

Are  raised  at  once — a  thousand  foreheads  bend 

Before  one  breeze,  by  you  unfelt.  Attend. 
He  is  not  humble,  and  he  is  not  wise. 
Who  deems  no  star  is  there,  that  breeze  denies, 

Because  his  science  cannot  comprehend 

How  shines  that  light,  or  whence  that  zephyr  blows, 
Or  whether  Alpine  or  Caucasian  snows 

Have  cast  their  coolness  on  its  wings  serene. 
If  you  see  nought,  O  I  trust  the  eyes  of  those 

Who  read  dark  tablets  by  that  light  unseen  ; 

Desire,  believe,  and  pray  ;  Peace  comes  where  Faith 
hath  been. 


THE  DIVINE  RESPONSE. 

In  the  darkness  will  I  prove  thee. 
Hide  the  love  wherewith  I  love  thee, 
Lead  thee  with  an  unseen  hand 
Through  this  dreary  desert  land. 

Canst  thou  trust  the  Lord  that  bought  thee, 
And  with  loving-kindness  sought  thee  ? 

I  who  called  thee  by  thy  name, 

I  the  Lord  am  still  the  same. 

I  have  seen  thy  prayers  and  weeping ; 

Faithful  record  I  am  keeping  ; 
Only  to  the  end  endure. 
Thou  shalt  find  the  promise  sure. 

I  am  He  who  lives  for  ever  ; 

Who  from  thee  my  love  shall  sever  ? 

Not  in  wrath,  my  pilgrim  child, 

I  permit  this  tempest  wild. 

Thou  shalt  know,  when  thus  I've  proved  thee, 
All  the  love  wherewith  I  loved  thee  ; 
In  the  fields  of  heaven  shalt  see 
Light  and  joy  were  sown  for  thee. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  3d 
inst.  have  been  received.  The  report  of  the  actual 
commencemeiit  of  hostilities  appears  to  be  correct, 
the  Austrians  having  taken  a  bridge  over  the  Ticino 
on  the  28th  ult.,  after  an  action  in  which  they  sus- 
tained considerable  loss,  the  Sardinians  finally  re- 
treating. It  was  reported  that  the  Sardinians  had 
also  retreated  from  several  other  points,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  The  latter  were 
said  to  be  concentrating  a  large  force  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po,  near  Piacenza,  which  city  they  had  pro- 
claimed in  a  state  of  siege.  It  was  supposed  that 
they  would  direct  their  course  towards  Turin,  and  it 
was  stated  that  measures  had  been  taken  by  the 
Sardinians  to  lay  the  country  under  water  by  means 
of  the  numerous  canals  for  irrigation,  and  to  render 
the  roads  impracticable.  The  Austrian  invading 
army  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  120,000  men,  while 
the  Sardinian  force  in  the  field  does  not  probably  ex- 
ceed 60,000.  About  40,000  French  had  arrived  at 
Genoa,  and  additional  bodies  were  on  the  way,  both 
by  Sea  and  land.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was  expected 
to  command  his  army  in  person,  and  it  was  reported 
that  the  French  and  Austrian  Emperors  also  proposed 
to  join  their  troops.  The  military  dictatorship  of 
Tuscany  had  been  offered  to  the  Sardinian  monarch, 
and  he  had  accepted  it.  The  Grand  Duchess  of 
Parma,  it  was  said,  had  also  left  her  capital,  after 
appointing  a  Council  of  Regency,  and  the  new  govern- 
ment had  expressed  its  adhesion  to  Sardinia.  Several 
of  the  German  governments  were  raising  troops,  and 
preparing  for  war  ;  their  sympathies  were  supposed 
to  be  generally  in  favor  of  Austria.  In  England  great 
activity  prevailed  in  the  dock  yards,  in  preparing 
war  vessels,  and  a  royal  proclamation  had  been  is- 
sued offering  a  bounty  of  £10  to  seamen,  with  the 
view  of  enlisting  10,000  additional  men.  Sardinia 
was  said  to  have  made  proposals  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  Spain,  but  the  latter  intended  to  remain 
Btrictly  neutral.    The  Swiss  Federal  Assembly  had 


defence  of  Italy;  and  he  disclaims  all  idea  of  conquest. 
The  Austrian  manifesto  of  war  charges  Sardinia  with 
a  continued  enmity  and  "perfidious  agitation" 
against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Austrian  posses- 
sions in  Italy,  and  professes  to  have  exercised  great 
forbearance  and  used  every  available  means  to  pre- 
serve peace.  The  King  of  Sardinia  had  issued  a 
proclamation  to  his  army,  and  another  to  the  people 
of  Italy,  in  which  he  claims  to  be  the  champion  of 
Italian  independence.  The  Swiss  Federal  Assembly 
had  sanctioned  the  various  measures  proposed  by  the 
Council,  and  had  appointed  a  commander-in-chief. 
The  French  Minister  at  Vienna,  and  the  Austrian 
Minister  at '  Paris,  had  both  taken  their  departure. 
The  Austrians  had  declared  Trieste,  Venice  and 
Verona  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  were  imposing  heavy 
contributions  of  provisions  and  forage  on  the  Sar- 
dinian towns  which  they  had  occupied. 

The  oflicial  journal  of  the  Russian  government  had 
been  authorized  to  declare  positively  that  there  ex- 
ists no  treaty  of  alliance  ofi'ensive  and  defensive  be- 
tween Russia  and  any  other  Power  whatever. 

The  Banks  of  England,  France,  Prussia  and  Frank- 
fort had  increased  their  rates  of  discount. 

India.— News  to  the  early  part  of  last  month. 
Maun  Singh,  one  of  the  principal  rebel  leaders,  had 
surrendered  to  the  British  forces,  and  Tantia  Topee, 
another,  had  been  captured,  after  a  desperate  fight. 
A  body  of  rebels  was  still  in  Nepaul. 

South  America. — Reports  fi-om  Chili  state  that  new 
revolutionary  movements  had  broken  out  in  the 
southern  provinces.  In  Peru,  it  is  said,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  were  in  direct  opposition  on  every 
point,  and  went  into  discussion  armed.  An  attempt- 
ed revolution  at  Arequipahad  been  suppressed.  Two 
considerable  shocks  of  earthquake  occurred  at  Lima 
on  the  10th  ult. ;  some  buildings  were  destroyed,  but 
no  lives  lost.  One  of  the  provinces  of  New  Granada 
was  in  a  complete  state  of  revolution,  but  the  rest 
of  the  country  was  quiet. 

Mexico. — On  the  2d  inst.,  Miramon  issued  a  decree 


met,  and  the  Council  had  asked  it  to  sanction  the  closing  all  the  Gulf  ports  to  foreign  commerce. 


declaration  of  neutrality  already  published  ;  to  au- 
thorize further  defensive  measures  ;  to  open  a  credit 
not  limited  to  the  contracting  of  loans,  and  to  appoint 
a  commander  for  the  federal  army. 

An  oflicial  letter  from  Prince  Gortschakoflf,  the 
Russian  Prime  Minister,  to  the  English  government, 
while  not  denying  that  there  may  exist  a  written 
engagement  between  France  and  Russia,  gives  the 


Guadalaxara  had  been  taken  by  the  Liberals.  Plots 
were  said  to  be  in  existence  for  displacing  Miramon  and 
reinstating  Zuloaga.  The  clergy  were  endeavoring 
to  raise  a  loan  of  $40,000,000  to  aid  Miramon,  but  had 
not  succeeded.  The  Governor  of  Sonora,  General 
Pesquiera,  had  invaded  Sinaloa,  had  defeated  his 
opponents,  and  taken  the  city  of  Mazatlan. 

Domestic. — Accounts  from  Utah  to  the  15th  ult. 


most  positive  assurance  that  it  contains  notliing  which  I  represent  the  Territory  as  still  very  unsettled.  Some 
could  possibly  be  interpreted  as  constituting  a  hostile  ----- 
alliance  against  Europe. 


of  the  leading  Mormons,  against  whom  warrants  had 
been  issued  as  being  implicated  in  various  crimes 
committed  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  had  fled 


Austria. — An  official  decree  was  published  order 
ing  a  loan  of  20,000,000  pounds  sterling,  but  as  it       ^}^''  mountains  or  elsewhere,  and  parties  of  troops, 
could  not  be  contracted  at  present,  the  National  {  l^^^'^'' ^^^^ '^"■f^'O"  U.S.  Deputy  Marshals,  wer« 


Bank  would  advance  two-thirds  of  its  nominal  value 
in  new  notes.  Other  decrees  released  the  National 
Bank  from  the  obligaTWon  of  meeting  its  notes  with 
specie,  and  ordered  duties  and  excise  dues  to  be 
paid  in  silver  or  payable  coupons  of  the  national 
loan. 

Great  Britain. — The  elections  for  members  of  Par- 
liament were  progressing,  but  the  result  was  not 
certain.  So  far  as  known,  it  appears  favorable  to 
the  present  Ministry. 

Later. — Intelligence  to  the  Cth  inst.  was  brought 
by  the  steamer  Vigo  from  Queenstown,  Ireland.  The 
French  Emperor  had  sent  a  formal  declaration  of  war 


in  pursuit.  Judge  Cradlebaugh  was  acting  as  a  com- 
mitting magistrate,  and  taking  testimony  against  a«- 
cused  parties. 

The  Savannah  Republican  publishes  a  protest  of  the 
Grand  Jury  in  tliat  city, which  recently  indicted  several 
persons  charged  with  complicity  in  the  slave  trade, 
in  whii,h  they  declare  that  they  were  compelled  un- 
der their  oath,  by  instructions  from  tlie  Court,  to 
find  a  bill  in  accordance  with  tlie  laws  prohibiting 
the  slave  trade,  but  they  desire  it  to  be  understood 
that  they  did  so  against  their  will.  Tliey  advocate 
the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  directly  or  indirectly 
condemn  slavery,  and  assert  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
southern  people  to  require  their  legislators  to  unita 


against  Austria  to  the  Legislative  Body,  announcing  i  their  ell'orts  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
liis  intention  to  head  the  army.  He  asserts  that  Two  of  tlie  Oberlin  slave  rescuers,  on  trial  at 
Austria,  by  ordering  her  army  into  the  territory  of  Cleveland,  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced,  on« 
Sar'iinia,  the  ally  of  Fiance,  has  virtually  declared  to  GO  days  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $G00  with  costs, 
war  against  the  latter,  and  that  he  takes  ahns  only  in  the  other  to  a  fine  of  $100  and  costs. 
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Memoir  o/ Sarah  Dixon,  deceased  2Sthofllth 
month,  18.t7,  <i(/ed  1'2  years,  daughter  of 
James  and  Elizabeth  Dixon,  of  Bradford, 
England. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  to  understand 
the  nature,  and  to  foster  the  growth  of  youthful 
piety,  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  and  im- 
portance. To  the  pious  parent,  and  to  the  Church, 
it  is  both  instructive  and  encouraging,  carefully 
to  watch  the  manner  in  which  Divine  Grace  often 
operates  in  the  early  days  of  childhood,  taking 
silent  possession  of  the  thouuhts  and  impulses  of 
infant  years,  gradually  subduing  the  forces  of 
temptation  and  the  evils  of  the  heart,  and  bring- 
ing into  conformity  with  its  own  great  purposes 
the  affections  and  resolves  of  the  youthful 
believer,  so  winning  and  preparing  him  for  the 
service  of  Christ,  that,  "  whether  he  live,  he  may 
live  unto  the  Lord,  or  whether  he  die,  he  may 
die  unto  the  Lord." 

Well  marked  cases  of  this  kind  are  always  in- 
teresting, and  to  the  young  reader,  especially,  it 
may  be  instructive,  in  the  one  befofe  us,  to  follow 
from  the  cradle  to  an  early  grave,  a  precious  lamb 
of  the  fold  of  Christ,  respecting  whom  it  might 
be  truly  said,  "  All  is  well  with  the  child." 

Sarah  Dixon,  though  not  wanting  in  cheerful- 
ness, or  ba^kwanl  to  join  heartily  in  play,  was  a 
child  of  unusual  reflection,  and  very  fond  of  read- 
ing, giving  undivided  attention  to  every  thing 
she  undertook.  When  she  was  about  five  years 
old,  the  death  of  a  beloved  sister,  a  little  older 
than  herself,  was  a  great  affliction  to  her;  she 
longed,  as  she  said,  "  to  be  with  her  in  heaven," 
and  anxiously  enquired  what  she  must  do  to  get 


there.  On  being  told  that  she  must  pray  to  her 
Heavenly  Father,  and  look  to  Jesus,  she  appear- 
ed to  be  very  seriously  impressed,  and  the  effect 
never  seems  to  have  been  obliterated.  From  that 
time  a  great  change  was  observable  in  her  whole 
demeanor ;  yielding,  as  it  is  believed,  to  the  gentle 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  her  own  heart, 
she  was  early  brought  to  know  and  to  love  the 
Saviour,  of  whom  she  had  read  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  he  came  "  to  save  his  people 
from  their  sins."  Her  temper,  which  was  natur- 
ally quick  and  self-willed,  became  very  much  sub- 
dued, and,  though  firmness  and  decision  were 
always  striking  features  of  her  character,  she 
manifested  much  gentleness,  and  a  tender  sus- 
ceptibility to  religious  impressions.  These  did 
not  appear  to  be  of  a  superficial  and  transient 
kind :  with  increasing  years,  they  seemed  to  be 
deepened  and  confirmed ;  it  was  evident  to  her 
nearest  connections,  that  a  good  work  continued 
to  go  on  in  her  heart,  which  gave  encouraging 
hope  for  the  future. 

When  arrived  at  an  age  to  be  sent  to  a  private 
day  school,  she  was  attentive  to  her  lessons,  and 
diligent  in  her  studies,  and  manifested  great 
aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge.  When  her 
time  and  thoughts  were  thus  variously  occupied, 
she  still  loved  her  Bible,  and  especially  prized 
the  First-day  of  the  week,  when  her  reading  was 
more  exclusively  directed  to  religious  subjects. 
She  was  glad  to  go  to  Meeting,  spending  the 
time  of  silence,  as  she  said  in  her  own  simple 
memoranda, "  in  conversation  with  God."  She  was 
in  the  habit  of  occasionally  recording  in  a  little 
diary  which  she  kept,  her  devotional  feelings,  and 
what  had  impressed  her  mind  on  these  occasions, 
both  from  what  she  heard  and  felt.  Simple  as 
these  records  are,  they  indicate  a  mind  of  quick 
perceptions,  and  tenderly  alive  to  the  importance 
of  religious  truth,  and  there  was  good  ground  to 
believe  that  she  not  unfrequently  enjoyed  much 
of  her  Heavenly  Father's  love,  and  a  sense  of 
the  Saviour's  presence. 

She  had  her  temptations,  her  trials,  and  con- 
flicts too ;  but  it  was  instructive,  even  to  those 
much  further  advanced,  to  mark  her  watchfulness 
and  her  conscientiousness.  Though,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers,  exceedingly  timid  and  reserved. 
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she  was  generally  very  lively  and  communicative ; 
and  once,  when,  as  she  thought,  she  had  made  a 
little  too  free  with  her  tongue,  she  checked  her- 
self, and  said  of  her  own  accord  to  a  dear  friend 
who  was  sitting  by,  "  Oh  !  I  wish  I  had  not 
talked  so  much,  just  now."  She  was  observed 
to  look  very  thoughtful  for  some  time,  a  few  tears 
gently  stealing  down  her  cheeks.  She  then 
cheerfully  resumed  her  work,  and  appeared 
happy. 

It  is  diiEcult  to  trace  the  early  religious  work- 
ings of  the  heart  of  childhood,  the  hidden  struggle 
between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong.  But  it 
is  beautiful  to  mark  the  conquest,  the  decided 
triumph  of  grace,  and  th^  brightness  of  that  eye 
that  has  looked  upon  it  within.  When  it  meets 
with  ready  sympathy,  and  is  encouraged  by 
parental  love,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  to  what 
extent  such  moments  are  blessed,  sometimes  as 
much  to  the  parent  as  the  child. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  Sarah  Dixon  kept  a 
journal ;  it  is  not  exactly  known  how  long.  But 
a  few  brief  extracts,  when  she  was  near  twelve 
years  old,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  She  had 
been  taught  to  know  the  duty  and  the  privilege 
of  prayer.  She  felt  much  attached  to  an  only 
brother,  a  little  younger  than  herself,  and  towards 
him  she  exercised  a  very  sisterly,  and  it  might  be 
said,  even  a  religious  care.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  given  some  uneasiness  to  his  dear 
parents,  she  notices  the  circumstance  in  her  little 
diary  with  touching  interest,  and  adds, — "  I  earn- 
estly pray  each  day  to  God,  that  he  may  make 
him  a  better  boy."  A  few  days  after,  she  records 
her  satisfaction  in  the  improvement  observable  in 
her  dear  brother,  and  expresses  her  "  hope  that 
God  would  prepare  him  for  the  work  designed." 

Fourth  month  13th,  1856.  "Before  breakfast 
I  read  Barth's  Bible  Stories  to  Calie  (her brother). 
We  went  to  meeting.  A  Friend  came  home  with 
us.  We  went  round  the  garden  before  dinner.  I 
love  the  Sabbath ;  all  seems  so  peaceful  and  quiet 
on  that  day;  the  birds  seem  to  thank  their 
Creator,  and  I  fancy  the  lark  ascends  to  heaven 
to  carry  the  tribute  of  praise  to  Him.  Afterwards, 
we  learnt  our  catechism  and  hymn." 

Being  disappointed  in  her  expectation  of  accom- 
panying her  parents  to  London,  she  writes, — 

Fifth  month  17th.  "  It  is  now  decided  for  me 
not  to  go  to  London  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
Father  and  mamma  both  think  the  sittings  will 
be  too  long  for  me.  I  will  endeavor  to  be  re- 
signed to  their  will,  and  that  of  my  God.  I  dare 
say  I  shall  be  very  happy." 

She  was  exceedingly  fond  of  flowers,  particu- 
larly wild  ones,  and,  for  her  years,  she  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  botany.  For 
a  child,  she  had  a  remarkable  habit  of  drawing 
instruction  from  inanimate  objects.  "  The  flowers 
do  not  repine  at  the  will  of  God,"  she  writes,  "as 
men  do,  but  take  either  sunsliine  or  rain,  and  are 
content  to  be  still.  Then,  let  us  copy  the  lilies, 
and  be  content  to  do  God's  will,  in  the  position  in 


which  he  has  placed  us.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
best,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  see  that  it  is 
so;  'for  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth, 
so  are  God's  ways  higher  than  our  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  than  our  thoughts." 

Not  many  months  after  this,  she  took  cold, 
succeeded  by  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Though 
much  better  during  the  summer  of  1857,  her 
anxious  parents  were  often  discouraged  by  her 
symptoms,  when  she  endeavored  to  cheer  them 
with  hopes  of  recovery,  and  always  seemed  to 
wish  to  make  the  best  of  every  ailment  and 
pain.  It  was  not  till  early  in  the  Eleventh 
month,  1857,  that  alarming  symptoms  came  on, 
and  she  became  doubtful  of  her  recovery.  She 
did  not  express  much,  but  she  bore  her  suffer- 
ings with  much  patience  and  resignation,  and  it 
was  evident  that  she  was  often  engaged  in  prayer. 

About  this  time,  she  was  much  comforted  by  a 
visit  from  a  dear  friend,  who  addressed  her  very 
encouragingly,  comparing  her  to  a  precious  lamb 
in  her  Saviour's  arms. 

A  few  days  before  her  death,  she  felt  dis- 
couraged, for  a  while,  in  looking  at  her  own 
unworthiness.  When  reminded  of  the  promise, 
to  all  who  believe  ii)  the  Lord  Jesus,  "though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow,"  she  appeared  quite  comforted,  and  from 
that  time  calm  and  composure  were  granted  to 
the  end. 

She  derived  great  comfort  and  enjoyment  from 
hearing  the  Scriptures  read,  and  only  a  few  hours 
before  the  last,  she  desired  her  father  to  read  the 
Bible  to  her.  Not  long  after,  she  gently  passed 
away. 

The  last  entry  in  her  diary  contains  the  follow- 
ing : — "  How  sweet  and  comforting  to  feel  we  have 
a  Father  kind  in  heaven." — Annual  Monitor. 


ON  THE  RISE  AND  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

BY  JOHN  KITCHIHG,  M.E.C.S. 

The  distingvishivg  Doctrines  of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  579.) 

The  first  great  principle  of  Quakerism  is  the 
recognition  of  the  immediate  action  of  Christ 
through  his  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  all 
men,  and  his  immediate  government  and  direc- 
tion of  his  own  Church,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
merely  humanly  appointed  ministers  and  media- 
tors; and  the  second  necessarily  flows  from  it, 
and  consists  in  the  duty  of  uncompromising 
obedience  to  the  will  of  Christ,  as  made  known 
either  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  or  by  the  imme- 
diate inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  first, 
which  may  properly  be  called  the  fundamental 
principle,  expresses  the  relations  of  Christ  to  his 
Church;  and  the  second  principle  expresses  the 
relations  of  the  Church  to  Christ.  Ihe  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  accepted  as  the  record  of  the 
revealed  will  of  God  expressed  in  human  lan- 
guage. 
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The  aim  of  a  disciple  of  Christ  must  be  to 
come  up,  not  only  in  outward  life  and  practice, 
but  in  the  inward  habitudes  of  his  mind,  to  the 
standard  set  before  him  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  first  step  towards  this  transformation  of  mind 
consists  in  accepting  the  government  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  an  effort  to  obey  his  will, 
and  to  act  conformably  to  it  in  the  general  tenor 
of  life,  even  when  circumstances  combine  to  pre- 
sent outward  and  formidable  obstacles. 

The  relation,  therefore,  which  the  disciples  of 
Christ  on  earth  must  maintain  towards  Him,  is 
that  of  loving,  obedient  children,  anzious  to 
know  his  will,  and  to  do  it,  and  whenever  his 
commands  are  clear  and  explicit,  to  admit  of  no 
expediency  or  temporising  with  difiiculties  or 
plausibilities,  but  to  follow  them  out,  regardless 
of  consequences,  right  to  the  end.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  Gi-od  can- 
not be  rendered  without  a  literal  fulfilment  of 
every  injunction  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, which  is  consonant  to  the  general  principle 
and  tenor  of  the  Gospel. 

Now  it  has  ever  been  regarded  that  the  Gof-pel 
dispensation  is  one  of  which  peace  and  brotherly 
love  should  especially  characterize  the  disciples : 
"  Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men"  were  the 
glorious  words  by  which  it  was  first  heralded  into 
the  world.  He  who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
whose  servants  "  must  not  strive,"  emphatically 
directed  them  also  to  love  their  enemies,  and  re- 
frain from  every  species  of  evil  retaliation.  The 
rudest  endeavor  to  carry  out  this  beautiful  and 
most  unworldly  feature  of  Christianity  required 
that  Friends  should  flatly  refuse  not  only  to  fight 
in  their  own  persons,  but  also  to  contribute  in 
any  avoidable  way  to  the  support  of  War. 

The  views  of  the  Society  on  this  subject  are 
well  expressed  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  Epistle  for  1744: — "And  as 
it  has  pleased  the  Lord,  by  the  breaking  forth  of 
the  glorious  light  of  his  Gospel,  and  the  shed- 
ding abroad  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  gather  us  to 
be  a  people  to  his  praise,  and  to  make  us  in  love, 
not  only  one  unto  another,  but  to  the  whole 
creation  of  God,  by  subjecting  us  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  it  behoveth  us  to 
hold  forth  the  ensign  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and 
by  our  patience  and  peaceable  behaviour  to  show 
that  we  walk  in  obedience  to  the  example  and 
precepts  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  who  hath 
commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  and  to  do  good 
even  to  them  that  hate  us.  Wherefore  we  en- 
treat all  who  profess  themselves  members  of  our 
Society,  to  be  faithful  to  that  ancient  testimony, 
borns  by  us  ever  since  we  were  a  people,  against 
bearing  of  arms  and  fighting — that,  by  a  conduct 
agreeable  to  our  profession,  we  may  demonstrate 
ourselves  to  be  real  followers  of  the  Messiah,  the 
peaceable  Saviour,  of  the  increase  of  whose 
government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end." 
(p.  218.) 


Other  passages  might  be  selected  like  the 
above  for  their  full  and  didactic  mode  of  expres- 
sion. So  early  as  1693,  however,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  issued  its  sentiments  on  this  important 
branch  of  their  Christian  convictions,  in  conse- 
quence of  learning  that  some  departure  from 
integrity  in  their  maintenance  had  taken  place. 
"  A  complaint  having  been  made  about  some 
shipmasters  (who  profess  the  truth,  and  are 
esteemed  Quakers)  carrying  guns  in  their  ships, 
supposing  thereby  to  defend  and  secure  both 
themselves  and  their  ships,  contrary  to  their 
former  principle  and  practice,  and  to  the  endan- 
gering their  own  and  other  lives  thereby ;  also 
giving  occasion  to  more  severe  hardships  and 
suff"erings  to  be  inflicted  on  such  Friends  as  are 
impressed  into  ships  of  war,  who  for  conscience' 
sake  cannot  fight  nor  destroy  men's  lives;  it  is, 
therefore,  recommended  to  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings  whereunto  such  shipmasters 
belong,  to  deal  with  them  in  God's  wisdom  and 
tender  love,  to  stir  them  up  and  awaken  their 
consciences,  that  they  may  seriously  consider 
how  they  injure  their  own  souls  in  so  doing,  and 
what  occasion  they  give  to  make  the  truth  and 
Friends  to  sufl'er  by  their  declension,  and  acting 
contrary  thereunto,  through  disobedience  and 
unbelief;  placing  their  security  in  that  which  is 
altogether  insecure  and  dangerous,  which  we  are 
really  sorry  for,  and  sincerely  desire  their  re- 
covery and  safety  from  destruction,  that  their 
faith  and  confidence  may  be  in  the  arm  and 
power  of  God."  (pp.  66,  7.) 

The  same  Divine  Master  who  enjoined  us  to 
love  our  enemies,  also  said,  "  Swear  not  at  all." 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  refrain  from  asking  if  any 
command  can  be  clearer.  And  yet  the  world 
says  we  may  swear,  and  even  Dr.  Tillotson 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  taking  an  oath.  Proceeding  upon  the  belief 
that  the  plain  precepts  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures are  intended  to  be  obeyed  to  the  letter, 
whenever  they  admit  of  a  general  application, 
and  are  in  strict  accordance  with  other  injunc- 
tions of  the  same  class,  Friends  believed  that 
they  were  required  to  abstain,  not  only  from 
profane  swearing,  but  from  the  use,  on  all  occa- 
sions, however  solemn,  of  oaths. 

The  consistent  carrying  out  of  this  view  ex- 
posed Friends  in  former  times  to  an  amount  of 
sufi"ering  and  persecution,  which  entitle  the  re- 
fusal to  swear  to  rank  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
testimonies  borne  to  the  authority  of  the  Gospel 
by  our  Society.  Others  which  may  have  also  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  progressive  advances 
of  the  Christian  disciple  in  the  divine  life,  but 
in  the  case  of  which  the  definition  and  boundary 
between  obedience  and  disobedience  are  not  so 
clear  as  in  the  two  just  described,  have  been  im- 
pressively felt  and  recommended  as  proofs  of 
that  spiritual  dedication,  into  which  a  close  ad- 
herence to  Christian  principle  would  lead. 

The  mind  of  Him  who  forbade  his  followers  to 
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call  one  another  father  and  master,  because  one 
is  our  Father  and  Master  who  is  in  heaven,  could 
not  approve  of  their  using  still  more  high-sound- 
ing and  pretentious  forms  of  address,  such  as 
were  often  used  by  men  towards  each  other. 
Friends,  therefore,  believed  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  avoid  the  use  of  hollow  compliments  and 
flattering  titles,  and  of  everything  inconsistent 
with  strict  truthfulness  and  plainness  of  speech, 
when  addressing  their  fellow-men,  and  particu- 
larly to  reject  every  appellation  which  implied 
a  difference  among  men  in  regard  to  spiritual 
authority,  or  to  importance  in  the  sight  of  God, 
or  which  trenched  in  the  least  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  Divine  Being  himself. 

The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  also  restrains  from 
following  the  capricious  and  vain  fashions  of  the 
world,  in  attire  and  style  of  living,  and  from 
everything  which  has  a  tendency  to  hinder  the 
spiritual  growth,  or  to  lead  away  from  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  Gospel  life  and  manners, 
and  promote  a  love  of  this  world  and  its  pleasures. 

This  broad  apprehension  of  Christian  duty,  as 
it  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  region  of  social 
and  domestic  life,  leads  in  those  who  seek  to  act 
up  to  it,  and  in  whom  the  openings  of  divine 
ligbt  gradually  increase  as  they  keep  closer  to  it, 
to  further  evidence  of  their  being  transformed  in 
their  minds,  and  being  less  and  less  conformed  to 
this  world.    In  a  society  embracing  a  great  num- 
ber of  individuals,  the  religious  experiences  of 
all  cannot  reach  precisely  to  the  same  standard, 
nor  can  all  attach  that  amount  of  value  to  any 
particular  scruple,  which  a  rigid  conscientious- 
ness may  occasion  in  others.    To  his  own  master 
every  one  standeth  or  falleth,  and  as  in  spiritual 
things  we  own  but  one  Master,  and  may,  there- 
fore, expect  to  be  led  to  manifest  in  our  life 
and  practice  some  common  signs  of  our  general 
allegiance;  still,  beyond  these  leading  marks  of 
our  common  dedication,  we  cannot  reasonably 
expect  a  specific  uniibrmity  in  minor  things. 
Although  our  Society  has  sometimes  been  sus- 
pected, and  even  accused,  of  attaching  an  undue 
importance  to  external  details,  and  of  mistaking 
in  some  degree  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified, 
a  reference  to  its  acknowledged  writings  shows 
that  it  has  wisely  abstained  from  any  attempt  to 
legislate  upon  other  than  the  broader  principles 
of  Christian  duty.    It  has  not  manifested  any 
desire  to  induce  individuals  to  run  before  their 
lamps,  but  that  they  should  keep  steadily  within 
their  light,  and  simply  follow  as  far  as  they  can  see. 
Many  other  testimonies  may  have  to  be  borne  by 
those  who  advance  far  in  the  spiritual  life,  but 
beyond  certain  rather  broad  limits,  these  testi- 
monies assume  rather  an  individual  than  a  gen- 
eral character.    And  here  the  Society  as  a  body 
has  been  content  to  leave  them. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


It  is  not  how  we  leave  our  children,  but  what 
we  leave  them. — Pcnn. 


REVIEW. 

CONFERENCE  OF  TEACHERS  IN  FKIENDS'  FIRST 
DAY  SCHOOLS, 

Held  in  Liverpool  on  the  24ih,  25(h  and  '26th  of  First 
month,  1859. 
(Concluded  from  page  581.) 

Third  da^  morning,  First  month  2bth. — On 
the  reassembling  of  the  Conference  on  Third-day 
morning,  a  paper  "  On  the  DifiBculties  in  the 
Formation  of  new  First-day  Schools,  and  the  best 
way  to  surmount  them,"  was  read  by  John  D. 
Swinborn,  of  London. 

A  paper  by  a  teacher  of  the  school  for  girls  at 
Bristol  on  "  The  Authority  and  Influence  of 
First-day  School  Teachers,"  was  then  present- 
ed to  the  Conference.  The  interesting  views 
of  the  nature  of  the  authority  which  should  be 
exercised,  and  of  the  influences  which  should  be 
exerted,  brought  forward  by  the  writer  of  this 
essay,  were  generally  approved. 

Thomas  Crosfield,  of  Liverpool,  and  John  Hall 
Thorp,  of  Leeds,  having  each  read  a  paper  on 
the  Formation  of  Bunds  of  Hope  in  connexicn 
with  First-da^/  Schools,  the  subject  of  the  temper- 
ance movement  in  this  particular  relation  was 
opt  ned  for  discussion.  It  appeared  that  the  teach- 
ers had  very  generally  felt  the  great  importance 
of  promoting  habits  of  sobriety  amongst  their 
scholars,  and  that  in  several  schools  Bands  of 
Hope  had  been  formed.  Suggestions  for  the 
more  efficient  conducting  of  these  societies  were 
ofi'ered  to  the  Conference.  The  following  minute 
will,  at  the  same  time,  show  that  the  meeting 
was  desirous  that  great  condescension  should  be 
exercised  towards  those  teachers  who  may  not  be 
able  to  unite  in  the  total  abstinence  movement, 
and  that  the  Bands  of  Hope  should  not  be  made 
a  necessary  part  of  the  school  organization  : — 

"  Two  papers,  one  by  Thomas  Crosfield  of  Liv- 
erpool, and  the  other  by  John  H.  Thorp,  of  Leeds, 
on  the  formation  of  Bands  of  Hope  in  connexion 
with  our  First-day  Schools, have  been  read.  Some 
of  the  efi'orts  which  are  made  by  our  teachers  in 
their  various  schools,  to  promote  the  important 
object  of  Temperance  amongst  their  scholars  have 
been  described.  This  Conference  commends  the 
question  to  the  consideration  of  our  teachers 
everywhere,  desiring  that  they  may  find  means  of 
promoting  it,  with  condescension  to  the  views  of 
those  who  difler  from  them,  as  to  the  exact  means 
to  be  employed,  and  without  introducing  any  ele- 
ment of  discord  amongst  the  teachers." 

The  subjectof  lieuards  and Fmiishmcntsha.\mg 
been  introduced,  the  following  papers  were  read  : 
"  A  few  Thoughts  on  the  Principle  of  Bewards," 
by  a  teacher  at  Leeds ;  "  Observations  on  the 
Practice  of  giving  Rewards  in  Schools  in  general, 
and  First-day  Schools  in  particular,"  by  a  teacher 
at  Bristol ;  "  On  Corporal  Punishments,"  by 
Theodore  Fry  ;  and  another  on  the  same  subject,  by 
a  teacher  at  Bristol.  The  author  of  the  first  paper 
admitted  the  souudnessof  the  principle  of  rewards, 
but  dissented  from  the  usual  mode  of  administer- 
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ing  them  •  the  writer  of  the  second  regarded  all 
rewards  as  a  species  of  bribery,  and  as  therefore 
unlawful ;  Theodore  Fry  explained  the  difficulty 
in  which  the  superintendents  of  First-day  schools 
are  placed  in  dealing  with  cases  of  extreme  and 
continued  insubordination,  and  maintained  that 
the  calm  and  judicious  infliction  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment might,  in  rare  exceptional  instances,  be 
a  less  evil  than  dismissal  from  the  school ;  whilst 
the  fourth  essay  was  directed  against  the  use, 
under  any  circumstances,  of  such  punishment  in 
our  schools,  and  condemned  ths  practice  as  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  morality. 

The  question  raised  in  the  last  two  papers  was 
discussed  at  some  length.  It  was  stated  that  in 
most  of  the  schools  corporal  punishment  is  whol- 
ly unknown,  and  the  prevalent  judgment  of 
Friends  present  is  expressed  in  the  subjoined 
minute.  A  few  individuals  were  however,  wil- 
ling to  admit  the  possible  use,  in  rare  and  pecu- 
liar cases,  of  some  form  of  corporal  punishment. 
At  a  subsequent  sitting,  a  letter  from  John  Ford 
of  York  was  read,  in  which  he  strongly  urged 
upon  all  teachers  the  duty  of  administering  the 
discipline  of  their  schools  only  in  the  spirit  of  love. 

It  was  remarked  by  Joseph  Thorp,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  important  difference  of  opinion  on  the  sub 
ject  in  the  meeting,  and  that  the  precise  nature 
of  the  discipline  used  might  safely  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  various  bodies  of  teachers. 

"  In  reference  to  the  two  papers  on  corporal 
punishment  read  at  the  former  sitting,  a  full  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place,  and  the  subject  has  been 
considered  in  various  lights.  This  Conference 
cannot  recommend  the  practice,  believing  that  in 
almost  all  instances  a  kind  discipline,  wisely  ad- 
ministered in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  will  be 
found  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The 
subject  of  rewards  has  also  been  under  considera- 
tion." 

J .  S.  Fry  then  read  a  paper,  "  On  the  Prepara- 
tion of  Scripture  Lessons."  He  recommended 
the  general  study  of  subjects  bearing  upon  the 
inttirpretation  and  illustration  of  Scripture,  and 
offered  some  hints  on  the  mode  of  giving  Scrip- 
ture lessons. 

Several  Friends  expressed  their  concurrence 
with  the  paper,  but  desired  that  no  undue  reliance 
might  be  placed  on  commentaries  and  similar 
works.  The  need  of  a  humble  and  prayerful 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  was  also  advert- 
ed to. 

The  pi'oceedings  of  the  evening  were  concluded 
by  the  reading  of  a  valuable  practical  paper,  "  On 
the  Conduct  of  Juvenile  Classes,"  by  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  jun.,  of  Manchester. 

On  4th  day  the  teachers  of  the  school  at  Leeds 
introduced  the  very  important  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  bringing  First-day  scholars  to  Friends' 
meetings  for  worship.  A  paper  by  Frederick 
Fryer  was  read,  and  also  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Harvey.  Both  these  Friends  suggested  that  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  scholars  might  with  advantage  be  kept 
in  the  school-room,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  and  occupied  with  religious  instruction 
of  a  suitable  character,  instead  of  going  into  the 
meeting  for  worship  ;  viewing  such  an  arrange- 
ment only  as  "  the  best  practical  solution  of  a  very 
difficult  question."  The  Conference  was  informed 
that  at  Bradford  the  proposed  plan  had  been  tried, 
with  apparently  good  results. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  embarrassing  circumstances 
which  surround  the  whole  question  were  careful- 
ly considered.  The  lamentable  neglect  of  pub- 
lic worship  by  the  working  classes,  whilst  it  forms 
an  obstacle  to  the  regular  attendance  of  their 
children,  is  also  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
every  effort  to  introduce  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  suggestion  of  a  separate  religious  opportuni- 
ty offers  some  obvious  advantages ;  but  it  appeared 
to  many  Friends  to  be  somewhat  of  a  compromise 
of  our  principles  on  the  great  question  of  public 
worship.  The  teachers  of  those  schools  in 
which  the  children  are  taken  to  meeting,  did  not 
seem  willing,  for  the  most  part,  to  make  any 
change  in  their  practice.  Upon  the  whole  it  was 
clearly  the  judgtnentofthe  Conference  that  teach- 
ers should  be  encouraged  to  take  their  scholars 
to  Friends'  meetings,  where  suitable  arrange- 
ments can  be  made.  An  exception  was, however, 
made  in  the  case  of  older  scholars  ;  whom  it  was 
thought  proper  to  leave  to  their  own  discretion ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  no  rule  could  be  laid  down 
applicable  to  all  our  schools,  defining  the  precise 
age,  or  other  circumstances,  which  should  entitle 
them  to  this  liberty.    The  minute  ran  thus  . — 

"The  important  and  difficult  subject  of  the 
propriety  of  taking  our  scholars  to  Friends'  meet- 
ings for  worship,  has  been  fully  considered  by  this 
Conference,  in  connexion  with  minutes  from  the 
teachers'  meetings  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  and 
a  paper  by  Frederick  Fryer,  of  Leeds.  Sugges- 
tions have  been  made  to  substitute  religious  in- 
struction in  the  school-room  for  the  attendance  at 
Friends'  meetings,  a  practice  which  has  for  a 
short  time  been  used  in  one  of  our  schools.  Not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  connected  with  their 
attendance  at  meeting,  and  the  sacrifice  it  in- 
volves on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  this  Confer- 
ence is  prepared  to  encourage  our  teachers  to 
take  to  meeting  those  scholars  whose  age  and 
other  circumstances  render  them  rightly  amena- 
ble to  the  control  of  the  teachers  in  this  respect." 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  subject,  a  paper 
entitled  "  A  few  Thoughts  on  Motives  for  Teach- 
ing," by  a  Friend  engaged  in  the  Birmingham 
School  for  Girls,  was  read. 

The  two  subjects  referred  to  in  the  subjoined 
minutes  were  afterwards  briefly  discufsed. 

"  The  question  '  What  is  the  most  efficient  plan 
of  visiting  our  Scholars  ?  '  proposed  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Bristol  School,  has  been  dis- 
cussed. It  is  the  general  opinion  that  each 
teacher  should  systematically  visit  his  own  scholars 
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at  their  houses  where  circumstances  permit." 

"  The  teachers  of  the  School  at  York  have 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Conference  '  The 
Importance  of  endeavorinj;  to  promote  the  Home 
Education  of  our  Scholars/  and  the  subject  has 
obtained  some  consideration  at  this  time." 

Thomas  Satterthwaite,  of  Bolton,  proceeded  to 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  service  for  Heads  of  Fam- 
ilies in  First-day  Schools."  He  regretted  the 
fact  that  our  schools  are  to  so  large  an  extent 
left  to  the  management  of  young  people  previous 
to  their  marriage  and  settlement  in  life,  and 
thought  that  the  heads  of  families  should  not  re- 
gard themselves  as  excused  from  a  service  for 
which  he  believed  them  to  be  peculiarly  fitted. 
He  suggested  that  their  own  children  might 
be  taken  to  school,  and  receive  instruction  with 
the  other  scholars. 

After  this  subject  had  been  disposed  of,  and 
some  routine  business  transacted,  an  opportunity 
was  aiforded  for  general  observations  by  any 
Friends  who  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
After  some  other  Friends  had  addressed  the  Con- 
ference, Joseph  Thorp  made  a  few  concluding 
remarks,  referring  to  the  need,  that,  in  all  our 
labors  for  the  good  of  others,  we  should  not  neg- 
lect our  own  hearts,  and  that  we  should  endeavor 
diligently  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  constant  and 
earnest  prayer.  The  precious  moments  of  the 
Christian's  life  should  not  any  of  them  be  wasted. 
He  recommended  the  practice  of  early  rising,  be- 
lieving that  many  Christians  sustain  much  loss 
from  the  neglect  of  it. 

A  time  of  silence,  broken  by  the  voice  of  prayer, 
formed  a  solemn  close  to  the  deeply  interesting 
proceedings  of  this  Conference.  The  serious  at- 
tention which  marked  all  the  sittings  was  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  earnestness  of  purpose  which 
had  drawn  our  friends  together;  and  the  high, 
yet  sober  tone  of  religious  feeling  which  prevailed 
was  instructive  to  all  present. 

The  concluding  minute  was  as  follows  : — 

"In  concluding  the  business  of  the  Conference, 
we  would  record  our  thankful  belief,  that  our 
meetino;  together  has  not  been  unattended  with 
the  Divine  favor.  In  separating  from  one  ano- 
ther, we  trust  that  all  who  have  been  present 
will  return  to  the  scenes  of  their  labors,  strength- 
ened to  perform  them  with  increasing  diligence, 
in  fuller  dependence  on  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  in  the  love  of  Christ." — London 
Friend. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
GEORGE  WASHINGt6n  WALKER. 

The  Hobart  Town  (Van  Dienian's  Land)  pa- 
pers announced  the  decease  of  our  friend  George 
W.  Walker,  a  beloved  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
belonging  to  the  meeting  established  in  that 
distant  locality.  He  was  formerly  a  resident  of 
New  Ca.stle,  England.  When  our  friend  James 
Backhouse  felt  it  required  of  him  to  pay  a  reli- 
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gious  visit  to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Southern  Africa,  G.  W.  Walker  be- 
lieved himself  called  on  to  accompany  him  in 
this  extensive  engagement.  They  sailed  in  the 
9th  month,  1881,  and  spent  nine  years  in  their 
arduous  labors.  The  peculiar  trials  attendant  on 
this  service  may  be  easily  conceived.  New 
South  Wales  was  still  a  penal  colony,  to  which 
convicts  were  transported  in  large  numbers.  The 
vices  of  such  a  settlement  were  added  to  that 
license  which  is  too  apt  to  be  freely  indulged  in 
when  men  are  far  separated  from  the.restraints 
of  home.  To  the  vilest  of  these  unhappy  out- 
casts, our  friends  were  called  to  preach  "the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ" — and  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  their  labor  was  not 
in  vain.  While  thus  engaged,  they  were  cheer- 
ed by  the  arrival  of  Daniel  Wheeler  and  his  son 
Charles,  on  their  way  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
In  company  with  these  beloved  friends  they 
sailed  from  Hobart  Town  in  the  Henry  Freeling, 
and  were  landed  at  the  penal  settlement  of  Nor- 
folk Island,  to  visit  the  prisoners  there  confined. 
The  account  which  is  given  by  James  Backhouse 
of  their  labors  among  these  unhappy  men  is  full 
of  interest.  On  their  return  to  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  and  in  the  other  countries  which  they 
visited,  beside  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  they 
appear  to  have  been  very  usefully  engaged  in 
promoting  temperance  and  Bible  societies.  In 
all  these  labors  George  W.  Walker  was  con- 
spicuously and  earnestly  occupied.  Leaving 
Australia  in  the  fall  of  1838,  nearly  two  years 
were  spent  in  the  Mauritius  and  Southern  Africa. 
At  the  close  of  these  labors  George  W.  Walker 
parted  from  his  beloved  friend,  and  in  the  9th 
month,  1840,  embarked  for  Hobart  Town,  where 
he  had  long  believed  it  would  be  right  for  him 
to  settle.  The  extracts  which  follow  are  taken 
from  a  notice  of  the  deceased,  in  one  of  the 
Hobart  Town  papers,  and  show  the  estimate 
which  his  fellow-citizens  had  formed  of  his  charac- 
ter and  labors : — 

"  A  man  beloved  in  life  for  his  works  of  faith 
and  philanthropy,  now  honored  though  lamented 
in  death,  and  whose  memory  will  be  cherished 
by  the  generation  which  he  served,  and  by  many 
who  will  rise  up  '  to'  call  him  blessed.'  For  of 
him  it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  Patriarch,  '  When 
the  ear  heard  him,  then  it  blessed  him ;  and 
when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness ;  because  he 
delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  f;itherless, 
and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  bless- 
ing of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon 
him ;  and  he  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing 
for  joy.  He  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed 
him ;  he  was  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  to  the 
lame :  he  was  a  father  to  the  poor ;  and  the 
cause  which  he  knew  not  he  searched  out.' 

"  Deceased  was  for  some  years  identified  with 
the  social  and  moral  progress 'of  this  colony,  and 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  various  institutions  of 
the  day.    As  a  member  and  minister  of  the  So- 
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ciety  of  Friends,  his  earnest  piety,  consistent 
example,  conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  and  characteristic  sympathy  for  the  cause 
of  education,  endeared  him  to  the  members  of 
his  own  religious  community  as  well  as  to  his 
fellow-townsmen  generally.  The  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Friends  held  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber last,  was  distinguished  by  the  wisdom  and 
fervor  of  his  counsels,  and  by  his  wonted  zeal 
for  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  true  religion. 
A  wide  gap  indeed  will  be  caused  by  the  decease 
of  this  true  Friend;  but  while  the  tear  of  sym- 
pathy will  be  elicited  by  this  visitation,  the  faith 
of  the  Christian  will  thankfully  and  trustfully 
suggest  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  Divine 
Being,  who  '  buries  his  laborers,  but  carries  on 
his  work.' 

"  The  Bible  Society  was  dear  to  his  heart ;  he 
has  worked  hard  for  its  promotion,  and  his  fel- 
low-committee-men will  long  remember  his  judi- 
cious and  salutary  advice  and  suggestions  with 
reference  to  the  management  and  advancement 
of  the  Society's  operations.  For  some  years  his 
establishment  in  Liverpool  street  was  the  depot 
for  the  Society's  publications,  and  when  he  ceased 
to  be  the  Depositary,  his  interest  in  the  business 
never  failed ;  in  the  recent  arrangements  for  a 
change  of  premises  for  the  depot,  Mr.  Walker 
took  an  active  part,  and  to  his  energy  and  coun- 
sel, the  success  of  the  negotiations  is  in  a  great 
measure  attributable.  He  was  equally  fervent 
in  behalf  of  the  Tract  Society,  whose  depot  is 
held  at  the  same  establishment ;  and,  as  was 
lately  remarked  by  a  citizen,  perhaps  there  was 
not  another  person  in  the  colony  who  had  dis- 
tributed so  many  religious  and  moral  tracts  as 
Mr.  Walker.  In  these  respects,  it  may  be  said, 
'his  works  do  follow  him,' and  his  unwavering 
ardor  in  promoting  Bible  and  Tract  circulation, 
affords  an  influential  example  to  survivors  to  'go 
and  do  likewise.' 

"  As  is  well  known,  G-eorge  Washington  Walker 
was  a  staunch  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Tem- 
perance Cause.  For  many  years  he  was  its  un- 
flinching and  consistent  advocate,  and  his  influ- 
ence was  largely  exerted  in  the  discouragement 
of  those  drinking  habits,  which  are  the  bane  of 
any  community,  and  which,  in  many  instances, 
have  debased  and  pauperised  the  productive 
classes,  dethroned  intellect,  and  caused  prema- 
ture death. 

"  The  Hobart  Town  Savings'  Bank,  or,  as  it 
ased  to  be  frequently  termed,  '  Mr.  Walker's 
Bank,'  owes  its  origin  to  a  few  individuals,  of 
whom  Mr.  Walker  was  at  the  time  a  prominent 
one,  and  under  his  management,  it  has  flourished 
exceedingly.  Mr.  Walker's  aptitude  for  finance, 
his  scrupulous  punctuality,  and  his  characteristic 
precision  in  all  matters  with  which  he  had  to  do, 
rendered  him  a  fitting  Director  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. The  amount  of  prosperity  to  which  the 
Savings'  Bank  attained,  will  be  seen  by  the 
large  number  of  depositors  and  of  deposits,  and 
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by  the  handsome  building  now  in  the  course  of 
erection  in  Murray  street,  on  the  site  of  the  Old 
Gaol,  for  the  Bank  premises,  in  the  progress  and 
completion  of  which  he  took  a  thorough  interest; 
that  he  should  not  have  lived  to  see  the  building 
finished,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Providence, 
which,  while  they  bafile  human  expectations, 
bespeak  acquiescence  and  entire  resignation  on 
the  part  of  erring,  short-sighted  man. 

"  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  Mr.  Walker,  who  took  a  lead  in 
every  thing  that  was  calculated  to  benefit  the 
community,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  lamented 
decease,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one 
of  the  Auditors  of  the  same  ;  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  High  School,  besides  an 
official  in  various  other  societies." 

George  W.  Walker  had  married  in  Hobart 
Town,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  large  family  of 
children.  He  died  in  his  60th  year.  His 
funeral  was  largely  attended  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  including  the  ministers  of  nearly  all  the 
religious  denominations,  who  united  in  this  mark 
of  respect  to  one  who  had  so  long  and  so  zealous- 
ly labored  for  the  good  of  the  community,  of 
which  he  was  a  member. 

"  At  the  grave,  prayer  was  offered,  and  short 
addresses  given  by  Friends,  after  solemn  pause, 
as  is  customary  among  the  Friends.  The  whole 
service  was  very  affecting,  and,  pervading  the 
vast  assemblage,  were  sentiments  of  affectionate 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved,  and  of  chastened 
sorrow  at  the  dispensation,  by  which  one  so  esti- 
mable and  so  useful  has  been  taken  from  our 
midst." 


THE  HUMAN  EYE.  - 

As  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism,  the  world  no- 
where furnishes  such  a  beautiful  and  complex 
piece  of  machinery  in  so  small  a  space.  It  is  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  human  system.  Almost 
every  tissue  of  the  body  is  here  represented ; 
muscle,  ligament,  gland,  serous,  mucous,  and 
fatty  tissues,  hair,  follicles,  nerves,  blood-vessels 
and  fluids;  besides  it  furnishes  some  wonderful 
examples  of  divine  providence  and  omniscience, 
of  which  no  other  part  of  the  body  affords  such 
exact  illustration.  We  have  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  pulley ;  the  retina,  that  mirror  in 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  upon  which  all  external 
images  are  depicted,  and  that  astonishing  power 
of  adjustment,  by  which  that  distinct  image  is 
formed  upon  it,  whether  it  be  6  inches  or  6  miles 
off;  the  colored  pigment  to  absorb  the  super- 
fluous rays ;  the  sensitive  iris,  that  beautiful  cur- 
tain which  raises  and  lowers,  adapting  itself  to 
the  light  which  is  afforded ;  and  when  we  add 
the  cornea,  which  gives  stability  and  strength  to 
the  organ ;  the  vitreous  humor  with  which  it  is 
filled;  the  external  defences ;  the  arched  brow, 
crowned  with  that  hairy  ridge  which  prevents 
substances  from  rolling  into  it,  and  the  lashes 
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whicli  throw  them  oS  us  they  reach  it;  and  the 
canal  by  which  the  tears  are  conveyed  away  after 
having  performed  their  intelligent  office — the 
work  of  lubricating  the  eye;  we  shall  perceive 
that  all  nature's  laboratory  has  been  exhausted 
to  produce  this  wonderful  organ. — Dr.  Clarke. 


FKIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  28,  1859. 

The  London  Conference  and  the  British 
Friend. — In  the  last  number  of  the  British 
Friend,  we  find  the  subjoined  remarks  on  the 
propositions  which  the  Conference  in  London 
agreed  to  recommend  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  spirit  and  tendency  of 
these  remarks  justly  rebuke  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  this  country  to  inculcate  the 
idea  that  Friends  in  England  were  about  "  to  en- 
courage their  members  to  adopt  the  fashionable 
dress  and  manners,  and  the  complimentary  lan- 
guage and  titles  of  a  vain  world,  and  to  promote 
"  mixed  marriages,"  that  is,  to  allow  our  members 
to  marry  those  connected  with  other  religious 
societies.  Such  an  idea  was  not  justified  by  the 
language  of  the  Yorkshire  proposition,  which 
suggested  "  such  alteration  in  the  existing  rules  as 
would  enable  Monthly  Meetings,  under  suitable 
provision,  to  allow  marriages  to  be  solemnized  in 
our  meetings  for  worship,  after  the  manner  of 
Friends,  by  persons  who  profess  with  Friends  and 
attend  our  religious  meetings,  one  only  of  the 
contracting  partiesbeing  a  member  of  the  Society; 
and  also  of  marriages  between  persons  who  pro- 
fess with  Friends  and  attend  our  religious  meet- 
ings, neither  of  the  contracting  parties  being 
members  of  the  Society." 

Our  readers  may  more  clearly  understand  the 
remarks  that  relate  to  the  proposed  change  in  the 
Fourth  query,  by  our  placing  the  words  of  the 
query  before  them,  as  follow:  "Do  Friends  en- 
deavor, by  example  and  precept,  to  train  up  their 
children,  servants,  and  those  under  their  care,  in 
a  religious  life  and  conversation  consistent  with 
our  Christian  profession,  and  in  plainness  of 
speech,  behaviour  and  apparel ?"  The  proposi- 
tion recommended  by  the  Conference  was  simply 
to  omit  from  the  query  the  words  which  we  have 
itulicised,  and  transfer  to  the  advices  annually 
read  in  Monthly  and  Preparative  iMeetings,  an 
expression  of  the  views  of  Friends  on  the  sub- 
jects referred  to  in  the  omitted  clause. 
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"  In  thus  once  more  brinoiner  forward  these 
questions,"  says  the  British  Friend,  "  we  have  no 
intention  to  discuss  them,  but  very  briefly  to  state 
our  opinion  as  to  their  present  position.  First, 
then,  in  reference  to  the  Yorkshire  proposition, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  it  in- 
volves any  infraction  of  princij^le.  We  would 
assuredly  prefer  that  the  contracting  parties  were 
not  only  realli/,  but  ostensibly  more  on  a  par  than 
the  proposition  requires;  still  we  must  distinctly 
note  that  it  does  not  contemplate  to  provide  for 
'  mixed  marriages,'  the  parties  being  always  njore 
or  less  in jjrofession  with  Friends.  If  we  have  less 
objection  to  one  clause  of  the  proposition  than 
another,  it  is  to  the  second.  Society  privileges  are 
already  freely  accorded  to  such  as  are  only  of  the 
persuasion, and-we  see  no  good  reason  why  the  one 
claimed  for  this  class  by  the  proposition  should 
be  withheld,  the  granting  of  it  being  guarded 
from  involving  the  Society  in  any  responsibility. 
To  allow  the  marriages  of  those  who  are  only  of 
our  persuasion,  no  way  implicates  the  Society 
any  more  than  permitting  their  interment  in  the 
Society's  grounds,  or  registering  the  births  of 
their  children. 

"Secondly. — In  relation  to  the  Fourth  Query, 
we  may  avow,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  our  not 
having  been  able  to  see  that  any  sacrifice  of 
principle  is  implied  by  the  omission  of  the  latter 
clause.  ******* 

"  In  the  event  of  the  "Yearly  Meeting  adopting 
the  recommendation  of  the  Conference,  in  regard 
to  the  fourth  query,  we  confess  we  do  not  share 
in  the  fears  which  some  have  expressed,  that 
Friends  will  merge  into  the  world  and  cease  to  be 
outwardly  recognizable.  We  have  no  fear  of  such 
a  result.  We  woidd  it  might  be  so — not  by 
Friends  continuing  to  change,  but  by  others  be- 
coming settled  in  plainness  and  simplicity,  of 
which,  alas,  we  fear  there  is  little  chance.  As 
the  worldly  mind  has  been,  such  is  it  likely  to 
remain;  so  that  if  Friends  keep  true  to  their 
principles,  the  world  ivill  make  them  peculiar. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  say  we  have  ever 
been  altogether  satisfied  with  the  query  now 
under  consideration.  The  object  which  the 
Yearly  Meeting  had  originally  in  view,  was  to 
obtain  information  how  far  our  members  main- 
tained 'a  religious  life  and  conversation  consist- 
ent with  our  Christian  profession,'  in  its  vj)rious 
branches,  or  particulars;  and,  therefore,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  one  all  comprehensive  inquiry,  such 
as  the  Fourth  Query,  was  not  called  for ;  had  it 
been  sufficient  of  itself,  why  have  so  many  more? 
Or,  needing  these,  why  retain  the  Fourth,  seeing 
they  are  in  detail  what  it  is  in  general.  Instead, 
therefire,  of  what  the  Conference  recommend, 
it  would  seem  fully  as  appropriate  to  supersede 
the  general  instead  of  the  particular  clause  of 
the  Query,  and  then  we  might  read  thus:  '  Are 
Friends  studious  to  keep  to  truth  and  simplicity 
in  speech,  attire,  and  manner  of  living,  in  testi- 
mony against  the  vain  fashions  of  the  world;  and 
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do  parents  inculcate  the  same  by  precept  upon 
their  families?' 

"We  may  just  add,  that  the  cause  of  Truth 
and  the  good  of  the  Church  may  be  promoted, 
is  what  we  earnestly  desire  from  the  conclusions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  of  our  coming  anniver- 
sary." 


The  African  Slave-trade. — The  rapid 
growth  of  crime,  and  the  paralyzing  effects  of  a 
participancy  in  its  fruits,  have  been  remarkably 
illustrated  by  the  change  of  public  sentiment  in 
the  South  and  by  the  apathy  of  the  North,  in 
reference  to  the  actual  re-opening  of  the  African 
slave  trade.  An  instance  of  this  apathy  may  be 
found  in  the  recent  refusal  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  at  an  Annual  Meeting  in  New  York,  to 
adopt  a  resolution,  "  That  the  publication  during 
the  present  year  of  any  well-written  pamphlet  or 
tract,  which  may  be  offered  to  the  Publishing 
Committee,  calculated  to  arouse  and  concentrate 
the  religious  sentiment  of  all  Christian  men 
against  the  slave-trade,  and  set  forth  its  great 
wickedness  before  the  nation,  will  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Society." 

One  of  the  most  prominent  speakers,  alarmed 
at  the  position  in  which  the  rejection  of  this  res- 
olution placed  the  Society,  said  he  thought  they 
were  getting  into  a  narrow  place.  He  was  sorry 
to  see  the  Society  lay  upon  the  table  the  resolu- 
tion in  relation  to  that  accursed  traffic,  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade.  In  this  nineteenth  century,  af- 
ter the  noble  efforts  of  such  men  as  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce,  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  Society  hes- 
itate to  discuss  it.  He  agreed  with  those  gen- 
tlemen who  desired  to  put  an  end  to  the  discus- 
sion on  Southern  Slavery,  but,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  African  slave-trade,  he  was  sorry  to  see 
American  clergymen  hesitate — he  was  sorry  to 
see  American  citizens  hesitate.  He  therefore 
proposed  a  resolution,  which  was  opposed  but  fi- 
nally adopted,  as  follows : — "  That  this  Society, 
in  laying  the  preceding  resolution  on  the  table, 
have  not  come  to  this  conclusion  from  any  hesita- 
tion in  relation  to  the  sin  of  the  African  slave- 
trade,  or  the  great  wickedness  of  reviving  this  in- 
iquitous traffic  in  any  form." 

jSTotwithstanding  the  passage  of  this  resolution, 
it  was  evident  from  the  general  proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  that  a  strong  aversion  existed  against 
any  agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade. 
One  of  the  members  said  he  was  satisfied  that  God 
told  Moses,  if  the  Children  of  Israel  wanted  slaves. 
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they  were  to  go  and  buy  them  of  the  heathen,  and, 
continued  he,  if  it  was  right  then,  why  is  it  not 
right  now  ? 

Tlie  New  York  Evening  Post  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  these  proceedings  : — 

"The  slave  trade,  they  seemed  to  admit,  was  a 
very  bad  thing ;  but  what  had  a  society  formed 
for  the  '  circulation  of  evangelical  truth'  to  do 
with  the  discussion  of  a  barely  possible  or  con- 
tingent evil  ? 

"  We  have  a  correspondent  at  New  Orleans,  a 
resident  of  forty  years'  standing,  whose  means  of 
arriving  at  a  khowledge  of  what  is  passing  is 
quite  as  good  as  any  possessed  by  the  speakers  of 
the  Tract  Society,  who  holds  to  a  different  opin- 
ion. He  informs  us  that  African  slaves  are 
landed  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  IMexico, 
and  that  he  has  conversed  with  persons  who 
have  seen  as  many  as  six  hundred  landed  at  a 
time.  He  encloses  slips  from  the  New  Orleans 
papers,  announcing  clearances  for  the  Congo 
river,  Africa,  and  he  also  sends  us  a  paragraph 
from  the  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Sun,  of  the  21st  of 
April,  describing  some  of '  the  latest  importations 
of  Congo  negroes.'  'They  are  very  much,'  says 
the  Smi,  'like  the  common  plantation  negro — 
the  only  difference  observable  being  that  their 
hair  does  not  kink  after  the  manner  of  the 
southern  darkey,  while  their  feet  are  very  small, 
with  high  instep,  and  well  shaped.  Some  of 
the  younger  of  these  negroes  are  very  large  of 
their  age,  and  are  destined  to  attain  a  full  growth. 
They  all  will  make  first-rate  field  hands,  being 
easily  taught  to  perform  any  kind  of  manual 
service.  Their  docility  is  remarkable,  and  their 
aptitude  in  imitating  the  manners  and  customs 
of  those  among  whom  they  are  thrown  is  equal- 
ly so.' 

"Our  correspondent  might  have  referred,  in 
connection  with  this  paragraph,  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  several  Mississippi  planters  published  in 
the  Enterprise  (Miss.)  Wcel-h  News  of  the  14th 
of  April,  and  copied  into  this  paper  about  a  week 
since,  offering  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  a 
head  for  every  thousand  African  negroes  landed 
on  the  Gulf  coast. 

"  It  is  very  clear  that  these  gentlemen  do  not 
consider  the  slave  trade  an  abstraction  ;  no  sane 
man  will  advertise  to  pay  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  catching  abstractions  ;  but  they 
are  in  earnest  about  the  matter,  and  when  we 
read  in  the  New  Orleans  prints  :  '  Cleared  yester- 
day, the  bark  Laura,  Lustie,  for  Congo  river,'  we 
know  what  it  means.  The  ship-owners  and  mas- 
ters of  the  mercantile  marine  will  heed  the  tempt- 
ing offers  addressed  to  them,  and  we  may  soon 
expect  to  see  it  chronicled :  'Arrived  last  evening, 
the  bark  Laura,  Lustie,  from  Congo  river,  with 
six  hundred  prime  negroes,  in  good  condition.' 
Now  that  it  has  been  determined  by  the  United 
States  authorities  that  they  will  wink  at  this  form 
of  piracy,  the  perpetrators  of  it  will  have  no  oc- 
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casion  to  land  their  cargoes  on  the  desert  islands 
or  unfrequented  parts  of  the  coasts,  and  theyj 
may  steer  boldly  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

"  Not  only  is  the  slave  trade  in  active  opera- 
tion, but  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  it  appears  to 
be  gathering  strength  and  consistency.  No  jour- 
nal at  the  South  is  more  ably  conducted  or  has 
more  influence  than  the  Mobile  Register.  Mr. 
Forsyth,  our  late  Minister  to  Mexico,  was  the 
editor,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  is  so  still,  and  the 
Register  openly  vindicates  the  necessity  of  open- 
ing the  trade  with  Africa.  It  is  the  only  salva- 
tion of  the  South,  it  says,  while  the  discussion 
of  all  other  prominent  political  topics  is  non- 
sense."   Here  are  the  words  : — 

'  Except  as  a  question  of  constitutional  honor 
and  etiquette,  that  great  bugbear  of  squatter 
sovereignty  itself  is  a  myth,  without  bodily  form 
or  possible  advantage  to  the  South;  for,  construe 
it  as  you  may,  legislate  upon  it  where  you  choose, 
and  at  last  slavery  will  not  gain  one  foot  of  ter- 
ritory by  it.  The  settlement  and  population  of 
new  territories  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  not  of 
abstruse  speculation.  We  have  wasted  a  vast 
deal  of  time  and  energy  at  the  South  in  a  contest 
that  we  were  not  prepared  to  enter  upon.  Kan- 
gas  shows  how  bootless  was  such  a  struggle,  and 
why  ?  because  we  cannot  people  a  country  with 
blacks  or  whites  without  a  people  to  do  it  with, 
and  the  simple  truth  is,  the  South  has  not  the 
black  labor  to  spare  for  any  such  enterprise. 

'  We  cannot  hold  our  own  in  such  a  race  until 
we  increase  the  slave  population,  and  that  can 
only  be  done  with  effective  rapidity  by  transfer- 
ring them  from  the  great  hive  of  barbarian 
slavery  in  Africa  to  the  scene  of  humanized  and 
Christianized  slavery  in  America.  When  that 
is  done,  our  firm  conviction  is,  that  whenever  a 
virgin  territory  that  lies  within  the  tropics,  and 
where  slave  labor  is  alone  remunerative,  is  to  be 
populated,  it  will  become  a  slave  country,  and 
this  whether  it  is  settled  by  Yankees  from  Boston, 
or  pro-slavery  men  from  Alabama.  If  the  South 
desires  to  maintain  the  conflict,  so  far  against 
her,  in  its  results,  for  an  equality  of  rights  in  the 
territories,  and  for  the  preservation  of  an  equili- 
brium of  political  power  in  the  Union,  we  know 
of  no  other  way  to  do  it,  but  to  go  to  work  at 
once  in  an  effort  to  repeal  the  laws  of  the  Union 
which  prohibit  the  African  slave  trade.  This  is 
a  powerful,  active  and  vital  issue;  and  pushed  to 
the  wall  by  her  fanatical  enemies,  we  see  no  course 
open  to  the  South  but  to  strip  it  of  all  mere- 
tricious surroundings  of  prejudice  and  cant,  and 
to  discuss  and  meet  it  boldly  on  its  merits.  It 
is  a  warfare  that  will  tell ;  it  strengthens  us  at 
home,  and  literally  carries  the  war  into  the  Africa 
of  abolitionism.' 

"Let  us  add,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
trafiic  which  is  thus  con)mended,  that  it  would 
not  be  an  alarming  stretch  of  authority  in  the 
Tract  Society  or  any  other  religious  bod}',  to 
speak  of  it  as  it  deserves.    An  eminent  teacher 


of  morality,  whose  practical  principles  are  sound, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  theoretic  grounds 
he  sometimes  assigns  to  them — we  mean  Dr. 
Paley — speaks  of  the  slave  trade  as  '  an  abomi- 
nable tyranny;  which  begins  with  exciting  the 
natives  of  Africa  to  war,  which  continues  by 
tearing  them  away  from  home  and  friends 
and  country  and  liberty,  and  carrying  them 
across  the  sea  with  no  better  accommodations  on 
ship  than  what  is  provided  for  brutes ;  and 
which  ends  by  placing  them  for  life  in  subjec- 
tion to  a  dominion  the  most  merciless  that 
ever  was  tolerated  on  the  face  of  the  earth.' 
This  was  written  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago; 

I  but  has  anything  occurred  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  world  to  change  the  eternal  principles  nf 

I  truth  and  justice  in  which  Paley  reposed  ?  Is 
the  slave  trade  any  less  an  infamous  crime  now 
than  it  was  then  ;  has  it  been  altered  since  the 
British  Parliament,  expressing  the  noblest  senti- 

I  ments  of  the  foremost  Christian  civilization,  de- 
clared it  '  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  the 
rights  of  men  ; '  or  has  any  light  arisen  to  molli- 
fy the  judgment  of  the  American  people  since 
the  Fathers  of  the  nation  placed  it  on  a  level 
with  the  mo^t  atrocious  forms  of  piracy  and  mur- 
der ?  Not  at  all ;  and  yet,  when  this  odious 
branch  of  commerce  is  openly  revived,  after  its 
moral  eclipse  for  half  a  century,  and  distinguished 
politicians  of  the  country  countenance  and  com- 
mend it,  a  leading  institution,  which  represents 
the  general  opinion  of  the  church,  resorts  to 
every  ingenious  and  despotic  expedient  in  its 
power  in  order  to  suppress  the  utterance  of  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.  The  statement  of  such  a  fact, 
we  think,  carries  with  it  its  own  comment,  and 
no  energy  of  language  could  add  to  the  intensity 
of  the  feeling  of  contempt  and  pity  which  the 
proceeding  excites." 


Married,  In  Friends'  Meeting,  at  New  Garden,  on 
the  4th  of  5tli  mo.,  1859,  Harper  F.  Stuart,  of  Guil- 
ford County,  N.  C,  to  Mollie  A.  Stalker,  of  the 
same  place. 

Died,  on  the  12th  inst. ,  at  West-town,  Henry  Ben- 
INGTON,  son  of  John  and  Phebe  Benington,  in  the  24tli 
year  of  his  age. 


CITY  BOOKSTORE. — RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 
I  am  prepared  to  supply  schools  with  the  reference 
anil  text  books  in  ordinary  use,  and  with  everj'  variety 
of  school  stationery  at  Publishers'  and  NJauufacturers' 
I  prices,  by  the  dozen,  or  at  retail. 

The  stock  of  miscellaneous  books  is  large,  and 
rigidly  excludes  the  worthless  and  immoral  publica- 
tions of  the  day.  Books  not  in  store,  promptly  or- 
dered without  additional  charge. 

I  Of  Friends'  books,  I  have  a  good  assortment,  to 
which  additions  will  be  made  as  required. 

I  Subscriptions  received  for  "The  London  Friend." 
The  leading  European  and  American  Quarterly  and 
Montlily  Magazines  are  regularly  received. 

Country  dealers  are  invited  to  examine  the  stock 
of  stationery,  which  is  very  large,  and  is  offered  to 
cash  buyeis  at  wholesale  rates. 

.     2t.  WILLIAM  R.  SMITH. 
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Died,  In  Elkton,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minnesota,  21st 
of  3d.  mo.,  Isabella  Hoag,  in  her  70tli  year — a  mem 
bar  of  Adrian  Monthly  Meeting,  Michigan.  She  was 
afflicted  with  a  complication  of  diseases,  causing 
much  suffering  and  extreme  nervousness  ;  but  to- 
ward the  close  she  was  mercifully  released  from  her 
pains,  and  in  reply  to  repeated  inquiries,  expressed 
not  only  a  willingness,  but  a  readiness  to  depart. 
Almost  the  last  audible  words  she  pronounced,  were, 
"come,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 


INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH. 

The  Annnal  Meeting  wi'l  be  held  at  the  Committee 
room  on  Arch  Street,  on  the  31st  of  5th  month,  1859, 
at  three  o'clock  P.  M. 

M.  C.  Cope,  Secretary. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  copy  from  the  London  Friend  the  follow- 
ing remarks  anticipatory  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  was  to  commence  on  the  18th 
inst.  : — 

"  As  the  time  approaches  for  the  annual  gath- 
ering of  our  Society  in  London,  it  is  natural  and 
fitting  that  the  attention  of  its  members  should 
turn  with  increasing  interest  to  the  subjects 
which  are  likely  to  occupy  a  prominent  part  in 
its  deliberations.  Specially  is  this  the  case  when, 
as  at  present,  changes  are  contemplated  which, 
though  they  can  be  looked  upon  as  organic  by 
only  the  most  superficial  observers,  may  yet  to 
some  who  are  no  sciolists  in  real  Christian  Qua- 
kerism, appear  to  indicate  a  needless  desire  for 
change  in  their  proposers  and  advocates.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  are  inclined  to  place  first 
and  foremost  among  the  waymarks  to  a  sound 
conclusion,  that  exhortation  of  the  apostle  which 
our  translators  have  somewhat  baldly  but  very 
intelligibly  rendered — Let  all  your  things  be 
done  with  charity. — 1  Cor.  xvi.  14. 

"  It  is  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  that  heavenly 
grace  which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  yet  think- 
eth  no  evil,  that  the  mental  eye  will  best  dis- 
cern the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  any  pro- 
posed change  in  our  church  regulations.  Dwell- 
ing in  this  atmosphere^  we  shall  not  be  disposed 
to  question  the  motives  of  others  who  may  not 
view  things  precisely  as  we  do,  but  shall  rather 
attribute  the  diversities  of  sentiment  to  corres- 
ponding variations  in  the  mental  vision,  resem- 
bling those  in  the  physical  which  astronomers 
allow  for  in  comparing  the  observations  of  differ- 
ent individuals.  We  have  no  intention  in  this 
place  to  prejudge  the  important  propositions 
which  will  in  all  probability  come  before  the  ap- 
proaching Yearly  Meeting.  Two  of  them,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  have  already  obtained  the 
earnest  consideration  of  a  conference,  represent- 
ing a  very  large  proportion  of  the  wisdom  and 
Christian  experience  to  be  found  amongst  us. 
The  recommendation  of  such  a  body  must  and 
ought  to  have  no  small  influence^  yet  we  would' 
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'  be  far  from  deprecating  a  renewed  consideration 
of  the  subjects  by  our  legislative  assembly.  In 
such  cases  as  the  present,  where  unanimity — or' 
perhaps  a  very  near  approach  to  it — can  scarcely 
be  hoped  for,  any  movement  requires  to  be  made 
with  patient  deliberation ;  and  we  believe  that 
it  is  mainly  the  adoption  of  this  course,  under 
the  guidance  of  that  '  wisdom  which  is  from 
above,'  that  has  hitherto  secured  for  our  Society 
in  these  islands  an  ultimate  general  approval  of 
the  changes  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  its  dis- 
cipline. 

"  We  would  observe,  however,  to  those  who  are 
fearful  lest  Friends  should  be  forsaking  the  '  old 
paths,'  that  apparent  innovation  is  not  unfre- 
quently  found  to  be  real  restoration.  We  believe 
that  some  who  have  gone  most  deeply  into  our 
past  history  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  propositions  would  be  an  ap- 
proximation, rather  than  otherwise,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  early  Friends.  Is  it  not  often  the 
case,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  commu- 
nities, that  some  neglected  error  has  proceeded 
so  far,  that  its  correction,  when  resolved  on,  has 
been  made  in  a  manner  not  perhaps  too  forcible 
for  the  occurring  exigency,  but  too  stringent  for 
permanent  satisfaction  ?  And  may  not  that  lax- 
ity which  crept  over  the  Society,  during  what 
we  may,  from  our  present  stand  point,  call  its 
middle  age,  have  led  to  a  reaction,  effertual  no 
doubt  for  the  purpose  intended,  yet  requiring  af- 
ter-modifications for  the  prevention  of  opposite 
evils  ?  If  Quakerism  be  regarded,  as  we  believe 
it  ought  to  be,  not  as  a  new  revelation  of  divine 
truth,  but  as  the  nearest  approach  which  has  been 
made  by  any  of  the  reformed  churches  to  primi- 
tive Christianity,  it  is  obvious  that  its  efficient 
maintenance  must  depend  far  more  on  the  indi- 
vidual convictions  of  its  members,  than  on  for- 
mal and  prescriptive  regulations.  There  is,  per- 
haps, nothing  in  which  Christianity  was  more 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, than  by  the  absence  of  formal  directions  and 
services,  and  the  setting  forth  of  great  principles, 
which,  by  influencing  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
its  professors,  should  obviate  the  need  for  minute 
direction  and  restriction.  It  is  to  this  feature  of 
the  Christian  system  that  we  may,  to  no  small 
extent,  trace  its  adaptability  to  mankind  in  eve- 
ry age  and  in  every  country. 


The  Prevention  of  Crime  a  Common  Interest — 
hoio  far  State  Legislatures  may  co-operate  for 
this  end — a  fraternizing  policy  desirable  and 
practicable. 

(Concluded  from  page  583.) 

Complaints  are  sometimes  made  against  indi- 
viduals for  selling  lottery  tickets,  and  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  this  indicates  a  desire  in  somebody 
to  suppress  such  traffic — whereas  such  complaints 
are  generally  instigated  by  rival  venders,  in  order 
to  break  up  monopolies  and  give  the  trade  a 
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wider  range  for  its  operations.    It  is  a  fact  not  I 
unfrequently  noticed  in  our  public  journals,  that 
scarcely  any  class  of  offenders  so  easily  slip  from 
the  hands  of  law  officers  as  gamblers.    A  case 
recently  occurred  in  our  own  city  in  which  eight 
dealers  in  lottery  tickets  occupying  offices  almost 
adjoining  each  other,  were  arrested,  had  a  hear- 
ing, were  held  under  recognizance,  and  went 
back  to  their  trade.    In  another  instance,  two 
gambling  houses  were  broken  up  and  the  delin- 
quent parties  gave  bail,  and  the  very  next  day 
boasted  that  they  did  twice  the  business  they 
had  ever  done  on  any  previous  day.    And  again : 
Two  men  concerned  in  a  f;iro  bank  kept  in  one 
of  the  most  thronged  thoroughfares  of  the  city, 
were  arrested,  and  the  implements  of  their  trade 
seized  ;  but  they  were  released  on  fictitious  bail 
and  their  implements  restored  to  them  !    So  say 
the  public  prints.    Of  all  modes  of  gambling 
none  presents  itself  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  classes 
so  plausibly  as  the  lottery.    The  purchase  of  a 
chance  is  within  the  means  of  the  most  impover- 
ished.    Half  our  paupers  in  the  Almshouse 
earn  in  a  single  day  money  enough  to  buy  one. 
Men  must  go  to  the  faro  bank  or  to  the  billiard 
room  to  "  try  their  luck,"  but  the  lottery  comes 
to  the  humblest  door.    A  little  bit  of  ornamented 
paper,  folded  up  and  kept  snugly  in  the  vest 
pocket,  contains  the  mysterious  charm,  and  there 
is  just  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  time  and  place 
and  manner  of  deciding  the  fate  of  the  adven- 
turer, as  to  keep  the  back  door  closed  against 
despair,  while  the  front  door  is  always  open  to 
hope.    In  most  other  kinds  of  gambling  the 
duped  party,  if  he  has  his  eyes  open,  can  see  the 
process  by  which  he  is  reduced  to  beggary  and 
desperation,  but  the  lottery  gambler  consents  to 
be  blindfolded  while  he  is  robbed  of  his  last 
penny.    So  long  as  they  have  the  means  of  sup- 
plying themselves  with  one  of  these  little  printed 
tokens  of  their  interest  in  some  lottery-game, 
their  brain  (what  little  they  have,)  is  filled  with 
speculations  on  the  combination  of  figures  in 
their  number,  or  on  the  luck  of  the  day  of  the 
drawing,  or  on  the  use  to  which  their  chickens 
may  be  put  should  they  be  hatched.    And  thus 
they  live  on  from  week  to  week,  or  from  month 
to  month,  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  hope,  if  not  belief, 
that  their  bags  will  not  be  capacious  enough  to 
receive  the  treasure  that  will  flow  into  them, 
without  such  toiling  and  drudging  as  their  less 
fortunate  neighbors  endure,  and  after  all  gain 
but  a  bare  livelihood.    Does  any  one  need  to  be 
told  that  for  such  an  one  to  betake  himself  to 
honest  labor  after  but  a  brief  indulgence  in  such 
reveries,  is  far  more  difficult  than  for  a  drunkard 
to  turn  from  his  cups  or  a  "  sow  from  her  wallow- 
ing in  the  mire  ?" 

There  are  probably  few  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  known  instances  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, or  within  the  sphere  of  their  personal 
acquaintance,  in  M'hich  individuals  and  families 
have  been  involved  in  irretrievable  disgrace  and 


misery  as  the  direct  or  indirect  consequence  of 
embarking  in  a  lottery.  One  case  is  a  repre- 
sentative, substantially,  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands. Not  long  ago  we  could  have  taken  you 
to  a  house  in  Boston  occupied  and  owned  by  a 
prosperous  mechanic,  with  a  frugal  wile  and  a 
happy  group  of  children.  His  shop  was  well 
supplied  with  tools  and  stock,  and  his  business 
was  large  and  increasing.  In  an  uilfortunate 
hour  he  was  induced  to  purchase  a  lottery  ticket, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  sudden  wealth. 
The  first  essay  in  this  fascinating  path  induced 
a  repetition,  and  soon  he  was  fairly  upon  his  way 
in  the  road  to  ruin.  House,  land,  stock,  even  to 
the  silver  ware  of  his  household,  all  vanished 
away,  until  at  last,  in  a  desperate  extremity,  he 
was  induced  to  do  that  which  has  made  him  a 
wanderer  upon  the  face  oF  the  earth,  away  from 
family  and  friends. 

On  the  complaint  of  a  German  mechanic  in 
Cincinnati,  ten  men  were  lately  arrested  for 
dealing  in  lottery  tickets.  The  prosecutor 
stated  that  he  had  been  purchasing  tickets  for 
years — that  he  had  spent  all  he  earned,  and  all 
he  could  borrow,  in  these  ruinous  speculations — 
that  he  had  impoverished  himself  and  family  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  have  frequently  had  to 
live  upon  a  single  meal  a  day,  and  that  of  the 
most  scanty  character;  in  short,  that  he  had  be- 
come almost  a  maniac  upon  the  subject  of  drawing 
a  prize,  and  at  last  getting  his  hard-earned  money 
back.  Having  been  driven  to  the  verge  of  de- 
spair and  ruin,  and  knowing  at  least  one  hundred 
persons  of  his  own  condition  in  life  who  were 
brought  into  the  same  wretched  and  hopeless 
condition  by  giving  up  everything  for  lottery 
tickets,  he  could  no  longer  forbear  to  do  some- 
thing to  save  others  from  the  same  folly  and 
ruin. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  the  advocates  of  lot- 
teries that  there  have  been  periods  in  our  history 
when  they  were  countenanced  by  wise  and  good 
men,  and  were  employed  for  raising  money  for 
public  uses,  such  as  building  canals  and  bridges, 
and  endowing  institutions  of  learning.  With  all 
the  care  used  in  their  management  by  upright 
and  honorable  citizens  to  whom  it  was  entrusted, 
the  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  them  became 
so  manifest  that  they  were  abandoned.  Great  as 
those  evils  were  they  are  immeasurably  aggra- 
vated by  the  frauds  and  deceptions  which  are 
practiced  in  modern  times,  and  which  are  well 
known  to  the  wary — as  well  as  by  the  morbid 
appetite  for  adventuring  in  them,  which  rages 
chiefly  among  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant 
classes  of  society. 

Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  notorious  fact 
that  the  managers  of  a  modern  lottery  can  control 
the  drawing  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  no  one 
can  look  at  the  naked  scheme  without  surprise 
and  indignation,  that  such  an  imposition  should 
be  practiced  on  any  portion  of  the  community. 
•A  recent  scheme  of  a  Delaware  lottery  pre- 
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sents  the  following  facts :  Of  all  the  tickets  i 
issued,  30,316  will  draw  prizes  and  45,760  will 
draw  blanks,  so  that  at  the  outset  there  are  half 
as  many  again  blanks  as  prizes !  The  price  of 
each  ticket  is  $3.  Suppose  them  all  sold  singly, 
we  have  the  2.toss  sum  of  $228,228  obtained 
from  76,076  individuals.  Of  this  sum  $137,'280, 
or  about  three-fifths,  are'  taken  from  say  45,760 
persons,  mostly  poor  and  ignorant,  without  any 
consideration  whatever.  If  laws  are  designed 
for  the  protection  of  such  classes,  we  must  admit 
that  this  is  "  such  protection  as  vultures  give  to 
lambs."  We  will  dismiss  this  crowd,  (equal  to 
half  the  population  of  the  State  of  Delaware  by 
the  census  of  1850,)  to  embark  in  a  new  lottery 
when  they  can  scrimp  the  food  of  wives  and 
children  enough  to  save  the  price  of  a  ticket. 
Of  the  above  purchasers  of  tickets  we  have 
30,316  left  who  are  to  draw  prizes,  but  of  these 
25,740  can  only  draw  a  prize  of  $3,  and  this 
subject  to  discounts  and  charges.  They  cannot 
possibly  be  any  better  off  than  before  they  bought 
the  ticket.  This  reduces  the  original  76,076 
adventurers  to  4,576,  and  for  4,026  of  these 
there  is  a  prize  of  six  dollars — not  much  of  an 
advance  on  the  investment,  all  things  considered ; 
and  there  is  not  one  chance  in  17  that  the  ad- 
venturer will  get  this  ;  there  is  not  one  chance 
in  500  that  he  will  get  $9  for  his  three ;  there  is 
not  one  chance  in  2000  that  he  will  gain  $100 
by  it;  nor  one  in  7000  that  he  will  gain  $1000; 
nor  one  in  76,000  that  he  will  get  more  than 
that! 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  should 
invest  a  thousand  dollars  in  a  business  in  which 
there  was  an  even  chance  that  he  would  lose  it 
all,  and  only  one  chance  in  17  that  he  would 
gain  a  penny  ?  Yet  such  is  the  folly  of  45,760 
of  the  individuals  whom  the  State  of  Delaware 
coaxed  to  adventure  in  one  of  her  lotteries. 

What  is  the  case  before  us  ?  The  people  of 
Delaware  sell  to  a  citizen  of  Baltimore  the  priv- 
ilege of  drawing  lotteries  and  selling  tickets 
among  them  for  twenty  years,  in  consideration  of 
which  he  pays  them  $720,000,  to  be  appropriated 
to  various  objects  of  local  or  general  utility.  In 
some  way  this  large  sum  of  nearly  three-fourths 
of  a  million  of  dollars  must  be  reimbursed,  and 
also  the  expenses  and  risks  attending  the  outlay. 
To  induce  so  generous  a  bonus  he  must  antici- 
pate very  large  returns,  and  it  is  probable  that 
at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years  not  less  than 
three  millions  of  hard-earned  money  will  be 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  scanty  pittance  of  the 
poor,  in  return  for  which  they  will  receive  no- 
thing but  a  worthless  scrap  of  paper.  Add  to 
this  the  poverty  and  misery  and  crime  which 
will  inevitably  show  themselves  in  the  train  of 
consequences,  and  for  which  the  public  purse 
must  in  the  end  suffer  large  drafts;  and  then 
the  dishonesty,  ruin  and  despair  in  which  the 
gambling  infatuation  has  involved  them,  and  we 
shall  have  a  glimpse  of  the  gigantic  nuisance 


which  our  sister  State  has  brought  into  being,  of 
which  the  pestiferous  effects  will  be  felt  and  de- 
plored in  the  remotest  districts  of  our  country. 
The  two  citizens  of  that  State  whose  votes  in 
their  respective  chambers  carried  that  measure, 
have  done  more  to  impoverish  and  demoralize 
the  community  than  all  the  people  of  the  State, 
with  all  their  resources  of  wealth,  intelligence 
and  public  spirit,  could  do  to  improve  and  enrich 
it.  To  build  a  church,  a  court-house,  or  school, 
with  the  avails  of  a  lottery — at  this  day — is  as  if 
one  should  steal  money  to  bestow  in  charity,  or 
break  men's  bones  that  they  might  get  admit- 
tance to  the  hospital. 

What  is  a  school  worth  if  it  does  not  teach  its 
pupils  (incidentally  at  least,)  to  keep  under  the 
passions  which  gambling,  in  all  its  grades,  in- 
variably provokes  ?  What  a  monstrous  paradox 
to  flaunt  in  the  faces  of  men  and  women,  tempta- 
tions which  are  sure  to  lead  the  weakest  of  them 
astra}',  and  use  the  avails  of  their  folly  to  build 
a  church  in  which  they  pray  not  to  be  led  into 
temptation  ! — Journal  of  Friaon  Diaciplme. 

herschell's  visit  to  his  father-land. 

(Continued  froin  page  588.) 

A  just  description  of  the  present  spiritual 
state  of  Palestine  might  be  given,  by  exactly 
reversing  the  description  of  its  former  state,  as 
predicted  by  Isaiah,  and  fulfilled  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  sojourn  on  earth.  We  may  say 
with  truth, — "The  people  that  have  seen  a 
great  light  now  walk  in  darkness ;  those  upon 
whom  the  light  hath  shined  now  dwell  in  the 
land  of  the  shadow  of  death."  I  remember 
some  years  since,  when  conversing  with  a  Polish 
Jew,  and  explaining  to  him  what  Christianity  is, 
he  said  with  sincere  astonishment, — "  If  all  this 
be  true,  why  do  they  not  send  missionaries  from 
England  to  convert  the  Christians  in  Poland, 
as  well  as  the  Jews  ?  I  am  sure  you  must  know 
that  the  Christians  there  have  no  more  of  the 
religion  you  have  been  telling  me  of  than  the 
Jews  have."  Any  Jew  in  Palestine  has  a  right 
to  put  the  same  question ;  and  would  be  quite 
justified  in  saying, — "  If  you  call  that  Christi- 
anity, I  shall  cling  more  closely  to  Judaism." 
Those  who  wish  to  teach  Christianity  to  the 
Jews,  instead  of  smoothly  commending,  must 
boldly  reprove  and  repudiate  the  spurious  Chris- 
tianity of  the  East. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  the  heat  of  the 
tent  became  intolerable;  at  half-past  ten  o'clock 
the  thermometer  inside  the  tent  was  104,  F. 
We  therefore  went  into  a  room  in  the  Latin 
Convent,  where  we  remained  until  the  cool  of 
evening.  While  there  we  read  and  considered 
Luke  iv.,  in  which  is  narrated  the  commence- 
ment of  our  Lord's  ministry.  After  having 
taught  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee,  in  such  a 
manner  that  "  there  went  out  a  fame  of  Him 
through  all  the  region  round  about,"  "He  came 
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to  Nazareth,  where  He  had  been  brought  up ; 
and  as  His  custom  was,  He  went  into  the  Syna- 
gogue on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  stood  up  for  to 
read.  As  He  expounded  to  them  the  errands 
of  love  on  which  He  had  come,  "  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,  to  heal  the  broken-hearted, 
and  preach  deliyerance  to  the  captives,"  they 
"all  bore  Him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the 
gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  His 
mouth."  But  when  He  came  to  rebuke,  and  to 
a  personal  application  of  His  discourse,  they 
"  were  filled  with  wrath,  and  rose  up,  and  thrust 
Him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto  the  brow 
of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  that 
they  might  cast  Him  down  headlong."  Thus, 
"  He  came  to  His  own,  and  His  own  received 
Him  not."  We  have  no  record  of  His  ever 
again  preaching  in  Nazareth,  or  even  visiting 
it  J  as,  though  it  is  afterwards  mentioned  that 
He  returned  into  "  His  own  country,"  that  is. 
Lower  Galilee,  it  is  evident  from  Mat.  iv.  13, 
xii.  46 — 50,  and»xiii.  1,  that  both  He  and  His 
family  had  moved  their  abode  to  one  of  the 
towns  on  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  The  men  of 
Nazareth  put  away  from  them  the  word  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  Lord  went  to  other  cities  and 
villages,  visiting  them  no  more.  And  thus  it 
is  still.  So  long  as  the  Gospel  is  preached  in 
general  terms,  men  of  the  world  listen  to  it,  and 
even  approve  it ;  but  when  it  is  pressed  home, 
when  it  is  said,  "  Thou  art  the  man,"  they  are, 
like  the  men  of  Nazareth,  "filled  with  wrath ;" 
and  if  they  cannot  thrust  the  preacher  from 
them,  they  remove  from  him,  and  seek  "  smooth 
things"  elsewhere. 

We  left  Nazareth  on  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
and  as  we  rode  along  I  gazed  on  every  object 
with  unabated  interest.  We  had  still  in  view 
Endor  and  Nain,  Jezreel  and  Shunam,  and  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa.  About  noon,  we  stopped 
at  a  well  to  take  some  refreshment;  there  was 
no  pleasant  shade  to  shelter  us,  but  a  well  of 
good  water  is  even  more  indispensable  to  a  travel- 
ler in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  than  "  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock,"  acceptable  as  tliis  is.  Soon  after 
we  arrived,  a  number  of  women  came  to  draw 
water;  and,  as  usual,  a  great  deal  of  quarrelling 
ensued  among  them  as  to  who  was  to  get  first  to 
draw  the  water.  We  had  a  similar  scene  of 
squabbling  constantly  before  our  eyes  at  the  well 
of  the  Virgin  at  Nazareth,  which  was  close  to 
the  place  where  our  tent  was  pitched.  How 
many  Scripture  scenes  did  this  recall  to  mind  ! 
The  interview  of  Moses  with  the  daughters  of 
Reuel,  where  the  same  contest  seems  to  have 
taken  place ;  as  well  as  the  more  ancient  ones  of 
Eliezer  with  Rebecca,  and  Jacob  with  Rachel. 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  many 
of  the  young  women,  who,  thougli  merely  clothed 
with  a  coarse  wrapper,  had  several  bracelets  on 
their  arms,  and  wore  ear-rings  and  nose-jewels. 
One  of  tliem  filled  the  trough  for  our  horses  and 
mules,  but  not  quite  with  the  grace  of  Rebecca 


or  Rachel,  as  she  evidently  expected  a  huckshish* 
for  so  doing.  I  could  understand  Eliezer's  test 
of  an  amiable  and  generous  woman,  likely  to 
make  his  master's  son  happy. 

After  resting  about  an  hour,  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey.  Our  ride  was  far  from  agreeable, 
as  we  met  several  rough  and  savage-looking  per- 
sonages, armed  with  guns  and  spears.  The 
country  is  in  a  very  disturbed  state;  there  is  a 
constant  warfare  going  on  between  the  Bedouins 
and  the  Arabs.  We  learned  afterwards  that 
there  had  been  a  fight  that  day,  in  which  the 
former  lost  ten,  and  the  latter  thirty  men.  They 
constantly  rob  and  plunder  one  another,  and 
there  seems  no  law  nor  government  to  interfere 
In  this  country  one  sees  more  plainly  than  in 
any  other  that  the  swords  are  not  yet  turned 
into  ploughshares,  nor  the  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks;  for  every  villager  one  meets  is  armed, 
and  a  shepherd  tends  his  flock,  not  with  a  pas- 
toral stafl^  and  crook,  but  with  sword  and  gun. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived 
at  a  village  called  Burka,  distant  from  Samaria 
about  an  hour's  journey. 

Next  morning  we  set  out  at  six  o'clock,  and 
in  about  an  hour  we  came  to  the  sight  of  ancient 
Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  built 
by  Omri,  the  sixth  king  of  Israel.  "He  bought 
the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents  of 
silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called  the  name 
of  the  city  which  he  built  after  the  name  of 
Shemer,  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria."  The 
scenery  here  is  truly  beautiful;  it  is  one  of  the 
very  lew  spots  in  Palestine  to  which  I  could  ap- 
ply such  an  epithet.  Many  other  portions,  I 
doubt  not,  were  so  in  their  days  of  cultivation, 
and  will  again  be  so  when  "  the  land  that  was 
desolate  is  become  like  the  garden  of  Eden  ;"  but 
in  their  present  waste  condition,  they  are  very 
unlike  all  that  we  are  accustomed  to  call  beauti- 
ful in  Italy,  or  any  European  country. 

"  The  fine  round  swelling  hill,  or  almost  moun- 
tain of  Samaria,  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  this 
great  basin  of  some  two  hours  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded by  higher  mountains  on  every  side. 
The  mountains  and  the  valleys  around  are  to  a 
great  extent  arable,  and  enlivened  by  many  vil- 
lages and  the  hand  of  cultivation.  From  all 
these  circumstances,  the  situation  of  the  ancient 
Samaria  is  one  of  great  beauty."  "  It  continued 
to  be  the  capital  of  Israel  for  two  centuries,  and 
until  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  by 
Shalmaneser  under  King  Hoshea,  about  720, 
B.  0.  Augustus  ('  the  Roman  Emperor')  be- 
stowed Samaria  on  Herod  the  Great,  who  ulti- 
mately rebuilt  the  city  with  great  magnificence 
and  strength,  and  gave  it  the  name  Sebaste,  in 
honor  of  Augustus." 

Samaria  is  associated  with  several  of  tlie  mira- 
cles of  Elijah  and  Elisha;  and  its  New  Testament 
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associations  are  also  interesting.  In  our  Lord's 
time  the  Holy  Land  was  divided  into  four  sepa- 
rate regions — G-alilee  in  the  north,  Samaria  in 
the  middle,  Judea  in  the  south,  all  these  being 
within,  or  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  ;  while 
the  region  beyond,  or  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  was 
called  Peroea.  The  Samaritans  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  were  the  descendants  of  the  mix- 
ed multitude  placed  by  the  King  of  Assyria  "  in 
the  cities  of  Samaria,  instead  of  the  children  of 
Israel."  The  Samaritans  had  a  temple  of  their 
own  on  Mount  G-erizim,  and  offered  sacrifices  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses ;  but  the  Jews  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  them  as  being  of  the  true 
religion,  and  had  a  great  enmity  against  them. 
As  a  reproach  to  our  Lord,  they  said  to  him, — 
"  Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil." 

The  Samaritans  seem  to  have  formed  a  sort  of 
middle  class  between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  "When 
our  Lord  sent  forth  his  twelve  apostles,  He  said, 
"  GrO  not  into  the  way  of  the  G-entiles,  and  into 
any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not ;  but  go 
rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 
And  though  a  Christian  church  was  gathered  in 
Samaria  through  the  preaching  of  Philip,  several 
years  before  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his 
friends,  it  is  evident  these  were  reckoned  the 
first  G-entile  converts. 

(To  be  continued.) 


KINDNESS  TO  BIEDS. 

The  English  correspondent  of  Burritt's  "  North 
and  South"  relates  the  following  beautiful  inci- 
dent in  a  rpcent  letter  : — 

I  was  introduced  to  another  Cornish  "  charac- 
ter" in  the  neighborhood  of  Falmouth,  whose 
experience  presents  some  features  of  curious  in- 
terest. Mr.  F.  is  a  gentleman  of  independent 
fortune,  whose  home,  "  Tregedna,"  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  in  England.  The  grounds  occupy 
the  sides  of  a  magnificent  ravine,  sloping  gently 
down  to  the  sea.  They  have  been  planted  and 
laid  out  under  the  guidance  of  exquisite  taste, 
and  with  resources  that  required  no  stint  in  the 
outlay.  The  result  produced  is  something  as 
nearly  approaching  to  one's  conceptions  of  an 
earthly  paradise  as  it  is  possible  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive.  The  owner  is  a  scholarly  old 
man,  of  grace  and  rather  stately  manners,  but 
with  a  heart  which  is  a  Pacific  Ocean  of  love 
and  good  will  towards  every  created  being.  He 
has  for  some  years  led  the  life  of  a  recluse — vis- 
iting no  one,  but  welcoming  to  Tregedna  all 
visitors  who  come,  with  quaint  but  genuine 
cordiality.  He  has  built  himself  a  house,  which 
is  as  original  as  its  owner,  and  as  you  step  from 
the  umbrageous  garden  walk  at  once  into  his 
sanctum,  you  feel  that  this  must  surely  be  the 
abode  of  some  philosopher  or  astrologer  of  the 
olden  time.  After  sitting  chatting  for  a  while 
in  the  "  dim  religious  light,"  and  amid  the  sooth- 
ing influences  of  this  patriarchal  study,  listening 
■with  curious  interest  to  our  kind  host,  whose 
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sentences  fell  from  his  lips  with  the  grave  and 
sonorous  weight  of  aphorisms  or  proverbs,  we 
strolled  out  into  the  garden  walks,  overarched 
with  magnificent  shrubs  and  trees.  Here  my 
conductress,  a  sweet  Quaker  lady,  remarked, 
"Brother  J.,  I  do  not  see  any  of  thy  friends 
about."  "  No,"  said  Mr.  F.,  "  this  is  the  wrong 
time  of  day — you  would  find  more  of  them  here 
in  the  morning  or  evening.  However,  I  daresay 
there  are  a  few" — saying  which,  he  took  from 
his  pocket  a  small  whistle,  and  blew  a  shrill 
blast ;  then  he  clapped  his  hands  loudly,  and 
shouted,  at  the  top  of  his  voice  :  "  Holloa,  you 
fellows!  where  are  you?  come  here  !  can't  you? 
Where  have  you  all  got  to  ?"  He  looked  up 
earnestly  into  the  trees,  as  he  spoke,  and  in  a 
few  moments  '*  twit,  twit,  twit," — flutter,  flutter, 
flutter  sounded  on  every  side,  overhead,  and  the 
branches  were  speedily  tenanted  with  a  merry 
expectant  company  of  birds,  flocking  together 
at  the  summons  of  the  well-known  voice.  "Ah! 
there  you  are.  I  see  you,"  said  F.,  taking  from 
his  pocket  a  piece  of  bread,  from  which  he  broke 
00"  a  morsel,  and  tossed  it  high  up  overhead. 
Immediately  three  or  four  birds  darted  from  the 
boughs  ;  there  was  a  momentary  scramble  in  the 
air,  and  one  of  them  caught  and  bore  away  the 
prize  ere  it  fell  to  the  ground.  So  we  strolled 
along  through  the  grounds,  Mr.  F.  every  now 
and  then  throwing  up  a  piece  of  bread,  for  which 
our  feathered  attendants,  who  closely  followed 
our  steps,  were  always  on  the  qui.  vive,  ever  ready 
to  seize  it  in  mid  air.  Presently,  upon  a  small 
projecting  branch,  beside  the  path,  we  came 
upon  a  couple  of  robins,  perched  side  by  side, 
and  patiently  waiting  our  approach.  "Ah!"  said 
Mr.  F.  as  he  caught  sight  of  his  little  friends — 
"  a  pair  of  you  !  Well,  here's  a  bit  for  you,"  and 
he  placed  a  mite  of  bread  between  his  lips.  Im- 
mediately the  robins  flew  circling  around  his 
head  once  or  twice,  and  then  one  of  them  mak- 
ing a  sudden  dive,  took  a  piece  from  between 
his  extended  finger  and  thumb.  I  never  saw  so 
beautiful  and  picturesque  an  illustration  of  the 
trusting  confidence  that  may  be  established  be- 
tween man  and  the  feathered  tribes.  At  some 
hours  of  the  day,  and  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
I  was  told  that  the  birds  would  gather  in  much 
larger  numbers  around  their  protector ;  would 
perch  on  his  shoulder  and  on  the  rim  of  his 
"  wide  awake"  hat,  and  would  thus  accompany 
him  on  his  perambulations  through  these  beauti- 
ful glades. 


SUMMARY    OP  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — English  dates  are  to  the 
11th  inst.  No  very  serious  engagement  had  taken 
place  between  the  hostile  armies  in  Italy,  but  the 
Austrians  had  sustained  a  repulse  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  Po  at  Trassinato ;  a  part  of  their  force 
crossed,  however,  at  another  point.  Their  progress 
had  been  less  rapid  than  had  been  anticipated,  being 
impeded,  probably,  by  continued  rains,  the  inun- 
dated state  of  the  country,  and  the  obstructions  in 
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the  roads.  The  seeming  indecisioii  of  their  course 
perplexed  their  opponents,  positions  being  taken 
and  then  abandoned  without  apparent  reason.  Much 
sickness  was  said  to  prevail  among  them,  owing  to 
the  unfavorable  weather  and  the  overflowed  condi- 
tion of  the  region  they  were  traversing.  Their 
movements,  so  far  as  any  had  been  made,  had  been 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  Novi  and  Alessandria. 
The  latter  place,  situated  about  three  miles  from  the 
site  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
is  considered  an  important  position.  The  Emperor 
was  making  constant  additions  to  his  reserves,  and, 
it  was  stated,  would  soon  have  750,000  men  under 
arms.  French  troops  continued  to  pour  into  Sar- 
dinia, chiefly  by  sea,  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa.  A 
part  of  those  sent  by  land  had  been  unable  to  cross 
the  Alps,  the  passes  being  blocked  up  with  snow, 
and  those  who  succeeded  sufi'ered  terribly.  The 
number  of  French  troops  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  soon  amount  to  100,000.  The  French 
Emperor  was  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  war,  and 
would  assume  the  command  of  the  allied  forces.  An 
embargo  had  been  laid  on  Austrian  vessels  in  Sar- 
dinian ports,  but  neutral  property  on  board  was  to 
be  respected.  The  Paris  Moniteur  stated  that  Aus- 
trian vessels  in  French  ports,  or  entering  them  in 
ignorance  of  the  war,  were  to  be  allowed  a  delay  of 
six  weeks  ;  and  Austrian  subjects  might  remain  in 
France'  or  the  French  colonies,  so  long  as  their  con- 
duct gave  no  cause  for  complaint. 

The  government  of  Naples  had  ofScially  notified 
the  other  courts  of  Europe  of  its  wish  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality  in  the  conflict.  The  Belgian  ofii- 
cial  journal  announces  the  adhesion  of  Belgium  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  declaration  of  the 
Congress  of  Paris  in  li-56,  and  that  any  subject  of 
that  kingdom  who  shall  attempt  privateering,  or 
otherwise  act  contrary  to  the  duties  of  neutrality,  will 
expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  treated  as  a 
pirate  abroad,  and  will  be  prosecuted,  with  the  full 
rigor  of  the  law,  by  the  Belgian  tribunals. 

It  was  reported  that  the  French  government  was 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Prussia,  and 
to  that  end  promised  not  to  send  an  "army  of  ob- 
servation" to  the  Rhine,  but  to  confine  its  warlike 
operations  to  Italy. 

France.- — Previous  to  the  Emperor's  departure,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  appointing  the  Empress  Ee- 
gent,  during  his  absence,  and  another  conferring 
upon  Prince  Jerome,  the  only  surviving  brother  of 
Napoleon  I.,  the  right  to  preside,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Empress,  at  the  Privy  Council  and  Council  of 
Ministers. 

A  new  loan  of  500,000,000  francs,  ($100,000,000), 
was  proposed  to  be  raised  by  national  subscription, 
and  more  than  the  sum  required  was  subscribed  in 
two  days,  much  of  it  in  small  sums. 

Geeat  Britain. — Tlie  latest  returns  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary elections  received  state  that  339  Liberals 
and  284  Conservatives  had  been  elected.  The  Lib- 
erals had  gained  20.  and  the  Conservatives  39  mem- 
bers, a  net  gain  of  19  to  the  Conservatives,  but 
leaving  them  still  in  a  minority.  In  the  31  remain- 
ing cases  the  result  was  not  known,  but  it  was  sup- 
posed it  would  not  matei  ially  chaiige  tlie  proportions. 
Many  of  those  elected  as  Conservatives  are  supposed 
to  be  opposed  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
Ministry. 

It  was  believed  that  the  government  intended 
calling  out  the  whole  of  the  militia,  and  increasing 
tlie  troops  of  the  line.  The  Channel  fleet  was  to  be 
augmented. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Lardner,  the  well-known  scientific 
writer,  is  announced. 
Italy. — A  counter  revolution  had  taken  place  in 


Parma,  headed  by  the  troops  in  favor  of  the  ducal 
government,  and  the  Duchess,  at  their  invita- 
tion, had  re-entered  the  city.  Sir  Moses  Monteflore 
had  failed  in  his  mission  to  the  Pope  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Jews  in  England,  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish 
child  Mortara. 

The  French  troops  had  not  been  withdrawn  from 
Rome,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  to  be  increased  in 
number.  Ancona,  a  town  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the 
Papal  States,  had  been  declared  by  the  Austrians  in 
a  state  of  siege,  but  the  Pope  having  protested,  the 
order  was  afterwards  revoked,  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  Vienna. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  had  issued  a  decree,  giving  a 
forced  currencj'-  to  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank  at 
Turin.  The  Bank  had  authorized  the  issue  of  addi- 
tional notes  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000  francs,  and 
engaged  to  lend  the  government  30,000,000  francs  at 
2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Germany. — Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  the  most 
distiugiiished  scientific  man  of  the  present  centuiy, 
died  at  Berlin  on  the  7tji  inst.,  in  his  90th  year. 

A  strong  feeling  of  hostility  to  France  and  Russia 
seems  to  be  springing  up  in  Geimany,  where  they 
are  openly  denounced  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  A  body  of  Russian  troops  is  said  to  have 
moved  to  the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  and  an  Austrian 
corps  of  observation  had  .been  ordered  to  Cracow  to 
watch  them. 

Hayti. — The  Chambers  have  lately  met  for  the  first 
time  under  the  new  republican  government.  Presi- 
dent Getirard  in  his  speech,  dwelt  upon  the  necessity 
of  peace,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  the  ]  roper 
development  of  the  country,  announced  that  a  truce, 
for  five  years  had  been  concluded  with  the  Domini- 
cian  republic,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  good  faith, 
economy  and  energy  will  tnable  the  republic  to  over- 
come its  difficulties,  and  to  abolish  the  onerous  taxes, 
so  as  to  apply  the  resources  of  the  country  to  its  own 
improvement. 

Domestic. — The  peoj^le  of  southern  Nebraska  are 
agitating  the  subject  of  the  annexation  to  Kansas  of 
tlie  portion  of  that  Territory  lying  south  of  the  Platte 
river.  The  popular  sentiment  of  that  section  is  said 
to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  measure,  and  at  a 
mass  meeting  recently  held  in  Nebraska  City,  it  was 
resolved  to  nominate  delegates  to  the  Kansas  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  which  is  to  meet  in  the  7th 
month  next.  What  action  the  Convention  will  take, 
should  the  question  be  presented  to  it,  is,  of  course, 
unknown. 

Recent  accounts  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  notice  the 
arrival  at  that  place  of  a  hundred  emigrants  return- 
ing from  Pike's  Peak,  who'  state  that  several  thou- 
sand disappointed  gold  seekers  are  now  on  their  way 
back,  over  the  Plains,  many  of  them  in  a  destitute 
condition,  and  perfectly  reckless  and  desperate  ;  and 
that  some  of  them  threaten  to  destroy  some  of  the 
frontier  towns,  on  account  of  the  deception,  as  they 
allege,  used  there  to  induce  the  emigration.  Some 
consternation  was  felt  at  those  places  inconsequence. 
Other  accounts,  again,  lepresent  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  mining  regions  as  highly  favorable. 

A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  been  issued  by  Judce 
j  Scott,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  the  case  of 
Bushnell  and  Langston,  the  two  Oberlin  rescuers. 
It  is  understood  that  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tional ty  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  will  be  argued. 
Tlie  former  application  was  refused  because  the  trial 
was  still  pending,  and  it  was  not  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  justice  would  not  be  done.  The  ground 
upon  which  tlie  present  writ  is  granted  is  the  allega- 
tion by  the  jirisoners  that  they  are  unlawfully  detain- 
ed in  prison,  and  their  request  tliat  the  Court  will 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  imprisonment. 
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MEMOIR  OF  DAVID  DOULL,  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Oar  late  beloved  friend  was  born  at  Bower,  in 
the  county  of  Caithness,  in  the  year  1783.  He 
was  strictly  educated  by  religious  parents,  in  the 
communion  of  the  established  Church  of  Scotland. 
,  About  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
much  impressed  by  the  earnest  preaching  of  the 
brothers  Haldane,  who  at  that  time  visited  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and,  by  their  faithful  labors, 
aroused  many  to  a  more  diligent  search  after  the 
things  belonging  to  their  peace. 

In  the  year  1803,  when  the  expected  French 
invasion  caused  so  many  volunteer  militia  regi- 
ments to  be  raised,  he,  with  numbers  of  his  own 
age  in  that  district,  enrolled  his  name  in  the 
Ross-shire  Fencibles ;  when,  a  few  months  later, 
the  regiment  was  embodied  for  service  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  sense  of  honor  led  him 
to  continue  in  the  ra^ks,  notwithstanding  the 
urgent  dissuasions  of  his  parents;  and,  in  after 
years,  he  gratefully  traced  the  Hand,  that  had 
overruled  this  for  his  good. 

Advancing  towards  manhood,  he  became  dis- 
satisfied with  some  of  the  doctrines  held  by 
the  Presbyterians,  more  particularly  their  strong 
views  on  absolute  election  and  reprobation ;  and 
anxiously  searched  the  New  Testament  for  pas- 
sages bearing  on  that  doctrine.  While  doing 
so,  our  Saviour's  discourse  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind, 
leading  him  to  fear  that  his  diligent  observance 
of  religious  forms  was  very  far  from  being  that 
spiritual  worship,  required  from  those  who  would 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

His  regiment  was  at  this  time  quartered  in 


Aberdeen,  and  here,  as  in  other  towns,  he  visited 
various  places  of  worship,  seeking,  but  not  finding 
rest.  One  day,  passing  along  the  street,  he  saw 
the  door  of  the  Friend's  Meeting  House  open, 
and  turned  in.  It  was  the  Week-day  Meeting, 
and  composed  only  of  four  individuals,  very  poor 
as  to  the  things  of  this  world ;  but,  sensible  of  a 
solemnity  whilst  sitting  with  them,  which  he  had 
never  felt  before,  he  was  induced  to  go  again  and 
again,  and,  one  day,  the  late  John  Wigham  (then 
of  Edinburgh),  whilst  visiting  the  Friends  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  was  present,  and  spoke  from  ' 
the  passage  in  John  iv.,  which  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  setting  forth  the  spirituality  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  the  fulness  and  freeness  of  Gospel 
grace.  His  words  were  as  a  nail  fastened  in  a 
sure  place,  and  from  that  day  David  Doull  sought 
all  opportunities  of  attending  Friends'  Meetings 
and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  views. 

As  his  convictions  deepened,  some  difficulties 
naturally  arose  from  his  position  ;  but,  through- 
out, he  met  with  the  most  courteous  consideration 
from  his  superior  officers,  who  so  arranged  his 
duties,  that  nothing  was  required  to  which  he 
then  felt  a  conscientious  objection.  Indeed,  so 
great  was  their  kindness,  that,  at  all  times,  they 
freely  granted  leave  of  absence  for  his  attending 
meetings,  even  for  several  days  together,  when 
Quarterly,  or  other  meetings,  were  held  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  he  was  stationed. 

The  sincerity  of  his  principles  commanded  re- 
spect, being  proved  by  his  refusal  to  accept 
promotion,  on  account  of  the  oath  required;  and 
when,  in  1814,  the  regiment  being  disbanded,  he 
left  the  army,  declining  an  advantageous  appoint- 
ment on  the  staff,  the  friendship  and  esteem 
which  prompted  this  offer  were  not  lessened,  but 
often  manifested  in  after  years.  * 

He  then  spent  some  time  in  Glasgow,  where, 
in  1817,  he  'became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  whose  principles  and  practices  he 
remained  warmly  attached  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  in  1819,  he  finally  settled  in 
Edinburgh. 

Whilst  in  the  army,  the  various  movements  of 
his  regiment,  principally  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  counties  of  England,  introduced  him 
to  a  large  acquaintance  among  Friends,  who  re- 
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ceived  him  with  much  kindness  and  openness, 
and  remembering,  through  after  life,  with  warm 
gratitude,  the  hospitality  and  friendliness  shown 
to  him  a  stranger,  he  sought,  in  his  turn,  to  extend 
the  same  to  others. 

After  many  years  of  active  and  useful  exertion, 
the  infirmities  of  age  began  to  weigh  upon  him, 
and  his  health  gradually  declined.  His  last  ill- 
ness confined  him  to  his  room  upwards  of  a  year, 
but  his  patience,  and  trust  in  the  love  of  his 
Heavenly  Father,  and  his  reliance  on  the  atone- 
ment of  his  Saviour,  once  offered  for  all,  never 
faltered. 

In  the  last  letter  he  wrote,  6th  month,  1857, 
(when  propped  up  in  bed),  he  says,  "  I  do  not 
like  to  say  much  about  myself,  except  that  my 
Heavenly  Father  deals  mercifully  with  me.  I 
am  preserved  quiet  and  content  in  my  lot, 
believing  nothing  strange  has  happened  me, 
and  trusting  the  Lord  has  not  forgotten  to  be 
gracious."  The  death  of  his  third  son,  a  few 
months  before  his  own  removal,  was  a  close  trial 
to  his  affectionate  nature ;  but  he  was  enabled, 
amid  his  sorrow,  to  rejoice  that  his  beloved  child, 
through  redeeming  mercy,  had  entered  on  that 
eternal  rest,  where  he  trusted  so  soon  to  join  him. 
Amid  weakness  and  suffering  he  daily  uttered 
praises  for  abounding  mercies,  and  peacefully 
departed  this  life,  1st,  month  8th  1858,  in  his 
75th  year ; 

"For  the  peace  of  God  divinely  o'er  tis  thankful 
spirit  rolled, 

While  the  faithful  Hand  he  trusted,  led  him  gently 
to  the  fold." 

—  Annual  Ifonitor. 


ON  THE  RISE  AND  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

BY  JOHN  KITCHING,  M.K.C.S. 

The  distinguishing  Doctrines  of  Friends. 

CConcluded  from  page  596.) 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Quakerism 
does  not  consist  in  testimonies.  Quakerism  is 
not  a  theory,  it  is  a  practice.  It  is  not  religion  in 
the  ideal, — it  is  religion  in  action ;  and  its  testi- 
monies are,  therefore,  but  the  expression  of  some 
general  features  in  which  all  who  act  consistent- 
ly with  the  requirements  of  truth  are  found  to 
agree. 

Now,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
tolerably  clear  impression  of  the  religious  con- 
victions of  Friends,  and  of  their  views  in  regard 
to  the  duty  of  exemplifying  them  in  their  ac- 
tions, it  will  be  evident  that  two  very  important 
practical  consequences  must  follow  from  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  foregoing  principles.  Immediate 
and  unreserved  allegiance  to  a  spiritual  Sovereign, 
whose  communications  are  addressed  to  the  heart, 
and  are  directed  to  interests  infinitely  beyond 
those  of  temporal  policy,  may  often  produce  a 
situation  at  conflict  with  the  arrangements  of 
human  society.    This  was  the  case  with  the 


position  of  Friends  in  regard  both  to  the  Church 
and  the  State.  Implicit  and  literal  obedience  to 
the  will  of  Christ  was,  in  many  respects,  antago- 
nistic to  compliance  with  the  existing  order  of 
human  arrangements,  as  established  by  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  laws,  and  placed  Friends  at 
variance  with  the  authority  of  both.  This  variance 
arose,  not  from  any  objection  entertained  by 
Friends  to  the  validity  of  human  authority  in 
things  temporal ;  this  would  have  shown  that 
their  principles  were  wrong,  because  it  would 
have  contravened  a  plain  command  of  Scripture, 
"  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake ;"  but  it  arose  from  the  in- 
trusion of  the  temporal  authority  into  spiritual 
things,  where  they  perceived  it  had  no  divine 
sanction,  and  therefore,  no  right  standing.  Christ 
alone  could  rule  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
conscience.  Laws  made  in  the  strength  of  hu- 
man judgment  alone  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
stop  precisely  at  those  limits  where  human  au- 
thority ends.  In  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
duties  of  religion,  they  must  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  con- 
science. Even  supposing  them  free  from  tyran- 
nical and  selfish  motives,  they  are  from  their 
nature  fixed  and  unalterable,  except  by  a  difi&cult 
and  formal  process  of  legislation.  Religion  is  a 
progressive  work,  and  a  law  well  adapted  for  one 
religious  state  will  probably  become  retardatory 
to  religious  progress,  and,  therefore,  oppressive 
to  the  consciences  of  some,  long  before  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  bulk  calls  for  its  reform.  The 
whole  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  having  any 
reference  to  religious  matters,  that  were  passed 
from  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  to  that  of 
Charles  II.,  were  calculated  to  be  grievously  op- 
pressive to  all  those  who  should  profess  allegiance 
to  any  other  than  a  temporal  sovereign.  In  the 
Act  of  Elizabeth,  which  contains  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  the  queen  is  declared  to  be  the  only 
supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  as  well  in  all 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as 
temporal.  The  spirit  which  breathed  through 
this  Act  was  maintained  and  confirmed  in  sub- 
sequent Acts,  so  that  a  follower  of  Jesus  was 
placed  in  many  respects  in  the  position  of  choos- 
ing "  whether  it  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
hearken  unto  men  more  than  unto  God." 

Wherever  the  necessity  for  this  choice  arose, 
Friends  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  the  infinitely 
pre-eminent  claim  of  the  divine  will,  as  made 
known  in  the  plain  language  of  Scripture,  con- 
firmed and  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
the  implicit  and  uncompromising  obedience  of 
every  rational  creature.  This  complete  subordi- 
nation of  human  authority  in  spiritual  things, 
and  the  enthronement  of  Christ  as  the  ever- 
present,  active  Head  and  Guide  of  his  spiritual 
Church  on  the  earth,  led,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, to  two  most  important  practical  conse- 
quences. It  led  Friends  to  sec  that  there  was 
no  church  existing,  with  whose  mode  of  conduct- 
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ing  public  worship,  and  with  whose  forms  of 
church  discipline,  they  could  entirely  unite. 
They  likewise  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  uphold  a  very  diiferent  standard  from  most 
other  professing  Christians,  in  carrying  out  their 
religious  convictions,  and  in  asserting  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  authority  of  Christ  in  matters 
of  conscience  over  the  obligations  of  human  law. 

Thus  driven  from  their  old  religious  moorings, 
they  felt  the  double  task  imposed  upon  them,  of 
re-adjusting  their  own  Church  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  Christ's  immediate  authority,  and  of 
re-adjusting  the  limits  of  human  authority,  so  as 
to  confine  the  latter  within  the  bounds  of  properly 
secular  and  social  interests.  Of  the  form  which 
our  own  Church  has  assumed  in  accordance  with 
these  views,  those  details  which  relate  to  our 
mode  of  public  worship  have  necessarily  been 
described  in  the  notice  of  the  principles  which 
led  to  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the 
particulars  of  the  Church  government,  which  has 
gradually  grown  up  from  the  adoption  of  these 
principles. 

The  views  which  presided  over  these  arrange- 
ments are  exhibited  in  the  following  passages 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Epistles  for  1700 
and  1703  : — "  Finally,  dear  friends,  keep  all  your 
meetings,  as  well  those  for  good  order,  charity, 
and  Christian  discipline,  as  those  set  apart  en- 
tirely for  the  worship  of  God,  in  his  love,  and  in 
the  name,  power  and  peaceable  Spirit  of  his  dear 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  alone  true  au- 
thority of  all  our  meetings,  for  without  Him  we 
can  do  nothing.  And  in  his  blessed  power  stand 
fast  in  righteous  judgment  overall  unruly  and 
disorderly  spirits,  that  would  break  in  upon  the 
good  order  and  discipline  settled  amongst  us,  as 
well  as  over  all  those  that  seek  to  lay  waste  the 
testimony  of  truth-,  and  cause  the  offence  of  the 
cross  to  cease,"  (Folio  Edition,  p.  88).  "And, 
dear  friends,  our  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings being  set  up  and  established  by  the  power, 
and  in  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  (which  is  the  authority 
of  those  meetings,)  all  Friends  are  tenderly  de- 
sired and  advised  carefully  to  keep  to  and  in  that 
authority,  and  therein  manage  all  business  and 
affairs  of  the  said  meetings  in  discharge  of  their 
duty  to  Crod  and  his  Church,  and  not  expect  or 
depend  upon  this  meeting  for  particular  direction 
from  time  to  time  how  they  shall  proceed  in  the 
management  of  the  concerns  of  those  meetings 
relating  to  truth's  testimony  and  service :  but 
wait  for  and  depend  upon  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God  for  counsel  and  direction  in  such  matters 
and  cases  as  may  come  before  them ;  and  let  the 
man's  part  and  natural  wisdom  and  attainments 
be  subject  to  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God,  which 
will  truly  edify  the  body  in  love,  righteousness 
and  peace.  And  if  any  decline  from,  or  let  fall, 
any  branch  of  their  testimony,  that  such  may  in 
the  wisdom  and  authority  of  truth  be  dealt  with, 
and  therein  mercy  and  judgment  exercised  in 
their  proper  places."  (p.  95). 
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The  second  great  practical  consequence  to 
which  the  adoption  of  the  views  above  described 
was  found  to  lead,  was  what  I  have  called  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  limits  of  human  authority. 
These  views  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  obedi- 
ence rendered  at  the  same  time  to  human  laws 
which  were  opposed  to  them.  Hence  it  became 
necessary  to  claim  exemption  from  conformity  to 
any  legal  requirements  which  trenched  upon  re- 
ligious liberty.  If  this  exemption  were  not 
allowed,  its  claimants  must  be  prepared  patient- 
ly to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  their  non- 
compliance, and  assert  the  validity  of  their  claim 
by  a  submissive  and  patient  demeanor  under  the 
trials  to  which  their  nonconformity  might  subject 
them. 

Meek  endurance  for  conscience'  sake  has 
ever  afforded  the  noblest  scenes  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  presents.  Martyrdom  in  some 
of  its  degrees  seems  a  necessary  attendant  on  the 
establishment  of  great  principles,  and  it  forms 
an  argument  of  which  the  world  has  always  felt 
the  force,  How  many  noble  examples  do  the 
annals  of  our  Society  present,  in  which  the  con- 
sequences of  religious  dissent  have  been  borne 
with  exemplary  fortitude  and  Christian  resigna- 
tion, full  of  instruction  and  encouragement  to 
others  !  Scenes  like  these  are  the  stones  upon 
which  the  edifice  of  religious  liberty  is  built, 
and  if  we  look  back  to  the  earliest  promulgation 
of  the  Christian  religion,  its  subsequent  gradual 
liberation  from  the  papacy,  and  the  further  ad- 
vance of  its  principles  at  a  period  long  after- 
wards, and  the  still  higher  spirituality  of  our 
early  Friends,  we  find  each  story  of  this  grand 
edifice  erected  at  the  cost  of  suffering  and  death, 
and  its  floors  paved  with  the  tombstones  of 
martyrs.  Friends  established  in  their  minds  a 
clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  true  limits 
of  human  power  and  those  of  the  divine  au- 
thority, and  they  have  been  ever  since  steadily 
engaged  to  carry  out  their  convictions  in  this 
important  direction.  When  Friends  arose,  these 
limits  were  far  from  being  in  their  right  place. 
They  are  happily  now  nearer  to  it  than  they  were 
then ;  but,  even  now,  the  circumference  to  which 
man  desires  to  stretch  his  power  encroaches  on 
the  regions  properly  the  prerogative  of  God 
alone. 

We  have  reason  thankfully  to  believe  that  the 
Society  to  which  we  belong  has  been  instru- 
mental, by  its  long  and  consistent  protest  in  favor 
of  religious  liberty,  in  promoting  the  advance  of 
right  and  Christian  views  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  I  would  close  this  imperfect  sketch  by 
a  hope  that  none  will  consider  that  the  high 
functions  delegated  to  us  are  yet  fully  dis- 
charged, but  that  a  long  course  of  usefulness  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity  is  still  before  us,  if  we 
hold  on  our  way,  and  keep  close  to  the  pointings 
of  that  Spiritual  Guide,  who  so  remarkably  led 
and  enlightened  our  forefathers  in  the  Truth. — 
London  Friend. 
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For  Friends'  Keview. 
EDUCATION — COMPENSATION  TO  TEACHERS. 

We  commend  to  the  serious  consideration 
and  practical  application  of  tlie  readers  of  Friends' 
Review,  the  following  remarks  by  Joseph  W. 
Aldricli,  Principal  of  Friends'  Select  School  for 
Boys,  in  Philadelphia.  They  are  extracted  from 
his  Address  before  the  Graduating  Class  on  the 
9th  of  Fifth  month  :— 

"  But  I  cannot  dismiss  this  opportunity,  with- 
out alluding  somewhat  to  the  present  condition 
of  education  amongst  us.  To  you,  parents,  it  is 
a  subject  of  the  deepest  moment;  one  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  present  aad  last- 
ing welfare  of  your  children.  Next  to  the 
guarded  religious  education  of  the  child,  the 
proper  development  of  its  intellectual  powers  is 
undoubtedly  most  important.  When  we  consider 
the  value  of  youth  as  a  period  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge, upon  which  so  much  is  dependent,  the 
responsibility  which  rests  both  upon  parent  and 
teacher,  in  regard  to  its  proper  improvement 
cannot  fail  to  be  recognized  as  very  great.  Edu- 
cation must  commence  at  home.  Upon  the 
mother,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  child,  devolves 
principally  the  duty  of  its  training.  It  cannot 
be  taught  too  early  implicit  habits  of  obedience. 
It  cannot  be  impressed  too  early  with  a  sense  of 
religious  responsibility. 

"  So  powerful  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
mother  at  this  plastic  period  of  existence,  that  it 
seldom  ceases  to  exert  a  powerful  and  visible  ef- 
fect, either  for  good  or  evil,  through  life. 

"  The  habits  of  the  pupil  on  entering  school 
are  generally  a  pretty  sure  index  of  the  social 
atmosphere  at  home.  If  he  has  been  taught 
the  lesson  of  obedience,  it  manifests  itself  in  a 
dutiful  and  habitual  regard  for  discipline,  and  in 
n  cheerful  attention  to  the  instructions  of  his 
teachers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  had  his 
own  way  at  home,  and  has  become  the  governor 
instead  of  the  governed,  it  soon  demonstrates 
itself  in  resistance  to  needful  restraint,  and  in 
general  antagonism  to  good  order. 

"  This  laxity  of  discipline  at  home  is  too  often, 
I  fear,  the  result  of  an  impression,  on  the  part 
of  parents,  that  the  school  to  which  they  propose 
sending  the  child  will  correct  his  bad  habits. 
What  though  he  may  defy  authority  at  home, 
and  may  contract  other  habits  which  are  the 
natural  result  of  this  lapse  from  duty,  yet 
West  Town,  or  Select  School,  or  Ilaverford  will 
reform  him!  This  result  no  doubt  sometimes 
occurs;  but  does  not  this  imprudent  course  more 
frequently  terminate  in  stamping  upon  the  boy 
a  character  which  he  never  loses?  The  responsi- 
bility of  home  training  rests  upon  the  parent, 
and  he  cannot  free  himself  from  it.  To  expect 
the  teacher  to  perform  the  duty  which  he  has 
neglected,  is  to  impose  double  labor  upon  him. 

"It  is  the  teacher's  Tprovlnee  to  carry  on  at 
school  the  home  government  of  a  well-regulated 
household.    During  the  time  of  school  he  acts 


for  the  parent,  and,  like  the  parent,  is  responsi- 
ble for  a  neglect  of  his  duties.  Whoever  allows 
his  children  to  enter  school  with  loose  notions  of 
morals  or  discipline,  interferes  materially  with 
the  rights  of  others.  He  tacitly  claims  for  his 
pupil  time  and  attention  of  the  teacher  which 
should  have  been  the  equal  property  of  all.  Nay, 
more ;  he  frequently  excludes  the  better  scholars, 
because  parents  who  are  careful  of  their  children 
at  Iiome  will  not,  without  great  reluctance,  place 
them  in  a  school  where  they  will  be  surrounded 
by  associations  of  this  character. 

"  Supposing,  then,  the  'child  has  received  a 
proper  home  education ;  make  for  him  a  careful 
selection  of  a  school.  In  this  selection,  be  not 
too  much  influenced  by  secondary  considerations, 
such  as  beauty  of  location,  the  fashionable  air  of 
the  establishment,  or  the  popularity  of  the  insti- 
tution ;  but  look  well  to  the  morals  maintained 
in  it,  and  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  im- 
parted. 

"When  the  choice  has  been  once  made  adhere 
to  it,  unless  there  be  some  very  important  reason 
for  a  change.  It  takes  a  scholar  from  three  to 
six  months  to  become  acclimated  to  a  new  school; 
and  until  this  is  efi'ected,  very  little  progress  will 
be  made  by  him  in  his  studies.  Some  children 
are  kept  so  much  on  the  move  by  this  mistaken 
policy,  as  materially  to  interfere  with  their  edu- 
cation. One  school,  even  though  of  inferior 
recommendations,  steadily  attended,  will  accom- 
plish more  for  the  pupil  than  half  a  dozen  of 
superior  grade,  visited  in  succession  for  three  or 
six  months. 

"  Be  careful  that  the  child,  when  it^as  once 
entered  school,  attend  it  regularly.  Let  nothing 
but  sickness,  or  the  most  urgent  necessity,  inter- 
fere with  this  punctual  attendance. 

"  Frequent  absences  tend  to  discourage  the 
scholar  by  throwing  him  behind  his  class-mates; 
and  even  when  his  former  position  is  regained, 
result,  not  rarely,  in  a  loss  of  interest,  from  his 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  portions  studied 
during  his  absence. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, whether  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  compels  the  student  to  leave  school 
at  so  early  an  age,  is  the  most  judicious  that  could 
be  adopted. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  his  instructors  just 
at  the  time  when  his  unfolding  powers  of  intel- 
lect enable  him  to  grasp  intelligently  the  subject? 
of  his  studies,  and  to  appreciate  the  scope  and 
desirableness  of  a  complete  education.  Nor  is  it 
alone  the  development  of  the  intellect  that  suf- 
fers by  this  course.  The  parent,  influenced  bj 
a  desire  to  see  his  son,  at  his  majority,  master  of 
and  settled  in  business,  frequently  places  him,  at 
the  very  age  when  he  most  needs  a  careful  over- 
sight, in  some  large  mercantile  establishment, 
with  associates  often  of  very  questionable  morals, 
and  where  at  seasons,  business  has  no  direct 
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demands  upon  his  time.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  he  falls 
into  habits,  and  forms  associations,  which  prove 
a  disadvantage  to  him  through  life. 

:i«  .  *  *  * 

"  I  believe,  that,  were  the  period  of  majority 
fixed  at  twenty-five,  as  in  some  "parts  of  Europe, 
instead  of  the  present  age,  and  the  additional 
time  thus  gained  were  given  to  acquiring  a  more 
complete  education,  it  would  be  a  positive  bless- 
ing to  the  community  : — that  we  should  all  live 
more  rationally,  by  thus  checking  a  precocious 
development,  which  is  peculiarly  American  ;  that 
there  would  be  many  less  failures  in  business,  be- 
cause the  judgment  would  become  more  matured, 
before  entering  upon  it;  and  that  the  merchant 
would,  by  this  arrangement,  possess  both  more 
health  and  wealth  at  fifty  than  he  now  does. 

"  How  frequently  do  we  hear  intelligent  per- 
sons of  this  class  regretting  the  loss  of  the 
golden  opportunity  to  acquire  information?  How 
much  might  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness  have 
been  extended,  had  these  facilities  been  length- 
ened out  to  them  ? 

"  If  I  have  been  thus  free  in  commenting  on 
the  duties  of  parents,  in  regard  to  education,  I 
shall  not  spare  those  defects  in  my  own  profes- 
sion which  retard  its  progress  amongst  us. 

Teaching,  amongst  other  denominations  in 
this  country,  has  already  assumed  the  position  of 
an  independent  profession,  and  in  our  own  Society 
is  certainly  tending  in  that  direction. 

"  That  it  is  an  occupation  requiring  peculiar 
qualifications  for  its  successful  prosecution,  will 
be  denied  by  no  one  who  has  had  any  experience 
in  the  management  of  schools.  That  compara- 
tively few  of  all  who  enter  upon  it,  possess  these 
qualifications,  is  equally  well  established.  Prob- 
ably not  more  than  one  in  five  or  six  has  the 
natural  tact  to  govern  a  school  properly ;  I  say 
natural,  because  I  am  convinced,  that  unless 
some  innate  fitness,  in  this  respect,  is  possessed, 
it  cannot  be  acquired.  A  teacher  who  cannot 
govern  well,  cannot  efficiently  instruct.  To  this 
qualification  must  be  superadded  an  ability  to 
instruct,  and  a  facility  in  illustration ;  a  ready 
fund  of  knowledge  on  many  subjects,  a  patience 
untiring,  and  an  equanimity  not  easily  disturbed. 
T  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  not  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  teachers  now  employed  in  the 
Society  have  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the 
successful  discharge  of  their  duties. 

"  A  great  mistake  is  undoubtedly  made  in  our 
schools,  by  entrusting  the  instruction  of  the 
younger  children  to  persons  of  limited  attain- 
ments. This  is  at  present,  perhaps  in  some  de- 
gree, unavoidable ;  but  my  experience  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  less  advanced  pupils 
need  at  least  as  well-qualified  teachers  as  the 
older  ones.  Under  the  present  system,  much 
that  is  learned  in  many  of  the  primary  schools, 
is  to  be  unlearned  as  the  scholar  becomes  more 
advanced.    Every  teacher  who  has  noticed  the 
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marked  eifect  of  interesting  collateral  informa- 
tion, such  as  experience  alone  can  suggest,  upon 
even  the  most  elementary  studies,  in  arousing 
and  fixing  the  attention  of  this  class  of  scholars, 
will  testify  to  the  correctness  of  this  position. 
G-eography  may  thus  be  made  a  wondrous  tale  of 
travel,  every  place  of  importance  being  impress- 
ed on  the  memory,  by  some  remarkable  circum- 
stance of  history,  climate  or  production.  G-rammar 
may  thus  become  something  more  than  the  mere 
declension  of  nouns,  or  the  conjugation  of  verbs, 
or  the  frigid  repetition  of  rules  and  correction  of 
false  syntax. 

"  Were  you  in  possession  of  a  diamond  of  great 
value,  which  you  were  desirous  of  having  cut 
and  polished,  so  as  to  bring  out  all  its  beauties, 
would  you  not  naturally  endeavor  to  select  thebest 
lapidary,  even  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense '/ 

"  The  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  your 
children  are  gems  more  precious  than  those  of 
Golconda  or  the  diamonds  of  Brazil,  and  yet 
they  are  too  lightly  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the 
inexperienced,  to  be  nicked  and  marred,  and 
perhaps  despoiled  entirely  of  their  beauty.  But, 
it  will  be  said,  '  we  place  our  children  in  the 
schools  of  Friends,  and  appoint  competent  com- 
mittees to  obtain  teachers.'  This  is  all  true. 
Those  committees  serve  you  faithfully,  procure 
the  best  teachers  they  can  in  the  Society,  and 
make  as  satisfactory  reports  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected,  and  yet  your  children  are  frequently 
but  indifi'erently  taught.  And  why  so  ?  Simply 
because,  for  a  long  coarse  of  years,  such  scanty 
inducements  have  been  held  out  to  teachers, 
that  very  few  young  men  have  been  found  wil- 
ling to  prosecute  teaching  as  a  settled  business. 
It  is  often  entered  upon  merely  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  some  more  lucrative  occupation ;  and 
thus  it  results,  that  our  schools  are  supplied  with 
a  succession  of  inexperienced  teachers.  Further, 
too  little  discrimination  is  made  between  the 
value  of  the  services  of  the  qualified  and  expe- 
rienced, and  of  those  who  are  beginners  in  the 
business. 

"  In  all  other  employments,  the  laborer  re- 
ceives a  remuneration  bearing  some  ratio  to  the 
character  of  his  services,  and  to  his  experience. 

"  That  is  just; — for  it  is  not  only  a  pi'oper  re- 
ward to  long  and  well-directed  exertions,  but 
forms  a  healthful  stimulus  to  those  who  are  less 
proficient.  This  principle  is  now  generally  re- 
cognized in  schools  out  of  our  Society,  and  is 
slowly  forcing  a  reluctant  assent  in  it. 

"  If,  then,  the  supply  of  teachers  of  the  right 
qualifications  is  at  the  present  time  so  deficient, 
what  is  the  natural  remedy  ? 

"  The  answer  is  at  hand. 

"  Through  your  committees  hold  out  higher 
inducements  for  good  instruction  :  these  commit- 
tees are  but  your  agents,  selected  to  carry  out 
your  wishes  in  these  matters.  If  you  are  satis- 
fied with  indifferent  schools,  they  may  regret  the 
indifference,  but  I  do  not  see  well  how  they  can 
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correct  it.  But  if  it  be  your  individual  and 
prevailing  sentiment,  that  you  will  patronize  no- 
thing but  a  good  course  of  instruction,  and  are 
willing  to  support  it,  they  will  cheerfully  aid  you 
in  realizing  your  wishes. 

"In  other  kinds  of  business,  experience  shows 
that  the  best  article  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end ; 
and  so,  especially,  is  it  the  case  in  education. 

"  Secure,  then,  the  best  teachers,  and  afford 
them  a  remunerative  compensation." 


REMARKABLE  INCIDENTS. 

During  the  voyage  of  William  Ellis  from 
Mauritius  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  his 
return  from  Madagascar  to  England  in  1857,  the 
following  interesting  incidents  occurred  : — 

"  It  was  the  season  of  cyclones,  or  hurricanes, 
and  these  atmospheric  disturbances  are  as  fre- 
quent and  as  violent  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mauritius  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  A 
few  days  after  we  had  left  the  island  we  experi- 
enced as  severe  a  gale  and  as  high  a  sea  as  I  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  witnessed  either  olF  Cape  Horn 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  could  only 
show  canvas  enough  to  keep  the  ship  steady,  and 
yet  were  driven  along  at  a  fearful  rate,  while  the 
sea  broke  in  cascades  first  over  one  side  of  the 
bulwarks  and  then  over  the  other ;  and,  rolling  like 
a  torrent  fore  and  aft  as  the  ship  rose  or  sank 
with  the  waves,  swept  away  every  thing  that  was 
not  secured  by  fastenings.  Our  captain  regarded 
it  as  the  tail  of  a  hurricane,  more  especially  as 
the  wind  changed  rapidly  to  opposite  quarters. 
After  the  second  day,  however,  the  weather  be- 
came moderate,  and  we  pursued  our  voyage 
without  inconvenience. 

"  Two  days  afterwards,  viz.,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  while  sitting  in  the  captain's  state-room 
waiting  for  him  to  mark  our  position  on  the 
chart,  I  took  from  his  shelves  a  book  in  which  I 
.soon  became  interested.  When  we  had  looked 
at  the  chart  I  remarked  that  I  had  met  with  an 
old  friend  whom  I  did  not  expect  to  find  on 
board  the  England,  and  held  up  "  The  Loss  of 
the  Winterton,  Bast  Indiaman,"  by  the  late  Mr. 
Buchan,  of  Kelloe,  observing  that  I  knew  the 
author,  from  whom  I  had  many  years  ago  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  his  book. 

"  Captain  Dundas  replied  that  Mr.  Buchan  was 
related  to  his  mother,  and  that  the  captain  of 
the  Winterton  was  his  grandfather.  I  then 
recollected  that  Dundas  was  the  name  of  the 
captain  who  had  perished  in  the  wreck.  After 
remarking  that  we  were  not  far  from  the  place 
where  the  wreck  occurred,  Captain  Dundas  went 
on  deck.  In  a  few  moments  I  heard  the  cry, 
'  A  wreck  !  a  wreck  I'  and,  hastening  to  the  poop, 
saw  on  the  larboard  bow  a  small  flag  or  signal  of 
blue  cloth,  distinct  among  the  tops  of  the  waves, 
and  about  two  miles  ofl".  In  a  few  minutes  more 
I  discerned  a  sort  of  raft,  with  two  figures,  a ' 


white  man  and  a  man  of  color,  sitting  upon  it, 
up  to  the  waist  in  the  sea. 

"  The  flag  of  the  England  had  been  hoisted — 
symbol  of  help  and  deliverance — to  signal  to  the 
castaways  that  they  were  seen,  and  the  ship's 
course  was  altered.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  boats 
was  lowered,  and,  manned  by  five  stout,  willing 
hands,  was  pushed  ofi'  toward  the  raft.  While 
the  oars  rattled  with  each  stroke,  and  the  light 
boat  seemed  to  spring  over  the  waves,  with  our  tall, 
stout  second  officer,  Mr.  Peters,  standing  with  the 
steer-oar  in  the  stern,  every  eye  on  board  was 
stretched  toward  the  same  point;  the  sailors 
leaning  over  from  the  forecastle  and  fore  rigging; 
the  officers  and  passengers  straining  over  the 
bulwarks  of  the  poop ;  ladies  with  their  children, 
all  gazing  with  the  most  intense  interest  as  our 
boat  approached  the  raft.  No  one  moved ;  not 
a  word  was  uttered ;  even  breathing  seemed 
difficult;  but  when  the  first  man,  and  then  the 
second — stifi',  benumbed,  and  swollen  with  water 
— had  been  safely  lifted  into  the  boat,  the  pent-up 
feeling  found  utterance  in  the  almost  simulta- 
neous exclamation, '  They  are  saved !'  which  was 
heard  from  stem  to  stern  along  the  side  of  our 
ship.  Some  persons  near  me  wept,  others  seem- 
ed ready  to  faint  under  emotions  of  sympathy 
and  joy. 

"  Our  boat  was  soon  alongside,  and,  swollen, 
bruised  and  bleeding,  the  men  were  helped  over 
the  ship's  side  into  the  cabin.  Not  wishing  to 
add  to  the  pressing  crowd,  I  remained  on  deck. 
A  few  moments  afterward  I  heard  the  captain 
call,  '  Mr.  Ellis !  here  is  a  Sandwich  Islander. 
Come  and  speak  to  him.'  I  went  into  the  cabin, 
where  the  two  men  were  sitting  on  the  deck.  The 
white  man  was  the  captain  of  a  ship  which  had 
been  upset  in  the  violent  gale  two  days  before, 
when  every  one  on  board,  twenty-two  in  number, 
except  the  two  just  rescued,  had  perished.  The 
islander,  a  young  man,  was  one  of  the  crew ;  and, 
having  made  no  answer  to  the  questions  address- 
ed to  him  by  our  humane  captain,  I  had  been 
called  down. 

"  The  man  was  sitting  on  the  deck,  his  head 
bent  down,  and  his  long,  black,  and  dripping 
hair  hanging  over  his  eyes  and  down  his  lace. 
Looking  at  him,  I  said, '  Aroha,  ehoaino,  aroha :' 
Salutation,  dear  friend — affection.  The  man 
lifted  up  his  head,  swept  with  his  hand  his  long, 
black  hair  to  one  side  of  his  forehead,  and,  look- 
ing earnestly  at  me  like  one  to  whom  conscious- 
ness was  but  just  returning,  and  startled  by  the 
sound  of  his  native  language,  returned  my 
salutation.  In  answer  to  a  few  inquiries  he 
told  me  he  was  a  native  of  Oahu,  the  island  on 
which  I  had  at  one  time  resided.  He  said  he 
was  up  aloft  furling  sail,  when  the  ship  suddenly 
went  over,  and  all,  in  an  instant,  were  plunged 
into  the  deep ;  that  there  were  other  islanders  on 
board,  but  they  soon  sank.  The  doctor  of  our 
ship  then  gave  the  men  a  little  suitable  refresh- 
1  ment,  and  they  were  wrapped  in  flannels  and  put 
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to  bed.  Captain  Dundas  took  the  raft,  a  very 
fragile  affair,  and  brought  it  to  England,  intend- 
ing to  deposit  it  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

"  The  next  day  I  went  down  to  the  berth 
where  the  Sandwich  Islander  was  lying,  and 
found  him  very  much  revived.  After  conversing 
with  him  about  the  wreck  and  the  loss  of  all  his 
shipmates,  I  said,  '  God  has  very  mercifully  pre- 
served you.  You  must  remember  his  goodness, 
and  pray  to  him.'  He  said,  '  I  did  pray  to  him 
in  the  night,  when  I  was  in  the  sea.  I  did  pray 
to  Grod  in  the  morning,  when  I  saw  the  captain ; 
I  prayed  that  we  might  be  saved.  And  God 
sent  away  death,  and  sent  your  ship,  and  we  are 
here.'  I  said,  '  I  am  glad  you  prayed  to  God. 
You  must  be  thankful  to  God,  and  serve  him, 
and  love  him.  You  must  try  to  praise  God  in 
your  future  life.' 

"  I  then  repeated  the  first  two  lines  of  a 
hymn  which  I  had  written,  among  the  first  ever 
composed  in  the  language  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  when  I  was  a  missionary  in  that  coun- 
try.   The  lines  are  these  : 

' '  'He  Akua  hemolele 
Ke  Akua  no  kakou.' 

'  A  God  of  perfection  or  goodness  is  our  God.' 
The  man's  countenance  brightened  as  I  repeated 
these  lines,  and  as  soon  as  I  ceased  he  took  up 
the  strain  where  I  had  left  off,  repeating  the 
two  concluding  lines  and  the  remaining  verses 
with  evident  satisfaction.  I  said,  '  Where  did 
you  learn  that  hymn  ?'  He  replied,  '  In  the 
school  of  the  missionaries  at  Oahu.'  That  was 
the  island  in  which  I  had  resided.  I  then  said, 
'  I  wrote  that  hymn  many  years  ago,  when  I 
lived  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.'  He  looked  at 
me  with  still  greater  astonishment,  and  said, 
'  Who  are  you  ?'  I  said,  '  I  am  Mika  Eliki,' 
(the  native  pronunciation  of  my  name),  '  and  I 
was  a  missionary  at  Oahu  with  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Thurston,  and  others.'  He  seemed  surprised 
and  pleased  ;  said  he  knew  the  missionaries  who 
were  now  at  the  islands ;  that  his  brother  was  a 
native  teacher  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  his 
sister  a  Christian. 

"  It  had  been  my  privilege  to  labor  in  harmo- 
nious co-operation  with  the  able  and  devoted 
American  missionaries  first  sent  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Having  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
at  Tahiti,  which  varies  but  slightly  from  that  of 
Hawaii,  I  had  assisted  in  forming  the  Hawaiian 
alphabet,  and  fixing  the  orthography  of  the  na- 
tive language,  as  well  as  in  other  departments  of 
missionary  labor. 

"  More  than  thirty  years  had  passed  away  since 
I  had  left  those  islands,  and  it  was  an  unexpect- 
ed satisfaction  to  my  own  mind  to  find  that  the 
Christian  sentiments  embodied  in  a  simple  hymn, 
which  had  been  prepared  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
implanting  seeds  of  truth  in  the  minds  of  the 
young,  had  afforded  consolation  and  support  to 
the  mind  of  a  native  of  those  islands  in  the 


lonely  solitude  of  a  distant  ocean,  amid  the  perils 
of  shipwreck,  and  the  prospect  of  death;  and  I 
mention  this  circumstance  for  the  encouragement 
of  other  laborers  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
religion,  that  they  may  cast  their  bread  upon  the 
waters  and  labor  on,  in  the  assurance  that  no 
sincere  effort  will  be  altogether  in  vain,  though 
its  results  should  never  be  known. 

"  The  ship  from  which  these  two  men  were 
saved  was  the  Henry  Crappo,  from  Dartmouth, 
Massachusetts,  a  whaler,  full,  and  homeward 
bound.  Many  particulars  of  their  peril  were 
afterward  related  to  us  by  the  captain.  While 
drifting  on  their  raft  they  had  been  pursued  by 
two  sharks.  One  attempted  to  seize  them,  but 
by  drawing  up  their  legs  from  the  water  as  well 
as  they  were  able,  and  chopping  at  their  assail- 
ant with  a  small  hatchet  found  in  the  fragment 
of  the  boat  of  which  their  raft  was  constructed, 
they  succeeded  in  driving  him  away,  'ihey  had 
been  two  days  and  two  nights  in  the  sea,  and  the 
only  refreshment  they  had  had  was  a  small  lime 
or  lemon  which  the  captain  found  in  his  pocket, 
and,  cutting  it  in  half,  divided  with  his  com- 
panion, and  a  piece  of  pumpkin  from  their  own 
ship,  which  floated  past  on  the  following  day. 

"  Soon  after  this  incident  we  reached  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  our  rescued  mariners  left 
us  to  proceed  to  America.  Sailing  from  this 
port  we  touched  at  St.  Helena  and  the  Island  of 
Ascension,  and  by  the  care  of  a  watchful  and 
gracious  Providence  reached  England  in  safety 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1857." 


From  the  British  Friend. 
CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  OP  CHILDREN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  British  Friend,  refer- 
ring to  an  instance  of  the  advocacy  of  corporal 
punishment  in  extreme  eases,  says  : — 

"  I  oan  scarcely  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass 
without  expressing  my  entire  disapproval  of  such 
a  barbarous  act,  the  relic  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation "  of  other  days ;"  and  which,  I  trust  will 
never  be  revived.  The  object  of  the  writer,  no 
doubt,  is  to  strengthen  the  higher  and  better 
qualities,  and  to  weaken  those  which  are  leading 
the  poor  child  astray,  therefore,  every  appliance 
having  the  opposite  tendency  should  be  studiously 
avoided. 

Hence,  we  ought  to  abandon  every  modification 
of  harsh  conduct  towards  him.  By  the  discipline 
of  blows  or  stripes  no  moral  or  intellectual 
faculty  is  cultivated.  It  neither  communicates 
knowledge  nor  ministers  to  virtue.  It  excites 
smothered  resentment,  hatred,  and  fear ;  awakens 
and  nourishes  a  propensity  to  revenge;  and 
teaches  concealment  and  artifice,  and  there  its 
influence  ends.  Thus  there  are  engendered  feel- 
ings the  very  reverse  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy, 
or  that  ministers  to  amendment;  its  direct  and 
necessary  tendency  is  still  more  deeply  and  hope- 
lessly to  brutalize  man,  not  to  reform  him.  It 
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compels  the  boy  so  punished  to  regard  civil 
society  which  sanctions  it  as  his  avowed  enemy, 
and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  renders  him  the 
enemy  of  his  race.  It  degrades  him  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  out  of  degradation  nothing  valuable 
can  arise.  As  well  attempt  by  the  infliction  of 
stripes  to  excite  in  the  sufferer  pleasurable  feelings 
as  either  a  virtuous  emotion  or  a  praiseworthy 
resolution.  If  such  a  seeming  resolution  should 
be  formed,  it  is  as  unstable  as  passion,  and  as 
faithless  as  hypocrisy. 

Human  ingenuity  could  scarcely  devise  a 
scheme  more  entirely  calculated  to  debase  a  boy, 
confirm  him  in  vice,  and  unfit  him  for  the  society 
of  his  class,  if  he  were  not  already  unfitted.  It 
savors  not  of  the  wisdom  and  sound  policy, 
benevolence  and  clemency,  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  whose  teachings 
are  one  unbroken  series  of  practical  illustrations 
6f  patience,  love,  and  forbearance." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  4,  1859. 


Neav  Yokk  Yearly  Meeting. — This  meet- 
ing commenced  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
27th  ult.  The  number  of  members  in  attend- 
ance was  thought  to  be  rather  smaller  than  on 
some  similar  occasions.  Certificates  were  read 
for  the  following  ministers  who  were  present, 
viz.,  Robert  and  Sarah  Lindsey,  from  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  James  Jones,  Ann  Jones  and 
Nathan  Douglass,  from  New  England,  Thomas 
Frazier,  from  Indiana,  and  Jemima  Shotwell, 
from  Philadelphia. 

Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings,  except- 
ing Philadelphia,  were  received,  and  the  reading 
of  them  was  acknowledged  as  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  edification  of  the  meeting,  affording 
renewed  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  intercourse 
between  brethren  of  the  household  of  faith  ;  and 
the  desire  expressed  in  one  of  the  Epistles,  "  that 
nothing  may  be  permitted  to  mar  this  brotherly 
intercourse  and  interchange  of  Christian  regard 
and  concern  for  the  welfare  one  of  another,"  was 
fully  united  with. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  the  re-appointment  of 
William  Wood  as  Clerk,  and  James  Congdon  as 
his  assistant,  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  were  read,  exhibiting,  among  other 
concerns  which  received  the  attention  of  the 
meeting,  the  devotion  of  much  time  and  labor  in 
a  revision  of  the  entire  Discipline,  agreeably  to 


the  direction  of  the  last  Yearly  Meeting.  Be- 
fore the  adjournment  it  was  agreed  that  the  men 
and  women  should  meet  in  joint  session  the  nest 
morning,  to  have  the  revised  Discipline  read. 

Seventh-day,  28th. — The  joint  meeting  con- 
vened at  10  o'clock ;  and,  after  a  season  of 
devotion,  in  which  there  was  a  solemn  utterance 
of  prayer  and  ministry,  the  meeting  entered  upon 
the  reading  and  consideration  of  "  a  brief  view 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  plainly  de- 
clared in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  embraced  and 
promulgated  by  our  forefathers,  and  still  held 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,"  which  is  appropriate- 
ly prefixed  to  the  rules  and  advices.  Entire  har- 
mony of  feeling  and  unity  of  views  as  regards 
the  doctrines  appeared,  although  there  was  some 
difference  of  sentiment  in  respect  to  the  mode  of 
expression  in  one  or  two  cases,  and  a  few  slight 
changes  were  made  in  the  language. 

Proceeding  with  the  rules  and  advices,  rather 
more  than  one-half  of  the  Discipline  was  read 
and  considered  during  the  two  sittings  of  this 
day,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again 
in  joint  session  on  Second-day. 

Meetings  for  Divine  Worship  were  held  on 
First-day,  in  the  upper  and  lower  apartments, 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  and  were  largely 
attended.  In  the  forenoon  many  persons  were 
unable  to  find  seats.  All  the  meetings  were  felt 
to  be  seasons  of  comfort,  encouragement  and 
awakening,  a  powerful  and  living  ministry  find- 
ing free  exercise. 

Second  day,  5th  mo.  30th.  The  reading  of 
the  revised  Discipline  was  finished  at  the  joint 
morning  meeting  of  men  and  women,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  proposed  changes  which 
were  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  in  the  evening,  it  was  fully 
approved.  The  unanimity  was  indeed  remark- 
able, and  the  discussions  which  occurred  on 
some  points,  not  only  exhibited  Christian  spirit, 
but  were  of  an  instructive  character,  particularly 
to  the  younger  portion  of  the  meeting.  The 
belief  was  expressed,  and  it  was  doubtless  enter- 
tained generally,  that  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
had  been  divinely  favored  in  revising  the  Disci- 
pline, and  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  coming  to  a 
judgment  upon  it. 

At  the  afternoon  sitting  of  the  Men's  Meet- 
ing some  progress  was  made  in  the  consideration 
of  the  Queries  and  Answers,  and  much  salutary 
counsel  was  handed  forth.    We  cannot,  thi^ 
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week,  give  a  further  account  of  the  proceedings, 
but  hope  to  do  so  in  our  next  number. 

Married,  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  on  Twelfth  street,  Philada.,  Joseph  Potts  to 
Regina  S.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Kimber,  all  of  this 
citj. 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  2d  mo.  last,  Jehu,  in  the  6th 
year  of  his  age  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  3d  mo.  last, 
Willis,  in  the  3d  year  of  his  age,  sons  of  John 
Butler,  Jr.,  and  Ann,  his  wife,  members  of  Upper 
Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio. 

 ,  On  the  21st  of  4th  mo.  last,  near  Westville, 

Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  Ellen  Cobuen,  wife  of  Jacob 
Coburn,  in  the  44th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a 
member  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  dili- 
gent in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  and  faithful  to 
perform  her  required  duties.  She  was  exemplary  in 
deportment  and  conversation,  not  only  careful  in 
speaking  of  others,  but  also  avoiding  lightness. 
During  her  illness  she  suffered  much  pain,  but  was 
mercifully  favored  with  Divine  assistance  to  bear 
it  with  meekness  and  patience.  A  short  time  before 
her  death,  after  replying  to  the  question  of  a  friend 
as  to  the  prospect  of  her  recovery,  she  added,  ' '  The 
Lord  has  been  with  me  in  six  troubles,  and  He  will 
not  forsake  me  in  the  seventh."  Her  occasional  ex- 
pression was,  "Thy  will,  O  Lord,  not  mine,  be 
done  !"  and  she  was  enabled  to  say  she  saw  nothing 
in  her  way.  Her  close  was  a  peaceful  one,  and  her 
friends  have  a  well  grounded  hope  of  her  having  en- 
tered into  ' '  rest. ' '  The  memory  of  her  exemplary 
conversation,  and  of  her  patience  under  suffering, 
is  sweet. 

 ,  On  the  3d  ult.,  Louis  C,  son  of  Jesse  B.,  and 

Mary  Ann  Johnson,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age,  amem- 
ber  of  West  Union  Monthly  Meeting,  Morgan  Co.  Ind. 


To  the  Graduates  of  the  Friends''  Boarding  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

A  proposition  having  been  made  to  hold  a  Conven- 
tion or  "  Social  Gathering  "  of  the  former  pupils  of 
the  Friends'  Boarding  School,  at  some  convenient 
place  in  the  Sixth  month  next,  that  those  who  formed 
so  pleasant  an  acquaintance  at  that  institution  may 
meet  again  and  renew  it ;  the  undersigned,  for  them- 
selves and  others,  request  the  male  graduates  of  the 
institution  to  meet  at  Newport,  R.  L,  on  Second  day, 
the  13th  of  the  6th  month,  (Yearly  Meeting  week,) 
for  the  purpose  named. 

As  the  invitation  is  extended  to  all,  without  regard 
to  age,  we  trust  there  will  be  a  good  response. 
D.  C.  Baker,  Lynn,  Mass. 
D.  W.  Vaughan,  Providence,  R.  L 
Isaiah  Nichols,  Salem,  Mass., 
William  Chase,     "  " 
Fourth  month,  1859.  and  others. 


CITY  BOOKSTORE. — RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

I  am  prepared  to  supply  schools  with  the  reference 
and  textbooks  in  ordinary  use,  and  with  every  variety 
of  school  stationery  at  Publishers'  and  Manufacturers' 
prices,  by  the  dozen,  or  at  retail. 

The  stock  of  miscellaneous  books  is  large,  and 
rigidly  excludes  the  worthless  and  immoral  publica- 
tions of  the  day.  Books  not  in  store,  promptly  or- 
dered without  additional  charge. 

Of  Friends'  books,  I  have  a  good  assortment,  to 
which  additions  will  be  made  as  required. 
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Subscriptions  received  for  "  The  London  Friend." 
The  leading  European  and  American  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Magazines  are  regularly  received. 

Country  dealers  are  invited  to  examine  the  stock 
of  stationery,  which  is  very  large,  and  is  offered  to 
cash  buyers  at  wholesale  rates. 

2t.  WILLIAM  R.  SMITH. 


From  the  British  Friend. 
ICDWARD  EVANS,  OF  NEATH,  WALES. 

The  death  of  this  young  man  on  the  13th  of 
4th  month,  in  his  26th  year,  after  only  six  days' 
illness,  strikingly  reminds  us  of  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  and  forcibly  revives  the  injunction,  "Be 
ye  therefore  ready  also ;  for  the  Son  of  Man 
comcth  at  an  hour  when  ye  think  not." 

The  great  prostration  of  his  strength  conse- 
quent upon  the  nature  of  the  disease,  [scarlet 
fever,]  and  the  hopes  which  were  entertained  of 
his  recovery  until  the  last  day  of  his  illness,  left 
but  little  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his 
mind,  whilst  passing  through  the  dark  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  It  is,  however,  highly 
consolatory  to  know,  that  from  his  boyhood  his 
mind  had  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  vast 
importance  of  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  From 
some  of  his  letters,  it  appears  he  had  been  sub- 
ject to  much  spiritual  conflict  and  trial.  About 
two  years  since,  this  was  peculiarly  his  experience, 
when,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  he  was  enabled  in 
one  of  our  meetings  for  worship,  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  what  he  apprehended  was  required  of  him, 
which  conduced  to  the  peace  of  his  own  mind, 
and  to  the  confirmation  of  his  faith  in  the  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Since  that,  to  him,  eventful 
period,  it  was  obvious  to  his  friends  that  he  was 
favored  with  a  growth  in  the  Truth,  and  that  the 
chastening  and  refining  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  operative  on  his  conduct  and  conver- 
sation. • 

Naturally  of  an  amiable  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, he  took  great  interest  in  those  institu- 
tions which  were  established  in  the  town  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  Bible  diffusion,  temper- 
ance, and  other  objects,  and  was  either  secretary 
or  on  the  Committees  of  most  of  them.  Being 
sensibly  alive  to  the  truth  "  that  we  love  the 
children  of  God  when  we  love  Grod,"  of  late  he 
had  devoted  nearly  all  his  leisure  time  to  these 
objects,  and  especially  to  the  temperance  cause. 

His  cheerful  disposition,  amenity  of  manners, 
abnegation  of  self,  quiet  energy,  and  untiring  in- 
dustry, rendered  him  a  valuable  coadjutor  in  any 
cause  ;  and  the  wide-spread  and  unfeigned  sorrow 
for  his  loss  that  has  been  manifested  by  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  parties  resident  in  Neath  and  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  unequivocally  evidences 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
those  who  knew  him  best;  thus  exemplifying  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ,  "he  who  honoreth  me,  I 
will  honor." 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  deeply 
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lamented  young  man,  by  giving  two  extracts  from 
the  local  newspapers,  which  probably  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers,  to  the  young  men  among 
whom  we  affectionately  say,  "  Go  ye  and  do  like- 
wise." 

The  following  is  from  the  obituary  of  the 
Cambrian  of  the  15th  April : — 

"  Few  young  men  have  descended  to  the  tomb 
more  universally  beloved  and  esteemed  than  Mr. 
Evans.  Possessing  great  amiability  of  disposition, 
considerable  talent,  and  untiring  industry  in  doing 
good,  he  has  for  some  years  most  devotedly  sup- 
ported the  public  benevolent  institutions  in  the 
town,  both  by  his  generous  contributions  and 
most  efficient  services.  In  all  that  was  estimable 
in  human  conduct,  his  career  has  been  short  but 
brilliant,  and  gives  a  bright  example  of  what  may 
be  effected  by  young  men  whose  hearts  like  his 
are  deeply  imbued  with  Christian  principles. 
The  announcement  of  his  death  has  caused  a 
general  gloom  to  prevail  over  the  town,  for  it  is 
felt  the  public  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 
His  memory  will  be  long  cherished  with  an  af- 
fectionate remembrance  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  that  religious  body." 

The  following  account  of  his  funeral  is  from  the 
Swansea  and  Glamorgan  Herald  of  the  20th  ult: 

"On  Saturday  the  remains  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Evans,  ironmonger,  of  the  firm  of  Boone 
and  Evans,  Neath,  were  consigned  to  their  last 
resting-place  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  adjoining  their  meeting-house,  near  the 
Old  Castle. 

"  Mr.  Evans  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  secretary  to  the  South  Wales  Tem- 
perance Association.  In  his  connection  with 
the  former,  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  secure  for 
him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all;  and  in  his  exer- 
tions associated  with  the  latter,  few  men  have 
done  more  for  the  cause  of  temperance,  in  the 
promulgation  of  which  he  was  a  quiet,  earnest, 
and  successful  worker. 

"The  funeral  took  place  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
Saturday  forenoon.  The  whole  of  the  shops  in 
the  town  were  closed,  and  business  was  entirely 
suspended  during  the  ceremony  of  interment. 
In  addition  to  the  places  of  business,  the  whole 
of  the  public-houses  were  closed,  the  deceased 
being  held  in  universal  esteem,  even  by  those  to 
whose  commercial  interests  he,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  cause  of  temperance,  was  conscientiously 
opposed.  The  remains  were  accompanied  to  the 
grave  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  a  large 
number  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  mayor  and 
ex-mayor,  the  rector,  some  of  the  principal 
tradesmen  of  the  town,  the  children  of  the 
bands  of  Hope  and  the  British  schools,  and  a  nu- 
merous assemblage  of  the  general  inhabitants, 
who  embraced  the  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
respect  for  one  who,  during  life,  had  undevia- 
tingly  conducted  himself  as  became  a  Christian 
and  a  citizen.  I 


"  On  arriving  at  the  grave-yard,  the  corpse  was 
lowered  into  the  grave,  and  a  most  touching 
spontaneous  address  was  delivered  by  Miss  Price, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  so 
eloquently  adverted  to  the  loss  they  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  their  beloved  brother,  that  many 
present  wept  copiously.  At  the  termination  of 
the  address,  the  members  retired  from  the  grave, 
and  entered  the  chapel,  [meeting-house,]  where, 
after  remaining  a  considerable  time  in  silence, 
the  same  lady  gave  an  eloquent  and  feeling  ad- 
dress at  greater  length  than  before,  and  there  was 
scarcely  one  in  the  chapel  who  was  not  deeply 
affected.  Silence  again  intervened  for  some 
time,  when  the  same  lady  knelt  and  offered  up  a 
most  impressive  prayer,  the  congregation  standing 
uncovered.  Silence  again  intervened,  after  which 
the  meeting  dispersed." 


From  the  Biitish  i'riend. 
QUAKER,  A  TERM  OF  REPROACH. 

Having  lately  read  so  much  in  your  journal 
about  "  Quakers,"  "  Young  Quakers,"  &c.,  and 
as  if  the  word  had  not  signification  enough,  there 
is  now  publishing  a  work  called  Quaker  Dijffi- 
cidties,  whilst  another  uses  the  word  "  Quakerdom," 
I  would  query  whether,  in  making  use  of  this 
name  among  ourselves,  or  in  addressing  others, 
we  are  not  needlessly  encouraging  a  term  of  re- 
proach, which  I  believe,  is  no  more  required  of 
us,  than  the  continuance  of  the  epithet  once 
given  in  derision  to  the  prophet  Elisha.  That 
it  is  given  in  ridicule  is  evident,  as  Palmerston, 
amidst  the  laughter  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
lately  compared  the  ballot  to  a  "  Quaker's  meet- 
ing." In  France,  those  who  held  principles 
similar  to  Friends  were  called  Inspirants. 

But  let  us  hear  what  that  truly  upright  man, 
William  Savery,  says  on  this  subject : — 

"15th. — Got  to  Osnaburg,  and  dined  at  the 
table  d'hote  with  about  twenty  persons,  who 
treated  us  respectfully;  one  of  them  expressed 
his  surprise  that  we  adopted  in  our  writings,  and 
otherwise,  a  name  that  was  given  us  in  derision ; 
there  being  something  inviting  and  consistent 
with  the  character  of  our  Society,  in  the  appel- 
lation of  Friends ;  but  foreigners  must  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  reason  why  we  continue  the  name  of 
Quakers.  Such  remarks  have  been  frequently 
made  in  our  travels ;  and  if  the  Society  had  not 
continued  it,  it  is  very  probable  the  name  of 
Quaker  would  scarcely  have  been  known  at  this 
day." 

A  Friend. 


The  pleasantest  hospitality  waiteth  not  for  curi- 
ous costliness,  when  it  can  give  cleanly  suffi- 
ciency. More  Cometh  of  pride  and  greatness — 
friendliness  to  your  own  ostentation,  than  to  the 
comfort  of  the  guest. —  Sir  Fhilip  Sidney's 
Aphorisms. 
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herschell's  visit  to  his  father-land. 

(Continued  from  page  607.) 

Many  are  the   denunciations   in  Scripture 
against  Samaria,  and  they  have  been  fulfilled  to 
the  very  letter.    I  cannot  illustrate  this  better 
than  by  quoting  the  interesting  account  given  by 
the  Scotch  deputation.    "  We  read  over  the 
prophecy  of  Micah  (Mich.  i.  6)  regarding  Sa- 
maria, as  we  drew  near  to  it,  and  conversed  to- 
gether as  to  its  full  meaning.    We  asked  Dr. 
Keith  what  he  understood  by  the  expression,  '  I 
will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field.'  He 
replied,  that  he  supposed  the  ancient  stones  of 
Samaria  would  be  found,  not  in  the  form  of  a 
ruin,  but  gathered  into  heaps  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  do  in  clearing  a  vineyard,  or  as  our 
farmers  at  home  clear  their  fields  by  gathering 
the  stones  together.    In  a  little  after  we  found 
the  conjecture  to  be  completely  verified.  We 
halted  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  hill,"  and  "  as- 
cended on  foot  by  a  narrow  and  steep  pathway, 
enclosed  by  rude  dykes,  the  stones  of  which  are 
large,  and  many  of  them  carved,  and  these  are 
piled  rather  than  built  upon  one  another.  Some 
of  them  are  loose,  and  ready  to  fall.    Indeed  the 
whole  face  of  this  part  of  the  hill  suggests  the 
idea  that  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  city  had 
been  thrown  down  from  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Ascending  to  the  top,  we  went  round  the  whole 
summit,  and  found  marks  of  the  same  process 
everywhere.    The  people  of  the  country,  in  or- 
der to  make  room  for  their  fields  and  gardens, 
have  swept  off  the  old  houses,  and  poured  the 
stones  down  into  the  valley;"*  thereby  literally 
fulfilling  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  above  al- 
luded to, — "  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof 
into  the  valley." 

Besides  these  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Samaria,  there  are  a  great  many  pillars  standing, 
the  remnants  of  a  magnificent  colonnade,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  Herod  the  G-reat. 
But  the  most  entire  and  conspicuous  ruin  of  the 
place  is  that  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, said  to  be  erected  over  the  spot  where  he 
was  buried.  This  threefold  character  of  the 
ruins  was  very  striking  to  my  mind ;  Samaritan, 
Pagan,  and  nominally  Christian  edifices,  all  in- 
volved in  one  common  destruction.  And  can  we 
say  that  the  last  did  not  deserve  its  doom  as 
much  as  the  other  two  ?  Nowhere  do  the  ab- 
surdities of  Popery,  or  the  useless  ceremonies  of 
formal  Christianity,  appear  so  revolting  as  in  the 
Holy  Land,  because  there  they  obviously  appear 
a  vain  mockery  of  that  former  dispensation, 
which,  when  it  had  served  the  end  for  which 
God  appointed  it,  "  was  abolished,"  "  for  the 
weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof"  There 
is  scarcely  a  place  in  Palestine  where  you  can 
say  to  the  Jew, — "Behold  the  desolation  of  your 
cities;"  where  he  cannot  point  to  the  ruined 

*  Narrative  of  a  Mission  of  Enquiry  to  the  Jews 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  293^. 


church,  and  say  in  return, — "What  meaneth 
this  ?" 

There  is  a  modern  village  called  Sebustieh, 
situated  a  little  way  up  the  hill  of  Samaria;  its 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Sebaste,  the  name  given 
to  Samaria  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  Jews, 
however,  seem  to  have  retained  the  ancient 
name,  as  the  city  is  always  called  Samaria  in  the 
New  Testament. 

After  travelling  rather  more  than  two  hours 
farther,  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Nabloos,  the 
Shechem  of  the  Old,  and  Sychar  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  a  long,  narrow  town,  situated  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  in  the  valley  between 
that  hill  and  Mount  Ebal.  These  mounts  of  the 
blessing  and  the  curse,  (Deut.  xxvii.  11-13  ;  and 
Josh.  viii.  3.3,  34,)  rise  each  to  the  height  of 
about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  narrow  val- 
ley that  divides  them,  which  is  here  not  above 
five  hundred  yards  wide.  How  affecting  to  look 
upon  Mount  Ebal,  and  remember  that  the  curse 
has  come  upon  Israel  to  the  uttermost !  But  a 
time  shall  yet  come,  when  the  veil  being  taken 
from  their  hearts,  all  the  promised  blessings  shall 
be  theirs.  They  shall  yet  be  "  blessed  in  the 
city,  and  blessed  in  the  field."* 

This  place  is  full  of  Scripture  recollections  :  it 
is  the  first  spot  mentioned  in  the  promised  land. 
After  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abraham,  "  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred," 
this  was  the  first  place  he  came  to;|  and  here 
the  Lord  appeared  to  him  and  said,  "  Unto  thy 
seed  will  I  give  this  land."  Near  this  Jacob 
spread  his  tent  on  his  return  from  Padan-aram, 
and  dwelt  for  a  time,  until  the  wickedness  of  his 
sons  in  slaying  the  men  of  Shechem  made  a  re- 
moval desirable;  and  the  Lord  ordered  him  to 
Bethel.  It  was  here  that  all  Israel  assembled  to 
make  Rehoboam  king,  and  that  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes  took  place.  It  was  also  one  of  the 
cities  of  refuge,  to  which  the  man-slayer  might 
fl.ee  from  the  avenger  of  blood. 

"  After  the  exile,  Shechem  is  mainly  known 
as  the  chief  seat  of  the  people,  who  thenceforth 
bore  the  name  of  Samaritans.  When  the  Jews 
returned  under  Zerubbabel  from  their  exile,  and 
began  to  build  Jerusalem  and  their  temple,  the 
Samaritans  also  desired  to  aid  them  in  the  work. 
'  Let  us  build  with  you,  for  we  seek  the  Lord  as 
ye  do,  and  we  do  sacrifice  unto  him  since  the 
days  of  Esar-haddon.'J  It  was  the  refusal  of  the 
Jews  to  admit  them  to  this  privilege  that  gave 
rise  to  the  subsequent  hatred  between  the  two 
races. "II  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
to  this  day  there  is  a  small  remnant  of  the  Sa- 
maritans still  living  in  this  place.  They  only 
amount  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  individuals ; 
but  they  are  still  as  distinct  from  Jews  and 
Gentiles  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour. 
The  five  books  of  Moses,  or  Pentateuch,  is  the 


*  Deut.  xxviii.  3.  f  Gen.  xii.  6,  7.  %  Ezra  iv.  2. 
II  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iii.  116. 
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only  part  of  the  Bible  they  receive ;  of  this  they 
have  some  very  ancient  manuscripts,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  verbal  dif- 
ferences, their  version  of  the  Pentateuch  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  the  Jews.  This  is  one 
of  many  instances  in  which  the  wrath  of  man 
has  been  overruled  by  God  to  His  glory.  It  is 
a  great  proof  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  have 
been  handed  down  without  alteration,  when  this 
testimony  to  their  faithfulness  is  borne  by  a  peo- 
ple who  have  always  been  at  enmity  with  them. 
At  the  first  establishment  of  the  Samaritans  in 
Palestine,  more  than  700  years  before  Christ, 
"  one  of  the  priests  whom  they  had  carried  away 
from  Samaria  came  and  dwelt  in  Bethel,  and 
taught  them  how  they  should  fear  the  Lord." 
From  him  they  would  receive  the  Pentateuch  in 
use  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Although  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  Nebat,  (whose  residence  was 
this  very  Shechem,)  introduced  idol-worship 
into  the  kingdom,  and  ordained  feasts,  "  which 
he  had  devised  of  his  own  heart,"  it  is  evident 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  rehgion  had  not  been 
entirely  rooted  out;  as  may  be  proved,  not  only 
by  the  instances  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  the 
seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal,  but  by  the  existence  of  several  schools  of 
the  prophets  at  Bethel  and  elsewhere.  By  the 
"  sons  of  the  prophets"  would  the  law  be  care- 
fully preserved ;  and  it  was  probably  a  copy  be- 
longing to  some  of  them  that  the  Samaritans 
received,  as  their  instructor  was  from  Samaria, 
and  not  from  Judah,  and  they  never  had  any 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Jews.  From  the 
time  of  Solomon,  therefore,  we  have  the  five 
books  of  Moses  handed  down  to  us  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  Jews,  and  by  a  people  who 
have  always  been  at  enmity  with  them.  Even 
in  the  present  day  there  is  a  great  shyness  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Samaritans;  they  not  only 
do  not  intermarry,  nor  worship  together,  but 
have  no  social  intercourse. 

Next  morning  we  rose  very  early  to  set  out  on 
our  journey  to  Jerusalem.  I  felt  a  feverish 
restlessness  and  anxiety  to  reach  that  city,  which 
had  been  associated  in  my  mind  from  childhood, 
with  all  that  is  sacred  and  venerable ;  and  I  often 
said  within  myself  as  we  rode  along :  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  very  day  my  feet  shall  stand  within 
the  gates  of  J erusalem  ?" 

Our  route  lay  for  some  time  through  a  fertile 
plain  which  had  some  appearance  of  cultivation, 
there  being  several  fields  of  millet  in  it.  But  the 
farther  we  advanced  on  our  journey,  the  more 
barren  and  desolate  the  country  became.  Mj 
mind  was  alternately  occupied  with  two  very  dif- 
ferent pictures.  At  one  time  I  thought  of  the 
days  when  all  the  male  population  of  Israel  went 
up  "  three  times  in  a  year"  to  Jerusalem ; 
"  whither  the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the 
Lord,  unto  tlie  testimony  of  Israel,  to  give  thanks 
unto  the  name  of  the  Lord."  In  all  probability, 
six  of  the  tribes,  whose  possessions  lay  northward 


of  where  I  then  was,  travelled  by  this  very  road; 
the  party  increasing  at  every  stage  of  their  jour- 
ney ;  "  company  by  company,"  until  they  all 
"  appeared  before  God  in  Zion."  As  I  thought 
of  this  goodly  assembly,  all  animated  by  one 
spirit,  and  intent  on  one  common  object,  receiving 
each  new  accession  of  brethren  with  friendly 
greetings,  and  beguiling  the  way  with  social  con- 
verse, the  melancholy  contrast  presented  by  the 
present  state  of  the  country  forcibly  recalled  the 
opposite  picture,  as  delineated  in  the  writings  of 
the  prophets.  Nay,  I  should  not  say  the  picture 
was  recalled ;  the  very  reality  was  itself  before 
me.  "  The  highways"  are  indeed  "  desolate" 
and  "  lie  waste ;"  instead  of  being  trodden  by  a 
joyous  company  of  Israel's  sons,  a  few  strangers 
from  distant  lands  come  to  behold  the  judgments 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  "  say,  when  they  see  the 
plagues  of  that  land, — that  it  is  not  sown  nor 
beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  therein: — Where- 
fore hath  the  Lord  done  thus  in  this  land  ?  What 
meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger?" 

The  marks  of  the  curse  are  indeed  upon  the 
land.  Sometimes  a  green  spot  will  be  seen  at  a 
distance,  giving  the  idea  of  fertility ;  but  when 
approached,  it  is  found  to  bear  only  the  tokens 
of  the  original  denunciation, — thorns  and  briers. 

We  rode  on  hour  after  hour,  amid  increasing 
desolation.  The  latter  part  of  the  way  lies  over 
a  succession  of  mountainous  ridges,  where  there 
is  no  regular  road,  but  the  horses  clamber  up  the 
best  way  they  can,  sometimes  over  smooth  slabs 
of  stone,  and  sometimes  through  heaps  of  loose 
stones.  My  impatience  to  see  the  holy  city  in- 
creased every  hour.  As  we  climbed  up  each 
ridge,  I  expected  that,  from  its  summit,  I  shq|jld 
behold  Jerusalem ;  but  I  was  doomed  to  many 
disappointments ;  as  summit  after  summit  only 
gave  to  view  another  range  of  hills  to  be  sur- 
mounted. It  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  jour- 
ney to  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  is  a  steep 
and  difficult  path,  presenting  one  mountain  after 
another  to  be  overcome;  but  we  know  that  at 
last  we  shall  reach  the  city  of  God ;  and  should 
not  the  certainty  of  this  reconcile  us  to  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  way  ?  While  on  this  tedious 
journey,  I  was  made  fully  to  understand  the 
comparison  of  the  Psalmist :  "  As  the  mountains 
are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round 
about  his  people  from  henceforth  even  for 
ever."* 

At  length  the  long-expected  moment  arrived  : 
about  noon  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill 
Scopus,  and  all  at  once  Jerusalem  burst  upon  my 
view.  The  feelings  of  such  a  moment  cannot 
be  described ;  they  can  only  be  faintly  imagined 
by  those  who  have  not  experienced  them.  Every 
Christian  traveller  speaks  of  the  feeling  as  over- 
powering :  what,  then,  was  it  to  me,  as  at  once  a 
Christian  and  a  Jew !  The  scene  of  the  world's 
redemption, — the  meti-opolis  of  the  country  of 

*Psalm  cxxv.  2. 
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my  fathers, — "  the  City  of  the  Great  Kiog  !"  I 
could,  in  some  faint  measure,  realize  the  feelings 
of  my  blessed  Lord  and  Master,  when  "  He  be- 
held the  city,  and  wept  over  it." 

But  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  Holy 
Land,  you  are  indebted  to  association  alone. 
That  v/hich  actually  meets  your  view  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  eastern  city ;  her  bulwarks 
and  her  palaces  are  those  of  the  false  prophet. 
The  Lord  has  abhorred  His  sanctuary;  He  has 
given  it  to  be  "trodden  down  of  the  G-entiles, 
until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled."* 
How  near  this  may  be,  who  can  tell ! 

We  went  first  to  the  Damascus  gate,  but  were 
not  admitted ;  we  then  went  round  to  the  JalFa 
gate;  and  by  it  I  entered  the  Holy  City.  My 
feet  stood  "  within  the  gates  of  Jerusalem a 
pilgrim  and  a  stranger  I  entered  the  city  of  my 
fathers,  "  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  bondage  with 
her  children;"!  J^^)  tlw'ough  the  great  mercy  of 
God,  a  citizen  of  "  the  Jerusalem  which  is 
above." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Dr.  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illustrations. 
"  WAIT." 
Isaiah  xlix.  23. 

Thirty  years  ago,  before  the  Lord  caused  me 
to  wander  from  my  father's  house,  and  from  my 
native  place,  I  put  my  mark  upon  this  passage  in 
Isaiah,  "  I  am  the  Lord :  they  shall  not  be  ashamed 
that  wait  for  me."  Of  the  many  books  I  now 
possess,  the  Bible  that  bears  this  mark  is  the  only 

Ee  that  belonged  to  me  at  that  time.  It  now 
s  before  me ;  and  L  find  that,  although  the  hair 
which  was  then  as  dark  as  night,  has  meanwhile 
becom^  "  a  sable  silvered,"  the  ink  which  marked 
this  text  had  grown  into  intensity  of  blackness  as 
the  time  advanced,  corresponding  with,  and  in 
tact  recording,  the  growing  intensity  of  the  con- 
viction, that  "they  shall  not  be  ashamed  that 
wait  for  Thee."  1  believed  it  then;  but  I  know 
it  now ;  and  I  can  write  prohatum  est,  (it  is 
proved,)  with  my  whole  heart,  over  against  the 
symbol,  which  that  mark  is  to  me  of  my  ancient 
faith. 

"They  shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait  for  me." 
Looking  back  through  the  long  period  which  has 
passed  since  1  set  my  mark  to  these  words — a 
portion  of  human  life  which  forms  the  best  and 
brightest,  as  well  as  the  most  trying  and  con- 
flicting in  all  men's  experience — it  is  a  joy  to  be 
able  to  say  :  "I  have  waited  for  Thee,  and  have 
not  been  ashamed.  Under  many  perilous  cir- 
cumstances, in  many  most  trying  scenes,  amid 
faintings  within  and  fears  without,  and  under 
sorrows  that  rend  the  heart,  and  troubles  that 
crush  it  down,  I  have  waited  for  Thee ;  and  lo, 
I  stand  this  day  as  one  not  ashamed." 

Old  scholars  and  divines  were  wont  to  write  or 


*  Luke  xxi.  24. 


t  Gal.  iv.  25. 


paint  on  the  walls  of  their  studies  some  favorite 
sentences  from  the  sages  of  old,  or  some  chosen 
text  of  Scripture.  Those  inclined  to  follow  this 
custom,  could  not  do  better  than  write  up  this 
one  word,  "  Wait."  It  is  but  a  mono>yllable  ; 
yet  it  is  fuller  of  meaning  than  any  other  word 
in  the  language,  and  it  is  applicable  to  all  ages, 
and  to  all  circumstances.  At  the  first  slight  view, 
merely  to  "wait"  seems  so  simple  a  thing,  that 
it  is  scarcely  entitled  to  be  called  a  grace ;  and 
yet  larger  promises  are  made  to  it  than  to  any 
other  grace,  except  faith;  and  hardly,  indeed, 
with  that  exception,  for  the  grace  of  "waiting" 
is  part  of  the  grace  of  faith — is  a  form  of  faith  ; 
is,  as  some  would  describe  it,  an  effect  of  faith ; 
or,  more  strictly,  one  of  its  most  fruitful  manifes- 
tations. 

Great  and  singular  is  the  honor  which  God 
has  set  upon  patient  waiting  for  Him.  Man, 
seeing  not  as  God  sees,  sets  higher  value  upon 
his  fellow's  active  works^ — the  bright  deeds  of 
days  or  hours.  God  values  these  also ;  l*ut  He 
does  not  assign  them  the  same  pre-eminence 
which  man  assigns  them ;  He  does  not  allow  them 
any  pre-eminence  over  the  constant  and  long- 
enduring  struggle  with  the  rising  of  the  natural 
mind,  which  is  evinced  in  long  and  steady  wait- 
ing under  all  discouragements  for  Him — in  the 
assured  conviction  that  He  will  come  at  last  for 
deliverance  and  protection,  although  his  chariot 
wheels  are  so  long  in  coming. 

It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive 
that  the  Lord's  judgment  in  this  matter  is  better 
than  man's.  Active  virtue  brings  present  reward 
with  it.  Apart  from  the  encouraging  applause 
it  obtains  from  some — more  or  fewer  -it  is  attend- 
ed with  a  pleasurable  excitation  of  spirits  in  the 
mere  sense  of  action,  as  well  as  in  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  connected  with  it.  There  is  nothing 
of  this  in  mere  patient  waiting — day  after  day, 
through  long  years  perhaps,  and  it  may  be  in 
dust  and  ashes — until  the  Lord  shall  manifest 
towards  us  his  love,  his  sympathy,  his  care. 
But  to  rest  thus  in  the  assured  conviction  that 
He  will  do  so — to  do  him  the  credit  of  believing 
that  nothing  less  than  this  is  His  intention 
towards  us — is  a  tribute  rendered  by  faith  to  His 
honor,  a  tribute  which  He  holds  in  most  high 
esteem,  and  which  He  does  most  abundantly  rec- 
ompense. This  recompense  such  faith  needs; 
for  it  is  a  quality  of  the  Christian  character, 
which,  as  God  only  can  understand  it,  finds  little 
encouragement  but  from  Him.  It  receives,  less 
than  any  other,  the  outer  sustainment  of  man's 
approval  and  admiration. 

It  is  also  eminently  conducive  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Christian  character  in  its  peculiar 
qualities,  to  nourish  that  habit  of  constant  looking 
to  the  Lord,  of  constant  dependence  on  Him,  of 
vital  faith  in  Him,  of  constant  readiness  for  Him 
— which  is  far  more  precious  in  His  sight  than 
all  the  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh,  of  which 
men  could  make  oblation  to  Him.     It  is,  there- 
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fore,  no  marvel,  that  this  passive  form  is  that 
chiefly,  both  for  their  soul's  good  and  for  his  own 
honor,  in  which  God  has,  in  all  ages,  seen  fit  to 
exercise  his  servants,  from  ancient  Abraham  down 
to  the  3'oungest  son  of  Abraham's  faith.  Let  us 
take  comfort  and  encouragement  from  these  most 
true  things. 

Art  thou  plunged  deep  into  troubles  from 
which  the  hand  of  man  will  not,  or  cannot  save 
thee  ?  Or  does  thy  soul  lie  in  the  deep  waters 
from  which  no  strength  of  man  can  draw  thee 
forth  ?  "  Wait  on  the  Lord  and  He  shall  save 
thee;"*  and  cry  to  Him,  "Thou  art  the  God  of 
my  Salvation ;  on  Thee  do  I  wait  all  the  day."f 

Is  thy  good  evil  spoken  of  among  men;  and 
thy  name  cast  forth  as  evil  among  those  who  once 
delighted  in  thee,  but  who  now  seek  to  lay  thine 
honor  in  the  dust  ?  Fear  not.  All  will  be  right 
anon.  Thy  Vindicator  lives,  and  will  ere  long 
bring  thee  forth  in  white  robes,  free  from  all  the 
stains  that  men  strive  to  cast  upon  thee.  Re- 
member that  thy  Lord  suffered  all  this,  and  much 
more  for  thee.  Remember  "The  Lord  is  a  God 
of  judgment.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for 
Him."t 

There  are  two  bitter  enemies  of  man's  true 
life — the  world  without  him,  and  the  world 
within  him — the  world  in  his  heart.  The  con- 
flict is  sonietimes  terrible,  and  thou  dost  some- 
times feel  as  one  left  without  strength,  and  thy 
hands  fail,  and  thy  heart  grows  faint.  What  is 
this  but  to  teach  thee  where  thy  true  strength 
lies,  and  to  cast  thee  off  from  every  other  ?  "  Wait 
on  the  Lord;  be  of  good  courage,  and  He  shall 
strengthen  thine  heart.  Wait,  I  say,  on  the 
Lord."|| 

Sometimes  the  discouragement  is  deeper  yet. 
We  live  under  the  hidings  of  our  Master's  face. 
He  seems  to  have  covered  himself  with  a  thick 
cloud,  which  our  sight  cannot  pierce,  and  which 
our  prayers  cannot  pass  through — they  fall  con- 
sciously short  of  their  aim,  and  come  back  to  the 
dull  earth,  flat  and  unprofitable.  But  be  of  good 
cheer.  This  cannot  last  for  ever,  nor  last  long. 
Only  "  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for 
Him;"§  and  be  assured  that  "  the  Lord  is  good 
to  them  that  wait  for  Ilim;"^  and  although  it 
may  be  that  now,  for  a  little  while,  thou  liest 
void  of  strength,  and  almost  lifeless  upon  the 
ground,  yet,  amid  this  chilliness,  still  wait,  though 
wounded,  wait — holding  fast  the  conviction  which 
His  promise  gives,  "  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength.  They  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  they  shall  run 
and  not  be  weary;  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint."** 

To  have  waited  for  the  Lord,  He  allows  to 
constitute  a  claim  to  his  tender  consideration  for 
u.^.    "  Be  gracious  to  us :  we  have  waited  for 

*  Proverb.s  xx.  22.  f  Psalm  xxv.  5. 

t  Isaiah  xxx.  18.  ||  Psalm  xxvii.  14. 

§  Psalm  xxxvii.  7.  ^  Lam.  iil.  25. 
**  Isaiah  xl.  31. 


Thee."*  And  no  one  ever  yet  could  truly  say, 
"  I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord,"  without  being 
enabled,  rejoicingly,  to  add, — "And  He  heard 
my  cry."|  And  in  that  day  of  full  fruition  of 
all  we  have  waited  for,  shall  we  not,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  our  replenished  hearts,  cry  with  ex- 
ulting shouts  to  all  that  pass  by :  "  Lo,  this  is 
our  God ;  we  have  waited  for  Him,  and  He  will 
save  us :  this  is  the  Lord ;  we  have  waited  for 
Him,  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  his  salva- 
tion."J 


THE  ERICSSON  CALORIC  ENGINE. 

This  invention,  of  which  so  much  was  said  a 
few  years  ago,  and  which  did  not  answer  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  projectors,  may  now  be  chronicled 
as  a  success ;  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  say 
that  its  inventor  has  placed  his  name  by  the  side 
of  Watt,  Franklin,  Morse,  Stephenson  and  Whit- 
ney. It  is  true  he  has  not  constructed  a  new 
motor  capable  of  propelling  vessels  across  the 
ocean,  although  his  invention  may  be  some  time 
applied  to  that  purpose  ;  but  there  is  a  larger  field 
of  utility  for  it  to  occupy.  Important  as  naviga- 
tion is,  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  mechanical 
arts  is  much  more  so;  for  hardly  an  eighth  of  all 
the  steam  apparatus  now  constructed  is  employed 
for  marine  purposes.  The  Ericsson  Caloric  Engine 
Agency,  impressed  with  this  fact,  have  accord- 
ingly turned  their  attention  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated with  the  most  flattering  results. 

Captain  Ericsson  himself  has  been  in  no 
manner  disheartened  by  the  comparative  failure^ 
his  machine ;  but  rather,  elate  with  confident 
has  been  for  years,  and  is  still,  constantly  engaged 
in  supervising  the  construction  of  his  engines, 
and  of  such  improvements  as  have  been  suggested 
to  his  notice.  Of  his  qualifications  as  a  machinist 
there  is  not  room  for  question.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1840,  at  the  invitation  of  Commodore 
Stockton,  to  build  the  engines  for  the  steam- 
frigate  Princeton,  and  when  she  was  broken  up 
they  were  transferred  to  the  new  vessel,  where 
they  are  now  rendering  good  service.  The  screw 
engine  is  his  invention  ;  and  if  he  had  paused  at 
that,  he  would  at  this  moment  have  been  worth 
a  fortune.  But  the  motive  power  of  caloric 
engaged  his  attention,  and  the  expei'iment  of  the 
caloric  engine  in  1851-3  is  familiar  to  all  our 
readers.  Failure  it  was,  doubtless,  in  a  com- 
mercial view  ;  but  it  should,  nevertheless,  be 
stated,  that  everything  Captain  Ericsson  promised 
was  accomplished  :  a  speed  of  eight  miles  to  the 
hour  was  attained,  and  in  spite  of  the  seeming 
miscarriage,  at  the  present  time  three  j'achts  are 
in  process  of  construction  with  caloric  engines. 
At  the  building  of  the  agency,  on  the  corner  of 
Duane  and  Hudson  streets,  two  of  these  engines 
may  be  seen  in  daily  use.     The  following  estab- 

*Isaiah  xxxiii.  2.  f  Psalm  xl.  1. 

t  Isaiah  xxv.  8. 
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lishments  are  now  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  them :  the  Newark  Machine  Company,  Newarlj, 
New  Jersey;  Clute  Brothers,  Schenectady  ; 
Nourse  &  Carroll,  South  G-roton,  Massachusetts; 
I.  P.  Morris  &  Company,  Philadelphia;  and 
Carpenter  &  Plass,  J oseph  Banks,  and  the  Dela- 
mater  Works,  in  this  city. 

The  application  of  them  to  mechanical  purpo- 
ses is  on  the  increase.  Several  have  been 
purchased  for  printing  presses  in  this  city ;  one 
recently  to  go  to  Sacramento;  and  the  Cincinnati 
Press  has  employed  one  for  some  time.  The 
following  is  the  testimony  of  the  editor  as  to  its 
capabilities :  Size  (diameter)  of  cylinder,  twenty- 
four  inches ;  power  of  engine,  five  horse  ;  motive 
power,  hot  air ;  weight  of  engine,  one  and  a 
half  tons  ;  composed  entirely  of  iron  and  brass  ; 
space  occupied,  six  feet  by  two ;  fuel,  coal,  coke 
or  wood  ;  usual  number  of  impressions  per  hour, 
3,500  ;  often  run  off  full  4,000  ;  cost  of  fuel  per 
hour  one  cent. 

The  service  of  an  engineer  to  take  care  of  the 
engine  is  not  required.  Any  common  laborer 
can  feed  the  furnace ;  the  whole  amount  of  coal 
used  on  the  engine,  with  a  cylinder  of  thirty-two 
inches  diameter,  being  only  a  bushel  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  machinery  is  far  less  compli- 
cated than  that  of  the  steam  engine.  Hence  it 
can  be  operated  with  far  less  expense. 

For  canal  navigation  the  Ericsson  engine  is 
admirably  adapted,  and  must  supplant  steam. 
In  the  printing-ofiB.ce  it  is  the  thing  wanted. 
To  propel  pumps  it  is  admirably  adapted. 
Staats  M.  Mead  employs  one  in  his  store,  in 
Pearl  street,  to  work  his  hoisting  apparatus,  and 
it  does  the  business  for  three  buildings  to  perfect 
satisfaction.  Its  employment  on  the  city  rail- 
roads, in  place  of  horses,  is  contemplated. 

Captain  Roberts,  of  the  ship  Underwriter,  has 
engaged  one  to  be  put  in  his  vessel  to  hoist  in 
and  out  freight.  When  she  leaves  port,  the 
hoisting  apparatus  will  be  detached  and  the 
engine  employed  to  work  the  pumps  ;  for  which 
purpose,  in  case  of  fire  or  a  leak,  it  will  be  in- 
valuable. 

The  size  of  the  cylinders  now  constructed 
ranges  from  eight  to  thirty-two  inches  diameter. 
The  cost  of  an  engine  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  steam  engine  ;  but  once  in  operation  the 
expense  of  using  it  is  trifling.  Requiring  no 
engineer  and  little  fuel,  to  keep  up  horse  power 
varying  from  two  to  sixteen,  it  will  meet  the 
wants  of  establishments  that  cannot  afford  steam 
power.  The  absence  of  danger  from  explosion, 
etc.,  is  an  important  consideration.  According 
to  present  appearances,  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  caloric  engines  will  be  an  appendage  to 
every  establishment  carrying  on  manufacturing 
business. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


To  criminate  and  recriminate  never  yet  was 
the  road  to  reconciliation. 


CHEERING  PROSPECT  FOR  IRELAND. 

There  is  hope  for  Ireland,  poor,  down-trod- 
den, priest-ridden  Ireland.  The  great  changes 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  past  year  in  that 
"  green  isle  of  the  ocean,"  seem  to  be  preparing 
the  way  for  its  moral  regeneration.  With  the 
exception  of  Ulster,  the  northern  of  its  four  prov- 
inces, which,  since  the  time  of  Cromwell  has 
been  Protestant,  having  been  largely  settled  by 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  the  island  has  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  papacy.  Ulster,  with 
about  a  fourth  of  the  area  of  the  island,  has 
nearly  a  third  of  its  population,  and  for  two  hun- 
dred years  has  been  the  most  pi'osperous  portion. 

Before  the  great  famine  in  1847,  the  popula- 
tion was  over  eight  millions,  of  which  five  were 
probably  Roman  Catholics.  The  great  mass  of 
those  who  perished  then,  and  of  those  who  have 
since  emigrated  in  such  large  masses,  have  been 
Romanists.  In  consequence  of  the  passage  by 
the  British  Parliament  of  a  bill  for  the  Relief 
of  Encumbered  Estates,  by  which  proprietors  of 
estates  that  had  been  held  by  entail  were  allow- 
ed to  sell  their  land,  many  great  estates  which 
had  been  neglected — their  owners  generally  liv- 
ing abroad,  leaving  the  collection  of  their  rents 
to  rapacious  agents — were  cut  up  into  small 
farms  and  sold  to  English  and  Scotch  farmers, 
who  have  been  mainly  Protestants. 

Not  only  has  this  caused  great  material  im- 
provement to  the  island,  but  the  unexpected  fact 
now  appears,  that  fully  one  half  of  its  present 
population  are  Protestants,  there  being  more 
than  three  millions  of  Protestants,  whi.'e  the 
whole  population  is  about  six  millions.  The 
west  and  south  are  beginning  to  resemble  the 
north  of  the  Island,  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  country  has  changed.  Schools  and  churches 
where  the  true  gospel  is  preached,  the  labors  of 
the  Bible-readers,  and  missionaries,  accompanied 
by  the  powerful  influence  of  busy  industry  that 
always  distinguishes  Protestaut  lands  where  the 
gospel  is  free, from  those  where  independence  and 
enterprise  with  the  right  of  private  judgment 
are  crushed  by  priestly  despotism,  must  soon 
produce  their  effects  ;  and  though  the  opposition 
of  Roraani.sm  may  become  more  determined  and 
formidable  than  ever,  truth  must  prevail,  and 
that  beautiful  Emerald  isle  yet  be  still  more 
beautiful  through  the  influence  of  enterprise  and 
education,  the  fruits  of  religious  liberty. — 
American  Messenger. 


In  admiring  the  beauties  of  creation  we  should 
consider  to  whom  we  stand  indebted  for  all  the 
entertainments  of  sense,  and  who  it  is  that  thus 
opens  his  hand  and  fills  the  world  with  good. 
Such  a  habitual  disposition  of  mind  consecrates 
every  field  and  wood,  turns  an  ordinary  walk 
into  a  morning  or  evening  sacrifice,  and  will  im- 
prove those  transient  gleams  which  brighten  up 
and  refresh  the  soul. 
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SUMMARY    OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  18th 
alt.  have  been  received.  No  battle  had  then  oc- 
curred, nor  had  the  Austrians  made  any  considerable  i 
advance  ;  the  Sardinian  bulletins  represented  them 
as  having  drawn  back  from  some  of  their  positions. 
Some  unimportant  skirmishes  had  taken  place. 
The  French  Emperor  had  arrived  in  Italy,  and  had 
established  his  head  quarters  at  Alessandria.  His 
departure  from  Paris  and  his  arrival  at  Genoa  were 
both  accompanied  by  demonstrations  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm. Count  Buol,  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister, 
had  resigned  his  office.  Count  Reohberg,  who  is  well 
known  among  European  diplomatists,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  considerable  ability,  is  reported  to 
have  succeeded  him.  The  English  government  had 
formally  proclaimed  its  neutrality,  but  was  still 
pushing  forward  warlike  preparations,  and  putting 
the  fortresses  in  a  state  of  defence.  A  circular  had 
been  issued  from  the  War  Office,  sanctioning  the 
formation  of  bodies  of  volunteers,  who  may  be  called 
out  in  case  of  invasion  or  the  appearance  of  a  hostile 
force  on  the  English  coast.  It  was  stated  in  the 
ministerial  circles  of  Berlin,  that  Prussia  had  not 
bound  herself  to  any  Power  to  remain  neutral,  but 
maintained  for  the  present  an  expectant  position ; 
and  the  other  German  States,  it  was  said,  were  dis- 
posed to  leave  to  her  the  first  step,  as  the  heaviest 
burden  of  the  common  defence  would  fall  upon  her. 
The  Prussian  Chambers  had  voted  the  supplies  re- 
quired to  place  the  army  on  a  war  footing.  A  strong 
feeling  in  favor  of  Austria  against  France  was  mani- 
fested in  the  debates. 

The  German  Federal  Diet,  at  an  extraordinary  sit- 
ting held  on  the  13tli  ult.,  adopted  the  proposition 
to  put  the  garrisons  of  the  Federal  fortresses  on  a 
war  footing.  The  Hanoverian  representative  proposed 
that  a  corps  of  observation  should  be  placed  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  but  Prussia  protested  against  such  a 
measure. 

The  neutrality  of  the  Papal  government  had  been 
formally  announced  to  the  French  and  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, and  formally  accepted. 

Much  agitation  prevailed  in  the  Turkish  provinces, 
especially  in  Bosnia,  and  an  outbreak  against  the  gov- 
ernment was  anticipated.  The  Turkish  army  in  that 
quarter  had  been  increased.  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment had  stopped  the  transmission  of  political  news 
to  Constantinople  by  telegraph,  and  the  European 
inhabitants  had  requested  that  the  telegraph  at 
Jassy  might  be  joined  to  the  Russian  lines. 

Great  Britain.— The  returns  of  the  Parliamentary 
elections  now  received  stand  351  Liberals,  299  Con- 
servatives. The  whole  number  of  members  to  be 
elected  was  654. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  in  London  for  hold- 
ing a  piiblic  meeting,  to  be  jjresided  over  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  for  memorializing  the  government  in  favor  of 
the  non-intervention  of  England  in  the  continental 
struggle.  A  number  of  similar  meetings  had  taken 
place  in  otiier  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  feeling 
in  favor  of  such  a  course  was  general. 

Tuscany. — The  Provisional  Government  appointed 
on  the  abdication  of  the  Grand  Duke,  commenced  its 
legislative  career  by  a  decree  abolishing  the  puuisli- 
ment  of  death,  without  distinction  of  offences.  By 
other  decrees,  an  ordinance  of  tlie  Grand  Duke 
against  the  press  was  repealed ;  and  the  two  uni- 
versities of  Pisa  and  Siena  were  re-established.  One 
of  its  most  important  acts  is  a  decree  restoring  to 
full  authority  an  article  of  the  charter  of  1849,  which 
declares  all  Tuscans,  whatever  religious  belief  they 
may  profess,  to  be  equal  before  the  law,  required  to 
contribute  to  the  burdens  of  the  State  in  proportion 


to  their  property,  and  all  equally  admissible  to  civil 
and  military  employments.  The  representatives  at 
Florence  of  England,  France  and  Sardinia  had  enter- 
ed into  official  relations  with  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. The  King  of  Sardinia  accepted  the  military 
dictatorship,  only  with  reference  to  the  co-operatiou 
of  Tuscany  in  the  war,  and  does  not  appear  to  inter- 
fere in  civil  affairs. 

Russia. — To  forward  the  great  measure  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  the  Emperor  has  directed 
the  organization  of  special  commissions  formed 
from  among  the  nobles,  in  the  different  provinces,  to 
prepare  plans,  which  are  to  be  laid  before  a  central 
committee,  to  be  digested  into  one  general  plan 
which  may  satisfy  the  needs  of  each  province.  Many 
of  these  local  commitj;ees  have  finished  their  plans 
and  laid  them  before  the  central  committees. 

Central  America. — The  contract  made  by  tlie 
President  of  Nicaragua  with  M.  Belly,  as  the  chief 
of  a  French  company  for  constructing  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  has  been  ratified  by  the  Congress  with 
such  modifications  as  not  to  interfere  with  treaties 
with  other  nations.  The  important  grants  of  land 
originally  given  are  not  sanctioned.  The  assent  of 
Costa  Rica  to  the  amendments  is  requisite  before 
they  can  be  carried  into  eflect. 

Pacific  Ocean.— A  Honolulu  paper  states  that  the 
French  government  is  withdrawing  its  civil  and 
military  officers  from  the  Marquesas  Islands,  where  a 
kind  of  protectorate  has  been  kept  up  ;  and  that  it 
is  about  to  remove  its  military  establishment  from 
Tahiti,  leaving  only  a  few  civil  officers.  The  plan,  it 
is  said,  also  embraces  the  entire  restoration  of  Queen 
Pomare  as  ruler  of  the  Society  Islands. 

South  Africa. — It  is  stated  in  a  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  paper  that  official  disj)atches  from  the  British 
government  had  been  received  there,  disallowing  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  government,  for 
resuming  British  sovereignty  over  the  abandoned 
Orange  Free  State,  or  extending  it  to  more  distant 
and  hitherto  unoonquered  provinces. 

Domestic. — Some  time  since,  the  captain  of 
brig  Rolerson,  on  the  passage  from  Pensacola  to 
Boston,  discovered  a  fugitive  slave  who  had  secreted 
himself  on  board,  and  had  been  forced  by  hunger 
from  his  hiding  place.  The  captain  put  into  Hyannis. 
Mass.,  and  induced  the  captain  of  the  schooner  Eliza- 
beth, for  the  sum  of  $500,  to  convey  the  fugitive  to 
Ivorfolk,  to  be  sent  thence  back  to  Pensacola  ;  and  he 
was  carried  oU  before  the  people  of  Hyannis  knew  of 
the  circumstance.  The  captain  and  mate  of  the 
Rolerson  were  arrested  in  Boston  on  the  2tjth  ult., 
charged  with  depriving  the  man  of  liberty  and  send- 
ing him  into  slavery,  and  they  gave  bail  in  $2,000 
to  appear  for  trial.  A  warrant  has  also  been  issued, 
it  is  stated,  against  the  captain  of  the  Elizabeth. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  lately  refused  to  find  a  bill  against 
Capt.  Corrie  of  tlie  bark  Wanderer,  for  being  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade  ;  but  it  is  stated  that  tliey  have 
since  expressed  a  wisli  to  re-consider  the  matter. 
The  Court  is  not  disposed  to  give  a  case  a  second 
time  to  the  same  jury,  but  has  consented  to  hear  ar- 
gument upon  the  question. 

Capt.  Townsend,  of  the  slaver  Echo,  has  been 
acquitted  at  Savannah. 

A  paper  published  at  Eddyville,  Iowa,  states  that 
provisions,  both  for  man  and  beast,  are  exceedingly 
scarce  in  that  region.  There  is  perhaps  corn  enough 
to  feed  the  people,  but  it  is  in  tlio  hands  of  a  few  per- 
sons, who  will  sell  only  for  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and 
few  of  those  wlio  need  have  tlie  means  to  buy,  s<> 
that  much  suffering  must  occur. 
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Memoir  o/Frances  Parker,  of  Bradford,  En- 
gland, deceased  2nd  of  bth  month,  1858,  aged 
24^  years. 

Naturally  of  an  amiable,  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, she  was  much  beloved  by  those  who  knew 
her;  yet,  early  brought  under  the  power  of  di- 
vine grace,  she  deeply  felt  the  need,  and  earnestly 
desired  the  experience,  of  that  change  of  heart 
which  is  indicated  in  the  words,  "  Ye  must  be 
born  again."  In  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  she 
saw  herself  to  be  a  sinner,  and  felt  that  her  only 
refuge  was  the  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  With  her  heart  turned  to  Him,  she 
evinced  much  religious  thoughtfulness,  and  con- 
scientious regard  to  duty. 

This  became  increasingly  manifest  during  a 
long  period  of  gradually  declining  health  and 
strength,  in  which  she  was  preserved  in  much 
patience,  calmness  and  sweetness,  though  at 
times,  under  anxious  solicitude  regarding  her 
preparation  for  the  life  to  come,  she  expressed 
her  belief  that  much  remained  to  be  done  before 
there  was  a  meetness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  an  inheritance  with  those  who  are  sanctified. 
She  was  often  engaged  in  prayer,  and  requested 
an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  her  friends. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  desired  "  assurance 
of  a  -place  amongst  the  redeemed  ones  "  was 
granted  her;  but  as  her  disorder  was  gradually 
making  progress,her  prospect  seemed  to  brighten, 
and  she  became  more  open  in  giving  'expression 
to  her  thoughts  and  feelings.  Amidst  many 
fluctuations,  her  bodily  sufferings  and  her  mental  j 
conflicts  were  sometimes  great.  But  the  Saviour  , 
whom  she  loved  did  not  forsake  her.    On  one  of  | 


these  occasions  she  said  to  her  mother,  "  Weep- 
ing may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning."  Adverting  to  the  family  circle, 
she  told  her  brother  that  they  had  dwelt  in 
much  love  on  earth,  and  she  hoped  they  might 
all  meet  a  happy  family  in  heaven. 

About  a  fortnight  before  the  close  it  became 
evident  that  life  was  fast  ebbing.  She  requested 
that  the  absent  members  of  the  family  might  be 
sent  for.  The  First-day  on  which  they  were  all 
together  was  a  solemn  one.  In  the  evening 
suitable  portions  of  Scripture  were  read,  and,  at 
her  request,  her  sisters  repeated  the  hymn, 

"  There  is  hope  for  Zion's  mourners,"  &c. 

the  dear  sufferer  helping  them  forward,  with 
much  animation,  when,  through  emotion,  their 
voices  faltered.  She  afterwards  addressed  each 
member  of  the  family  with  much  affectionate 
interest,  on  taking  leave  for  the  night;  and 
during  the  week  following  she  was  able  to  see 
many  of  her  relations  and  friends,  expressing 
her  hope  to  meet  them  in  heaven,  and  imparting 
suitable  counsel  to  some  of  them.  The  final 
parting  with  two  of  her  brothers,  about  to  return 
to  their  abodes,  was  keenly  felt.  Taking  her 
mother  by  the  hand,  she  said,  "  I  don't  know 
how  to  give  thee  up,  but,  I  think  I  can,  for  a 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Fourth  month  29th.  She  became  unable  to 
leave  her  bed,  and  was  much  exhausted  with 
coughing.  The  same  night  she  requested  her 
sisters  to  repeat, 

"There  is  a  happy  land," 

and  frequently  broke  forth  with  such  expres- 
sions as  the  following  : — 

"0  precious  Saviour,  do  thou  be  with  me  in 
the  trying  hour.  Cut  short  the  work  in  right- 
eousness, if  it  be  thy  will.  To  think  that  He 
left  that  glorious  country  for  sinful  man  !  0 
precious  Saviour,  to  thee  only  do  I  cling  !  "  She 
was  full  of  love  to  all ;  sending  messages  to  many 
of  her  friends,  she  remarked,  "  God  is  love,  and 
he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God."  At 
one  time  she  said,  "  I  think  the  Lord  will  make 
I  me  an  inheritor  of  his  kingdom — I  cannot  think 
j  he  will  cast  me  off."    She  supplicated,  "Purge 
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ine  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean  ;  wash  me 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow and  remarked 
*'  that  silver  took  much  purifying,"  and  another 
time,  "  I  long  to  be  with  Jesus  I  0,  to  be  with 
Jesus  !  But  in  his  own  good  time,  when  he 
sees  best."  To  one  of  her  sisters  who  was  sit- 
ting by  she  repeated  the  text,  "  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him,"  then  added 
with  emphasis,  "  And  I  do  love  him." 

Fourth  month  30th.  On  her  saying,  "  I  see 
where  I  have  missed  it — I  might  have  had  my 
mind  more  richly  stored  with  the  Scriptures," 
her  mother  assented,  but  to  encourage  her  said, 
"  Thou  hast  had  many  passages  brought  sweetly 
to  thy  remembrance."  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  more 
than  I  expected  ;  it  has  been  marvellous  in  my 
eyes." 

On  her  mother  referring  to  her  past  experi- 
ence and  conflicts,  she  replied,  "  Yes,  my  head 
has  been  racked  on  my  pillow  with  deep 
thought." 

Another  time  she  repeated,  "  I  will  deliver 
thee  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me. 

'  Dear  dying  Lamb  thy  precious  blood 
Shall  never  lose  its  power. ' ' ' 

During  the  night  of  the  30th,  in  much  suffer- 
ing, she  praye4  for  patience,  and  sent  her  love 
to  the  absent  members  of  the  family,  adding, 
"  tell  them  I  am  gone  to  heaven." 

The  reading  of  portions  of  the  Bible  continued 
to  afford  her  much  comfort.  Feeling  increas- 
ingly weak,  she  remarked  to  her  mother,  "  Mo- 
ther, I  can  smile.  Death  does  not  feel  gloomy 
to  me,  and  I  think  he  would,  if  he  was  not  rob- 
bed of  his  terrors."  "  No  more  sighing,  no  more 
sorrowing,  there  the  weary  are  at  rest ;  I  think 
I  am  weary  of  this  world.    All  is  vanity  here." 

She  afterwards  joined  one  of  her  sisters  in  re- 
peating, "  The  dying  Christian  to  his  soul." 

In  the  evening,  under  great  suffering,  she 
desired  those  around  to  pray  for  her,  and  then 
stretching  out  her  arms,  exclaimed,  "  Lord  Jesus 
receive  my  redeemed  spirit !    Glory!  glory  I  " 

On  her  father  bidding  her  ftirewell  for  the 
night,  he  said,  "  Thou  hast  put  thy  trust  in 
Jesus  and  he  will  not  forsake  thee."  "  No  !  " 
she  replied,  "not  even  in  the  dark  valley." 
Afterwards,  she  exclaimed,  "  0  death,  where  is 
thy  sting !  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory ! 
Thanks  be  to  God  who  givcth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  It  is  with 
the  eye  of  faith  I  look  forward  to  a  glorious  re- 
ality, 0,  that  I  may  be  irpheld  to  the  last !  " 

Anxious  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  short 
time  which  remained  to  her,  and  to  be  found 
ready  when  the  summons  came,  she  replied  to 
her  mother's  desire  that  she  might  get  a  little 
sleep — "  iMt)ther,  I  am  afraid  of  being  off  the 
watch." 

Fifth  mouth  30th.    Her  sufferings  became 
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still  more  severe,  but  she  was  remarkably  sus- 
tained, saying,  "  The  Lord's  time  is  the  right 
time — not  one  pain  too  much  !  How  great  were 
the  sufferings  of  our  dear  Redeemer  !  " 

In  the  intervals  of  pain  her  countenance 
looked  bright  and  heavenly.  She  was  sensible 
to  the  last,  calling  on  the  Lord  to  come  quickly 
and  give  her  entrance  within  the  pearl  gates. 
A  few  minutes  before  this  petition  was  granted 
her,  she  said  to  one  of  her  sisters,  "  Jesus  is 
with  me  ! " 


"  Shew  me  myself,"  or,  the  prayer 
answered, 

What  a  beautiful  and  a  happy  thing  is  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  !  When  received  into  the 
heart,  it  brings  with  it  peace  and  joy,  holiness 
and  happiness.  Look  at  the  poor  prodigal  away 
from  his  father's  house.  What  a  picture  of  mi- 
sery,— clothed  in  rags,  perishing  with  hunger, 
forsaken  and  forlorn.  "  He  would  fain  have 
filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine 
did  eat,  and  no  man  gave  unto  him,"  .But  af- 
ter awhile  his  eyes  were  opuned  to  see  the  sad 
condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  he  was 
led  to  return  to  his  father's  house.  And  now  look 
at  him,  see  what  a  different  picture  is  present- 
ed— the  filthy  rags  are  exchanged  for  the  "  best 
robe," — the  swine's  meat  for  the  best  fare.  He 
has  now  all  that  heart  can  wish,  all  that  a  fa- 
ther's bounty  can  bestow.  0,  how  changed  his 
condition.  Now  this  is  a  little  picture  of  what 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  when  received  into  the 
heart  can  do  for  you,  my  reader.  True,  it  will 
discover  to  you  a  dreadful  sight,  I  mean  your- 
self:  but  it  will  also  reveal  to  you  Jesus,  taking 
your  place,  suffering  in  your  stead,  bearing  the 
punishment  of  your  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree.  The  first  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when 
it  enters  the  heart,  is  to  convince  of  sin  :  John 
xvi.  8.  The  heart  of  every  man  by  nature  may 
be  compared  to  a  dark  room  full  of  venomous 
reptiles  and  all  uncleanness.  But  when  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  permitted  to  enter  such  a 
room,  0  what  a  sight  is  disclosed  !  So  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  shines  into  the  heart,  we  then  see 
ourselves  as  we  really  are ;  not  as  we  appear  to 
others,  but  as  God  sees  us.  "For  man  looketh 
at  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh 
at  the  heart."  The  Spirit  of  God  having  shewn 
a  man /ttw.scT/",  and  convinced  him  of  sin,  now 
takes  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  shows  them 
to  the  soul.  John  xvi.  14.  The  Spirit  first  tells 
the  soul  of  its  disease,  then  of  the  great  and 
good  Physician ;  first  of  its  danger,  then  of  the 
way  of  escape, — wounds  that  he  may  make 
whole,  kills  that  he  may  make  alive  again.  And 
is  it  not  I'ar  better  that  we  should  know  our  true 
state  and  apply  to  Jesus,  the  Saviour  and  the 
Friend  of  sinners,  than  that  wo  should  remain 
in  ignorance,  and  so  die  in  our  sins  and  be  lost 
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for  ever  ?  One  way  in  which  a  great  many  peo- 
ple miss  of  heaven,  is  their  being  satisfied  with 
hearing  and  being  told  that  they  are  lost  sinners, 
and  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  lost,  with- 
out knowing  or  feeling  in  their  hearts  anything 
about  these  things.  They  have  never  felt  the 
burden  of  their  sins,  never  fled  to  Christ  for  re- 
fuge, and  dying  in  that  state  can  never  enter 
Heaven.  They  may  have  a  name  to  live,  but 
they  are  dead, — spiritually  dead. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  good  Scotch  min- 
ister, who  used  to  travel  on  his  pony  amongst 
the  mountains,  trying  to  do  good.  The  roads 
being  very  steep  and  rough  he  could  only  travel 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  as  he  would  be 
sometimes  a  week  on  the  road,  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  the  inns.  Now,  this 
devoted  man  of  God  always  had  family  worship 
in  these  houses,  and  obliged  every  one  in  the 
house  to  attend.  Staying  one  night  at  an  inn 
on  the  way,  according  to  {lis  usual  custom  he 
called  the  family  together  for  prayers.  When 
all  were  assembled,  and  the  people  waiting  to 
begin  prayer,  the  minister  inquired  whether  eve- 
ry one  in  the  house  was  present.  The  answer 
was,  "  Yes."  All  ?"  again  asked  the  minister. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  innkeeper,  "  we  are  all  here  but 
a  little  lassie  in  the  kitchen  ;  but  we  never  think 
of  asking  her  in,  for  she  is  so  dirty,  she  is  not 
fit  to  be  seen."  "  Then  call  in  the  lassie,"  said 
this  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  "  we  will  wait  till 
she  comes."  The  landlord  did  not  wish  her  to 
come,  but  the  minister  would  not  begin  without 
her.  "  The  scullery  girl  has  a  soul,"  he  said, 
"  and  a  very  precious  one,  and  if  she  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  attending  family  prayer,  she  was  in 
more  need  of  joining  them  now."  The  land- 
lord at  last  complied,  the  scullery  maid  was 
called  in,  and  the  family  worship  began.  After 
the  prayers  were  ended,  the  minister  called  the 
little  maid  to  him,  and  put  a  few  very  simple 
questions  to  her  about  God  and  her  own  soul, 
and  her  hopes  of  eternal  salvation.  "  Can  you 
tell  me  who  made  you  ?"  inquired  the  minister. 
No  !  she  could  not  tell.  "  Do  you  know  you  have 
a  soul  ?"  "  I  never  heard  that  I  had.  What  is  a 
soul  ?"  "Do  you  ever  pray  ?"  "  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean,  sir,"  was  the  poor  girl's  reply. 

Such  was  the  dreadful  ignorance  of  this  poor, 
friendless  little  girl.  Think  how  sad  her  state  ! 
She  knew  nothing  of  the  many  privileges  and 
blessings  with  which  you  and  1  are  favored  : — 
she  had  no  kind  teacher,  no  precious  Bible,  no 
happy  Sunday.  0,  how  thankful  ought  we  to 
be  that  our  lot  is  so  differently  cast,  and  how 
anxious  ought  we  to  be  to  improve  the  talents 
committed  to  us,  remembering  that  "  to  whom 
much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required." 

"  Well,"  said  the  minister,  "  I  am  going  to 
Edinburgh,  and  I  will  bring  you  a  little  necker- 
chief if  you  will  promise  to  say  a  prayer  that  I 
will  teach  you ;  it  is  very  short,  there  are  only 
four  words  in  it, — "  Lord,  shew  me  myself ;" 
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and  if  you  repeat  this  night  and  morning,  I  will 
not  forget  to  bring  you  what  I  have  promised." 
Most  joyfully  did  the  little  maid  agree  to  this 
proposal;  and  the  gentleman,  after  explaining 
the  meaning  of  the  prayer,  went  to  bed,  and 
early  the  next  day  went  on  his  journey. 

Although  this  good  minister  had  a  great  deal 
to  occupy  his  attention  when  at  Edinburgh,  he 
did  not  forget  the  little  kitchen  maid  ;  and  be- 
lieving that  she  would  keep  her  promise,  he 
bought  the  neckerchief. 

After  an  absence  of  several  weeks,  he  again 
reached  the  little  country  inn.  It  was  towards 
the  close  of  the  evening  when  he  arrived ;  he 
had  travelled  far,  and  was  needing  refreshment, 
but  before  he  allows  supper  to  be  placed  before 
him,  he  requests  the  family  to  be  called  together 
for  prayer.  They  are  all  assembled.  But  where 
is  the  little  kitchen  maid  ?  The  minister  looks 
round  the  company,  but  she  is  not  there,  and  he 
inquires  the  reason.  Ah  !  it's  a  very  different 
reason  nmo  that  keeps  her  away.  "  Indeed,  sir," 
answered  the  landlady,  "  she  has  been  of  but  lit- 
tle use  since  you  were  here ;  she  has  done  no- 
thing but  sit  and  cry,  night  and  day,  and  now 
she  is  so  weak  and  ill,  that  she  cannot  leave  her 
bed."  "  0  my  good  woman,  let  me  see  the  girl 
directly,"  said  the  minister,  instantly  guessing 
the  reason  of  her  sorrow.  He  was  taken  to  a 
hole  under  the  stairs  where  the  child  lay  upon  a 
straw  bed,  evidently  in  great  distress  of  mind. 
"  Well,  my  child,"  said  the  good  minister,  "  here 
is  the  neckerchief  I  have  brought  you  from 
Edinburgh ;  I  hope  you  have  done  what  you 
promised,  and  said  the  prayer  that  I  taught 
you."  "  0  no,  sir;  no,  I  can  never  take  your 
present ;  a  dear  gift  it  has  been  to  me  :  you 
taught  me  a  prayer  that  God  has  answered  in  an 
awful  way ;  He  has  shown  me  myself,  and  0  what 
a  sight  that  is  !  Minister,  minister,  what  shall  I 
do?"  0  how  rejoiced  was  the  man  of  God 
to  perceive  that  the  spirit  of  God  had  thus  far 
opened  the  eyes  of  her  understanding,  had  thus 
far  brought  her  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvel- 
lous light.  After  some  more  conversation,  he 
showed  to  her  the  way  of  salvation  through  a 
crucified  Saviour,  and  ended  his  visit  by  teach- 
ing her  another  prayer,  quite  as  short,  and  with 
as  much  meaning  : — "  Lord,  shew  me  thyself." 

The  good  seed  thus  sown  by  the  way  was  not 
lost,  but  it  sprang  up  and  brought  forth  much 
fruit.  Many  years  had  passed  since  this  circum- 
stance took  place,  when  one  day  the  minister 
was  called  upon  by  a  respectable  looking  female, 
who  expressed  a  particular  wish  to  see  him. 
"  Ask  her  to  walk  in,"  said  the  now  aged  and 
venerable  man.  "  You  will  scarcely  know  me, 
sir,"  said  the  female.  The  minister  said  that 
he  did  not  remember  having  seen  her  before. 

"  Do  you  remember  a  little  scullery  maid  at  

Inn,  in  whose  soul  you  took  so  much  interest, 
upon  your  journey  to  Edinburgh  ?"  The  min- 
ister remembered  the  circumstance  very  well. 
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"  I  was  that  little  girl ;  you  taught  me  two  short 
prayers.  By  the  first,  I  was  made  to  feel  my 
want  of  a  Saviour  :  by  the  second,  I  was  led  to 
see  that  Saviour  himself  I  am  now  comfortably 
settled  in  life ;  and  although  the  mother  of  a 
large  family,  I  have  travelled  far  to  see  your 
face,  and  to  cheer  you,  by  telling  with  my  own 
lips  the  glorious  things  which,  by  your  means, 
the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  do  for  my  soul." 
She  had  brought  with  her  a  large  web  of  lin- 
en, of  her  own  spinning,  which  she  had  in- 
tended for  the  dear  old  man,  should  she  ever  be 
favored  with  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him. 
This  she  begged  he  would  accept  as  a  small  ex- 
pression of  her  deep  sense  of  gratitude.  She 
lived  for  many  years  to  adorn  the  doctrines  of 
Grod  her  Saviour,  and  to  invite  others  to  taste 
and  see  that  the  Lord  is  gracious. 


"  BE  CLOTHED  WITH  HUMILITY." 

"  Why  should  our  garments,  made  to  hide 
Our  parents'  shame,  provoke  our  pride  ? 
The  art  of  dress  did  ne'er  begin 
Till  Eve  our  mother  learnt  to  sin. 

When  first  she  put  the  covering  on 

Her  robe  of  innocence  was  gone  ; 

And  yet  her  children  vainly  boast 

In  the  sad  marks  of  glory  lost."  Watts. 

I  prayed  for  direction,  and  saw  clearly,  that 
plainness  of  dress  and  behaviour  best  became  a 
Christian,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  The  Apostle  expressly  forbids  women  pro- 
fessing Godliness,  to  let  their  adorning  be  in 
apparel,  allowing  them  no  other  ornament  than 
that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 

2.  I  saw  the  reasonableness  of  the  command, 
and  proved  it  good  for  a  proud  heart  to  wear  the 
plain  and  modest  livery  of  God's  children. 

3.  It  tended  to  open  my  mouth,  for  when  I 
appeared  like  the  world,  in  Babylonish  garments, 
I  had  its  esteem,  and  knew  not  how  to  part  with 
it.  But  when  I  showed  by  my  appearance  that  I 
considered  myself  as  a  stranger  and  foreigner, 
none  can  know  (but  by  trying)  what  an  in- 
fluence it  has  on  our  whole  conduct,  and  what  a 
fence  it  is,  to  keep  us  from  sinking  into  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  For  there  is  no  medium ; 
they  who  are  conformed  to  the  fashions,  customs 
and  maxims  of  the  world,  must  embrace  the 
spirit  also,  and  they  shall  find  the  esteem  they 
seek,  for  the  world  will  love  its  own.  But  let 
them  also  remember  this  word,  "  The  friendship 
of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God." 

4.  I  saw  myself  as  a  steward,  who  must  render 
an  account  for  every  talent,  and  that  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  the  smiles  of  God  on  every 
moment  of  my  time  or  penny  of  money  which  I 
laid  out. 

5.  I  saw  clearly  that  the  helping  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  their  need,  was  both  more  rational 
and  more  pleasant  than  spending  my  substance 
on  superfluities;  and  as  I  am  commanded  to 
love  my  neighbor  as  myself,  and  to  consider  all 


done  to  the  household  of  faith  as  done  to  Christ, 
surely  I  ought  not  to  onlysufi'er  my  superfluity  to 
give  way  to  their  necessity,  but  also  (as  occasion 
may  require,)  my  necessities  to  their  extremities. 

6.  But  it  is  not  only  the  talent  of  money,  but 
of  time,  which  is  thrown  away  by  conformity  to 
the  world,  entangling  us  in  a  thousand  little  en- 
gagements, which  a  dress  entirely  plain  cuts 
through  at  once. 

7.  The  end  usually  proposed  by  young  persons 
in  their  dress,  is  such  as  a  devout  soul  would 
abominate.  A  heathen  may  say,  it  will  pro- 
mote my  being  comfortably  settled  in  life ;  but  I 
believe  the  Lord  appoints  the  bounds  of  our 
habitation,  and  that.  No  good  thiny  will  lie  with- 
hold from  those  who  icallc  uprightly."  I  have 
therefore  nothing  to  do,  but  to  commend  myself 
to  God,  in  holy  obedience,  and  to  leave  every 
step  of  my  life,  to  be  guided  by  his  will.  I  will 
therefore  make  it  my  rule,  to  be  clean  and  neat, 
but  in  the  plainest  things,  according  to  my  sta- 
tion :  and  whenever  I  thought  on  the  subject, 
these  words  would  pass  through  my  mind  with 
power,  "  For  so  the  holy  women  of  old  adorned 
themselves."  Mary  Fletcher. 


EPISTLE  ON  slavery. 


From  our  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  London,  by  adjourn- 
ments, from  the  20th  of  the  Fifth  month  to  the  29th  of 
the  same,  inclusive,  1840. 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  on  the  Continent 
of  North  America. 
Beao-  Friends, — We  think  it  a  favor  to  us, 
and  we  accept  it  as  an  evidence  that  our  Lord 
is  mindful  of  us,  that  from  one  time  to  another, 
when  thus  assembled  for  mutual  edification,  and 
the  renewing  of  our  spiritual  strength,  we  are  in 
any  small  measure  brought  afresh  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  love  which  fiows  from  God  to  man 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  under  its 
blessed  influence  quickened  to  exercise  of  mind, 
not  only  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  all 
those  professing  the  same  faith  with  ourselves, 
but  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  righteous- 
ness and  truth  amongst  men.  This  love  has 
often  brought  us  in  Christian  compassion  and 
tenderness  of  spirit,  deeply  to  feel  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  great  family  of  man  subjected  to  the 
degradation  and  cruelty  of  slavery. 

We  do  not  cease  to  rejoice  with  reverent 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  termina- 
tion of  this  system  of  iniquity  in  the  British 
colonies.  It  was  an  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
our  legislature,  and  it  has  removed  an  enormous 
load  of  guilt  from  our  beloved  country ;  but  in 
our  rejoicing  wc  cannot,  nor  would  we  wish  to 
forget  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  brethren 
and  sisters  on  the  continent  of  America  and  else- 
where, still  detained  in  this  abject  condition,  and 
liable  to  all  the  misery  and  oppression  which  it 
entails  upon  its  victims. 

We  have  a  strong  conviction  of  the  guilt  and 
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sinfulness  of  slavery,  and  its  pernicious  effects 
upon  both  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor- 
That  man  should  claim  a  right  of  property  in 
the  person  of  his  fellow — that  man  should  buy 
and  sell  his  brother — that  civil  governments  in 
their  legislative  enactments  should  so  far  forget 
that  God,  who  "  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath 
and  all  things,  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  as  to  treat  those  who  differ  from  them  in 
the  color  of  their  skin,  or  any  other  external 
peculiarity,  as  beasts  that  perish,  as  chattels  and 
articles  of  merchandise,  is  in  such  direct  violation 
of  the  whole  moral  law,  and  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  in  a  day  in  which 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  so 
fully  acknowledged  in  many  of  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  as  may  well  excite  both  indigna- 
tion and  sorrow — and  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
such  proof  of  hardness  of  heart  and  perverted 
understanding,  that  we  think  it  can  be  attributed 
to  nothing  short  of  the  deceivableness  of  Satan, 
working  upon  the  fallen  nature  of  man. 

It  was,  dear  friends,  in  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  that  light  in  which  the  things  that  are  re- 
proved are  made  manifest,  that  your  forefathers 
and  ours  were  brought  to  see  the  criminality  of 
slavery.  Thus  enlighened  they  could  find  no 
peace  with  God  until  they  had  put  away  this 
evil  of  their  doings  from  before  his  eyes — until 
by  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their  individual 
religious  duty,  they  had  restored  those  whom 
they  held  in  bondage  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
unqualified  freedom.  Under  the  influence  of 
divine  wisdom,  and  by  this  faithfulness  on  the 
part  of  upright  Friends,  our  religious  Society 
was  brought  to  a  united  and  settled  judgment  as 
a  body,  that  personal  slavery,  both  in  its  origin 
and  its  results,  was  so  great  an  evil  that  it  could 
be  tolerated  by  no  mitigation  of  its  hardships,  and 
they  felt  the  demands  of  equity  to  be  so  urgent 
upon  them,  that  they  were  concerned  to  enjoin 
it  upon  Friends  everywhere,  by  a  ready  com- 
pliance with  such  reasonable  duty,  to  cease  to  do 
evil  by  immediately  releasing  those  they  held  as 
slaves.  Their  own  hands  being  cleansed  from 
this  pollution,  they  felt  it  to  be  laid  upon  them 
plainly  and  faithfully  to  labor  with  their  country- 
men, to  bring  them  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  requiring  of  the  divine  law,  and  to  press  it 
upon  them  to  act  up  to  its  commandments.  In 
the  love  of  God  they  were  bold,  both  in  your 
country  and  in  ours,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  with  those  in  power.  We  believe, 
and  we  would  wish  to  speak  of  it  with  modesty 
and  humility,  that  their  faithfulness,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exertions  of  humane  and  devoted 
men  of  other  Christian  communities,  were  in- 
strumental to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  as  well  as  the  extinction  of  slavery. 
We  are  reverently  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  to 
dispose  of  his  servants,  and  to  employ  their  time 


and  every  talent  with  which  He  has  entrusted 
them,  in  such  a  way  and  manner  as  may  consist 
with  the  purposes  of  his  wisdom  and  love.  It 
is  the  concern  of  this  meeting  that  all  our  friends 
may  carefully  seek,  each  to  know  his  Lord's  will, 
and  to  ascertain  his  individual  part  of  duty ;  at 
the  same  time  we  desire  to  encourage  one  another 
to  simple  obedience  to  that  which  in  the  true 
light  may  be  made  manifest  to  them,  and  each 
to  an  unflinching  and  uncompromising  avowal  of 
his  allegiance  to  his  Lord  in  all  things.  We 
observe  with  satisfaction  and  comfort,  in  the 
Epistles  from  your  Yearly  Meetings,  which  have 
been  read  in  this  meeting,  that  there  is  a  very 
general  acknowledgment  of  concern  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  It  has  often  been  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  brotherly  correspondence  which 
subsists  between  us.  The  expression  of  your  en- 
couragement in  times  past  has  been  helpful  to  us, 
and  in  the  trials  and  difficulties  you  have  had  to 
endure,  our  hearts  have  been  brought  into  fel- 
low-feeling with  you.  In  this  work  of  justice 
and  love  we  have  long  labored  together.  It  has 
helped  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  our  union,  and 
in  the  fresh  sense  of  this  Christian  fellowship  as 
it  is  now  renewed  amongst  us,  we  ofl'er  you,  be- 
loved Friends,  the  warm  expression  of  our  sym- 
pathy, and  our  strong  desire  for  your  help  and 
encouragement.  So  far  removed  as  we  are  from 
the  scene  of  slavery,  we  are  aware  that  we  can 
but  imperfectly  appreciate  either  the  suffering 
of  the  slave,  or  the  trials  of  those  who  live  in 
the  midst  of  such  oppression  :  nor  do  we  believe 
that  we  can  fully  appreciate  either  the  labor 
of  faithful  Friends  in  your  land,  or  the  obsta- 
cles and  discouragements  which  have  been 
thrown  in  their  way. 

The  brief  review  we  have  taken  of  the  histoiy 
of  our  Society  in  reference  to  this  deeply  inter- 
esting subject,  and  the  feeling  which  prevails 
with  us,  under  a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the 
evil,  urges  us,  and  we  desire  that  it  may  have 
the  same  effect  upon  you,  still  to  persevere,  and 
in  every  way  that  may  be  pointed  out  to  us  of 
the  Lord,  that  we  may  continue  to  expose  the 
evil  of  this  unjust  interference  with  the  natural 
and  social  rights  of  man.  Time  is  short — the 
day  is  speeding  fast  with  every  one  of  us,  and 
we  have  need  to  use  diligence  in  the  work  of  our 
day.  We  know  the  high  authority  under  which 
we  are  commanded  to  "  love  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves."  It  is  our  desire  on  our  own  account, 
and  in  this  exercise  of  mind,  we  believe,  dear 
Friends,  that  you  are  one  with  us,  that  in  our 
efforts  to  discharge  the  duties  laid  upon  us,  we 
may  watch  against  a  hopeless  and  distrustful 
spirit  in  times  of  discouragement.  And  0  !  that 
in  His  great  mercy  and  love  towards  these  his 
I  poor,  afflicted  and  helpless  children,  it  might 
please  him  to  hasten  the  coming  of  that  day, 
even  to  this  generation  of  the  enslaved  in  your 
land,  in  which  every  yoke  shall  be  broken,  and 
the  oppressed  go  free. 
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If  in  this  righteous  cause  we  move  in  the 
leading  of  our  Lord,  we  may  humbly  trust  that 
He  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons^ 
who  careth  for  the  sparrows,  and  feedeth  the 
ravens,  will  grant  to  his  dependent  ones  the  help 
and  support  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  enable  them, 
in  the  face  of  every  opposition,  to  do  that  which 
is  made  known  to  them  as  his  will. 

With  the  enlarged  views  entertained  by  Friends 
of  the  mercy  and  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
towards  his  children  of  every  nation  and  tongue 
all  the  world  over,  we  desire  to  press  it  upon 
you  still  to  labor  for  the  removal  of  all  those  un- 
just laws,  and  limitations  of  right  and  privilege, 
consequent  upon  the  unwarrantable  distinction 
of  color — a  distinction  which  has  brought  so 
much  suffering  upon  those  settled  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  which  we  think  must  con- 
duce to  the  strengthening  of  the  prejudices  of 
former  years,  and  to  retard  the  work  of  emanci- 
pation. 

It  is  afiFecting  to  us  to  think  with  what  aston- 
ishing rapidity  slavery  is  extending  itself  upon 
the  continent  of  North  America,  and  how,  from 
year  to  year,  the  slave  population  is  increasing 
among  you.  Our  spirits  are  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  We  tremble 
at  the  awful  consequence,  which,  in  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  Almighty  Grod,  may  ensue  to 
those  who  persist  in  the  upholding  of  it.  We 
commend  the  whole  subject  to  your  most  serious 
attention,  and  desiring  that  Divine  wisdom  may 
be  near  to  help  in  your  deliberations  upon  it,  we 
bid  you  affectionately  farewell. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 

GrEORGE  StACEY, 
Clerk  of  the  Meeting  this  year. 


THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

In  Genesis  the  world  was  made  by  God's  creative 
hand  ; 

In  Exodus  tlie  Hebrews  marched  to  gain  the  Promised 
Land : 

Leviticus  contains  the  Law,  holy,  and  just,  and 
good. 

Numbers  records   the  tribes  enroll'd — all  sons  of 

Abraham's  blood. 
Moses,  in  Deuteronomy,  records  God's  mighty  deeds. 
Brave  Joshua  into  Canaan's  land  the  host  of  Israel 

leads. 

In  Judges  their  rebellion  oft  provokes  the  Lord  to 
smite, 

But  Ruth  records  the  faith  of  one  well  pleasing  in 
His  sight. 

In  First  and  Second  Samuel  of  Jesse's  son  we  read. 
Ten  Tribes  in  First  and  Second  Kings  revolted  from 
his  seed. 

The  First  and  Second  Chronicles,  see  Judah  captive 
made  ; 

But  Ezra  leads  a  remnant  back  by  princely  Cyrus' 
aid. 

The  City  walls  of  Ziou  Nehemiah  builds  again. 
Whilst  Estueb  saves  her  people  from  plots  of  wicked 
men. 

In  Job  we  read  how  faith  will  live  beneath  afflic- 
tion's rod, 


And  David's  Psalms  are  precious  songs  to  every  child 
of  God. 

The  Proverbs  like  a  goodly  string  of  choicest  pearls 
appear. 

Ecclesiastes  teaches  man  how  vain  are  all  things 
here. 

The  mystic  Song  of  Solomon  exalts  sweet  Sharon's 
Rose ; 

Whilst  Christ  the  Saviour  and  the  King  the  "rapt 

Isaiah"  shows. 
The  warning  Jeremiah — Apostate  Israel  scorns  ; 
His  plaintive  Lamentations  their  awful  downfall 
mourns. 

Ezekiel  tells  in  wondrous  words  of  dazzling  myste- 
ries ; 

Whilst  kings  and  empires  yet  to  come,  Daniel  in 
vision  sees. 

Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  Hosea  loves  to  tell: 
Joel  describes  the  blessed  days  when  God  with  man 
shall  dwell. 

Among  Tekoa's  herdsmen  Amos  received  his  call: 
Whilst  Obadiah  prophesies  of  Edom's  final  fall. 
Jonah  enshrines  a  wondrous  type  of  Christ  our " 
risen  Lord. 

MicAH  pronounces  Judah  lost — ^lost,  but  again 
restored. 

Nahum  declares  on  Nineveh  just  judgment  shall 
be  poured. 

A  view  of  Chaldea's  coming  doom  Habakkuk's  visions 
give; 

Next  Zephaniah  warns  the  Jews  to  turn,  repent,  and 
live. 

Haggai  wrote  to  those  who  saw  the  temple  built 
again. 

And  Zechariah  prophesied  of  Christ's  triumphant 
reign. 

Malachi  was  the  last  who  touch'd  the  high  prophetic 
chord ; 

Its  final  notes  sublimely  show  the  coming  of  the 
Lord. 

Matthew  and  Mark  and  Luke  and  John,  the  Holy 

Gospels  wrote, 
Describing  how  the  Saviour  died — his  life — and  all 
he  taught. 

Acts  prove  how  God  the  Apostles  owned  with  signs 

in  every  place. 
St.  Paul,  in  Romans,  teaches  us  how  man  is  saved 

by  grace. 

The  Apostle,  in  Corinthians,  instructs,  exhorts,  re- 
proves. 

Galatiaks  shows  that  faith  in  Christ  alone  the 
Father  loves. 

Ephesians  and  Philippians  tell  what  Christians 
ought  to  be  : 

CoLossiANS  bids  us  live  to  God  and  for  eternity. 

In  Thessalonians  we  are  taught  the  Lord  will  come 
from  Heaven. 

In  Timothy  and  Titus  a  Bishop's  rule  is  given. 

Philemon  marks  a  Christian's  love,  which  only  Chris- 
tians know. 

Hebrews  reveals  the  Gospel  prefigured  by  the  Law. 
James  teaches  without  holiness  faith  is  but  vain  and 
dead : 

St.  Peter  points  the  narrow   way  in  which  the 

Saints  are  led. 
John  in  his  three  Epistles  on  love  delights  to  dwell. 
St.  Jude  gives  awful  warning  on  judgment,  wrath, 

and  hell. 

The  Revelation  prophesies  of  that  tremendous  day, 
When  Christ — and  Christ  alone  shall  be  the  trem- 
bling sinner's  stay.  M.  R. 

Never  marry  but  for  love;  but  see  that  thou 
lovest  what  is  lovely. — Fenn. 
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WAR  IN  ITALY. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  before  the 
present  number  of  the  Herald  (May  1st,)  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  readers,  another  desolating  war 
will  have  actually  broken  forth  in  the  very  heart 
of  Europe.  As  usual,  it  has  no  reference  to  the 
well-beiag  of  nations,  whatever  pretensions  of 
that  nature  may  be  put  forward,  but  is  simply  the 
offspring  of  diplomatic  and  dynastic  intrigues 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  trace  this  war  in  a  strict 
lineal  descent  from  that  of  1854.  First,  the 
position  to  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
elevated  by  that  conflict  has  stimulated  within 
him  the  ambition,  and  has  placed  at  his  command 
the  power,  as  he  imagines,  to  play  an  imposing 
and  conspicuous  part  in  Europe.  In  the  second 
place,  the  little  State  of  Sardinia  having,  by 
virtue  of  her  participation  in  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign, obtained  access,  apparently,  on  an  equal 
footing  into  the  council  of  the  Glreat  Powers,  has 
ever  since  been  incessantly  plotting  to  use  the 
advantage  she  has  thus  gained  for  her  own  ag- 
grandizement. In  the  third  place,  Russia,  eager 
to  avenge  herself  on  Europe  generally,  and 
especially  upon  Austria,  for  the  disasters  of  that 
war,  has  willingly  fomented  a  complication  by 
which  she  hopes  to  recover  her  place  and  prestige 
in  the  European  system.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  foresee  to  what  extent,  and  in  what 
direction  this  conflagration  may  spread. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  up  to  this  time 
not  only  is  there  no  plausible  pretext  assigned,  but 
no  inclination  whatever  displayed,  for  involving 
England  in  this  miserable  imbroglio.  The  friends 
of  Peace,  however,  must  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  deluded  into  false  confidence  by  this  seeming 
lull  of  warlike  passion  among  our  countrymen. 
It  is  not  difiicult  to  foresee  emergencies  that  may 
suffice  to  rekindle  the  embers  into  a  blaze.  It  is 
their  duty,  therefore,  to  stand  vigilantly  on  their 
guard ;  to  lose  no  opportunity,  to  spare  no  effort 
to  create  and  cement  a  powerful  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  absolute  non-intervention  on  the  part 
of  our  government,  in  squabbles  which  do  not 
concern  us,  and  which  can  by  no  possibility  con- 
duce to  our  honor  or  advantage.  Meanwhile,  let 
our  readers  observe  what  a  pregnant  commentary 
these  events  afford  upon  the  wisdom  and  practical 
value  of  those  measures  which  the  friends  of 
peace,  for  so  long  a  time,  have  attempted  in  vain 
to  enforce  upon  the  attention  of  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  Christendom. 

"Let  well  alone,"  said  the  opponents  of  peace 
principles,  ten  years  ago,  when,  in  the  Peace 
Congresses  which  were  held  upon  the  Continent, 
and  in  London,  the  great  ideas  of  "  Noninter- 
vention," "  Mutual  Disarmament,"  and  a 
"  Congress  of  Nations,"  were  fully  discussed, 
and  urged  upon  the  timely  consideration  of  the 
several  States  of  Europe  : — "  Let  well  alone — 
Europe  has  been  at  peace  for  thirtj'-five  years. 
What  necessity  is  there  to  agitate  these  abstract 
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and  Utopian  theories  ?  The  best  way  to  preserve 
peace  is  to  be  well  prepared  for  war.  Keep  up 
your  armaments  in  a  state  of  thorough  efficiency, 
and  no  one  will  dare  to  attack  you !" 

It  was  with  arguments  and  assertions  such  as 
these,  and  with  a  continued  fusillade  of  raillery 
and  ridicule,  that  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
peace  to  enlighten  or  to  warn  their  countrymen 
were  received. 

Little  could  either  party  then  foresee  how  ter- 
ribly the  events  of  the  subsequent  ten  years 
would  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  teaching  then 
attempted,  or  the  necessity  for  the  warnings  urged 
with  so  much  earnestness,  not  only  by  the  English 
friends  of  peace,  but  by  some  of  the  keenest 
politicians  and  profoundest  thinkers  of  Europe. 

The  desperate  and  suicidal  rivalry  of  European 
States  in  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  their 
armaments  has  been  persisted  in  with  increasing 
infatuation  ever  since  :  and  with  what  results  ? 
We  have  passed  through  the  sanguinary  and 
costly  war  with  Russia ;  we  have  had  a  terrible 
interlude  of  slaughter  in  India  and  in  China ; 
and  now  we  are  brought  to  the  verge  of  a  great 
European  convulsion,  which  threatens  to  convert 
that  fair  and  noble  continent  into  a  very  hell  upon 
earth. 

How  can  the  people  be  awakened  from  the 
fatal  delusions  and  inexplicaple  apathy  to  which 
they  surrender  themselves  whilst  being  made  the 
dupes  and  tools  of  this  outrageous  policy  of 
war  ? 

Would  that  even  at  this  crisis  hour — in  this 
"perilous  and  tremendous  moment,"  the  people 
of  England  would  show  themselves  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and,  animated  alike  by  Christian  con- 
sistency and  far-sighted  patriotism,  would  declare, 
with  John  Bright,  that  they  "  hold  that  minister 
who  shall  send  abroad  one  single  English  soldier, 
or  employ  one  single  English  ship,  in  that  contest, 
to  sacrifice  English  treasure  and  shed  English 
blood,  is  a  traitor  to  his  queen  and  country." — 
Herald  of  Peace. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  PROPOSED  CONVENTION  AT  NEWPORT. 

I  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  the  "  Review," 
a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  graduates  of  the 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School, 
to  be  holden  during  the  week  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Newport,  in  the  Sixth  month. 

The  call  will  no  doubt  find  a  hearty  response 
with  many ;  but,  owing  to  the  short  notice,  there 
may  be  a  large  number  who,  from  unavoidable 
circumstances,  cannot  be  present.  I  would,  there- 
fore, suggest  that  these  be  kindly  invited  to  ad- 
dress communications  to  the  Assemblage,  upon 
such  topics  of  interest  as  may  best  suit  their  in- 
clination. 

Communications  would  no  doubt  be  heartily 
welcomed  by  any  of  those  whose  names  are  ap- 
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pended  to  the  call,  addressed  to  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  previous  to  the  anticipated  meeting. 

E.  M.  Huntington. 

Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  5th  mo.  25lh,  1859. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  11,  1859. 


New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  concluded. 
— Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  following  addition  to  the 
account  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  : — On  Third 
day  morning,  the  Queries  and  Answers  were 
proceeded  with  as  far  as  the  6th  inclusive — in- 
structive counsel  and  admonition  being  given 
by  experienced  Friends.  .  In  the  afternoon,  the 
remaining  Queries  were  read  and  answered,  af- 
ter which  an  interesting  and  satisfactory  report 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  Union  Springs  was 
read,  and  the  committee  felt  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  successfully  carried  on, 
although  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  they  have 
not  found  it  practicable  to  have  a  select  school 
of  it.  Friends  not  being  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
importance  of  it  to  send  as  large  a  number  of 
their  children  as  would  fill  up  the  school. 

On  Fourth-day  morning  a  large  and  solemn 
meeting  for  worship  was  held,  in  which  the  Gos- 
pel was  preached  largely  in  the  demonstration 
of  the  spirit  and  with  power,  tending  to  arouse 
all  to  a  more  diligent  and  earnest  engagement 
to  be  found  more  and  more  redeemed  from  the 
world,  and  in  upholding  the  standard  of  pure 
religion  more  perfectly.  It  was  indeed  a  sol- 
emn season.  Fourth-day  afternoon  and  Fifth- 
day  morning  were  chiefgr  occupied  in  reading 
and  considering  reports  of  committees  charged 
with  the  care  of  funds  for  educational  purposes. 
The  Reports  on  the  number  of  children  of  a  suit- 
able age  to  go  to  school,  showed  that  of  this  class 
there  are  about  1273,  of  whom  over  1000  attend 
the  Public  District  Schools  which  was  expressed 
to  be  cause  of  regret.  Avery  interesting  and  sat- 
isfactory report  of  the  committee  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  Kansas  Indians  was  read,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions, and  the  Yearly  Meeting  directed  $200  to 
be  paid  by  its  Treasurer.  The  representatives 
were  also  directed  to  collect  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods.  The  committee  reported  at  a  sub- 
sequent sitting,  the  collection  of  $325.  The  com- 


mittee to  visit  the  subordinate  meetings  made 
a  report  that  they  had  given  attention  thereun- 
to, and  were  continued  another  year. 

On  Fifth-day  the  subject  of  a  general  Confer- 
ence being  considered,  as  proposed  in  the  In- 
diana Epistle,  it  was  concluded  to  defer  it  for 
consideration  next  year.  The  correspondence' 
with  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  referred  from 
last  year  was  also  considered,  and  the  same  dis- 
position made  of  it,  while  it  was  expressed  to  be 
a  painful  necessity  to  withhold  an  Epistle. 
Epistles  addressed  to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings 
except  Philadelphia  were  read  and  approved, 
and  after  a  solemn  pause  the  meeting  conclud- 
ed. We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  de- 
tailed account  when  we  receive  the  printed  Min- 
utes. 


Death  of  Joseph  Sturge. — When  the  truly 
great  and  good  are  called  from  works  to  rewards, 
it  is  not  for  the  dead  that  we  should  mourn,  but 
for  the  living — the  bereaved,  and  for  ourselves 
and  our  children.  Short  as  was  the  immediate 
summons  of  our  beloved  friend  Joseph  Sturge, 
we  rejoicingly  believe  that  he  was  "ready"  to 
meet  that  sudden  termination  of  his  life  for 
which  he  had  expressed  a  preference.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  ult.,  he  called  his  children 
for  an  early  ride,  and  returning  to  his  own 
chamber,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  am  very  ill." 
Severe  pains  ensued  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  life  was  extinct.  On  the 
previous  day  he  was  active  and  bright  as  usual, 
and  expected  to  go  to  London  on  the  16th  to 
attend  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Peace  Society 
and  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

On  another  page  we  copy  from  the  London 
Nonconformist  a  brief  sketch  of  his  useful  life. 


Address  of  London  meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings ON  THE  WAR. — We  have  been  kindly  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  following  Address,  by  a 
highly  valued  English  correspondent  to  whom 
the  readers,  as  well  as  the  Editor  of  Friends'  Re- 
view, are  frequently  indebted  for  interesting 
contributions.  "  The  following  memorial,"  says 
the  London  MorninQ  Star  of  the  11th  ult.,  "  was 
yesterday  presented  by  a  deputation  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  Downing 
street ;  and  was  kindly  and  favorably  received  by 
his  lordship." 

It  also  appears  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
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received  a  deputation  of  Irish  Friends  on  the 
same  subject,  and  in  his  reply  to  them  the 
Dublin  Mail  says  : 

"He  stated  that  they  (Ministers)  had  acted 
with  strict  impartiality  between  the  hostile 
Powers,  and  that  by  continuing  to  observe  a 
similar  course  of  conduct,  he  hoped  the  time 
might  come  when  such  mediation  would  be  ac- 
cepted. Lord  Derby  further  added  that  strong 
as  were  the  feelings  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
on  the  subject  of  the  war,  yet  they  had  used  no 
word  too  strong  to  express  his  own  feelings  with 
regard  to  it — that  the  Government  was  resolved 
to  observe  an  entire  neutrality ;  and  that  no 
circumstance  short  of  ilie  absolute  necessity  of 
self-defence  would  justify  them  in  involving 
Great  Britain  in  any  manner  in  the  approaching 
strife. 

"  To  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury." 

"  We  learn  with  heartfelt  sorrow  the  breaking 
out  of  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  we 
would  respectfully  address  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  other  members  of  the 
Government,  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  solemn 
responsibility  now  resting  upon  them. 

"  Amidst  the  conflict  of  contending  nations, 
we  observe  with  thankfulness  the  unanimity  with 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  general  tone  of 
public  feeling  in  this  land,  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  country  have  disclaimed  the  idea  of  any 
warlike  interference  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  struggle  unhappily  commenced.  And  we 
rejoice  that  the  members  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration have  expressed  their  determination  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 

"  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  difficulties 
which  may  arise  from  the  rapid  changes  of  popu- 
lar opinion.  Nor  do  we  forget  the  delicate  posi- 
tion in  which  such  a  Government  as  that  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  placed  by  sudden  and 
unforeseen  events ;  and  how  powerfully  appeals  to 
honor,  or  even  to  lower  considerations/may  work 
upon  the  pubHc  mind. 

"  Yet  we  are  emboldened  to  express  our  de- 
sire— we  may  add  our  fervent  prayer — that  they 
who,  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence^  are 
entrusted  with  the  reins  of  Government,  may  be 
enabled,  at  this  momentous  crisis,  to  stand 
firm  in  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations 
with  other  countries,  and  in  abstaining  from 
every  assumption  of  a  warlike  attitude.  May 
they  fearlessly  and  steadfastly  pursue  a  course 
of  pacific  action,  of  wise  conciliation,  and 
of  Christian  forbearance,  avoiding  everything 
which  may  awaken  the  jealousy  or  apprehension 
of  other  nations.  Sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  the  Most  High,  and  covered  by  his  blessing, 
such  a  course  of  conduct  would,  we  cannot  doubt, 
open  the  way  for  the  extension  of  those  friendly 
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offices  of  mediation  which  become  the  rulers  of 
a  professedly  Christian  people. 

"  May  it  please  our  Almighty  Father  in 
Heaven  to  grant  wisdom  for  every  emergency, 
more  especially  to  those  who  guide  the  counsels 
of  our  own  beloved  country,  and  of  other  States  of 
Europe,  and  so  to  pour  forth  the  spirit  of  recon- 
ciliation and  peace  among  the  nations  that 
bloodshed  and  desolation  may  be  stayed. 

"  Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  a  meeting  repre- 
senting the  religious  Society  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  held  in  London,  the  6th  day  of  5th 
month,  1859. 

"  Robert  Alsop,  Cleric." 


Married,  on  the  5th  of  5th  mo.  last,  at  Springfield 
Meeting,  Clinton  Co.,  .John  Co  ate  to  Delilah  Andrew, 
both  members  of  :jhe  same  Meeting. 


Died,  In  Westfleld,  Hamilton  Co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
first  of  First  mo.  last,  after  a  short  illness,  Elizabeth 
Reeve,  aged  near  74  years,  a  much  beloved  member 
of  Westfleld  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Although 
suddenly  taken  away,  she  has  left  the  consoling  be- 
lief that  our  loss  is  her  eternal  gain.  Her  kindness 
and  upright  walk  endeared  her  to  many. 

 ,  On  the  26th  of  3d  mo.  last,  at  the  residence 

of  her  father,  Aaron  Hadley,  near  Monrovia,  Morgan 
Co.,  Ind.,  Maria,  wife  of  Hiram  J.  Stanton,  in  the 
24th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  the  West  Union 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  an  exemplary  young 
Friend,  always  a  regular  attender  of  our  First-day 
Scripture  schools,  a  good  example  to  others  therein. 

 ,  On  the  22d  of  5th  mo.  last,  Joseph  Newby 

Cox,  son  of  the  above  named  Friends,  aged  6  months. 

 ,  In  Hendricks  Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  24th  of 

4th  mo.  last,  Samira  Ann,  wife  of  Manly  Hadley,  in 
the  28th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  White  Lick 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

This  dear  Friend  was  warmly  attached  to  our  re- 
ligious Society,  and  much  concerned  for  its  welfare 
and  prosperity.  Although  her  health  had  been 
delicate  for  several  years,  yet  she  was  a  regular  at- 
tender of  our  religious  meetings,  till  within  a  few 
days  of  her  death,  frequently  sitting  long  meetings 
through,  in  much  weakness  and  pain  of  body.  She 
bore  her  suflferings  with  patience  and  resignation, 
and  though  her  disease  was  such  as  to  render  her 
incapable  of  rational  conversation  near  her  close,  yet 
it  is  believed  that  it  had  Toeen  her  chief  concern  to  do 
her  day's  work  in  the  day,  and  her  relatives  and 
friends  have  a  comfortable  hope  that  she  was  pre- 
pared for  the  solemn  change,  and  that  their  loss  is 
her  eternal  gain. 

 ,  At  Mamaroneck,  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on 

the  28tli  of  4th  mo.  last,  Richard  Carpenter,  aged  74 
years.  This  dear  Friend  was  of  a  meek,  retiring  spirit, 
and  though  very  unassuming  and  diffident  of  his 
own  qualifications,  was  of  sound,  discrimmating  judg- 
ment. And  under  the  refining  operation  of  Divine 
grace  his  life  was  rendered  useful,  both  amongst  his 
friends  and  in  the  church  at  large.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Purchase  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  ;  he 
long  served  those  meetings  as  Clerk  in  the  various 
branches,  and  also  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings.  For  many  years  he  was  in  the 
station  of  elder,  and  it  may  be  said  in  that  capacity 
he  was  worthy  of  ' '  double  honor. ' '  He  was  frequent- 
ly engaged  in  travelling,  under  appointment  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  and  as 
companion  to  other  Friends  throughout  his  own,  as 
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well  as  other  Yearly  Meetings.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  long  and  useful  life  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
exercise  as  a  minister,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  friends,  and  not  long  before  his  death  he  was 
recorded  as  such ;  his  doctrine  was  sound,  and 
tended  to  edification  and  comfort.  He  was  universal- 
ly beloved  ;  and,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  one 
formerly,  he  was  an  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom  was 
no  guile. 

Died,  On  the  6th  ult.,  in  Champaign  Co.,  Ohio, 
Levi  Cowgill,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  and  by  a  self- 
denying  and  exemplary  life  was  endeared  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  He  had  been  married  only  about 
three  months  ;  his  last  sickness  being  of  a  paralytic 
character,  rendered  him  incapable  of  much  conversa- 
tion, but  his  friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that 
his  end  was  peace.  Near  the  close  he  affectionately 
commended  his  wife  to  the  care  of  Divine  Providence, 
adding — "  Thy  trials  will  be  great ;  I  shall  be  ta;ken 
from  thee,  and  the  Lord's  will  is  right ;"  after  a  time 
of  extreme  pain,  falling  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  his  re- 
deemed spirit  took  its  flight,  we  doubt  not,  to  be  for- 
ever with  the  Lord. 

 ,  In  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  30th  of  12th 

mo.,  1858,  Jane  Maddox,  near  the  85th  year  of  her 
age,  a  valuable  member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting. 

This  dear  friend  in  early  life  became  convinced  of 
the  principles  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  and 
through  life  remained  firmly  attached  to  its  doctrines 
and  testimonies.  Her  health  had  been  gradually  de- 
clining for  several  years,  but,  for  the  last  fourteen 
months  of  her  life,  it  was  lier  lot  to  experience  severe 
physical  afflictions.  Often,  when  suffering  extreme 
restlessness,  which  she  described  as  worse  than  any 
pain,  she  desired  that  she  might  be  released  and  be 
at  rest;  but  generally  added,  "  I  must  try  to  wait  my 
Master's  time." 

 ,  In  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  4th 

mo.  last,  Wilson  Maddox,  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age,  a  much  esteemed  member  of  Short  Creek  Month- 
ly Meeting. 

This  dear  friend  had  for  several  years  filled  the 
station  of  Overseer,  and  in  his  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation was  an  example  of  Christian  patience  and 
self-control.  During  an  illness  of  several  weeks,  he 
often  appeared  in  fervent  supplication  ;  and  although 
he  had  to  pass  through  some  conflict,  he  was  enabled 
to  express,  a  few  days  before  he  quietly  and  peace- 
fully departed,  that  he  saw  nothing  in  his  way.  His 
loss  will  be  long  and  deeply  felt  by  his  bereaved 
family  and  friends,  yet  tfeey  mourn  not  as  those 
without  hope,  but  are  comforted  in  the  firm  belief 
that  their  great  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

 ,  On  the  11th  of  4th  mo.  last,  in  the  70th  year 

of  her  age,  Ann  Townsend,  widow  of  William  Town- 
send,  a  member  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
Hendricks  Co.,  Indiana. 

 ,  At  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 

24th  of  12th  mo.,  1858,  Peleg  Wilbur,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age ;  and  on  the  28th  of  1st  mo.  last, 
at  the  same  place,  Elizabeth  G.  Wilbur,  (widow  of 
deceased),  in  her  57th  year,  both  worthy  members 
of  New  Bedford  Montlily  Meeting. 

In  the  removal  of  these  dear  Friends  we  feel  that 
we  have  sustained  a  great  loss,  but  are  comforted  in 
believing  that  our  loss  is  their  eternal  gain.  They 
were  pleasant  in  life,  and  almost  undivided  in  death. 
Having  boen  favored  to  embrace  the  truth,  they  were 
concerned  to  live  under  its  blessed  influence.  They 
were  firm  believers  in  tlie  great  doctrines  of  our  holy 
religion,  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  their  love  and 
truat  being  firmly  fixed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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Death  to  them  had  no  terror  ;  and  we  trust  they  are 
gathered  to  the  just  of  all  generations. 

Died,  In  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  on  the  20th  of  5th  mo. 
last,  AiLiziAH  Delano,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age,  a 
member  of  New  Bedford  Monthly  Meeting. 

For  many  years  he  was  acceptably  in  the  station 
of  Overseer.  Through  a  long  life  he  was  very  dili- 
gent in  the  attendance  of  meetings ;  and  although, 
for  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  he  had  to  go  on 
foot  upwards  of  three  miles,  he  rarely  let  anything 
hinder  him  in  the  performance  of  that  duty.  Some 
remarks  respecting  him  in  a  neighboring  journal 
were  very  true  :  "A  man,  remarkable  for  his  quiet, 
unobstrusive  life,  and  his  continuous  and  inflexible 
abstemiousness  from  every  exciting  beverage.  He  was 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  humble, 
unassuming  and  lowly  in  his  deportment,  yet  a 
bright  and  shining  light  to  every  mind  competent  to 
appreciate  a  righteous  life." 

 ,  On  the  8th  of  5th  mo.  last,  aged  34  years, 

Rachel,  wife  of  Jonathan  H.  Rogers  and  daughter  of 
Job  and  .lane  Peokham,  (the  former  deceasd,)  a 
member  of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Canada  West. 

This  dear  Friend  was  favored,  through  a  protracted 
illness,  with  patient,  quiet  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  remained  peaceful  to  the  close.  Her 
friends  have  the  comforting  assurance  that  she  has 
inherited  the  blessing  promised  to  the  poor  in  spirit, 
by  the  Saviour,  in  whom  alone  she  trusted. 

 ,  On  the  2d  of  12th  mo.,  1858,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  about  twenty-four  hours,  Saeah  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Jehu  and  Jane  Wilson,  aged  nearly  4 
years. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  Jehu  Wilson, 

Christopher  Compton,  on  the  1st  of  2d  mo.  last,  in 
the  31st  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  On  the  3d  of  4th  mo.  last,  at  the  residence 

of  his  son,  Jehu  Wilson,  Christopher  Wilson,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age. 

This  dear  Friend  bore  a  lingering  illness  of  several 
months  with  much  patience  and  resignation. 

 ,  On  the  16th  of  4th  mo.  last,  Emma  T., 

daughter  of  Jehu  and  Jane  Wilson,  aged  nearly  2 
years,  the  fourth  death  in  the  family  within  the 
short  space  of  five  months. 

The  above  were  all  members  of  Fairfield  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Indiana. 


From  the  London  Nonconformist. 
JOSEPH  STURGE. 

Our  revered  friend,  Joseph  Sturge,  has  been 
called  to  his  long  rest.  Amid  a  deplorable  out- 
burst in  Europe  of  that  military  spirit  which  it 
was  one  of  the  great  aims  of  his  life  to  assuage, 
he  has  gone  to  the  region  of  eternal  peace.  We 
can  easily  suppose  that  the  last  weeks  of  Mr. 
Sturge's  earthly  career  may  have  been  somewhat 
saddened  with  a  spectacle  so  calculated  to  grieve 
his  gentle  and  philanthropic  nature.  We  know 
of  but  few  men  in  the  range  of  our  experience  in 
whom  have  been  so  harmouiouslj'  blended  force 
of  character  unbending  conscientiousness,  and  a 
woman's  gentleness  of  disposition. 

The  name  of  Joseph  Sturge  is  inseparably 
identified  with  every  movement  of  a  social  and 
philanthropic  nature  during  the  hist  quarter  of  a 
century.  To  most  of  them  he  gave  in  pre-eminent 
measure  his  personal  eftort  and  substantial  sup- 
,  port.    His  instinct  and  sympathies  ever  led  him 
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to  look  at  the  moral  aspect  of  every  question,  and 
to  take  the  side  of  the  right  against  the  wrong. 
The  man  of  peace  was  always  at  war  with  wrong- 
doing.   That  gentle  nature  exhibited  a  singular 
firmness  and  persistency  when  espousing  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity.    More  than  twenty 
years  ago  his  name  and  his  exertions  were  asso- 
ciated with   those   of  Wilberforce,  Clarksoa, 
Brougham,  and   Buxton,  in   the  anti-slavery 
cause.  The  manner  in  which  he  supported  Negro 
emancipation  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He 
threw  his  whole  heart  into  the  work.    With  him 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  give  generously  of  his 
means.  From  early  life,  by  his  excellent  training, 
his  benevolent  impulses  and  family  traditions, 
philanthropy  had  become  with  him  a  habit.  But 
to  these  our  honored  friend  invariably  added 
personal  self-sacrifice.    He  was  never  weary  in 
well-doing.    Thus  Mr.  Sturge  not  only  publicly 
opposed  the  apprenticeship  system  which  was 
adopted  with  a  view  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery;  but  in  1837,  at  his  own  cost, 
he  made  a  journey  to  the  West  Indies,  and  col- 
lected a  vast  body  of  information,  which  was  laid 
before  the  Parliamentary  committee,  and  by  its 
crushing  force,  supported  by  a  long  and  vigorous 
public  agitation,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  slavery 
in  every  form  was  declared  to  be  abolished  in  the 
British  dominions.     His  labors  of  love  were 
never  completed.    The  sume  energy  and  services 
that  were  given  to  the  anti-slavery  cause  in  the 
British  Colonies  were  lavished  upon  the  wrongs 
of  the  sons  of  Africa  everywhere.    In  this  spirit 
he  visited  the  United  States  in  1841,  to  collect 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and 
published  the  result  of  his  researches  in  a  valu- 
able book.    He  was  also  greatly  instrumental  in  : 
procuring  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Colonies  of  France. 

Our  own  files  contain  abundant  evidence  of  s 
Mr.  Sturge's  unremitting  activity  in  the  interests  : 
of  free  trade,  political  freedom,  and  the  cause  of  ' 
peace.  His  energetic  nature  found  a  fresh  field  of  ' 
activity  in  the  movement  for  substituting  arbitra-  i 
tion  for  war,  which  followed  upon  the  convulsions  ' 
of  18-48.  In  the  remarkable  Peace  Congresses  - 
held  successively  at  Brussels,  Paris,  Frankfort, 
Loudon  and  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Sturge  took  an  ac-  1 
tive  and  prominent  part.  To  the  last  he  retained  £ 
unswerving  faith  in  the  principles  that  were  ( 
with  him  rooted  convictions.  Manhood  sufi'rage  i 
was  as  much  in  his  eyes  a  right  in  1858  as  in  ] 
1843 ;  and  his  unabated  attachment  to  the  cause  ( 
of  peace  was  shown  in  his  uniform  support  of  the  t 
Society  which  has  been  its  chief  exponent  Mr.  c 
Sturge  was  to  have  presided  at  the  annual  meet-  t 
ing  of  the  Peace  Society  held  yesterday,  had  not  i 
Providence  called  him  away  from  the  scene  of  c 
his  varied  labors.  i 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  the  zeal  of  our  € 
departed  friend  worked  in  a  direction  that  t 
brought  him  prominently  on  the  public  stage.  1 


I  "  In  conjunction  with  a  few  other  persons  as 
,  earnest  as  himself,"  says  a  writer  in  Aris's  Bir- 
■  mingham  Gazette,  "  he  more  than  once  ventured 

•  into  a  hostile  camp  on  a  mission  of  reconciliation 
!  and  peace.    During  the  war  between  Denmark 

•  and  the  Duchies  in  1848  he  went  first  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  and 
then  to  the  capital  of  Denmark,  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  the  belligerents  to  refer  their  disputes 
to  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  with  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution to  which  they  both  had  promised  alle- 
giance. His  visit  to  Russia  in  1854,  with  Henry 
Pease,  the  member  for  South  Durham,  and  Ro- 
bert Charlton,  is  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  That 
journey  was  prompted  by  Mr.  Sturge,  and  he 
acted  throughout  as  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 
Those  who  have  read  the  simple  narrative  which 
he  published  on  his  return  will  readily  believe, 
that  although  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  not  in- 
duced to  forego  his  ambitious  projects,  yet  that 
a  deep  impression  was  made  upon  his  mind,  and 
that  good  has  resulted,  and  will  still  more  greatly 
result,  from  the  self-imposed  mission  of  those 
three  earnest-minded  and  conscientious  men,  who 
thus  publicly  in  the  name  of  our  common  faith 
offered  a  solemn  protest  against  the  proneness  of 
mankind  to  war."  At  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Russia  he  formed  one  of  a  deputation  to  the  Paris 
Congress  to  urge  the  importance  of  recognising  the 
principle  of  non-intervention ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Finland,  and  labori- 
ously investigated  the  miseries  inflicted  on  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  the  coast  while  hostili- 
ties lasted. 

But  the  activities  of  private  life  were  more 
congenial  to  the  innate  modesty  of  Mr.  Sturge's 
nature  than  the  excitement  of  such  public  ap- 
pearances. "His  life  was  a  consistent  whole.  The 
philanthropist,  the  anti-slavery  advocate,  and  the 
supporter  of  peace  principles,  free  trade,  political 
freedom,  and  total  abstinence,  never  forgot  the 
claims  of  those  around  him,  or  failed  to  practice 
what  he  preached.  "In  the  establishment  of 
reformatory  schools  he  took  an  active  share.  It 
was  by  his  exertions  that  the  Birmingham  school 
— the  first  in  the  provinces — was  commenced, 
and  an  impulse  thus  given  to  the  foundation  of 
these  institutions  throughout  the  kingdom.  For 
several  years  past,  Mr.  Sturge,  and  his  brother, 
Charles  Sturge,  have  themselves  supported  a  re- 
formatory school  on  their  farm  at  Stoke,  near 
Birmingham."  His  wealth,  like  his  personal 
efl'ort,  was  in  his  eyes  only  a  means  of  doing  good 
to  others.  "  His  ear  was  never  deaf  nor  his  hand 
closed  against  any  tale  of  distress ;  but  not  a 
tithe  of  his  benefactions  is  known  to  the  world, 
for,  like  all  good  men,  he  was  much  given  in  his 
charities  to  observe  the  scriptural  precept,  '  Let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  do- 
eth.'  To  public  charities  and  educational  insti- 
tutions he  was  a  constant  and  liberal  donor,  and 
he  was  also  a  warm  supporter  of  those  religious 
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objects  to  which  his  principles,  as  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  allowed  him  to  contri- 
bute." 

Our  lamented  friend  has  gone  to  his  reward 
after  a  life  spent  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-men.  His  best  monument  is  the  count- 
less deeds  of  philanthropy  and  beneficence  that 
are  crowded  into  his  career.  Without  having, 
perhaps,  a  personal  enemy  in  the  world,  too  good 
and  tender  hearted  to  inflict  an  injury  on  any 
one,  he  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have 
been  honored  to  work  with  him  in  all  good  things, 
and  he  has  left  the  world  amid  the  regrets  of 
thousands  whom  he  helped  to  set  free,  or  has 
striven  to  elevate  in  the  social  scale.  He  has 
left  a  noble  example  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  Christian  whose  soul  is  bent  upon 
filling  the  sphere  assigned  to  him  by  Providence. 


herschell's  visit  to  his  father-land. 

(Continued  from  page  621.) 

"  Jerusalem  lies  near  the  summit  of  a  broad 
mountain  ridge.  All  around  are  higher  hills  : 
on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  on  the  South, 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called,  rising  direct- 
ly from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom ;  on  the  west  the 
ground  rises  gently  to  the  borders  of  the  Great 
Wady,  while  on  the  north  a  bend  of  the  ridge 
connected  with  the  Mount  of  Olives  bounds  the 
prospect  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile."* 
The  present  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
entered  by  four  gates.  Dr.  Robinson  made  a 
careful  measurement  of  the  wall,  and  found  it  to 
be  two  and  a  half  miles  round. 

Jerusalem  is  first  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Melchizedek,  who  was  king  of  Salem.  That 
this  is  the  same  place  which  was  aftewards  called 
Jerusalem,  is  evident  from  Psalm  Ixxvi.  2.  "  In 
Salem  also  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling- 
place  in  Zion."  We  next  hear  of  it  under  the 
name  of  Jebusi,  or  the  city  of  the  Jebusites, 
whom  the  children  of  Benjamin  could  not  drive 
out,  but  who  continued  to  dwell  in  this  their 
fortified  city  until  the  time  of  David.  When 
David  was  anointed  king  over  all  Israel,  he  went 
up  to  this  stronghold  to  extirpate  the  last  of  the 
heathens  from  the  land  of  Israel ;  they  trusted 
in  the  lame  and  blind  idols  which  they  set  on 
the  wall  as  a  defence;  but  David  overcame 
them  and  made  this  city  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom. It  was  builded  "  as  a  city  in  which  vien 
were  to  be  united  together ;"  it  was  to  be  a  cen- 
tre of  unity  to  the  whole  nation  of  Israel ;  "whith- 
er the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  un- 
to the  testimony  of  Israel."  Three  times  in  a 
year  was  it  filled  with  "  the  many  thousands  of 
Israel  "  who  went  to  the  "  city  of  their  solemn- 
ities "  to  keep  the  appointed  feasts.  From  the 
sacred  bond  of  union  which  Jerusalem  thus 
formed,  it  was  regarded  with  holy  veneration; 
and  is  spoken  of  as  the  type  or  personification 

*  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  1,  382. 


of  the  church.  "If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem, 
let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning  ;"  "  Pray 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  ;  they  shall  prosper 
that  love  thee." 

It  was  in  the  days  of  Solomon  that  the  city  was 
was  in  the  height  of  its  glory ;  when  he  "  made 
silver  in  Jerusalem  as  stones,  and  cedar  trees  as 
sycamore  trees  ;"  when  "  Judah  and  Israel  were 
many,  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in  multi- 
tude ;"  and  "  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his 
vine,  and  under  his  fig  tree." 

One  Friday  afternoon  Mr.  Caiman  took  M. 
and  me  to  the  Jews'  place  of  wailing.  After 
going  along  a  narrow  lane,  we  came  to  a  small 
open  space,  one  side  of  which  was  bounded  by 
the  wall  that  surrounds  the  area  of  the  great 
mosque.  The  lower  part  of  this  wall  is  evident- 
ly very  ancient;  and  there  is  historical  evidence 
that,  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  the  Jews 
regarded  it  as  having  belonged  to  the  court  of 
the  ancient  temple. 

The  scene  that  here  presented  itself  was  one 
of  the  most  striking  I  beheld  in  Jerusalem. 
About  thirty  men,  and  half  as  many  women, 
were  assembled  together,  all  without  shoes,  the 
ground  whereon  they  trod  being  in  their  estima- 
tion holy.  Some  were  seated  on  the  ground 
reading,  some  were  praying,  and  others  kissing 
the  wall.  I  entered  into  conversation  with  some 
of  the  Polish  and  German  Jews,  and  inquired 
what  they  were  reading.  Several  were  reading 
portions  of  the  Psalms;  others  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah ;  and  one  venerable  looking  old 
man  was  reading  the  account  of  Solotaon's  ded- 
ication of  the  Temple,  recorded  in  1st  Kings, 
viii.  Who  could  not  sympathize  with  him  in 
contemplating  the  contrast  between  the  glorious 
scene  therein  described  and  the  present  desola- 
tion of  the  city  and  temple  ?  Nothing  could 
give  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  humiliation  of 
Israel  than  these  poor  Jews,  strangers  and  out- 
casts in  what  used  to  be  their  own  city.  "  The 
Lord  hath  cast  olf  his  altar,  he  hath  abhorred 
his  sanctuary,  he  hath  given  up  into  the  hand 
of  the  enemy  the  walls  of  her  palaces."  "  The 
precious  sons  of  Zion,  comparable  to  fine  gold, 
how  are  they  esteemed  as  earthen  pitchers,  the 
work  of  the  hands  of  the  potter  !"  The  sons  of 
Zion,  instead  of  being  objects  of  interest  and 
pity,  are  exposed  to  the  contempt,  not  only  of 
the  Mohammedan  possessors  of  their  city,  but 
of  the  professors  of  false  Christianity  who  dwell 
in  it.  I  cannot  describe  the  vividness  of  truth 
with  which  the  words  came  home  to  me,  as  I 
listened  to  one  of  my  poor  brethren  reading  the 
12th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Lamentations  : 
"  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by?  Be- 
hold and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto 
my  sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewith 
the  Lord  hath  aflflicted  me  in  the  day  of  his 
fierce  anger." 

We  went  from  this  spot  to  examine  more  mi- 
nutely the  fragment  of  the  arch,  that  interest- 
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ing  relic  which  so  clearly  demoustrates  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  portion  of  the  wall  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  which  is  a  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  those  parts  of  the  walls  that  are  of 
similar  architecture  are  equally  ancient.  M. 
measured  three  of  the  stones  that  compose  this 
fragment,  and  found  them  respectively  twenty- 
one,  twenty-three,  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length. 
The  distance  from  this  point  to  the  precipitous 
rock  of  Zion,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
was  measured  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  found  to  be 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  which  was  proba- 
bly the  length  of  the  bridge  that  united  the  two 
mounts  together  :  joining  the  royal  residence  to 
the  house  of  Grod.  While  standing  in  the  val- 
ley between  these  renowned  eminences,  and  ex- 
amining the  remnant  of  the  bridge  that  united 
them,  it  was  interesting  to  remember  that  Mo- 
riah  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  Zi- 
on to  Judah.  These  two  brethren  have  always 
been  peculiarly  united.  "  Send  the  lad  with 
me,"  said  Judah  to  his  father;  "I  will  be  sure- 
ty for  him."  When  the  ten  tribes  revolted 
from  the  house  of  David  these  two  remained 
loyal;  and  to  this  day  the  descendants  of  these 
two  brethren  continue  united  in  sufiering,  wan- 
dering together  over  the  wide  world,  without  a 
country  or  a  home. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  same  valley  is  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  a  reservoir  for  water,  surrounded 
by  ancient  walls  of  hewn  stone.  It  was  in  this 
pool  our  Lord  desired  the  blind  man  to  wash,  af- 
ter He  had  anointed  his  eyes  with  clay.  The 
water  that  supplies  the  pool  comes  from  a  foun- 
tain, or  perhaps  it  may  rather  be  called  another 
pool,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  a  chan- 
nel being  cut  through  the  hill  from  one  to  the 
other.  It  has  been  conjectured,  and  there  is 
great  reason  for  the  supposition,  that  the  upper 
pool  (which  is  now  called  the  fountain  of  the 
Virgin)  is  itself  supplied  by  a  spring  that  rises 
in  Mount  Moriah,  immediately  under  the  site 
of  the  Temple.  There  is  a  spring  or  fountain 
directly  under  the  mosque  of  Omar,  of  the  water 
of  which  Dr.  Robinson  drank,  and  found  it 
had  the  same  peculiar  taste  he  had  remarkea 
in  the  water  of  Siloam.  This  reminds  one 
of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  he  saw 
waters  proceeding  "  from  under  the  right  side 
of  the  house  at  the  right  end  of  the  altar ;"  and 
of  the  prophetic  declaration  of  Joel  respecting 
the'  latter  days,  that  then  "  a  fountain  shall  come 
forth  of  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

"  Jesus  went  forth  with  his  disciples  over  the 
brook  Cedron,  where  was  a  garden.  And  Ju- 
das knew  the  place,  for  Jesus  ofttimes  resorted 
thither  with  his  disciples."  The  brook  Cedron 
or  Kidron,  is  now  only  a  dry  channel,  through 
which  no  stream  flows,  except  during  the  heavy 
rains  of  winter  ;  but  on  crossing  it,  near  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  city,  you  come  to  a  plat 
of  ground,  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  which  has 
long  been  pointed  out  as  the  Garden  of  Gethsem- 


ane ;  and  as  the  situation  corresponds  to  the 
place  described  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  being 
near  the  Mount  of  Olives,  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  or  near  this  spot  the  mysterious 
agony  of  our  blessed  Lord,  when  he  "  offered  up 
prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying 
and  tears  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save  him 
from  death,"  took  place.  In  this  enclosure  are 
eight  very  old  olive  trees.  I  felt  this  a  solemn 
spot ;  it  was  impossible  to  visit  it,  for  the  first 
time  at  least,  without  a  lively  recollection  of 
Him  who  "  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death."  I 
felt  how  natural  to  the  human  mind  is  the  wor- 
ship of  the  visible, — the  love  of  relics.  I  could 
not  resist  pulling  many  twigs  of  those  ancient 
olive  trees.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  from 
the  time  of  Peter  unto  the  present  day,  men 
should  be  disposed  to  say,  when  deeply  im- 
pressed in  a  particular  spot,  "  let  us  build  a  tab- 
ernacle "  here ;  but  even  if  experience  had  not 
shown  the  futility  of  such  attempts  to  perpetu- 
ate the  impression,  I  believe  the  principle  is  in 
itself  wrong,  as  tending  to  encourage  a  low  esti- 
mate of  the  degree  in  which  God's  presence  may 
be  now  enjoyed.  If  we  really  believe  that  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  Christ's 
name,  He  is  there  in  the  midst  of  them,  actual- 
ly, though  invisibly,  present,  we  ought  to  feel  that 
to  us  the  place  where  he  is  now  present  in  spirit 
is  more  holy  than  the  place  where  He  was  in 
person  many  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  thus  the 
upper  room,  the  open  field,  or  our  own  private 
chamber  where  God  condescends  to  meet  with 
us,  should  be  to  us  "  none  other  than  the  house 
of  God  and  the  gate* of  heaven."  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  if  we  seek  to  alFect  the  mind  by  the 
aid  of  architecture,  painting,  or  music,  the  im- 
pression produced  from  these  adjuncts  is  just  so 
much  subtracted  from  the  worship  of  the  un- 
seen Jehovah.  If  the  outward  eye  is  taken  up 
with  material  splendor,  or  forms  of  external 
beauty,  the  mind's  eye  sees  but  little  of  "  Him 
who  is  invisible ;"  the  ear  that  is  entranced 
with  the  melody  of  sweet  sounds,  listens  not  to 
the  "  still  small  voice  "  by  which  the  Lord  makes 
his  presence  known. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  are  four  remarkable  tombs,  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  to  which  are  now  given  the  names 
of  Jehoshaphat,  Absalom,  St.  James,  and  Zech- 
arias.  In  the  earlier  notices  of  these,  diS'erent 
names  are  assigned  to  them ;  so  that  all  that  is 
said  about  them  is  mere  conjecture.  A  thought 
struck  me  in  regard  to  them,  which  I  merely 
throw  out  as  a  possibility,  without  pretending 
to  assert  its  correctness.  These  tombs  are  held 
in  high  estimation  by  the  Jews  ;  they  visit  them 
and  pray  beside  them.  I  met  many  Jews  at  the 
tomb  of  Zecharias,  some  of  whom  were  inscrib- 
ing their  names  upon  it.  They,  in  common 
with  the  Christians,  call  this  the  tomb  of  Zech- 
ariah,  the  son  of  Barachiah.  I  regret  that  I 
omitted  to  ask  them  by  what  name  they  call  the 
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oue  allotted  by  the  Christians  to  St.  James. 
The  style  of  architecture,  being  mingled  Grecian 
and  Egyptian,  shows  them  to  be  comparatively 
modern.  "  If  they  existed  prior  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,"  says  Robinson,  "  they  are 
probably  to  be  referred  to  the  times  of  the  Her- 
ods."*  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  their 
construction  would,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
be  a  recent  event ;  and  as  we  know,  that  even 
under  their  vassalage  to  the  Romans,  there  were 
some  rich  men  among  the  Jews,  such  as  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  who  had  tombs  for  themselves 
which  they  had  "  hewn  out  in  the  rock,"  it  is  at 
least  not  improbable  that  all,  or  some  of  these 
tombs,  may  have  been  erected,  or,  more  correct- 
ly speaking,  "  hewn  out,"  by  the  more  wealthy 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  in  honor  of  some 
of  the  prophets.  May  it  not  be  in  allusion  to 
these  very  tombs  that  our  Lord  says,  "Woe  un- 
to you  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  be- 
cause ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and 
garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  say, 
If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  prophets."  Then,  after  relating 
how  they  would  deal  with  the  first  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  he  adds  :  "  That  upon  you  may  come 
all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth, 
from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel,  unto  the  blood 
of  Zacharias,  son  of  Barachias  :"  one  of  the 
prophets  to  whose  memory  they  had  lately  made 
a  monument. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DEATH  OF  HUMBOLDT. 

The  recent  notices  of  the  gradual  decline  of 
this  illustrious  European  philosopher  have  pre- 
pared the  public  for  the  intelligence  of  his  de- 
cease, which  is  announced  as  having  taken  place 
in  Berlin  on  the  Gth  of  May.  Had  he  lived  but 
a  few  days  more  than  four  months  longer,  he 
would  have  completed  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age.  His  fame  belonged  not  only  to  Europe, 
but  to  the  world ;  and  in  this  country  especially, 
probably  no  man  who  was  known  to  us  only 
through  the  medium  of  his  scientific  writings, 
was  held  in  equal  reverence  and  admiration. 
The  simple  record  of  his  life  forms  the  noblest 
monument  to  his  memory.  We  need  only  gather 
up  the  successive  facts  in  his  career  to  show  that 
the  "  man  of  the  century"  has  been  taken  from 
the  world. 

Friedrich  Ileinrich  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
was  born  in  Berlin,  Sept.  14,  17G9.  His  father, 
who  was  a  man  of  military  and  civil  distinction 
in  Prussia,  died  when  his  son  was  but  ten  years 
old,  but  the  latter  still  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
a  singularly  careful  education.  He  studied  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Gut- 
tingen,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  natural 
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sciences,  to  the  Greek  language,  and  to  the  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  practical  arts.  Among 
his  early  instructors  in  the  former  were  Blumen- 
bach,  Beckmann  and  Lichtenberg.  His  uni- 
versity studies  were  varied  by  excursions  to  the 
Harz  Mountains,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rhine,  which  occasioned  the  first  fruits  of  his 
literfiry  labors,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Basalt 
on  the  Rhine"  (1790). 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  that  year,  accom- 
panied by  one  or  two  congenial  friends,  he  made 
a  tour  through  Belgium,  Holland,  England  and 
France.  The  acquaintance  of  Sir  J oseph  Banks, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  one  of  his  companions, 
who  had  made  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  awaken- 
ened  the  desire  for  visiting  tropical  regions,  and 
gave  a  coloring  to  his  future  life.  On  his  return 
from  England,  he  passed  some  time  at  a  com- 
mercial academy  in  Hamburg,  with  a  view  of 
engaging  in  the  pursuits  of  trade.  But  his  in- 
clinations strongly  tended  to  the  cultivation  of 
physical  science,  and  in  1791,  he  repaired  to 
the  School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg,  where  he 
received  private  lessons  from  the  celebrated 
Werner.  His  researches  in  this  locality  led  to 
the  preparation  of  a  treatise  on  the  fossil  botany 
of  Freiberg,  which  was  published  a  year  or  two 
later  (1793).  A  larger  work  on  the  physiology 
of  the  nerves  and  muscles  (1797-99)  attests  the 
predominant  tendency  of  his  mind. 

The  death  of  his  mother  in  1796  removed  one 
of  the  obstacles  to  his  cherished  purpose  of  a 
grand  scientific  expedition  to  the  tropics.  After 
pursuing  an  extensive  course  of  study  in  the  ap- 
plication of  astronomy  to  geography,  and  engag- 
ing in  meteorological  observations  with  Von 
Buch,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Bonpland,  with  whom  he  passed 
the  winter  of  1798  in  Madrid.  This  was,  in 
fact,  the  turning  point  of  his  life.  Such  a 
favorable  impression  did  he  make  on  the  Spanish 
authorities,  that  he  received  permission  to  visit 
at  pleasure  any  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America  or  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  a  guaranty 
of  the  free  use  of  his  astronomical  instruments, 
and  of  no  restraint  in  the  collection  of  specimens 
in  natural  science. 

In  June,  1799,  he  embarked,  in  company  with 
Bonpland,  for  South  America,  and  arrived  at 
Cumana  in  the  middle  of  July.  The  next 
eighteen  months  were  spent  in  an  exploring  tour 
through  Venezuela;  and  in  Februarj',  they  left 
the  sea-coast  for  the  south,  with  a  view  of  reach- 
ing the  rivers  Apure  and  the  Orinoco.  They 
passed  over  the  cataracts  of  Atures  and  Maypures 
in  Indian  canoes  to  Fort  San  Carlos  on  Rio 
Negro,  about  two  degrees  from  the  equator,  and 
after  a  weaj-y  journey  through  the  wilderness, 
returned  to  the  Orinoco,  of  which  they  made  the 
first  exact  scientific  observation.  From  Cumana, 
at  which  they  arrived  in  safety  after  their  peril- 
ous excursion,  they  sailed  to  Havana,  where 
they  remained  several  months.    They  next  went 
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to  Bogota,  the  vicinity  of  which  they  carefully  j 
explored,  and  in  September,  1801,  continued  | 
their  journey  to  the  South,  arriving  in  Quito,  j 
Jan.  6,  1802.  Here  they  remSined  until  the 
following  June,  pursuing  their  researches  in 
the  volcanic  region,  and  ascending  to  heights 
which  had  never  before  been  trodden  by  the 
foot  of  man.  On  June  23,  1802,  they  reached 
a  height  of  19,230  feet  on  the  Chimborazo,  which 
was  more  than  3,000  feet  higher  than  the  point 
attained  by  La  Condamine  in  1738.  Here  they 
planted  their  instruments  upon  a  narrow  ledge  of 
rock  which  projected  from  the  vast  field  of  un- 
fathomed  snow.  A  broad,  impassable  chasm 
prevented  their  further  advance;  they  were  en- 
veloped in  thick  fogs,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  the  most  piercing  cold ;  they  breathed  with 
difficulty,  and  blood  burst  from  their  eyes  and 
lips.  Only  once  has  this  elevation  on  the  Chim- 
borazo been  surpassed,  when  Boussingault,  in 
1831,  attained  a  summit  of  19,600  feet,  by  a  dif- 
ferent path  from  that  chosen  by  Humboldt. 

Crossing  the  passes  of  the  Andes,  the  travel- 
lers pursued  their  way  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Amazon,  and  made  a  thorough  exploration  of 
that  portion  of  Peru.  In  December,  they  sailed 
from  Callao  to  Guayaquil,  and  after  a  second 
tedious  voyage,  arrived  at  Acapulco,  March  23, 
1803.  Thence,  they  proceeded  to  Mexico,  where 
they  remained  for  several  months,  pursuing  their 
researches  in  the  volcanic  regions,  and  making 
rich  and  valuable  collections  in  natural  history. 
In  March,  1804,  after  exploring  numerous  locali- 
ties on  the  Mexican  coast,  Humboldt  sailed  to 
Havana,  where  he  remained  for  two  months, 
gathering  and  arranging  the  materials  for  his 
"  Political  Essay  on  Cuba"  (Paris,  1826.)  He 
next  directed  his  attention  to  the  United  States, 
and  accompanied  by  Bonpland,  visited  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington,  where  he  was  treated  with 
distinguished  attention  by  President  Jefferson, 
and  after  a  brief  sojourn,  sailed  for  Bordeaux  in 
July,  180-1. 

He  now  took  up  his  temporary  abode  in  Paris, 
where,  in  connection  with  Gay-Lussac,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  chemical  researches,  chiefly  on 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  until  the  fol- 
lowing March.  After  a  journey  to  Italy,  he  re- 
turned to  Berlin  in  December,  1805.  In  1807 
he  accompanied  Prince  William  of  Prussia  on  a 
political  mission  to  France,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  publication  of  his  works,  made  Paris  his 
residence  until  1827.  The  first  portion  of  his 
great  work,  "  Voyage  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions 
of  the  New  Continent,"  was  published  in  Paris 
in  1809.  In  the  winter  of  1827,  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Berlin  on  the  "  Cosmos," 
which  were  the  foundation  of  his  celebrated 
work  of  that  name. 

In  1829,  Humboldt  was  commissioned  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  to  make  an  expedition  to  the 
Altai  and  Ural  Mountains,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
amining the  mineral  treasures  of  those  regions. 


The  tour  extended  through  Moscow,  Kasan, 
Tobolsk,  and  Barnaul  to  the  Chinese  frontier. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  two  friends,  Ehren- 
berg  and  Gustav  Rose.  The  journey,  which  oc- 
cupied nine  months,  is  described  in  "  Central 
Asia",  (Paris,  1843).  This  journey  furnished 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of 
physical  geography.  New  light  was  thrown  on 
the  volcanic  agencies  in  Central  Asia;  many 
important  facts  were  set  forth  on  the  soil,  climate, 
and  connection  of  the  mountain  chains;  and 
owing  to  the  interest  which  it  awakened,  a  regu- 
lar system  of  observations  was  established  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  throughout 
the  Russian  Empire,  for  the  purpose  of  noting 
the  changes  in  meteorological  phenomena. 

The  political  movements  of  1830  gave  the 
activity  of  Humboldt  a  political  direction  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  without  diverting  his  atten- 
tion from  the  pursuits  of  science.  In  May,  he 
attended  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  to  the  last 
Diet  of  Warsaw,  and  soon  after  was  with  the 
King  at  Teplitz;  and  on  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe,  was  commissioned  by  Frederic  William 
III.  to  acknowledge  the  new  dynasty  at  Paris, 
and  to  forward  political  intelligence  from  that 
capital  to  Berlin.  He  received  many  similar 
commissions  within  the  course  of  the  next  twelve 
years,  which  required  him  to  spend  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  time  in  Paris. 

Since  1842,  Humboldt  has  resided  at  Berlin, 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  "Cosmos,"  which 
sums  up  the  observations  of  a  long  life  on  what 
may  be  termed  the  "  Harmonies  of  the  Universe," 
receiving  visits  from  strangers  of  every  nation, 
who  were  attracted  by  his  scientific  fame,  carry- 
ing on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  men  of 
learning  in  various  departments  of  research,  and 
cherishing  the  curiosity  of  youth  with  regard  to 
every  new  discovery  and  phenomenon  in  the 
realms  of  nature. 

Humboldt  was  remarkable  for  combining  the 
fruits  of  his  own  observations  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  whatever  had  been  accomplished  by  other 
investigators  in  the  field  of  physical  inquiry.  In 
this  comprehensive  department  ho  was  equally 
eminent  as  an  explorer  and  a  historian.  As 
he  detected  every  phenomenon  witli  wonderful 
sagacity,  so  he  recorded  every  discovery  with 
unparalleled  fidelity.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
give  an  account  of  his  contributions  to  science. 
His  positive  additions  to  the  trea£.ures  of  human 
knowledge  would  fill  many  volumes.  But  what 
will  ever  distinguish  Humboldt  from  the  mass 
of  physical  inquirers  who  had  preceded  him,  is 
his  study  of  the  universe  as  a  harmonious  whole, 
and  his  search  for  the  laws  of  order,  beauty,  and 
majesty  beneath  the  apparent  confusion  and  con- 
tradictions of  isolated  appearances. — New  Torh 
Tribune. 

The  most  useful  truths  are  plainest ;  and  while 
we  keep  to  them,  our  difi'erences  cannot  rise  high. 
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WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE. 

What  might  be  done,  if  we  were  wise — 
What  glorious  deeds,  my  suffering  brother, 
Would  they  imite 
.  In  love  and  right, 
And  cease  this  scorn  of  one  another ! 

Oppression's  heart  might  be  imbued 
With  kindling  drops  of  living  kindness, 

AH  knowledge  pour, 

From  shore  to  shore, 
Light  on  the  eyes  of  mental  blindness. 

Oppression,  warfare,  lies  and  wrongs. 
All  vice  and  crime  might  die  together, 

And  milk  and  corn, 

To  each  man  born. 
Be  free  as  warmth  in  summer  weather, 

The  meanest  wretch  that  ever  trod. 
The  deepest  sunk  iu  guilt  and  sorrow, 

Might  stand  erect. 

In  self-respect. 
And  share  the  teeming  world  to-morrow. 

What  might  be  done  ?  This  might  be  done, 
And  more  than  this,  my  suffering  brother — 

More  than  the  tongue 

E'er  said  or  -ung, 
U  men  were  wise,  and  loved  each  other. 


SUMMARY    OP  NEWS. 

European  Intelligekoe. — Accounts  from  Europe  are 
to  the  25  th  ult. 

The  first  battle  between  the  Austrians  and  the 
allied  armies  took  place  at  Montebello  on  the  21st 
ult.,  the  former  being  the  attacking  party.  The  Aus- 
trians numbered  15,000  men,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Stadion,  and  the  French,  about  6,000  or  7,000, 
under  Marshal  D'Hilliers,  assisted  by  a  regiment  of 
Sardinian  cavalry  under  Qen.  Forey.  The  battle 
continued  four  hours,  when  the  Austrians  retreated 
behind  the  Po,  leaving,  it  is  reported,  1,500  or  2,000 
men  dead  on  the  field.  Two  hundred  of  the  Aus- 
trians were  captured  and  taken  to  Marseilles.  The 
Allies  lost  700,  among  whom  were  many  officers. 
This  is  the  French  account  of  the  affair ;  that  of  the 
Austrians  is  said  to  be  widely  different,  but  it  has 
not  reached  this  country. 

Montebello  is  a  town  in  the  Sardinian  province  of 
Alexandria,  about  twenty-three  miles  east  north-east 
of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  near  the  place  where 
the  battle  of  Marengo  was  fought  in  1812. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Sardinian  Government 
announces  that  the  extreme  left  of  the  Sardinian  army 
under  Baldini  had  forced  a  passage  over  the  river 
Sesia,  putting  the  Austrians  to  flight. 

Garabaldi  had  entered  Gravellona,  on  the  Piedmon- 
ese  side  of  Lake  Maggiore,  with  6,000  men,  with  the 
object  of  creating  a  revolution. 

All  the  Austrian  ports  on  the  Adriatic  were 
blockaded  by  the  French,  and  a  large  number  of  ves- 
sels were  engaged  in  enforcing  the  blockade.  The 
Austrian  flotilla  had  received  orders  to  take  refuge 
at  Trieste,  where  they  would  be  safe  from  attack,  as 
that  port  belongs  to  the  federal  territory,  but  this 
measure  not  having  been  completely  executed  when 
the  French  flout  entered  the  Adriatic,  the  Austrian 
fleet  would  probably  be  obliged  to  take  shelter  under 
the  guns  of  Venice,  where  they  would  be  open  to  at- 
tack. The  French  fleet  before  Venice  had  already 
taken  twenty-four  vessels. 

A  despatch  from  Berne  states  that  the  Austrians 


on  Lake  Maggiore  and  at  Como  and  Milan  have 
been  withdrawn  from  those  places,  and  are  concen- 
trating on  the  river  Adda,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
east  of  Milan.  The  French  and  Sardinians  are  said 
to  be  advancing. 

Eussian  agents,  it  is  said,  are  scattered  through 
Hungary,  endeavoring  to  excite  the  inhabitants  to 
revolt. 

The  Montenegrins  were  destroying  the  Austrian 
telegraph  in  Sutoria,  cutting  oft'  communication  be- 
tween Cattaro  and  Ragusa. 

The  Turkish  government  has  ordered  its  war 
steamers  to  the  Adriatic. 

It  was  reported  that  a  general  insurrectionary 
movement  was  organizing  among  the  Sclave  popula- 
tion in  Turkey,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  favored  by 
foreign  influence. 

Active  preparations  are  going  on  in  England, 
Prussia  aud  Russia  to  place  their  armies  on  a  war- 
footing.  The  two  former  governments  still  announce 
their  intention  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  if  pos- 
sible, while  it  is  stated  that  Russia  will  remain 
neutral  so  long  as  the  German  Confederation  contin- 
ues neutral,  aud  no  longer. 

The  shipping  interest  of  Great  Britain  is  much 
agitated  iu  relation  to  the  conveyance  of  articles 
contraband  of  war,  iiud  Lord  Malmesbury  has  warned 
English  subjects  that  the  government  will  not  inter- 
fere in  favor  of  vessels  carrying  such,  in  case  of  their 
capture. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Diet  has  resolved  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  anns  by  the  inhabitants,  to  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Italian  frontier.  The  Paris'* 
Moniteur  announces  that  France  adheres  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  privateering  and  the  principle  that  ' '  the 
neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  goods." 

A  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company  has  beeu  called  to  sanction 
the  agreement  with  the  government,  and  to  issue 
£600,000  of  new  capital. 

The  King  of  Naples  is  dead,  and  his  son  has  as- 
sumed the  government  under  the  name  of  Francis  1st. 

News  from  India  are  to  4th  mouth  26th.  The 
insurgent,  Tantia  Topee  had  been  tried,  sentenced 
and  executed.  The  death  of  the  form«r  Chinesu 
Commissioner  Yeh  is  announced. 

Much  exoitfement  had  been  created  at  Bendigo  in 
Australia,  by  the  discovery  that  a  conglomerate  min- 
eral, very  common  on  thai  gold  flelS,  but  which  had 
hitherto  been  "disregarded,  would  yield  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of  pure  gold  to  the 
ton,  with  a  very  large  per  centage  of  zinc.  The 
analysis  was  as  follows :  Zinc,  about  45  per  cent. ; 
iron,  20  ;  sulphur,  15  ;  arsenic,  10  ;  other  extraneous 
substances,  9  ;  gold,  1 — total,  100.  Giving  a  result 
of  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  out  of  every  nine  hundred 
ounces  of  the  conglomerate. 

Thousands  of  persons  in  Melbourne  were  unable  to 
obtain  employment,  and  were  sutt'ering  greatly  from 
hunger  aud  destitution. 

In  Venezuela  the  civil  war  appears  to  be  at  an  end, 
the  rebels  having  beeu  everywhere  defeated  by  the 
forces  of  the  government. 

Dispatches  from  the  Coast  of  Africa  state  that  the 
slave  trade  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  The  com- 
mander on  that  station  advises  the  employment  of  a 
smaller  class  of  vessels,  capable  of  running  into  the 
small  rivers  and  bays,  so  as  to  intercept  the  slaiwrs 
iying  therein.  *  • 

Destructive  fires  have  occurred  at  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
•and  at  Wilkesbarre,  in  this  State.  The  loss  at  the 
former  place  is  estimated  at  about  $69,000,  aud  that 
at  the  latter  at  $40,000. 
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ON  A  CHRISTIAN  Sl'IPaT  IN  THE  LESSER  THINGS 
OF  LIFE. 

• 

The  influence  of  true  religion  should  be  mani- 
fested in  our  spirit  and  conduct  at  all  times  and 
in  all  things.  Neither  the  greater  nor  the  lesser 
duties  of  life  should  be  passed  over :  "  These 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone,"  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

A  Christian  spirit  should  govern  all  we  do 
and  say.  The  kindest  act  that  Christian  benevo- 
lence can  perform,  if  done  in  an  ungracious 
manner,  would  be  greatly  lessened  in  value  and 
influence.  Such  Christians  as  suppose  that  an 
attention  to  the  greater  duties  of  their  profession, 
will  excuse  them  from  an  observance  of  the  les- 
ser, will  do  well  to  remember  that  it  was  the 
same  Lord  of  life  and  glory  who  offered  up  him 
self  on  the  cross,  that  said  "  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not : 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  What  a 
spirit  of  kindness  is  set  forth  by  the  words,  "  And 
he  took  them  up  in  his  arras,  put  his  hands  upon 
them,  and  blessed  them  :"  Mark  x.  16. 

A  kind-hearted,  Christian  spirit  shines  like  a 
sunbeam  in  the  every- day  affairs  of  common  life. 
How  soothing,  how  comforting,  how  encouraging, 
is  its  influence,  in  the  ordinary  cares  that  are 
mingled  with  our  daily  blessings!  How  peace- 
ful and  blessed  should  we  be  were  we  all  rooted 
and  grounded  in  Christian  principle,  manifested 
by  Christian  kindness,  and  Christian  conduct ! 

The  command  is  given  to  the  followers  of  the 
Kedeemer,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  -which  is  in  heaven,"  Matt.  v.  16. 


But  it  is  a  fact,  which  the  experience  of  every 
day  sets  before  us,  that  many  Christians  often 
overlook  their  opportunities  of  exhibiting  the 
beautiful  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  lesser  things 
of  life.  That  mantle  of  love  and  charity  which 
should  clothe  them  as  a  garment  within  doors 
and  without,  is  worn  as  it  were  only  on  festivals, 
on  high  days  and  holydays,  and  is  too  frequently 
laid  aside,  in  the  daily  arrangements  and  hourly 
occurrences  of  domestic  life. 

This  is  a  subject  that  we  shall  do  well  to 
ponder  with  seriousness;  for  it  is  indeed  greatly 
to  be  lamented,  when  the  Christian  does  not  live 
up  to  the  standard  of  his  true  stature  in  Christ; 
when,  although  holding  fast  the  hope  of  the 
gospel,  he  manifests  in  private  life  any  thing  of 
an  unamiable  and  unkind  disposition,  an  un- 
lovely and  churlish  spirit.  And  yet  are  there 
not  such  cases  ?  How  often  do  we  require  to  be 
reminded,  that  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law  !"  Rom.  xiii.  10. 

Where  there  is  a  real  love  to  God  in  operation 
in  the  heart,  there  will  be,  also,  a  love  to  those 
around  us,  not  only  to  a  few  dear  relatives  and 
friends,  but  to  the  whole  human  race,  the  great 
family  of  mankind.  The  stranger,  the  outcast 
and  the  wanderer,  will  not  be  forgotten  ;  but  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  philanthropy  will  abound. 
Job  ate  not  his  morsel  alone,  but  shared  it  with 
the  fatherless.  He  let  not  the  stranger  lodge  in 
the  street,  but  opened  his  doors  to  the  traveller. 
How  much  is  there  in  the  character  of  Job'that 
a  Christian  may  imitate  with  advantage  !  We 
may  venture  to  conclude,  that  the  heart  which 
loves  the  Saviour,  will  not  be  careless  about  the 
welfare  of  sinners,  but  rather  that  its  language 
will  be,  in  affectionate  earnestness  for  their  wel- 
fare, "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to 
the  waters,"  Isa.  Iv.  1 ;  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while 
he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is 
near,"  Isa.  Iv.  6.  Yet  still,  while  we  may  wish 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  we  may  err  in 
the  want  of  that  habitual  and  abiding  gentle- 
ness, charity,  and  kindness  which  are  required. 

The  spirit  of  Christian  affection  that  reigns  in 
some  families  is  lovely  to  behold.  The  different 
members  of  the  household  walk  together  ae 
those  who  are  agreed.    A  bond  of  fellowship  and 
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brotherhood  binds  them  together.  "  Behold, 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity  !  It  is  like  the  precious 
ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the 
beard,  even  Aaron's  beard :  that  went  down  to 
the  skirts  of  his  garments ;  as  the  dew  of  Hermon, 
and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Zion  :  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the 
blessing,  even  life  for  evermore,"  Psa.  cxxxiii. 

A  truly  Christian  man,  as  the  head  of  a  family, 
and  a  master,  in  the  full  exercise  of  Christian 
graces,  is  a  delightful  character  in  private  life. 
His  thoughts,  words  and  deeds,  agree.  As  a 
husband,  a  father,  a  master  and  a  neighbor,  he 
will  bear  examination.  There  is  no  kindness 
like  Christian  kindness.  An  unkind  Christian 
is  a  practical  denier  of  his  own  principles  ;  and 
yet,  sad  to  say,  there  are  some  who  bear  this 
name,  who  are  much  wanting  in  kindness  to 
their  partners  in  life,  their  children,  their  ser- 
vants and  their  neighbors. 

A  Christian  mistress,  in  the  full  exercise  of 
Christian  graces,  sheds  around  her  a  calm,  a 
soothing  and  enlightening  influence;  her  cheer- 
ful and  unruflSed  temper  lights  up  the  spirit  of 
her  household,  making  duty  a  pleasure,  and 
obedience  a  delight.  Who  has  not  known  such? 
But  Christian  mistresses  have  moments,  ay  hours 
of  infirmity;  and  then  the  fair  page  of  domestic 
4ife  becomes  blurred  and  blotted  with  unlovely 
stains. 

It  is  an  unthankful  office  to  paint  an  unlovely 
picture,  but  fidelity  requires  it  to  be  done.  Chris- 
tian husbands  and  wives,  masters  and  mistresses, 
forgetful  whose  they  are  and  whom  they  profess 
to  serve,  sometimes  chide  away  the  spirit  of 
gentleness  and  love,  and  indulge  in  a  spirit  of 
anger,  manifested  in  different  ways.  Sometimes 
it  is  loud,  clamorous,  insulting  and  threatening ; 
sometimes  reproachful,  sarcastic  and  bitter;  and 
at  others  silent,  sullen  and  vindictive.  How 
forcible  and  affectionate  are  the  words  of  the 
apostle  to  the  followers  of  Christ !  "  Let  all 
bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamor,  and 
evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all 
malice  :  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender- 
hearted, forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for 
Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you. — Be  ye  there- 
fore followers  of  God,  as  dear  children ;  and 
walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us  and 
hath,  given  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour  :" 
Eph.  iv.  31,  32;  v.  1,  2. 

Christian  servants  are  a  necessary  part  of  a 
Christian  household.  When  they  do  well,  they 
are  worthy  of  our  best  regard;  when  they  do 
ill,  they  become  a  reproach,  changing  harmony 
to  discord  and  order  to  confusion.  Christian 
servants  have  many  opportunities  of  showing 
their  principles,  not  only  by  obedience,  forbear- 
ance and  respect,  but  also  by  the  spirit  in  which 
their  several  duties  are  discharged.  "  Servants, 
be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear;  not  only 


to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward. 
For  this  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man,  for  conscience 
toward  God,  endure  grief, suffering  wrongfully:" 
1  Pet.  ii.  18,  19. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  truth,  that 
Christian  masters,  mistresses,  and  servants  are 
called  on  every  day  of  the  week,  and  every  hour 
of  the  day,  to  practise  self-denial.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves  in  this  matter ;  for  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  is  a  self-denying  spirit,  as  well  as  a 
spirit  of  love  and  kindness.  It  is  possible  to  en- 
dure much,  to  help  much,  and  to  give  much 
without  practising  self-denial :  we  may  do  all 
these  things  with  a  selfish  motive.  How  patient- 
ly does  the  pearl  diver  endure  the  dangers  of  his 
painful  calling,  that  he  may  obtain  a  reward ! 
how  willingly  the  miser  assists  the  spendthrift 
with  money  when  he  has  a  good  security,  and 
can  obtain  usury ;  and  how  liberally  the  sower 
scatters  his  seed,  that  he  may  reap  an  abundant 
harvest !  Here  is  no  self-denial.  Oh  Christian  ! 
consider  more  the  self-denial  of  your  Lord,  the 
example  of  him  who  bought  you  with  a  price^ 
and  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners,  and 
ask  yourself  whether,  in  your  private  life,  in 
your  daily  walk  and  conversation,  you  manifest 
the  Christian  spirit  of  self-denial  ?  To  conquer 
self  in  little  things  is  a  great  victory.  "  The 
greatest  pope,"  said  one,  "  is  pope  Self,"  and 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  observation.  Self  is 
an  enemy  to  Christian  kindness,  a  tyrant,  that 
lords  it  over  the  heritage  of  others,  and  an  idol 
that  robs  God  of  his  glory. 

Christian  husband,  parent,  and  master,  pay 
attention  to  this.  It  is  true,  that  wherever  the 
Christian  goes,  his  principles  go  with  him ;  yet 
still  it  is  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  that  he  is 
best  known.  If  a  man  be  not  a  Christian  in 
private  life ;  if  he  be  not  known  and  acknow- 
ledged as  such  at  home ;  if  he  be  not  loved,  re- 
spected and  honored  in  his  own  house ;  if  those 
who  sit  at  meat  with  him,  and  gather  round  his 
hearth,  cannot  bear  testimony  that,  amidst  all 
his  infirmities,  his  heart  is  right  with  God ;  if 
there  be  a  doubt,  whether  he  is  on  the  Lord's 
side — then  is  there  reason  for  deep  lamentation. 

(To  be  concl  uded.) 
THE  KEFINER  OF  SILVER. 

Some  months  ago,  a  few  ladies,  who  met 
together  in  Dublin,  to  read  the  Scriptures  and 
make  them  the  subject  of  conversation,  were 
reading  the  third  chapter  of  Malachi.  One  of 
the  ladies  gave  it  as  her  opinion,  that  the  Ful- 
ler's Soap  and  the  Refiner  of  Silver  were  the 
same  image,  both  intended  to  convey  the  same 
view  of  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  grace  of 
Christ ;  while  another  observed, — there  is  some- 
thing remarkable  in  the  expression  of  the  third 
verse, — 

"He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver." 
They  agreed  that  possibly  it  might  be  so ;  and 
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one  of  the  ladies  promised  to  call  on  a  silver- 
smith, and  report  to  them  what  he  said  on  the 
suhject.  She  went  accordingly,  and  without 
telling  the  object  of  her  errand,  begged  to  know 
from  him  the  process  of  refining  silver,  which 
he  fully  described  to  her.  "  But,  sir,"  said  she, 
"  do  you  sU  while  the  work  of  refining  is  going 
on  ?"  "  Oh,  yes,  madam,"  replied  the  silversmith, 
"  I  must  sit  with  my  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the 
furnace,  for  if  the  time  necessary  for  refining  be 
exceeded  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  silver  is 
sure  to  be  inj  ured."  At  once  she  saw  the  beauty, 
and  the  comfort  too,  of  the  expression — "  He 
shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver." 

Christ  sees  it  needful  to  put  his  children  into 
the  ftirnace,  but  he  is  seated  by  the  side  of  it ;  his 
eye  is  steadily  intent  on  the  work  6^  purifying, 
and  his  wisdom  and  love  are  both  engaged  in 
the  best  manner  for  them.  Their  trials  do  not 
come  at  random ;  the  very  hairs  of  their  head 
are  all  numbered.  As  the  lady  was  leaving  the 
shop,  the  silversmith  called  her  back,  and  said 
he  had  still  further  to  mention,  that  he  only 
knew  when  the  process  of  purifying  was  com- 
plete, by  seeing  his  own  image  reflected  in  the 
silver. 

Beautiful  figure  !  When  Christ  sees  His  own 
image  in  His  people,  His  work  of  purifying  is 
accomplished. 

Thy  healing  Spirit,  Lord,  impart; 
Refine  and  sanctify  my  heart ; 
And  with  reflected  beauty  fair 
Impress  thy  sacred  image  there. 


Considerations  respecting  the  Lawfulness  of  War 
under  the  Gospel  Dispensation. 

ADDKESSED  TO  THE  TEACHERS  AND  PROFESSOES  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN  THE  nNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
"  Shall  the  sword  devour  forever  ?"— 2  Sam.  ii.  26. 

Solemnly  impressed,  as  we  are,  with  the  belief 
that  war  is  irreconcilable  with  the  precepts  and 
the  spirit  of  the  G-ospel,  and  prohibited  by  it, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  fearful  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility is  assumed  by  Christian  nations  in 
its  prosecution ;  and  under  this  conviction  we  are 
constrained  to  invite  the  professors  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  especially  those  who  are  looked 
to  as  its  expounders,  to  a  very  serious  and  unbi- 
assed consideration  of  this  subject. 

If  we  advert  to  the  consequences  resulting  from 
war — its  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of  pub- 
lic morals — the  slaughter  and  misery  it  produces 
— the  domestic  bereavements,  anguish,  and 
mourning  inseparable  from  it — a  subject  is  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  possessing  the  strongest  claim 
to  the  serious  reflection  of  the  professors  of  the 
benign  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  observe  of 
latter  years,  that  the  most  enlightened  nations 
have  manifested  an  increasing  reluctance  to  ap- 
peal to  the  sword — that  cruel  and  uncertain  arbi- 
ter— in  the  settlement  of  national  controversies ; 


and  that  the  efforts  to  adjust  those  controversies 
by  peaceful  negotiation,  have,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, been  crowned  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

The  hope,  indeed,  had  been  cherished,  that  in 
the  present  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  in  this  enlightened  country,  the 
influence  of  pure,  elevated  moral  principles  and 
feelings  had  obtained  such  an  ascendency  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  to  prevent  an  appeal  to 
arms;  but  this  pleasing  anticipation  has  not  been 
realized.  Our  country,  for  a  considerable  time, 
has  been  engaged  in  war — exerting  its  powerful 
energies  in  the  work  of  human  slaughter.  The 
fields  of  a  neighboring  nation  have  been  strewn 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  its  soil  drenched 
with  their  blood.  Can  it  be  that  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  precepts  and  the  spirit  of 
our  holy  religion  ? 

The  Prophets,  in  foretelling  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  describing  the  nature  of  his  mis- 
sion, present  him  in  the  character  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace — of  the  increase  of  whose  government 
and  peace  there  shall  he  no  end.  It  is  declared 
that  "  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people;  and  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks;  nation  shall notlift  up  stoord 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more.'"  This  strong  and  unequivocal  language 
clearly  indicates,  that  it  was  the  will  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Most  High  that  war  should  even- 
tually be  abolished. 

And  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  an  angel 
was  commissioned  to  announce  the  advent  of  the 
promised  Saviour,  the  annunciation  was  accom- 
panied with  a  rapturous  song  from  "  a  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and  saying, 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peoce, 
good-will  towards  men." 

In  harmonious  agreement  with  the  language 
of  prophecy,  and  the  ecstatic  song  of  the 
angelic  host,  were  the  life  and  ministry  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  The  law  of  the  preceding 
dispensation  admitted  the  principle  of  retalia- 
tion— "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
He  adverts  to  this  for  the  express  purpose  of 
placing  a  prohibition  upon  it.  "  But  I  say  unto 
you.  That  ye  resist  not  evil :  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also."  While  those  under  the  Law  were 
allowed  to  hate  an  enemy.  His  command  is — "  I 
say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you,  and  per- 
secute you — that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

Now,  if  the  followers  of  Christ  are  forbidden 
to  resist  evil,  and  to  hate  an  enemy,  it  is  evident 
that  the  spirit  which  engenders  war  cannot  be 
entertained  by  them;  and  this  conclusion  is  ren- 
dered, if  possible,  still  stronger,  by  the  high 
standard  and  holy  inducement  to  which  he  imme- 
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diately  directs  their  attention, — "  That  ye  may 
be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven." 

Many  other  similar  precepts  from  the  same 
high  authority  could  be  adduced,  but  they  are 
familiar  to  the  class  of  readers  whom  we  address. 
They  are  plain  and  positive;  and  they  receive 
additional  force  from  the  accompanying  reference 
to  the  Law  of  the  preceding  dispensation.  They 
are  the  precepts  and  injunctions  of  Him  whom 
we  call  our  Lord  and  Master,  and  whom  we  pro- 
fess to  love  and  serve. 

We  ask  for  no  new  or  strained  meaning  to 
these  precepts;  we  accept  the  words  in  their 
plain,  literal  import ;  and  so  they  were  evidently 
accepted  by  the  Apostles  and  the  primitive  be- 
lievers. Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  we 
recur  to  Apostolic  language,  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Churches,  we  shall  there  meet 
with  injunctions,  and  exhortations,  and  entreaties 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  their 
Divine  Master.  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good."  "  See  that  none  ren- 
der evil  for  evil,  to  any  man  ;  but  ever  follow 
that  which  is  good,  both  among  yourselves  and 
to  all  men."  "  Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be 
courteous,  not  rendering  railing  for  railing,  but 
contrariwise,  Messing ;  knowing  that  ye  are 
thereunto  called,  that  ye  should  inhei-it  a  hless- 
ivg."  "  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  i/ovrselves, 
but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath  ;  for  it  is  writ- 
ten, Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  re^ay,  saith  the 
Lmd." 

Now  let  us  ask  if  language  could  be  framed 
more  strongly  prohibiting  the  indulgence  of  the 
.spirit  which  produces  war,  than  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding passages. 

If  it  be  said  that  war  is  not  directly  and  spe- 
cifically interdicted  ;  we  reply,  neither  was  sui- 
cide nor  many  other  universally  acknowledged 
crimes 

It  was  seen  fit  to  forbid  them  by  enforcing 
those  virtues  that  must  effectually  exclude  them. 
If  Christianity  forbids  those  passions  which  en- 
gender war,  which  are  fed  by  it,  and  without 
which,  indeed,  it  cannot  exist,  it  follows  inevita- 
bly that  Christianity  forbids  war. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  the  views  and  the 
practice  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity 
— living  as  they  did,  near  the  time  of  its  Foun- 
der, and  under  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  or 
their  immediate  successors — are  entitled  to  great 
influence  in  deciding  this  uiomentous  question  ; 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  highest  authority 
establishes  the  fact,  that  the  early  Christians  not 
only  insisted  that  they  were  forbidden  to  fight — 
but  that  they  manifested  their  sincerity  by  offer- 
ing up  their  lives,  rather  than  violate  what  they 
deemed  an  injunction  of  their  Divine  Master. 
A  few  cases  may  here  be  cited : 

Maximilian,  a  Roman  youth,  on  being  bmught 
before  the  tribunal,  to  be  enrolled  as  a  soldier, 
refused — saying  to  the  Proconsul,  "  1  am  a  Chris- 


tian, and  cannot  fight."  On  being  told  that 
there  was  no  alternative  between  bearing  arms, 
and  being  put  to  death,  he  promptly  and  firmly 
replied — "  I  cannot  fight,  if  I  die."  He  contin- 
ued firm  to  his  principles,  and  was  led  to  execu- 
tion. 

The  Primitive  Christians  not  only  refused  to 
enlist  as  soldiers,  but  those  in  the  army  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  immediately  abandoned  the 
profession,  without  regard  to  consequences. 

Marcellus,  a  Roman  Centurion,  on  becoming  a 
convert  to  Christianity  promptly  resigned  his 
commission,  declaring,  that  having  become  a 
Christian,  he  could  serve  no  longer. — "  It  is  not 
lawful,"  said  he,  "  for  a  Christian  to  bear  arms 
for  any  earthly  consideration."  He  continued 
firm  in  his  refusal,  and  suffered  death  on  that 
account. 

Cassian,  who  was  a  notary  in  the  same  legion, 
on  embracing  Christianity,  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and  firmly  adhering  to  the  sentiments 
avowed  by  Marcellus,  like  him  was  led  to  ex- 
ecution. Martin,  another  Roman,  who  was  bred 
to  the  profession  of  arms,  on  being  converted  to 
Christianity,  abandoned  the  army,  saying,  "I  am 
a  Christian,  and  therefore  I  cannot  fight." 

These  are  not  isolated  cases — many  more  might 
be  adduced  if  it  were  necessary — but  the  I'act 
we  aim  to  establish  M'ill  not  be  denied.  Tertul- 
lian,  in  speaking  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman 
armies,  after  Christianity  had  been  widely  spread 
over  the  world,  expressly  assures  us,  that  "  not  a 
Christian  could  be  found  among  them."  Irene- 
us,  Justin  Martyr,  and  others,  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Christians  -of  their  day  bore 
the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  incompatibility 
of  war  with  the  religion  of  the  Gospel — and 
that  many  of  them  sealed  their  testimony  with 
their  blood.  Clemens,  of  Alexandria,  speaks  of 
Christians  as  the  "  followers  of  peace,"  and  says 
expressly,  that "  they  used  none  of  the  implements 
of  war."  Lactantius,  another  early  Christian, 
alleges  that  "  it  can  never  be  lawful  for  a  right- 
eous man  to  go  to  war." 

The  evidence  upon  this  point  is  fully  sustained 
by  the  early  opponents  of  Christianity.  Celsus, 
who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, accuses  the  Christians  of  his  day  "  of  re- 
fusing to  bear  arms,  even  in  cases  of  necessity." 
Origen,  the  defender  of  Christianity,  does  not 
deny,  but  admits  the  fact,  and  justifies  it  on  the 
ground  that  war  was  unlawful. 

If,  then,  the  language  of  prophecy  is  clear  and 
positive  that  the  time  will  come  when  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nor  thf 
people  learn  war  any  more  : — 

If,  in  acordance  with  this  prophecy,  the  pre- 
cepts and  commandments  of  our  Saviour  are  pa- 
cific in  the  fullest  degree,  strictly  enjoining  th« 
forgiveness  of  injuries;  making  it  the  only  con- 
dition upon  which  men  can  liope  to  be  forgiven; 
and  if  He  as  strictly  prohibited  the  indulgeiic* 
of  a  spirit  of  resentment  or  retaliation  : — 
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If  the  early  converts,  under  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  successors, 
were  so  solemnly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
war  was  forbidden  by  their  holy  Redeemer,  that 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  "  bear  arms  for  any 
earthly  consideration,"  many  of  them  nobly 
yielding  up  their  lives  in  confirmation  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  faith  : — 

If  all  this  be  indisputable,  we  ask,  if  the 
proposition  is  not  clearly  and  fully  established — 
that  war  is  a  grievous  violation  of  the  principles 
of  our  holy  religion  ? 

It  remains  now  to  account  for  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  the  professors 
of  this  benign  religion,  in  relation  to  war.  The 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  evils  consequent  upon  the  change,  call  for 
the  clearest  evidence  of  its  propriety,  and  of  its 
consistency  with  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the 
Gospel. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  Friends'  Eeview. 
MISSIONS  AMONG  THE  HEATHEN. 

Wm.  B.  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  late  Commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States,  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  the  Chinese  Government,  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  a  recent  public 
statement  of  his  diplomatic  labors  :— 

"  One  other  word,  and  I  have  done.  It  has 
reference  to  higher  thoughts  than  any  connected 
with  political  or  diplomatic  success.  No  one 
can  pass,  even  so  short  a  time  as  I  have  done,  in 
the  dark,  cold  shadow  of  Pagan  civilization,  such 
as  is  found  in  China,  or  among  what  we  may 
hope  to  be  the  ruins  of  Hindu  or  Mahometan 
superstition,  without  new  gratitude  that  his  lot  is 
cast  in  a  Christian  land,  and  without  the  convic- 
tion that  there  can  be  no  true,  effective  enlight- 
ment  without  Christianity ;  and,  to  speak  more 
practically  still,  no  one  can  see  what  I  have  seen 
without  recognizing  the  duty  of  acknowledging 
the  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  devoted 
men  and  women,  who,  as  missionaries,  are  strug- 
gling for  the  conversion  and  education  of  the 
heathen,  and  our  obligation  to  sustain  them.  I 
went  to  the  East  with  no  enthusiasm  as  to  mis- 
sionary enterprises.  I  come  back  with  a  fixed 
conviction  that,  in  its  true  and  harmonizing 
power,  and  in  its  increasing  influence  on  com- 
mercial adventure,  it  is,  under  Providence,  the 
great  agent  of  civilization  ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  add,  that  everywhere  in  Asia  and  Africa — 
among  the  Cafi"res  in  Natal ;  on  the  continent  of 
India;  among  the  forests  of  Ceylon,  and  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  China,  the  testimony  to  the 
zeal  and  success  of  our  countrymen  as  missiona- 
ries of  truth  is  earnest  and  concurrent.  I  heatd 
it  everywhere,  and  from  high  authority.  Their 
praises  greeted  me  when,  after  the  dreariness  of 
a  long  voyage,  I  put  my  foot  ashore  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  and  when,  nearly  two  years 
afterwards,  I  bade  farewell  to  Eastern  lands,  my 


last  delightful  duty  was  to  visit,  and  for  myself 
see,  the  largest  missionary  school  in  Egypt,  kept 
and  admirably  administeied  by  an  American — -a 
Philadelphia  woman,  (Miss  Dales)  at  Alexandria. 

"  Watching  too,  as  I  have  done,  the  zealous, 
earnest  co-operation  of  missionaries  of  all  nations 
and  all  Christian  creeds,  in  the  East,  I  have 
learned  a  lesson  of  toleration  and  respect  for  all, 
and  for  all  equally.  On  the  same  day,  I  have 
visited  and  watched  with  interest,  the  hospitals 
and  Protestant  schools  of  Shanghae,  have  seen 
Chinese  converts  saying  mass  as  consecrated 
priests  in  the  Catholic  church  and  seminary  of 
Si-ka-wa,  and  have  felt  more  sensibly  than  I  ever 
thought  I  should,  the  truth  of  what  I  remember 
to  have  read  on  the  pages  which  record  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  greatest  of  contemporary  mission- 
ary travellers — I  mean  Dr.  Livingstone — who, 
speaking  of  the  missions,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  says  that  '  all  classes  of  Christians  find 
that  sectarian  rancor  soon  dies  out  when  they  are 
working  in  the  presence  of  the  real  heathen.' 
Sectarian  spirit  does  stand  rebuked,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  more  exultation  than  I  can 
well  express,  that  the  first  absolute  recogni- 
tion by  the  heathen  of  Christianity,  as  pro- 
fessed by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  as 
a  principle  of  truth  and  purity,  and  the  com- 
plete toleration  of  its  ministers,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  American  treaty  with  China.  It  is  a  won- 
derful proof  of  progress  in  the  right  direction — 
most  wonderful  in  its  contrasts  with  the  past. 
Sixty-two  years  ago,  in  1796,  we  made  a  treaty 
with  a  wretched  African  satrap,  the  Bey  of 
Tunis,  by  which  we  paid  a  price  for  peace,  under 
the  guarantee  of  another  Power  long  since  passed 
from  existence,  '  the  most  Potent  Dey  and 
Regency  of  Algiers,'  and  in  which  we  recited 
as  a  reason  for  a  meagre  toleration,  that  '  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  in 
any  sense  founded  on  the  Christian  religion.' — 
Contrast  that  degrading  record  with  the  treaties 
of  1858,  and  you  will  see  the  progress  I  have 
referred  to." 


DWELLING  IN  TENTS. 

The  tent  is  a  style  of  human  habitation  appro- 
priate for  a  warm  climate  and  a  roving,  pastoral 
life.  It  indicates  a  less  settled  residence  than 
the  booth  or  hut,  but  more  prosperity;  while  it 
implies  less  advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
than  belongs  to  life  in  fixed  habitations  and 
within  city  walls.  Every  reader  of  the  Bible 
knows  that  the  ancient  patriarchs  were  dwellers 
in  tents,  and  that  these  have  been  much  used  in 
the  East  throughout  Bible  times,  Paul  himself 
having  been  a  tent-maker;  but  few  are  aware 
how  general  this  mode  of  life  is  in  Palestine  and 
adjacent  lands,  and  how  many  an  Arab  patriarch 
may  even  now  be  seen  sitting  in  his  tent-door  in 
the  cool  of  the  day,  like  Abraham,  ready  to  ex- 
ercise a  free  hospitality. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  those  warm  climates  men, 
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women  and  children  live  far  more  in  the  open 
air  than  is  customary  with  us.  Their  daily 
avocations  and  their  wonted  pleasures  both  call 
them  abroad,  and  the  style  of  their  dwellings  is 
of  less  importance  than  ours,  who  pass  so  much 
of  our  life  within  doors.  It  was  thus  in  ancient 
times,  as  a  moment's  recollection  of  the  life  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  will  show.  Howlargeapor- 
tion  of  his  miracles  were  wrought  and  his  instruc- 
tions given  in  the  open  air.  Indeed,  the  whole 
Bible  has  the  freshness  of  clear  sunshine  and  the 
odor  of  fields,  rather  than  the  closeness  of  ceil- 
ings and  cloisters. 

But  life  in  tents  was  especially  appropriate  to 
those  whose  wealth  lay  in  flocks  and  herds,  and 
whose  residence  was  necessarily  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  wants  of  their  charge.  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  moved  their  tents  when  the 
pasture  failed,  and  pitched  them  in  a  fresh  spot. 
The  ten  sons  of  Jacob  led  their  flocks  from  the  vale 
of  Hebron,  to  Shechem  and  to  Dothan ;  and  the 
twelve  tribes,  while  in. the  desert,  and  to  no  small 
extent  afterwards,  were  dwellers  in  tents.  Hence 
the  current  expression,  "  Every  man  to  his  tents, 
0  Israel and  the  frequent  allusions  in  Scrip- 
ture to  this  mode  of  life. 

Thus  each  part  of  the  tent  is  mentioned  :  the 
coarse  cloth  of  which  it  was  made,  the  poles  and 
cords  on  which  the  covering  rested,  and  the 
wooden  pins  used  to  fasten  the  cords  to  the 
ground,  Judg.  4 :  21;  Isa.  54 :  2.  These  tem- 
porary dwellings  were  easily  removed.  A  few 
moments  sufl&ced  to  pull  up  the  stakes  of  a  tent, 
loosen  its  cords,  drop  its  covering  to  the  ground, 
fold  it  up  and  pack  it  on  the  camel's  back,  ready 
for  a  day's  journey  and  a  quick  erection  at  its 
end.  So  King  Hezekiah  says,  "  Mine  age  is 
departed,  and  is  removed  as  a  shepherd's  tent." 
This  easy  removal  is  a  great  convenience  to  the 
modern  tribes  of  Arab  robbers,  who,  when 
threatened  with  an  attack,  can  strike  their  tents 
almost  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  disappear 
across  the  desert. 

Travellers  in  the  East  are  obliged  to  use  tents, 
and  thus  necessarily  become  familiar  with  this 
time-honored  mode  of  life,  which  clears  up  many 
allusions  in  the  Bible.  Every  morning  and 
evening  the  Christian  on  such  a  journey  is  forci- 
bly reminded  how  easily  his  "  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle"  may  be  dissolved,  and  of  his 
need  of  "a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens."  He  is  also  perpetually  taught 
that  he  is  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  on  earth,  ever 
journeying,  and  says  with  the  poet, — 

"  Here  Arab-like  I  roam, 
And  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 
One  day's  march  nearer  home." 

Says  Lord  Lindsay,  "  There  is  something  very 
melancholy  in  our  morning  flittings.  The  tent- 
pins  are  plucked  up ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
dozen  holes,  a  heap  or  two  of  ashes,  and  the 
marks  of  the  camel's  knees  in  the  sand,  soon  to 
be  obliterated,  are  the  only  traces  left  of  what 


has  been  for  a  while  our  home."  "  Often,"  says 
McCheyne,  "  we  found  ourselves  shelterless  be- 
fore being  fully  dressed.  What  a  type  of  the 
tent  of  the  body !  Ah,  how  often  is  it  taken 
down,  before  the  soul  is  made  meet  for  the  in- 
heritance of  the  saints  in  light." 

Dwellers  in  tents  are  ill-protected  from  robbers  ' 
or  from  wild  beasts,  and  need  the  supervision  of 
a  watchful  Providence.  Moses  had  felt  this, 
times  without  number,  while  leading  the  Israel- 
ites through  that  houseless  wilderness,  beneath 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire ;  he  remembered 
too  the  various  wanderings  of  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  each  one  the  object  of  infinite  love  and  care; 
and  in  the  ninetieth  Psalm  extols  God  for  all : 
"  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place,  in  all 
generations."  Happy  is  the  man  that  has  placed 
himself  in  the  care  of  a  covenant  keeping  God, 
and  knows  that  wherever  his  abode  may  be,  and 
whatever  its  form  and  materials,  he  dwells  in 
the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  abides 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty;  and  that 
when  the  earthly  tabernacle  falls,  an  eternal  man- 
sion awaits  him  on  high. — American  Messenger'. 


herschell's  visit  to  his  father-land. 

(Continued  from  page  638.) 

From  Bethlehem  we  proceeded  to  the  convent 
of  Mar  Saba,  where  M.  and  I  were  to  remain  for 
the  night,  as  we  intended  to  proceed  next  morn- 
ing to  the  Dead  Sea.  After  about  an  hour's  ride, 
the  country  became  very  wild  and  desolate,  being 
the  commencement  of  the  Wilderness  of  J udea, 
a  large  tract  of  desert  country  that  stretches  along 
all  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  convent  of 
Mar  Saba  is  an  extraordinary  place.  It  was 
founded  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  has  ever  since 
been  inhabited  by  a  succession  of  monks  of  the 
Greek  church.  The  brook  Kedron,  which  rises, 
or,  I  ought  to  say,  which  did  rise,  to  the  north 
of  Jerusalem,  here  has  flowed  through  a  deep 
ravine,  the  sides  of  which  are  precipitous,  and 
the  convent  is  built  up  one  side  of  the  ravine ; 
the  foundation  being  nearly  on  the  level  of  the 
torrent  bed,  while  the  entrance  is  from  the  high 
ground  above.  The  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron, 
like  that  of  nearly  all  the  ancient  rivers  of 
Palestine,  is  quite  dry,  merely  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  draining  ofi"  the  heavy  rains  of  winter. 
Dr.  Wilson  called  our  attention  to  this  dry  chan- 
nel, stretching  uninterruptedly  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
as  being  ready  prepared  for  the  "  living  water" 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  The  same  stream  is 
also  alluded  to  in  Zech.  xiv.  8 ;  the  "  former 
sea"  in  that  verse  remaining  the  eastern  or  Dead 
Sea.  We  could  fully  understand  the  allu.sion  in 
that  verse  :  "  In  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it 
be  :"  a  constantly  flowing  stream,  not  as  now,  the 
mere  rush  of  a  winter's  torrent. 

At  five  o'clock  next  morning  we  left  Mar 
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Sata  for  the  Dead  Sea.  The  farther  we  pene- 
trated into  this  wilderness,  the  more  sterile  and 
desolate  it  became ;  it  can  only  be  described  by 
the  Scripture-phrases,  "  a  terrible  wilderness,"  a 
"  waste  and  howling  wilderness."  The  narrow 
track  we  pursued  sometimes  followed  the  undu- 
lations of  the  rocky  heights,  and  sometimes  we 
were  hid  in  mountain  passes  between  them.  It 
was  in  this  "  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water 
is,"  that  David  gave  utterance  to  the  sixty-third 
Psalm.  This  same  desert  tract  of  country  seems 
to  have  taken  different  names,  according  to  the 
towns  on  which  it  bordered ;  as  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph,  the  wilderness  of  Tekoaj  and  it  was 
through  various  parts  of  it  that  David  wandered 
when  he  fled  from  Saul.  A  large  natural  cavern, 
considerably  to  the  south  of  where  we  now  were, 
is  shown  as  the  cave  of  AduUam. 

But  the  subject  that  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind  during  the  ride  in  this  awful  wilderness, 
was,  the  character  and  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist.  "  In  these  days  came  John  the  Baptist 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  J udea :  and  the 
same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and 
a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins ;  and  his  meat 
was  locusts  and  wild  honey."*  Why  does  the 
Holy  Spirit  tell  us  the  dress  and  the  food  of 
John  ?  Because  John  was,  like  his  father 
Zacharias,  a  priest  "  of  the  course  of  Abia"  or 
Abijah ;  he  had  a  right  to  wear  the  priestly 
robe,  to  be  girded  with  the  ephod,  and  to  feed 
on  the  meat  of  the  sacrifices.  Why  did  he  not 
reside  in  Jerusalem  ?  Why  did  he  not "  execute 
the  priest's  of&ce  in  the  order  of  his  course, — to 
burn  incense  when  he  went  into  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  ?"  Because  he  was  appointed  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  a  new  dispensation,  in  which 
the  ceremonial  priesthood  of  the  few,  was  to 
give  place  to  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  the 
whole  body  of  believers.  He  therefore  refused 
his  priestly  garments,  and  put  on  the  ordinary 
dress  of  the  wandering  Ishmaelite  of  the  desert ; 
that  he  might  testify  to  the  Priests  and  Levites, 
that  "  the  voice  of  one  that  crieth"  must  now  be 
listened  to  because  it  is  truth,  and  not  because  it 
is  announced  by  a  man  wearing  a  certain  gar- 
ment. He  lived  in  the  wilderness,  thereby  to 
declare  that  every  place  was  his  Bethel ;  and  to 
show  to  those  who,  laid  so  much  stress  on  the 
iocality  of  the  Temple,  that  the  dispensation  was 
at  hand,  under  which,  as  had  been  predicted  by 
the  prophets,  "  in  every  place  incense  shall  be 
offered"  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  while 
"  they  which  minister  about  holy  things,  live  of 
the  things  of  the  temple,  and  they  which  wait 
at  the  altar,  are  partakers  with  the  altar,"  John 
lived  on  the  common  food  of  the  desert ;  his 
alta»  was  everywhere ;  and  perhaps  on  some  of 
the  very  rocks  on  which  my  eye  rested,  he  offered 
up  "  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God." 

What  a  strange,  eccentric  being  must  John 
have  appeared  to  the  priests  and  the  Pharisees , 
*Matt.  iii.  1,  4.  ' 


of  his  day !  His  nonconformity  must  indeed 
have  scandalized  them.  Had  he  been  disposed 
to  listen  to  them,  we  can  imagine  how  much  sage 
advice  they  would  have  given  him,about  remaining 
in  his  calling ;  how  many  pleas  of  additional  use- 
fulness, and  more  extensive  influence,  they  might 
have  urged,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  divisive 
courses !  But  John  knew  that  priesthood  had 
decayed,  and  "  waxed  old,"  and  was  "  ready  to 
vanish  away ;"  and  that  a  dispensation  was  about 
to  commence,  that  was  not  a  counterpart,  but  a 
contrast  to  the  former ;  a  contrast  in  so  far,  that 
all  that  was  ceremonial  and  material  in  the  one, 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  that  which  is  spiritual  and 
real  in  the  other. 

About  half-past  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the 
Dead  Sea.  No  one  can  look  on  this  remarkable 
spot  without  feeling  that  the  curse  rests  upon  it. 
It  is  a  salt  lake  or  inland  sea,  about  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  generally  from  ten  to  twelve  miles 
broad.  The  Arabs  call  it  the  "  Sea  of  Lot." 
"  The  phenomena  around  the  Dead  Sea  are  such 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  charac- 
ter of  its  waters  and  the  region  round  about, — a 
naked,  solitary  desert.  It  lies  in  its  deep  caul- 
dron, surrounded  by  lofty  cliffs  of  naked  lime- 
stone rock,  and  exposed  for  seven  or  eight  months 
in  each  year  to  the  unclouded  beams  of  a  burning 
sun.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  sterility  and  death- 
like solitude  can  be  looked  for  upon  its  shores."* 
The  water  is  intensely  salt,  with  a  bitter,  dis- 
agreeable taste.  Thick  incrustations  of  salt  are 
deposited  on  some  parts  of  its  banks,  which  the 
Arabs  gather  for  the  use  of  their  families  and 
flocks.  The  river  Jordan  empties  itself  into  the 
northern  end  of  it. 

The  "  cities  of  the  plain"  are  supposed  to 
have  stood  at  the  southern  end  of  this  lake ; 
where  there  is  a  hilly  ridge  that  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  at  this  day  "  the  stone  of  Sodom,"  and 
which  they  say  is  "  composed  wholly  of  rock  salt, 
too  bitter  to  be  fit  for  cooking,  and  only  used 
sometimes  as  a  medicine  for  sheep.""}"  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  without  awe  on  this  monumen  t 
of  the  "  severity  of  God,"  especially  in  recollect- 
ing that  the  inspired  apostles,  Peter  and  Jude, 
both  refer  to  it,  with  a  voice  of  warning,  when 
speaking  of  "  false  teachers,  who  privily  shall 
bring  in  damnable  heresies"  into  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

We  bathed  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  found  its 
water  extremely  buoyant,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  in  the  degree  we  had  expected.  In  the 
autumn,  after  the  long  drought  of  summer,  it  is 
probably  much  more  so ;  and  at  the  north  end, 
where  we  bathed,  it  may  be  in  some  measure 
affected  by  the  influx  of  the  fresh  water  of  the 
Jordan.  Dr.  Robinson,  the  most  cautious  and 
correct  of  travellers,  who  bathed  considerably 
farther  south,  says :  "  The  water  is  exceedingly 
buoyant.    Two  of  us  bathed  in  the  sea,  and  al- 

*  Robinson's  Bib.  Researches,  ii.  219. 
f  Robinson's  Bib.  Researches,  ii.  206. 
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though  I  could  never  swim  before,  either  in 
fresh  or  salt  water,  yet  here  I  could  sit,  stand, 
lie,  or  swim  in  the  water,  without  difficulty."* 

We  next  proceeded  over  a  sandy  plain,  and 
through  scenes  of  utter  desolation,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan.  The  place  we  visited  is  said  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  baptism ; 
and  not  far  from  the  same  spot  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  must  have  taken  place.  Here  there 
are  a  few  shrubs  and  small  trees;  and  after  so 
much  desolation,  any  green  thing  is  welcome  to 
the  eye ;  but  I  could  not  help  calling  to  mind 
the  poetical  allusions  to  the  "  green  banks  of 
Jordan,"  with  which  hymns  abound;  and 
thought  the  mere  shreds  and  patches  of  vegeta- 
tion that  are  now  to  be  seen  on  them  present  a 
very  different  picture  to  the  eye. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Address  on  the  subject  op  War. — Last 
week  we  re-printed  an  Epistle  on  Slavery,  ad- 
dressed by  London  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  Yearly 
Meetings  on  this  continent,  nineteen  years  ago. 
We  fear  there  is  even  more  need  now  than  there 
was  at  that  time,  that  Friends  should  be  awaken, 
ed  to  a  true  sense  and  strong  conviction  of 
their  individual  duties,  in  connection  with  this 
tremendous  subject.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
hopeless  and  distrustful  spirit  has  been  engender- 
ed amongst  us  through  the  great  increase  of  pro- 
slavery  sentiments  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
general  absence  of  a  real  concern  in  the  North,  to 
promote  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Nothing  but 
a  deep  and  abiding  remembrance  of  "  them  that 
are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them,"  and  a  heart- 
felt "  conviction  of  the  guilt  and  sinfulness  of 
slavery,  and  its  pernicious  effects  upon  both  the 
oppressed  and  the  oppressor,"  can  sustain  any  in 
a  faithful,  unselfish  performance  of  the  duties 
arising  from  the  existence  of  the  iniquitous 
system  in  our  country.  When  we  see,  also,  a 
determination  prevailing  in  the  South  to  prose- 
cute the  African  slave  trade,  and  thus  increase 
incalculably  the  evil  at  home,  and,  in  a  large 
measure,  render  fruitless  many  of  the  efforts  to 
christianize  Africa,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
present  is  indeed  a  time  of  great  discouragement. 
We  must  not,  however,  cast  away  our  faith  in  the 
progressive  character  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, and  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  gracious  promises 
*  Robinson's  Bib.  Researches,  ii.  213. 


of  the  Gospel,  but  labor,  individually,  to  accom- 
plish whatever  is  laid  upon  us  by  the  plain  dic- 
tates of  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  his 
brother,  or  what  may  seem  to  be  the  special 
manifestations  of  Divine  providence. 

In  our  present  number  we  insert  the  first  por- 
tion of  an  Address,  issued  a  few  years  since  by 
New  York  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  on  another 
great  evil  that  stands  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Although  our  own  country  is  now  free 
from  war,  and  from  immediate  threatenings  of 
such  a  conflict,  yet  a  disposition  prevails  to  pre- 
pare for  war,  and  we  know  not  how  soon,  in  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  some  difficulty 
may  arise  that  will  lead  to  hostilities.  At  such 
a  time  it  seems  particularly  needful  that  Friends 
should  disseminate  their  views  on  the  peaceable 
nature  and  requirements  of  Christianity,  and 
use  whatever  influence  they  may  possess  in  en- 
couraging others  to  hegin  to  fulfil  the  evangelical 
promise,  and  cease  to  learn  war  any  more. 

The  London  Printed  Epistle  of  1757  contains 
advice  which  may  be  properly  revived  at  the 
present  day.  "  And,  dear  Friends,  as  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  reveal  unto  mankind 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  the  peaceable  Saviour,  let 
it  be  our  steady  concern  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  are  his  followers,  by  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  '  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
patience.'  And  as  we  are  called  out  of  wars  and 
fightings,  so /e<  them  be,  as  seldom  as  possible,  the 
subjects  of  conversation  ;  but  let  a  holy  care  rest 
upon  us,  to  abide  in  that  power  which  gives  do- 
minion over  the  hopes  and  fears  that  arise  from 
the  concerns  of  an  unstable  world,  and  tend,  as 
they  are  admitted  into  the  mind,  to  lessen  its 
trust  on  that  rock  which  is  immoveable.  Thus> 
like  faithful  Abraham,  may  we  hope  for  preser- 
vation, and  be  qualified  to  approach  the  throne 
of  mercy  in  intercession  for  others,  at  a  time 
when  the  tokens  of  divine  displeasure  are  mani- 
fest." 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  tone  of 
an  article,  in  a  late  number  of  The  Moravian, 
on.  this  subject.  The  writer  thinks  it  were  utter 
blindness  on  our  part  to  expect  that  a  good  and 
just  Providence  will  always  defend  us  against 
the  grievous  experience  of  other  nations  in  re- 
.spect  to  war,  unless  truth,  justice  and  righteousness 
become  our  peculiar  characteristics.  He  adds : — 
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"  The  kings  and  rulers  of  this  earth  are,  and 
have,  in  all  ages,  been  using  the  time  of  peace 
as  a  preparation  for  war,  by  mustering  large 
armies  and  creating  powerful  navies,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  these  two  arms  of  national  defence 
may  be  strong  and  powerful,  is  always  the  feeling 
of  security  which  they  are  wont  to  inspire. 

"  But  the  Christian's  defence  against  all  evil, 
and  indeed  in  every  emergency,  be  it  ever  so 
calamitous,  lies  not  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  but  in  the 
merciful  protection  of  his  divine  Master  j  and  to 
enjoy  this,  it  is  essential  that  his  fullest  confi- 
dence be  given  unto  his  Lord  In  order  to  have 
security  amidst  the  dangers  by  which  our  present 
state  is  surrounded,  we  must  look  up  to  Grod, 
and  away  from  man,  however  much  and  strongly 
tempted  by  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  counsels  of 
our  pusillanimous  hearts  to  lean  on  human  help. 
Nor  is  it  an  easy  thing  for  sinful  man  thus  to 
trust  his  Lord.  Though  such  trust  may  appear 
very  simple  in  theory,  it  is  a  high  Christian 
virtue,  which  is  surrounded  by  perils,  and  is  of  all 
things  the  most  difficult  of  attainment.  It  is  in 
practice  not  merely  a  leaning  upon  a  strong  arm 
of  help,  but  rather  a  warfare,  a  stern  conflict 
with  our  own  favorite  natural  principles  and  af- 
fections, as  well  as  with  the  world  which  lieth 
in  wickedness,  and  which  fiercely  resents  anv 
departure  from  its  policy,  and  every  refusal  to 
avail  ourselves  of  its  help  and  expedients." 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  David  James, 
near  Clinton  Valley,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  Lindley  M. 
James,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  New- 
berry Monthly  Meeting. 

His  affectionate  disposition  and  steady,  prudent 
demeanor  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  relatives.  Though  his  removal  was  sudden,  yet 
they  have  the  consoling  hope  that  he  has  exchanged 
the  trials  of  time  for  a  mansion  of  peace  and  rest. 

 ,  On  the  29th  of  4th  mo.  last,  at  the  residence 

of  her  father,  John  Hall,  near  Azalia,  Indiana,  Mary, 
Wife  of  Thomas  Cox,  in  the  29th  year  of  her  age,  an 
esteemed  member  of  Driftwood  Monthly  Meeting. 

During  her  illness  she  evinced  much  patience  and 
resignation,  at  different  times  expressing  she  had  no 
fears  of  death.  A  short  time  before  she  expired, 
some  precious  words  of  advice  fell  from  her  feeble 
lips,  admonishing  her  brothers  and  sisters  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  awful  change. 


THE  CASE  OP  MANUEL  MASON. 
CONVICTIOiN  OF  A   MAN  FOB  HARBORING  HIS  OWN  CHILD. 

Washington,  May  24,  1859. 
I  have  alluded  once  or  twice  to  the  hard  case 
of  Manuel  Mason,  a  colored  man,  in  Washing- 
ton.   The  case  has  just  been  opened  afresh  to 
me  by  responsible  parties,  and  I  have  gathered 
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the  following  facts,  which  are  so  startling  that  I 
venture  to  send  them  to  you  at  the  risk  of  tiring 
your  readers  with  the  case.  Let  me  premise  by 
saying  that  the  facts  can  \iQ  proven  in  any  decent 
court. 

Said  Manuel  Mason  and  his  wife  were  slaves 
of  a  white  woman,  living  a  few  miles  out  of  the 
city.  A  few  years  ago  Manuel  was  taken  sick 
with  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  was  given 
up  by  the  doctors  as  incurable.  Under  these 
circumstances  his  mistress  oifered  to  sell  him  for 
$800.  Nobody  would  touch  him  at  the  price. 
Finally  she  offered  to  give  the  cripple  his  free- 
dom for  $300,  he  to  pay  her  in  instalments.  lie 
accepted  the  ofi'er,  and  paid  ofi"  the  entire  sum 
in  due  course  of  time.  He  partially  recovered 
his  health,  and  hired  the  time  af  his  wife  for  so 
much  a  year,  that  she  might  keep  house  for  him 
in  Washington.  They  raised  a  large  number  of 
children  at  their  own  expense,  but  invariably  at 
about  the  age  of  ten  years  the  mistress  took  away 
each  child  and  sold  it  ofi'  or  appropriated  it  to 
her  own  use. 

At  last  only  one  child  was  left — -"  little  Een." 
He  was,  like  all  youngest  children,  a  favorite — 
the  baby — the  comfort  of  the  old  man  and 
woman. 

In  September  last,  one  of  our  new  police  ap- 
proached the  small  dwelling  of  Manuel  Mason, 
in  search  of"  little  Ben,"  for  the  last  child  must 
be  taken  to  min'ster  to  the  voracious  appetite  of 
the  monster,  slavery.  Benjamin  wasmissing, how- 
ever. The  father  never  had  him  in  his  power  or 
possession  for  one  moment,  yet  he  was  suddenly 
arrested  for  "  harboring  a  slave."  The  law  dates 
1707,  under  which  he  was  taken,  and  the  literal 
penalty  is  "one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  hour"  for  each  hour  of  harboring  a  slave. 
You  will  perceive  that  the  father  was  simply 
guilty  of  not  finding  his  runaway  boy.  The 
officer  told  Mason  to  hunt  up  his  boy,  and  upon 
his  neglecting  to  do  this,  he  was  thrown  into 
jail.  Although  no  evidence  was  off"ered  against 
him,  yet  the  Justice  would  not  let  Mason  out  on 
any  less  bail  than  $1500,  which  was  furnished 
by  a  kind-hearted  citizen  of  the  district.  A  jury 
very  quickly  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
though  with  no  more  evidence  of  guilt  than  is 
to  be  found  in  this  letter.  Mason  was  remanded 
to  jail,  where  for  days  he  lay  without  a  bed,  and 
all  the  time  with  scant  clothing.  He  lay  in  jail 
forty-nine  days  before  Judge  Crawford  would 
deign  to  sentence  him.  The  sentence  was  to 
pay'  a  fine  of  $166  66;  being  %\  66  "for 
every  hour  the  slave  was  harbored — one-half  of 
said  amount  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  owner  of  the 
slave,  and  the  other  half  to  the  United  States." 
I  quote  from  the  Judge's  sentence  as  reported 
in  the  National  Intelligencer.  Mason  was  also 
sentenced  to  pay  all  costs,  and  to  remain  in  jail 
till  the  entire  sum  was  paid !  The  District 
Attorney  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  consent, 
upon  ample  security  that  the  money  will  be  paid 
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at  the  end  of  ttree  months,  to  let  the  poor  negro  | 
go,  and  he  is  at  liberty  once  more. 

In  the  meantime  a  petition  is  circulating  ask- 
ing the  President  to  remit  the  fine,  but  without 
a  shadow  of  hope  of  success.  If  any  one  at  the 
north  wishes  to  help  Mason  and  freedom,  the 
Era  office  will  receive  and  apply  any  such 
moneys. — iV".  Y.  Evening  Post. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

C.  Buxton,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton,  made  a  speech  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  3d  of  March,  from  which  we 
present  an  extract : 

Mr.  Buxton  said,  in  rising  to  move  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  best  means  of  promoting 
immigration,  he  would  first  of  all  touch  on  the 
former  part  of  his  motion.  It  was  very  common 
to  hear  it  said,  that  emancipation  had  been  a  fail- 
ure. He  read,  not  long  ago,  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing periodicals  that  the  philanthropists  had  been 
the  ruin  of  the  West  Indies.  There  was  a  float- 
ing impression  in  the  public  mind,  that  Freedom 
had  plunged  the  West  Indian  planters  into  hope- 
less penury,  and  the  negroes  into  a  kind  of 
voluptuous  barbarism.  It  was  not  surprising  that 
such  a  notion  should  prevail.  No  one  could  de- 
ny, that  in  1847  and  the  ensuing  years  the  own- 
ers of  the  West  Indian  property  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  the  utmost  distress,  and,  of  course, 
fince  slavery  was  done  away  in  1834,  and  that 
crash  fell  within  thirteen  years  afterwards,  the 
world  could  not  but  assume  that  emancipation 
had  caused  the  events  that  followed  so  hard  upon 
it ;  the  more  so  because  the  abolition  of  slavery 
caught  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people;  every  one 
bore  it  in  mind,  whereas,  that  which  really  came 
like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  planters  was  much 
less  within  ken.  That  which  really  struck  the 
planters  down  was  the  enormous  fall  in  the  price 
of  sugar,  which  in  1840  was  49s.  per  cwt.  (with- 
out the  duty,)  and  in  1848  was  23s.  ^d. — a  fall 
of  more  than  one-half.  He  had  given  a  long 
and  minute  study  to  the  history  of  the  West 
Indies  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the 
thing  which  had  most  struck  him,  and  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  strike  any  one  who  made 
the  same  investigation,  was  the  close  parallel 
between  the  history,  during  that  period,  of  the 
West  Indies  and  of  Ireland.  In  each  country 
the  very  same  causes  had  wrought  the  very  same 
effects — had  brought  about  the  same  ruinous,  the 
same  rotten  state  of  affairs.  Each  country  was 
at  length  overtaken  by  a  great  calamit)^,  which 
at  the  time  seemed  fatal.  Each  country — the 
old  order  of  things  having  been  swept  away  by 
that  calamity — each  country  was  now  rising 
steadily  and  swiftly  to  a  higli  degree  of  wealth. 
In  the  West  Indies,  just  as  in  Ireland,  but  to  an 
even  greater  extent,  the  proprietors  used  to  be 
absentees;  but  what  made  that  more  disastrous 


I  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indies  was,  that  the 
planter  could  not  let  his  sugar  estate,  but  was 
obliged  to  carry  on  the  costly  and  precarious  pro- 
cesses, not  merely  of  cultivating  the  sugar-cane, 
but  of  manufacturing  the  sugar  at  his  own  cost, 
under  his  own  hand,  by  means  of  agents.  And 
so  Lard  was  it  to  find  any  man  who  at  once  un- 
derstood the  management  of  a  sugar  estate,  who 
was  willing  to  live  in  the  West  Indies,  who  was 
trustworthy,  sober,  and  energetic— so  hard  was 
it  to  find  such  agents,  that  he  believed,  in  five 
cases  out  of  six,  the  estates  were  scandalously 
managed.  Those  who  had  gone  deeply  into  the 
history  of  the  West  Indies  were,  he  believed,  of 
one  mind — that  it  was  this,  far  more  than  any 
other  cause,  that  cut  the  very  joots  of  West  In- 
dian prosperity.  The  absenteeism  of  the  planters 
led  to  a  host  of  other  evils,  and,  as  one  of  the 
most  judicious  observers,  Mr.  Bigelow,  the 
American  traveller,  declared,  it  could  not  have 
failed  some  day  to  bring  about  general  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin.  Thefe  was  another  trait  of 
West  Indian  society  just  like  that  of  Ireland  in 
the  days  gone  by.  Almost  without  exception 
the  sugar  estates  were  encumbered.  Most  of 
them  were  mortgaged  far  beyond  their  value. 
The  owners  of  the  estates  were  always  struggling 
with  an  incubus  of  debt  which  they  could  not 
possibly  shake  off.  The  effect  of  all  that  was, 
that  even  when  monopoly  and  slavery  were  at 
their  zenith — when  even  the  sugar  of  our  own 
oriental  dominions  was  not  allowed  to  compete 
with  theirs  on  the  same  level — even  then,  petted 
as  they  were  by  the  laws  of  England,  the  West 
Indies  were  continually  coming  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  with  the  most  doleful  lam- 
entations. That  state  of  things  was  the  legacy 
which  Slavery  and  Monopoly  had  left  behind 
them;  and  then,  when  the  price  of  sugar  sud- 
denly fell  to  less  than  one-half  what  it  had  been 
only  a  few  years  before,  the  effect  was  piecisely 
analogous  to  that  of  the  famine  in  Ireland.  The 
proprietors  were  thrown  into  deep  distress.  All 
society  was  unhinged.  The  crash  was  terrible. 
But  there,  as  in  our  sister  country,  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  ownership  of  the  soil  changed 
hands.  It  passed  from  those  who  were  absentees, 
drowned  in  debt;  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  for  the  most  part  resident,  and 
free  from  those  trammels. 

And  now  what  was  the  result  ?  The  result  was, 
that  although  labor  was  still  free,  that  although 
trade  was  still  free,  or,  rather,  he  would  say,  be- 
cause labor  was  free,  and  because  trade  was  free, 
the  West  Indies  were  now  rising  to  a  pitch  of 
wealth  and  happiness  unknown  to  them  before. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  lay  before  the 
House  the  immense  mass  of  evidence  which 
demonstrated  that  f-Mt.  He  was  assured  of  it 
by  mercantile  men ;  he  found  it  strongly  set 
forth  in  the  reports  from  the  Governors  of  the 
islands,  which  used  to  be  full  of  dismay,  and 
were  now  bright  with  cheerfulness  and  hope. 
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But  the  keystone  of  the  arch  consisted  of  the 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
showed  that  the  imports  and  exports  together  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Guiana  had  amounted  in 
the  four  years  ending  with  1853  to  £32,500,000, 
and  in  the  four  years  ending  with  1857,  to 
£37,000,000— an  increase  of  £4,500,000,  in  the 
four  years  ;  and,  further,  that  the  annual  exports 
of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  rum,  and  cocoa,  had 
greatly  increased  of  late  years.  So  much  had 
been  said  of  the  ruinous  state  of  these  islands, 
that  perhaps  the  House  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
West  Indies  in  1857  exceeded  her  exports,  in 
that  year,  to  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Greece, 
the  Azores,  Maderia,  and  Morocco,  all  combined. 
Or  perhaps  it  would  give  a  more  vivid  idea  of 
the  value  to  us  of  these  islands,  if  he  mentioned 
that  our  exports  to  them  in  1857  equalled  our 
exports  to  the  Channel  islands,  Malta,  the  Ionian 
islands,  the  Mauritius,  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Gam- 
bia, Sierra  Leone,  and  what  are  called  our  sun- 
dry possessions,  all  together.  Considering  what 
mere  specks  the  West  Indies  look  in  the  map  of 
America,  it  was  astonishing  that  their  trade  to 
and  fro  should  now  actually  amount  to  £10,735,- 
000.  That  was  the  value  of  their  commerce  in 
the  year  1857.  He  would  only  add  that  in  1857, 
the  value  of  the  sugar  imported  into  this  coun- 
try from  our  West  Indies  amounted  to  £5,618,- 
000.  Surely  all  this  demonstrated  that  free 
labor  was  holding  its  own,  in  spite  of  the  compe- 
tition of  slavery.  Probably  it  would  be  said 
that  all  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  immigrants. 
In  the  last  five  years  25,000  immigrants  had 
come  to  all  our  West  Indies,  including  a  large 
number  of  women  and  children.  It  was  alto- 
gether absurd  to  imagine  that  this  great  prosper- 
ity was  owing  to  the  labors  of  those  few  thousand 
men ;  and,  in  fact,  the  islands  which  had  not 
received  immigi-ants  were  quite  as  flourishing  as 
those  that  had.  Clearly,  then,  our  West  Indies 
were  possessions  of  immense  and  increasing  value. 
The  committee  might  inquire,  however  briefly, 
into  this  point,  and  report  to  the  country  whether 
it  was  true  or  not  that  free  labor  and  free  trade 
were  bringing  about  a  great  prosperity.  He 
was  aware  that  this  proposal  would  meet  with 
strong  resistance,  for  he  had  often  noticed  that 
nothing  so  vexed  a  West  India  gentleman  as  to 
be  told  that  he  was  well  off.  And  as  those  gen- 
tlemen had  a  great  and  legitimate  influence  with 
the  Colonial  Office,  no  doubt  the  iiight  Hon. 
Baronet  opposite  would  appeal  to  the  severely 
practical  mind  of  this  House,  and  would  put 
the  question,  "  Supposing  the  honorable  member 
for  Newport  obtains  this  conclusion  from  the 
committee,  what  will  he  do  with  it  ?"  But  as  the 
people  of  this  country  laid  out  £20,000,000  in 
emancipating  our  slaves,  and  as  that  great  deed 
was  not,  as  some  said,  the  work  of  a  few  philan- 
thropists, but  was  done  by  the  whole  people 
with  all  their  heart  and  soul,  it  would  be  of  some 


value  to  learn,  upon  the  authority  of  a  committee 
of  that  House,  what  was  the  result  of  that  great 
experiment.  And  if  the  committee  inquired  at 
all  into  the  state  of  the  West  Indies,  he  hoped 
they  would  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
negroes.  Interested  parties  described  them  as 
barbarous  and  idle.  He  found  ample  evidence 
to  prove  that  they  were  living  in  a  high  degree 
of  comfort  and  industry,  though  he  admitted 
that  they  somewhat  preferred  working  on  the 
freeholds  they  had  purchased,  to  laboring  for  hire. 
— National  Eva. 


From  Household  Words. 
NEW  WHEELS  WITHIN  WHEELS. 

The  article  entitled  the  First  Idea  of  Every- 
thing, in  our  last  number,  abundantly  showed 
that  there  may  be,  literally  and  materially,  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun;  yet,  so  many  new 
facts,  principles  and  laws,  are  almost  daily  coming 
to  light,  that  the  world  is  in  no  want  of  novelties. 
Thus,  a  new  branch  of  physics  has  of  late  years 
been  inaugurated  by  the  discovery  of  what  is 
called  the  spheroidal  state  of  matter.  When  we 
had  got  as  far  as  steam,  and  gas,  we  fancied  we 
had  fathomed  the  uttermost  secrets  of  nature  ; 
but  now,  marvels  which  a  writer  of  fiction  would 
hardly  dare  to  introduce  into  a  fairy  tale  or  a 
legend,  turn  out  to  be  incontestably  and  demon- 
strably true.  For  instance,  a  bold  experimental- 
ist— some  people  might  call  him  an  impudent 
quack — set  his  heart  on  manufacturing  a  lump 
of  ice.  And  where  does  he  succeed  in  making 
it  ?  Of  all  preposterous  places  in  the  world,  he 
produces  it  inside  a  glowing  crucible  standing  in 
a  heated  furnace ;  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  more- 
over, not  being  the  gentle  temperature  which 
bakers  use  to  reduce  beef  and  potatoes  to  a  savory 
dish  nicely  browned  and  with  the  gravy  in,  but,  a 
chemist's  white  heat;  and  the  bit  of  ice  so  turn- 
ed out  is  not  a  half-melted  hailstone  which  you 
would  suck  with  pleasure  (if  clean)  after  a  sum- 
mer afternoon's  thunder-storm,  but  a  little  lump 
of  such  intense  coldness  that  you  would  take  it 
to  be  the  concentration  of  a  whole  Russian  win- 
ter, or  an  essential  ice-drop  distilled  out  of  the 
very  North  Pole  itself.  The  performer  of  the 
feat  is  Monsieur  P.  H.  Boutigney  (d'Evreux), 
member  of  various  learned  and  scientific  societies, 
and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  who  has 
proved  by  experiment  on  his  own  proper  per- 
son— and  his  friends  have  not  hesitated  to  follow 
his  example — that  the  judicial  tests,  or  ordeals 
of  former  ages,  by  red-hot  iron,  by  boiling  water 
or  oil,  and  other  ingenious  means  of  torture  which 
have  been  in  use  at  diverse  epochs  amongst  al- 
most every  nation  under  the  sun — he  has  demon- 
strated that  these  fearful,  fiery  trials  may  have 
been  triumphantly  passed  through  and  under- 
gone, without  any  exercise  of  charlatanism  or 
trickery  on  the  part  of  the  actors,  and  also  with- 
out any  supernatural  interference  beyond  the 
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influence  of  physical  laws  which  have  always  i 
been   in  operation   and  do  act  to  the  present] 
day.    Occult  powers  of  nature  they  may  have 
hitherto   been,  but  natural   powers  they  ever 
remain. 

One  Adurabad  Mabrasphand,  a  priest  of  Zo- 
roaster, wishing  to  convince  the  dissenters  and 
infidels  of  his  day  of  the  superior  truth  and 
holiness  of  his  faith,  proposed  that  on  his  naked 
body  there  should  be  poured  eighteen  pounds  of 
melted  copper  hot  from  the  furnace,  on  the  con- 
dition that,  if  he  received  no  harm,  disbelievers 
should  bow  and  yield  credence  in  the  presence 
of  so  great  a  prodigy.  The  Dictionnaire  His- 
torique,  which  tells  the  tale,  adds  that  the  trial 
was  reported  to  have  been  made  with  such  com- 
plete success,  that  all  the  sceptics  were  inconti- 
nently converted. 

Is  this  a  gross  fable,  or  is  it  only  an  unex- 
plained fact  ?  Most  readers  are  tempted  to  treat 
it  as  a  coarse  and  vulgar  story,  utterly  repugnant 
to  common  sense.  But  many  things  which  com- 
mon sense  has  scornfully  rejected  have  found  a 
refuge  and  a  resting  place  in  the  realms  of 
science.  In  proof  of  the  fact,  we  have  only  to 
go  back  to  the  infancy  of  steam,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity. 

M.  Boutigney  regards  the  anecdote  as  an  un- 
doubted fact;  and  however  improbable,  it  really 
is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  veracious  and  historical. 
Many  credible  things,  he  remarks,  are  false ;  and 
many  incredible  things  are  true.  It  is  hardly 
worth  disputing  now  whether  the  hard-named 
apostle  of  Zoroaster's  creed  enjoyed  his  hot  cop- 
per shower  bath  or  not,  because  M.  Boutigney 
backs  his  opinion  by  personal  proof  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  case.  He  has  plunged  (he  writes) 
a  finger  or  his  hands,  several  times,  into  a  mould 
of  incandescent  metal,  frightful  to  look  at.  He 
has  repeated  the  experiment  with  silver,  bronze 
and  lead,  and  the  result  has  been  completely 
identical;  the  same  sensation,  and  no  burning — 
except  in  an  instance  which  he  mentions  after- 
wards. He  adds,  that  by  wetting  the  finger  with 
ether  before  plunging  it  into  melted  lead,  a  feel- 
ing of  chilliness  is  experienced.  By  wetting  the 
finger  with  water,  it  may  be  plunged  with  im- 
punity into  tallow  heated  to  three  hnndred  de 
grees  of  centegrade.  Reaumur's  thermometer 
takes  melting  ice  for  its  zero,  or  starting-point, 
and  is  graduated  into  eighty  degrees  between 
that  and  boiling  water.  The  centegrade  ther- 
mometer more  conveniently  divides  the  same 
interval  into  a  hundred  degrees.  The  tallow, 
therefore,  into  which  it  pleased  M.  Boutigney  to 
thrust  his  finger  as  merrily  as  little  Jack  Horner 
put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a  plum,  was  ex- 
actly three  times  as  hot  as  boiling  water.  In 
like  manner,  an  intrusive  finger  or  thumb  may 
be  plunged  with  equal  safety  into  boiling  water, 
after  having  been  wetted  with  ether. 

M.  Boutigney's  bold  experiment  had  been  for- 
stalled  by  M.  Alphonse  Michel,  who  passed  his 


finger,  without  any  previous  caution,  through  a 
jet  of  glowing  melted  metal,  as  it  flowed  from 
the  furnace.  After  the  Messieurs  Boutigney 
and  Michel,  the  fact  has  been  repeated  and  veri- 
fied by  the  illustrious  philosopher,  M.  Depretz; 
by  M.  Desdouit,  whose  recklessness  alarmed  M. 
Boutigney  himself;  by  M.  A.  Perrey,  professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  Lyons;  by  M.  le  Docteur 
Legal  of  Dieppe ;  and  by  M.  Come,  Professor  at 
Laval,  who  relates  that  his  friend  M.  Covlet  was 
the  first  to  begin  handling  the  dangerous  play- 
things, that  they  passed  their  fingers  through 
jets  of  cast  iron,  and  that  they  plunged  their 
hands  into  moulds  and  crucibles  full  of  melted 
iron  that  had  just  been  tapped,  and  whose 
radiated  heat  was  scarcely  supportable  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  They  varied  their  experi- 
ments for  more  than  a  couple  of  hours.  Madame 
Covlet,  who  was  present,  allowed  her  little 
daughter,  a  child  eight  or  ten  years  old,  to  put 
her  hand  into  a  crucible  full  of  glowing  melted 
iron,  which  was  done  with  impunity.  When 
their  hands  were  immersed  in  the  melted  metal, 
after  making  use  of  sulphurous  acid  as  the  pre- 
vious moistening  liquid,  every  one  of  this  ven- 
turesome party  experienced  a  sensation  of  cold. 

Qhe  origin  of  M.  Boutigney's  apparently  reck- 
less exposure  of  his  person  to  the  danger  of 
burning  and  even  consumption  by  fire,  and  the 
first  hint  of  the  principles  on  which  he  explains 
its  possibility,  was  as  complete  an  accident  as 
Newton's  discovery  of  gravitation  from  the  fall 
of  an  apple.  One  evening.  Monsieur  B.  was 
experimentalizing  on  the  relative  densities  of 
various  starches.  He  put  some  ether  into  a 
glass  vessel  called  an  eprouvette ;  he  then  added 
the  starch,  closed  the  mouth  of  the  tube  with 
the  tip  of  his  forefinger,  and  shook  it  violently. 
He  next  placed  the  eprouvette  on  its  stand,  and 
noted  the  time  the  starch  took  to  precipitate. 
That  which  was  precipitated  the  quickest,  was 
either  the  most  bulky  of  equal  density,  or  the 
densest  of  equal  bulk ;  and  this  result  sufficed 
for  the  special  object  which  he  wanted  to  attain. 

As  the  ether  which  he  employed  for  each  ex- 
periment was  very  small  in  quantity,  he  threw  it 
out  into  a  fire-place,  in  which  were  some  brands 
of  wood  that  still  retained  their  heat.  Every 
time  that  the  ether  fell  upon  a  brand,  a  beautiful 
blue  light  streamed  from  it,  which  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  ordinary  flame  of  ether. 
The  phenomenon  strongly  excited  his  curiosity,, 
and  induced  liim  to  repeat  his  experiment  by 
daylight,  and  in  crucibles.  Consequently,  he 
slightly  heated  a  platina  crucible  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  and  poured  into  it  a  few  drops  of  ether. 
These  assumed  a  spherical  form,  and  without 
moistening  the  crucible  that  held  them.  The 
crucible,  removed  to  a  dark  place,  was  found  to 
be  full  of  beautiful  blue  vapors.  The  experi- 
menter discovered,  by  means  of  a  slip  of  blue 
test-paper  (papier  dc  tournesol),  that  the  internal 
!  temperature  of  the  crucible  was  very  high,  whilst 
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tliat  of  the  little  spheroid  within  it  was  very  low. 
la  fact,  the  slip  of  paper  turned  brown  in  the 
crucible,  whilst  its  extremity,  plunged  in  the 
ether-spheroid,  remained  perfectly  intact. 

Such  was  the  hazard  or  accident  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  spheroioal  state.  Its 
author  dojs  not  say  that  similar  accidents  have 
not  happened  to  others  about  the  same  time.  He 
assumes  to  be  no  more  than  the  secretary  and 
the  interpreter  of  a  chance  event.  At  first,  he 
traced  out  a  narrow  circle  connected  with  this 
phenomenon,  every  point  of  which  he  proposed 
to  explore  successively ;  but  he  soon  found  that 
the  circle  widened  every  day,  till  at  last  he  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  boundless.  Without 
presumption,  he  ventures  to  assert,  that  the  dis- 
covery opens  a  wide  career  to  physical  and 
chemical  experiments,  and  is  likely  to  bring 
about  important  modifications  in  several  theories, 
which,  in  the  actual  state  of  science,  are  regarded 
as  sufficient  and  true.  And  thus  a  scientific 
revolution,  or  at  least  a  great  step  in  advance, 
will  be  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  a  few  grains 
of  potato-starch.  For  the  thousandth  time,  we 
find  the  greatest  results  brought  about  by  the 
slightest  causes.  The  blowing-up  of  steam- 
boilers,  whether  for  boats  or  for  locomotives,  is  to 
be  rendered  next  to  impossible.  The  mystery  of 
fire-bails  from  heaven  will  be  explained ;  meteor- 
ologists will  have  to  erase  from  their  chapter  on 
lightning,  a  form  of  meteor  which  has  no  ana- 
logy to  lightning  proper,  namely,  to  that  which 
darts  in  straight  or  zigzag  lines.  Such  balls  of 
fire  will  henceforth  be  styled  "  spheroidal  light- 
ning." The  indulgence  of  geologists  has  to  be 
intreated  for  a  new  theory  as  to  the  formation  of 
coal,  which  is  more  than  suspected  to  have  a 
completely  different  origin  from  that  at  present  as- 
signed to  it.  It  is  simply  a  carbonate  of  hydro- 
gen (carbure  d'hydrogene)  condensed  and  pass- 
ing into  a  spheroidal  state,  and  so  precipitated 
from  the  atmosphere  during  its  process  of  cooling, 
aeons  ago.  The  pre-adamite  plants  found  mixed 
up  therewith,  are  merely  accidental  additions 
swept  into  it,  at  a  long  posterior  epoch,  by 
floods  and  watercourses.  In  short,  a  coal-basin  is 
simply  a  dish  of  stewed  vegetables,  of  which  the 
sauce,  the  coal  itself,  is  the  primitive  basis.  To 
have  curried  fowl,  veal,  or  fish,  you  first  prepare 
the  curry  itself,  and  then  add  the  thing  to  be 
curried,  whatever  it  may  be;  exactly  so  of  the 
palms  and  tree-ferns  found  in  coal-mines,  and  of 
the  vegetable  tissue  which  the  microscope  detects 
in  the  substance  of  the  coal  itself  Coal  is  a 
species  of  dark- colored  mayonnaise  invented  be- 
fore cooks  or  kitchens  were  thought  of,  for  the 
preparation  of  pre-adamite  salad.  The  origin  and 
the  future  destiny  of  coal  are  thus  summed  up  : 
"  Coal  came  from  the  atmosphere  by  precipitation, 
and  returns  to  the  atmosphere  by  combustion." 

Such  are  samples  of  what  may  be  deduced  from 
the  observation  of  a  drop  of  cold  water  dancing 
on  the  surface  of  a  red-hot  iron  plate. 
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The  spheroidal  state,  then — an  expression 
which  has  now  taken  its  permanent  place  in 
scientific  language — is  the  phrase  employed  by 
M.  Boutigney  to  denote  the  molecular  modifica- 
tions of  matter,  whose  occurrence  he  first  pub- 
lished to  the  world  in  I8i2.  Those  modifications 
consist  of  the  very  remarkable  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  bodies  which  are  thrown  on  surfaces 
heated  to  a  temperature  higher  than  their  own 
(the  respective  bodies')  boiling  point.  Thus,  a 
drop  of  liquid,  let  fall  on  a  heated  metal  plate,  does 
not  instantly  fly  ofl"  in  vapor,  as  we  might  at  first 
believe  that  it  would  do,  but  remains  trembling 
and  spinning,  for  a  short  definite  time,  without 
sufl'ering  any  visible  change  or  diminution.  The 
drop  has  passed  to  the  spheroidal  state.  At  the 
outset  of  the  study  of  these  novel  facts,  it  was 
believed  that  a  white  heat,  or  something  like 
fifteen  hundred  degrees  of  centegrade,  was  re- 
quired to  throw  water  into  the  spheroidal  state; 
M.  Boutigney  has  demonstrated  that  it  easily 
acquires  those  conditions  at  two  hundred  degrees, 
with  somewhat  greater  dif&culty  at  a  hundred 
and  seventy-one  degrees,  and  that  it  maintains 
them  while  sinking  as  low  as  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  degrees. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  CORRECT  ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  NAMES. 

n 

On  looking  at  the  list  of  teachers  present  at 
the  recent  Institute  in  New  Britain,  we  were 
struck  with  the  extent  to  which  that  new  and 
questionable  taste  for  half  Frenchifyimj  proper 
names  has  been  carried,  especially  by  young 
ladies  who  have  graduated  at  our  best  schools, 
and  are  employed  and  expected  to  teach  orthog- 
raphy correctly  to  children  of  both  sexes.  If 
honest  English  names,  such  as  have  been  worn 
in  full  by  queens,  and  women  greater  than  queens, 
in  England  and  America,  have  become  too  old- 
fashioned  for  this  fast  age,  then  we  would  com- 
mend to  those  desirous  of  adopting  French  equiva- 
lents, to  consult  a  dictionary  of  that  language, 
and  give  the  French  name  in  full.  For  several 
of  the  Christian  names  now  assumed  by  young 
ladies  can  be  found  in  no  legitimite  nomencla- 
ture, but  are  the  fore-shortened  epithets  of 
family  aff'ection,  which,  we  should  think,  ought 
not  to  be  affixed  to  any  published  signature. 
Lizzie,  Carrie,  Alillic,  TiUic,  and  the  like,  sound 
prettily  and  kindly  on  the  lips  of  a  father,  hus- 
band or  brother,  in  the  family  or  social  circle,  but 
when  those  to  whom  they  are  applied  substitute 
these  names  for  those  given  them  at  baptism,  they 
seem  to  ask  the  whole  community  to  rechristen 
them  with  the  terms  of  endearment  and  afl'ec- 
tion,  which  few,  out  of  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
family  circle,  can  have  a  right  to  apply  to  them. 
A  young  husband  may  call  his  blooming  and 
lovely  bride  Dearie,  or  Dovie,  and  the  term  be 
music  to  her  ears;  but  it  would  be  a  proceeding 
of  very  doubtful  propriety  in  her  to  assume  that 
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name,  and  sign  it  at  the  bottom  of  her  letters, 
thus  asking  the  community  virtually  to  recognize 
her  by  an  appellation  of  conjugal  endearment. — 
£urritt's  North  and  South. 


THE  PRAIRIE  DOG,  OR  MARMOT,  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  prairie  dog,  as  it  is  called,  though,  in 
fact,  it  is  no  dog  at  all,  but  a  marmot,  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  living  creatures 
found  in  these  regions.    It  was  named  dog,pe<i< 
chien,  by  the  old  Canadian  trappers,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  cry,  somewhat  resembling  the 
bark  of  a  small  dog,  and  the  name  has  continued 
in  use  to  the  present  day.    The  almost  incredi- 
ble extent  of  the  settlements,  or  villages  as  they 
are  called,  of  these  peaceful  little  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  can  be  appreciated  when  you  fiud 
that  for  days  and  days  together  you  are  travel- 
ling among  small  hills,  every  one  of  which  marks 
an  establishment  of  this  kind.     The  single 
dwellings  are  generally  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
apart,  and  the  hillock  at  the  entrance  of  each 
consists  of  a  good  waggon-load  of  earth,  which 
has  been  gradually  thrown  up  into  the  light  of 
day  by  the  little  inhabitants  in  constructing  their 
subterranean  abodes.  Some  habitations  have  one, 
others  two  entrances,  and  the  firmly  trodden  path 
leading  from  one  to  the  other  gives  rise  to  the 
conjecture  that  relations  of  friendship  must  sub- 
sist among  these  lively  little  animals.  Their 
choice  of  a  site  for  their  villages  appears  to  be 
determined  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  short,  crisp  grass,  which  flourishes  on  these 
elevated  plains,  and  which  forms  their  sole  nour- 
ishment ;  and  their  populous  republics  are  to  be 
found  even  on  the  lofty  table  lands  of  Mexico, 
in  places  where  for  many  miles  round  there  is 
not  a  drop  of  water,  and  where  no  rain  falls  for 
n)any  months.    Water  can  only  be  obtained 
there  by  digging  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet, 
so  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  prairie  dog 
does  not  need  it,  but  is  satisfied  with  the  moisture 
afforded  by  an  occasional  heavy  dew.  The  winter 
they  doubtless  pass  in  sleep,  for  they  lay  up  no 
store  for  that  season,  and  as  the  grass  is  withered 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  ground  afterwards  hard 
bound  in  frost,  they  cannot  obtain  their  food  in 
the  customary  manner.    When  they  feel  that 
their  sleepy  time  is  approaching,  which  is  com- 
monly towards  the  last  days  of  October,  they 
close  all  the  entrances  to  their  abode  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  winter's  cold,  and  then 
settle  themselves  to  their  long  sleep,  and  do  not 
wake  again  till  the  warm  spring  days  recall  them 
to  joyous  life.    The  Indians  say  that  the  prairie 
dog  does  sometimes  open  the  doors  of  its  house 
during  the  cold  weather,  but  this  is  a  sure  sign 
of  warmer  days  approaching. 

A  small  species  of  burrowing  owl  is  often 
found  as  a  joint  tenant  of  these  subterranean 
dwelling.?,  and  appears  to  live  on  good  terms  with 
the  small  quadrupeds  who  inhabit  them ;  but  the 


owl  is  more  common  in  the  villages  that  have 
been  abandoned  by  their  original  occupants.  The 
prairie  rattle-snake  also  sometimes  introduces 
himself ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  as 
has  sometimes  been  done,  that  he  comes  as  a 
friendly  visitor;  and  when  the  unpleasant  sound 
indicating  the  presence  of  the  poisonous  reptile 
is  heard  from  one  of  the  villages,  you  may  be 
sure  that  if  it  had  not  been  previously  forsaken 
by  its  tiny  population,  the  rattle-snake  has  either 
driven  them  out  or  devoured  them. 

These  little  colonies  present  a  curious  appear- 
ance if  you  can  succeed  in  getting  near  before 
their  sentinels  have  given  the  alarm.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  there  is  a  busy  life  and  bustle 
going  on  ;  a  little  yellow  brown  personage,  some- 
thing like  a  squirrel,  is  sitting  upon  every  hillock, 
with  his  little  tail  sticking  up,  and  in  everlasting- 
motion,  while  thousands  of  small  voices  unite  in 
chorus.  But  let  the  spectator  make  a  few  steps 
further,  and  all  life  has  vanished  as  if  by  en- 
chantment— vanished  from  the  surface  at  least; 
but  here  and  there  you  may  see  the  head  of  a 
little  scout  peeping  out  of  a  hole  to  reconnoitre, 
and  by  his  defiant  bark  seeming  to  warn  his 
fellows  of  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  man.  If  you 
then  lie  down,  and  remain  motionless,  you  will  find 
that  in  a  short  time  the  sentinel  will  leave  his  post 
at  the  door  to  place  himself  upon  the  hill,  continu- 
ing his  barking — we  may  now  presume  to  an- 
nounce the  more  secure  condition  of  public  affairs. 
One  citizen  after  another  is  then  enticed  out  of 
the  dark  passages  to  the  light,  and  the  harmless 
bustle  of  the  social  creatures  begins  again.  Some- 
times you  may  see  a  steady-looking  old  iellow 
going  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  neighbor,  who  receives 
him  sitting  upright  upon  his  hillock,  and  wagging 
his  tail ;  and  then  the  two  sit  down  together,  and 
in  the  barking  duet  that  follows  doubtless  com- 
municate their  reciprocal  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Sometimes,  after  a  little  earnest  conversation  of 
this  kind,  they  will  retire  into  their  dwelling, 
and  then  set  out  together  on  a  walk,  it  may  be 
to  visit  some  relations;  these  meet  with  other 
promenaders,  and  loud  salutation's  follow,  and 
after  awhile  the  party  breaks  up  and  everybody 
goes  home.  One  may  amuse  one's  self  for  hours 
with  watching  the  curious  ways  of  the  creatures, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  help  desiring  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  their  language  as  might  enable 
one  to  find  out  their  retreats. 

The  prairie  dogs  venture  fearlessly  between 
the  hoofs  of  the  wandering  buffalo,  but  the 
lightest  movement  of  the  hunter,  who  is  watch- 
ing them,  is  suflicient  to  send  them  all  flying- 
down  into  their  subterranean  retreats,  though  a 
sound  of  barking  from  below  the  ground,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  the  forsaken  hillocks,  betrays 
the  presence  of  the  bustling  little  community." 
— Mbllhausrn. 


Neither  despise  nor  oppose  what  thou  dost  not 
understand. — Penn. 
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PALM  OIL. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  is  the  quiet  work,  at  this 
time,  of  palm  oil. 

On  that  portion  of  the  African  coast  which 
has  heretofore  supplied  the  traders  in  human 
flesh,  a  total  change  is  being  effected  by  the 
astonishing  increase  of  the  manufacture  of  palm 
oil.  The  natives  find  this  to  be  both  a  more 
profitable  and  a  more  certain  business  than  the 
getting  up  of  raids  to  burn  villages  and  catch 
slaves. 

There  are  nearly  six  hundred  kinds  of  palm 
tree,  a  plant  peculiar  to  the  tropics.  Some  of 
these  bear  dates,  others  plantains,  bananas, 
cocoanuts,  betel,  etc.,  but  the  oil  tree  (^Elceis 
guineensis)  is  most  prevalent  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  Its  congener  in  Brazil,  Venezuela,  etc., 
is  the  Elceis  melanocca,  which  is  not  yet  brought 
into  extensive  use  for  the  making  of  oil. 

The  fruit  is  what  botanists  call  a  drupe,  like 
the  plum,  olive,  etc.  It  is  boiled,  and  the  oil 
skimmed  ofi"  and  carried  to  the  coast  in  cala- 
bashes. This  oil  has  long  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  but  the  recent  discovery  by 
the  French  of  extracting  from  it  excellent 
stearine  for  candles,  has  vastly  stimulated  the 
demand.  The  single  port  of  Liverpool  now  em- 
ploys twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  shipping  in 
bringing  palm  oil  from  Africa  to  England,  the 
whole  being  paid  for  in  the  manufactures  of 
Birmingham,  Slanchester  and  Glasgow. 

Machinery  of  the  best  kind  has  now  been  sent 
out  to  procure  the  oil  by  better  modes,  and  as 
there  is  no  stint  as  to  the  number  of  trees,  and 
no  injury  done  to  them  by  merely  gathering  the 
fruit,  an  immense  increase  of  the  trade  seems  al- 
most certain. 

The  natives,  thus  stimulated  to  peaceful  and 
profitable  pursuits,  are  beginning  to  adopt  many 
of  the  comforts  of  civilization.  Mr.  Jackson  states 
that  at  first,  beads,  trinkets,  small  mirrors,  and 
similar  articles,  were  the  goods  chiefly  used  in 
barter,  but  that  now  valuable  manufactured  arti- 
cles are  required.  He  says  that  his  firm  "  sent 
out  to  King  Eamen,  of  Old  Calabar,  a  house, 
the  cost  of  which  was  $5,000,  which  was  paid 
for  in  palm  oil." 

In  the  charming  volume,  "Dahomy  and  the 
Dahomans,"  by  Captain  Forbes,  it  is  said  "  the 
inhabitants  of  a  vast  extent  of  coast  have  been  led 
to  give  up  the  slave  trade.  And  why  ?  Because 
they  have  learned  the  immense  value  of  the 
palm  oil  trade  over  that  of  slaves." — New  York 
Chronicle. 


If  every  man's  internal  care 

Were  written  on  his  brow, 
How  many  would  our  pity  share 

Who  move  our  envy  now ! 

Duty  can  never  have  too  much  of  our  dili- 
sence,  nor  too  little  of  our  confidence. 
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THE  BABE. 

Pure,  pearly  Bud  !  with  Mother-love  a  clasping  calyx 
round  thee. 

In  this  heart-cradle,  warm  and  soft,  thy  Guardian- 
angel  found  thee ; 

Though  mute  to  earth,  yet  audible  to  Heaven's  quick 
ear  ascending. 

The  Mother's  with  the  Angel's  song  in  unison  seems 
blending. 

"0,  Being  made  for  blessedness!  0,  soul  of  snowy 
whiteness ! 

The  casket  has  such  loveliness,  the  jewel  has  such 
brightness, 

We  tremble  when  we  look  on  thee,  and  think  on  sin 
and  danger. 

Till  hope  revives  at  thought  of  Him  whose  birth- 
place was  a  manger. 

Thy  Mother's  hand,  her  tender  hand,  ah !  even  her 
hand  may  fail  thee. 

The  pierced  Hand  holds  the  balsam-cup  tho'  all 
earth's  ills  assail  thee  ; 

Thy  Mother's  breast,  her  tender  breast,  may  prove  a 
restless  billow, 

The  Roman  spear  hath  pointed  out  thy  soul's  un- 
wavering pillow. 

0,  Mother-love  is  but  the  type  of  God's  love  thrown 
around  thee, 

A  mighty  shield  lest  Sin  and  Death  with  serpent- 
sting  may  wound  thee ; 

0,  Mother-love  is  but  the  pale,  cold  lamp  of  night 
beside  thee. 

But  God's  love  is  the  glorious  Sun,  to  quicken,  cheer 
and  guide  thee. 

Alas  !  Poor  Mother's  tarnished  soul  is  such  a  dimmed 
reflector 

Of  Him  who  is  Creator,  King,  Redeemer  and  Pro- 
tector, 

And  Mother's  song  is  such  a  low,  faint  echo,  earth- 
rebounding. 

Of  thrilling  harp-tones  round  the  Throne  the  Saviour's 
praise  resounding ; 

How  can  she  bear  to  keep  thee  here  ?  Ah  !  how  her 

poor  heart  trembles ! 
How  could  she  bear  to  give  thee  back  ?  Thy  beauty 

so  resembles 

One  mortal  form ! — Oh,  God  of  grace !  Be  near  lest 

she  should  falter 
In  laying  all  her  treasure-gifts  back  on  Thy  holy 

altar!" 

It  must  be  from  the  angel's  face  a  radiant  smile  is 
flowing, 

For  back  thy  snow-white  innocence  an  angel  smile 
is  throwing : 

Up,  from  the  Mother's  altar-heart  that  sinless  smile 
goes  wreathing 

With  prayer,  and  praise,  like  incense  from  a  tem- 
ple censer  breathing. 

A  streamlet  through  the  Father's  heart  of  that  deep 
crystal  river. 

That  ever  bears  the  dearest  gift  back  to  the  dearer 
Giver, 

Hath  on  its  tide  a  precious  bark — he  prays  the  God 
above  him, 

For  perfect  bliss  for  thee — the  bliss  to  fear,  and  know, 
and  love  Him. 

Should  Death  approach  that  fragile  bark,  the  bright 

eye  cease  to  glisten, 
How  lowly  would  he  bow  his  ear,  and  how  intensely 
listen 
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For  oue  more  moan  ! — when  all  was  o'er,  thro'  tears 
*  >      .  his  eye  would  linger 

Upon  the  little  Parian  face,  and  little  waxen  finger. 

Yet  rising  from  the  dust  of  earth  liis  spirit  would  be 
winging 

Away  to  where  the  cherub-choir  is  "  Welcome  hither" 
singing— 

To  see  thee  in  the  Saviour's  arms  might  make  his 

faith  grow  stronger, 
And  nerve  him  for  the  battle-field  of  Truth  a  little 

longer. 

0,  Love-baptized!  tho'  form  and  priest,  and  font  and 

choir  are  wanting. 
The  child-like  ear  of  faith  may  hear  sweet  voices  o'er 

thee  chaunting, 
"They  give  to  thee  the  loveliest  name,  save  One,  in 

sacred  story. 

They  lay  thee,  Mary,  in  His  arms,  the  Lord  of  Life 
and  glory. ' ' 

No  organ's  pealing  tones  are  here,  and  no  cathedral 
splendor. 

Yet  many  a  heart  around  is  touched  with  feeling, 

solemn,  tender, 
And  fond  lips  hide  their  quivering  by  stooping  to 

caress  thee, 

While  swelling  tears  that  silent  fall,  in  silence  say 
"  We  bless  thee  !"  M. 


SUMMARY    OF  NEWS. 

European  Intelligen'ce. — English  dates  are  to  the 
1st  inst. 

The  Sardinians,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  had  forced  a  passage  over  the 
river  Sesia,  at  Palastro,  in  the  face  of  the  Austrians 
fortified  at  that  place,  and  had  captured  the  city  after 
a  severe  conflict.  A  considerable  force  of  Austrians 
have  occupied  Bobbio.  Tlie  French  Emperor  was 
about  removing  his  head-quarters  to  Casale.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Arch-Duke  Charles  and  Gen. 
Hess  had  arrived  at  Verona,  on  their  way  to  head- 
quarters. 

Garabaldi  had  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
Lombards  to  rise  against  their  .oppressors.  On  the 
2tith  ult.,  after  a  severe  fight,  he  captured  Verese 
and  mude  prisoners  of  the  Austrian  otiicials,  and  on 
the  127th  lie  entered  Como,  amidst  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  other  demonstrations  of  rejoicing,  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  Austrians  retreated  to  Camerlatta, 
where  the  combat  was  renewed,  and  the  Austrians 
again  retreated  towards  Milan.  All  the  steamers 
on  Lake  Como  were  in  possession  of  Garabaldi, 
and  the  Austrians  were  in  rapid  retreat  from  tbat 
section.  The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try had  revolted,  and  the  movement  was  fast 
spreading.  In  some  parts  of  Parma  popular  risings 
had  taken  place  in  favor  of  Sardinia  and  Italian 
independence. 

Tlie  Fledmontese  Gazette  announces  that  the  Sar- 
dinian government  will  strictly  observe  the  principles 
of  tlie  protocol  of  Paris,  respecting  the  commerce  of 
neutrals  and  the  interdiction  of  privateering.  About 
sixty  French  war  vessels  were  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean  between  tlie  Adriatic  and  the  Levant. 

It  was  expected  that  Kossuth  would  shortly  go  to 
Genoa,  witli  the  concurrence  of  Louis  Napoleon  and 
th^  Kiiig  of  Sardinia,  to  concert  witli  Gen.  Klapka 
and  other  eminent  Hungarians,  plans  for  restoring 
■independence  to  Hungary. 

Germany  is  represented  as  in  a  state  of  intense  ex- 
^tement.  At  a  sitting  of  the  Diet,  on  the  26th  ult., 
the  minor  States  voted  that  in  certain  cases  wliich 
miglit  occur,  military  measures  should  be  takeil. 
Prussia  claimed  that  iu  such  cases  the  initiative 


should  be  accorded  to  her.  Subsequently,  the  mili- 
i  tary  Committee  of  the  Diet  approved  the  proposi- 
tion to  place  an  army  of  observation  on  the  Rhine. 
I  Explanations  are  said  to  have  been  demanded  re- 
specting the  passage  of  Austrian  troops  through  the 
territory  of  Bavaria. 

Naples. — The  new  king  has  been  acknowledged, 
by  telegraph,  by  all  the  European  Powers,  and  has 
received  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  army. 

England. — Parliament  met  on  the  31st  ult.  The 
terms  offered  by  the  Government  to  the  Atlantic 
Telegraphy  Company,  to  be  considered  at  the  ap- 
i  proaching  meeting,  are  an  eight  per  cent,  guarantee 
for  twenty-five  years,  provided  the  cable  is  in  sucess- 
ful  operation  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  words  per 
hour;  and  they  will  pay  £20,000  per  annum  for 
messages,  the  arrangement  for  £14,000  per  annum 
to  stand  good  to  the  company  in  return  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  landing  a  cable 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

The  Red  Sea  cable  was  believed  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully laid  from  Suez  to  Perim,  a  distance  of  1260 
miles. 

The  funds  ^ad  risen  one  per  cent,  in  two  days, 
making  a  rise  of  five  per  cent,  from  the  state  of 
lowest  depression. 

The  weather  continued  favorable  for  crops,  and 
breadstutts  were  declining  in  price. 

Hayti. — Late  news  confirms  former  accounts  of  the 
stability  of  the  republican  government  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  island.  The  Senate  had  accepted  the 
law  of  banishment  against  Soulouque  and  his  fol- 
lowers, which  had  been  decreed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives,  but  refused  to  decree  the  confiscation 
of  his  property,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a  matter 
to  be  decided  only  by  a  court  of  law. 

A  law  in  testimony  of  the  national  gratitude  for  the 
services  rendered  to  the  country  by  tbe  citizen  Fabre 
Geifrard,  was  promulgated  on  the  4th  ult.,  and  ac- 
cords to  the  President,  as  a  national  recompense,  a 
handsome  private  residence,  to  be  paid  for  from  the 
public  treasury. 

The  annual  salary  of  the  President  of  Hayti  is 
fixed  at  twenty  thousand  piastres. 

Chili. — A  battle  took  place  on  the  29th  of  the  4th 
mo.  between  the  government  troops,  under  General 
Vidaurri,  and  the  revolutionists,  under  Gen.  Gallo. 
The  latter  were  defeated,  and  tied,  leaving  20,000 
dead  on  the  field.  Tliis  battle  put  an  end  to  the 
revolution.  The  governiuent  had  opened  the  north- 
ern parts,  and  business  was  reviving. 

Domestic. — The  Presidents  of  the  various  railroad 
companies  between  New  York  and  Charleston  met  in 
Philadelphia  last  week,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
a  plan  for  transporting  the  mails  with  greater  cer- 
tainty and  rapidity  from  New  -York  to  New  Orleans, 
and  intermediate  places.  They  have  since  submittea 
a  proposition  to  the  Postmaster  General  to  perform 
this  work  iu  four  days.  Their  proposal  has  not  yet 
been  acted  on  by  the  Postmaster  General. 

California. — The  Star  of  the  West  has  arrived  at 
New  York,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  in 
gold.  Advices  from  Victoria  state  that  the  gold 
mines  at  Vancouver  were  yielding  large  returns,  and 
that  parties  were  leaviug  Victoria  for  that  place. 
The  amount  of  gold-dust  shipped  from  Victoria 
during  the  last  m  lUth  was  $195,000. 

Tbe  passengers  by  the  overland  mail  report  that 
about  ;5,000  Texans  wore  encamped  near  oelknap, 
for  the  purpose  of  extorniinating  tlie  Caddo  Reserve 
Indians.  Tlie  Governor  of  Texas  had  called  on  the 
bnited  State?  troops  to  quell  the  disturbance,  and 
three  companies  of  dragoons  liad  arrived  iu  th« 
i  vicinity. 
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Considerations  respecting  tlie  hcmfulness  of  War 
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ADDRESSED  TO  THE  TEACHERS  AND  PROFESSORS  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

(Concluded  from  page  645.) 

The  Apostles  foretold  that,  after  their  decease, 
a  departure  from  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith 
would  take  place — that  "  men  would  arise  speak- 
ing perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after 
them,"  and  that  "  many  would  follow  their  per- 
nicious wa^s,  by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of 
truth  would  be  evil  spoken  of." 

That  this  prediction  was  strictly  fulfilled,  will 
be  generally  admitted.  The  falling  away  from 
the  meek  and  unresisting  spirit  which  so  conspic- 
uously marked  the  primitive  Church,  was  gradu- 
al, keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  the. general 
profligacy,  and  was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the 
corrupting  influence  of  a  union  between  the 
Church  and  the  State. 

When  princes  adopted  the  Christian  religion  ' 
from  motives  of  state  policy,  it  is  not  j  ust  cause 
of  surprise,  that  courtiers  should  claim  to  be  con- 
verts— nor  that  a  modified  and  adulterated  sys- 
tem of  religion  should  ensue,  and  ultimately  pre- 
vail amongst  subjects, — nor  that  war  should  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  precepts  and 
injunctions  of  our  blessed  Lord,  are  binding  up- 
on individual  believers.  It  becomes  then  an  in- 
quiry of  the  utmost  importance,  and  we  commend 
it  to  the  mature  and  solemn  reflection  of  all, 
by  what  human  authority — by  what  human  tri- 
bunal,"^ can  a  community  be  absolved  from  the 


observance  of  those  Divine  laws  and  injunc- 
tions which  are  acknowledged  to  be  binding  up- 
on its  individual  members  ? 

If  it  be  said,  that  Christianity  exonerates  7ia- 
tions  from  those  duties  which  she  has  imposed 
upon  individuals,  we  ask  for  the  ground  upon 
which  the  assumption  is  based.  If  the  plea  of 
expediency  be  made,  does  it  not  imply  a  distrust 
of  Divine  protection  ?  And  if  expediency  be  a 
justification  of  a  violation  of  one  Divine  law,  it  is 
not  perceived  why  it  may  not,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  urged  in  justification  of  a  violation  of 
every  other  Divine  law.  If  human  authority 
may  abrogate  or  suspend  one  law  of  God,  why 
may  not  the  same  authority  exercise  the  same 
power  in  regard  to  every  other  law  of  the  Crea- 
tor ?  Again,  if  the  plea  pf  expedience  in  rela- 
tion to  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  be  admis- 
sible ;  by  it  could  not  the  multitude  of  martyrs 
have  escaped,  who  offered  up  their  lives  rather 
than  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  or  viplate 
his  holy  injunctions  ? 

It  may  be  said, — indeed  it  often  is  said,  that 
war,  though  a  great  evil,  is  an  evil  that  cannot 
be  avoided  in  the  present  state  of  the  world;  and 
this  conclusion  may  serve  to  quiet  the  consciences 
of  many,  whose  feelings  revolt  at  the  fearful  re- 
alities of  war.  Let  us  examine  the  correctness 
of  the  conclusion,  that  war  is  unavoidable — has 
the  trial  been  made,  and  found  to  be  impractica- 
ble ? 

it  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  no  instance 
of  a  strictly  national  character  has  yet  occurred 
to  test  the  practicability  of  the  principle  for 
which  we  plead, — an  unreasoning  reliance  upon 
the  Omnipotent  Arm  for  protection  and  defence. 
There  is,  however,  a  case  to  which  we  may  refer 
of  a  strong  character,  and  sufficiently  national  for 
all  the  purposes  of  our  argument.  Pennsylvania 
it  is  known,  was  settled  by  men  who  believed 
that  Christianity  forbade  war  under  any  and  every 
pretext.  They  acted  in  strict  accordance  with 
this  belief  They  planted  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  savages.  They  were  surrounded  by  men 
who  knew  nothing  of  written  treaties,  or  the  ob- 
ligations of  revealed  religion  ;  by  men  who  were 
addicted  to  war  in  its  most  sanguinary  and  re- 
volting forms  ; — and  yet  "  for  more  than  seventy 
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jears,"  and  up  to  the  time  that  the  government 
of  the  colony  passed  into  other  hands,  they  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  peace. 

"  The  Pennsylvanians/'  says  Clarkson,  "  be- 
came armed,  though  without  arms  ;  they  became 
strong,  though  without  strength  3  they  became 
safe,  without  the  ordinary  means  of  safety.  For 
the  greater  part  of  a  century,  and  never,  during 
the  administration  of  William  Penn,  or  that  of 
his  proper  successois,  was  there  a  quarrel  or  a 
■war." — "  Whatever  the  quarrels  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Indians  were  with  others,  they  uniformly 
respected,  and  held  sacred,  as  it  were,  the  terri- 
tories of  William  Penn." 

The  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  relying  upon  Di- 
vine protection,  placed  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  savages,  without  the  means  of  resisting  aggres- 
sion ; — and  even  savage  magnanimity  felt  the  ap- 
peal— suppressed  the  war-cry — and  permitted 
them  to  possess  the  land  in  undisturbed  peace. 
What  a  lesson,  may  we  not  ask,  to  Christian  na- 
tions ! 

How  painfully,  how  instructively,  does  the  sit- 
uation of  other  American  colonies  contrast  with 
this !  We  will  not  attempt  to  portray  it ;  but 
refer  to  the  blood-stained  pages  of  colonial  his- 
tory. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  same  confiding  spirit 
and  peaceable  deportment,  if  practised  in  sincer- 
ity and  truth,  towards  nations  professing  the  be- 
nign religion  of  the  Gospel,  would  be  more  dan- 
gerous, or  less  successful  ?  We  trust  not — such 
a  conclusion  would  be  a  libel  upon  mankind — a 
denial  of  the  eiEcacy  of  the  Christian  religion — 
and  an  inexcusable  distrust  of  the  Providence  and 
moral  government  of  God. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  attempt  a  justification  of 
war  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  by  referring 
to  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  under  the  dispensation 
of  the  Law.  It  is  conceded  that  many  of  these 
wars  were  authorized  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  for  purposes  of  his  own  iuscrutable 


wisdom  ;  but  this 


high 


authority   cannot  be 


claimed  by  Christian  nations ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  two  dispensations  are  esaentially 
different — that  holy  men,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  legal  dispensation,  predicted,  under  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  nation  should  cease  to  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  or  to  learn  war  any  more. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Divine  Author  and  Found- 
er of  the  existing  dispensation,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  followers  to  those  violent  and  vindic- 
tive passions,  the  indulgence  of  which  were  al- 
lowed under  the  Law,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
excluding  them  from  the  code  of  morals  which 
it  was  His  purpose  to  establish  ;  and  that  His 
immediate  followers,  and  their  successors  for  near- 
ly two  centuries,  firmly  believed  that  war  was 
forbidden  by  their  Divine  IMaster.  We  have' 
shown  that  the  conviction  was  so  solemnly  scaled 
upon  their  consciences,  that  when  called  by  the 
rulers  of  that  day  to  serve  as  soldiers,  no  earthly 


consideration  or  suffering  could  induce  them  to 
swerve  from  this  article  of  primitive  Christian 
faith. 

And  the  early  writers,  Ireneus,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  Tertullian,  affirm  as  their  belief,  that  the 
prophecy  which  declares  that  men  should  turn 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks,  was  then  fulfilled. 

With  the  hope  of  enforcing  our  views  upon 
this  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
they  are  neither  wild  nor  visionary,  we  here  offer 
the  sentiments  of  persons  respecting  it,  who  lived 
at  different  periods  of  time,  and  were  eminent 
for  their  piety  or  learning. 

"  War,"  says  Erasmus,  does  more  harm  to 
the  morals  of  men  than  even  to  their  property 
and  persons  :" — and  again,  "  They  who  defend 
war,  must  defend  the  dispositions  which  lead  to 
war;  and  these  dispositions  are  absolutely  for- 
bidden by  the  Gospel." 

Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff^  asserts 
that  "  War  has  practices  and  principles  peculiar 
to  itself,  which  but  ill  quadrate  with  the  rules  of 
moral  rectitude,  and  are  quite  abhorrent  to  the 
benignity  of  Christianity." 

Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord 
high  Chancellor  of  England,  says,  that  "War  in- 
troduces and  propagates  principles  and  practices 
as  much  against  Heaven  as  against  earth  ;  it  lays 
our  nature  and  our  manners  as  waste  as  our  gar- 
dens and  habitations ;  and  we  can  as  easily  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  the  one,  as  the  integrity  of 
the  other,  under  the  cursed  jurisdiction  of  drums 
and  trumpets." 

William  Law,  a  pious  minister  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  well  known  as  the  author  of 
"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Christianity,"  avers 
that  "  There  is  not  a  virtue  of  Gospel  goodness, 
but  has  its  death-blow  from  war." 

The  eminent  Dr.  V.  Knox,  after  remarking 
that  almost  all  the  professions  have  some  charac- 
teristic manner,  observes,  "  It  happens,  unfortu- 
nately, that  profligacy,  libertinism,  and  infidelity, 
are  thought  by  weaker  minds,  almost  as  necessa- 
ry a  part  of  a  soldier's  uniform,  as  his  shoulder- 
knot.  To  hesitate  at  an  oath,  to  decline  intoxi- 
cation, to  profess  a  regard  for  religion,  would  be 
almost  as  ignominious  as  to  refuse  a  challenge." 

The  British  poet,  Southey,  notwithstanding  he 
had  eulogized  the  heroes  of  his  native  land,  was 
constrained  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion of  those  who  refuse  to  fight ;  and  he  de- 
clares, that  "  The  prohibition  of  war  by  our  Di- 
vine Master,  is  plain,  literal,  and  undeniable." 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  already  quoted,  says, 
"  I  am  persuaded  that  when  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity shall  exert  its  proper  influence  over  the 
minds  of  individuals,  and  especially  over  the 
minds  of  public  men  in  their  public  capacities, 
over  the  minds  of  men  constituting  the  councils 
of  Princes, — when  this  happy  period  shall  arrive, 
war  will  cease  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world." 
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Now,  if  it  be  true  that — "  The  dispositions 
which  lead  to  war  are  absolutely  forbidden  by 
the  Gospel;" — if  they  "are  quite  abhorrent  to 
the  benignity  of  Christianity;" — if  war  "  intro- 
duces and  propagates  opinions  and  practices  as 
much  against  Heaven  as  against  earth ;" — if  it 
"  lays  our  nature  and  our  manners  as  waste  as  our 
gardens  and  habitations,"  and  renders  it  difficult 
to  preserve  "  the  beauty  of  the  one,  as  the  integ- 
rity of  the  other:" — 

If  "  there  is  not  a  virtue  of  Grospel  goodness, 
but  has  its  death-blow  from  war ;" — if  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  "  profligacy,  libertinism,  and  infideli- 
ty ;" — if  all  this  be  true,  should  not  every  wise 
and  good  man — should  not  all  who  are  seeking 
to  promote  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of 
their  fellow  men,  unite  in  one  great  and  untiring 
elFort  to  abolish, — to  banish  from  the  earth  this 
cruel,  demoralizing,  and  destructive  scourge  ? 

A  state  of  universal  and  enduring  peace— even 
if,  as  some  suppose,  it  is  to  bo  accomplished  by 
a  special  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  at 
some  remote  period  of  time, — is  a  delightful 
theme  to  contemplate. 

We,  also,  believe,  in  accordance  with  prophe- 
cy, that  it  will  arrive ;  but,  we  believe  that  it 
■will  be  a  result  of  individual  faithfulness.  We 
fully  unite  in  opinion  with  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  that  peace  will  become  universal,  "  when- 
ever the  spirit  of  Christianity  shall  exert  its  pro- 
per influence ;" — and  we  have  shown  that  Chris- 
tianity did  produce  it,  in  an  earlier  and  purer 
state  of  the  Church — so  far,  at  least,  as  Chris- 
tianity prevailed. 

If,  then,  peace  on  earth  be  looked  to  as  an  end 
and  an  aim  of  our  holy  religion — is  not  each  in- 
dividual believer  called  upon  to  cultivate  in  him- 
self, and  endeavor  to  promote  in  others,  those 
feelings  and  that  course  of  conduct  which  are 
calculated  to  produce  this  blessed  effect  ? 

We  have  ventured  especially  to  request  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  assumed  the  respon- 
sible station  of  ministers  and  teachers  of  the 
Christian  religion,  to  this  subject,  because,  what- 
ever aifects  the  character  of  this  religion,  or  op- 
poses its  progress  in  the  world,  seems  peculiar- 
ly to  claim  their  notice.  And  we  would  suggest, 
that  the  fact  of  our  country  being  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  war,  furnishes  a  strong  reason 
for  entering  into  a  careful  examination  of  the  ev- 
idence respecting  the  lawfulness  of  war  under 
the  GrOspel  dispensation. 

May  we  venture  to  ask  whether  those  pacific 
principles  by  which  the  Church  in  the  apostolic 
age — and,  indeed,  during  the  first  and  greater 
part  of  the  second  centuries, — was  so  remarkably 
distinguished,  are  inculcated  by  the  Christian 
teachers  of  the  present  day,  with  that  clearness 
and  fulness  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled  ? 

Even  those  who  do  not  fully  unite  with  us  in 
the  belief,  that  "  war  is  unreservedly  prohibited 
by  the  Christian  religion,"  must  admit,  that,  be- 
sides the  misery  and  sufi"ering  it  produces,  it  is 


highly  demoralizing,  and  that  it  eminently  tends 
to  retard  the  progress  of  vital  religion  among 
men  : — and  if  so,  the  glorious  theme  of  "peace 
on  earth  "  should  not  fail  to  find  devoted  advo- 
cates in  all  who  are  sincerely  seeking  to  promote 
the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

We  are  aware  that  when  the  public  mind  is 
strongly  excited,  it  may  require  great  moral  cour- 
age, and  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  duty,  to  en- 
able the  pastor  to  stand  firmly  at  his  post,  and 
advocate  the  noble  cause  of  peace.  But  these 
are  occasions  when,  by  reason  of  the  position  he 
occupies,  his  constant  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  influence  he  exerts  upon  their  feel- 
ings, he  may — by  restraining,  or  giving  a  right 
direction  to  the  popular  impulse — become  instru- 
mental in  hastening  the  day  when  righteousness 
shall  30ver  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  attention  to  one 
view  of  the  subject  of  war,  which  commends  it- 
self with  awful  solemnity  to  the  consideration  of 
all,  and  with  peculiar  force  to  those  we  are  now 
addressing.  We  refer  to  the  ultimate — to  the 
unseen  consequences  of  war — to  the  final  state  of 
the  myriads  of  spirits,  disembodied,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  feared,  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  ferocious  passions,  and  sent  uncalled,  into 
the  world  of  righteous  retribution. 

The  reflection  is  awful  indeed — and  must,  we 
would  fain  hope,  command  the  most  serious  at- 
tention ; — and  by  producing  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  utter  incompatibility  of  war  with  the  meek, 
forgiving,  and  peaceable  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
lead  to  increased  and  earnest  efibrts  to  eradicate 
from  the  earth  this  scourge  to  the  family  of  man. 

If,  then,  the  fruits  of  war  be  anguish  unspeak- 
able, and  bitterness  in  the  latter  end — how 
strong — how  powerful  is  the  claim  upon  our  ef- 
forts to  oppose  it,  and  restore  the  Church  to  the 
state  of  purity  in  which  it  stood  in  the  primitive 
period  of  its  existence  ! 

May  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  hasten  the  day 
when  this  shall  be  effected ; — when  nation  shall 
no  longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  and  the 
people  shall  learn  war  no  more ;  but  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  a  Meeting  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York,  held  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  4th  of  First  month,  1848. 

Richard  Carpenter,  Clerk. 


SCRIPTURE  STRIKINGLY  CONFIRMED. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  monuments  ■ 
of  ancient  Rome,  is  the  triumphal  arch  erected 
to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  hj\ 
Titus,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
made  a  triumphal  march  to  Rome,  bringing  with 
him  a  long  train  of  captive  Jews  and  the  spoils, 


• 
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jimoDg  which  were  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
'temple.  This  procession  is  represented  in  the 
beautiful  arch,  which  thus  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Bible  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  these 
being  the  only  representations  that  exist  of  the 
sacred  vessels — the  table  of  the  showbread.  the 
golden  candlestick  with  its  seven  branches,  and 
the  silver  trumpets  used  hy  the  priests  to  pro- 
claim the  year  of  Jubilee.  The  Roman  Senate 
and  people  little  thought,  when  erecting  this 
monument  to  a  deified  emperor,  that  they  were 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  true  God  in  the 
verification  of  prophecy  and  Divine  history.  A 
recent  traveller  says,  not  one  of  the  Jews  of 
Rome,  of  whom  there  aie  about  six  thousand, 
will,  even  at  this  day,  pass  under  the  arch  of 
Titus,  although  it  spans  one  of  the  thorough- 
fares of  the  city  ;  they  shun  it  as  a  memorial  of 
a  subjugation  of  their  nation  which  has  never 
yet  been  retrieved,  and  regard  it  with  aversion. 

From  the  London  Friend. 
LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING,  1859. 

Fifth  Month  18ih. — The  meeting  assembled 
as  usual  at  ten  A.  M.  The  number  of  Friends 
present  was  considered  rather  larger  than  usual, 
it  was  opened  by  a  short  address  from  a  Friend, 
who  commenced  with  the  words,  "  If  we  draw 
near  unto  the  Lord,  He  will  draw  near  unto  us." 
This  communication  was  followed  by  six  or 
seven  others;  and  the  Clerk  (Joseph  Thorp) 
then  opened  the  meeting,  and  proceeded  to  call 
over  the  names  of  the  representatives.  About 
twelve  were  absent,  mostly  from  indisposition. 
The  name  of  our  late  friend  Joseph  Sturge  ap- 
peared as  a  representative  from  Warwickshire, 
and  the  bereavement  occasioned  by  his  sudden 
decease,  as  also  by  the  deaths  since  the  last 
Yearly  Meeting,  of  John  Yeardley  and  John 
Allen,  was  alluded  to  by  Josiah  Forster.  Joseph 
Thorp  added  the  name  of  Joseph  Eaton,  express- 
ing his  belief  that  of  all  these  dear  friends  it 
might  be  trustfully  said,  "  They  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.    *  * 

The  Clerk  stated  that  a  sealed  letter  was  on 
the  table  directed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  two 
Friends  were  appointed  to  ascertain  its  fitness 
or  unfitness  for  perusal  in  the  meeting.  At 
this  juncture  an  inquiry  was  received  fi-om  the 
women's  meeting  whether  it  was  then  a  suitable 
time  to  receive  the  visit  of  a  woman  Friend  un- 
der religious  concern.  It  was  concluded  to  be 
so,  and  an  answer  sent  to  that  elfect.    *    *  * 

Our  friend  Priscilla  Green,  accompanied  by 
Mary  Nicholson  and  two  other  women  Friends, 
here  entered  the  meeting,  and,  after  a  short 
time  of  silence,  briefly  and  beautifully  addi-esscd 
us.  The  general  purport  of  her  communication 
appeared  to  be  to  direct  our  attention  to  Him 
whom  the  righteous  of  old  could  acknowledge  to 
have  been  their  "  dwelling-place  in  all  genera- 
tions;" and  to  encourage  an  earnest  seeking. 
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I  especially  by  the  young,  for  that  "wisdom  which 
is  from  above,  and  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  '  without 
hypocrisy."  *  *        *  * 

The  answers  to  the  Queries  were  then  pro- 
ceeded with  as  far  as  Cornwall  inclusive;  From 
Bristol  and  Somerset  a  testimony  was  read  re- 
specting Arnee  Frank,  which  elicited  remarks. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  the  meeting  in  the 
afternoon,  the  report  from  the  Committee  of 
Representatives  proposed  Joseph  Thorp  to  be 
continued  as  clerk,  and  Robert  Charleton  and 
Edward  Backhouse,  Jr.,  to  be  assistants  for  the 
present  year,  which  was  cordially  united  with 
by  the  meeting.  The  answers  to  the  Queries 
were  proceeded  with  as  far  as  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex inclusive.  Testimonies  were  read  from 
the  West  Division  of  Cornwall  Monthly  Meet- 
ing respecting  Maria  Fox  and  Lucretia  Crouch ; 
and  from  Guisborough  Monthly  Meeting  re- 
specting Ann  Coning.  Some  brief  remarks  were 
made  on  that  for  SLiria  Fox,  Joseph  Thorp 
characterising  it  as  a  triumphant  testimony. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  sitting,  Josiah  Forster 
spoke  of  the  wants  of  Friends  in  Norway,  in  re- 
gard to  education.  They  are  precluded  from 
sending  their  children  to  the  public  schools  by 
the  use — enforced  in  these — of  the  Lutheran 
Catechism ;  and  their  means  are  not  sufl&cient  to 
give  them  education  elsewhere.  This  statement 
led  to  the  reading  of  an  interesting  paper  from 
friends  of  Newcastle,  which  entered  more  gen- 
erally into  the  circumstances  of  our  Norwegian 
brethren.  It  was  concluded  that  a  subscription 
list  should  be  placed  in  the  Clerk's  office,  where 
Friends  who  inclined  to  become  donors  or  sub- 
scribers to  an  education  fund  were  requested  to 
enter  their  names.  The  meeting  adjourned  at 
about  half-past  six  to  ten  o'clock  next  morning. 

Fifth- day  morning. — On  our  sitting  down 
this  morning,  the  Friends  appointed  yesterday 
to  examine  the  sealed  communication,  reported 
that  it  was  from  a  body  of  seceders  from  the 
Society  in  America.  They  considered  it  un- 
suitable to  be  read  in  the  meeting,  but,  alluding 
as  it  did  to  the  "  Salutation  to  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Friends," — issued  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1857, — they  recommended  that  it  should 
be  verbally  referred  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, to  whom  the  circulation  of  that  document 
had  been  committed.  After  considerable  ex- 
pression of  sentiment — several  Friends  thinking 
it  better  simply  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  the 
communication — the  course  recommended  by 
those  who  had  examined  it  was  adopted. 

Immediately  on  the  disposal  of  this  subject,  we 
had  again  a  visit  from  two  women  Friends,  Chris- 
tine Alsop  and  Sarah  Harris.  The  former  ex- 
pressed a  concern  which  had  rested  on  her  for  an 
increase  of  laborers  in  the  Lord's  harvest — espe- 
cially from  among  our  young  men,  and  her  belief 
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that  we  should,  if  fiiithful,  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
confess  Christ,  not  only  in  conduct  and  conver- 
sation, but  with  the  lip  and  the  tongue.  A 
prayer  was  then  offered  by  Sarah  Harris,  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  address  from  the  same  Friend, 
and  a  very  few  additional  words  from  C.  Alsop; 
the  tenor  of  the  latter  communications  being  to 
direct  the  attention  of  all  who  should  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
for  and  acting  under  the  presidentship  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Lord.  On  the  women  Friends  re- 
tiring, a  testimony  was  read  from  Newcastle 
Monthly  Meeting  respecting  Margaret  Richard- 
son, which  was  followed  by  some  ministerial 
communications  in  connection  with  it.  The 
answers  to  the  Queries  were  then  proceeded  with 
as  far  as  Warwickshire,  &c.,  Quarterly  Meeting; 
when  Samuel  Bowly  addressed  us  in  a  very 
touching  testimony  to  the  Christian  character 
of  our  late  dear  friend  Joseph  Sturge,  a  member 
of  that  Quarterly  Meeting.  S.  B.  spoke  of  the 
constant  sense  of  responsibility  under  which  he 
appeared  to  live  and  act,  and  which  led  him — 
in  a  degree  unusual  for  one  of  his  kindly  feel- 
ings— to  the  honest  avowal  of  his  sentiments, 
whether  in  that  meeting  or  elsewhere,  even 
when  aware  that  to  many  they  would  be  unpal- 
atable. He  also  alluded  to  the  great  care  he 
bestowed  on  the  religious  training  and  instruc- 
tion of  his  children  ;  and  took  occasion,  in  con- 
nection with  this,  to  express  his  belief  that  far 
more  earnestness  was  needed  amongst  us  in  the 
matter  of  family  devotion.  The  Clerk  added  a 
few  words  in  unison  with  what  had  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  Joseph  Sturge.  The  reading  of  a 
long  but  very  interesting  testimony  from  Devon- 
shire House  Monthly  Meeting  respecting  John 
Yeardley  was  then  commenced.  At  its  conclu- 
sion, James  Clark  alluded  to  the  great  value  of 
John  Yeardley's  services  amonst  the  young,  and 
Charles  Tylor  added  a  few  words  in  unison. 

In  the  afternoon  sitting,  the  answers  to  the 
Queries  were  proceeded  with  and  concluded. 
The  answers  from  the  select  meeting,  and  the 
summaries  of  distraints,  furnished  by  each  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  were  then  read.    *       *  * 

The  distraints  reported  this  year  amounted 
to  about  £5,700,  being  three  or  four  hundred 
less  than  last  year.  No  remarks  followed  on 
the  subject,  and  the  Clerk  submitted  that  the 
proper  time  had  arrived  for  a  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  meeting  of  the  state  of  the 
Society,  as  developed  in  the  answers  to  the 
Queries.  *  *  *  * 

One  Friend  thought  the  answers  as  to  a 
growth  in  the  truth  were  encouraging,  and  the 
fewness  of  exceptions  to  the  Query  on  love  was 
also  alluded  to.       *         *  *  * 

Another  believed  the  true  and  adequate  re- 
medy for  the  deficiencies  in  the  answers  to  the 
first  and  other  Queries  would  be  found  in  the 
love  of  Christ.  When  this  love,  flowing  from 
the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  goodness  of 


Grod  and  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  and  sacrifice 
for  us,  dwelt  in  the  heart,  it  would  render  the 
attendance  of  our  meetings  and  other  religious 
duties  a  delight,  and  there  Avould  be  little  need 
of  any  other  incitement  to  them. 

A  Friend  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  subject 
of  the  condition  of  our  youths  after  leaving 
school.  He  was  aware  of  the  great  temptations 
incident  to  such  of  this  class  as  are  in  affluent 
circumstances,  and  believed  they  much  needed 
the  kind  and  Christian  help  of  their  older 
friends;  but  his  remarks  were  particularly  di- 
rected to  those  for  whom  it  is  needful  to  take 
some  kind  of  situation  for  their  support.  These, 
whether  engaged  in  the  farm,  the  shop,  the 
counting  house,  or  the  bank,  he  believed  suffered 
from  the  want  of  sufiicient  recreation.  Their 
period  of  life  was  one  when  it  was  especially  im- 
portant not  to  overtask  the  strength.  Where 
this  was  done,  debility  followed,  both  of  body 
and  mind ;  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that 
after  six  days  of  undue  exertion,  the  following 
one  should  prove  a  time  of  weariness,  and  that 
the  protracted  labors  of  Seventh-day  should  be 
followed  by  drowsiness  at  meeting  on  First-day 
morning.  This  undue  tasking  of  the  powers  in 
youth  was  pernicious  in  another  respect.  It  so 
enfeebled  the  mind,  that  disinclination  was  felt 
for  pursuits  of  a  useful  and  intellectual  charac- 
ter, and  recreation  was  sought  rather  in  those 
which  were  exciting  and  pernicious.  The  Friend 
then  further  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  such  as, 
from  business  considerations,  did  not  make 
adequate  arrangements  for  the  religious  benefit 
of  those  under  their  care,  as  likely  to  prove  a 
stumbling-block  to  their  young  apprentices  or 
assistants. 

On  his  taking  his  seat,  the  Clerk  left  the 
table,  in  order  to  take  the  train  to  Birmingham, 
where  the  remains  of  the  late  Joseph  Sturge 
were  to  be  interred  on  the  following  morning. 
Many  Friends  followed  him,  probably  with  the 
same  intention. 

After  a  short  pause,  the  subject  of  issuing  a 
General  Epistle  this  year  was  considered.  It 
was  concluded  to  do  so,  and  a  Minute  was  read 
referring  its  preparation  to  the  Committee  of 
Representatives. 

From  the  answers  to  the  twelfth  Query,  it  ap- 
pears that  62  individuals  have  joined  the  Society, 
on  the  ground  of  convincement,  since  last  year. 
Of  these,  27  were  in  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  2  were  in  Scotland, 
and  5  in  Ireland.     *      *      *       *  * 

SIxfh-day. — Meetings  for  worship  were,  as 
usual,  held  in  the  morning.  The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing re-assembled  at  4  P.  M.  It  was  proposed  by 
Robert  Charleton  (who  acted  as  clerk  in  Joseph 
Thorp's  absence)  that  the  early  portion  of  the 
sitting  should  be  occupied  by  such  observations 
on  the  state  of  the  Society,  as  want  of  time  might 
I  have  precluded  any  from  making  on  the  pre- 
!  ceding  evening.   Some  expression  followed  from 
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several  Friends,  but  their  remarks  were  mostly 
of  a  general  character  *  ^i;  * 

The  reading  of  the  Epistles  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  was  then  commenced.  There  was  no 
epistle  from  Philadelphia,  but  one  was  received 
from  the  Western  Yearly  Meeting  newly  estab- 
lished. The  subject  of  slavery  was  not  promi- 
nently alluded  to  in  the  Epistles  from  America, 
with  the  exception  of  that  from  New  York,  which 
stated  that  an  address  had  been  presented  to  the 
legislature,  and  that  a  deputation  of  Friends  had 
had  interviews  with  some  of  its  leading  members 
on  the  subject.  ***** 

In  a  postscript  to  the  Epistle  from  Indiana, 
that  Yearly  Meeting  stated  that  under  a  concern 
on  account  of  the  present  state  of  our  Society  in 
America,  it  had  separated  a  Committee  to  unite 
with  any  such  as  might  be  appointed  by  the 
other  American  Yearly  Meetings,  with  the  view 
of  endeavoring  to  promote  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  brotherhood  of  Yearly  Meetings.  This 
postscript  gave  rise  to  many  remarks.  Two 
Friends  thought  that  some  notice  of  it  might  well 
be  taken  by  the  Committee  on  whom  it  would 
devolve  to  answer  this  Epistle.  More  doubt  was 
expressed  on  the  matter  by  others,  and  it  was 
stated  that  two,  at  least,  of  the  American  Yearly 
Meetings  held  since  that  of  Indiana,  had  declined 
to  follow  its  example.  The  Yearly  Meeting  de- 
cided to  give  no  direction  on  the  subject  to  its 
Committee.  The  continued  absence  of  any  com- 
munication from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
was  then  brought  before  our  notice  by  a  Friend, 
who,  though  deeply  feeling  for  the  state  of  that 
meeting,  could  not  see  that  we  could  at  present 
do  any  thing  more  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
the  intercourse.  ***** 

Some  remarks  followed  on  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  a  Friend 
remarking,  that  from  private  communications,  it 
appeared  to  him  to  have  been  set  up  in  a  manner 
and  under  circumstances  which  indicated  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Divine  blessino^.  It  was  stated  that 
a  paragraph  on  the  subject  would  appear  in  the 
report  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  which  re- 
port it  had  been  intended  to  read  before  sepa- 
rating. It  was  now,  however,  too  late  to  allow 
of  this;  and  it  was  decided  to  adjourn  to  eleven 
on  Seventh-day  morning. 

The  large  Committee  met  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  and  appointed  sub-committees  for  the 
preparation  of  answers  to  the  Epistle  from  Ire- 
land, and  to  those  from  America. 

(To  be  oontinueil.) 


Carlyle  says,  "  men  do  less  than  they  ought, 
unless  they  do  all  that  they  can." 

Content : — 

Let  this  plain  t]ioup;ht  those  ingrates  strike, 
Wlio  still,  though  blest,  new  blessings  crave  ; 

That  we  may  all  have  what  we  like, 
Simply  by  liking  what  we  have. 
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LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  MINISTERS  AND 
ELDllRS. 

The  gathering  of  this  body  seemed  rather 
smaller  as  to  numbers,  than  in  some  by- past  years ; 
and  the  only  stranger  in  the  ministry  present  was 
our  friend  Susan  Howland. 

After  a  considerable  time  of  solemn  silence,  a 
Friend  was  engaged  in  supplication,  that  the  pre- 
cious covering  under  which  the  meeting  had  com- 
menced, evidencing  the  Divine  presence  to  be 
with  us,  might  continue  through  the  remainder 
of  the  sittings,  and  craving  the  Divine  blessing 
on  all.  Another  Friend  soon  afterwards  was 
also  engaged  in  prayer. 

The  Answers  to  the  Queries  appropriate  to  this 
portion  of  the  Society  were  gone  through  at  this 
sitting  ;  and  many  instructive  and  valuable  re- 
marks were  made  upon  them  by  a  number  of 
Friends,  which  seemed  to  have  a  cementing  and 
encouraging  effect;  whilst  at  the  same  time  a 
sense  prevailed  as  to  the  comparatively  moderate 
extent  of  efforts  for  "  the  spreadiugof  the  Truth  ;" 
in  connection  with  which,  the  Scripture  declara- 
tion was  impressively  adverted  to: — "  Thou  hast 
given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear  Thee,  that  it 
might  be  displayed  because  of  the  Truth." 

Adjourned  near  two,  to  half-past  four. 

Second-day  afternoon. — Soon  after  assembling, 
Susan  Howland,  in  a  brief,  but  interesting  com- 
munication,informed  the  meeting  that  the  religious 
service  to  which  she  had  believed  herself  called, 
and  for  which  New  England  Meeting  had  libera- 
ted her,  was  nearly  accomplished ;  and  after  re- 
counting her  labors,  and  her  havingbeen  favored 
to  visit  all  the  meetings  of  Friends  and  those 
professing  with  them,  and  mostly  also  in  their 
houses,  both  in  the  meetings  constituting  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  and  similar  parties 
ou  the  continent  of  Europe,  she  could  now  re- 
verently adopt  ihe  language  : — "Return  unto  thy 
rest,  0  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bounti- 
fully with  thee."  Considerable  expression  of 
sentiment  followed,  in  appreciation  of  her  service, 
and,  in  particular,  how  acceptable  had  been  her 
extensive  engagement  in  the  visiting  of  families; 
as  also  her  diligence  and  faithfulness,  and  her  ex- 
emplary walk  while  in  this  country.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  return  certificate 
for  Susan  Howland,  and  bring  it  to  a  future  sit- 
ting. 

The  case  of  John  Yeardley  next  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  meeting;  this  dear  Friend  hav- 
ing, at  last  Yearly  Meeting,  been  liberated  for 
religious  service  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the 
Armenian  churches  there,  inconection  with  which 
the  minute,  &c.,  of  last  year  was  read.  A  very 
interesting  letter  from  a  missionary  in  Constanti- 
nople was  read,  telling  of  his  excellent  services, 
and  messages  among  them.  Many  testimonies 
were  borne  by  Friends  to  his  devotedness  and 
faithfulness,  even  to  the  laying  down  of  his  life, 
if  so  permitted,  whilst  abroad ;  and  his  eventual 
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return,  as  it  were,  to  close  his  days  so  soon  after 
his  arrival,  was  adverted  to  with  much  feeling. 

The  sitting  concluded  after  prayer  had  been 
ofiFered. 

Adjourned  till  ten  to-morrow  morning. 

Tliu-d-dai/,  nth  of  bfh  month. — A  large  por- 
tion of  the  time  was  occupied  after  the  opening 
of  the  meeting  this  morning,  in  further  remarks 
on  the  labors  and  character  of  John  Yeardley. 

Priscilla  G-reen  then  gave,  on  returning  her 
certificate,  a  detailed  account  of  her  religious 
service  in  America,  from  the  time  of  landing 
there  until  her  departure.  It  was  interesting  to 
be  informed  of  the  openness  with  which  she  and 
her  companion  had  been  received  by  numbers  of 
the  body  termed  "  Hicksites,"  wherever  they 
went.  In  some  places,  meetings  were  appointed 
specially  for  these  parties,  and  great  tenderness 
of  spirit  was  manifested  by  some  of  the  younger 
class  in  particular.  Priscilla  Green  acknowledged, 
that  through  weakness  of  body  and  mental  dis- 
couragement at  times,  she  had  been  helped  to 
her  own  grateful  admiration  ;  and  that  strength 
had,  invaiiably,  been  vouchsafed  in  the  needful 
time.  Her  cup  seemed  to  run  over  with  the 
feeling  of  thankfulness,  for  the  merciful  Divine 
condescension  extended  to  her  tribulated  mind. 

Mary  Nicholson,  in  a  more  brief,  but  equally 
impressive  communication,  followed  ;  fully  uniting 
in  what  had  been  expressed  by  Priscilla  Green  in 
regard  to  the  feeling  manifesto  1  by  the  "  Hick- 
sites,"  observing  that  "  the  sceptre  of  love" 
seemed  largely  extended  towards  those  of  that  de- 
scription. 

It  appeared  that  the  service  ot  these  Friends  in- 
cluded no  small  proportion  of  engagement  in 
visits  to  the  families,  as  well  as  to  many  not  in 
membership.  Several  Yearly  Meetings  they  at- 
tended twice,  and  the  return  certificates  given 
them  were  of  a  cordially  affectionate  character. 
The  unity  and  sympathy  of  the  meeting  towards 
our  returned  Friends  were  largely  expressed,  and 
a  very  appropriate  minute  was  read  by  the 
clerk,  embodying  the  substance  of  these  commu- 
nications ;  the  reading  of  which  summary  brought 
much  fresh  feeling  over  the  meeting. 

When  this  business  was  disposed  of,  the  pros- 
pect of  future  labor,  as  expressed  in  recent  letters 
from  Robert  and  Sarah  Lindsey,  was  brought 
into  notice  by  a  verbal  communication  from  the 
Meeting  for  Sufi^erings.  These  dear  Friends  are 
yet,  or  rather  were  when  they  wrote,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  were  about  to  sail  to  California, 
and  thence  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  On  their 
return  home,  they  would  probably  visit  some  of 
those  places  in  Australia  where  Robert  Lindsey 
had  been  before,  where  there  are  numbers  long- 
ing to  see  him  again.  A  short  minute  was  drawn 
up,  to  be  sent  to  Robert  and  Sarah  Lindsey,  ex- 
pressive of  the  continued  sympathy  and  kind  re- 
membrance of  them  by  Friends  in  this  their  col- 
lective capacity,  as  well  as  by  many  individuals; 
which,  it  is  believed,  may  tend  to  encourage  them 
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when  far  separated  from  any  under  our  name  in 
foreign  parts. — Adjourned  to  such  time  as  the 
Yearly  Meeting  may  appoint. 
The  three  sittings  have  been  remarkable  through- 
out for  a  flow  of  harmony,  and  a  chaste  liberty  of 
expression,  both  in  testimony  and  supplication, 
which,  together  with  the  sense  of  much  solemni- 
ty, seemed  to  evidence  that  they  were  indeed 
very  precious  seasons  of  Divine  favor,  and  calling 
for  heartfelt  gratitude. 

The  concluding  sitting  took  place  on  Seventh- 
day  morning,  the  28th  in  somewhat  reduced  num- 
ber. Our  friend  Susan  Howland,  was  engaged 
at  some  length  in  religious  communication, 
and  found  liberty  for  such  expression  as  was  ap- 
propriate to  a  concluding  opportunity.  In  what 
was  afterwards  expressed  by  several  Friends,  re- 
marks and  exhortation,  suited  to  the  members  of 
this  meeting  in  their  respective  stations,  were 
more  fully  offered  than  we  have  observed  in  some 
former  years. 

Our  Friend  Susan  Howland's  return  certificate 
— not  overlooking  the  acceptable  company  of  her 
sister,  Lydia  Congdon,  whilst  with  her — was  full 
and  cordial. 

As  in  the  preceding  sittings,  the  same  chaste 
freedom  of  utterance,  with  several  ofi"erings  in 
prayer,  tended  to  mutual  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment; and  the  concluding  minute  well  embodied 
that  acknowledgment  of  Divine  favor  which  had 
been  sensibly  felt  throughout. — British  Friend. 


LOSS  OP  APPETITE  IN  SPRING. 
The  decline  of  appetite  in  spring  is  not  the 
symptom,  or  the  effect  of  disease  ;  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  wise  forethought  of  a  sleepless  instinct 
which  puts  out  its  blind  feelers  ahead  to  clear 
away  danger.  Instinct,  that  wonderful,  impal- 
pable thing,  the  agent  of  Almighty  power,  the 
instrument  of  love  Divine  ;  its  lesson  is  that  the 
body  does  not  require  so  much  food,  hence  the 
desire  for  it  is  taken  away  ;  and  if  men  could  only 
be  induced  to  read  that  lesson  aright,  to  practice  it 
by  simply  eating  according  to  the  appetite,  by 
not  going  to  the  table  if  they  did  not  "  feel  like 
taking  anything"  and  then  resolutely  wait  until 
the  next  meal,  and  at  no  time  eating  an  atom, 
unless  there  were  a  decided  desire  for  it, — if 
such  a  course  were  judiciously  pursued,  the  spring 
time  would  be  to  us  a  waking  up  to  newness  of 
life  as  it  is  to  the  vegetable  world.  But  instead 
of  thus  co-operating  with  our  instincts,  "  we 
take  something,"  bitters,  pills,  anything  that 
anybody  advises  as  good  for  "  whetting  up  the 
appetite." 

It  acts  like  a  charm,  we  speak  loudly  in  its 
praise,  and  a  dozen  more  are  induced  to  follow 
the  example.  But  soon  the  bubble  bursts.  Na- 
ture was  only  drugged,  her  voice  was  hushed 
only  to  wake  up  a  little  later  to  find  her  ward 
prostrated  by  serious,  and  as  to  old  persons  often 
fatal  sickness.    To  avoid  spring  diseases,  then, 
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abate  the  amount  of  food  eaten  at  least  one-third 
and  work  or  exercise  with  a  proportionate  delib- 
eration.— Dr.  Hall 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  25,  1859. 


London  Yearly  Meeting. — We  copy  this 
week,  from  the  British  Friend  and  the  London 
Friend,  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in  London, 
and  some  extracts  from  an  extended  Report  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  It  may  be  observed  that 
although  a  difference  of  sentiment  existed  in  re- 
gard to  the  expediency  of  certain  proposed  disci- 
plinary changes,  the  discussions,  with  slight  ex- 
ception, were  marked  by  true  Christian  charity 
and  forbearance  J  and  both  public  and  private 
statements  agree  that  the  meeting  was  favored  to 
consider  the  various  important  subjects  which 
came  before  it,  in  much  harmony,  and  to  experi- 
ence from  time  to  time,  the  prevalence  of  the 
love  of  Christ. 

The  change  in  the  Marriage  Regulations,  as  it 
was  introduced  in  the  proposition  from  York  Quar- 
terly Meeting  last  year,  and  subsequently  recom- 
mended by  the  London  Conference,  was  adopted 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  direction  was  given 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain such  an  alteration  in  the  existing  Marriage 
Act,  and  to  frame  such  other  regulations  as  the 
change  rendered  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  proposed  omission  of  the  last  clause  of  the 
Fourth  Query  was  again  very  fully  and  deliber- 
ately considered,  and  while  it  was  clear  that  the 
preponderating  feeling  was  in  favor  of  adopting 
the  Report  of  the  Conference,  yet  inasmuch  as 
many  estimable  Friends  continued  to  dissent,  and 
the  Committee  re-appointed  last  year  to  consider 
if  any  alteration  was  desirable  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  conducting  the  business  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  recommended  a  general  revision  of  the 
Queries,  which  was  agreed  to,  the  subject  was, 
with  much  unanimity,  referred  to  that  Commit- 
tee. It  was  also  decided  that  the  women's  Que- 
ries and  those  of  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  should  be  included  in  the  revision,  and 
that  the  Committee  f-hould  be  at  liberty  to  pro- 
pose any  change  in,  or  addition  to,  the  Advices, 
which  might  be  rendered  desirable  in  consequence 
of  the  revision  of  the  Queries. 


After  alluding  to  some  variety  of  sentiment  in 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  relation  to  the  expedien- 
cy of  certain  measures,  a  beloved  Friend  writes, 
in  a  private  letter,  "  We  were  favored  to  see  a 
large,  united  body,  earnest  for  the  support  of  gen- 
uine Christianity,  unadulterated  by  the  sins  of 
Rome,  and  the  short-coming  of  Luther.  The 
Ministry  also  was  sound  and  edifying,  with  some 
hopeful  young  ministers,  so  that  I  could  unite 
with  some  of  the  fathers,  in  saying,  after  the 
meeting  was  over,  "  well,  I  am  much  less  fearful 
than  when  we  met  together ;  I  believe  we  have 
left  things  much  better  than  we  found  them." 

It  is  also  satisfactory  to  find  the  editors  of  the 
British  Friend  expressing  themselves  very  much 
inclined  to  unite  in  sentiment  with  their  valued 
Friend,  the  Clerk,  in  his  hopeful  view  regarding 
the  state  of  Society,  as  expressed  in  his  remarks 
when  about  to  read  the  concluding  minute  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting. 


New  England  Yearly  Meeting. — W  e 
have  not  yet  received  a  particular  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting,  which  opened  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  closed  Fifth-day 
evening  the  16th.  We  learn,  however,  that  the 
meeting  was  considered  to  be  of  more  than  usual 
comfort  and  edification.  There  was  throughout 
a  most  harmonious  exercise,  and  the  young  peo- 
ple appeared  to  be  much  interested.  A  Friend 
who  attended  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  describes  them  as  very  remarkable  sea- 
sons. He  thought  they  had  manifest  tokens  of 
Divine  regard,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  truth  had 
plainly  guided  them  in  judgment. 


Return  of  Susan  Rowland. — We  learn 
that  our  dear  friend  Susan  Rowland  arrived  in 
good  health,  at  Boston,  from  Liverpool,  in  the 
steamship  Europa,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th 
inst..  and  reached  Newport  in  the  evening.  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  being  then  in  session, 
she  returned  the  certificate  granted  her  for  the 
religious  service  in  which  she  has  been  engaged. 
She  has  visited  all  the  Meetings  of  Friends  con- 
stituting the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  and  al- 
so the  meetings  of  those  professing  with  us  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  this, 
she  has  been  favored  to  perform  the  service, 
never,  we  believe,  before  attempted,  of  a  visit  to 
all  the  families  of  Friends,  and  those  professing 
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with  them  in  England,  embracing  nearly  6000 
visits.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in  London, 
which  furnished  her  with  a  '•'  full  and  cordial " 
return  certificate,  that  she  could  reverently  adopt 
the  language,  "  Return  unto  thy  rest,  0,  my 
soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with 
thee,"  and  that  her  friends  appreciated  her  ser- 
vices, expressing,  in  particular,  how  acceptable 
had  been  her  extensive  engagement  in  the  visit- 
ing of  families. 


Mareied,  on  the  13th  of  4th  month,  at  Centre 
Meeting,  Johnson  Coiinty,  Iowa,  John  W.  Cook,  son 
of  Edward  C.  and  Lois  Cook,  to  Millie  C,  daughter 
of  Isaiah  and  Nancy  Stanley,  all  of  that  County. 


HAVERFORD  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will 
be  held  at  Haverford  College,  on  Third  day,  7th  mo., 
12th,  1859. 

The  business  meeting  commences  at  4  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  and  the  public  meeting,  at  which  an  address  will 
be  delivered  by  Charles  Taber,  of  iSfew  Bedford,  at  7 
P.  M. 

Trains  from  Philadelphia,  stopping  at  Haverford 
Station,  leave  the  depot,  at  Eleventh  and  Market  Sts. 
at  7.15  and  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  2  and  4.30,  P.  M. 
Returning,  leave  the  College  at  8.40,  P.  M. 

All  ex-students  and  friends  of  the  Institution  are 
invited  to  attend  the  public  meeting. 

D.  Scull,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

RE-UNION  OF  THE  ALUMNI  OF  THE  FRIENDS' 
SCHOOL  AT  PROVIDENCE. 

The  meeting  of  the  old  scholars  of  the  Friends' 
School  at  Providence,  held  at  Newport  on  Second- 
day,  the  1.3th  inst.,  was  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  delightful  assemblages  in  which  we 
have  ever  participated.  This  sterling  institution 
has  now  been  permanently  established  for  forty 
years,  and  it  is  estimated  that  during  that  period 
some  forty-fiye  hundred  pupils  have  enjoyed  its 
instructions.  The  first  Yearly  Meeting  School 
in  New  England  was  opened  at  Portsmouth,  on 
Rhode  Island,  in  1784,  and  continued  in  opera- 
tion for  four  years,  but  was  "  discontinued  for 
want  of  adequate  income."  In  1814  Moses 
Brown,  a  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  Ports- 
mouth School,  and  from  that  time  a  warm  and 
untiring  advocate  of  the  permanent  establishment 
of  such  an  institution,  gave  the  Yearly  Meeting 
a  lot  of  land  containing  about  forty-three  acres 
in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  presenting  a 
healthy  and  agreeable  site  for  the  buildings  re- 
quired. Subscriptions  were  taken  up  with  such 
saccess  that  a  house  was  built,  and  the  school 
actually  opened  on  the  first  of  the  year  1819. 
Among  the  many  liberal  benefactors  of  the  Insti- 
tution, honorable  mention  should  be  made  of 


Obadiah  Brown,  the  son  of  Moses,  who,  besides 
many  other  large  donations,  bequeathed  to  its 
funds  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

From  its  first  foundation,  the  upward  progress 
of  the  Institution  has  been  nearly  uniform,  and 
it  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  in  all 
respects  one  of  the  best  schools  in  New  England. 
It  has  enjoyed  the  services  of  many  eminent  and 
accomplished  teachers,  among  whom  it  may  not 
be  invidious  to  mention  Dr.  John  Griscom, 
afterwards  Professor  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  Moses  A.  Cartland.  That  the  labors 
of  its  founders  and  its  officers  have  been  blessed 
in  their  results  upon  the  minds  and  characters 
of  its  pupils,  new  evidence,  if  it  were  needed, 
was  afforded  abundantly  by  the  recent  convention, 
i  The  men  and  women  who  assembled  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  pay  homage  to  their  Alma 
Mater,  were  children  of  whom  any  institution 
of  learning  might  well  be  proud. 

The  convention  held  two  sessions,  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening,  in  Aquidneck  Hall,  and  was 
attended  by  at  least  one  thousand  persons.  Dr. 
PlinyEarle,of  Leicester,  Mass.,  presided  in  a  most 
felicitous  manner.  Letters  were  read  from  Moses 
A.  Cartland  and  Samuel  J.  Gummere,  former 
teachers  of  the  school.  Addresses  full  of  feeling, 
and  characterized  by  wit,  and  sense,  and  heart, 
were  made  by  twenty  old  teachers  and  students, 
many  of  them  eminent  in  the  church  and  in 
the  State.  Contributions  in  verse,  both  serious 
and  sportive,  were  offered  by  three  graduates. 
Several  of  the  speakers  were  not  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends;  but  they  evinced  an  attach- 
ment for  many  of  our  peculiar  principles  which 
was  imbibed  at  the  school,  and  of  which  some  of 
them  have  given  good  evidence  in  the  battlefield 
of  life.  They  exemplify  the  wisdom  of  the^liberal 
provision  made  by  the  judicious  and  worthy 
Friends  who  founded  the  Institution,  by  which 
its  doors  have  from  the  first  been  open  to  mem- 
bers of  other  communions  than  our  own.  The 
speeches  were  marked  by  their  high  tone,  their 
excellence,  and  their  variety ;  and  the  amount 
of  ability  of  various  kinds  which  they  displayed 
was  very  striking.  No  report  would  do  justice 
to  the  interest  of  the  proceedings.  The  gravity 
of  age  and  the  vivacity  of  youth  were  happily 
blended,  and  all  the  proceedings  were  conducted 
"  decently  and  in  order."  The  desire  seemed  to 
be  general  that  it  might  be  profitable  to  us  all  to 
look  back  to  the  days  of  our  childhood,  and 
seriously  ask  ourselves  how  far  we  have  been 
faithful  to  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  it  was 
then  our  privilege  to  receive.  It  was  also  felt 
that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Institu- 
tion from  which  we  received  our  early  instruc- 
tion, which  can  only  be  paid  by  our  contributing 
to  extend  and  perpetuate  her  usefulness.  The 
preamble  and  resolution  reported  by  the  business 
committee,  of  which  Charles  Taber  of  New  Bed- 
ford was  chairman,  happily  illustrate  the  spirit 
which  actuated  the  meeting.They  are  as  follows  : 
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"Whereas,  We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  our 
feelings  of  indebtedness  to  those  departed  worthies, 
by  whose  liberality  and  wisdom  the  institution 
at  which  we  were  educated  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed ;  and 

"Whereas,  We  remember,  with  regard,  our  early 
Teachers,  and  those  venerable  Friends,  (some  of 
them  no  longer  living, )  whose  disinterested  labors 
and  conscientious  care  contributed  so  much  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  designs  of  the  founders,  as  well  as 
to  our  own  comfort  and  improvement ;  and 

"  Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  capacities  of  the 
School  as  an  agent  for  good,  and  the  benefits  result- 
ing therefrom,  are  destined  to  increase  in  the  natural 
development  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Institu- 
tion was  founded ;  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  former  students  of  'New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School, '  do  hereby 
organize  an  'Alumni  Association,'  on  the  basis  of 
our  good  feeling  for  each  other,  and  of  our  early 
friendships,  and  our  desire  to  promote  the  dignity, 
the  interests  and  the  purposes  of  the  institution." 

Alumnus. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  PEACE  SOCIETY 
IN  LONDON. 

The  forty-third  anniversary  of  the  Peace  So- 
ciety was  held  at  Finsbury  Chapel,  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th  of  Fifth  month.  Owing  to  the  re- 
cent lamented  decease  of  Joseph  Sturge,  Joseph 
Pease  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  large  edifice 
was  quite  full. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  he  felt  deeply  the  solemn  occasion  of  placing 
himself  in  the  chair.  It  was  but  three  days  ago 
that  he  transmitted  to  the  Vice-President  of  this 
Society  the  announcement  that  his  late  friend 
Joseph  Sturge  would  that  night,  and  at  that 
time,  occupy  the  chair.  In  being  required  by 
their  Committee  to  take  the  place  of  that  gentle- 
man, he  felt  it  was  almost  impossible.  J  oseph 
Sturge  was  his  friend ;  he  honored  him  ;  but  he 
had  put  on'  immortality.  Why  did  he  say  this  ? 
It  was  but  comparatively  a  few  days  ago,  when 
on  the  last  journey  which  their  friend  made,  ap- 
parently feeling  the  sinking  of  his  vital  powers, 
there  was  about  him  an  air  of  Christian,  child- 
like simplicity,  which,  combined  with  his  previous 
character  as  a  peace-maker,  who  was  specially 
promised  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  evidence 
that  he  was  ripening  for  the  everlasting  company 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  the  eternal  king- 
dom of  the  God  of  Peace.  This  was  the  com- 
fort of  his  surviving  friends  and  admirers, 
and  it  should  be  an  incentive  to  their  own  ex- 
ertions. On  all  occasions  like  the  present  it  was 
their  duty  to  consider  what  they  were  met  to  do, 
and  what  they  were.  If  it  was  presumed  that 
they  were  met  there  to  canvass  the  merits  of  the 
contest  on  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  were 
entered,  he  for  one  should  not  have  been  there. 
If  they  were  met  to  draw  distinctions  between 
the  nations  asking  their  freedom,  and  subordi- 
nate princes  begging  to  be  preserved  in  their 
absolutism,  he  would  not  have  been  there.  What 


they  had  to  do  was  to  ask  their  Committee  what 
they  had  done  in  the  past  year  in  propagating 
those  great  and  sacred  principles  of  permanent 
and  universal  peace  which,  he  trusted,  every  one 
within  these  walls  was  prepared  to  support.  He 
had  always  been  careful  on  such  occasions,  for 
he  fully  recognized  what  was  incumbent  on  a 
true  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  which  re- 
quired that  every  man  should  fully  embrace  and 
believe  the  principles  of  it  himself,  as  to  the 
wrong  of  all  war.  He  hoped  they  would  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  earnest  and  zealous  la- 
bors of  the  Society,  that  the  young  would  be 
animated,  that  the  Committee  would  feel  renew- 
ed confidence,  and  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  friends,  the  cause  of  true  Christian  peace 
would  be  found  to  progress,  and  that  they  would 
soon  see  the  day — in  which  many  of  them  so 
firmly  believed — when  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  should  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace. 

Samuel  Bowly,  of  Gloucester,  in  rising  to  move 
the  first  resolution,  said  he  never  came  on  a  plat- 
form with  such  feelings  as  he  did  that  evening. 
He  felt  almost  as  if  lie  were  unable  to  speak, 
because  he  had  to  speak  of  a  subject  which  was 
very  near  to  his  heart.    He  had  lost  one  of  his 
personal  friends,  and  the  world  had  lost  one  of 
its  most  noble  Christian  philanthropists.  They 
had  lost  a  great  man ;  not  a  man  of  very  great 
intellect  or  ability,  but  a  great  man,  nevertheless, 
whose  greatness  was  in  his  goodness.    He  had 
known  him  long,  and  worked  with  him  in  various 
philanthropic  undertakings ;  and  he  never  met 
with  a  more  unselfish  man.    But  it  was  not  for 
them  to  eulogise  their  dear  departed  friend,  for 
perhaps  there  was  nothing  for  which  he  himself 
would  have  shown  so  much  dislike ;  but  he  felt 
it  right  to  uphold  to  their  young  people  the 
power  of  grace  that  made  him  (Joseph  Sturge) 
what  he  was.    He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  he 
received  from  his  dear  son  to  announce  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  it  was  his  privilege  to  sit  and  talk 
with  him  within  twelve  hours  of  his  departure 
from  this  world,  and  he  would  long  remember 
with  unspeakable  comfort  the  moments  during 
which  they  conversed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Peace  Society  meeting.    To  see  Joseph  Sturge 
and  his  children,  was  a  picture  of  domestic  hap- 
piness! but  when  he  looked  on  Europe,  and  the 
state  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  and  thought 
how  domestic  happiness  over  the  land  would 
be  destroyed,  his  heart  sunk  within  him,  and  he 
could  only  offer  up  his  fervent  prayer  to  God 
that  He  might  avert  so  terrible  a  calamity.  He 
stood  before  them  not  to  make  a  speech,  but  to 
bear  testimony  to  an  honored  friend ;  and  he 
could  not  do  so  without  proclaiming  the  wish  of 
that  friend's  heart,  that,  as  he  felt  his  power  de- 
clining, some  of  those  young  people  he  (Samuel 
Bowly)  beheld  around  him  might  rise  up  and 
carry  on  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged.   The  mantle  of  Joseph  Sturge  had  fallen, 
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and  he  called  on  those  young  people  present  to  take 
it  up.  Let  them  not  envy  the  honors  of  military 
men,  but  let  them  envy  a  higher  and  a  greater 
honor,  and  he  confessed  he  should  wish  one  no 
greater  than  the  heartfelt  tears  that  would  he 
shed  over  the  grave  of  Joseph  Sturge.  But  his 
feelings  were  too  great  for  him  to  enlai-ge,  and 
he  would  therefore  simply  close  by  reading  the 
resolution  that  had  been  put  into  his  hands : — 

"  That  this  meeting  has  learned  with  profound 
sorrow  and  regret  the  sudden  decease  of  their 
honored  and  beloved  friend,  Joseph  Sturge, 
President  of  the  Peace  Society.  While  record- 
ing their  deep  sense  of  the  singular  excellence 
and  beauty  of  his  life  and  character,  and  their 
high  appreciation  of  his  eminent  and  extensive 
usefulness  in  the  service  of  God  and  man ;  and, 
whilst  most  painfully  conscious  of  the  irreparable 
loss  they  have  sustained  in  the  withdrawal  from 
among  them  of  his  wisdom  in  council  and  his 
energy  in  action,  they  desire  to  bow  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  Providence,  and  to  de- 
rive from  this  solemn  event  an  additional  stimulus 
to  diligence  and  devotedness  in  the  promotion 
of  that  hallowed  cause  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  among  men,  to  which  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  life,  labors  and  talents  was  habitually  con- 
secrated." 

R.  Charleton,  of  Bristol,  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion. He  would  feel  it  quite  impossible  to  say 
more  than  just  a  word  or  two,  after  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  last  speaker.  He  had  scarce- 
ly ever  been  more  deeply  conscious  of  a  feeling 
of  bereavement  and  loss  than  the  day  before 
yesterday,  when  he  heard  of  the  removal  of  their 
departed  friend.  For  many  years  it  had  been 
his  privilege  to  enjoy  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Joseph  Sturge,  and  he  esteemed  it  a  matter  of 
much  thankfulness  that  he  should  have  been 
permitted  to  be  so  often  with  him.  He  might 
remark  that  what  had  impressed  him  long  and 
very  much  respecting  Joseph  Sturge,  was  not 
only  the  earnestness  and  zeal  to  which  reference 
had  been  made,  but  so  much  Christian  modesty 
and  humility,  and  an  entire  absence  of  everything 
like  self-seeking.  He  was  a  sincere,  earnest  and 
humble  Christian ;  and,  therefore,  much  as  they 
might  mourn  his  loss,  as  it  regarded  themselves 
and  the  cause  they  were  met  to  promote,  they 
could  not  doubt  that  through  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  their  Redeemer,  in  whom  all  his 
hopes  were  founded,  he  had  been  permitted  to 
enter  into  perfect  and  eternal  happiness. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  second  resolution,  as  follows,  was  adopt- 
ed :— 

"  That  this  meeting  cannot  but  regard  the  war 
that  has  just  broken  forth  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
between  three  professedly  Christian  nations,  as  a 
reproach  to  civilization  and  a  scandal  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  while  acknowledging  with  gratitude 
the  strenuous  and  prolonged  eiforts  made  by  our 
own  Grovernment  to  adjust  the  matter  in  dispute 


I  by  mediation,  records  its  solemn  conviction,  in 
accordance  with  that  already  so  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  country,  that  it  is  both  the  interest 
and  duty  of  England  to  observe  a  strict  policy  of 
non-intervention,  and  to  abstain,  not  merely  from 
overt  and  immediate  acts  of  war,  but  from  all 
entangling  engagements  and  alliances  which  may 
endanger  our  being  ultimately  involved  in  the 
conflict,  and  from  such  menacing  demonstrations 
of  force  as  must  tend,  by  simulating  warlike 
passions  at  home,  and  exciting  suspicion  and 
animosity  abroad,  to  bring  about  the  very  evil 
which  the  nation  so  earnestly  and  unanimously 
deprecates." 

George  Thompson,  who  rose  to  move  the  next 
resolution,  prefaced  his  remarks  by  an  allusion  to 
his  recent  severe  illness,  which,  although  it  left 
him  in  a  serious  condition,  still  allowed  a  large 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  energy,  even 
greater  than  he  ever  anticipated,  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  say  that  this  was  not  all :  the  death  of  his 
friend  Joseph  Sturge  was  a  heavy  blow.  Were 
he  only  addressing  those  immediately  around 
him  on  the  platform,  he  would  not  dilate  on  his 
long  and  saint-like  career,  but  there  must  be 
others  who  knew  less  of  Joseph  Sturge's  labors. 
It  was  twenty-nine  years  since  he  (George  Thomp- 
son) was  first  associated  with  him,  and  assisted  by 
him  in  the  advocacy  of  the  cause  to  the  advance- 
ment of  which  Joseph  Sturge  labored  and  died, 
and  in  which  he  was  crowned  with  glory,  honor 
and  immortality.  If  he  (George  Thompson)  was 
with  him  when  the  nation  demanded  that  men 
should  be  free,  he  also  was  with  him  when  he 
asserted  that  food  should  be  free.  When  the 
unenfranchised  demanded  their  rights,  then  also 
Joseph  Sturge  was  with  them  to  show  that  that 
philanthropy  which  was  exerted  on  behalf  of  the 
physically  enslaved  could  also  reach  the  politi- 
cally enslaved.  They  all  knew  it  was  not  his 
^ George  Thompson's)  plan  to  flatter  the  living, 
or  to  canonise  the  dead ;  but  when  a  man  lived 
for  mankind  he  ought  also  to  have  the  gratitude 
of  mankind.  Like  his  illustrious  prototype 
Howard,  Joseph  Sturge  had  traversed  continents 
and  navigated  seas  in  the  interest  of  mankind, 
and  when  the  world  mourned  his  loss,  his  friends 
need  not  be  niggardly  in  their  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  memory.  But  he  was  gone.  Amongst 
the  emancipated  slaves  of  the  various  countries, 
among  the  Bands  of  Hope  in  England,  aye,  in 
the  hovels  of  the  Finlander,  from  every  country 
where  suffering  could  be  sympathized  with  or 
relieved,  there  would  be  an  echo  of  the  voice 
they  were  uttering  of  lamentation  and  mourning 
that  so  good  a  man  had  been  removed. 
The  resolution  he  had  to  move  was  : — 
"  That  this  meeting  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in 
the  deplorable  events  by  which  Europe  is  now 
distracted,  a  solemn  and  instructive  illustration 
and  confirmation  of  the  views  always  held  and 
promulgated  by  the  Peace  Society,  as  to  the  im- 
policy and  danger  of  great  standing  armaments, 
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the  maintenance  of  which  has  grown  into  a  sys- 
tem of  chronic  rivalry  between  the  professedly 
Christian  powers  of  Europe.  This  meeting  is 
of  opinion  that  the  peace  of  Europe  has  been 
sacrificed,  and  the  nations  exposed  to  all  the 
horrors  of  a  desolating  and  sanguinary  war, — 
not  because  of  political  difficulties,  incapable  of 
pacific  solution,  but  because  of  the  existence  of 
those  vast  armaments,  continually  thrust  forward 
by  rival  dynasties  to  threaten  and  coerce  each 
other;  to  obstruct  and  counteract  diplomacy;  and 
to  claim  ultimately  for  the  umpirage  of  brute  force 
a  result  which  could  only  be  satisfactorily  obtain- 
ed under  the  guidance  of  reason,  forbearance  and 
conscience." 

Edmund  Fry  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
put  and  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated 
the  proceedings. — Herald  of  Peace. 


THE  slaveholders'  CONVENTION  AT  BALTI- 
MORE. 

Baltimore,  June  9. 

The  Maryland  Convention,  to  consider  the 
question  as  to  the  best  means  of  regulating  the 
free  negro  population,  met  again  this  morning. 
The  hall  was  crowded,  and  much  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  proceedings. 

James  Alfred  Pearce,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Kesolutions,  submitted  the  report  and 
resolutions  of  the  majority. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  report 
and  resolutions  submitted  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee : — 

They  state  that  a  number  of  resolutions  were 
submitted  to  them  by  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, all  of  which  they  considered  and  discussed 
as  carefully  as  the  time  allowed.  Two  subjects 
of  primary  importance  occupied  most  of  the 
committee's  time.  These  were  the  proposed  ex- 
pulsion from  Maryland  of  free  negroes,  now  re- 
siding in  the  State,  and  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  in  1831,  of  placing  restraints 
upon  manumission,  and  the  necessity  of  additional 
legislation  to  give  vitality  and  vigor  to  the  law 
of  that  year;  which,  probably  from  the  imper- 
fection of  its  details,  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  the  questions,  the 
committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
highly  inexpedient  to  undertake  any  measure  for 
the  general  removal  of  the  free  black  population 
from  the  State,  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
State,  and  of  that  class  of  people  too,  require 
only  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes  on  this  sub- 
ject already  existing,  and  of  such  additional  laws 
as  seem  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  former  Legislatures,  and  make  these  peo- 
ple orderly,  industrious  and  productive. 

By  the  last  census,  this  class  of  the  population 
numbered  about  74,000.  Within  the  last  nine 
years,  it  is  estimated  that  by  natural  causes  and 
manumissions  the  number  had  reached  over 
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80,000.  The  existence  of  so  large  a  number  of 
blacks  in  the  midst  of  a  slaveholding  State  is 
believed  to  be  of  itself  an  evil,  and  this  evil  is 
readily  perceived  to  be  greater  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  portion  of  them  are  idle,  vicious 
and  unproductive. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  them,  and  their  removal  would,  as 
the  committee  believe,  be  a  far  greater  loss  than  all 
the  evils  the  people  of  Maryland  ever  sufi'ered  from 
them.  Their  removal  from  the  State  would  de- 
duct nearly  fifty  per  cent,  from  the  household 
and  agricultural  labor  furnished  by  the  people  of 
this  color,  and  indispensable  to  the  people  of  the 
State. 

It  would  produce  great  discomfort  and  incon- 
venience to  the  great  number  of  householders. 

It  would  break  up  business,  and  destroy  the 
property  of  large  numbers  of  land  owners  and 
land  renters — a  class  whose  interests  are  entitled 
to  as  much  consideration  as  those  of  any  other 
portion  of  our  citizens.  It  would  be  harsh  and 
oppressive  to  those  people  themselves.  It  would 
violate  the  public  sentiment,  which  is  generally 
not  only  just,  but  kindly,  and  would  probably 
lead  to  other  evils,  which  the  committee  forbear 
to  mention. 

We  are  satisfied  that  such  a  measure  could  not 
receive  legislative  sanction,  and  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
Maryland,  even  with  that  sanction.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  cannot  recommend  their  expul- 
sion from  the  State ;  still  more  unwilling  should 
they  be  to  favor  any  measure  which  looked  to 
their  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  freedom, 
which  they  have  acquired  by  the  indulgence  of 
our  laws  and  tenderness  of  their  masters — 
whether  wise  or  unwise — or  which  they  have  in- 
herited as  a  birthright. 

On  the  other  proposition  as  to  the  restraints 
upon  manumission,  the  committee  think  that  the 
policy  in  this  matter,  adopted  by  the  act  of 
1831,  was  wise  and  proper.  That  act  provided 
for  the  compulsory  removal  of  all  blacks  manu- 
mitted after  the  passage  of  that  law ;  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  board  of  three  managers, 
who  should  be  members  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  remove  such 
people  of  color  as  should  become  free  in  the 
State  hereafter;  required  clerks  of  the  courts 
and  registers  of  wills,  to  inform  this  Board  of 
managers  of  every  manumission  by  deed  or  will, 
within  five  days  after  its  record ;  required  the 
board  of  managers  to  notify  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, and  arrange  with  them  for  the  removal  of 
each  manumitted  slave  to  Liberia.  If  the  So- 
ciety declined  to  do  so,  the  Board  was  to  remove 
them  to  some  other  place  oiit  of  the  State,  with 
their  consent ;  and  if  they  refused  to  leave  the 
State,  then  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  was  to  be 
notified  by  the  Board,  and  thereupon  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Sheriff  to  arrest  and  remove  them 
beyond  the  State.    Thus  it  was  evident  that  the 
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policy  of  the  State  in  1831  was  the  compulsory 
removal  from  the  State  of  slaves  manumitted 
after  the  date  of  the  act,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  too  great  and  rapid  increase  of  this  part  of 
our  population.  The  committee  see  no  reason 
for  discarding  this  policy  now,  but  believe  that 
the  same  reasons  which  influenced  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1833  may  exist  in  greater  force. 

After  further  discussing  this  point,  the  report 
concludes  with  recommending  the  following 
resolutions,  viz. : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  considers  any 
measure  for  the  general  removal  of  free  blacks 
from  the  State  of  Maryland  impolitic,  inexpedi- 
ent, and  uncalled  for  by  any  public  exigency 
which  could  justify  it. 

Resolved,  Thatthe  free  negro  population  should 
bewell  and  thoroughly  controlled  by  efficient  laws, 
to  the  end,  that  it  maybe  orderly,  industrious  and 
productive. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
as  far  as  possible  the  evils  which  proceed  from 
an  excessive  and  increasing  free  class  of  negroes, 
the  policy  of  the  State,  declared  in  1831,  should 
be  reafl[irmed,  and  such  amendments  be  made  to 
the  act  of  that  year  as  will  give  to  it  active  force, 
such  as  will  either  prohibit  emancipation  alto- 
gether, or  compel  the  prompt  removal  from  the 
State  of  those  emancipated;  and  thatthe  Legis- 
ture  should  be  asked  to  review  and  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  free  negroes  and  to  emancipa- 
tion, so  as  to  remedy  all  the  defects  of  a  system 
which  time  and  experience  have  disclosed. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of    be  ap- 

pointed to  submit  the  views  of  this  Convention, 
and  to  ask  appropriate  legislation  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

F.  W.  Jacobs,  of  Worcester  county,  presented 
the  views  of  a  portion  of  the  minority,  being  a 
written  address,  going  over  the  whole  ground 
and  detailing  the  grievances  of  the  slave  owners 
of  Maryland,  and  the  pernicious  influences  of 
free  negroism  on  the  population  generally. 

He  advocated  the  prohibition  of  emancipation, 
and  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  free  negroism.  He  alluded  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  northern  and  western  States  to 
legislate  against  free  negroes.  He  also  alluded 
to  the  interference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  of  the  north  in  the  matter,  and  was  very 
severe  on  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate, 
touching  its  strictures  on  the  Convention  held 
at  Cambridge,  and  its  attempts  to  threaten  with 
the  ecclesiastical  cowhide,  the  Methodists  of 
Maryland,  if  they  countenanced  the  present 
movement.  He  avowed  himself  a  Methodist, 
but  repudiated,  in  strong  language,  any  at- 
tempt at  ecclesiastical  interference  with  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  south. 

F.  W.  Jacob's  minority  report  concluded  with 
resolutions  asking  of  the  Legislature  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  compelling  the  free  negroes  to  leave 
the  State  or  to  be  sold  for  life. 


Judge  Mason,  another  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, said  that  he  did  not  agree  entirely  with  the 
report  of  the  majority. 

Col.  Sothoron  said  his  view  was  that  the 
Legislature  should  enact  a  law  to  prevent  eman- 
cipation. 

After  a  protracted  debate,  the  majority  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  almost  unanimously,  and  the 
Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 


NEW  WHEELS  WITHIN  WHEELS. 
(Concluded  from  page  653.) 

Bodies  in  the  spheroidal  state  differ  amazingly 
from  the  same  bodies,  even  while  displaying 
merely  their  ordinary  properties.  Take  liquids, 
as  defined  by  Liebig.  "  Liquid  bodies,"  says  the 
celebrated  chemist  of  Giessen,  "  assume  the  form 
of  the  vessels  which  hold  them;  their  molecules 
are  very  moveable.  When  they  are  at  rest,  their 
surface  becomes  horizontal."  A  vessel  filled 
with  ordinary  liquid  of  a  temperature  differing 
from  its  own,  gradually  acquires  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid,  while  the  liquid  acquires  the  tem- 
perature of  the  vessel ;  in  short,  an  equilibrium 
of  temperatui-e  is  rapidly  estalalished  between 
them.  But  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  can- 
not be  established,  and  is  never  established,  be- 
tween bodies  in  the  spheroidal  state  and  the 
vessels  which  contain  them.  This  default  of 
equilibrium  alone  suffices  to  prove  that  the  pres- 
ent theories  respecting  heat  are  defective  and 
incomplete.  M.  Boutigny  tells  us  that  a  body 
is  in  the  spheroidal  state  when  its  temperature  re- 
mains fixed  or  unchanged  upon  a  surface  with 
which  it  has  no  contact,  and  the  temperature  of 
which  surface  may  be  raised  indefinitely.  Re- 
ciprocally, that  is,  turning  the  definition  the 
other  way,  all  bodies  whose  temperature  remains 
unchanged  while  resting  on  a  surface  with  which 
they  have  no  actual  contact,  and  the  temperature 
of  which  surface  may  be  reused  indefinitely,  are 
in  the  spheroidal  state.  This  definition,  com- 
prising the  general  fact  to  which  the  title  of  the 
spheroidal  state  has  been  given,  after  years  of 
persevering  research,  is  based  upon  certain  cha- 
racteristic principles  and  fundamental  properties, 
a  few  of  which  may  be  briefly  indicated  to  the 
reader.  The  name  itself  is  derived  from  the 
rounded  form  assumed  by  matter  on  a  surface 
heated  to  a  certain  temperature. 

But  the  temperature  of  the  vessel,  in  which  a 
body  is  made  to  pass  into  the  spheroidal  state, 
must  be  proportionally  higher,  according  as  the 
boiling  point  of  that  body  is  higher.  Now, 
water  in  the  spheroidal  state  evaporates  fifty 
times  more  slowly,  even  in  a  capsule  heated  to 
two  hundred  degrees  centigrade,  than  it  does  by 
ebullition  in  the  ordinary  state  of  liquid,  namely, 
at  one  hundred  degrees  merely.  The  tempera- 
ture of  bodies  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  always 
lower  than  their  boiling  point,  whatever  may  be 
the  temperature  of  the  vessel  containing  them. 
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M.  Boutigny,  combining  these  facts  with  the 
proportional  law  for  water  which  he  discovered, 
succeeded  in  solving  the  singular  problem : 
Given  a  place  at  a  white-heat,  to  congeal  water 
therein  instantly.  Our  own  distinguished  chem- 
ist, Faraday,  has  with  the  greatest  facility  effect- 
ed, in  virtue  of  the  spheroidal  state,  a  bold  ex- 
periment which  appears  to  have  been  first 
imagined  by  M.  Boutigny ;  it  is  no  less  than 
the  congelation  of  mercury  inside  a  red-hot 
crucible.  He  first  heated  to  redness  a  platina 
crucible ;  he  put  into  it  some  ether,  then  some 
carbonic  acid,  and  into  this  mixture  in  the 
spheroidal  state  he  plunged  a  metallic  capsule 
containing  about  thirty-one  grammes  of  mercury, 
which  was  forthwith  solidified  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  seconds.  It  was  marvellous  to  be- 
hold mercury,  plunged  into  a  red-hot  crucible, 
come  out  again  frozen  to  a  solid  lump.  Such  a 
feat  as  this  last,  however,  performed  by  the  aid 
of  carbonic  acid,  cannot  be  undertaken  without 
danger  by  any  but  the  most  practised  hands. 

Bodies  in  the  spheroidal  state  possess  the 
property  of  almost  absolutely  reflecting  (which 
implies  a  casting-ofl",  a  not-receiving  of)  radiated 
heat.  This  very  remarkable  property  of  such 
bodies;  that  is,  that  they  absolutely  refuse  to 
take  in  caloric  from  without,  unless  communicated 
by  actual  contact,  confirms  the  bold  hypothesis 
of  the  age;  namely,  that  which  Herschel  first 
put  forth  respecting  the  temperature  and  physi- 
cal constitution  of  the  sun,  almost  proving  that 
our  great  central  globe  of  fire  is  habitable  by 
beings  like  ourselves. 

All  bodies  are  capable  of  assuming  the 
spheroidal  state. 

There  is  no  contact  between  bodies  in  the 
spheroidal  state  and  the  surface  which  throws 
them  into  that  condition.  The  light  of  a  candle 
and  the  electric  spark  are  visible,  of  course,  in  a 
darkened  room,  between  the  spheroid  and  the 
heated  metal  plate.  Azotic  acid  in  the  spheroi- 
dal state,  however  concentrated,  does  not  attack 
the  hot  silver  surface  on  which  it  rests,  although 
it  would  immediately  corrode  a  slip  of  cold  silver 
presented  to  it.  The  fact  of  non-contact  can  be 
further  illustrated  by  an  experiment  which  may 
almost  be  called  astronomical.  A  nearly  plane- 
bottomed  silver  capsule  is  heated,  and  on  it  is 
poured  a  quantity  of  water,  sufiiciently  consider- 
able to  form  a  very  flattened  ellipsoid.  An  iron, 
or  better,  a  solid  silver  cylinder  of  something- 
less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  brought  to 
a  white-heat  and  plunged  into  the  middle  of  the 
ellipsoid,  which  (contact  being  impossible)  forms 
around  the  cylinder  a  ring,  which  has  been  com- 
pared, rightly  or  wrongly,  to  the  ring  of  Saturn. 
Maupertuis  broached  the  opinion  that  the  ring 
of  Saturn  consisted  of  congealed  water,  which 
was  received  in  its  day  as  a  great  absurdity. 
With  the  silver  cylinder  (to  avoid  the  oxide 
which  clings  to  an  iron  surface)  and  with  water 
deeply  colored  black  or  blue,  the  results  of  this 


experiment  became  still  more  precise  and  re- 
markable. 

By  another  experiment,  as  simple  as  it  sounds 
strange,  M.  Boutigny  resolves  the  paradoxical 
problem  :  Given  a  vessel  (a  small,  very  thick, 
hollow,  hemispherical  bowl  of  silver),  to  fill  it 
with  water  without  wetting  it,  and  to  make 
the  water  boil  by  cooling  the  vessel  which  con- 
tains it ! 

The  brilliant  experiment  of  the  combustion 
of  iron  in  oxygen  gas  is  a  common  spectacle 
at  lectures  on  chemistry.  In  it  the  globules  of 
melted  oxide  are  observed  to  traverse  the  water 
contained  in  the  jar,  and  to  become  incrusted  in 
the  very  substance  of  the  glass.  In  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  generally  stated  that 
the  temperature  of  the  globules  is  so  exceeding- 
ly high,  that,  after  passing  through  the  stratum 
of  water,  they  still  retain  sufiicient  .heat  to  eat 
into  the  glass,  which  they  cause  to  suffer  a  par- 
tial fusion.  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  tem- 
perature of  these  globules  of  oxide  of  iron  is 
very  high;  and  it  is  so,  because  they  pass 
through  the  water  without  being  wetted  by,  or 
coming  in  contact  with,  it;  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  they  are  able  to  penetrate  the  glass  by 
melting  it.  If  the  hot  drops  of  oxide  of  iron 
were  made  to  pass  through  a  deeper  stratum  of 
water,  they  would  become  wetted  during  their 
course,  of  which  fact  notice  would  be  given  by 
a  peculiar  hissing  sound,  and  they  would  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  jar  like  leaden  shot. 

Those  common  learned  toys.  Prince  Rupert's 
drops,  or  the  "  larmes  Bataviques,"  whose  sud- 
den disruption  on  the  pressure  of  their  tails  is 
so  curious  and  startling  to  young  beginners,  are 
globules  of  melted  glass  thrown  into  a  vessel  of 
cold  water.  These  Batavian  tears  remain  incan- 
descent, for  a  certain  time,  without  the  water's 
giving  any  sign  of  ebullition,  at  least  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment. 

Blacksmiths  are  fond  of  making  a  display, 
which  consists  in  throwing  a  few  drops  of  water 
upon  a  mass  of  glowing  metal,  and  then  striking 
it  forcibly  with  their  hammer  at  the  spot  where 
those  drops  are  lodged.  The  consequence  is  a 
violent  detonation.  It  is  certain  that  the  blow 
establishes  a  contact  between  the  iron  and  the 
water.  The  detonation  is  probably  caused  by 
the  sudden  transformation  of  the  spheroidal 
water  into  steim ;  and  the  iron  itself  is  polished 
clean,  as  if  its  oxide  were  mechanically  removed 
by  the  exploding  vapor. 

'J  here  are  feats  performed  even  by  villagers, 
such  as  licking  a  red-hot  poker  with  the  tongue, 
or  taking  the  heated  end  in  the  hand  without 
being  burnt,  which  are  inexplicable,  unless  re- 
course be  had  to  the  properties  of  bodies  in  the 
spheroidal  state.  But  the  theory  of  such  phe- 
nomena is  very  simple,  and  accords  with  the 
laws  which  have  been  already  detailed.  The 
moisture  of  the  tongue  or  hand,  passing  into  the 
spheroidal  state,  prevents  all  actual  contact  be- 
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tween  tlie  metal  and  the  flesh.  That  fact  may 
be  considered  as  positively  esfe,blished.  If  there 
be  no  real  contact,  a  burn  can  only  be  made  by 
radiated  heat,  which  must  be  confessed  to  have 
enormous  power  in  the  cases  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  But  if  radiated  heat  is  thrown  ofif  by 
reflection  from  bodies  in  a  spheroidal  state  (which 
it  is),  the  result  is  as  if  it  did  not  exist  at 
all,  and  the  operator  escapes  without  injury. 
Perhaps  also  the  vital  force  may  have  some  in- 
fluence in  the  preservation  of  organic  living 
tissues;  for,  there  exists  between  animated  na- 
ture and  bodies  in  the  spheroidal  state  this  very 
remarkable  affinity,  namely,  the  invariability  of 
their  temperature,  or  their  stable  equilibrium  in 
respect  to  caloric.  The  list  of  similar  surprising 
phenomena  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  It  is 
impossible,  in  the  limited  space  allowed  to  this 
article,  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  innumerable 
and  extraordinary  tricks  which  spheroidalized 
materials  can  play.  Moreover,  these  sort  of  ex- 
periments are  not  always  without  danger.  For 
instance,  if  you  were  to  plunge  your  finger  into 
melted  metal  at  the  moment  when  it  was  about 
to  become  solid,  you  might  have  it  caught  in  a 
burning  trap,  or  a  small  quantity  of  metal  might 
remain  sticking  to  it  when  you  drew  it  out ; 
either  of  which  accidents  would  inflict  severe 
pain,  and  something  worse. 

The  spheroidal  state  of  water  is*  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  fulminating  explosions  of 
steam-boilers.  Attentive  study  of  the  cause  of 
these  terrible  explosions  has  led  to  the  invention 
and  execution  of  a  completely  new  system  of 
steam  generation,  which  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  smallest  powers,  such  as  those  of  half-a-horse, 
as  to  boilers  on  the  largest  scale.  The  small 
boilers  constructed  on  this  system  fill  up  a  gap 
which  hitherto  existed  in  the  arts,  by  creating  a 
workman-power,  a  domestic-power  engine;  and 
the  study  of  matter  in  the  spheroidal  state,  even 
if  it  had  produced  no  other  result  than  this,  would 
have  fully  justified  M.  Boutigny's  perseverance 
in  the  path  which  he  has  determined  to  pursue. 
And  when  we  add  to  the  remarkable  phenomena 
already  mentioned,  the  suspension  of  chemical 
action  and  the  fixity  of  temperature  in  bodies  in 
the  spheroidal  state,  the  immense  scope  and  ap- 
plicability of  this  new  branch  of  physics  will  be 
at  once  appreciated.  That  it  has  not  been  taken 
up  before  is  almost  a  matter  of  astonishment;  for 
the  leading  phenomenon  must  have  been  ob- 
served from  the  highest  antiquity, — from  the 
appearance  of  man  himself  upon  the  earth.  The 
first  attempts  of  Tubal  Cain  to  heat  a  flint,  a  bit 
of  granite,  or  a  morsel  of  ore,  on  which  he  let 
fall  a  few  drops  of  water  by  accident  or  design, 
must  have  shown  him  those  drops  passing  into 
the  spheroidal  state.  Nevertheless,  there  exists 
no  tradition  that  the  facts  were  known  to  an- 
tiquity, unless  allusion  be  supposed  to  be  made 
to  them  by  Solomon  ;  "  The  fire  had  power  in 
the  water,  forgetting  his  own  virtue :  and  the 


water  forgat  his  own  quenching  nature."  The 
words,  however,  are  equally  applicable  to  Greek 
fire,  potassium,  and  other  highly  inflammable 
substances.  In  latter  times,  glass-makers  became 
acquainted  with  this  property  of  water,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  their  art  in  a  very  ingenious  manner; 
but,  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
that  the  phenomenon  was  really  observed  with 
scientific  views,  and  that  nearly  simultaneously, 
by  Eller  and  by  Leidenfrost.  Since  then  it  has 
been  more  overladen  with  error  than  illustrated 
by  close  investigation,  until  M.  Boutigny  de- 
voted his  attention  to  it,  more  or  less,  evei'y  day 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  And  now  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  an  immen.se  circle  of  discovery,  com- 
prising natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geology, 
probably  astronomy,  perhaps  even  universal 
nature. 

For  the  exploration  of  this  boundless  field  for 
investigation,  the  life  of  one  man,  however 
energetic,  is  insufficient.  It  will  be  something 
if,  two  or  three  generations  hence,  a  more  precise 
degree  of  knowledge  shall  have  been  attained. 


A  VOICE  OF  THE  DEPARTED. 
I  shine  in  the  light  of  God  ; 

His  likeness  stamps  my  brow  ; 
Through  the  valley  of  death  my  feet  have  trod, 

And  I  reign  in  glory  now. 

No  breaking  heart  is  here, 

No  keen  and  thrilling  pain, 
No  wasted  cheek,  where  the  frequent  tear 

Hath  rolled,  and  left  its  stain. 

I  have  reached  the  joys  of  heaven ; 

I  am  one  of  the  sainted  band  ; 
To  my  head  a  crown  of  gold  is  given, 

And  a  harp  is  in  my  hand. 

I  have  learned  the  song  they  sing 

Whom  Jesus  hath  set  free. 
And  the  glorious  walls  of  heaven  still  ring 

With  my  new-born  melody. 

No  sin,  no  grief,  no  pain ; 

Safe  in  my  happy  home, 
My  fears  all  fled,  my  doubts  all  slain, 

My  hour  of  triumph 's  come. 

Oh  friends  of  mortal  years. 

The  trusted  and  the  true. 
Ye  are  waiting  still  in  the  valley  of  tears. 

But  I  wait  to  welcome  you. 

Do  I  forget  ?    Oh  no  ; 

For  memory's  golden  chain 
Shall  bind  my  heart  to  the  hearts  below, 

Till  they  meet  to  touch  again. 

Each  link  is  strong  and  bright ; 

And  love's  electric  flame 
Flows  freely  down,  like  a  river  of  light, 

To  the  world  from  whence  it  came. 
Do  you  mourn  when  another  star 

Shines  out  in  the  glittering  sky  ? 
Do  you  weep  when  the  raging  voice  of  war 

And  the  storms  of  conflict  die  ? 

Then  why  do  your  tears  run  down. 
Why  your  hearts  so  sorely  riven, 

For  another  gem  in  the  Saviour's  crown 
And  another  soul  in  heaven  ? 
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MEMORY. 

A  pen — to  register  ;  a  key — 

That  winds  through  secret  wards, 

Are  well  assigned  to  Memory 
By  allegoric  bards. 

As  aptly  also,  might  be  given 

A  pencil  to  her  hand ; 
That,  softening  objects,  sometimes  even 

Outstrips  the  heart's  demand. 

That  smooths  foregone  distress,  the  lines 

Of  lingering  care  subdues. 
Long-vanished  happiness  refines, 

And  clothes  in  brighter  hues ; 

Yet,  like  a  tool  of  Fancy,  works. 

Those  spectres  to  dilate. 
That  startle  conscience,  as  she  lurks 

Within  her  lonely  seat. 

0  !  that  our  lives  which  flee  so  fast, 

In  purity  were  such. 
That  not  an  image  of  the  past 

Should  fear  that  pencil's  touch. 

Retirement  then  might  hourly  look 

Upon  a  soothing  scene; 
Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook 

Contented  and  serene. 

With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep 

In  frosty  moonlight  glistening  ; 
Or  mountain  rivers,  where  they  creep 
Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep. 

To  their  own  far-off  murmurs  listening. 

WOKDSWOBTH. 


SUMMARY   OF  NEWS. 

European. — English  advices  are  to  the  8th  inst. 

The  Austrians  made  a  desperate  effort  to  retake 
Palastro,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  ult.,  but  they 
were  repulsed  and  afterwards  pursued  by  the  Sardin- 
ians, who  captured  eight  guns  and  took  a  thousand 
prisoners.  The  Austrians  retreated  across  the  Ticino, 
which  was  afterwards  crossed  by  the  Allies,  at  Tur- 
bigo  and  Butfalora,  after  a  severe  conflict. 

A  terrible  battle  took  place  on  the  4th  inst.,  at 
Magenta,  twelve  miles  from  Milan,  between  the  Allied 
army  and  the  Austrians,  the  former  numbering 
130,000  men,  and  the  latter,  150,000.  The  reports 
are  conflicting,  but  there  seems  little  room  to  doubt 
that  the  advantage  was  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  i 
Allies.  ■  I 

The  carnage  was  dreadful,  the  loss  of  the  Austrians 
being  reported  at  25,000,  and  that  of  the  Allies, 
12,000.  (jreneral  Epinasse  was  killed,  and  Marshal 
Canrobert  mortally  wounded. 

The  people  of  Milan  have  revolted,  and  declared  in 
favor  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Austrians  liave 
evacuated  the  city,  leaving  their  cannon  and  treasure 
behind,  in  the  precipitancy  of  their  retreat.  The 
Municipality  of  lUilan  has  presented  an  address  to 
Victor  limmanuel. 

According  to  late  accounts,  Varese  had  been  taken 
by  the  Austrians,  but  w.s  afterwards  retaken  by 
Garabaldi,  who  also  held  jiossession  of  Como.  The 
Valteline  was  in  insurrection,  and  the  town  of  San- 
drio  had  declared  for  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

England. — The  Queen  delivered  her  opening  speech 
to  Parliament  on  the  7th  inst.  She  laments  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  announces  her  determi- 
nation to  preserve  strict  neutrality. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Liberals  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  address  in  reply  to  the  Queen's 


speech,  declaring  that  the  ministers  do  not  possess 
the  confidence  of  Parliament.  D'Israeli  announced 
to  Parliament,  that  the  question  of  reform  would  be 
postponed  until  the  next  session.  The  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  army  has  issued  a  circular, 
authorizing  the  commanding  ofiicers  of  regiments  and 
depots  to  introduce  athletic  games  and  gymnastic 
exercises  among  the  troops,  and  offering  to  hire  the 
grounds  and  to  supply  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  purpose. 

France. — The  Emperor  has  given  orders  for  the 
construction  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  to  be  used  in 
landing  troops  from  ships  of  war,  and  in  navigating 
the  rivers  of  Italy. 

RdSSiA. — Prince  Gortschakoff  has  issued  a  circular 
to  the  Russian  envoys,  at  the  Courts  of  Germany,  de- 
claring, that  if  Germany  aids  Austria,  the  equilibrium 
loi'l  he  destroyed. 

Turkey. — The  latest  intelligence  states,  that  a  re- 
volt throughout  European  Turkey  was  regarded  as 
imminent. 

India. — The  towns  of  Neeraoow  andNuggur,  as  well 
as  the  village  of  Kaswa,  all  in  the  Nuggur  Parker  dis- 
trict, were  occupied  by  British  troops  between  the 
1st  and  the  4th  ult.,  and  the  Rana  of  Nuggur,  with 
his  followers  had  fled  to  the  Kalinwur  hills,  adjoin- 
ing Nuggur,  which  the  British  forces  had  invested. 

The  vessels  engaged  in  laying  the  Red  Sea  Tele- 
graph Cable  were  within  300  miles  of  Aden,  and  the 
working  of  the  cable  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

Mexico. — Advices  from  Vera  Cruz  are  to  the  9tli 
inst.  Miramon  had  suppressed  the  revolt  of  the 
priests,  arrested  and  sent  away  their  leaders,  impri- 
soned Zuloaga,  and  confiscated  the  duties  at  Vera 
Cruz.  The  Marques  expedition  against  Morelia  had 
been  repulsed,  but  the  town  had  been  ravaged,  and 
the  women  whipped  to  force  them  to  reveal  the  trea- 
sures supposed  to  be  concealed  there. 

Utah. — Late  accotints  indicate  an  approaching  out- 
break among  the  Mormons — capitalists  and  merchants 
in  Utah  became  alarmed  by  the  hostile  preiJarations 
going  on  around  them,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Gov. 
Gumming,  to  call  his  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
Governor  dispatched  an  agent  to  make  the  proper  in- 
vestigations. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  news  from  Europe  to 
the  11th  inst,  have  been  received.  The  account  of 
the  victory  of  the  Allies  at  Magenta  is  confirmed  ; 
but  Gen.  Canrobert  was  not  wcunded,  as  was  report- 
ed. Tne  Austrians  at  last  accounts,  were  still  in 
retreat  It  is  stated  that  40i  0  of  the  prisoners  cap- 
tured by  the  French  were  Italians,  who  had  been 
placed  by  the  Austrians  in  the  front  ranks  and  threat- 
ened with  death  if  they  did  not  fight.  The  annex- 
ation of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont  has  been  declared. 
Garabaldi  continues  everywhere  successful. 

Tlie  motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministers 
has  been  carried  in  the  Englisli  House  of  Commons. 

The  Red  Sea  Cable  broke  and  was  lost  when  with- 
in sixty  miles  of  Cape  Sidero. 

The  insurrection  in  the  Turco-Sclavonic  provinces 
I  was  spreading. 

I     Dr.  G.  Bailey,'  editor  of  the  National  Era,  at  Wash- 
ington, died  on  board  the  steamer  Arago,  on  the 
I  5th  inst. 

I    A  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  had 
,  been  held.    A  new  Board  of  eight  members  was  ap- 
poimed,  with  authority  to  add  four  to  their  number 
I  and  to  early  cari-y  into  effect  the  agreement  with  the 
j  government,  and  the  issue  of  new  £5  shares  to  the 
extent  of  Xtj00,000  was  sanctioned,  to  enjoy  a  pre- 
ferential dividend  of  eight  pet  cent. 
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From  the  London  Friend. 
LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING,  1859. 
(Continued  from  page  662.) 

Seventh-dny. — On  the  opening  of  the  meeting 
this  morning,  the  Clerk  called  on  the  several 
Quarterly  Meetings  for  any  propositions  they 
might  have  to  present.  There  appeared  to  be 
three,  emanating  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of 
Bristol,  Somerset  and  Dorset,  Cumberland,  and 
Northumberland,  and  Warwick,  Leicester  and 
Stafford,  respectively.  The  first  and  last  being 
on  the  same  subject,  that  of  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
were  taken  together.         *       *       *  * 

The  subject  being  referred  to  the  Large  Com- 
mittee, it  agreed  to  recommend  a  reference  of 
the  whole  question  of  relief  to  a  Conference,  con- 
stituted in  the  same  manner  as  that  which  met 
last  year  for  the  consideration  of  the  Yorkshire 
propositions.  The  existence  of  charitable  funds 
in  many  meetings,  which  can  only  be  applied  in 
a  very  limited  degree  to  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  originally  designed,  was  alluded  to, 
and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  subject  would 
not  be  lost  sight  of 

Second-day  morning. — During  the  early  part 
of  this  week  several  of  the  sittings  were  more 
largely  attended,  than  Friends  ever  remembered 
to  have  been  the  case  before.  Soon  after  the 
meeting  was  opened,  Benjamin  Seebohm,  and 
f.hortly  after,  Russell  Jeffrey,  expressed  a  concern 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  women's  meeting,  which  was 
concurred  with,  and  Joseph  Davis  and  Joseph 
Piowntree  were  requested  to  accompany  them. 
The  proposition  from  Cumberland  and  Northum- 
berland Quarterly  Meeting  was  then  read.  Dif- 


ficulty had  arisen  in  the  application  of  the  rules 
on  the  subject  of  arbitration,  which  had  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  a  case  of  difference  unsettled 
for  full  three  years.  One  of  the  differing  parties 
had  neglected,  though  not  actually  refused,  to 
appoint  an  arbitrator.  He  was  disowned  in  con- 
sequence by  his  Monthly  Meeting,  but  was  re- 
instated on  appealing  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 
The  proposition  was,  that  a  limited  time,  say 
three  months,  should  be  allowed  for  each  party 
to  nominate  an  arbitrator,  and  that,  in  the  event 
of  either  neglecting  to  do  so,  his  Monthly  Meet- 
ing should  be  empowered  to  proceed  as  in  cases 
of  refusal  to  arbitrate.  The  specific  proposal 
appeared  to  be  favorably  viewed  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  the  expression  of  sentiment  soon 
embraced  the  general  subject  of  our  rules  of  ar- 
bitration. ****** 

There  seemed,  however,  a  general  impression 
that  our  rules  in  regard  to  it  were  susceptible  of 
improvement;  and,  after  some  further  discussion, 
it  was  decided  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  with  instructions  io  report 
to  a  future  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Reports  from  our  public  schools  were  then 
read.  That  from  Ackworth  was  first  taken,  and 
seemed,  in  every  respect,  of  a  highly  satisfactory 
character ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  Clerk 
thought  it  right  to  introduce  into  the  minute  re- 
specting it,  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  di- 
vine blessing  on  the  institution.  It  was  stated 
that  a  continued  augmentation  had  taken  place 
in  the  salaries  of  its  officers,  the  average  sum 
paid  annually  during  the  last  ten  years  being 
about  £200  pounds  in  excess  of  that  paid  during 
the  preceding  ten.  It  was  thought  that  the  ro- 
muneration  now  offered  to  teachers  was  a  fair 
one,  and  that,  as  the  demand  for  these  was  still 
in  advance  of  the  supply,  young  men  might  be 
given  to  understand  that  a  fair  field  lay  open  to 
them  in  the  work  of  education. 

The  Flounders  Institute  was  naturally  referred 
to  in  connection  with  this  subject.  From  state- 
ments made,  it  appeared  that  the  endowment  of 
the  Institution,  although  considerable,  is  but  just 
sufficient  for  its  nejds;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
to  spare  from  its  funds  for  the  help  of  those  poor 
students  who  are  prevented  from  availing  them- 
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.selves  so  long  as  desirable,  of  the  benefits  of  the 
establishment,  by  insufficiency  of  means  to  pay 
the  necessary  expenses  of  travelling,  clothing, 
&c.  It  was  suggested  that  Friends  of  ability 
might  do  well  to  remember  the  institution,  in  the 
disposal  of  their  surplus  income,  or  when  making 
their  wills.  The  reports  from  the  schools  were 
then  proceeded  with,  occasional  remarks  and  in- 
quiries being  made,  as  interesting  points  present- 
ed. The  Committee  of  Croydon  School  had  been 
much  encouraged  by  the  progress  of  that  institu- 
tion since  its  re-opening.  The  mention  in  the 
Sidcot  report  of  a  permissive  winter  vacation  elic- 
ited a  statement  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
children  were  taken  home  at  that  period  of  the 
year.  The  separate  sleeping  compartments  for 
each  child  in  that  school  were  also  referred  to 
with  commendation,  a  Friend  expressing  his  be- 
lief that  all  our  schools  would  in  time  feel  neces- 
sitated to  adopt  the  separate  system  at  night,  as 
productive  of  most  important  advantages.  The 
report  from  Eawden  referred  to  an  enquiry  made 
every  three  years,  respecting  those  who  had  re- 
ceived education  there.  The  result  of  the  last 
inquiry  was  very  satisfactory.  About  one-half  of 
the  pupils  continued  to  attend  our  meetings  after 
leaving  school.  Some  remarks  were  made  by  a 
Friend  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction.  He 
doubted  whether  suifficient  attention  was  paid  in 
our  schools  to  explaining  the  grounds  of  our  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines,  and  thought  the  periodical 
examinations  were  also  defective  in  this  respect. 
Some  explanatory  remarks  followed,  and  the  nar- 
ratives of  our  early  Friends  were  particularly  rec- 
ommended for  youthful  perusal.  *       *  * 

Ihe  important  subject  of  our  marriage  regula- 
tions was  now  brought  forward  in  connection  with 
the  report  of  the  Conference  held  last  Eleventh 
Month.  The  conference  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  Yorkshire  proposition 
as  brought  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1856,  sub- 
ject to  such  legal  and  other  provisions  as  might 
be  necessary  or  advisable.  The  whole  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  of  its  Com- 
mittees on  the  subject  were  read  from  the  com- 
mencement. It  was  then  suggested  that  it  would 
be  advisable  that  such  Friends  as  had  already 
given  their  opinion  in  the  conference  should,  at 
least  in  the  early  part  of  the  discussion,  make 
way  for  others  by  remaining  silent.  A  very  ex- 
tensive expression  of  sentiment  then  took  place. 
The  subject  had  been  so  far  exhausted  in  pre- 
vious years  that  little  or  nothing  new  was  ad- 
duced at  all  relevant  to  it.  It  may  be  said,  in 
few  words,  that  the  arguments  of  the  supporters 
of  the  proposition  seemed  to  spring  from  love  to 
those  professing  with  us  without,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  its  opponents,  from  fear  for  those  within 
the  strict  pale  of  membership.  *       *  * 

At  about  7  P.  M.  it  was  proposed  by  a  Friend 
to  adjourn  the  discussion  to  the  following  morn- 
ing.*        t-       *       *       *        *  o 

Th'rd-day  morniixj. — The  consideration  of  the 


Yorkshire  proposition  was  resumed  and  conclu- 
ded at  this  sitting. 

At  about  one  o'clock  the  Clerk  ably  and  feel- 
ingly stated  what  he  believed  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing sense  of  the  meeting ;  and  afterwards  read  a 
minute  he  had  prepared,  adopting  the  proposi- 
tion from  Yorkshire,  and  directing  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  to  endeavor  to  obtain  such  an  al- 
teration in  the  existing  Marriage  Act,  and  to 
frame  such  other  regulations  as  the  change  ren- 
dered necessary  or  advisable.  The  minute  was 
read  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  underwent 
several  alterations  before  assuming  its  final  form. 
The  meeting  separated  at  about  two  P.  M. 

On  re-assembling  at  four  o'clock,  before  the 
opening  of  the  business,  a  Friend  appeared  in 
supplication.  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to 
considei  the  report  of  the  Conference  in  regard 
to  the  fourth  Query.  *       *       *  * 

Fourth-day. — The  general  tendency  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  this  sitting  was  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Conference  ;  but 
it  appeared  to  not  a  few  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
adopt  it  while  there  still  existed  so  large  an  amount 
of  dissent.  An  announcement,  made  at  a  very 
late  period  of  the  sitting,  seemed  to  indicate  the 
proper  course  to  pursue  under  these  circumstan- 
ces. It  was  stated  that  the  Committee  re-ap- 
pointed last  year  to  consider  if  any  alteration  was 
desirable  in  the  arrangements  for  conducting  the 
business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  would,  in  their 
report,  recommend  a  revision  of  the  Queries  ;  and 
it  was  suggested  that  the  present  subject  might 
be  referred  to  those  Friends  who  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  effect  such  revision.  This  intimation 
appeared  to  give  general  satisfaction  ;  but,  as  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  arrangements  was 
not  yet  before  the  meeting,  a  minute  was  made 
reporting  progress,  and  deferring  the  final  dis- 
posal of  the  Confei  ence  report  until  the  next 
morning.        *****  * 

Fifth-day. — Tlie  Clerk  submitted  whether  any 
Friend  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of  relieving 
his  mind  on  the  subject  which  had  occupied  the 
two  previous  sittings  should  be  allowed  now  to 
do  so.  It  was  concluded  that  it  would  be  unde- 
sirable to  renew  the  deliberation,  and  the  Clerk 
proceeded  to  read  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  arrangements,  stating  that  in  connection  with 
tlie  object  of  their  appointment,  they  had  been 
led  seriously  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
the  answers  to  the  Queries  were  sent  up  from 
the  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  had  concluded  to 
recommend  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  a  revision  of 
the  existing  Queries.  They  considered  this  a 
point  of  so  much  importance,  that  they  had 
thought  it  best  not  to  include  in  their  report  any 
further  suggestions.  This  report  which,  it  was 
stated,  had  been  unanimously  concurred  in,  was 
adopted  by  the  meeting;  and  it  then  became  a 
question  to  what  body  the  proposed  revision 
should  be  entrusted.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
existing  Committee  on  arrangements  should  be 
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requested  to  undertake  it,  and  on  their  names 
being  read  over,  the  proposal  was  very  unani- 
mously accepted.  Two  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  at  first  appointed  (John  Allen  and 
Joseph  Sturge)  had  been  removed  by  death,  but 
it  was  thought  best  not  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
so  caused.  After  some  deliberation  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  women's  Queries,  as  well  as  those 
to  the  Select  meeting,  should  be  included  in  the 
revision  ;  and  that  the  Committee  should  also 
be  at  liberty  to  propose  any  change  in,  or  addi- 
tion to  the  Advices  which  might  be  rendered  de- 
sirable in  consequence  of  the  revision  of  the 
Queries. 

This  conclusion  being  minuted,  the  Clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  the  subject  of  the  Conference  report 
on  the  fourth  Query,  and  read  a  Minute  which 
he  had  prepared,  referring  it  to  the  above  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the 
Queries.  After  remarking  that  it  appeared  due 
to  that  Committee  that  he  should  endeavor  to 
state  the  views  of  the  Meeting  on  the  subject,  so 
far  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect  them,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a  concise  sketch  of  the  course 
which  the  discussion  had  taken,  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  preponderating  feeling  had 
been  in  favor  of  adopting  the  report  of  the  Con- 
ference ;  but  that  it  had  appeared  most  desira- 
ble to  avoid  the  present  pursuance  of  this  course, 
in  deference  to  many  estimable  Friends  to  whom 
it  would  have  given  much  uneasiness.    *  * 

A  paper  prepared  by  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings on  the  subject  of  war  was  read.  It  was  a 
somewhat  elaborate  document,  going  argumenta- 
tively  into  the  general  question  ;  but,  however 
excellent  it  was  felt  to  be  as  a  whole,  the  meet- 
ing was  unprepared  to  adopt  it  for  circulation. 
Much  expression  of  sentiment  took  place  on  the 
subject,  in  connection  with  the  present  position 
of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  war  now  com- 
mencing in  the  South  of  Europe.  The  forma- 
tion of  rifle  corps  was  particularly  alluded  to  as 
not  altogether  unlikely  to  present  a  temptation 
to  some  of  our  young  men  to  act  inconsistently 
with  their  principles.  It  was  concluded  to  refer 
the  subject  at  large  to  the  sub-committee  on  the 
general  epistle,  with  a  view  to  their  inserting 
therein  a  paragraph  respecting  it.  The  meeting 
adjourned  to  four  o'clock,  p.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HUMAN  JUDGMENT. 

In  the  circle  at  Seagrove,  I  remember  a  Mr. 
Lytton,  a  man  of  great  peculiarity.  A  few  re- 
marks that  he  spoke  deeply  fastened  themselves 
on  my  mind.  One  day  hearing  some  person  ob- 
serve, "what  would  be  said  of  such  a  thing?" 
he  replied,  "  how  can  you  mind  what  persons 
say?  The  judgment  of  man  is  fallacy  and  folly." 
It  was  answered,  "  Nay,  universal  judgment 
must  be  based  on  truth, — '  Vox  populi,  vox 
Dei ! ' "    Mr.  Lytton  said  "  determine  for  your- 
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self:  when  Admiral  Rodney  gained  his  great 
victory,  did  not  all  England  illuminate  and  rejoice? 
and  was  he  not  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest 
of  men  ?  Yet  what  did  he  do,  but  annihilate 
his  enemies  and  destroy  human  life  ?  The  other 
day,  young  Groves  "  (a  Methodist  at  Dawlish) 
"  knelt  down  in  the  midst  of  the  market  place 
when  much  wickedness  was  going  on,  and  earn- 
estly prayed  to  God  for  the  people  around  ;  he 
was  called  mad.  What,  then,  is  popular  opinion? 
For  the  wholesale  destruction  of  human  life,  you 
pronounce  a  man  great,  and  for  trust  in  God, 
the  only  infallibly  wise  thing,  you  pronounce  a 
man  mad — so  much  for  the  value  of  human 
judgment  !" — Autobiography  of  Mary  Anne 
Schimmel-Penninck,  p  114 — 115. 


ON  A  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT  IN  THE  LESSER  THINGS 
OF  LirE. 
(Concluded  from  page  642.) 

But  the  inquiry  is  not,  now,  so  much  about 
either  the  strength  or  the  general  consistency  of 
your  principles,  as  it  is  about  your  manifestation 
of  them  in  the  lesser  things  of  life.  You,  who 
can  bear  a  great  trial  with  submission,  can  you 
endure  a  common  annoyance  without  passion  oi 
ill  temper?  You,  who  can  forgive  the  injury  of 
an  enemy,  can  you  regard  with  aflFectionate  for- 
bearance the  errors  of  those  who  are  dearest  to 
you  ?  When  the  wife  of  your  bosom  has  been 
a  little  wayward,  when  your  children  have  been 
thoughtless,  or  your  servants  neglectful  of  your 
commands,  are  you  considerate  or  unreasonable, 
gentle  or  severe,  forgiving  or  implacable  ?  On 
great  occasions  you  may  call  forth  your  great 
principles ;  while,  as  to  lesser  things,  you  may  be 
unwatchful  and  careless.  Ever  remember,  that 
great  danger  may  arise  from  little  causes.  Did 
you  never  hear  of  a  spark  setting  a  house  on  fire, 
or  of  a  little  leak  sinking  a  great  ship  ?  "  Watch 
ye  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation." 

Instances  occur,  sad  instances,  of  an  unchristian 
spirit  breaking  forth  on  trifling  occasions ;  how  is 
it  with  the  reader  ?  When  a  disciple  of  the  Re- 
deemer, an  heir  of  immortality  and  glory,  be- 
comes hasty,  petulant,  unreasonable  and  severe, 
about  a  little  want  of  punctuality  or  some  little 
defect  in  household  management,  a  forgotten 
message,  an  unpaid  letter,  or  any  other  minor 
irregularity,  it  is  a  melancholy  exhibition  of  in- 
firmity. 

The  Christian  head  of  the  family  should  set 
an  example  in  these  things ;  for  him  to  be  an 
unkind  husband,  a  severe  parent,  or  an  unreason- 
able master,  is  to  grieve  his  own  conscience,  and 
to  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  his  household.  He 
cannot  do  this  with  impunity,  he  must  strive 
against  his  infirmities  and  overcome  them. 

When  the  Christian,  as  a  husband,  parent 
and  master,  like  a  vine  laden  with  goodly 
clusters,  is  rich  in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  he 
meets  the  daily  vexations  and  trials  of  common 
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life  with  calmness.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
forgetful  of  what  manner  of  men  they  ought  to 
be,  that  Christians  are  hasty  and  boisterous, 
and  high-minded.  "  Learn  of  me,"  said  the  Re- 
deemer, "  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart : 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls,"  Matt.  xi. 
29.  "  Lord,  my  heart  is  not  haughty,  nor  mine 
eyes  lofty,"  said  David  :  "  neither  do  I  exercise 
myself  in  great  matters,  or  in  things  too  high  for 
me,"  Psa.  cxxxi.  1.  What  say  you?  while,  in 
the  weightier  cares  of  life,  others  are  ready  to 
"  curse  God,  and  die,"  is  your  language,  "  It  is 
the  Lord  :  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good?" 
and  while  worldly  men  have  their  outbreaks 
about  mere  "  sticks  and  straws,"  are  you  showing 
forth  the  spirit  of  love,  forbearance,  patience, 
resignation  and  thankfulness  in  your  daily  con- 
cerns ? 

And  let  the  Christian  mistress  take  kindly  the 
well-meant  remarks  that  follow.  Blind  must  he 
have  been,  and  insensible,  in  passing  through 
the  world,  who  has  not  observed  and  honored 
many  a  Christian  wife,  mother  and  mistress,  shed- 
ding a  benignant  light  around  her  dwelling,  and 
adorning  the  Christian  character;  but  a  word 
must  be  spoken  freely,  even  to  you.  It  is  possi- 
ble that,  in  the  lesser  things  of  life,  you  have 
not  always  preserved  that  love,  meekness  and 
considerate  kindness,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
may  characterize  your  conduct  and  conversation. 
Christian  wives  are  sometimes  neglectful  of  the 
comfort  of  their  partners,  and  become  wayward 
and  trying  in  various  ways,  forgetful  ot  the 
various  irritations,  vexations  and  weighty  cares, 
that  their  husbands  have  to  contend  with.  Are 
you  careful,  in  little  things,  to  promote  your 
partner's  peace  ?  "I  spoke  but  one  word,"  said 
a  wayward  wife,  "  and  my  husband  is  in  a  tem- 
pest." Alas !  she  knew  that  the  word  would  be 
as  a  spark  among  gunpowder. 

Christian  mothers,  sometimes,  are  weakly  in- 
dulgent to  their  children.  A  Christian  parent 
excused  the  sinful  follies  of  her  son,  when  he 
was  a  child,  because  he  was  "  so  droll."  Alas  ! 
he  grew  up  to  be  a  droll  man,  and  his  sinful 
follies  are  now  wringing  that  parent's  heart.  "A 
child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his  mother  to 
shame,"  Prov.  xxix.  15.  A  child  once  spat  in 
the  face  of  a  servant :  "  Why  did  you  not  com- 
plain of  this  ?"  inquired  the  mother  of  the 
child  :  "  Because,  ma'am,"  said  the  servant,  "  I 
considered  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  child  as 
his  parents,  who  had  ill-treated  me;  for  they 
have  never,  at  any  time,  rebuked  him  for  his  bad 
conduct  to  me."  Are  you  ever  hasty,  incon- 
siderate and  unreasonable  ?  If  a  servant  is  re- 
buked tartly,  accused  wrongfully,  required  to  do 
beyond  lier  ability,  or,  when  weary  with  her 
work,  is  trifled  with  by  unnecessary  summonses  of 
the  bell,  or  unduly  disturbed  at  her  meals,  no 
wonder  that  ill-will  is  excited.  Be  careful  in 
these  points,  and  indeed  in  every  other.  In 
your  own  house,  and  in  the  dwelling  of  your 
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neighbor,  when  walking  abroad,  or  mingling  in 
company,  carry  about  with  you  the  ornament  of 
a  meek,  a  quiet,  a  considerate  and  a  Christian 
spirit.  No  doubt  you  occasionally  visit  a  sick 
bed  y  what  feminine  excellences  and  Christian 
virtues  may  there  be  exemplified  !  You  may 
meet  with  some  who  are  given  to  repining ;  re- 
mind such  of  their  manifold  mercies,  and  especial- 
ly of  that  crowning  mercy,  the  gift  of  a  Redeemer, 
who  drew  not  back  from  the  agonies  of  the  cross; 
— but  have  a  care  that  you  break  no  bruised  reed 
by  unkind  remarks,  for  there  are  those  who  suffer 
more,  much  more,  than  their  kind-hearted  visitors 
suppose.  Many  a  sick  and  afflicted  being  has 
borne  reproach  for  complaining,  even  to  the 
hour  of  death,  whose  unknown  sufferings  might 
well  have  excused  a  louder  expression  of  sorrow. 
"  Wouldst  thou  enter  kindly  and  wisely,"  said 
one,  '*  into  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted,  use  no 
harshness,  bear  with  their  infirmities,  and  put 
thy  soul  in  their  soul's  stead.  Remember,  that 
though  faith,  hope  and  charity  are  all  Christian 
graces,  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 

Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  not  given  to  pry 
into  other's  affairs,  nor  to  make  free  with  their 
characters  and  reputation  ?  Christians  should 
ever  stand  well  with  their  neighbors,  for  being 
lovers  of  quietude  and  peace.  They  should  not 
be  tattlers  and  busy-bodies.  It  is  said  in  holy 
writ,  that "  charity  [or  love]  shall  cover  the  multi- 
tude of  sins,"  1  Pet.  iv.  8 ;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
a  truly  Christian  spirit  will  rather  hide,  than 
make  known  another's  infirmities.  There  must 
needs  be  something  out  of  joint  in  the  affections 
of  that  individual  who  loves  to  spread  an  evil 
report  of  another,  be  it  true  or  false.  Christian 
charity  is  kind,  and  hopeth  all  things. 

"  Believe  not  every  slandering  tongue, 

As  some  weak  people  do  ; 
But  ever  hope  that  story  wrong, 

That  ought  not  to  be  true." 

Christian  servant,  how  is  it  with  you  ?  your 
master  and  mistress  have  been  freely  dealt  with  ; 
there  can  be  no  reason,  then,  why  you  should  be 
passed  by.  Neither  your  honesty,  your  fidelity, 
nor  your  habits  are  complained  of;  you  have 
credit  for  being  an  upright,  diligent,  faithful  and 
conscientious  domestic.  Still  the  question  must 
find  its  way  to  your  heart — Do  you,  in  your  com- 
mon, every-day  affairs,  manifest  the  meekness 
and  loveliness  of  the  Christian  character?  Your 
steady  attachment  to  your  Christian  profession, 
and  your  being  ready  to  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  your  master  and  mistress,  will  neither 
justify  a  pert  reply,  a  duty  left  undone,  nor  a 
churlish,  unthankful  and  repining  spirit.  "  My 
servant  is  an  excellent  servant,"  said  a  kind 
mistress,  "  but  she  is  never  satisfied ;  she  does 
her  duty,  but  she  dot  s  it  in  a  bad  spirit ;  she 
obeys  nic,  rather  as  a  matter  of  compulsion,  than 
with  that  cheerful  obedience  which  would  give 
a  double  value  to  her  services."    Are  you  such 
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an  unlovely  and  unchristian  character  as  this  ? 
Your  wages  are  not  given  you  for  sweeping  and 
scouring,  waiting  at  table,  and  such  outward 
service  merely,  but  for  that  willing  obedience 
which  makes  labor  lighter  to  yourself,  and  doubly 
acceptable  to  those  you  serve. 

Christian  masters,  mistresses  and  servants, 
there  is,  and  there  will  be,  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, a  continual  succession  of  domestic  comforts 
and  annoyances,  joys  and  sorrows,  to  test  the 
temper,  and  try  the  spirit  we  possess;  but  when 
Christians  are  weighed,  they  should  not  be  found 
wanting;  and  when  put  into  the  crucible,  they 
should  "  come  forth  as  gold." 

The  discovery  of  our  sins  and  short-comings, 
when  our  thoughts,  tempers  and  conduct  are 
brought  to  the  strict  rule  of  God's  holy  law, 
should  humble  us  in  the  dust,  and  lead  us  afresh 
to  that  fountain,  the  Redeemer's  blood,  which  is 
set  open  for  sin  and  uncleanness.  And  oh, 
how  earnest  we  should  be  to  seek  the  constant 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  every 
thought  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  Christ,  and 
to  conf  orm  us  to  his  holy  example. 

As  we  profess  the  same  faith,  and  look  to  the 
same  Saviour  for  salvation,  whatever  may  be  our 
station,  let  us  manifest  therein  a  Christian  spirit. 
Let  us,  "  up  and  be  doing"  in  our  daily  concerns, 
provoking  one  another  to  love  and  good  works, 
that  it  may  no  longer  be  said  with  truth,  that  the 
Christian  overlooks  his  opportunities  to  exhibit 
the  beautiful  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  lesser 
things  of  life.  Let  us  manifest  the  spirit  of  our 
calling  in  Christ  Jesus,  "  by  pureness,  by  know- 
ledge, by  longsuifering,  by  kindness,  by  the 
Holy  Grhost,  by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of 
truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the  armor  of 
righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left," 
2  Cor.  vi.  6,  7.  Let  meekness  and  humility  ever 
dwell  in  our  hearts ;  let  kindness  be  as  a  lamp  to 
our  feet,  and  let  love  attend  us,  as  an  ever-flow- 
ing stream,  beautifying  all  our  paths. — English 
Tract. 


FROM  A  LETTER  TO  A  YOUNG  PERSON  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  AMUSEMENTS. 

BY  BISHOP  JEBB,  OP  LIMERICK. 

*  *  *  You  will  not  imagine  that  I  am  an 
advocate,  either  for  monastic  seclusion,  or  mysti- 
cal contemplation.  We  were  made  social  beings, 
with  a  natural  relish  for  pleasure.  Religion  would 
not  lead  us  either  to  the  desert  or  the  cloister. 
It  would  teach  us  to  perform  our  parts  in  the 
active  walks  of  life,  and  would  enhance  every 
feeling  of  real  pleasure ;  but  then  it  would  also 
teach  us  to  walk  in  this  world  with  God,  and 
lead  us  to  such  sources  of  enjoyment  as  are  pure 
and  unadulterated  :  such  as  are  suitable  to  think- 
ing and  immortal  beings ;  such,  in  a  word,  as 
may  be  pursued  in  another  world,  only  in  a 
more  perfect  manner,  and  without  the  clogs  and 
hindrances  of  those  bodies  in  which  our  souls 
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are  now  imprisoned.  Of  this  nature  are  the 
pleasures  of  intellect,  of  benevolence,  of  friend- 
ship, of  social  intercourse,  and,  above  all,  of  re- 
ligion. These  aff'ord  a  rich  and  inexhaustible 
variety  :  and  unless  we  be  providentially  visited 
by  some  disqualifying  fit  of  sickness  or  some  ex- 
traordinary mental  dejection,  these  are  ever 
ready  to  present  some  innocent  and  useful  mode 
of  passing  that  time  which  is  not  necessarily 
devoted  to  our  more  immediate  occupations,  in 
that  state  of  worldly  enjoyment  to  which  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  call  us.  It  is  the  character  of 
proper  recreations,  that  they  recruit  the  mind 
and  body  for  a  renewed  application  to  the  more 
serious  business  of  life. 

In  another  letter  Bishop  Jebb  says : — 
"  There  is  a  fatal  error,  which,  1  am  well  con- 
vinced, prevents  multitudes  from  enjoying  the 
full  and  felicitating  influences  of  Christianity ; 
namely,  that  they  deem  it  a  dry  catalogue  of 
duties ;  or,  at  least,  a  collection  of  truths,  awful, 
indeed,  and  sublime,  but  by  no  means  attractive 
and  engaging.  Now,  the  fact  is,  our  holy  religion 
prescribes  no  duties,  but  what  are  indissolubly  in- 
terwoven with  happiness ;  and  insistson  no  truths, 
which,  if  rightly  understood,  are  not  the  sub- 
limest  exemplifications  of  God's  goodness,  mercy 
and  love.  It  is  the  main  object  of  the  Gospel 
to  free  us  from  every  thing  unholy,  impure, 
mean,  sordid,  selfish,  envious,  discontented;  and 
to  give  us  enlightened  understandings,  purified 
afFections,  powers  almost  indefatigable,  and  peace 
almost  uninterrupted.  This  happy  state,  it  is 
true,  comparatively  few  fully  attain ;  still,  how- 
ever, multitudes  do  attain  it,  some  in  higher  de- 
grees than  others ;  some  with  what  may  be 
termed  moral  eclipses,  this  world  occasionally 
obscuring  the  next,  by  its  vain  shadows ;  some, 
with  slighter  observations,  a  momentary  cloud  of 
wrong  feelings  intervening  :  and  a  distinguished 
few  enjoying  a  cloudless  meridian  state,  realizing 
that  beautiful  picture  of  the  poet, — 

'  Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind. 

Each  prayer  accepted  and  each  wish  resigned  ; 

Desires  composed,  afFections  ever  even, 

Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heaven. ' 

But  how  are  we  to  seek  for  those  influences 
which  will  bring  us  to  this  happy  state  ?  I  an- 
swer, not  by  austerity,  not  by  sourness,  not  by 
fanaticism,  not  by  gloom,  but  by  the  devout,  af- 
fectionate, cheerful  study  of  holy  Scripture.  De- 
vout, because  we  must  pray  that  our  hearts  may 
be  opened  to  understand  it ;  afi'ectionate,  because 
we  must  accustom  our  souls  to  love  it ;  and  cheer- 
ful, because  we  must  invigorate  our  active 
powers  to  fulfil  it.  When  we  thus  come  to  the 
Scriptures,  we  may  hope  to  find  them,  in  truth, 
the  words  of  eternal  life  ;  we  shall  find  them  an 
exhibition  of  God,  at  once  in  the  most  awful  and 
engaging  light.  Not  only  as  infinitely  holy,  just, 
wise  and  powerful,  but  as  the  creator,  preserver, 
benefactor,  redeemer,  and  sanctifier  of  his 
I  rational  creatures :  we  shall  find  the  most  gra- 
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cious  adaptations  to  the  wants  and  weaknesses 
of  our  fallen  state  :  a  mediator  to  relieve  our 
consciousness  of  sin ;  a  spiritual  influence  to  as- 
sist our  infirmities;  threatenings  to  alarm  our 
carelessness;  promises  to  attract  our  self-love. 
Subjects  of  ennobling  nature  abound  in  Scrip- 
ture. When  these  truths,  then,  become  truly 
delightful  to  the  soul ;  when  they  are  habitually 
recurred  to,  as  the  happiest  subjects  of  our  con- 
templation, as  the  calmest  breathing-places  of 
our  wearied  spirits ;  when  this  is  realized,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  shall  we  find  ourselves  superior 
to  the  world ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
trifling  vexations,  and  still  more  trifling  pleasures 
of  this  life  dwindle  to  their  proper  insignificance, 
and  that,  for  this  simple  reason ;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  eternal  and  spiritual  things  will 
enlarge,  occupy  and  gladden  the  whole  soul,  in 
all  its  faculties  and  all  its  boundless  capacity, 
either  of  feeling  or  reflection. 


WAR,   MISSIONS  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  making  a  few  remarks  on  what  I  consider  a 
mischievous  error,  in  connection  with  missionary 
societies,  I  earnestly  desire  not  to  trespass  in  that 
"  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil."  For  I  give 
full  credit  to  the  sincerity  of  those  who  labor 
for  the  heathen  being  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  and  of  Christ  their  Saviour. 
But  I  believe  that  the  false  principles  promulga- 
ted by  many  pious  people  regarding  war,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  held  not  long 
since,  "  to  direct  attention  to  the  providential 
openings  which  have  recently  been  made  for  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  China  and 
J apan."  The  Bishop  of  London  was  in  the  chair, 
and  said  : — "  They  were  here  on  that  occasion  to 
express  this  truth — that  when  God  had  blessed 
their  nation  by  success  in  arms,  the  very  first 
thing  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
had  to  do,  was  to  see  in  which  way  they  could 
best  use  it  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel." 
Similar  sentiments,  and  in  many  instances  con- 
veyed in  much  stronger  language,  have  often 
been  delivered  on  missionary  platforms.  It  is, 
therefore,  encouraging  to  those  who  believe  that 
to  "  follow  peace  with  all  men"  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  Christians,  to  observe  so  influential  a 
character  as  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  express  sound 
views  on  this  important  subject.  In  a  recent 
Lecture  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  Exeter  Hall,  he  said  : — "  I  am  always 
hearing  Christian  men  blessing  God  for  that 
which  I  cannot  but  reckon  as  a  curse.  They 
will  say,  if  there  is  war  with  China,  the  bars  of 
iron  will  be  cut  in  sunder,  and  the  gates  of  brass 
shall  be  opened  to  the  Gospel.    Whenever  Eng- 


land goes  to  war,  we  stand  behind  the  warrior 
and  shout,  '  It  will  open  a  way  for  the  Gospel.' 
I  cannot  understand  that.  I  cannot  make  out 
how  the  devil  is  to  make  a  way  for  Christ.  And 
what  is  war  but  an  incarnate  fiend,  the  impersona- 
tion of  all  the  hell  in  fallen  humanity?  How, 
then,  shall  we  rouse  the  malignity  of  human 
nature,  cry  '  Havoc !  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war,'  and  then  declare  it  is  to  make  straight  in 
the  wilderness  a  highway  for  our  God  ?  A  high- 
way KNEE-DEEP  IN  GOEE  !"  "  For  an  English 
cannon  to  make  way  in  Canton  for  an  English 
missionary,  is  a  lie  too  glaring  for  me  to  receive 
it  for  a  moment.  I  cannot  comprehend  the 
Christianity  which  talks  thus  of  murder  and 
robbery."  "  Some  missionary  lately  went  with 
a  lot  of  tracts  containing  the  Ten  Command- 
ments; a  Mandarin  read  them,  and  he  sent  back 
a  very  polite  message,  to  the  efi"ect  that  those 
tracts  were  very  good  indeed ;  he  had  never  read 
any  laws  so  good  as  those  ;  very  fine  indeed  they 
were,  but  they  had  not  so  much  need  of  them  in 
China  as  they  had  among  the  English  and 
French.  Would  the  missionary  have  the  good- 
ness to  distribute  them  where  they  were  most 
wanted  1" 

The  superiority  of  example  over  precept,  in 
commending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  was  well 
illustrated  by  the  Bishop  elect  of  Calcutta,  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Salisbury.  He  said  : — "  The 
misfortune  was,  that  the  lives  of  the  English 
(in  India)  were  very  unlike  the  Christianity  put 
before  the  natives.  When  of  late  the  Bishop  of 
Madras  was  travelling  in  India,  he  was  on  board 
a  steamer  four  or  five  days;  there  was  also  on 
board  a  famous  and  learned  Brahmin.  The 
Bishop  had  daily  prayer,  accompanied  by  exposi- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.  He  invited  others  to 
join  these  meetings,  and  the  Brahmin  came. 
At  the  end  of  the  voyage,  he  went  up  to  the 
Bishop  to  wish  him  '  good-bye,'  and  said  '  he  was 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  what  he  had  heard 
in  the  cabin,  and  that  he  had  been  much  edified; 
and  that  he  should  himself  become  a  Christian 
but  for  one  reason,  and  that  was,  that  he  could 
not  believe  that  what  the  Bishop  said  was  true, 
because  those  in  India  who  professed  to  believe 
as  the  Bishop  did,  lived  inconsistently  with  that 
belief  " 

At  the  above  mentioned  meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  very  candidly  condemned  the  war 
with  China,  as  "unjust,  and  one  which  a  Chris- 
tian people  ought  never  to  have  been  engaged 
in."  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Keppel  afterwards 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  his  speech  contains  a 
specimen  of  that  system  of  morality,  which  is, 
perhaps,  acknowledged  as  allowable  only  in 
military  concerns.  He  said :  "  He  concurred 
most  heartily  in  its  purpose.  The  profession  to 
which  he  belonged  was  one  of  arms,  and  it  was 
not  for  him  to  question  the  justice  or  propriety  of 
any  war;  his  duty  was  to  obey." 
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Now,  although  military  morality  may  allow  a 
soldier  or  a  sailor  to — 

"Swear 

A  Bib^e  oath  to  be  what'er  they  please, 
To  do  he  knows  not  what ;" 

yet  the  New  Testament  teaches  that  "  Everyone 
of  us  shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God, 
who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds."  There  is  no  exception,  with  reference 
to  the  profession  of  arms,  as  to  our  duty  to  "  obey 
God  rather  than  man." 

Much  sympathy  has  just  been  very  properly 
manifested  in  the  case  of  an  English  Protestant 
officer,  who  was  put  under  arrest  in  Malta,  for 
refusing  to  do  homage  to  the  Host.  At  one  of 
the  public  meetings  held  on  the  occasion,  "  a 
Roman  Catholic  briefly  addressed  the  meeting, 
contending  that  it  was  the  duty  of  soldiers  to 
obey  any  injunctions  they  received,  whether 
opposed  to  the  Bible  or  not."  He  appears  to  be 
correct  in  this  statement,  according  to  the  above 
declaration  of  the  Admiral,  and  to  opinions 
repeatedly  delivered  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  contained  in  various  publications,  even 
some  of  a  religious  character.  I  apprehend  it  is 
also  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  War. — 
But  He  whose  commandment  enjoins  us  not  to 
bow  down  to  or  worship  any  created  object,  says 
also,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  If,  therefore,  a 
soldier  is  individually  accountable  to  God  in  a 
matter  of  idolatry,  he  is  equally  so  with  regard 
to  murder. 

The  Gospel  is  the  same  as  it  was  when  pro- 
claimed by  the  angelic  host,  with  "  peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  toward  men;"  and  those 
who  undertake  to  promulgate  it  now,  must  have 
their  "  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace."  Otherwise,  they  are  deceiving 
themselves  with  the  hope  to  "  gather  grapes  of 
thorns  and  figs  of  thistles."  W.  N. 

— London  Friend. 


From  the  London  Friend. 
LETTER  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

We  have  be3n  favored  by  our  friend  Philip 
D.  Tuckett,  with  a  copy  of  the  following  inter- 
esting letter  of  Benjamin  Franklin's,  addressed 
to  John  Wright  of  Esher,  of  the  firm  of  Smith, 
Wright  and  Gray,  bankers,  of  Lombard  Street ; 
the  original  of  which  was  long  missing.  It  was 
written  after  the  first  session  of  Congress.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  soon  after  the  war  had 
ceased,  the  imprudent  export  of  goods  from  this 
country  is  complained  of,  and  the  disastrous  re- 
sults to  our  merchants  pointed  out,  just  as  has 
since  been  experienced  in  Australia,  and  indeed 
wherever  a  new  market  has  opened  : — 

Philadelphia,  November  4,  1789. 

Dear  Friend, — I  received  your  kind  letter  of 
July  the  31st,  which  gave  me  great  Pleasure,  as 
it  informed  me  of  the  Welfare  both  of  yourself 
and  your  good  Lady,  to  whom  please  to  present 


my  Respects.  I  thank  you  for  the  Epistle  of 
your  Yearly  Meeting,  and  for  the  Card,  a  speci- 
men of  Printing,  which  were  enclosed.  We  have 
now  had  one  session  of  Congress,  which  was  con- 
ducted under  our  new  Constitution,  with  as  much 
general  Satisfaction  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. I  wish  the  struggle  in  France  may  end 
as  happily  for  that  Nation.  We  are  now  in  the 
full  Enjoyment  of  our  newGovernment  for  eleven 
of  the  States,  and  it  is  generally  thought  that 
North  Carolina  is  about  to  join  us  ;  Rode-island 
will  probably  take  longer  Time  for  Consideration. 
We  have  had  a  most  plentiful  Year  for  the  Fruits 
of  the  Earth,  and  our  People  seem  to  be  recover- 
ing fast  from  the  extravagant  and  idle  Habits 
which  the  War  had  introduced,  and  to  engage 
seriously  in  the  Contrary  Habits  of  Temperance, 
Frugality  and  Industry,  which  give  the  most 
Pleasing  Prospect  of  future  national  Felicity. 
Your  Merchants,  however,  are,  I  think,  impru- 
dent in  crowding  in  upon  us  such  Quantities  of 
Goods  for  Sale  here,  which  are  not  wrote  for  by 
our's,  and  are  beyond  the  Faculties  of  the  Coun- 
try to  consume  in  any  reasonable  Time.  This 
Surplus  of  Goods  is,  therefore,  to  raise  present 
money,  sent  to  the  Vendues  or  Auction  Houses, 
of  which  we  have  six  or  seven  in  or  near  this 
City,  where  they  are  sold  frequently  for  less  than 
prime  Cost,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  indiscreet 
Adventurers. 

Our  News  Papers  are  doubtless  to  be  seen  at 
your  CofFee-Houses  near  the  Exchange  ;  in  their 
Advertisements  you  may  observe  the  Constancy 
and  Quantity  of  these  kind  of  Sales,  as  well  as 
the  Quantity  of  Goods  imported  by  our  regular 
Traders.  I  see  in  your  English  newspapers  fre- 
quent mention  made  of  our  being  out  of  Credit 
with  you ;  to  us  it  appears  that  we  have  abun- 
dantly too  much,  and  that  your  exporting  Mer- 
chants are  rather  out  of  their  Senses. 

I  wish  success  to  your  Endeavors  for  obtaining 
an  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  Epistle 
from  your  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  year  1758,  was 
not  the  first  Sowing  of  the  good  Seed  you  men- 
tion, for  I  find  by  an  old  Pamphlet  in  my  Pos- 
session, that  George  Keith  near  100  years  since 
wrote  a  Paper  against  the  Practice,  said  to  be 
"  given  forth  by  the  Appointment  of  the  Meet- 
ing held  by  him  at  Philip  James's  House  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  about  the  year  1693," 
wherein  a  strict  charge  was  given  to  Friends  that 
they  should  set  their  Negroes  at  Liberty  after 
some  reasonable  Time  of  Service,  &c.  And  about 
the  year  1728  or  29  I  myself  printed  a  Book  for 
Ralph  Sandyford,  another  of  your  Friends  of  this 
City,  against  keeping  Negroes  in  Slavery, — two 
editions  of  which  he  distributed  gratis ;  and  about 
the  year  1736  I  printed  another  book  on  the  same 
Subject  for  Benjamin  Lay,  who  also  professed  be- 
ing one  of  your  Friends,  and  he  distributed  the 
Book  chiefly  among  them.  By  these  instances 
it  appears  that  the  Seed  was  indeed  sown  in  the 
good  Ground  of  your  Profession,  though  much 
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earlier  than  the  time  you  mention,  and  its  Spring- 
ing up  to  eifect  at  last,  though  so  late,  is  some 
confirmation  of  Lord  Bacon's  Observation  that  a 
good  Motion  never  dies,  and  may  encourage  us 
in  making  such,  tho'  hopeless  of  their  taking  im- 
mediate effect. 

I  doubt  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  finish  my 
Memoirs,  and  if  I  finish  them,  whether  they  will 
be  proper  for  Publication.  You  seem  to  have 
too  high  an  Opinion  of  them,  and  to  expect  too 
much  from  them.  I  think  you  are  right  in  pre-- 
ferring  a  mixed  Form  of  Government  for  your 
Country  under  its  present  Circumstances  ;  and  if 
it  were  possible  for  you  to  reduce  the  enormous 
Salaries  and  Emoluments  of  great  Offices, 
which  are  at  Bottom  the  source  of  all  your 
violent  Factions,  that  Form  might  be  conducted 
more  quietly  and  happily.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
none  of  your  Factions  when  they  get  uppermost 
will  ever  have  Virtue  enough  to  reduce  those 
Salaries  and  Emoluments,  but  will  choose  rather 
to  enjoy  them. 

I  am,  my  dear  Friend,  yours  very  affection- 
ately, B.  Franklin. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  2, 1859. 

Hospital  for  Inebriates. — Among  the  vari- 
ous benevolent  institutions  designed  for  the  cure 
or  amelioration  of  human  suffering  and  disease, 
none  has  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  charity  and 
sympathy  of  those  who  are  blessed  with  health 
of  body  and  mind,  than  a  Hospital  for  Inebriates. 
The  institution  of  this  character  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  a  year  past  in  Boston,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  permanent  relief  of  several  hun- 
dred persons,  few  having  relapsed  into  their  old 
habits  after  leaving  it.  At  Binghampton,  N.  Y., 
an  Inebriate  Hospital  has  been  commenced,  and 
the  Trustees,  failing  to  obtain  aid  from  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State,  have  issued  an  address  to 
the  philanthropic,  asking  for  the  means  of  open, 
ing  an  institution  to  which  nearly  three  thousand 
applicants  are  anxiously  awaiting  admission. 

"  Among  the  applicants,"  says  the  address? 
"  are  twenty-eight  clergymen,  thirty-six  physi- 
cians, forty-two  lawyers,  three  judges,  twelve 
editors,  four  army  and  three  naval  officers,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  merchants,  fitty-five 
farmers,  five  hundred  and  fifteen  mechanics,  and 
four  hundred  and  ten  women,  who  are  from  the 
higher  walks  of  life.  Of  the  vocation  of  the  re- 
maining twelve  hundred  applicants  we  have  no 
knowledge." 

It  is  stated  that  within  the  last  two  years,  two 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
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York  and  one  of  the  county  Judges  have  died 
by  inebriety,  all  of  them  being  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  unfinished  hospital.  These  are  a 
few  only  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  men 
occupying  high  and  useful  positions  in  civil,  re- 
ligious and  social  society,  have  fallen  victims  to 
a  disease  produced  by  an  indulgence  in  the  habit 
of  using  intoxicating  drinks.  It  is  a  sad  reflec- 
tion too,  that  this  deplorable  evil  is  far  from  be- 
ing confined  to  men  of  any  class,  and  that  thou- 
sands of  homes  are  made  miserable  by  the  intem- 
perance of  wives  and  mothers. 

An  effort  was  recently  commenced  in  this  city 
to  establish  a  hospital  for  Inebriates,  and  may  we 
not  confidently  anticipate  a  successful  issue  in  a 
community  where  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  freely  contributed  within  a  short 
period,  by  private  subscription,  for  the  benefit  of 
another  class  of  human  sufferers — the  insane  ? 


Friends  in  Norway. — In  the  extracts  pub- 
lished last  week,  from  the  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  it  was  stated  that 
an  interesting  paper  was  read  from  Friends  of 
Newcastle,  upon  the  rise  and  present  position  of 
our  Norwegian  brethren.  We  find  a  copy  of 
this  document  in  the  British  Friend,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  little  Society  of  Friends  in  Norway  had 
its  origin  from  convincement,  which  took  place 
amongst  the  Norwegian  prisoners  of  war,  at  Chat- 
ham, about  the  year  1814.  On  their  liberation, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  returning  to  their 
own  country,  they  became  separated  from  each 
other,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  religious  princi- 
ples held  by  Friends  spread,  and  some  very  small 
congregations  were  formed  ;  but  their  numbers 
were  reduced  by  several  of  them  at  different 
periods  emigrating  to  America.  About  the  year 
1819,  and  subsequently,  when  there  were  but  five 
or  six  left,  chiefly  at  Stavanger,  they  were  visited 
by  William  Allen  and  Stephen  Grellet, 
also  by  Thomas  Shillito,  and  of  later  time 
several  other  visits  have  been  paid  by  ministers 
and  others,  both  from  England  and  America. 
The  good  seed  having  taken  root  in  several 
honest,  tender-hearted  individuals,  the  number 
has  continued  to  increase,  until  by  late  accounts 
it  appears  there  are  about  127  members,  of  wliom 
fourteen  have  been  joined  to  them  during  the 
last  year.  There  are  also  about  250  others  who 
attend  their  meetings,  which  are  kept  up  at  six- 
teen different  places — in  twelve  of  which  the 
number  is  not  exceeding  twenty  persons  :  the 
whole  number,  more  or  less  attached  to  the 
Society,  amounts  to  about  380. 
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A  few  years  ago  cases  occurred  of  heavy  suf- 
fering by  distraints,  on  account  of  their  Christian 
testimony;  but  the  attention  of  their  government 
being  drawn  to  their  case,  an  edict  was  issued  by 
King  Oscar,  granting  a  considerable  degree  of  re- 
ligious liberty  to  all  such  as  conscientiously  dis- 
sented from  the  Lutheran  or  State  Church.  They 
are  yet  liable,  however,  to  distraints  on  account 
of  the  school-tax,  and  imprisonment  for  refusing 
to  bear  arms.  On  the  latter  account,  one  Friend 
has  four  times  suffered  a  month's  imprisonment, 
yet  there  are  persons  in  power  whose  sympathy 
has  been  excited  and  who  have  encouraged  him 
to  patient  faithfulness  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
testimony. 

Owing  to  the  isolated  situation  of  many  of 
those  Friends,  and  their  inability  to  procure  ade- 
quate school  learning  for  the  children  of  such  as 
reside  in  remote  country  places,  there  being  few 
schools,  and  the  system  of  itinerant  teaching  very 
inconvenient  and  inefficacious,  the  attention  of 
Friends  in  England  has  been  repeatedly  turned 
to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  aiding 
them.  Some  help  has  been  sent  from  London 
to  aid  the  Friends'  schoolmaster  in  Stavanger,  in 
teaching  the  children  of  poor  Friends,  and  in 
training  one  or  two  teachers  for  the  country.  A 
subscription  for  their  help  has  lately  been  com- 
menced amongst  Friends  of  Newcastle  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  a  small  remittance  made  to  Friends 
of  Stavanger.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  country  Friends  in  Nor- 
way to  the  plan  of  paternal  or  family  tuition, 
Avhich  is  said  to  have  been  of  great  service  in  Ice- 
land. The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  been  applied  to  and  has  granted  fifty  Bibles 
and  200  Testaments,  in  the  Norse  language.  It 
is  deemed  expedient  that  the  families  of  all  who 
attend  Friends'  meetings  in  Norway,  be  well  and 
liberally  supplied  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
other  elementary  teaching  books  ;  and  the  pre- 
sent subscription  is  to  aid  in  these  respects,  and 
for  obtaining  a  more  efficient  supply  of  itinerat- 
ing teaching.  Until  the  year  1820,  the  Iloly 
Scriptures  were  exceedingly  scarce  in  Norway, 
and  being  a  thinly-peopled  country,  a  very  small 
measure  of  religious  instruction  is  afforded  to 
many  remote  places." 


Died,  On  the  1st  of  5th  mo.  last,  at  the  residence 
of  Valentine  Hibbs,  Maey  Wilkinson,  (formerly  of 
Loudoun  Co. ,  Va., )  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  m'em- 
ber  of  Pleasant  Plain  Monthly  Meeting,  Jeiferson  Co., 
Iowa. 

 ,  On  the  28th  of  12th  mo.,  1858,  in  Vermilion 

Co.,  Illinois,  of  nervous  fever,  .James  B.,  eldest  son 
of  Dillon  and  Sarah  Haworth,  aged  32  years. 

 ,  In  Raysville,  Henry  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  11th  of 

4th  mo.  last,  James  Hollingsworttt,  a  member  of 
Raysville  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  61st  year  of  his 
age. 

This  dear  Friend  had  been  in  a  decline  for  several 
months.  He  bore  his  affliction  with  much  fortitude 
and  patience,  retaining  his  mental  faculties  unim- 
paired to  the  last,  often  expressing  his  entire  resigna- 
tion to  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  thus  evinc- 


ing that  to  him  death  had  no  sting,  and  the  grave 
no  victory. 

Died,  At  Sugar  River,  Montgomery  Co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  19th  ult.,  William  I.  Binford,  son  of  Peter 
and  Maria  W.  Binford,  in  the  10th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  member  of  Sugar  River  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  27th  of  11th  mo.,  1858,  Demakis 

Locke,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age,  an  esteemed 
member  of  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Wayne  Co.,  Ind. 

 ,  On  the  13th  of  4th  mo.  last,  at  the  residence 

of  her  father,  in  Howard  Co.,  Ind.,  Caroline,  daughter 
of  David  and  Hannah  Hadley,  (the  latter  deceased. ) 
in  the  20th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Honey  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting. 

For  some  years  previous  to  her  last  illness,  which 
was  of  a  lingering  character,  she  had  manifested  a 
strong  disposition  to  follow  the  changing  fashions  of 
the  day,  and  had  suffered  herself  to  be  led,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  from  that  plainness  and  consistent 
simplicity  which  we  believe  the  Gospel  enjoins.  But 
she  was  mercifully  favored,  during  her  illness,  to  con- 
sider seriously  on  the  vanity  of  her  past  course,  and, 
in  the  light  of  Truth,  to  bear  an  ample  and  unwaver- 
ing testimony  against  those  vain  and  hurtful  customs 
and  fashions,  a  compliance  with  which  had  drawn 
away  her  mind,  and  estranged  her  from  the  Fountain 
of  True  Wisdom.  She  manifested  a  deep  concern, 
and  labored  earnestly,  according  to  her  opportunity, 
in  behalf  of  plainness  of  dress.  On  the  day  before 
her  death  she  requested  her  father  to  take  charge  of 
her  clothes,  and  not  to  suffer  any  of  them  that  were 
fashionable  to  be  worn,  until  they  were  changed  and 
made  plain.  She  earnestly  exhorted  her  sister  (a 
young  woman,  next  in  age  to  herself,)  to  forsake  all 
the  vain  fashions  and  follies  of  the  day,  and  to  dress 
plainly  and  neatly ;  desiring  her  to  strive  to  gain 
that  crown  of  glory  which  fadeth  not  away,  and  pre- 
pare to  meet  her  in  that  land  where  parting  would 
be  no  more.  She  manifested  a  full  assurance,  "that 
through  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  shed  on 
Mount  Calvary,  and  not  from  any  merit  of  her  own, 
her  sins  were  forgiven,  and  a  door  of  entrance  opened 
for  her  into  the  Pearl  Gate  City,  none  of  whose  in- 
habitants can  say,  '  I  am  sick.'  " 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Sarah  C. 

Teas,  Raysville,  Henry  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  16th  of  2d 
mo.  last,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age,  Eunice  Steat- 
TAN,  widow  of  Eli  Strattan,  a  member  of  Raysville 
Monthly  Meeting.  ^ 

Convinced  of  Friends'  principles  in  youth,  she  was 
received  into  membership,  and  ever  after  remained  a 
useful  member  and  zealous  supporter  of  the  testi- 
monies laid  down  by  the  founders  of  our  Society ; 
feeling  it  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  duty,  to  do  whatever 
seemed  required  at  her  hand,  and  for  many  years 
she  acceptably  occupied  the  station  of  Elder.  She 
was  a  diligent  attender  of  our  religious  meetings, 
and  often  encouraged  others  to  do  likewise.  She  re- 
tained the  use  of  her  faculties,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  to  a  very  remarkable  degree,  and  being 
naturally  of  a  pleasant  and  social  disposition,  she 
was  endeared  to  her  many  friends  and  acquaintances. 
She  bore  a  painful  illness  of  three  months  with  Chris- 
tian patience  and  resignation,  and  gave  many  assur- 
ances that  her  trust  was  in  her  Redeemer  ;  and  her 
friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that  she  has  ex- 
changed the  trials  of  time  for  a  mansion  of  rest  and 
peace. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Semi-Annual  Examination,  at  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Teim,  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the 
11th  of  the  7th  month. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth-day,  the 
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14tli  of  the  9th  month  next.  New  Students  must 
be  present,  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening,  in  or- 
der to  be  examined  and  classified. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  the 
undersigned,  at  the  Office,  No.  109  North  10th  street 
— if  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Wm.  Macniven. 
The  age  of  the  applicant,  his  previous  studies,  and 
his  connection  with  Friends,  must  be  clearly  stated ; 
and  in  all  cases  certificates  of  moral  standing,  and  of 
the  books  which  have  been  studied,  signed  by  the 
last  Teacher,  must  accompany  the  application. 

The  receipts  for  Board  and  Tuition  being  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  outlays,  and  large  sums  having 
been  contributed  by  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety for  its  support,  the  charge  for  Students  who  are 
not  members,  will  be  $300  per  annum  ;  for  members, 
it  will  be  $250. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 

Books  published  by  the  "  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Religious  and  Useful  Know- 
ledge," and  for  sale  at  their  office,  No.  109  North 
Tenth  street,  Philadelphia : — 

If  mailed. 

A  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Fry,       .    14  cts.      19  cts. 
A  Selection  from  the  Epistles  of 

George  Fox,    .       .       .       .    14  "        19  " 
The  Life  of  Margaret  Fox,  wife  of 

George  Fox  14  "        19  " 

Fuller  on  Religious  Declension,  14  "  19  " 
Warnig's  Hymns  and  Selections,  14  "  19  " 
Views  of  American  Slavery  a 

Century  ago  15  "        21  " 

Youthful  Pilgrims,     .       .       .    15  "        21  " 
A  Selection  from  the  Letters  of 

Isaac  Penington,     .       .       .    15  "        21  " 
Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,  with 
Life  of  the  Author,  Dr.  God- 
man,    15  "        21  " 

A  Memoir  of  William  Penn,       .    17  "        24  " 
A  Memoir  of  Maria  Fox,     .       .17"  23" 
A  Memoir  of  Thomas  Story,       .    18  "        25  " 
A  Memoir  of  Daniel  Wheeler, 
and  his  Visit  to  the  Pacific 

Isles,  20  "        28  " 

Aunt  Jane's  Verses  for  Children, 

Illustrated,      .       .       .       ,    20  "        26  " 
The  Vegetable"  Kingdom,  Illus- 
trated,   20  "        26  " 

Correspondents  will  please  to  observe  that  the  dis- 
count IS  not  taken  off  the  postage. 

Persons  wishing  to  order  any  of  the  above  works 
by  mail,  should  inclose  the  price,  including  postage, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to    Wm.  Macniven,  Agent. 

Box  2149  Post  Office,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St. 


From  the  London  Friend, 
FAMINE   IN  FINLAND  FUND. 

The  Committee  who  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  this  fund  have  issued  a  supplementary 
and  final  Report,  with  a  schedule  of  its  distribu- 
tion from  the  first.  The  fund  originated,  it  will 
be  remembered,  with  our  friend  Joseph  Sturge, 
and  the  sum  subscribed  in  this  country  amounted 
to  £8,889  3s.  lid.  This  represents  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  aid  afiforded  to  the  poor  suf- 
ferers from  the  ravages  of  the  war,  and  the 
subsequent  famine.  Owing,  we  apprehend,  in 
great  measure  to  the  attention  which  was  awak- 
ened to  the  subject  by  the  labors  of  the  Commit- 
tee, various  liberal  contributions  were  made  from 


other  quarters  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  by  the 
Russian  Government.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  very  few  efforts  of  the  kind  have  been 
so  practically  carried  out,  and  have  resulted  in  so 
large  a  proportionate  amount  of  good.  The 
balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Commit- 
tee, they  have  concluded  to  invest  with  the 
Agricultural  Association  of  Abo,  for  a  term  of 
eight  years ;  the  interest  to  be  appropriated  in 
introducing  improved  methods  of  fishing,  and  in 
the  employment  of  an  agent  to  teach  better 
modes  of  curing  and  salting  fish  j  and,  after  that 
period,  to  be  distributed  in  permanently  promot- 
ing the  education  of  the  poorer  classes.  In 
conclusion,  "  the  Committee  earnestly  and  hope- 
fully trust  that  this  disposal  of  the  balance  of 
the  fund  will  prove  a  lasting  memorial  of  the 
good-will  and  Christian  benevolence  of  its  sub- 
scribers towards  the  people  of  Finland.  The 
commercial  ties,  and  feelings  of  almost  rever- 
ential regard,  which,  in  former  years  strongly 
bound  them  to  this  country,  were  ruthlessly 
broken  asunder  by  the  late  war;  a  war  in  which 
they  were  among  the  chief  sufferers,  though 
having  no  possible  concern  or  interest  in  its  ob- 
jects. The  Committee  rejoice  to  believe  that 
the  Famine  Relief  Fund  has  not  only  tended  in 
its  operations  to  accomplish  its  main  object,  but 
has  benefited  many  of  the  innocent  sufferers 
from  the  war,  and  has  in  no  small  degree  con- 
tributed to  assuage  wounded  feelings,  and  to 
restore  the  cordiality  which  the  Finnish  people 
were  ever  wont  to  cherish  towards  Great  Britain. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES   OP  NEW  YOEK 
YEARLY  MEETING,  1859. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in  New 
York,  commencing  on  Sixth-day  the  twenty-sev- 
enth of  Fifth  month,  1859: 

Reports  were  received  from  all  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  stating  that  Representatives  were  ap- 
pointed by  them  respectively  to  attend  this  Meet- 
ing, all  except  twelve  of  whom  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  reasons  offered  for  the  absence  of  four . 

Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  but  one, 
have  been  received,  and  read  to  our  comfort  and 
edification — affording  renewed  evidence  of  the 
value  of  this  intercourse  between  brethren  of  the 
household  of  faith  ;  and  we  fully  unite  with  the 
desire  expressed  in  one  of  them,  "  that  nothing 
may  be  permitted  to  mar  this  brotherly  inter- 
course and  interchange  of  Christian  regard  and 
concern  for  the  welfare  one  of  another,"  but  that 
all  may  "  harmonize  together  in  Christian  love, 
and  in  efforts  for  the  extension  ofthe  Redeemer's 
Kingdom." 

The  following  Friends  were  appointed  to  pre- 
pare essays  of  Epistles  in  reply,  and  offer  them 
at  a  future  sitting.   [Names  omitted.] 

Af/nmooii. — Thomas  Willis  on  behalf  of  the 
Representatives,  reported,  that  they  had  conferred 
together  on  the  subject  committed  to  them,  and 
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.that  they  were  united  in  proposing  that  William 
Wood  be  appointed  clerk,  and  James  Congdon 
assistant  clerk  ;  their  names  were  separately  pro 
posed  and  considered ;  and  being  approved,  the 
appointments  were  made  accordingly. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings the  past  year.  The  attention  given  to 
the  various  subjects  claiming  the  care  of  that 
Meeting  was  satisfactory. 

The  period  for  which  the  members  of  that 
Meeting  were  appointed,  terminating  at  the  time 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  the  following  Friends 
were  appointed  to  consider  of,  and  propose  at  a 
future  sitting,  the  names  of  thirty  Friends  to 
represent  this  Meeting  during  its  recess,  for  the 
next  three  years.  [Names  omitted.] 

It  was  proposed  that  the  Discipline,  as  revised 
by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  be  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  a  united  Meeting  of  men  and 
women — that  it  be  deliberately  read  and  careful- 
ly considered  ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  appears  to 
need  amendment  or  change,  and  if  such  amend- 
ment cannot  be  readily  made  at  the  time  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  Meeting,  that  such  part  be  re- 
ferred to  a  joint  Committee  for  examination. 
The  proposition  was  approved,  the  Women's 
Meeting  also  concurring  therein.  In  accordance 
with  this  conclusion,  the  Meeting  adjourned  to 
10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  to  meet  in  the 
women's  apartment. 

Seventh-day  morning,  2%th  of  Fifth  month. — 
Friends  assemble!  in  joint  meeting,  and  engaged 
in  the  work  of  examining  the  Discipline.  The 
article  entitled  "  A  Brief  View  of  the  Doctrines 
of  Christianity,"  &c.,  was  read,  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  fully  approved  and  adopted,  with  the 
exception  of  that  part  relative  to  the  Fall  of  Man, 
which  was  referred  to  Jesse  P.  Haines,  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Wood,  Mary  M.  Ferris,  Grace  Dickinson, 
and  Samuel  Carey,  for  further  attention. 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  in  its  examina- 
tion of  the  Discipline,  and  having  deliberately 
read,  considered,  and  approved  the  same  as  far 
as  page  37  inclusive,  adjourned  to  4  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

About  four  o'clock  Friends  again  met,  and  re- 
sumed the  examination  of  the  Discipline,  and 
having  attended  carefully  and  critically  to  the 
various  subjects  therein,  and  approved  them,  to 
page  70  inclusive,  except  the  article  on  "  Defa- 
mation and  Detraction,"  which  was  referred  to 
Mary  H.  Thomas,  Lindley  M.  Moore,  Maria  Wil- 
lets,  William  Henry  Chase,  and  Joseph  Knee- 
land,  adjourned  to  10  o'clock.  Second-day  morn- 
ing. 

Second-day  morning,  30<A  of  Fifth,  month. — 
The  Committees  on  the  articles,  "  Fall  of  Man," 
and  "  Defamation  and  Detraction,"  offered  essays 
of  the  same  revised,  which  on  consideration  were 
approved. 

The  examination  of  the  several  articles  from 
page  71  to  the  end  of  the  work  claimed  attention, 


and  with  some  alterations  they  were  approved, 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  "  Trade,"  "  Re- 
quests to  be  received  into  Membership,"  "  Titles 
of  Lands,"  and  the  paragraph  on  page  37  in  re- 
lation to  Ministers  travelling  extensively  in  the 
Ministry,  (which  were  referred  for  further  atten- 
tion to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,)  and  were 
adopted. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this 
very  interesting  and  important  subject,  we  have 
earnestly  desired  that  the  blessed  Head  of  the 
Church  would  be  with  us,  and  by  his  good  Spir- 
it aid  and  direct  in  our  deliberations;  and  we 
have  to  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  for  the 
favor,  that  weak  and  erring  as  we  are,  the  good 
Master  has  condescended  to  our  condition,  and 
enabled  the  meeting  to  accomplish  the  work 
with  great  unanimity  and  brotherly  regard;  and 
although  it  may  still  be  marked  with  imperfec- 
tion, as  we  seek  for  ability  to  live  in  accordance 
with  its  requisitions,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  bond  of 
union,  cementing  more  closely  together,  and  en- 
abling us  more  faithfully  to  discharge  the  various 
duties  devolving  upon  us  towards  our  fellow  men, 
and  towards  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

The  united  Meeting  then  adjourned — the  two 
branches  to  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business 
in  the  usual  way,  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Afternoon. — "The  Meeting  engaged  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  state  of  Society,  and  having 
read  the  first  Query  and  the  Answers  thereto, 
much  time  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 
thereof,  during  which  counsel  and  admonition 
pertinent  to  the  occasion  were  administered,  and 
then  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning 
2hird-day  morning,  SI. nt  of  the  moiith. — Ex- 
amination of  the  state  of  Society  was  resumed, 
and  having  proceeded  as  far  as  the  6th  Query  in- 
clusive, adjourned  to  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Afternoon. — The  Meeting  continued  its  exam- 
ination, and  having  finished  reading  the  Queries 
and  Answers,  a  summary  statement  thereof  was 
prepared. 

The  following  report  was  received  from  the 
Committee  of  Superintendence  of  the  Boarding 
School  at  Union  Springs : 

"  The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  School  at  Union  Springs,  report — that 
the  School  has  been  kept  up  during  the  past 
year,  the  first  or  summer  term  with  about  28  pu- 
pils, four  only  of  whom  were  boarders  at  the  In- 
stitution. The  pupils  for  the  winter  varied  from 
80  to  90,  38  of  whom  were  boarders.  Most  of 
the  boarders  were  the  children  of  Friends,  and  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  day-scholars.  Eighty-eight 
are  in  attendance  for  the  present  summer,  of 
which  forty- four  are  boarders ;  and  more  than 
half  of  this  entire  number  attended  the  winter 
school. 

The  Superintendents  are  remunerated  for  their 
services  by  the  amount  paid  by  the  pupils  for 
their  board,  being  two  dollars  a  week,  including 
washing.    The  teachers  are  paid  out  of  the  tui- 
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tion  fees,  which  are  twenty  dollars  a  year  for  the 
day  scholars,  and  thirty  dollars  for  the  boarders ; 
the  increased  amount  of  the  latter  being  required 
to  meet  the  expense  of  rooms,  bedding,  fuel,  etc. 

The  only  risk,  therefore,  which  the  Committee 
incurs  for  current  expenses,  is  in  procuring  funds 
sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and 
in  making  such  repairs  of  the  furniture  and 
building  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

[The  particular  statement  of  the  finances 
of  the  school  is  omitted.  It  shows  the  total 
indebtedness  for  the  proj^erty,  additions  to  the 
buildings,  furniture,  &c.,  to  be  $4,310,  to  meet 
which,  there  are  unpaid  subscriptions,  $2,625, 
interest  on  the  same  $208,  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands,  $648  ;  total  $3,481.  Leaving  unprovi- 
ded for  $829.] 

"  If  the  above  indebtedness  could  be  paid, 
(which  would  be  fully  accomplished,  with  a  per- 
manent fund  besides,  if  the  remainder  of  the 
$15,000  originally  asked  for  were  raised,)  it 
would  enable  the  Committee  to  procure  an  in- 
corporation of  the  Institution,  and  thus  proba- 
bly receive  from  the  State  some  hundreds  of 
dollars  annually ;  an  act  of  incorporation  now 
requiring  previous  freedom  from  debt. 

'•  The  arrangements  and  improvements  for 
the  permanent  usefulness  of  the  school  are  now 
about  completed,  with  the  exception  of  finish- 
ing a  water-pipe  for  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
spring  water,  and  an  addition  to  the  beds  and 
desks  for  the  increased  number  of  pupils  which 
will  probably  attend  after  the  present  term. 

"  The  Committee  have  met  with  a  number  of 
instances  of  Friends'  children,  some  of  whom 
are  desirous  of  becoming  teachers,  and  who 
give  promise  of  future  usefulness,  who  are  pre- 
vented from  attendance  by  want  of  means.  Some 
of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  have  been 
sent  by  their  parents,  under  much  difficulty 
from  the  same  cause.  If  therefore  a  portion  of 
the  "Permanent  Fund  "  belonging  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  could  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
children  of  Friends  at  this  School,  the  Com- 
mittee believe  it  would  be  advantageously  ex- 
pended. 

"  As  the  current  expenses  of  the  school  are 
now  sustained  wholly  by  the  payments  received 
for  the  pupils,  and  as  a  large  share  of  these  are 
in  very  moderate  pecuniary  circumstances,  the 
(>omniittee  propose  that  the  interest  on  the 
Fund  raised  a  few  years  since  throughout  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  be  applied  to  reducing  the  ex- 
penses of  Friends'  children  at  this  school. 

"  A  School  for  Scriptural  Instruction  at  the 
School  is  attended  by  all  the  boarders. 
"  On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
"  LiNDLEY  M.  Moore," 
"  Mary  S.  Wood." 

A^ew  Yorl;  bill  month  ilth,  1859." 

Considering  the  infancy  of  the  Institution, 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  conductin<r  it, 
the  account  given  of  its  present  situation,  and 


its  prospect  of  future  uselfulness,  the  report 
was  very  satisfactory.  The  Committee  were  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  their  exertions  in  its 
behalf. 

The  Committee  appointed  in  1857,  to  raise  by 
voluntary  subscription  the  sum  of  Fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  enable  this  Meeting  to  establish 
a  school  in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  in  that  year,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report.  [Omitted.] 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  satis- 
factory; and  they  were  continued  to  the  service. 

Adjourned  to  4  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


herschell's  visit  to  his  father-land. 

(Concluded  from  page  648.) 

The  road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  is  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  dangerous  in  Palestine,  and 
is  still  the  favorite  haunt  of  robbers ;  so  that  a 
man  cannot  even  now  go  "  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho"  without  the  risk  of  falling  "among 
thieves;"  while  the  "good  Samaritans,"  alas  !  are 
there  no  longer.  It  is  chiefly  on  account  of  this 
part  of  the  journey  that  so  large  an  escort  is 
necessary.  Shortly  before  we  came,  a  gentleman 
travelling  this  road  happened  to  linger  behind 
the  rest  of  his  party,  when  he  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  robbers,  who  literally  "  stripped 
him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him,  and  de- 
parted." 

On  Tuesday,  the  oOth  of  May,  we  bade  adieu 
to  Jerusalem,  and  set  out  for  Jafia,  the  ancient 
Joppa.  About  an  hour  after  we  left  J erusalem 
we  were  much  struck  ■w  ith  the  beautiful  verdure 
of  the  trees  in  the  orchards  near  which  we  pass- 
ed ;  a  sight  so  rare  in  "  this  land  of  drought" 
and  barrenness.  Such  spots  vividly  call  to  mind 
what  Palestine  wa.s,  and  what  it  will  yet  be. 

Jafia  is  a  small  seaport  town,  entirely  devoid  of 
interest  in  itself,  but  fraught  with  interesting 
recollections  to  the  Christian.  Here  dwelt  the 
benevolent  Dorcas,  whom  Peter  raised  to  life, 
and  restored  to  her  weeping  friends.  But  the 
most  interesting  event  connected  with  it  is,  that 
here  was  first  revealed  "  the  mystery, — which  in 
other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of 
•men, — that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs, 
and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  prom- 
ise in  Christ  by  the  Gospel."*  Hitherto  there 
had  been  no  entrance  into  the  Church  of  God 
but  by  the  gate  of  Judaism;  but  here  God  show- 
ed unto  Peter  that  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
was  broken  down,  and  that  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike  entered  into  life  through  faith  in  Christ. 
Peter's  monitory  dream  prepared  him  to  go  with 
the  messengers  of  Cornelius,  nothing  doubting. 

Cffisarea,  which  we  passed  on  the  following  day, 
is  a  small  town  on  the  coast,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Jafi'a.    Here  lived  the  devout  Cornelius, 

*  Eph.  iii.  5,  6. 
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who  was  probably  a  proselyte  of  the  gate ;  one  i 
who  believed  the  revelation  of  God  contained  in  j 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  who  had  not  joined! 
himself  to  the  Jewish  church.  This  man,  from 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Jews,  (he  "  was  of 
good  report  among  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews,") 
must  have  heard  something  of  the  reputed  Mes- 
siah, and  of  the  wonderful  things  that  had  hap- 
pened among  the  Jews  during  the  ten  preceding 
years ;  and  it  is  possible  his  mind  may  have  been 
exercised  on  these  matters;  and  the  prayers  that 
came  up  "  for  a  memorial  before  Grod,"  may  have 
been  prayers  for  light  and  guidance  on  the  sub- 
ject. His  knowledge  of  what  had  transpired 
was  probably  very  dark  and  confused ;  as  those 
times  did  not  possess  the  facilities  for  knowledge 
to  run  to  and  fro,  that  modern  ages  afford.  God 
answered  his  prayers,  not  by  immediate  illumina- 
tion of  his  own  mind,  but  by  sending  a  fellow- 
man  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  to  him.  And 
what  did  Peter  tell  him  ?  That  there  was  an 
apostolic  church,  in  connection  with  which  there 
was  safety,  and  out  of  which  there  was  no 
hope  of  any  thing  but  certain  "  uncovenanted 
mercies  ?" 

Our  design  was  to  sail  from  JalFa  to  Beyrout. 
For  this  purpose  nothing  was  to  be  had  but  an 
open  boat  manned  by  Arab  sailors.  To  add  to 
our  discomfort,  the  Italian  servant  who  had 
hitherto  accompanied  us,  refused  to  embark  with 
us,  being  afraid  of  sea-sickness. 

In  the  evening  we  embarked  in  our  boat,  which 
was  as  filthy  and  uncomfortable  as  can  well  be 
imagined. 

Next  morning  we  landed  at  Khaifa,  or  Haifa, 
a  village  at  the  base  of  Mount  Carmel.  After 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  bathing,  we  procured 
donkeys,  and  ascended  to  the  top  of  Carmel. 
This  is  a  ridge  of  no  great  height,  running  ob- 
liquely from  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  southeast 
direction,  for  nearly  eight  miles,  its  highest  point 
being  about  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
close  to  which  it  rises.  What  an  interesting 
scene  of  Scripture  history  did  this  mount  reeal ! 
And  what  a  melancholy  reflection  to  think,  that 
after  all  that  God  has  revealed  to  man,  since  the 
days  of  Elijah,  there  should  still  subsist  idolatry 
too  near  akin  to  that  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal ! 
The  cry,  "  0  Mary,  hear  us," — "  0  Anna,  hear 
us,"  is  as  vain  as  the  cry  of  "  0  Baal,  hear  us ;" 
and  the  penances  of  Rome  are  dictated  by  the 
same  spirit  that  led  Baal's  prophets  to  "  cut  them- 
selves after  their  manner  with  knives  and  lancets 
till  the  blood  gushed  out."-]-  Here  was  the  scene 
of  the.  early  Jewish  reformer's  testimony;  ten 
days  before,  I  had  been  in  the  scene  of  the  later 
Jewish  reformer's  testimony,  of  him  who  came 
"  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Blias."  And  what 
now  meets  the  traveller's  eye  on  these  spots  ? 
Two  convents,  the  one  of  the  Greek,  the  other 
of  the  Romish  church.  Each  of  these  has  been 
recently  repaired  and  adorned  by  their  respective 

1 1  Kings  xviii.  28. 
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partisans.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  lately  gave  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  repairing  and  ornament- 
ing Mar  Saba ;  and  the  convent  on  Mount  Carmel 
has  recently  been  entirely  and  substantially  re- 
built, chiefly  through  money  from  France,  and 
now  looks  more  like  a  fortress  than  the  abode  of 
peaceable  monks.  How  utterly  discouraging  to 
the  Christian  would  be  the  successive  disappoint- 
ments that  have  followed  every  reformation,  were 
it  not  for  the  "  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  in  which 
God  "  hath  promised,  saying,  Yet  once  more  I 
shake  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  heaven  :  And 
this  word,  yet  once  more,  signifieth  the  removing 
of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that 
are  made,  that  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken 
may  remain."*  Glorious  day,  when  falsehood, 
and  error,  and  every  thing  that  opposeth  itself 
to  the  truth,  shall  become  "  like  the  chaff  of  the 
summer  threshing-floor !" 

After  leaving  Carmel  we  resumed  our  voyage. 
The  next  morning  we  passed  close  to  Tyre,  the 
once  mighty  city,  now  the  abode  of  a  few  fisher- 
men, so  literally  has  the  word  of  the  Lord  been 
fulfilled  :  "  I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a 
rock ;  thou  shalt  be  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon."-f 
We  also  passed  Sidon,  where  Paul  was  permitted 
to  land  when  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  as  a  pris- 
oner, having  "  liberty  to  go  unto  his  friends  to 
refresh  himselfj  Alas  !  it  would  be  little  re- 
freshment to  the  Christian's  spirit  to  visit  Sidou 
now!  "The  town  stands  upon  a  high  rising 
ground,  which  projects  a  considerable  way  into 
the  sea.  it  is  enclosed  by  a  high  fortified  wail 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  two  mosques  tower  over 
the  other  two  buildings  of  the  town."§ 

After  two  tedious  nights  and  days  in  our  open 
boat,  we  at  length  landed  at  Beyrout,  and  were 
kindly  received  by  our  excellent  friends  there. 
Beyrout  is  a  bustling  town,  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  and,  contrasted  with  the 
stillness  and  desolation  of  Palestine,  gives  one  at 
first  the  idea  of  a  returw  to  civilized  life ;  but 
this  delusion  is  of  short  duration;  it  is  but  a 
dirty  Turkish  town,  although  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  are  nominally  Christians. 

Some  of  my  dear  friends  in  England,  having, 
as  well  as  myself,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education  in  Syria,  I  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  obtain  all  the  information  I  could  on  the 
subject,  both  from  the  European  and  native 
residents  there,  and  by  personally  visiting  the 
schools.  And  I  feel  it  an  act  of  common  justice 
to  give  the  credit  of  any  thing  that  is  done  there 
in  the  way  of  education,  to  those  to  whom  alone 
it  is  due,  the  American  missionaries. 

Before  leaving  Beyrout,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Pasha,  which  highly  amused  us.  He  was  seated 
on  his  divan,  with  his  feet  tucked  under  him,  in 
the  usual  Oriental  fashion ;  he  wore  a  loose  robe. 


*  Heb.  xii.  26,  27.  fEzek.  xxvi.  14. 
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like  a  dressing-gown,  and  a  high  red  cap  on  his 
head.  The  only  article  of  furniture  in  his  apart- 
ment was  a  large  English  arm-chair,  which  some 
one  had  presented  to  him ;  but  this  was  evident- 
ly more  for  ornament  than  use.  Several  attend- 
ants stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  with 
their  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  him,  so  that  with 
the  slightest  movement  of  his  hand  he  could 
signify  his  wishes  to  them.  It  was  a  complete 
illustration  of  the  text,  "  As  the  eyes  of  servants 
look  unto  the  hands  of  their  masters."* 

Coffee  and  pipes  having  been  brought  in,  the 
Pasha  began  to  inquire  relative  to  the  subject 
that  seemed  uppermost  in  his  mind  in  regard  to 
England, — the  aerial  machine.  He  asked  all 
manner  of  questions  about  it,  and  seemed  to  la- 
bor under  a  sort  of  dread  that  the  English  would, 
ere  long,  come  flying  through  the  air,  and  take 
possession  of  Syria.  We  mentioned  to  him  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  as  another  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  England ;  but  this  did  not  appear  to 
impress  him  so  much ;  and,  by  way  of  a  set-ofiF 
to  it,  he  asked  us  whether  we  had  ever  seen  the 
bridge  at  Constantinople ;  seeming  to  think  a 
road  over  the  water  quite  as  wonderful  as  a  road 
under  it. 

From  Beyrout  we  proceeded  in  a  small  sailing 
vessel  to  Alexandria,  where  we  remained  only  a 
few  days.  I  therefore  saw  very  little  of  the 
country  where  my  fathers  were  in  bondage ;  but 
a  very  cursory  observation  enables  one  to  see 
that  its  own  inhabitants  are  in  bondage  to  sin 
and  Sat,in.  It  is  indeed  the  land  "  where  death 
and  darkness  reign but  they  shall  not  reign 
there  always,  for  a  day  is  coming  when  "the 
Lord  shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians 
shall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day,  whom  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  shall  bless,  saying.  Blessed  be  Egypt, 
my  people."f 

We  left  Alexandria  by  the  steamer  on  the  20th 
of  June,  and  on  the  11th  of  July,  after  five 
months  of  pleasant  association  together,  my 
esteemed  fellow-traveller  and  myself  had  the 
happiness  of  again  setting  foot  in  England,  his 
native,  and  my  adopted  country,  much  gratified 
with  having  seen  so  many  interesting  places,  and 
thankful  for  the  gracious  protection  we  had  en- 
joyed in  all  our  wanderings. 


THE   RUSSIAN  WAR  AND    ITS    RESULTS — THE 
PEACE  PARTY  JUSTIFIED. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Bond,  we  present- 
ed to  our  readers  a  calculation  which  gave  a 
startling  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  Russian  war. 
That  war,  we  were  told  by  its  advocates,  was 
fought  to  maintain  "the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  the  Turkish  empire." 

With  that  sketch  of  the  cost  of  that  war  fresh 
in  our  recollection — to  say  nothing  of  the  horri- 
ble loss  of  life  which  it  involved — let  us  hear 

*  Psalm  cxxiii.  2. 
t  Isaiah  xix.  21,  25. 
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what  a  recent  military  writer  says  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  that  lavish  expenditure  of  blood  and 
money. 

In  a  work  recently  published  by  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  military  journals,  Lascelles  Wraxell, 
entitled  "  The  Armies  of  the  Great  Powers,"  we 
find  the  following  very  suggestive  observations 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  late  war  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  Turkey : — 

"  But  in  the  great  matter  for  which  we  went 
to  war,  the  independence  of  Turkey,  we  all  reck- 
oned without  our  host.  For  the  last  two  years 
the  situation  of  the  sick  man  has  been  growing 
worse,  and  his  neighbors  are  awaiting  with  greedy 
eyes,  the  moment  of  his  dissolution,  that  they 
may  begin  wrangling  over  his  succession.  The 
Sultan  himself  appears  utterly  reckless  of  con- 
sequences, so  long  as  he  can  procure  money  to 
satisfy  his  own  extravagance;  his  country  may 
become  the  focus  of  insurrection  ;  and,  in  his  sel- 
fishness, he  spurns  the  advice  of  his  best  wishers, 
while,  with  the  usual  ingratitude  of  the  Turk,  he 
ignores  the  sacrifices  we  made  to  support  his  col- 
lapsing throne.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  state 
of  things  cannot  last  long ;  sooner  or  later  a 
crash  must  come,  and  the  race  will  then  be  to 
the  swiftest." 

Such  are  a  soldier's  reflections  upon  the  re- 
sults of  a  great  and  costly  war,  mow  tJiat  -it  I's 
over.  What  a  pity  that  nations  are  not  more  ac- 
cessible to  truth  in  time  ! 

"  Time  and  events  will  be  my  justification," 
said  Richard  Cobden,  when  assailed  with  an  al- 
most unparalleled  storm  of  public  invective,  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Russian  war,  and 
his  efi'orts  to  save  England  from  yielding  to  the 
delusion  of  that  fatal  error  which  cost  her  so 
frightful  a  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure.  Time 
and  events  have  taught  their  salutary  lesson,  and 
now  (May  26)  the  Times  says  : 

"  The  Turkish  Empire  is  now  in  a  more  dan- 
gerous state  than  in  1828  or  1840.  Those  few 
who  were  bold  enough  to  question  the  policy  of 
the  late  war,  and  who  thought  that  the  peace  of 
forty  years  ought  not  to  have  been  lightly  dis- 
turbed, may  now  be  pardoned  for  referring  to 
their  former  arguments,  and  for  asking  what  se- 
curities the  Ottoman  State  has  derived  from  the 
blood  and  treasure  poured  out  by  England." 

Well  may  the  friends  of  Peace  take  courage, 
when  they  find  that  time  and  events  thus  speed- 
ily and  amply  sustain  them  in  their  advocacy  of 
truth  ! — Bond  of  BrotherJiood. 


OLD  VIOLET,  THE  PET  SLAVE. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  an  old  slave  who 
belonged  to  the  father  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Parsons,  of  Massachusetts,  are  related  by  the 
son  and  biographer  of  the  latter: — 

She  was,  to  all  appearance,  of  pure  African 
descent.  I  think  I  never  knew  any  person  whose 
face  was  of  a  darker  hue.    She  came  into  my 
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grandfather's  possession  while  she  was  very  I 
young,  and  when  he  was  visiting  at  Grloucester, 
after  his  marriage.  When  it  was  generally 
believed  that  slavery  was  unlawful  in  Massachu- 
setts, he  summoned  his  slaves  into  his  sitting- 
room,  and  there  in  the  presence  of  his  children, 
declared  that  they  were  free.  The  men  accepted 
the  gift,  or  rather  the  declaration,  for  gift  it  was 
not.  Not  so  Violet.  "  No,  no,  master,"  said  she, 
"  if  you  please,  this  must  not  be.  You  have 
had  the  best  of  me,  and  you  and  yours  must  have 
the  worst.  Where  am  I  to  go  in  sickness  or  old 
age?  No,  master;  your  slave  I  am  and  always 
will  be,  and  I  will  belong  to  your  children  when 
you  are  gone;  and  by  you  and  them  I  mean  to 
be  cared  for."  She  was  as  good  as  her  word. 
She  lived  in  the  family  until  she  was  nearly 
ninety.  I  remember  her  only  as  a  pet,  a  per- 
fectly privileged  person.  She  lived  with  one  or 
another  of  my  grandfather's  children  as  the 
whim  prompted ;  but  during  her  last  years  my 
uncle  William's  house  was  her  home.  She  was 
respectful,  faithful  and  affectionate  to  my  father, 
and  to  my  uncle  and  aunts,  always  calling  them, 
however,  by  their  Christian  names ;  but  to  oth- 
ers she  could  be,  at  least  in  extreme  old  age, 
somewhat  cross  and  petulant.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  Violet  was  to  liberate  her  mind 
upon  any  topic,  and  to  any  person,  at  her  own 
pleasure,  and  with  almost  entire  impunity,  (for 
my  uncles  were  very  unwilling  to  rebuke  her, 
and  no  one  else  dared  to,)  and,  on  the  whole 
she  used  her  privilege  quite  temperately.  She 
had  what  money  she  chose  to  ask  for,  and  spent 
it  as  she  liked ;  and  as  she  was  fond  of  dress, 
few  members  of  the  family  had  more  or  richer 
garments.  It  was  touching  to  see  her,  as  I  did 
more  than  once,  groping  her  way  when  her  eye- 
sight became  dim,  through  a  large  party  in  my 
uncle's  drawing-room,  to  him,  as  he  sat — younger, 
but  almost  as  decrepit  as  she  was — in  his  accus- 
tomed seat  by  the  fireside.  She  passed  among 
the  guests,  regardless  of  them,  or  gently  moving 
them  out  of  her  way,  and  laid  her  band  on  his 
shoulder,  with  "Billy,  how  do  you  find  yourself 
to-night  ?  Are  you  going  to  get  a  good  sleep  ?" 
And  he  would  answer,  "  Well,  Violet,  I  am 
pretty  comfortable  to-night;  and  how  is  it  with 
you  ?"  And  after  a  few  more  kind  words,  her 
errand  was  done,  and  off  she  went  to  bed. 

She  was  extremely  shrewd  and  observing,  and 
the  domestics  did  not  like  her,  for,  purblind  as 
she  was,  no  waste  or  negligence  or  misconduct 
could  escape  her  vigilance  or  her  tongue.  It 
was  not  merely  that  she  identified  her  interests 
with  those  of  the  family;  but  she  believed  that 
she  was  one  of  us.  She  remembered  nothing  of 
parents  or  relations  of  her  own  blood ;  she  grew 
up  with  my  grandfather's  children,  a  child  with 
them — and  somehow  she  had  fallen  into  an 
indefinite  sort  of  notion  that  she  was  of  our  kith 
and  kin. 

As  she  grew  infirm,  she  had  frequent  and  severe 


rheumatism,  or  what  was  called  so,  and  troubled 
our  family  physician,  good  old  Dr.  Rand,  very 
much.  The  good  doctor,  who  had  himself  grown 
a  little  testy,  said  to  her  one  day ;  "  Violet,  there 
is  no  use  in  calling  on  me  so  often ;  I  can  do 
nothing  for  you.  Your  pains  are  constitutional, 
and  you  must  learn  to  bear  them."  "  Oh,  dear  !" 
said  she,  "  I  suppose  I  must.  Master  had  the 
rheumatism  bad,  and  Susy  had  it,  and  Theop, 
and  Billy  and  Eben  have  it,  though  not  so  bad 
as  I  do;  and  I  suppose  it  runs  in  the  family." 
Master  was  the  name  she  always  gave  my  grand- 
father; the  other  names  were  those  of  my  aunt, 
father,  and  uncles.  And  so  Violet,  the  slave,  the 
servant,  the  friend,  lived  among  us  and  died. 
At  her  funeral  President  Kirkland  officiated, 
and  she  was  buried  with  every  circumstance  of 
expense  or  ceremony  which  could  have  taken 
place  had  she  been  a  daughter  of  the  house;  and 
her  remains  now  rest  in  the  family  tomb. 

Even  as  I  write  these  words,  I  am  well  aware 
that  it  may  only  be  the  garrulity  of  approaching 
age  which  makes  me  record  such  trifles.  But  I 
will  let  them  stand ;  for,  trifles  as  they  arc,  they 
are  among  the  recollections  which  I  shall  not 
lose. 


JOSEPH  STURGE. 

A  lowly-minded  worker,  he  lias  passed 
Forth  from  this  sphere  of  labor  ;  truly  none 
Have  wrought  more  nobly,  and  but  few  have  done 
The  work  of  duty  in  their  pathway  cast 
With  such  unselfish  love  for  human-kind. 
His  heart  was  full  of  love — he  was  the  friend 
Of  all  who  needed  one  ;  would  ever  bend 
A  list'ning  ear  to  sorrow  ;  all  might  find 
In  him  for  good  a  helper.    Love  and  peace 
He  sought  to  herald  forth  with  accents  mild ; 
The  message  of  the  cross  would  never  cease 
To  spread  on  earth  ;  the  meekness  of  a  child 
Concealed  the  stern  will  of  a  man,  beguiled 
Nor  by  the  fear  of  scorn,  nor  love  of  ease. 
— London  Friend.  H. 


BEREAVEMENT  AND  CONSOLATION. 

It  is  not  in  the  parting  hour,  when  those  we  fondly 
love 

Have  breathed  to  us  their  last  farewell,  and  winged 

their  way  above ; 
Nor  yet,  when  in  the  darksome  grave  we  lay  them  to 

their  rest, 

The  sharpest  pang  of  sorrow  rends  the  stricken 
mourner's  breast. 

'Tis  when  we  seek  our  lonely  home,  and  meet  no 

mi#e  the  smile 
Which  could  the  darkest  cloud  dispel,  and  every  care 

beguile ; 

And  when  we  meet  around  the  board,  or  at  the  hour 
of  prayer, 

'Tis  then  the  heart  most  feels  its  loss — ^the  loved  ones 
are  not  there. 

And  thus  while  days  and  months  steal  on,  as  memory 

brings  to  view 
The  vision  of  departed  joys,  our  grief  is  stirred 

anew ; 
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Though  faith  may  own  a  Father's  liand,  yet  nature 
will  rebel, 

And  feel  how  hard  it  is  to  say,  ' '  He  hath  done  all 
things  well." 

But  why  thus  yield  to  fruitless  grief  ?    Are  they  not 
happier  far, 

The  sainted  ones  for  whom  we  mourn,  than  we  who 
linger  here  ? 

0  !  mournful  memories  of  the  past,  ye  wear  our  hves 
away ! 

Ye  haunt  us  in  our  dreams  by  night,  and  througli 
each  wnsiry  day  ; 

The  home  which  late,  like  Eden's  bower,  in  blooming 

beauty  smiled, 
Ye  make  a  barren  wilderness,  a  desert  waste  and 

wild. 

Our  hearts  should  glow  with  grateful  love  to  Him 

whose  watchful  eye 
Saw  dangers  gathering  round  their  path,  and  called 

them  to  the  sky. 

Not  long  shall  we  their  loss  deplore,  for  soon  the 

hour  will  come 
When  we  with  those  so  fondly  loved,  shall  slumber 

in  the  tomb ; 

Then  let  the  remnant  of  our  days  be  to  His  service 
given. 

Who  hid  our  idols  in  the  grave,  lest  we  should  fail 
of  heaven. 

jN'ot  willingly  the  Lord  afflicts,  nor  grieves  the  sons  of 
men ; 

'Tis  but  to  wean  our  souls  from  earth,  and  break  the 
power  of  sin ; 

He  saw  us  wandering  from  his  paths,  and  sent  the 

chastening  rod 
To  turn  our  feet  from  error's  way,  and  bring  us  home 

to  (jod. 

Shall  we  defeat  his  wise  design,  and  waste  our  days 
in  tears, 

Ungrateful  for  the  numerous  gifts  that  Heaven  in 

mercy  spares  ? 
Let  faith  and  iiope  be  cherished  still,  and  brighter 

days  shall  dawn. 
And  plants  of  peace  shall  spring  anew  from  seed  in 

sorrow  sown. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
■  European  Lntelligeisce. — Advices  from  Bremen  are 
to  the  10th  inst.  The  Austrians  continued  to  retreat, 
and  had  evacuated  Ancona,  Pavia,  Lodi,  Placenza  and 
Bologna,  blowing  up  their  fortilications  at  i  lacenza 
and  Lodi,  and  destroying  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Adda.  They  had  also  evacuated  all  the  Tapal  States 
and  cities,  including  Ferrara. 

The  French  troops  had  crossed  the  Adda  without 
opposition,  and  the  Allied  troops  had  entered  Fla- 
ceuza,  being  invited  thither  by  tUe  municipality  of 
the  city. 

The  French  Emperor  had  issued  a  proclamation  at 
Milan,  to  the  people  of  Italy,  declaring  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  give  freedom  to  Jlaly,  not  to  increase  the 
territory  of  France,  and  that  his  army  would  oiler  no 
obstacle  to  the  free  manifestation  of  the  legitimate 
wishes  of  the  Italian  people.  This  proclamation  had 
produced  a  great  effect.  A  demonsiration in  favorof 
the  popular  cause  had  taken  place  at  Bologna,  and 
Rome  liad  been  illuminated,  and  other  manifesta- 1 
tious  of  rejoicing  been  made  by  the  citizens  for  the 
victories  of  the  Alhes.  i 

The  present  head-quarters  of  the  Austrians  are  sup- ! 
posed  to  be  at  Mantua.  I 

Gaiabaldi's  successes  continue.  He  has  occupied 
Bergamo  and  repulsed  an  Austrian  force  of  1500  [ 


men,  who  were  marching  against  him  from  Brescia. 
A  detachment  of  his  army  had  sailed  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Maggiore,  disarming  the  Austrian  Custom 
house  guards  and  carrying  off  the  public  treasure. 
\'olunteers  were  rapidly  arriving  and  joining  his 
troops.  It  was  reported  that  the  French  fleet  in  the 
Adriatic  had  received  strong  reinforcements,  and  the 
landing  of  troops  would  probably  soon  be  attempted 
on  the  coast  between  Venice  and  Trieste.  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  it  was  said,  would  take  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops  in  person,  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive. 

The  Duchess  of  Parma  had  quitted  the  Duchy  and 
gone  to  Vienna,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  municipality  and  releasing  the  troops  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance.  The  municipality  dis- 
patched a  deputation  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  request- 
ing him  to  accept  the  government.  The  Parmesan 
troops  had  gone  to  Modena. 

Latek. — One  day's  later  news  from  Europe  has 
been  received. 

The  Austrians  were  evacuating  Modena,  and  were 
in  full  retreat  towards  the  Oglio.  It  had  been  official- 
ly announced  that  the  Emperor  would  forthwith  as- 
sume the  command  of  the  army,  and  had  ordered  it 
to  take  a  new  position. 

The  municipality  of  Bologna  have  proclaimed  King 
Victor  Kmmanuel  Dictator. 

The  Emperor  of  France  has  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  Gorgonzola.  The  King  of  Sardinia  has 
issued  an  order  of  the  day,  extolling  Garibaldi's 
deeds  of  valor,  and  awarding  him  a  gold  medal  of 
military  order.  The  death  of  Prince  Metternich  is 
announced.  The  Prussian  army  is  to  be  mobilized 
forthwith. 

England.— The  English  Ministers  have  resigned 
and  a  new  iVinistry  has  been  formed,  with  Lord 
Paimerston  for  Premier  and  Lord  J.  Russell  for  Sec- 
retary for  I'oreign  Affairs.  As  the  preseu'  Ministers 
are  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  freedom  of  Italy  it  is 
supposed  that  the  influence  of  England  will  be  used 
to  induce  Austria  to  give  up  her  efforts  to  keep  Italy 
in  subjection  and  permit  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try to  form  a  government  for  themselves. 

Chihuahua. — The  late  attempt  to  revolutionize 
Chihuahua,  by  Jose  Maria  Zuloaga, brother  of  the  late 
President  of  Mexico,  has  been  suppressed,  without  a 
battle,  and  Zuloaga  has  surrendered  and  been  par- 
doned. 

Chili. — The  revolution  is  suppressed,  but  the 
country  continues  to  be  ravaged  by  bauds  of  robbers. 

Guatemala. — A  treaty  has  been  signed  regulating 
the  boundaries  between  Guatemala  and  British  Hon- 
duras. 

Another  revolution  has  taken  place  in  Sonora,  the 
Apache  Indians  joining  tlie  Church  party.  The 
revolutionists  had  taken  several  large  towns,  and 
were  daily  receiving  accessions  to  their  number. 

California  dates  are  to  the  (Jth  inst.  The  last 
steamer  brought  over  two  millions  of  dollars  in  gold. 
Tlie  mines  were  yielding  good  returns,  the  late  wet 
weather  having  been  favorable  to  the  miners.  The 
accounts  from  Frazer  river  were  more  encouraging, 
and  measures  were  in  progress  to  open  roads  and 
otherwise  facilitate  the  working  of  the  mines.  A 
tri-weekly  line  of  stages  is  to  run  from  San  Francisco 
to  St.  Louis  and  Memphis. 

Domestic. — A  bill  providing  that  any  person  wlio 
shall  aid  or  abet  in  the  rendition  of  a  person  claimed 
as  a  fugitive  slave,  shall  be  punished  for  the  first  of- 
fence by  five  years  imprisonment,  and  for  the  second, 
by  imprisonment  for  life,  has  passed  its  first  stages 
in  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  of  Connecticut  has  rejected  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  abolishing  the  dis  iuctiou 
of  color  in  the  matter  of  suffrage. 
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'M(V  of  Thomas  Thompson,  o/  Cooladmc, 
Irrland,  an  EUlcr,  deceased  3iHh  of  \2fk  mo. 
!S:)7,  ajed  97  1/cars. 

!r.  recurring  to  tlie  unusually  long  life,  of  uu- 
•usire  dedication  (o  the  cause  of  Truth,  of  this 
'  friend,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Scripture 
ariitioii,  "  The  racuiory  of  the  just  is  blessed.'' 
lie  \ras  born  in  the  year  1760,  and  was  cdu- 

!  ii(  the  principles  of  our  religious  Society, 
•-■arly  life  he  appears  to  have  been  visited  by 

■j'atckcuing  iniluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 

■  yielding  obedience  thereto,  he  grew  in  grace, 
ir.  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus 

■  '■-L  With  reference  to  tliis  iniportant  period, 
'  marked  to  a  relative,  when  he  was  near  tlie 

Illation  of  his  earthly  course,  "  I  do  not  re- 
el that  I  ever  told  thee,  that  the  first  visita- 

of  which  I  was  sensible,  v;as  when  and 

•  '  ,  (two  female  friends)  were  v/ith  our  family, 
'^c  course  of  a  fanjily  visit,  in  this  Monthly 
■uig.  One  of  thcni,  after  addressltig  otiior 
"■''•KTs  of  the  family,  turned  to  me  with,  '  and 
^  young  man,  thou  strong  man,  thou  hast 
-' need  to  seek  the  Lord;  and  if  thou  seek 

■  lie  will  be  found  of  thee.'  "  These  words 
'  -r  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 

■ ;  and  his  £ubse({ucnt  course  gave  evidence 
■  reality  of  the  change  which  was  wrought 
I  '  *i«  heart. 

'j^  Was  endued  with  good  natural  abilities, 

■  i"'sscsscd  a  strong  and  vigorous  understaud- 
-  •  these  being  sanctiSed  by  Divine  grace,  he 

■nie  jircpared  for  usefulriess  iu  the  Church. 

advanced  iu  years,  he  was,  in  good  inciis- 
•  tiitablished  in  a  life  and  couversatiou  be- 


coming the  Gcspcl  of  Christ ;  snd,  in  the  o.'ith 
year  of  his  age,  he  v/as  appointed  to  the  station 
of  Elder  in  the  Church.  In  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  iniportant  office,  he  excrci.^oJ  a 
sound  and  discriminating  judsjuicnt,  being  a 
loving  father  to  the  young  and  inoxperionced,  a 
judicious  and  sympathizing  counsellor  to  the  d-'^d- 
icated  servanLs  who  were  sent  forth  tu  pr^.  r.th 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ;  hut  faithful, 
tenderly  to  admonish  and  exhort,  where  occasion 
appeared  to  require  it. 

lie  was  a  diligent  attcndcr  of  r!icc-t:ingr-..,  both 
for  worship  and  discipline,  even  in  very  ad- 
vanced life,  when  the  pressure  of  bodily  infrini- 
ty  rendered  the  exertion  difileult  and  tryijjg: — ■ 
his  exemplary  conduct  in  this  rosficct  wa?  jiot 
confined  to  his  own  Particular  and  ^Monthl}' .Alcct' 
iugs,  but  extended  to  Quarterly-  and  iToarly  Meet- 
ings also,  from  which  he  was  .seldom  absent,  and 
in  which  his  weighty  and  gathered  spirit  wn.s  a 
help  and  comfort  to  the  travellers  Zion-wavd. 

Our  dear  friend  was  strongly  attached  to  rlu'. 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  rcligiou.s  Society, 
from  a  solid  conviction  of  their  accordance  v.-iih 
Holy  Scripture :  it  may  be  said  of  him,  in  a  .spir- 
itual sen.se,  Lhat  "  he  loved  the  habitation  of  the 
Lord's  house,  and  the  place  where  liis  honor 
dwelleth."  It  was  greatly  to  his  comfort  to  hear 
of  the  dedication  of  his  friends  to  the  cause  of 
their  Eedecmer,  and  of  their  growth  iu  the  Truth, 
but  he  often  deeply  lamented  the  low  .state  of 
the  Church,  and  tlie  departure  of  many  ann  ng 
us  from  that  simplicity,  and  lowliness  of  mind, 
which  adorn  the  Christian  character,  and  wltich 
ehoiic  so  conspicuously  among  our  earl}'  Fnends. 

During  tlic  eventful  period  of  the  Jji.sh  rebel- 
lion, in  1798,  the  (Jounty  of  Wexford  w.'is  the 
frequent  scene  of  violence  and  bloodshed  ann^ng 
the  contending  parties.  The  houses  of^ho  luiend.'j 
were  often  visited  by  armed  bands  of  rebels,  and 
their  property  became  a  prey  to  tlic.se  mi.sguidcd 
and  disalfected  people.  During  this  time  of  pop- 
ular outbreak,  Thomas  Thompson  was  an  eye- 
v.itacss  of  much  that  was  afllietive  to  his  natural 
fceiicigs,  and  he  largely  partook  of  the  sufierincs 
that  generally  prevailed  in  the  centre  of  disloy- 
alty j  but,  faithfully  inaintainiiig  his  testimony 
as  a  follower  of  the  Prince  of  I'eace,  ho  and  bis 
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family  escaped  personal  injury;  and,  humbly 
thankful  for  the  prcbervalioii  thus  experienced, 
he  ielt  restrained  frou\  a  ])uhlic  disclosure  of  these 
jKiinfui  events,  the  particulars  of  whicli,  to  many, 
■\voidd  have  been  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  as 
illustrative  of  llie  practical  operation  of  the  be- 
nign principles  of-4hc  G-ospel,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  spirit  of  strife  and  contention  which 
then  prevailed,  and  which  was  the  fruitful  parent 
of  crime,  and  of  premature  death  to  large  num- 
bers on  both  sides. 

Although  for  more  than  twenty  years  previous 
to  his  decease,  he  was  incapacitated  from  much 
bodily  exertion,  except  under  circumstances  of 
difficulty  and  suffering,  yet  his  general  health 
was  remarkably  good,  until  within  a  short  time 
of  his  death,  and  his  mental  powers  appeared  to 
have  suffered  little,  if  any,  abatement.  It  was 
instructive  and  comforting  to  his  friends,  as  ad- 
vanced age  progressed,  to  be  witnesses  of  his  un- 
faltering attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom,  and  of  the  power  by  which 
he  was  preserved  alive  iu  the  truth  through  the 
course  of  an  unusually  lengthened  pilgrimage,  not 
unutiended  with  many  deep  trials  of  faith  and 
patience ;  and,  in  reflecting  thereon,  we  are 
strikinglv  )emiiidcd  of  the  ricript^ne  language, 
so  descriptive  of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  the 
Lord  to  his  people  formerly,  "  Even  to  your  old 
age  I  am  He,  and  even  to  hoar  hairs  will  carr}- 
yon." 

His  last  illness  was  of  about  six  weeks'  dura- 
tion :  in  the  course  of  it  he  suffered  much  from 
difficulty  of  breathing,  but,  in  his  greatest  extrem- 
it}',  he  was  preserved  in  patient  submission  to 
the  divine  will.  At  one  time  he  was  much  de- 
pressed, so  that  all  former  experience  seemed 
taken  away;  but  in  this  time  of  trial  of  faith,  Jie 
was  enabled  to  flee  for  refuge  to  Christ  the  Rock 
of  Ages;  and  after  the  enemy  was  thus  permit- 
ted to  buffet  him  for  a  season,  Jle  who  knew  the 
sincerity  of  his  heart  was  pleased  to  say,  "  It  is 
enough,"  and  he  was  again  enabled  to  pi'aise  the 
Lord  as  on  the  banks  of  deliverance. 

At  another  time  he  said,  "  I  think  I  liave  nev- 
er known  suclt  poverty  as  I  have  experienced 

since  ,  (a  friend  in  the  ministry  wliose  visit 

•had  been  a  areat  comfort  to  him)  was  here,  and 
yet  I  have  felt  a  hope  that  all  will  be  well  in  the 
end;  it  is  all  of  mercy;  we  have  no  merit  of  our 
own  to  sustain  us; — a  name  or  profession  of  re- 
ligion will  do  notliing  for  any  of  us." 

To  a  relative  wiio  waited  on  him,  he  said,  "  I 

think   spoke  to  thee  as  one  who  liad  been 

'  sweetly  visited  ;'  do  not  let  it  puss  from  thy 
mind  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  bo  religiously  thought- 
ful; there  is  a  growth  in  grace,  as  well  as  in  na- 
ture— a  growth  that  will  never  cease,  so  long  as 
we  are  faithful  to  manifested  duty." 

-  To  a  friend  who  called  to  see  him,  he  said,  "  I 
have  great  cause  for  tb.unkfulness  in  being  so  mer- 
cifully dealt  with,  and  I  have  a  hope  that  the 


goodness  and  mercy  that  have  fallowed  me  all  ruj 
life,  will  be  continued  to  the  end." 

In  this  bumble  and  resigned  slate  of  mind  hs 
continued  until  the  time  of  his  departure  to  be 
with  his  Saviour,  whom  having  not  seen,  he 
loved,  and  in  whom,  as  we  trust,  he  now  rejoices 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  bavins: 
received  the  end  of  his  faith,  even  the  salvatiou 
of  his  soul. 

Froui  til.;  J.ji.Jiii  irienii. 
LONDON  YEAV.LY  jMEETIXO,  1859. 
(Conclu(ied  from  page  675  ) 

In  the  afternoon  sitting,  Jolin  Ilcdgkin  in- 
formed the  meeting  that,  in  the  year  18o2,  the 
late  William  Wilberfcrce  and  Thomas  Bal)irm- 
ton  had  vested  in  trustees  a  sum  of  money  whicii. 
on  the  occurrence  of  certain  circumstances,  wu? 
directed  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  next 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Fripnds,  for 
anti-slavery  purposes.  It  was  supposed  that  tbo?e 
circu'.nstances  had  arisen,  end  J.  II.  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  small  committee  to  inve.stiji^tc 
and  report  on  the  subject.  A  committee  of  five 
or  six  Friends  was  accordijigly  ap])ointed.  Tlic 
communications  fro!n  the  :)!!eetir;g  for  Suffcrin:;:! 
were  tlien  proceeded  with.  The  first  related  to 
Friends  in  our  Australian  colonics.  From  the 
eorre>pondcnce  between  them  and  the  Meeting 
I'or  Sufferinj.'s,  it  appeared  that  they  were  appro- 
hensivc  in  regard  to  a  change  proposed  by  the 
latter  body,  which  would  deprive  any  member  of 
our  Society,  on  quitting  this  country  for  the  An  v 
tralian  colonies,  of  all  right  to  maintenance  from 
his  Monthly  fleeting  here.  Onr  Australian 
friends  were  willing  to  agree  to  the  transl'crencc 
of  membership  iu  such  cases,  but  pleaded  their 
inability  to  tuke  on  themselves  the  possible  charuc 
of  maintaining  those  who  should  so  come  among 
them.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  agroeil  t^ 
refer  the  subject  to  the  Conference  proposed  by 
the  large  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Bristol  and  Warwicksliire  propositions  on  settle- 
ment and  relief.  This  proposal  of  the  Committee 
was  tlien  considered  and  adopted — the  Confer- 
ence to  take  place  at  such  time  as  should 'bo 
fixed  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

In  connection  with  Australian  Friends,  the 
recent  death  of  G.  W.  IValker  was  alludctl  to  in 
the  report  before  mentioned,  end  also  in  the 
meeting  by  Thomas  Pierce,  who  traced  his  o\vn 
convincemcnt  to  the  example  and  labors  of  G.  W. 
Walker  and  James  Rackhouse  when  in  Austrah;-. 

The  next  minute,  from  the  Meeting  for  Suffe.'- 
ings,  Tclated  to  the  issuing  of  a  new  edition  oi 
the  Rules  and  Advices,  the  present  one  being 
nearly  exhausted.  In  view  of  the  changes  in 
some  of  our  regulations,  now  resolved  on  or  un- 
der consideration,  it  vras  agreed  to  defer  the  neW 
issue  for  another  year.      *       #       *  ' 

A  report  was  read  from  the  Committee  of  ih«' 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  appointed  to  corrc.-poud 
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villi  Friends  on  the  Continent.  There  was  noth- 
vxs.  very  striking  from  Germany  or  Fronce,  but 
s  iirely  .and  interesting  epistle  was  read  fronj  our 
friends  in  Norway.  It  appears  tliat  there  are 
li.)  established  mcletings  for  worship,  though  12 
,if  these  are  attended  by  very  small  numbers. 
'I'iiey  count  127  actual  members,  besides  250  at- 
•  oiiders,  and  14  members  have  been  added  by 
coMvincement  during  the  past  year.  The-school 
jt  Stavanger  numbers  about  80  scholars,  and 
•i;)tinues  to  prosper  notvi-ithstunding  some  ciToiLs 
niaile  by  a  priest  to  withdraw  from  it  the  chil- 
dren of  Lutheran  parents.  There  seemed  a  con- 
iiilcrable  awakening  at  Tromso,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Arctic  circle  :  and  not  a  few  of  those  who 
were  there,  forsaking  the  State  religion,  appeared 
i'.tracted  towards  the  views  of  our  Society.  An 
interesting  account  was  then  read  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  deputation  which  had  visited 
Kussia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  &c  ,  for  the  pur- 
[ose  of  presenting  the  "  Flea  for  Liberty  of  Oon- 
^;-icnce"  to  tho.se  in  authority,  and  otherwise 
j.vonioting  its  circulation.  Pcimission  hud  been 
rofused  to  circulate  the  document  in  llussia,  but 
;;  had  been  widely  effected  in  the  other  countries, 
the  press  in  them  being  free.  The  next  paper 
■.resented,  contfincd  an  account  of  the  labors 
iuring  about  six  months,  of  our  friends  llobert 
Mid  Sarah  Lindsey.  It  consisted  chiefly  oi'  por- 
•ioiis  of  letters,  and  it  was  instructive  and  encour- 
-'jing  to  observe  to  what  an  extent  these  Friends 
;.:id  been  enabled  to  carr^y  out  their  views  of  duty 
;:i  visiting  the  scattered  and  lonely  portion  of  our 
'-■-■ciety  in  America.  Their  mission  appears  to 
^ave  been  carried  on  at  times  under  much  phy- 
■  cal  suffering — long  journeys  having  to  be  per- 
:  ruied  under  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold, 
liefore  returning  to  England,  they  purpose  visit- 
ing California,  the  Sandwich  Ishinds,  and  some 
•M'the  settlements  in  Australia.  Ai'ter  an  ex- 
jression  of  sympathy  in  connection  with  the  lat- 
'--^r  report,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  next  morn- 
i'l./  ******** 

>Sixth-(fai/. — Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
Ejecting,  the  religious  visit  was  received  which 
i-ad  been  postponed  from  a  previous  sitting,  from 
•"^usan  Howlaud,  who  addressed  us  at  some  length. 

The  Epistles  to  Ireland,  and  to  several  of  the 
"i-KTican  Yearly  i\tcetings,  were  read.  George 
•jrnish  was  liberated  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to 
■'JO  women's  meeting. 

The  documents  received  from  the  Meeting  for 
'  iffcrings  were  then  proceeded  with.     A  brief 
•■"Cijunt  of  the  visit  to  Turkey,  and  subsequent 
••^Ih  of  John  Yeardley,  (already  partially  circu- 
was  first  read.     A  report  followed  on 
distribution  of  the  address  to  Christian  na- 
'■'I'-i  on  their  conduct  to  those  less  enlightened, 
'  ■''^'h  appeared  to  have  been  very  widely  circu- 
■'■•.d.  ******* 

.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  5.30  P.  M.  The 
'JQiaittee  of  Elders  was  directed  to  meet  at  9, 


and  the  Select  Meeting  at  10  o'clock  next 
morning.  ■ 

Tlie  large  committee  met  at  3.30  P.  JI.,  and 

considered  and  passed  the  drafts  of  the  giineral 
epistle.  It  entered  at  length  into  the  subject  of 
the  dangers  incurred  by  the  war  now  ]>roceeding 
in  Europe,  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the 
Yearly  fleeting,  as  expressed  on  the  previous 
day. 

In  the  concluding  sitting  of  the  Yearlv  fleet- 
ing ill  the  altcniQon,  the  remaining  epistles  to 
the  American  Yearly  Meetings  were  read  and 
aipproved.  lleports  were  presented  from  the 
Parliamentary  Ciommittee,  from  which  it  ajjpear- 
ed  that  a  short  Act  had  been  obtained,  restoring 
to  Friends  the  privileges  as  to  the  wording  of  the 
affirmation  of  allegiance,  which  they  po.ssessed 
till  lately,  when  they  were  undesignedly  taken 
away  by  the  repeal  of  the  Act  containing  the 
clause  which  conferred  them.  The  kind  sei  vices 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  E.  P.  Bouveric,  3I.P., 
in  obtaining  the  Act  referred  to,  were.,.du]y  ac- 
knowledged. Some  expression  followed  as  to 
the  valuable  assistance  rendered  to  the  Society 
in  different  ways  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 
A  report  followed  from  the  committee  on  the 
Negro  and  Aborigines  fund,  Avhieh  was  interest- 
ing and  suggestive.  They  had  disbursed  between 
£500  and  £600  during  the  pa.st  year,  in  promot- 
ing the  objects  of  the  fund.  A  report  was  pre- 
sented from  the  Friends  appointed  in  the  matter 
of  the  Wilberforce  and  Pabington  trusts,  before 
referred  to.  The  amount  in  trust  is  about  £500, 
and  the  meeting  adojited  a  minute  prepared  by 
the  committee,  handing  it  over,  so  far  as  it  pos- 
sessed the  power,  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  A  Friend,  referring  to 
the  address  to  parents  issued  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing two  years  since,  observed  that  there  had  been 
perhaps  scarcely  time  to  see  much  effect  pro- 
duced by  it  in  the  condition  of  those  children 
that  arc  sent  to  our  public  schools.  They  were 
still  too  often  sent  in  a  state  of  lamentable  de- 
ficiency both  as  regards  scriptural  knowledge  and 
moral  training.  A  note  from  the  women's  meet- 
ing- announced  their  approaching  separation,  and 
that  they  had  been  favored  to  experience  the  ex- 
tension of  divine  regard  and  to  couduct  their 
business  in  harmony. 

A  small  Committee  was  appointed  to  correct 
the  press,  &c.,  in  bringing  out  the  General  I'^pis- 
tle,  and  this  important  document  was  then  read 
by  John  Hodgkin.  On  this  being  concluded, 
several  Friends  expressed  their  ^unity  witii  its 
contents,  and  others  referred  to  the  Divine  help 
extended  during  the  different  sittings  of  the 
Yearly  Jiccting,  and  which  had  led  to  a  quiet 
and  patient  bearing  of  the  burdens  which  some 
minds  had  felt  during  a  portion  of  the  jiro- 
ceedlngs. 

Before  reading  the  concluding  minute,  Joseph 
Thorp,  the  Clerk,  addressed  us,  observing  that  he 
believed  many  had  come  to  that  Yearly  Meeting. 
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•with  feelings  of  very  serious  concern,  and,  it 
might  be,  of  appreheiipion.    He  believed,  how-' 
ever,  that  we  had  been  helped,  and  that  the  Lord 
had  been  better  to  us  than  all  our  fears.  lie 
wished  to  encourage  a  hopeful  view  respecting 
the  state  fff  our  little  church.    Many  of  its 
younger  jnembers  were,  he  believed,  actuated  by , 
the  love  of  Olirist,  although  the  outward  appear- 1 
ance  of  some  of  them  might  not  seem  very  clearly  ; 
to  indicate  it;  but  as  they  continued  in  that  love,  j 
it  would  lo,"d  to  the  abandonment  of  all  that  v.'as  j 
inconsistent  with  its  requirements.    He  alluded  | 
to  the  encouragement  he  had  felt  during  the  late 
Conference  of  First-day  school  teachers  in  Liver- 
pool, and  his  high  estimate  of  the  devotedness 
evinced  by  many  of  the  young  men  who  attended 
it.    He  then  proceeded  to  read  the  concluding 
minute,  which  expressed  that  we  had  been  favor- 
ed to  consider  the  various  important  subjects 
which  had  come  before  us  in  much  harmony,  and 
to  experience  from  time  to  time  the  prevalence 
of  the  love  of  Christ.    In  that  love  wc  peace- 
fully separate,  intending,  if  the  Lord  permit,  to 
meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next  year.  "Now, 
unto  liim  that  is  able  to  keep  us  from  felling, 
and  to  present  us  faultless  before  the  presence  of 
His  glory  with  exceeding  joy,  to  the  only  vrise 
God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  domin- 
ion and  power,  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen." 


OUR  DAILY  CRO.SS. 


"Our  Lord  bids  us  take  up  our  cross  daily. 
'  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,'  says  He,  '  let 
him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow 
me.'    And  in  the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Luke, 
we  are  told  that  the  followers  of  Christ  must 
deny  themselves,  and  bear  the  cross  daily.  Now, 
we  know  that  the  words  of  Christ  are  not  a  mere 
manner  of  speech,  but  they  have  a  tangible,  prac- 
tical meaning.    In  this  case  they  eoavey  ati  ac- 
tual fact;  not  one  jot  or  tittle  can  fall.  Now, 
then,  what  is  this  fact?    That  every  one  of  the 
children  of  God  must  take  up  and  bear  his  daily 
cross.    Why  is  this'/    God's  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  His  works.    He  does  not  delight  in  hu- 
man suffering;  it  is  contrary  to  His  nature  of 
love;  and,  therefore,  the  daily  crosa  can  be  no 
arbitrary  effect  of  the  will  of  God.    But  man  is 
a  fallen  creature;  his  whole  being  is  in  a  stotc  of 
contrariety  to  God.    His  intellect  is  unable  to 
apprehend  the  things  of  God;  his  affections  love 
them  not,  but  grovel  in  the  earth;  whilst  his 
vail  is  averse  to  the  obedience  which  God  claims. 
A  limb  that  is  dislocated  must  be  made  straight, 
before  it  can  work — the  process  is  painful  and 
difficult,  but  it  must  be  accomplished  ere  the 
man  be  made  whole.    Man,  too,  is  out  of  har- 
mony, not  only  in  his  relation  to  God,  but  with 
all  around  hijn.    It  follows,  as  a  consequeuce, 
that  this  contrariety  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
brings  a  daily  cro.^s.    Opposition  to  one's  wishes 
and  will  is  the  very  essence  of  the  cross.  While, 


therefore,  man,  in  his  triple  nature  of  body,  f--;z\ 
and  spirit,  has  his  centre  in  self,  and  is  op].?)H-d 
to  God,  this  state  of  things  must  bring  trial  ami 
pain  and  suffering.  Man  may  '  kick  against  ihc 
pricks;'  but,  by  so  doing,  he  will  only  nuikc  hi.-* 
sufferings  the  keener.  The  incasure  of  our 
alienation  from  God  is  thus  the  measure  of  onr 
cross;  for,  when  we  are  in  perfect  accord  wi*}.. 
the  will  of  God,  the  cross  ceases.  The  cross 
thus  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  by  which  vre  see  '"nr 
tiae  state.  Our  merciful  Lord  stands  by,  as  it 
wei'e,  ready  to  help  in  the  misery  wc  have  brouud.t 
upon  ourselves.  Nor  is  this  all.  Our  Lord  s;;y.''. 
'  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  an.l 
die,  it  abideth  alone;'  universally,  death  corner 
before  resurrection ;  sickness,  pain,  sorrow,  are 
all  stepping-stones  to  the  death  of  the  body;  we 
go  on  to  death ;  we  rise  in  newness  of  life :  .so 
must  the  natural  man  die  before  he  can  rise  ii! 
the  image  of  Christ.  The  cross  is  the  great  in- 
strument by  ^^llich  tliis  is  effected;  it  leads  ns 
to  see  that  earth  has  not  wherewith  to  satisfy  the 
immortal  soul;  and  then,  by  God's  grace,  wc 
turn  for  help  where  help  is  to  be  found.  'They 
that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with 
the  affections  and  lusts.'  This  daily  dyiiuj  i< 
v.ell  called  a  crucifixion;  it  is  slow  and  linger- 
ing, and  eiids  only  when  we  put  off  the  body. 
But,  blessed  be  God  !  in  proportion  as  the  work 
goes  on,  we  are  planted  in  the  likeness  of  His 
resurrection.  Before  the  gardener  can  plant  the 
good  seed  which  is  to  yield  flowers  and  fruit,  he 
not  only  digs  the  ground,  but  clears  it  of  rul'- 
bish  ;  so  does  the  Heavenly  Husbandman.  He 
takes  away  and  pulls  down,  that  He  may  build 
up.  The  desolateness  oi'  the  natural  lieart  i.'^ 
the  soil,  when  its  true  state  is  brought  home  to 
the  soul,  and  old  things  are  passing  away;  but 
all  things  are  not  yet  become  new,  where  seed? 
are  planted  by  God,  that  will  spring  up  and  bear 
fruit,  even  here,  in  the  resurrection  of  life. 

"M.  A.  Scuimmel-Penninck." 


ADDRESS, 

Ddlvcred  hefoTt  Vie  Teachers'  Iiisiilutc  of  Dehiware  Co., 
(It  Marple  Hall,  May  IQith,  1859,  by  I'ro/essor  ThoM-'-S 
Chase,  A.  M.,  of  IJaverford  Colhge. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  subject  I 
have  chosen  for  my  lecture  this  evening,  let  nio 
express  the  great  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  co-operating  with  the  teack- 
ers  of  Delaware  county,  in  their  laudable  effort? 
to  improve  themselves  and  elevate  their  profc-- 
sion.  Few  instrumentalities  are  better  adapte  d 
to  promote  the  good  cause ^e  all  have  at  heart 
than  Teachers'  Associations  :  in  the  interchange 
of  experience,  the  presentation  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods,  the  discussion  of  the  principh- 
of  school  government  and  instruction,  and  j»'r- 
haps  above  all,  in  the  contagion  of  mutual  zeal 
and  enthusia.sm,  and  the  inspiriting  iuflueiico  o. 
good^  example,  their  meetings  have  made  the  ricn- 
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•rt  c'l'tributions  to  educational  science.  I  come, 
.  -■i.'ii,'  you,  expecting  to  derive  benefit  myself 
:)  your  interest  in  tlie  cause,  rather  than  to 
. licneCt  to  others  ;  and  yet,  though  1  can 
.,■  (0  do  little  more,  lot  me  at  least  trust  that  I 
.J^  be  of  some  service  by  magnifying  our  calling, 
;r  jiving  you  my  warmest  sympathy,  and  wishing 
(.,0  a  hearty  G  ad-sjv^ed  in  your  noble  work. 

In  the  remancs  which  1  propose  to  make  on 
i>n3e  of  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  I  shall  view 
,;...m  particularly  in  the  light  of  duties  to  hnii- 
,■'(';  for  this  personal  aspect  is  one  of  the  most 
-(cresting  in  which  any  of  our  duties  can  be 

•  -.isidcred,  and  it  is  only  by  performing  our 
-'.[•ies  to  ourselves  that  we  are  fitted  to  discharge 
rjhfly  those  we  owe  to  others. 

When  a  person  in  any  occupation  is  degraded 
U  his  work — when  he  is  turned  into  a  machine, 
i:)d  the  man  is  sunk — there  must  be  something 
-jlically  wrong,  cither  iu  the  employment  itself, 
■  r  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  The 
fjjlt  must  be  of  tlie  latter  kind,  if  such  results 
^ver  appear  in  our  profession — if  the  man  is  ever 
i'_:nk  in  the  pedagogue :  the  indispensableness 
■■'  the  teacher's  office,  and  its  inherent  dignity, 
:'>rbid  the  other  supposition. 

TiiU  c'lcaiest  dangers  of  tlie  teacher  arise  from 
ne  fact  that  he  associates  constantly  with  inferior 
ninds,  or,  rather,  with  minds  less  developed  than 
his  own.  Unexposed  to  the  criticism  of  his 
equals,  he  easily  falls  into  habits  of  superficial 
Nudy  and  hasty  conclusion,  firtal  to  all  solid  in- 
tellectual progress;  inaccuracy  and  want  of 
tlioroughness  iu  his  knowledge  escaping  detec- 
liou,  he  may  become  indolent  in  the  investigalion 
of  truth,  and  content  himself  with  reiterating,  in 
i  dogmatic  manner,  the  narrow  stores  of  his 
farmer  knowledge,  or  even  yield  to  the  fempta- 
tiou  of  proclaiming  as  fact  a  mere  conjecture  of 
liisown.  Moreover,  as  he  is  always  looked  up  to 
»ud  regarded  with  awe  by  his  little  flock,  he 
often  contracts  a  tone  and  air  of  superiority  in 
kis  intercourse  with  the  world  in  general,  and 
■■'smells  of  his  shop"  in  whatever  company  he 
?oes.  A  dogmatic  manner,  a  formal,  pedantic 
s^tiffness  and  dignity,  an  assumption  of  the  "  Sir 
Oracle"  character — here,  if  anywhere,  is  the 
teacher  in  danger  of  being  overmastered  by  his 
pofession,  here  are  his  weak  points  often  betray- 
i'i.  "  With  his  simplicity,"  says  a  recent  re- 
''"f'wer,  "  the  master  often  unites  an  amusing 
■' 'Uibust ;  more  than  any  other  professional  man 

•  e  finds  it  difficult  to  shun  the  cant  of  business, 
lie  likes  to  come  in  on  didactic  stilts.  He  will 
■'Cat  his  contemporaries  as  if  they  were  his 
j'Upils,  and  announce  some  bold  fact  of  forgotten 
'-litory  as  if  it  had  been  sent  by  telegraph.  Pos- 
'•-ssed  of  some  general  capital  in  tlie  shape  of 
"^atistics  and  small  information  upon  topics  of 
'■•'Uirely  general  interest,  such  as  the  names  of 
''•■i  ruling  potentates  of  the  little  (jcrman  States," 
'I'f;  date  of  Marlborough's  last  battle,  the  latitude, 
'-'iiwute,  religion,  and  proj;luctions  of  the  Hebrides 


or  the  Barbary  States,  he  will  sometimes  quite 
overwhehi)  his  modest  auditor  by  a  volley  of  in- 
telligence, and  leave  him  stunned  with  chagrin 
at  his  own  comparative  ignorance."    Now,  for 
mental  diseases  of  this  kind,  I  believe  the  alllo- 
pathic  treatment  is  the  right  one.    We  must 
cure  by  opposites.    The  remedy  for  the  evils  re-  ' 
suiting  from  association  v/ith  inferior  minds,  is 
association  with  superior  minds — both  in  general 
society,  and  particularly  in  books — that  wondrous 
world  of  literature,  wherein,  as  Milton  .'^ays,  the 
precious  life-blood  of  master  spirits  is  "  emljalm- 
ed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
life,"  and  wherein,  however  retired  and  humble 
be  our  lot,  we  can  make  the  greatest  minds  of 
all  ages  our  intimate  associates  and  friends.  I 
hope  to  develop,  as  I  proceed,  some  of  the  means 
by  which  this  elevating  association  with  refined 
and  superior  minds,  and  familiarity  with  noljle 
sentiments,  may  be  gained  ;  and  I  hope  to  make 
it  appear  that  our  profession  is  not,  in  its  natural 
tendency,  a  degrading  one,  but  that,  wliile  it  is 
attended  with  dangers  which  it  behoves  u?  care- 
fully to  avoid,  it  also  aflTords  peculiar,  and  in 
some  tespects  pre  eminent  advantages,  for  the 
full  development  of  a  noble  and  symmetrical  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character.    That  the  aspira- 
tion after  such  development — that  the  earnest 
cultivation  of  all  our  nobler  powers,  with  a  view  to 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  excellence  of  which 
v;e  are  capable — is  an  obligation  which  lies  upon 
all  men,  whatever  their  profession,  no  one  can 
detiy.    How  shall  we,  as  teachers,  seek  to  di-,- 
chargc  this  duty  to  ourselves,  which',  inasmuch 
as  one's  influence  upon  his  pupils  tleponds  di- 
rectly upon  his  own  character,  is  also  our  duty 
to  those  placed  under  our  charge  ? 

Our  duties  to  ourselves  may  be  con.^ideri^d 
under  three  heads — moral,  intellectual  and  .social 
— or  character,  intellectual  culture,  and  manners. 
And  first,  of  moral  character.  It  is  certainly 
unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that 
every  teacher  who  has  any  adequate  conception 
of  his  responsibilities,  must  feel  the  highest  in- 
ducement to  guard  well  his  tlioughts  and  actions, 
and  so  shape  his  conduct  as  to  afford  a  good  ex- 
ample; and  that  this  sense  of  responsibility  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  his  general  morality  at  least 
respectable,  and  will  often  enforce  and  strengthen 
the  general  sense  of  religious  obligation.  There 
arc  certain  particular  duties,  however,  to  which 
he  is  called,  requiring  special  moral  attrilmtcs, 
and  bringing  with  them  a  liability  of  faults,  some 
of  which  may  result  from  carrying  good  qualities 
to  excess — for  we  must  be  tenqierate  in  all  things, 
and  excess  even  in  virtue  is  vic4.  The  teacher's 
first  duty  is  to  maintain  order — to  enforce  the 
right,  by  exercising  the  power  of  command. 
A  il  healthy  action  in  this  universe  is  harmonious 
and  regular;  the  stars  in  (heir  courses,  even  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  yield  homage  to  eternal 
lavrs.  Order  iu  the  sehool-rouui  can  only  i)0 
maintained  by  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
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teacher's  will  is  tlie  controlling  and  indisputable  ]  study  will  be  inexhaustible,  and  the  subject  ;vi!l 
laxc.  He  must  be  obeyed ;  nothing  should  be  so 
certain  as  that  he  will  be  obeyed.  Now,  the  ex- 
ercise of  command  is  one  of  tlie  noblest  ollices  to 
which  man  can  be  called.  Its  successful  exercise 
always  implies  considerable  attainment  in  true 
manliness  and  excellence  of  character,  for  nothing 
is  more  oi'rtain  than  that  no  man  can  govern 
others  Wj^io  has  not  first  learned  to  govern  him- 
self. Here,  then,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his 
profession,  the  teacher  is  called  vu  to  e-vhibii  oue 
of  the  highest  attributes  of  character,  self-gov- 
ernment, and  to  exercise  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  dignified  functions,  that  of  command.  But 
with  the  dignity  of  power  he  assumes  at  the 
same  time  its  fearful  responsibilities.  It  is  not 
enough  that  his  government  be  firm — it  should 
be  wise,  it  should  be  judiciou.?,  and,  above  all,  it 
should  be  just.  That  it  be  wise,  he  must  study 
the  best  theories  and  methods  of  education;  he 
must  investigate  human  nature  in  general,  and 
the  dispositions  and  capacities  of  his  own  i)upils 
in  particular;  that  it  be  just,  he  must  square  his 
measures  always  by  the  immutable  law  of  right, 
he  must  act  always  imiforoily  and  consistently, 
and  show  no  respect  of  persons.  The  right  to 
command  implies  the  right  to  reprove  ai-d  lo 
punish,  both  of  which  demand  entire  selfcom- 
mand  and  great  M'isdom  in  the  teacher.  Ho 
must  rule  his  own  spirit — he  must  harn  not  to 
be  vexed  by  the  "  infinitely  little" — and  wlien 
his  moral  indignation  is  justly  excited,  he  must 
never  allow  it  to  degenerate  into  anger  and  pas- 
sion. For  these  ends,  what  constant  circum- 
spection does  the  young  teacher  require — for  his 
temptations  are  many  and  great — and  how  richly 
is  his  'self-watchfulness  rewarded !  G  rowing 
stronger  with  every  day,  the  virtues  of  energy, 
decision  and  equability  of  temper,  soon  become 
fixed  in  his  character;  and  he  finds,  when  he 
has  learned  to  govern  himself,  that  he  has  learn- 
ed even  therein  the  whole  secret  of  governing 
others. 

Secondly,  of  intellectual  character  and  culti- 
vation. When  a  young  man  first  begins  to 
teach,  his  occupation  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  improving  to  his  mind.  He  learns  by 
teaching.  Few  things  are  so  well  calculated  to 
compel  clearness  and  thoroughness  in  our  own 
understanding  of  a  subject  as  the  necessity  of 
explaining  it  fully  to  others.  But  when  his 
tntde  has  been  learned — when  he  knows  by 
heart  every  rule  in  the  grammar,  the  solution  of 
every  problem  in  the  arithmetic,  when  he  has 
settled  on  the  way  to  parse  every  line  in  Pope's 
Essaj',  or  whatever  te.xt  book  he  uses — there  is 
danger  that  he  will  begin  to  liug  the  delusion 
that  there  is  no  more  room  for  him  to  study,  that 
he  has  nothing  now  to  do  but  turn  the  machine 
and  grind  out  his  stereotyped  questions  and  de- 
mand the  steieotypod  replies.  And  yet,  if  wc 
study  as  we  ought,  we  may  recur  every  day  to 
the  same  subject  and  never  tire;  the  interest  of 


present  new  meaning,  new  beauties,  at  every 
succes.sive  examination.  Now  it  behooves  the 
teacher,  seeing  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  life 
he  must  frequently  recur  to  the  same  books  and 
the  same  topics,  to  cultivate  carefully  the  habit 
of  making  everythini-;  appear  fresh  and  new 
each  time  he  looks  at  it,  viev.ing  it  in  a  new  and 
difl'ercnt  light,  and  judging  afresh  of  the  proper 
explanations  and  interpretations  to  be  given,  in- 
stead of  rcpi  ating  by  rote  what  he  gave  his  class 
on  the  first  occasion.  Thus  his  most  technical 
and  mechanical  work  may  be  varied  and  made 
profitable  to  himself.  No  two  classes  of  pupils 
should  be  taught  precisely  alike,  for  no  two  are 
composed  of  ilic  mine  matcriid,  or  are  at  jireci.sc- 
ly  the  same  stage  of  progress.  Herein  for  us 
teachers  is  signally  displayed  tlie  benevolence 
and  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  no  two  boys  or  girls 
can  be  found  who  do  not  jirescnt  peculiarities  of 
mental  constitution  and  develojmicnt  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  any  other  boys  and  girls  in 
the  universe,  and  demand  some  corresponding 
distinction  in  the  mode  in  which  the  instructor 
seeks  to  gain  their  attention  and  reach  their  un- 
derstandings. I  may,  year  after  year,  repeat  to 
a-  class  the  same  method  of  solving  a  difficult 
problem  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  but,  in  the 
lirst  place,  I  may  arrive  each  time  at  my  solution, 
not  fi'om  my  memory,  but  from  my  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  condition  of  the  question,  and  secondly, 
I  niay  each  time  vary — not  the  equations,  or  the 
process,  to  be  sure — but  my  mode  of  pointing  out 
to  the  class  and  impressing  on  their  minds  the 
meaning  of  the  problem,  the  grounds  of  its 
analysis,  the  reasoning  by  which  its  solution  is 
effected.  I  shall  be  assisted  in  this  by  the  fact 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  pupils  will  difter  in 
different  instances;  my  class  last  year  stumbled 
at  one  step  in  the  process — this  ^-ear's  pupils  find 
no  difficulty  at  that  point,  hwi  stumble  at  others. 
This  same  variety  can  be  secured  in  our  lessons 
in  parsing,  in  geography,  in  natural  philosophy 
and  kindred  sciences.  In  some  of  these  the  ef- 
fect is  the  more  easily  produced — indeed  cannot 
fail  to  be  produced — if  the  right  method  oi 
teaching  is  employed,  namely  :  independence  of 
the  text-book.  A  teacher  is  not  readj'  to  hear  his 
class  when  he  understands  fully  and  has  become 
familiar  with  what  the  text-book  says.  He  mus! 
read  other  books — the  works  of  the  great  master.- 


of  the  subject  in  hand ;  he  must  study 


the 

sources  wdience  the  author  of  the  text-book  ob- 
tained his  information  ;  above  all  he  must  go  to 
nature  herself.  x\.ccordingly,  the  mere  motivi? 
of  the  desire  of  success  in  business  should  lead 
the  teacher  to  a  course  of  general  reading  and 
general  culture,  most  favoralij^'  conducing  to  li:^ 
own  mental  impi'ovement. 

(To  be  contiuncj  ) 


It  were  better  to  be  of  no  church 
bitter  for  any. — iV/ui. 


than  to  h' 
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From  the  Amcrirau  Agriculturist. 
TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  YOUNG  MUSCLES. 

The  soasoijjjllong,  hot  days,  short  nights,  hard 
■.-.-.r,  aud  short  rests,  has  come,  and  it  seems  to 
it  were  well  to  utter  a  word  of  caution  to 
:jrii)crp,  be  they  fathers  or  masters,  who  have 
-  care  of  boys.    Muny  a  boy  is  ruined  for  life 

,  these  hard  harvest  days.  Boys  are  generally 
■,;.ibitious  to  become  men  and  do    men's  work 

'  o  father  is  glad  to  sec  so  much  "  grit,"  and 

■  lad  of  fourteen  periiaps  is  allowed  to  take 
.-.-the  or  cradle,  and  go  into  the  field  with  full 
rjwn  men  and  see  how  near  he  can  keep  up. 
V/ith  what  result?  His  "grit"  keeps  him 
s!.ing  for  a  while,  but  the  muscles  of  his  arms, 
t2(],  far  worse  than  this,  those  of  his  chest,  soon 
•-^corae  strained  by  what  is  to  him  unnatural 
!ibor,  and  he  "  gives  out."  Yet  the  vital  encr- 
:'.'3  of  youth  are  strong,  and  he  soon  seems  to 

.•over  his  exhausted  strength,  and  again  he  rc- 
:  fits  his  efforts.    But  the  forces  of  nature  eai-h 

■  'jie  r;illy  more  feebly,  he  becomes  weak  in  the 
host,  his  jiints  b?conie  enlarged,  the  action  of 

•Lo  whole  system  becomes  dull,  the  animna  of 
•uuth  is  gone,  in  too  many  cases  never  to  retufn. 
lie  enters  manhood,  not  with  the  spirit  that  goes 

■  •  d;dly  toil  with  a  song,  aud  leturns  at  evening 
»ith  a  shout,  but  with'a  spiritless,  stop,  as  if  it 
-ore  a  hateful  drudgerj',  and  such  to  him  it  is. 
I'arm  pursuits  become  distasteful  and  are  left  at 
;iie  first  opportunity.  We  wonder  sometimes  at 
'iie  iron  constitutions  of  foreigners  who  seek  their 
I- imcs  with  us.  The  main  secret  is  here.  Boys 
-re  not  put  to  hard  labor  there.  You  scarcely 
'.ver  find  a  young  Irishman  of  twenty  that  has 
vror  handled  a  scythe,  previous  to  coming  here. 
I',  is  cousidered  tliere  to  be  work  only  fit  for  full 
iTown  men.  Think  of  this  farmers  when  your 
:  ijs  want  to  "  pitch  in  "  wi'h  the  men,  and  give 
;!iem  a  lighter  toil,  that  shall  give  healthful  ex- 
ercise, not  over-straining  labor. 


For  FrienJs'  Review. 

The  late  gifted  President  Edwards  gives  some 
ritaarkablc  manifestations  of  Divine  favor  to 
''itnself.  AVriting  of  his  early  religious  life,  he 
■'\vs :  "  Holiness,  as  I  then  wrote  down  someof  my 
'  Kitemplations  on  it^  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  sweet, 
l-'3asant,  charming,  serene,  calm  nature,  which 
^^roughtan  inexpressible  purity,  brightness,  peace- 
'"ihie.ss  and  ravishment  to  the  soul.  In  other 
'*'>rds,  that  it  made  the  soul  like  a  field  or  garden 
'■'Oud,  with  all  manner  of  pleasant  flowers;  all 
I I'.'asant,  delightful  and  undisturbed;  enjoying 
■■  fiweet  calm,  and  the  gentle  and  vivifying  beams 
'  f  the  sun.  The  soul  of  a  true  Christian,  as  I 
I'lfm  wrote  ray  meditations,  appeared  like  such  a 
"'-lie  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the  spring  of  the 
V'ar;  low  and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its 
^'^'«om  to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's 
^■'■'Jry;  rej'ucing,  as  it  were,  In  a  calm  rapture  ; 
■-ill using  around  a  sweet  fragraucyj  standing 
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peacefully,  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round 
about;  all,  in  like  manner,  opening  their  liosoms 
to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  There  was  no 
part  of  creature  holiness  that  I  had  so  great  a 
sense  of  loveliness  fljr  as  humility,  broken n ess  of 
heart  and  purity  of  spirit;  and  there  was  nothing 
that  I  so  earnestly  longed  for.  Jly  heart  ]jantod 
after  this,  to  lie  low  before  God,  as  in  the  dust, 
that  I  might  become  as  a  little  child."  And  again, 
".Sometimes  only  mentioning  a  single  word, 
causes  my  lieart  to  Lurn  witlii.i  i;;c,  or  only  h,.;- 
ing  the  name  of  Christ,  or  the  name  of  some 
attribute  of  God ;  and  God  has  appeared  glorious 
to  me;  it  has  made  me  to  have  exalted  thoughts 
of  God,  that  he  subsists  in  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  The  sweetest  joys  and  delights  I 
have  experienced  have  not  been  those  that  have 
arisen  from  a  hope  of  my  own  good  estate,  Imt 
in  a  direct  view  of  the  glorious  things  of  the 
Gospel." 

"  Once,  as  I  rode  out  into  tlie  woods,  having 
alighted  from  my  horse  in  a  retired  place  for 
contemplation  and  prayer,  I  had  a  view,  that  for 
me  was  extraordinary,  of  the  glory  of  the  Son 
of  God  as  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  aud 
his  wonderful,  great,  full,  pure  and  sweet  grace 
and  love,  und  meek  and  gentle  condcscen.'-iou. 
The  grace  that  appeared  so  calm  and  sweet,  ap- 
peared also  great  above  the  Heavens.  The  ]ier- 
son  of  Christ  appeared  inefl'ably  excellent,  with 
an  excellency  great  enough  to  swallow  up  all 
thought  and  conception ;  which  continued,  as 
near  as  I  can  judge,  about  an  hour;  which  kept 
me  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  a  flood  of  tears 
and  weeping  aloud.  I  felt  an  ardencj'  of  soul  to 
be — what  I  know  not  otherwise  how  to  expres.s — 
emptied  and  annihilated  ;  to  lie  in  the  du.-<t  and  to 
be  full  of  Christ  alone;  to  love  Him  with  a  holy 
and  pure  love ;  to  trust  in  Him  ;  to  live  in  liim  ; 
to  serve  and  follow  Him  ;  aud  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  and  u-adc  pure,  with  a  divine  and 
heavenly  purity."  E. 


I'or  Friends'  licviow. 

I  like  the  spirit  and  valuable  hints  of  the  arti- 
cle in  the  31st  number  of  the  Rcvicu-,  under  the 
caption  of  "  Entertaining  our  Friends,"  and  be- 
lieve that  much  more  might  be  profitably  said 
on  the  same  subject.  Another  branch  ol'it,  Imw- 
ever,  causes  me  to  take  my  pen,  and  submit  ihc 
following  remarks  on 

TRAVKLrjNCi  rUOM   HOME  AND  BF.I.NG  K-NTEIt- 
TAINED. 

Many  persons  of  kind  hearts  and  good  princi- 
ples, for  the  want  of  experience  or  observation, 
or  both,  leave  home  without  those  provisions  for 
their  comfort  which  they  need,  and  are  therefore 
either  obliged  to  do  without  them,  Or  to  run  the 
risk  of  making  themselves  troublesome  where 
they  go.  On  leaving  your  own  homes  with  a 
prospect  of  calling  upon  a  fimiiy  in  ])rivate  life, 
to  receive  their  hospitality,  it  is  lair  to  presume 
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tliat  you  hare  reasons,  from  relationship,  affection, 
previous  acquaintance  or  necessity,  which  justify 
yon  in  becoming  their  guests.  Study,  tlien,  to 
uKikn  your  visit  a^^reeable  to  the7}i,  (as  their  kind- 
iio^'TwITI  induce  them  to  make  your  stay  agreea- 
ble to  j/f  w,)  and  be  sure  that  you  do  not  make  such 
visits  where  there  is  not  good  ground  Ibr  them, 
else  you  may  have  occasion  to  feel  as  if  you\Yerc 
impostors,  or  intruders,  and  even  though  kindly 
treated  by  the  family,  you  will  have  a  conscious 
sense  that  they  so  look  upon  you.  When  about 
to  call  at  a  friend's  house  for  entertainment,  it 
■would  seem  proper  to  consider  whether  the  per- 
sons to  be  called  upon  are  in  suitable  condition 
to  bear  the  labor  and  expenses  which  your  com- 
pany will  cause  them.  It  is  very  common  to  as- 
S!//)ie  that  persons  are  well  off,  that  they  have 
plenty,  &c.,  when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
visitor  to  think  so.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
always  the  case,  even  where  it  appcam  to  be.  I 
■  have  known  widows,  and  weakly  persons,  and 
persons  in  limited  cir<aunstances,  who  happened 
to  live  in  a  convenient  place,  seriously  oppressed 
with  company,  because  of  the  convenience  of  ^;heir 
residence,  or  of  their  kindness,  when  the  visitors 
appeared  to  take  but  very  little  thought,  or  if 
they  did  think  at  all,  they  went  under  an  er- 
TOi'Cous  assumption. 

Be  sure  you  do  not  luake  your  visits  long  ;  te- 
dious visits  are,  perhaps,  never  desirable.  Your 
■friends  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  will  treat  you 
well,  and  enjoy  your  company,  for  a  night,  or  a 
day  or  vso,  when  it  would  be  far  from  suiting 
them  to  take  in  a  hoarder  for  a  week. 

Jilake  reasonable  and  seasonahlc  visits  where 
there  is  reason  for  doing  so,  then  leave  in  proper 
time. 

Before  you  leave  home,  consider  your  expens- 
es, and  do  not  start  v/ithout  suilicient  means  to 
pay  them.  Remember,  that  if  3'our  visit  is  worth 
Diakiiig,  it  is  worth  providing  for  on  the  way; 
and  surely  no  one  should  expect  to  impose  upon 
others,  either  in  money  or  entertainment,  what 
the}'  are  not  willing  to  lay  out  for  themselves. 
This  will  prevent  you  from  ever  calling  on  an- 
other merely  to  save  expense.  If  the  business 
you  go  upon  will  not  pay  expenses,  you  would  do 
better  to  stay  at  home.  If  it  will,  it  would  ap- 
pear appropriate,  when  you  go  out  for  your  own 
business,  interest,  or  gratification,  to  call  at  those 
places  where  you  can  receive  a  comfortable  enter- 
tainment for  pay. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  against  visits 
of  afl'ection  and  sociality  to  relatives  and  friends, 
on  appro])riate  occasions.  Such  visits,  especially 
•when  enlivened  with  the  sjiirit  of  Christian  love, 
are  highly  commendable,  and  aflbvd  .--^erene  enjoy- 
ment to  the  parties  mutually.  But  still  you  ought 
not  to  make  yourself  troublesome.  Study  the  con- 
Tenicnco  of  those  where  you  go,  and  conform  to 
their  family  regulations.  Avoid,  if  j)Ossible,  going 
m  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  Arrange  to  arrive  sea- 
Bonably  before  the  hours  for  meals,  or  the  hour 
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of  bed,  if  you  expect  to  want  such  accornnioln- 
tions.  Rise  in  ti)ue,  and  be  dressed  ready  for  the 
breakfast  meal,  vnthout  detaining  the  family. 
You  can  easily  ascertain  the  evening  before,  wlmt 
the  brcakfa.st  hour  is.  And  then,  in  the  day,  ui> 
not  be  out,  or  missing  at  the  time  of  nicals,  .-^o  a.j 
to  keep  the  familj'  in  suspense,  when  they  have 
I'eason  to  expect  you  to  be  present.  So,  also,  be 
especially  careful  not  to  detain  business  men 
from  the  fulfilment  of  their  hours  of  duty  or  cn- 
gagemoTt. 

The  family  will  have  provided  you  Vrith  a 
pitcher  of  water  and  a  wash  basin  in  your  roouj  : 
do  not  forget  to  have  your  night  robes,  if  you 
use  such,  and  your  shaving  apparatus,  in  your  owii 
trunk  or  bag,  so  that  you  can  serve  yourselves 
without  troubling  the  family.  Have  also  your 
own  coml)and  cluihes  brush,  so  that  in  case  the  re 
should  be  none  in  your  room,  you  can  be  fully 
ready  in  person  to  come  out  to  breakfast,  or  to 
proceed  to  any  cngageruent,  without  hindrance 
or  delay.  Suffer  not  your  eitij  habits,  or  your 
country  habits,  to  infringe  materially  upon  the 
order  of  the  family  where  you  are,  but,  as  before 
said,  make  it  your  care  to  conform,  as  nearly  as 
you  can,  to  the  order  of  the  family  whose  hospi- 
tality yon  arc  enjoying. 

When  setting  ofi',  have  your  thoughts  about 
you,  and  while  you  part  gratefully  and  affection- 
ately from  the  family,  do  not  ibrget  your  bag, 
coat,  shawl,  basket,  umbrella,  overshoes,  or  other 
loose  articles.  You  ma}'  suffer  much  inconve- 
nience by  having  left  the3n  behind,  and  cause  sc- 
rioiss  annoyance  to  the  family  to  get  you  into  pos- 
session of  them  again.  Be  careful,  therefore,  to 
keep  your  things  in  order,  and  not  have  thein 
scattered,  and  you  will  be  ready  to  start  off 
promplli/  when  the  time  comes,  and  have  less 
anxiety  about  being  prepared — indeed  your  ovni 
things  should  be  so  well  adjusted  that  you 
C£\n  start  off,  at  short  notice,  at  an>/  time  ■when 
you  may  desire  to  do  so.  RuTJi  JoY. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  9,  1859. 


Address  by  Thomas  Chase,  A.  M. — In 
giving  place  to  this  clear  and  interesting  expo.-i- 
tion  of  the  true  character  and  the  high  dutit.s 
that  belong  to  the  genuine  Teacher,  we  cannfi 
but  think  it  will  be  found  both  suggestive  and 
instructive  to  many  of  our  readers,  who  are  do- 
voting  themselves  to  the  nior^t  important  of  sco-;- 
har  ent!:agement.3.  So  intimately  coincctcd,  in- 
deed, i.s  the  occupation  of  a  Teacher  with  lh>- 
future,  as  well  as  the  present  welfare  of  caclt 
successive  generation  of  mankind,  that  it  c.i.. 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  merely  secular  in  its  Cii-i- 
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i    r,r.    Well  may  our  valued  friend  "magnify 
,  oalling,"  and  incite  his  fellow-instructors  to 
ut  an  elevated  position  in  their  profession ; 
^.  ■  we  trCsTthe  publication  of  his  Address  will 
siotc,  in  many  of  its  readers,  a  higher  apprc- 
I'.'.ou  of  the  dignity  and  true  nobility  of  an 
i    .jiloyment  which,  as  much,  if  not  more  than 
t  (,;v  other,  exercises  a  power  to  "  shape  the  minds 
^'  ;*  men  arid  control  the  future  destinies  of  our 


We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  notice  in 
iiother  column  in  relation  to  the  Public  Exer- 
.-l»cs  at  riaverford  College  next  week. 


Married,  At  Pi-ienrls'  Meeting,  East  Fork,  near 
•-Mcreport,  Marion  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  26th  of  5th  mo. 
.;rt,  Jouff  Cook,  son  of  Amos  and  Hannah  Cook,  of 
-i.ir's  Creek,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  to  Maky  Fuhnas, 
.'.-u'iliter  of  John  Furnas,  (deceased,)  and  Mary  C, 
wife,  of  the  former  pLice. 

.  ,  On  the  29th  ult.,  .it  Friends'  Meeting, 

'"int'o  street,  Philadelpliia,  ,Toi:l  Bean,  of  Cedar 
Iowa,  to  Hannah  Elliott  Smi-LEY,  daughter  of 
'..;omas  and  Lydia  Shipley,  of  this  city,  (the  former 
d-^eased.) 

 <9fc — .  

I'lEO,  In  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  Gth  ult., 
.■■.uiiiEL  F.  MoTT,  in  the  Tlst  year  of  his  age. 

He  retired  from  active  business  about  twenty  years 
i:o,  but  did  not  seek  his  own  case,  giving  a  large 
•jortion  of  his  time  to  unostentatious  labors  for  the 
>  UtfSt  of  his  follow-citizens,  especially  the  ignorant, 
i-.t  poor  and  the  destitute,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
.''>.iet3'-of  Friends.  In  the  education  of  youth,  and 
;!;'>  operation  of  the  public  school  system,  he  was 

■  irticularly  interested,  and  his  influence  and  counsel 
E''  re  often  sought  for  on  delicate  quei-tions  of  ednca- 
V  mil  policy.  He  was  also  at  one  time  a  Governor 
■-  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  a  Director  in  some  of 
ir  earliest  Savings,  Insurance  and  other  moneyed 
r.jtitutions.  His  duties  M-erc  always  discharged  in 
<■  straightforward  and  commendable  manner.  Ilis 

■  iiiracter  and  example,  sa3's  a  New  York  paper,  de- 
"  iTc  to  be  held  up  for  the  imitation  of  young  mer- 
-.'luts  and  men  of  business,  for  be  souglit  v.-ealth  by 
•■  iustry,  prudence  and  economy,  yet  he  never  sacri- 
•  -♦■d  integrity  to  acquire  it,  nor  did  he  permit  him- 
'-If  to  indulge  bold  and  reckless  speculations  that  he 
'•'o!it  hastily  become  rich.  He  remembered  that 
-tt  who  makes  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent. 
He  desired  wealth  for  the  independence  it  would 
"^'•■lufer,  but  he  preferred  innocence  and  an  unstained 
■'^putation  to  wealth.  He  sought  something  besides 
K-ialth — mental  cultivation,  intellectual  accoraplish- 
^-onts,  and  moral  improvement  of  himself  and  man- 
'•■■''1,  and  above  and  beyond  all  these,  ho  souL'ht 
j'Jrity  of  heart,  and  the  gloiy  of  his  Creator.  Wo 
•*-'li';ve  he  attained  these  objects  of  his  earnest  de- 

and  that  he  has  entered  upon  the  rest  reserved 
'    the  just. 

 ,  At  West  FalmoutR,  Mass.,  on  the  20th  of  11th 

*"''•,  I85b,  Rkpjies  Dilli.nghaji,  in  the  57th  year  of 
age,  a  worthy  and  beloved  member  of  Saud\s'ich 
^•'>''A\i\y  Meeting  of  Friends. 

le  endured  a  protracted  and  painful  illness  for 
^'^'eral  ycsars  with  remarkable  patience  and  resigna- 
■■I'U,  eviuc'irig  that  he  was  sustained  and  comforted 
'hirijjg  liiii  coufinement,  to  his  humbling  admiration, 
-•'iiuov/lcJgiug  that  his  only  hope  of  salvation  was 


through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  .Jesus  otir  Lord. 
In  the  lat'er  part  of  his  sickness  hi;  was  unable  to 
give  full  expression  to  his  feelings,  on  account  of  the 
rxlreme  weakness  of  his  voice;  yet  there  were  sea- 
sons in  which  he  was  strengtliened  to  testify  of  tb.o 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  and,  as  it  related  to  liimself,  of 
His  wonderful  dealings  with  him.  Near  his  final 
close  he  was  enabled  to  exjiress  that  he  saw  nothing 
in  his  way,  .and  the  prospect  before  him  appeared 
clear  and  lovely,  affording  the  consoling  evidence 
that  his  purified  spirit  was  about  to  enter  into  that 
rest  which  is  prepared  for  the  people  of  God. 

Died,  On  the  10th  ult.,  "William  Aldf.rt  Collins, 
only  son  of  John  and  x\nn  B.  Collins,  of  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  in  the  7th  year  of  his  age. 


PUBLIC  FfXERCISES  AT  HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  semi-annual  public  examinations-.at  Ilaverford 
College  will  be  held  on  Second  and  Third-days,  the 
11th  and  12th  lust.,  commencing  at  9  o'clock  each 
morning. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Locanian  Society, 
for  miseelln.neous  literary  exercises  by  members  of 
the  difl'ercnt  classes  in  the  College,  on  Second-day 
evening,  at  7-}  o'clock. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
will  be'lield  at  4  o'clock  on  Third-day  afternoon. 
The  public  oration  will  bo-  delivered  by  CiiARLts 
Tabek,  of  New  Bedford,  at  7  o'clock  in  tlie  evening. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement  will  begin  at  9 
o'clock  on  Fourth-day  morning,  in  the  Collection 
Rooiu. 

Friends  of  the  College  are  invited  to  attend. 


HAYERFOIlf)  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIOX. 
The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will 
be  held  at  Ilaverford  College,  on  Third  day,  7th  mo., 
12th,  1859. 

The  business  meeting  commences  at  4  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  and  the  public  meeting,  at  whicli  an  address  will 
be  delivered  by  Charles  Tabor,  of  New  Bedford,  at  7 
P.  M. 

Trains  from  Philadeli^hia,  stopping  at  Haverford 
Station,  leave  the  depot,  at  Eleventh  and  :\Iarket  Sts. 
at  7.15  and  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  2  and  4.:30,  P.  M. 
Returnincr,  leave  the  CoUece  at  8.40,  P.  M. 

All  ex-students  and  friends  of  the  Institution  are 
invited  to  attend  the  pubhc  meeting. 

D.  Scull,  Jk.,  Secretary. 


HAVKRFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Semi-Annual  Examination,  at  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Tenn,  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the 
11th  of  the  7th  month. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth-day,  the 
14th  of  the  9th  month  next.  New  Students  must 
be  present  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening,  in  or- 
der to  be  examined  and  classified. 

Applications  for  admission  may  bo  made  to  the 
undersigned,  at  the  Office,  No.  109  North  lOth  street 
—if  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  c.aro  of  V>'m.  Macuiven. 
The  age  of  the  applicant,  his  previous  studies,  and 
his  connection  with  Friends,  must  be  clearly  stated  ; 
and  in  oil  cases  certificates  of  moral  standing,  and  ot 
the  books  which  have  been  studied,  signed  by  the 
last  Teacher,  must  accompany  the  application. 

Tlie  receipts  for  Board  and  Tuition  l-^eing  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  outlays,  and  large  sums  having 
been  contributed  by  members  of  our  religions  So- 
ciety for  its  support,  the  charge  for  Students  who  are 
not  members,  will  be  $:300  per  annum  ;  for  nu-mbers, 
it  will  be  $250. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

CnAKLi:s  Yaic.nalt,,  Secrctonj, 
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EXXl'.ACT.S  FIIOM  THE   MI.N'UTl^S   OF  NEW  YORK 
YEARLY  MEETING,  1859. 

(Coucludc'tl  from  iiago  6S4.) 

''FoiLfili-day  aftci'iwoii,\stof  Sixth  month. — Tlie 
Coniriiitteo  to  visit  the  subordiuate  Meetings  re- 
ported as  follows: 

"  The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit 
ihe  suboidiuate  Meetings,  as  way  might  open 
for  it,  and  render  such  advice  and  assistance  as 
they  were  enabled  to  give, 

Report — 

"  That  altentiou  by  some  of  their  number  has 
been  given  to  several  of  the  Quarterly  and  other 
Meetings. 

"  The  minds  of  a  number  of  them  were  drawn 
to  one  Quarleily  Meeting,  where  labor  has  been 
bestowed,  and  the  Committee  are  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  good  results  will  arise  therefrom. 

"  Although  way  has  not  opened  for  much  ac- 
tion in  the  Committee  during  the  past  year,  yet 
they  have  been  introduced  into  sympathy  with 
Friends  in  our  Q.iarterly  and  Monthly  Jileetings, 
Borae  of  them  having  been  much  reduced  by 
death  and  othervvise.  In  taking  a  view  of  those 
of  this  class,  a  deep  interest  was  felt  for  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved  Society, 
and  a  dc^;irc  that  we  may  nut  too  much  consult 
our  own  ease,  but  seriously  consider  whether 
some  measure  cannot  be  adopted  that  may  be 
likely  to  result  in  a  benefit  to  the  Society. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

"James  Congdon," 
"Makia  Willets." 

The  report  was  satisfactory,  and  the  Commit- 
tee were  continued,  and  encournged  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  service  confided  t;o  them,  and  to 
other  services  connected  therewith  as  they  may 
feel  their  minds  drawn  to,  and  w.iy  opens  for. 
Jonathan  De  Vol  and  Jesse  P.  Haines  were 
added  to  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  to  attend  at  the  organization 
of  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  made  the  following 
satisfactory  report : 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : 

"  The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  attend 
the  opening  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  re- 
port— 

Six  of  their  number,  in  company  with  like 
Committee.'-:  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Baltimore,  were  present  at  the  open- 
ing and  organization  of  the  Meeting  ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instructions  of  thi.s  Meeting, 
conveyed  to  them  the  assurance  of  our  sympa- 
thy with  them  in  prospect  of  the  responsible 
position  they  were  about  to  assume. 

"  The  Meeting  was  large  and  the  Committees 
from  the  several  Yearly  .Meetings  were  kindly 
received  The  organization  of  a  new  Yearly 
Meeting  was  felt  to  be  a  deeply  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  entered  into  with  a  feeling  of 
the  responsibilities  devolving  upon  them  in  so 
important  a  movement;  and  through  the  aid  of 


our  Holy  Head  the  Meeting  proceeded  with  the 
important  business  which  came  before  it,  in 
much  harmony  and  brotherly  condeseensirm. 

"  Whilst  present  with  them — gratified  wit- 
nesses of  their  proceedings — and  in  a  retrospCL-i 
of  the  visit  since  our  return,  we  have  been  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  movement  may  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  our  Society  in  that  part 
of  the  land. 

"On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

"I»AN1EL  F.  HaYILAND." 

The  Trustees  of  the  ^Murray  Fund  made  a  re- 
port of  their  proceedings  for  the  past  J'ear,  which 
was  very  acceptable :  [showing  an  expenditure 
of  S2241.G8,  for  books,  printing,  &c.,  and  for 
various  benevolent  objects.] 

"  In  conclusion,  the  Trustees  may  remark, 
that  they  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  trust,  and  though  their  labors 
are  conducted  withoutattracting  publlcattention, 
they  are  yet  renewedly  convinced  that  they  are 
productive  of  good." 

"Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees. 

"  William  R  Thurston,  Secy.'' 

"New  York,  bth  mo.  28lli,  1859." 

The  Committee  on  the  Kansas  Indians  report- 
ed as  follows : 

"  To  the  Yearly  Mcct!n<i : 

"  The  Committee  to  whom  was  confided  the 
cause  of  the  Kan.sas  Indians,  report, — that  witliiii 
the  past  year  they  have  had  considerable  corres- 
pondence with  our  friend  Thomas  H.  Stanley, 
who,  with  self-sacrificing  devotedness,  continues 
to  prosecute  his  arduous  concern.  Though  strug- 
gling under  difliculties  arising  from  inadequate 
pecuniary  snppoit,  and,  at  times,  depressed  by 
adverse  circumstances,  yet  in  a  recent  letter  he 
says,  '  I  endeavor  to  move  along  as  way  opens, 
and,  though  our  progress  seems  very  slow,  yet  1 
feel  comfortable  in  believing  we  are  in  our  places, 
and  have  never  for  a  moment  regretted  coming.' 

"  The  funds  collected  in  1857  and  forwarded  to 
our  friend,  were  used  in  the  purchase  of  provi- 
sions, Farming  utensils,  Building  materials,  and 
School  books.  In  acknowledging  its  receipt,  witli 
feelings  of  gratitude  he  remarked,  he  did  not  see 
how  they  could  have  got  along  without  it. 

"  lie  appears  to  be  rendering  essential  servr-e 
to  the  Indians,  in  defending  their  rights  and  in- 
terests against  the  encroachments  of  the  whit-s. 
an  l  is  wiuning  their  confidence  aud  love. 

"  They  manifest  much  willingness  to  work,  nr.d 
the  men  are  being  instructed  in  agricultural  ]nir- 
suits,  and  the  women  in  household  duties. 
regular  school  has  yet  been  opened,  owing  to  tii  - 
want  ofsulhcieut  accommodations,  and  their  bi.ii|^ 
disappointed  in  obtaining  a  teacher.  These 
stacles.  it  is  hoped,  may  S)on  be  removed,  bat 
money  is  needed. 

"  The  ground  on  which  the  improvement-  :-r|' 
located  will  come  into  market  in  Ninth   n:.  n 
next,  aud  it  is  important  that  it  should  Le  sccu.^t  .s 
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/iilhis  purpose  alone,  two  hundred  dollars 
-  MV'.led. 

ill  ctide:ivoring  to  promote  the  civilization 
■  ,  liri>ti.ini/.ation  of  the  Indians,  (a  concern 
, .  'a  Friends  have  always  had  at  heart,)  our 
•r-ds  Thomas  H.  Stanley  and  his  wife  are  en- 
jjtering  hardships  and  deprivations  of  which 
vcfus,  who  continue  to  live  in  our  '  ceiled 
,.(S,'  liave  any  conception. 
••  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  the 
.juililcc  that  the  least  for  us  to  do,  would  be 
jive  suh.;(antta.l  evidence  of  our  unity  and 
;:[.:ithy,  and  enable  them  to  do  all  that  is  in 
.;  .;r  hearts. 
•'  On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

"llOBEHT  LiNDLEY  MuRllAY." 

-XcwYork,  bth  mo.  31,  1859." 

The  Report  was  interesting  and  satisfactory, 
:  <i  our  Treasurer  was  directed  to  pay  two  hun- 
-m]  dollars  to  the  Committee  to  be  forwarded  for 

•  use  of  this  portion  of  our  brethren. 

The  Committee  were  continued;  and  requested 

roport  next  year  the  result  of  their  labors.  A 

•ii'iiiittee  v.'as  appointed  to  raise  additional  funds 
:  voluntary  subscription,  during  the  sittings  of 
H  Meeting,  and  pay  the  amount  collected  to 

L.  Murray  to  be  forwarded. 
The  Representatives  were  also  requested  to  opeu 
.licriptioos  in  their  respective  Quarterly  Mcet- 
and  collect  further  funds  as  they  may  be 

ibliid,  for  tliis  benevolent  object,  and  remit  the 
'3ie  at  an  early  day  to  Robert  Lindley  Murray, 
'-lv,'  York. 

Fifth-day  Morninrj,  Id  of  Sixth  ni'.ulh. — 
articlesof  J^iscipline  in  relation  to  "  Trade," 
'  llequests  to  be  received  into  Membert.hip," 
•iitles  of  Lands,"  and  a  paragraph  in  relation 
■■  Ministers,  referred  on  Second-day  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  revision,  were  rc- 
■-rned  by  that  Meeting,  vnth  propositions  for 

'iie  changes  and  modifications:  these  essays 
''-re  considered  and  approved — the  Women's 
'iceting  uniting  therein. 

'Ihe  Discipline  being  thus  wholly  and  fully 
-'opted,  it  was  directed  that  it  be  published, 
■"liies  thereof  transmitted  to  the  Quarterly  Mcet- 
and  that  it  go  into  operation  in  the  several 
•h.eting.s,  immediately  upon  their  receiving  said 
'  'pies  of  the  work.- 

The  changes  proposed  by  the  IMeeting  for 
^ulTerings  in  relation  to  the  name  of  that  Meet- 
•■'r'.^  and  the  times  of  holding,  namely  : 

I'hatitbe  entitled,  "Representative  Meeting," 
,  And  that  its  regular  times  of  assembling  be  on 
;'>urth-day  preceding  the  Yearly  Meeting,  at 
:  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  on  the  first  Fifth-day  in 
'•'volfth  month,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  wore  now 
■'n>idcred  and  approved. 

1  he  Clerk  was  directed  to  inform  other  Yearly 
'•■etlng,s  of  these  changes,  in  a  Postscript  to  the 
I'^'eral  Epistles,  and  also  to  forward  copies  of 
Di.scipiiiic  to  tljcm  when  published. 

■l-hc  publishing  and  distribution  of  the  Disci- 


pline were  referred  to  the  Pieprcsentative  Meet- 
ing. 

Reports  were  received  from  all  the  Quarterly 
I\Iectings,  (from  Butternuts  in  part  only,)  in  re- 
lation to  Schools,  &c.  of  which  the  following  is 
a  summary,  viz.  : 

There  are  1275  children  of  suitable  age  to 
attend  schools.  82  attend  schools  under  care  of 
Jlectings ;  10 10  attend  District  or  mixed  schools ; 
121  attend  I'^amily  schools,  or  are  taught  at  home ; 
4  are  reported  as  receiving  no  instruction ;  1 
blind  child;  1  school  under  care  of  a  meeting; 
12  First-day  schools  for  Scriptural  instruction 
have  been  kept,  some  of  them  a  part  of  the  year 
only. 

These  reports  were  not  sufficiently  accurate  to 
enable  the  meeting  to  have  a  correct  knowledge 
of  education  within  our  limits  ;  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  it  is  necessary  that  Quarterly  Meetings 
exercise  due  care  therein  over  their  subordinate 
meetings;  and  they  were  requested  to  forward 
next  year  a  detailed  and  clear  account  of  the 
number  of  children,  the  description  of  schools 
they  attend,  the  number  of  schools,  if  any,  under 
care  of  meetings,  and  the  iiuuiber  of  First-day 
schools. 

Adrian  Quarterly  Meeting  informed,  that  the 
School  under  charge  of  that  meeting  had  beea 
kept  four  months  the  past  summer  to  good  satis- 
faction, although  not  as  well  attended  by  Friends' 
children  as  could  have  been  wished  ;  no  way  has 
yet  opened  for  a  school  this  season. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  Friends  in  that  sec- 
tion do  not  relax  their  efforts  in  this  interesting 
concern. 

The  Committee  to  propose  names  of  Friends 
to  conipose  the  Representative  Electing,  reported 
as  follows  :  [names  omitted.] 

The  names  were  deliberately  considered,  and 
approved  ;  and  these  Friends  were  accordingly 
appointed  :  they  were  requested  to  meet  early  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  and  attending  to  such 
duties  as  may  claim  their  care.  The  Quarterly 
Meetings  of  Ferrisburgh,  Farmington,  Putter- 
nuts,  l^onge  Street,  and  "West  ].ake  were  each 
requested  to  appoint  a  member  in  accordance 
with  its  present  organization,  and  forward  a 
minute  of  such  appointment  to  tlie  ^Meeting. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Scipio  proposed  that 
they  be  allowed  to  hold  that  ^Meeting  in  'Sixth 
month  at  Union  Springs,  instead  of  North  Street  : 
and  Le  Ray  Quarterly  Meeting  requested  per- 
mission to  hold  that  Meeting  in  Third  month  at 
Indian  River,  instead  of  Lowville. 

The  jMeeting  was  united  in  allovring  tlie  pro- 
posed cluingcs  to  be  made. 

The  following  proposition  was  received  from 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  : 

"  The  state  of  our  beloved  Society  throughout 
this  Continent  has  at  this  time  claimed  our 
serious  con.sidoration.  We  have  been  brought 
to  mourn  over  the  hedges  that  have  been  broken 
down,  and  tlie  disunity  that  exists  iu  portions  of 
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onr  beloved  Soclct}-,  and  a  proposition  has  been 
"laid  before  this  Meeting  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Oomniittee,  to  unite  'with  Coiuniittccs  that  may 
be  appointed  by  other  Yearly  Meetings,  to  de- 
liberate on  and  settle  in  the  authority  of  I'ruth, 
all  difficulties  aflocting  the  weliare  of  the  Church 
that  may  be  referred  to  them  by  any  of  the  Year- 
ly Meetings,  or  which  may  aifcct  with  suffering 
the  Brotherhood  of  Yearly  JMeetings — which  was 
united  with  by  this  iMeeting,  and  a  Connuittec 
appointed  accordingly." 

Upon  deliberate)}'  and  carefully  attending 
thereto,  the  Meeting  united  in  the  belief  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  adopt  such  measure  at  this 
time.  It  was  therefore  referred  to  next  year  for 
further  consideration. 

The  subject  of  correspondence  with  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  referred  from  last  year, 
claimed  attention,  and  on  consideration  was  again 
referred  to  ncit  year. 

Aftrnioon. — Essays  of  Epistles  to  onr  dear 
friends  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  London,  Dub- 
lin, Ncvi-  England,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Western,  were  presented,  and 
with  some  proposed  modifications,  approved. 

The  Clerks  were  directed  to  have  them  tran- 
scribed, to  sign  them  on  behalf  of  this  IMeeting, 
cud  furvrard  them  to  the  Meetings  to  which  they 
are  respeceively  addressed. 

In  coming  together  at  this  time,  our  minds 
were  seriously  impressed  with  the  consideration 
of  the  weight  of  responsibility  resting  on  us,  in 
view  of  the  important  work  upon  which  we  ^Yere 
entering.  Earnest  have  been  our  desires  that 
we  might  be  duly  qualified  for  the  service,  and 
that  holy  aid  might  be  vouchsafed  to  us  there- 
in. In  the  course  of  the  deliberations  in  which 
wc  have  been  engaged,  although  we  are  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  weakness  is  ours,  in  unmer 
ited  mercy  the  wing  of  Ancient  Goodness  has 
been  spread  over  us,  and  we  have  been  enabled 
to  transact  the  important  business  which  came 
before  us  in  harmony  and  brotherly  love;  and 
being  now  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close.  Friends 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  each  other,  to  meet 
again  in  this  city  next  year,  if  consistent  \Yith 
the  will  of  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

\YiLLiAM  "Woon,  Clerk. 


suited  to  its  wants.    There  are  plants  on  t; 
western  prairies  that  scatter  their  seeds  in  a  .sinji. 
lar  manner,  but  the  habits  of  the  "  iuriilh:-lu  l  ' 
seem  to  mark  it  as  an  American  edition  in  t!.- 
plan  followed  by  the  migratory  rose. 

On  a  windy  day  (by  no  means  rare  cs,  ;<  • 
western  prairies,)  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  .  ■ 
attention  is  frequently  taken  by  somethinij  li:  ■ 
ing  along  in  the  distance,  that  at  fir.st  sigl,;  - 
gests  the  thought  of  a  wild  animal  or  d  i  :■• 
speed;  but  another  view  assures  us  it  is  a  trav-.i. 
ling  plant  on  its  habitual  excursion.    By  and  hv, 
we  reach  a  fence  of  boards  or  hedge  of  d-:;'  - 
orange,  and  in  the  corner,wdierc  two  lines  of  it  hx.a 
met,  especially,  we  find  the  fugitives  have  bt-jn 
arrested  in  great  heaps.    They  prove  to  be  xV.-: 
nearly  spherical  heads  of  an  animal  plant 
tumble-bush),  from  12  to  24  inches  in  diauKtor. 
The  central  stem  is  nearly  an  inch  in  diaiuctc 
at  the  base,  and  tapering  gradually  to  the  \<--v. 
the  lateral  branches  so  regularly  distributcl, 
numerous,  and  varying  in  length  so  nicely,  ac- 
cording to  their  position,  as  to  produce  il..- 
spherical  s]iape,that  enables  it  to  travel  smoo!).;/ 
before  the  wind.    It  secjns  that  the  stem  be,:;;!  ^ 
to  decay  near  the  ground,  while  the  upper  i 
and  branches  stiffen  as  they  come  to  matui:,_  . 
Then  comes  the  wind — breaks  the  stem  who: : 
most  decayed,  and  trundles  the  head  along 
the  level  prairie,  (at  tin)es  frightening  horscs. 
till  some  obstacle  hinders  its  further  progi>\-- 
In  this  tumbling  and  rolling  it  scatters  its  s et  i  . 

II.  31. 


For  Friends'  Keview. 


THK  TUMBLE-BUSH  OF  THE  PRAIRIE. 

Various  appear  the  modes  by  which  the  seeds 
of  plants  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  seed  burr  of  the  well-known  burdock,  by 
means  of  many  delicate  hooks,  attaches  itself  to 
the  skins  of  rough-coated  animals  that  come  in 
contact  with  it;  the  seeds  of  the  thistle  and 
dandelion  are  furnished  with  feathery  egrets,  or 
slender  parachutes,  by  which  they  float  in  the 
lightest  zephyr ;  and  the  migratory  rose,  men- 
tioned in  a  late  number  of  the  lleview,  makes 
its  periodical  journeys  in  search  of  a  habitation 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  ON  MILITARY  AMBITIO.N. 

"  And  if  some  mighty  chieftain  should  ag.:;;; 
try  to  make  false  appeals  to  military  glory,  ai.i 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  for  the  grat.:  • 
cation  of  bis  own  corrupt  ambition,  then  I  k' ]  - 
an  enlightened  people,  flourishing  by  the  inter- 
change of  their  products  with  those  of  otbi-r 
countries  ;  seeing  that  war  will  be  the  discour.'igo- 
ment  of  civiliz;ation,  the  interruption  of  iudu^trv, 
the  destruction  of  kindly  feeling;  I  hope  tli;i'-  ■ 
rational,  an  intelligent  and  powerful  people,  vvi;.' 
rebuke  that  military  tyrant,  and  refuse  to  s-.'O 
the  wives  made  widows,  the  fathers  left  without 
their  children,  the  children  having  to  moura 
their  fathers,  not  for  the  defence  of  a  niitKHi 
against  aggression,  but  for  the  satisfaction  ot  tin-'' 
corrupt  feelings  which  are  engendered  by  mcf-' 
military  ambition.  The  way  to  give  that  powi't 
that  influence  to  public  opinion,  is,  to  reinov-. 
restrictions  upon  commercial  intorcour.se,  to  ers 
courage  that  intcrchiuige  of  commodities  vhu-^ 
is  the  soul  and  foundation  of  commerce,  to  att:u:i 
the  political  and  social  good  of  increased  revcnu-.' 
and  with  it  the  inestimable  moral  good  of  i"-'--^' 
confirn:ed,  morals  promoted,  the  ]jrrji:o:i.'^' 
rival  nations  abated,  the  absurd  doctnne  o! 
reditary  animosities  scattered  to  the  vvnnl> . 
see  a  people  happy  and  contented  unucr 
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ft.  cnjojing  the  benefits  of  tlicir  industry,  and 
\  lie  otlier  nations  dealing  and  tniCickiDg  witli 
'  '^^"^  equal  eujojrnent  of  tlicse  blessings 

■  ^-!,  we  ourtelves  know  how  to  estimate. — 
;  sj'ccch  at  Tamicurlh  in  ISil. 


■  ^BBOBN  AS  A   MULE,  OR  LOVE  THE  GREAT 

GOVERNING  POWER. 

ffoni  the  upper  window  of  a  tall  house  was 
J;;y  seen,  in  a  crowded  street.,  a  mule  in  a 
jgi,  and  the  driver  with  stick  in  hand.  The 
^.•;Jc  had  evidently  been  insulted,  if  not  assault- 
,i  and  his  dignity  thereby  much  offended, 
^js  had  so  aroused  his  temper  as  to  make  him 
!;f3time  disobedient  to  the  commands  of  his 
ii'ter.  He  was  as  deaf  to  threats  as  he  seemed 
-ilious  to  the  blows  freely  dealt  across  his  ribs 

•  fiiis  driver.  Matters,  however,  soon  came  to 
•.  cri.'-is,""  for  such  treatment  was  not  to  be  borne ; 
;■,  DOt  even  by  a  mule,  accustomed  as  he  is  to 
nolty  in  all  its  forms.  The  mule  decided  un- 
."t  the  circumstances  not  to  pull  the  cart;  and 
^irefore  he  came  to  a  stand-still  in  front  of  our 
linJow.  The  mule  seemed  quite  determined, 
.a  go  he  would  not;  and  his  master  seemed 
■.•vdiy  re*'->lvod  th.-it  ;>;o  he  should,  and  go  "I'll 
i^ike  him."  The  stick  was  now  more  freely  ap- 
v'ed  than  ever  to  the  poor  mule's  back;  but  to 
w  purpose,  for  move  he  would  not.  "  You  shall 
fjl"  said  his  master,  and  thereupon  he  got  out 
.'flhe  cart,  laid  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  with  all 

might  pulled  at  his  head. 
It  was  now  a  matter  of  main  force  between 
■  two,  and  the  mule  proved  the  stronger  ;  for, 
-toad  of  the  master  pulling  the  mule,  the  mule 
;  ii!ed  the  master  in  an  opposite  direction.  Now 
people  began  to  stand  and  look,  till  a  crowd 
v-embied;  some  seemed  very  much  to  enjoy 
contest ;  some  said  the  mule  was  right;  (jth- 
the  man  was  right ;  and  those  who  thought 
mule  wrong  went  to  help  the  man  to  make 
.-e  mule  go.    Some  got  behind  the  cart,  others 
««1  hold  of  the  wheels,  while  the  master  tugged 
'"ay  at  the  poor  creature's  head.  By  the  united 
'■.•eiigth  of  the  whole,  the  poor  mule  was  over- 

■  '"JC,  and  on  he  went  a  few  yards. 

_  The  men  thought  it  was  all  right  now.  They 
got  the  victory  and  made  him  go,  and  they 
jfi  the  cart  to  sec  the  result.     But  no  :  the 
J'jIc  was  only  overcome  by  superior  force.  His 

•  t^ninnation  not  to  go  was  the  same  as  ever, 
^■''i  when  they  ceased  to  pu.sh  he  ceased  to  go. 
'  ''c  men  got  tired,  or  could  not  wait  to  see  the 

and  went  on  about  their  own  business, 
yiich,  perhaps,  they  were  more  able  to  settle 
'"an  they  were  the  mule's. 

^'o  sooner  did  those  who  first  formed  the 
•fowd  go,  than  others  came  up  to  look,  and  to 
"  What's  the  matter?"  "  .^latte^  enough," 
'^J>'--t^one  ;  "  don't  you  see  that's  the  mule  what 
t  go,  and  «7uZ  hi.t  7nasfci-  dont  know  how 
■'"lukc  hira'!"    "His  master's  old  enough  to 
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know,"  says  another,  "  but  perhaps  he  won't  be 
told."  The  old  man  overheard  this,  and,  in  a 
pettish  tone,  said,  "You  can't  tell  me."  "  Well, 
perhaps  not;  but  I  think  I  can  sliou-  if  you 
give  me  the  stick."  "  Well,  here's  the  stick, 
now  do  it." 

Upon  this  the  stick  changed  hands;  and  it 
was  time  it  had,  for  the  contest  had  lasted  from 
four  o'clock  till  half-past  five.  One  hour  and  a 
half  lost,  and  the  mule  in  that  time  hud  only 
liccn  vif^'lcntly  pushed  ab-'ig  some  fifty  yards. 
All  thought  the  new  driver  was  going  upon  the 
old  tack  of  physical  force  and  hard-hearted 
blov.'s.  No,  no;  there  had  been  too  much  of 
that  already,  and  he  wanted  to  try  a  power  that 
had  not  yet  been  brought  to  boar.  That  power 
was  in  the  law  of  kindness.  He  took  the  stick 
and  showed  it  to  the  mule,  and  then  in  the  mule's 
sight  laid  it  on  the  ground,  and  then  went  up  to 
the  poor  creature  and])atted  his  neck  and  stroked 
his  nose,  and  looked  into  his  face  with  a  smile, 
and  spoke  words  in  a  very  kind,  soothing  tone. 
A  carrot-top  vras  begged  of  a  green-grocer  close 
by  and  offered. 

At  first  the  mule  was  not  inclined  to  take  it; 
but  with  a  little  more  stroking  and  patting,  and 
smiling  and  kind  words,  he  took  it  and  ate  it, 
and  looked  round  for  more.  His  .sour  look  was 
evidently  passing  away,  and  he  was  beginning  to 
assume  his  usual  aspect.  A  little  water  was 
given  him.  The  bridle  was  taken  off  and  put 
on  again.  The  new  driver  again  patted  the 
neck  and  stroked  the  nose,  and  with  kind  words 
laid  hold  of  the  bridle  with  a  very  gentle  for- 
ward movement,  to  which  the  po'm-  muh^  imme- 
diately answered,  and  off  it  went  with  a  will  and 
a  purpose  to  serve  f.iithfully  under  the  new  law 
of  kindness,  but  as  ready  as  ever  to  resist  the 
old  practice  of  brute  force.  "  Bravo  I"  slsoutcd 
some,  when  they  saw  the  mule  so  susceptible  of 
kindness,  and  the  man  so  successful  in  adminis- 
tering it. 

On  seeing  all  this,  I  could  not  lielp  calling  to 
mind  that  remarkable  account,  written  in  Num- 
bers, of  a  contest  betv»'cen  the  master  anil  his 
ass,  and  in  which  case  "  The  Lord  opened  tlie 
mouth  of  the  ass,"  when  she  had  been  badly 
used  l)y  her  master,  and  the  ass  said  unto  Ba- 
laam, "  Am  not  T  thine  ass,  upon  which  thou 
hast  ridden  over  since  I  was  thine,  unto  this 
day  ?  Was  I  ever  wont  to  do  so  unto  thee  ?" 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  then  appeared,  and  said 
to  Balaam,  "  Wherefore  hast  thou  smitten  thine 
ass  these  three  times  ?  Behold,  I  went  out  to 
withstand  thee,  because  thy  life  is  perverse  be- 
fore me,  and  the  ass  saw  me,  and  turned  from  me 
these  three  times;  unless  she  had  turned  from 
me,  surely  now  also  I  had  slain  thee,  and  saved 
her  alive." 

Fifteen  hundred  years  after  this  wonderful 
circumstance,  the  A.j)ostle  Peter,  in  refei'ring  to 
it,  speaks  of  Balaam  as  one  "who  loved  the 
wages  of  unrightcousnes.s,"  and  one  "  who  was 
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rebuked  for  his  iniquity  ;  the  dumb  ass  speak- 
ing with  man's  Toice,  forbade  the  madness  of 
tlie  projihet." 

It  is  not  with  brutes  only  that  gentleness  and 
Trinducss  are  found  more  eifective  than  violence 
and  harshness.  A\'e  may  learn  from  this  story, 
thcrel'urc,  a  most  important  lesson.  Cruelty  is 
not  the  best  way  to  secure  obedience,  whether 
from  dumb  animals  or  from  human  beings. 
Lovi;  is  the  great  governing  power. 


TUE  COCIIlNliAL. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  look  abroad  over  the 
face  of  Nature,  and  see  how  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  productions  are  constituted  so  as  to 
minister  in  some  way  to  the  wants  of  man — to 
see  the  vegetable  world  silently  engaged  in  ex- 
tracting mineral  matters  from  the  f-oil,  and  stor- 
ing them  up  for  man;  and  man,  impelled  by  in- 
stinct, selecting  these  as  his  proper  food — to  be- 
hold not  only  his  food  and  drink  flowing  con- 
stantly to  him  through  the  ever-revolving  cycle 
of  three  kingdoms,  but  even  his  most  valued  or- 
naments presented  through  the  same  natural 
chan);cl  I  It  is  more  than  wonderful,  it  is  sub- 
lime, to  view  atom  after  atom  of  the  whole  crea- 
ti'^n  uDceasingl}'  changiiig  place,  that  man,  the 
lord  of  creation,  may  be  abundantly  supplied  with 
all  his  comforts  and  his  luxuries  ;  to  see  the  lil- 
ies ol'the  field,  and  the  insects  of  the  earth  and 
air,  living  and  dying  for  man,  yielding  up  their 
lives  for  man's  sustenance  and  adornment.  True, 
"  the  lilies  of  the  field  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,"  but  tlie  unseen  finger  tliat  opens  their 
jietals  to  the  day  points  them  out  as  the  ap]iro- 
priate  food  for  some  of  those  animals  whose  life 
or  death  njinisters  to  man  !  The  blooming  Cac- 
tu.s  not  only  chatms  the  eye  of  man,  and  makes 
the  arid  desert  blossom  as  the  rose,  but  it  fur- 
nishes food  for  an  insect  that  lives  upon  it,  and 
grows  and  dies  to  clothe  man  with  the  same  re- 
splendent dye. 

Tliis  insect  is  the  Cochineal,  a  species  of  Shield- 
louse,  also  called  Scale  Insect,  of  the  genus  Cucus 
and  of  the  order  Jlcmq/tcra. 

Ihis  little  insect  has  a  curious  history.  It 
•was  used  fijr  dyeing  the  most  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful red  and  purple  colors,  and  was  considered  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce,  from  which  much 
money  was  juade,  long  before  it  was  known  what 
the  substance  was  coniposed  of. 

Tlie  I'rench  naturalist,  Plumier,  in  1GD2,  ex- 
cited the  ridicule  of  his  nation,  and  was  consid- 
ered a  fool,  because  he  pronounced  the  Cochineal 
to  be  an  insect,  liut  in  171-1  the  French  philos- 
opher, (jeoffroy,  proved  the  opinion  of  i'lumier  to 
be  correct.  I]y  moistening  these  supposed  seeds  in 
vinegar,  Geolfroy  was  able  to  detect  the  ringlets 
of  its  body  as  well  as  its  feet,  and  accordingly 
pronounced  unhesitatingly  the  Cochineal  to  be 
an  insect.  Ruusscher,  in  Holland,  held  the  same 
opHiiijii,  and  was  publicly  assailed- for  it,  on  ac- 
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count  of  which  he  caused  the  Cochine:'.!  culi;-..^. 
tors  to  be  summoned  before  the  court  ul  Anii-'K.-. 
ra,  in  the  valley  of  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico,  tln.r':  !».. 
be  examined  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  i:a. 
ture  of  these  creatures.  The  examination  pruv.  .* 
Euusscher's  ojjinion  correct,  and  the  (\.n:\n'.n:J, 
hencelbrtli  was  considered  an  insect.  Thi.',  w^, 
probably  the  first  instance  in  which  an  aninj..] 
was  restored  to  its  natural  rights  by  the  deci.-it..;i 
of  a  Judicial  Court. 

The  Cochircal  k  a  natural  prodactii.nj  o!  Aon!; 
and  Central  America,  and  is  found  princ!]  ally  lu 
Texas,  Mexico,  and  Lower  C:difornia.  It  look- 
like  irregular  grains,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  pea, 
which  are  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  i.n 
the  other,  and  of  a  reddish,  slatish-white  coluf 
As  has  been  mentioned,  it  is  a  species  of  SliieM. 
louse,  but  was  always  supposed  to  be  a  graii; 
growing  upon  the  plants  upon  whifh  it  is  fouiid. 
It  is  principally  found  upon  the  Prick!y-p<.-;i: 
(^Ciirfi/s  cochrni/i/ei-)  and  other  species  of  C;ictu5. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  Cochineal  which  are 
used  in  commerce ;  viz.,  the  domestic,  which  i.- 
cultivated  upon  the  Prickly-pear,  planted  in  l;ir::o 
quantities  expressly  as  food  for  tliis  insect,  ani 
the  wild,  which  is  obtained  from  the  spoutiiu'.- 
ously  growing  ("lactus. 

Mexico  and  Central  America  are  the  oiilv 
countries  in  which  the  cochineal  are  rai.=ed  ex- 
pressly for  commerce,  and  this  principally  in  the 
provinces  of  Tlascala,  Oaxaca,  Guatimala, 
Honduras,  from  which  places  alone,  according  i" 
the  account  oi' Humboldt,  there  are  every  year  ex- 
ports of  this  article  amounting  to  two  and  a  li.iii" 
millions  of  dollars.  An  enormous  sum,  indci  J. 
to  be  annually  expended  for  insect  cadavers. 

There  ure,  for  this  branch  of  industry  alorc, 
plantations  containing  more  than  fifty  ibousinpi 
cactus  plant.s,  cultivated  for  no  other  purp(>-o 
than  to  serve  as  food  for  these  valuable  little  in- 
sects. The  collection  and  preparation  of  this  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  most  generally  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  Indian  women. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  dried 
cochineal  never  perishes,  and  may  be  kept  in 
storehouses  perfectly  preserved  for  hundreds  ol 
years.  _  ^ 

The  cochineal  insect  is  often  found  in  oin-  Iw--^ 
houses  on  the  Prickly  pear  and  other  species  t-i 
cactus,  and  it  might  easily  be  raised  in  niaiA' 
parts  of  our  country  for  amusement  or  cxj'Cri- 
nicnt;  but,  owing  to  th.e  high  price  of  manurd 
labor,  wc  could  not  at  present,  and  probably  c;>n 
never,  compete  with  Mexico  in  cultivating  it  • ' 
an  article  of  commerce. 

The  Spaniards  have  imported  this  insect  info 
Spain,  and  the  French  into  Algiers;  but  v.ich 
wliat  success  they  will  cultivate  it,  is  as  yet  pi":- 
lematical,  as  the  former  are  not  sufiicu'ntiv  en- 
couraged by  their  rulers,  and  the  latter  pre.-.f 
the  sight  and  sound  of  swords,  guns,  nnd  1  :ivl- 
nels  to  the  more  pleasant  and  profitable  jiu.-uits 
uf  agriculture. 
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Woollier  species  of  Shield-louse,  although  not 
,jtivp  of  North  America,  deserves  a  passing 
0  on  account  of  its  great  utility  in  the  pro- 
■■  -w-iiij^  most  important  material  for  manu- 
■:;re  and  commerce.    Tliis  is  the  Coccus  Lac- 
-■  native  of  Hindostan.     This  scale  insect  is 
,     upon  the  branches  of  Banyan-trees  {Ficas 
,,V/srt),  and  several  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
-c  it  secretes  from  its  body  a  hard,  gummy 
riaucc,  adhering  to  the  branches  like  a  crust, 
im-Il  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
iluc.    This  substance  is  a  most  invaluable 
..  .'.erial  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  sealing- 
fti,  beads,  arm-bracelets,  necklaces,  water-proof 
■•<,  etc.,  and  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing. 
\ed  with  very  fine  sand  it  forms  grindstones, 
:  kidded  to  lamp  or  ivory  black,  lieing  first  dis- 
vcd  in  water  and  a  little  borax,  it  composes  an 
of  a  very  good  quality,  and,  when  dried,  not 
•  i!v  acted  upon  by  dampness  or  moisture.  Not- 
standing  the  vast  amount  of  this  substance 
.1  is  constantly  consumed  in  manufactures  of 
:ious  kinds  throughout  the  world,  still  this  lit- 
insect  produces  it  so  fast  and  so  abundantly, 
were  the  consumption  of  shellac  ten  times 
■  iter  than  it  is,  it  could  readily  be  supplied. 
-Jarger's  A^orth  American  Insects. 


CURIOUS  FREAKS  OP  THE  FROST. 

The  untimely  frosts  of  June,  1859,  will  long- 
remembered  by  some  farmers  and  gardeners. 

injury  done,  has,  indeed,  been  found  to  be 

than  was  feared  at  the  time;  though  it  is 
fvery  considerable  local  impoi'tance. 
Our  purpose  here  is  only  to  speak  of  some  of 
:  curiosities  of  the  Irost-work,  as  we  saw  or 
ird  of  them.  In  the  garden  now  before  us, 
i:;eida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  lat.  43°  N.)  one  row  of  beans 

badly  nipped,  while  another,  only  a  few  feet 
'■ly,  was  not  affected  at  all.  In  another  row, 
i-rj  otiier  plant,  or  every  third  or  sixth  or 
-iitli  plant,  was  scorched,  while  the  others  es- 
■;ed.  Out  of  fifteen  hills  of  Lima  beans,  only 
J  or  three  were  cut  off.  Then  again,  nc  plant 
•I  hill  was  nipped,  and  others  were  not  touched. 
'I  tomatoes,  the  Frost-king  skipped  about  in 
■■  same  wanton  manner.  Here,  he  cut  oft"  the 
-iig  flowers  of  a  plant;  there,  he  blackened 

leaves,  and  in  several  instances  he  merely 
■fked  tl;e  outer  edges  of  the  leaves  with  a  gold 
"dur.  The  only  way  we  could  exjilain  these 
'"ous  effects,  was  by  ascribing  them  to  some 
-lit  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  under 

•  1  around  each  plant. 

,  One  or  two  tomato  plants  were  covered  with 
fes  of  old  roofing  tin,  bent  over  the  plants  so 
■  -learly  to  touch  them     These  tomatoes  were 
.Wed  more  than  those  which  had  no  covering; 

plainly,  because  the  tin  was  too  rapid  a  con- 
•'-tor  of  heat,  and  bore  it  off  from  the  plants 
'  I'-rnoath.     Nearly  the  same  thing  occurred 

•  II  cioine  tender  flowering  plants  covered  with 


newspapers;  the  papers  were  stiffened  by  the 
frost,  and  the  flowers  were  injured  more  than 
some  which  were  unprotected.  In  a  neighbor's 
garden,  a  row  of  tomatoes  which  stood  near  a 
body  of  tall  mowing  grass,  was  badly  injured, 
while  another  in  the  open  gro\ind  was  untouched. 
In  the  same  garden,  beans,  potatoes,  and  sweet 
corn,  were  nearly  all  cut  down,  while  ours,  only 
two  or  three  rods  distant,  on  the  same  level,  and 
with  the  same  natural  quality  of  soil,  were  hard- 
ly touched.  His  garden  was  a  new  one,  and  the 
ground  had  not  been  as  thoroughly  manured  and 
worked  as  his  neighbors.  Let  superficial  garden- 
ers make  a  note  of  this. 

In  Western  New- York,  many  garden  and  field 
crops  suffered  severely.  Grapes  trained  on  the 
south  sides  of  houses,  or  walls,  or  fences,  were 
only  slightly  injured;  others  wei'C  quite  generally 
destroyed.  Fruit  trees  having  heavy  foliage,  suf- 
fered less  than  those  sparsely  covered.  Early 
strawberries,  being  about  idpe,  were  slightly  in- 
jured; late  sorts  being  just  in  bloom,  were  badly 
cut  up.  Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melons  and  beans 
except  those  covered  up,  were  slaughtered.  One 
amateur  in  Buil'alo,  fearful  of  the  frost,  covered 
his  dahlias  with  earthen  pots,  but  forgot  to  cork 
up  the  boles  in  the  bottom.  Jack  Frost  went  in 
through  the  holes.  Another  gentleman,  rising 
early,  and  seeing  what  the  frost  had  done,  hasten- 
ed to  sitrinkle  his  flowers  and  tender  vegetables 
with  cold  water,  but  forgot  to  sprinkle  his  gra]  es, 
of  which  he  had  a  large  and  choice  variety,  [lis 
fruit  was  nearly  all  killed.  Another  gentleman 
had  a  bed  of  Japan  lilies,  half  of  which  wore  dc- 
stroj'ed,  the  others  went  through  unscathed.  In 
another  garden,  a  pail  of  water  which  stood  near 
four  tomato  plants  was  frozen  over,  and  two  of 
the  plants  killed,  while  the  other  two  were  un- 
hurt !  —  American  Agriculturist. 


Conversation. — When  Lsocrates,  dining  with 
the  King  of  Cypress,  was  asked  why  lie  did  not 
mix  in  the  discourse,  he  said,  ''What  is  seasonable 
I  do  not  know,  and  what  I  do  know  is  not  sea- 
sonable." 

THE  BATTLE  FIELD. 
BY  W.  C.  BRTAXT. 

Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  .sand.s, 
Wei-e  trampled  hy  a  hurrying  crowd, 

And  fiery  lioarts  and  armed  hauds 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Now  nil  is  calm,  and  fie.sh,  and  still ; 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  hird, 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by, 

Tlie  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggeiing  wa'n; 
Lien  sturt  not  at  the  battle-cry — 

Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again  ! 

Soon  rested  tho.se  who  fought  ;  but  thou 

Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 
For  tj-uths  which  men  receive  not  now, 

Tliy  warfare  only  cud.?  with  life. 


It 
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A  friendless  warfare  1  lingering  long 
TJiiough  weary  dtay  and  weary  year — 

A  wild  and  many-weajunied  tlirong 

Liang  ou  thy  front,  and  llr.nk,  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  tliy  spirit  to  the  proof, 
And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot ; 

The  timid  good  uaay  stand  aioof, 

The  sage  may  frown — ^j'et  faint  thon  not. 

Nor  heed  the  shaf(,too  surely  cast, 
The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn  ; 

For  with  tliy  side  sliall  dwell,  at  last, 
The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again  ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yes,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust, 
When  they  who  helped  thee  liee  in  fear, 

Die,  full  of  hope  and  luaulj'  trust, 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 

AnoUier  hand  thy  sword  simll  wield. 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave. 

Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  tliy  grave. 


SUMMARY    OF  NEWS. 


EuEorEAN  I.NTELLiGENCK. — English  p.dvic     ;     t  )  il,- 
22J  uH.    At'  battles  have  taken  place  betyreci  tlic 
Allies  aud  the  Austrians,  since   jirevious  advices. 
The  Allies  have  occiipied  Brescia,  and  were  be  ieg- 
ing  Mautua.    The  head-quarters  of  the  Austi  :.:ijs 
have  been  removed  to  Villa  Fraiioa,  midway  betv.  .:  _'u 
Verona  and  Jlautua,  abandoning  Lonato,  on  La':c 
Garda,  Castiglione  and  Jloute  Cliiaro,  which  they  hail 
recently  occupied  in  great  force  and  strongly  forti  Ced. 
Their  armj'  is  concentrating  vpon  the  Miucio,  aud 
occupies  a  line  l.ieyond  the  Chiesse,  resting  upon  the 
heiglits  of  (.'astiglione,  before  Peschiera,  aud  extend- 
ing to  Lonato  aud  Caslel  Gotl'redo.    The  provinces  of 
the  Emiure  have  been  denuded  of  troups,  which  were 
arriving,  by  foiced  marches,  upon  the  scene  where 
the  great  battle  is  expected  to  take  place.    Mantua  I 
lies  in  a  small  lake,  seven  miles  in  length  aud  one  ' 
in  breadth,  formed  by  the  river  iMincio,  and  has 
hitherto  been  cousidered  irapreguable ;  but  its  ad- 
vantages of  position  will  probably  be  of  little  avail 
against  au  army  with  cannon  having  a  range  of  from 
three  to  four  miles,  mortars  that  will  throw  shells 
almost  vertically,  and  oilier  late  improvements  iii 
the  terrible  fcienee  of  destruction.    A  decisive  battle 
was  exi)ected  to  take  place  shortly,  and  every  prepa- 
ration was  making  on  both  sides  to  render  it  decisive. 
The  French  and  Austrian  armies  now  numl)L'r3(iO,(iOCi 
men.    The  Austrians  have  destroyed  the  railway 
from  Milan  to  Brescia.   A  powerful  French  naval 
force  is  on  the  way  to  Venice,  and  will  probably  cap- ' 
lure  that  city,  and  afterwards  land  troups  to  march  ' 
on  the  Adige  and  take  the  Austrians  in  the  rear,  ' 
while  the  uudn  body  of  the  Allies  attack  ibem  in! 
front.    Military  operations  Were  also  expected  to  take  ' 
place  immediately,  in  the  Adriatic,  upon  the  coasts  of 
Dalmatia.    Count  (iyulai  has  been  suiierseded  in  ! 
the  comiaand  of  the  Austrian  army  by  Geueial 
Schlick. 

Garabald)  had  been  repulsed  in  au  encounter  with 
a  body  of  Austrians  under  Gen.  Urban,  at  Castino- 
dolo.  His  forces  were  constantly  receiving  new  ac- 
cession;-, aud  were  threatening  the  southern  Tyrol. 

A  second  extraordinary  levy  of  Austrians  is  order- 


ed, and  the  militarj^  stature  required  is  to  I  - 
duced. 

Tlie  Sardinian  authorities  liave  decret  d  tl:';  ' ;  ■ 
ing  of  the  jiorts  of  Tuscany  for  the  imjiort.-ii,. ':, 
bread  stutTs. 

Klajika,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  has  issued  j 
clamatiou  to  the  Hungarian  soldicj's  in  tbf 
army.   Kossuth  had  arrived  at  Genoa.   He  v.  ;i>  • 
emidoyed  to  act  upon  the  Hungarians  in  the  Au^''; 
service,  and,  if  possible,  to  produce  a  revolt      il  :- 
gary  itself.    Frince  Napoleon,  with  a  large  foro:.  ■ 
expected  to  enter  Modena  on  the  20th  ult. 

A  numb.']' of  the  Itali,Ti!  i  liies  and  districts. 
eluding  those  of  the  Romagna,  have  declared  in  fr.v  - 
of  Italian  independence.    Some  of  them  are  dissat:^■ 
lied  with  the  King  of  Sardinia  liaving  taken  poi;-fs- 
sion  of  Lombardy.    They  say  they  desire  a  "t<'ri- 
fedei'ation,"  not  a  "fusion."  Kiug  Victor Eiumnr-.v.i  ' 
has  refused  the    Dictatorship  of   Bologna,  li.iv::^ 
determined  to  decline  the  anjiexation  to  SarJin:-! 
any  part  of  the   Roman    States.    He  also  sei/. 
messenger  to  the  Pope  to  assure  him  tluit  lie  1.:.  '■ 
nothing  to  fear,  and  that  the  independence  of  ti,'- 
peninsula  would  be  a  guarantee  of  the  integrity  ('. 
the  States  of  the  Churcli. 

It  is  stated  that  40,000  Austrian  and  40,000  Trw- 
siau  troops  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Rhine,  by  order  rf 
the  German  Confederation,  and  the  yiustrian  troops  ia 
the  Federal  forts  are  to  be  replaced  by  other  Geruiaji 
troops,  that  they  may  be  able  to  join  the  aimy 
Italy.  'I  his  hostile  demonstration  of  Germanj',  wit!, 
the  mobilization  of  the  Prussian  army,  has  crert.  i 
gTcr.t  uiiea;-iness,  renilering  a  general  war  more  in.- 
minent.  liussia  threatens  to  concentrate  troo;  s  ;:■ 
the  GalUcian  frontiers  and  send  delaclnuents  vi  i.'t 
fleets  to  the  Prussian  ports  on  the  Baltic,  if  J'ru>.-:.' 
allows  lierself  to  be  goaded  into  measures  of  a  liosti;': 
or  threatening  character. 

The  King  of  Naples,  ou  the  strong  remonstraiir o  < ' 
the  British  Minister,  has  proclaimed  an  anmefiy  !■ 
prisoners  lor  political  ofl'ences. 

Lord  Palmcrston  has  succe(>ded  informing  a  s'lc: . 
Cabinet,  embracing  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Duke  •  '. 

New  Castle,  Iticliard  Cobden,   Gladstone.  .L 

Gibson,  Lord  Elgin,  Earl  Granville,  &c. 

The  iiolitical  ferment  in  Servia  was  increasing. 

CalU'Ornia. — By  the  overland  mail,  advices  f.^orn 
California  to  the  10th  ult.  have  been  received.  Bri>i- 
Bess  co}itinued  inactive  at  San  Francisco.  Capi.;;'-; 
Simpson',^  exploring  expedition  had  reached  TS'alk'-  ' 
river.  The  route  traversed  by  Capt.  Simpson  slmrli  U* 
the  distance  from  Cape  Floyd  to  Genoa  300  mile?. 

The  revolt  of  the  Opata  and  Yaqui  Indians  w"-? 
creating  great  consternation  among  the  iuhabit.'.n'.^ 
of  Sonora. 

The  Indians  had  defeated  the  government  trooj  s  !!i 
four  engagements,  and  were  marching  on  Gunyi!,:i>. 
The  foreign  residents  at  tfuaymas  were  taking  r'-ie.rt' 
on  board  their  national  vessels. 

Domestic. — Late  news  from  Pike's  Peaksbriw  f  ivor- 
able  prospects  for  the  miners.    A  consi.K  rabr  •i'':'y>- 
tity  of  gold-dust  was  av/ai  ting  shipment  at  Deiive  ■  it.- 
Discoveries  of  rich  gold-bearing  quart/,  have  !  •■ 
made,  and  large  parties  were  organizing  for  a  tlion-;;-;' 
examination  of  the  mountain  district. 

The  disasters  on  our  western  waters,  during  thf 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  hav.  id» 
greater  than  at  any  former  piuiod,  the  nuiul  < ei 
boats  lost  amounting  to  74,  and  the  value  el  1  (-.•v'-s 
and  cargoes  being  estimated  at  $1,770,6-0. 
lost~327. 

Wise,  theajronaut,  with  two  companion:-,  has  ir.ai.# 
a  voyage  from  St.  Louis  to  Jefl'erson  Co.,  N.  i- 
now  announces  that  he  is  desirous  to   aitenij  i 
;erial  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
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27ie  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in 
London,  hy  adjournments  from  the  \^th  of  the 
Fifth  month  to  the  27th  of  the  same,  inclusive, 
1859. 

TO  THE  .QDARTEKLY  AKD   MONTHLY  MEETINGS  OF  FEIENDS 
IN  GREAT  BBITAIN,  lEELAND,  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

Dear  Friends, — We  salute  you  in  the  fresh 
liowings  of  the  love  of  Christ  j  with  the  earnest 
desire  that- grace  and  peace  may  be  multiplied 
unto  you  through  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

"  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,"  a  foundation 
prepared  and  fitted  in  unsearchable  wisdom ; 
giving  form,  support  and  strength  to  the  Lord's 
spiritual  temple.  "  Unto  you  therefore  which 
believe,"  saith  the  Apostle,  "  He  is  precious." 
But  it  is  only  in  coming  to  Christ  as  unto  Him 
that  liveth  and  giveth  life,  and  in  really  resting 
the  soul  upon  Him,  that  his  preciousness  can  be 
known.  "  Chosen  of  God,"  He  is  yet  despised 
and  rejected  by  the  worldly-wise  and  self-right- 
eous, a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence, 
to  the  impenitent  and  disobedient.  Have  we,  dear 
Friends,  every  one  of  us,  thus  come  unto  Christ? 
Are  we  building  upon  Him,  the  rock  of  our  salva- 
tion, on  whom  all  our  hopes  mustrest?  Every  stone 
which  is  to  have  a  place  in  the  spiritual  build- 
ing, must  be  brought  under  the  hand  of  the  great 
'  Master-builder,  to  be  hewn,  squared  and  polished 
accordinc  to  his  will. 

For  those  who  may  be  living  in  a  state  of  in- 
difference, or  be  satisfying  themselves  with  a 
formal  profession,  fervent  is  the  travail  of  our 
spirits,  that  they  may  be  aroused  from  their 


slumber  and  stirred  up  to  diligence,  ere  the  night 
closes  upon  them.  Awful  indeed  is  their  condi- 
tion to  whom  He  will  address  the  final  sentence, 
"  I  never  knew  you."  Delay  no  longer,  we  en- 
treat you.  Let  not  the  thought  of  your  coldness 
or  hardness  keep  you  back.  It  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  that  quickens  you  to  a  sense  of  your 
state.  Open  your  hearts  to  the  love  of  your 
Redeemer.  He  who  pleads  with  you  in  righte- 
ousness is  mighty  to  save. 

And  you  who  in  the  largeness  of  the  Father's 
love  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  may 
it  be  yours,  with  all  perseverance,  to  press  after 
an  increasing  conformity  to  the  image  of  Him 
whose  name  you  bear.  The  fruit-bearing  branch, 
even  whilst  abiding  in  the  vine,  requires  much 
and  frequent  pruning,  that  it  may  bring  forth 
more  fruit.  Let  none  shrink  from  the  needful 
discipline.  Following  Him  who  suffered  for 
them  in  the  flesh,  arming  themselves  with  the 
same  mind,  the  true  soldiers  of  the  Lamb  are 
made  strong  in  the  joy  of  Him  through  whom 
they  have  received  the  atonement.  They  know 
that  their  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  because  He 
liveth  they  live  also.  May  we  bow  in  reverent 
gratitude  before  Him,  under  the  sense  of  his 
love;  and  in  the  renunciation  of  self,  think  no- 
thing which  He  may  require  in  proof  of  our  al- 
legiance too  insignificant  for  his  notice,  or  too 
great  for  his  power. 

Our  views  on  the  practical  and  self-denying 
character  of  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel  re- 
main unchanged.  As  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  is  allowed  its  free  course,  it  necessarily 
works  from  the  inward  to  the  outward  man,  in- 
fluencing our  whole  conversation,  our  habits  and 
our  demeanor;  teaching  those  who  submit  to  it 
that  in  nothing  are  they  their  own,  but  that 
whatsoever  they  do,  whether  in  word  or  in  deed, 
they  must  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

It  was  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist — may  it  be 
the  prayer  of  us  all — "  So  teach  us  to  number 
our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom."  Whatever  may  be  the  duration  of  our 
earthly  existence,  no  life  is  too  long  for  the  per-' 
formance  of  the  duties  which  He  who  measures 
it  out,  appoints  for  it.  May  you  then,  beloved 
Friends,  in  the  middle  or  more  advanced  stages 
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of  life,  be  faithful  in  your  several  stewardships. 
Beware,  we  entreat  you,  of  the  beguilements  of 
ease  and  self-indulgence;  of  being  absorbed  by 
the  cares  of  the  world,  or  hindered  by  its  en- 
tanglements. Honestly  seek  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  encumbrances  of  earth ;  dwell  in  re- 
tirement of  spirit  before  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
habitual  exercise  of  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  family,  or  in  the  shop,  in 
the  market,  the  bank,  or  the  board-room,  in  those 
things  which  belong  to  your  private  or  to  your 
public  duties,  let  the  light  of  the  Gospel  shine 
through  all.  The  parent,  the  master,  the  man  of 
business,  the  citizen,  the  servant,  each  has  a 
testimony  to  bear  for  Christ.  Let  all  be  willing 
to  dwell  under  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities  and 
of  their  needs.  Let  our  prayers  be  fervent,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  for  ourselves  and  for  others. 
May  those  upon  whom  it  rightly  devolves  be 
diligent  in  feeding  the  Lord's  flock,  and  in 
gathering  souls  to  Christ.  And  may  none,  what- 
,  ever  their  position,  overlook  the  lesser  openings 
of  duty.  A  word  of  counsel,  of  reproof  or  en- 
couragement, spoken  in  season,  in  ever  so  broken 
a  manner,  whether  in  the  family  and  social  circle, 
or  more  publicly,  how  good  it  is  !  How  often 
does  it  reach  the  witness  in  the  hearts  of  others  ! 
How  often  does  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  attend 
it !  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  Christian  duty  of 
watching  over  one  another  for  good.  Each  may 
be  called  to  manifest  his  interest,  by  word  or 
deed,  on  behalf  of  a  brother  or  a  sister;  and  thus 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  Divine  Master, 
whose  whole  life  was  marked  by  sympathy  for 
the  sorrows  and  infirmities  of  man. 

In  the  remembrance  of  many  beloved  and 
honored  brethren  and  sisters,  who  now  rest  from 
their  labors,  warm  are  our  desires  that  our  dear 
friends,  of  every  age  and  condition,  may  be  freely 
given  up  to  the  Lord's  disposal.  Walking  be- 
fore Him  as  a  retired,  self-sacrificing,  spiritually- 
minded  people,  may  He  be  more  and  more  known 
to  dwell  amongst  us,  distributing  of  his  gifts,  and 
preparing  a  succession  of  faithful  laborers.  We 
would  speak  tenderly,  yet  plainly,  of  our  jealousy, 
lest  any  of  our  dear  friends  should  be  keeping 
back  from  that  place  in  the  Lord's  house  to  which 
Pie  is  calling  them.  We  hail  with  satisfaction 
the  interest  taken  by  many  of  them  in  works  of 
benevolence.  We  rejoice  in  observing,  among 
our  beloved  younger  Friends,  many  hopeful  evi- 
dences of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  their  lle- 
deemer.  The  sacrifices  of  earlier  years  are 
blessed  in  their  season.  But  larger  experience, 
and  new  accessions  of  grace,  call  for  still  in- 
creasing devotedness.  May  there  be  a  progressive 
advancement  from  strength  to  strength.  May 
zeal  for  that  which  is  good  be  ever  tempered  with 
heavenly  wisdom,  het  nothing  take  the  place 
of  that  love  which  draws  the  soul  to  Christ,  as 
its  rest  and  home.  May  all  keep  the  eye  single 
unto  Him ;  prepared,  with  subjected  hearts,  for 
every  fresh  manifestation  of  his  counsel.  Varied 
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are  the  services  of  His  household,  bat  to  each 
the  language  is  applicable,  "  Be  ye  clean,  that 
bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord."  The  work  of  the 
Lord  is  ever  an  humbling  work,  bringing  low 
and  keeping  low.  Many  are  its  conflicts  and 
humiliations,  but  unspeakable  its  joys.  "Where 
I  am,"  saith  our  Holy  Redeemer,  "  there  shall 
also  my  servant  be  :  if  any  man  serve  me,  him 
will  my  Father  honor." 

We  have,  to  our  comfort,  maintained  at  this 
time  our  usual  correspondence  with  our  brethren, 
both  in  Ireland  and  America.  In  turning  to  the 
British  Colonies  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
our  Christian  interest  has  been  afresh  awakened 
for  our  friends  there.  Our  attention  has  been 
also  directed  towards  those  in  Norway,  who  have 
been  brought  to  unite  in  our  views  of  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  For  these  dear 
friends,  and  for  the  few  who  are  similarly  circum- 
stanced in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
for  many  in  remote  and  isolated  situations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  our  sympathy  has  been 
called  forth.  We  have  afresh  felt  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  bond  of  Christian  brotherhood  ;  and 
our  desires  have  been  renewed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  throughout  the 
world.  May  a  truly  religious  exercise  of  mind 
on  this  acaount  be  cherished  by  all  our  members. 

Our  hearts  have  been  filled  with  sorrow  in 
contemplating  the  fresh  outbreak  of  war  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  We  mourn  over  the  de- 
struction of  human  life,  the  devastation  and  the 
wickedness  of  every  kind  which,  upon  a  tremen- 
dous scale,  must  result  from  it,  even  if  limited 
to  the  nations  already  engaged  in  the  conflict. 
Whilst  thankfully  rejoicing  that  our  beloved 
country  has  hitherto  been  preserved  from  taking 
part  therein,  and  that  the  language  used  by  our 
own  government  and  by  statesmen  of  all  parties, 
has  been  favorable  to  the  continuance  oi'a  pacific 
policy,  we  cannot  reflect  without  solicitude  upon 
the  contagious  tendency  of  war,  and  upon  the 
symptoms  so  widely  prevalent  of  a  spirit  prompt 
both  to  take  and  to  give  ofi'ence;  and  which  no 
professions  of  international  amity,  however  sin- 
cere, can  adequately  counteract.  If  war  is  to  be 
prevented,  the  spirit  from  which  war  proceeds 
must  be  excluded.  As  with  individuals,  so  with 
nations,  the  beginnings  of  strife  must  be  watch- 
fully guarded  against.  To  give  occasion  of  of- 
fence or  jealousy  to  the  governments  or  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries,  whether  by  im- 
puting evil  motives,  by  needless  alarms  of  in- 
vasion, or  by  anything  approaching  to  a  hostile 
attitude,  is  inconsistent  alike  with  Christian 
duty,  and  with  true  patriotism.  We  ought,  as 
Englishmen,  to  remember  that  the  feelings  of  our 
neighbors  are  as  sensitive  and  as  much  entitled  to 
consideration  as  our  own  :  and  if  our  words  or  our 
actions  tend  to  irritate  and  offend  them,  we  can 
hardly  hope  for  the  continuance  oF  peace,  and 
certainly  cannot  expect  that  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced on  the  peacemakers  will  rest  upon  our 
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country.  It  is  our  concern  that  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society  may  be  so  watchful  over 
their  thoughts,  their  words  and  their  actions,  as 
not  only  to  be  themselves  preserved  from  the 
contagion  of  a  martial  spirit,  but  to  be  enabled, 
by  example  and  by  precept,  to  do  their  full  part 
towards  counteracting  it. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  subject  to  which  we 
would  especially  and  alFectionately  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  young  men  amongst  us.  We  ob- 
serve with  pain  that  arrangements  are  being 
extensively  made  in  various  localities  to  organize 
Rifle  Clubs  and  Volunteer  Corps.  Great  is  the 
force  of  example  and  the  seductive  influence  of 
companionship;  and  some  who  in  their  moments 
of  serious  reflection  would  refuse  to  take  the  life 
of  a  single  fellow-creature  even  to  save  their  own, 
may,  either  through  the  excitement  of  emulation, 
or  the  want  of  moral  courage  to  withstand  a  sneer, 
be  tempted  to  enter  into  pursuits,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  acquire  dexterity  and  certainty  in  the 
destruction  of  human  life.  May  our  dear  young 
friends  have  the  courage  to  resist  the  temptation  ; 
and  may  they  remember,  that  if  herein  they 
faithfully  confess  their  Lord  and  Master  before 
men.  He  will  sustain  them  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

The  Christian  and  truly  scriptural  testimony 
of  our  Society  against  all  war  is  as  precious  to  us 
as  ever  it  was ;  and  times  like  the  present  call 
for  the  faithful  maintenance  and  for  the  bold 
and  uncompromising  declaration  of  it  before  the 
world.  We  dare  not  believe  that  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  in  enjoining  the  love  of  enemies  and 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  has  prescribed  for 
man  a  series  of  precepts  which  are  incapable  of 
being  carried  out  into  practice ;  or  of  which  the 
practice  is  to  be  postponed  till  all  shall  be  per- 
suaded to  act  upon  them.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  they  are  incumbent  upon  the  Christian 
now;  and  that  we  have  in  the  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures the  distinct  intimation  of  their  direct  ap- 
plication, not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  nations 
also. 

Great  indeed  must  be  the  change  before  our 
fellow-countrymen  generally,  and  the  subjects 
and  citizens  of  other  professedly  Christian  States, 
are  brought  to  admit  that  all  war,  defensive  as 
well  as  offensive,  is  unlawful  for  the  followers  of 
the  Lamb  :  but  how  is  this  change  to  be  brought 
about  unless  by  faithfulness  in  word  and  doed 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  already  convinced 
in  their  consciences,  that  both  the  precepts  and 
the  example  of  our  Lord  enjoin  an  adherence  on 
the  part  of  his  disciples  to  the  principles  and 
the  practice  of  inviolable  peace  ?  Time  was 
when  the  unqualified  assertion  that  liberty  of 
conscience  is  the  right  of  all  men  was  confined 
to  the  members  of  our  religious  Society  and  to 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  other  enlight- 
ened persons.  Time  was  when  the  sinfulness  of 
negro  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  was  recognized 
by  very  few  but  our  own  members.  Time  was 
when  the  conviction  of  the  unlawfulness  of  all 


oaths  for  the  Christian,  and  of  the  inconsistency 
of  paying  for  the  support  of  forms  of  worship 
from  which  we  conscientiously  dissent,  were 
fruitful  sources  of  suffering  in  person  and  estate 
to  ourselves,  but  met  with  little  of  sympathy  or 
co-operation  from  our  fellow  Christians.  Yet 
now  have  all  these  truths  (not  through  any  merit 
of  ours,  but  through  the  goodness  of  the  Lord) 
steadily  gained  ground,  till  they  have  materially 
influenced  the  legislation  of  our  own  and  other 
countries,  and  sensibly  modified  the  religious 
tenets  and  moral  sentiments  of  many  parts  of 
professing  Christendom.  Let  us  then,  beloved 
Friends,  with  a  hopeful  mind,  and  in  dependence 
upon  Divine  aid,  be  faithful  to  our  testimony  to 
the  peaceable  reign  of  the  Messiah,  in  all  its 
fulness  and  in  all  its  practical  details. 

We  came  together  under  a  sense  of  the  deep 
seriousness  of  the  object  of  our  assembling. 
Many  important  subjects  have  claimed  our  atten- 
tion; and  we  have,  in  reverent  thankfulness,  to 
acknowledge  that  we  have  been  helped  of  the 
Lord.    He  has  graciously  owned  us  in  our  varied 
deliberations,  and  we  separate  in  his  love. 
Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 
Joseph  Thorp, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 


Memoir  of  John  Judd  Scarnell,  son  of  John 
and  Hannali  Scarnell,  of  Norfolk,  England, 
wlio  died  Sth  of  9th  mo.,  1858,  aged  13  years. 

Although  there  may  be  but  little  particularly 
remarkable  in  the  life  or  Christian  experience  of 
a  child,  it  is  teaching  and  encouraging  to  be 
reminded  of  the  gracious  care  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  continually  extended  towards  the 
lambs  of  His  flock,  by  the  evidences  afforded  of 
the  redeeming  love  of  Christ  in  gathering  the 
children. 

The  dear  boy,  respecting  whom  a  brief  memo- 
rial is  now  presented,  was  admitted  into  Ackworth 
School  in  the  spring  of  1855  ;  and  from  his  high 
and  somewhat  boisterous  spirits,  it  was  anticipated 
there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  bringing  him 
into  ready  submission  to  school  discipline.  In 
this,  however,  his  teachers  were  agreeably  disap- 
pointed ;  for  though  by  no  means  conspicuous, 
he  was  found  frank  and  truthful,  and  his  general 
conduct  was  orderly  and  agreeable. 

On  his  return  home  at  the  vacation  preceding 
his  death,  his  parents  remarked  a  very  decided 
improvement  in  the  tone  of  his  behaviour;  he 
evinced  a  love  of  serious  reading,  exemplary  care 
in  speaking  the  truth,  and  a  kind,  even  a  religious 
interest  in  his  little  brother,  whom  he  counselled 
to  avoid  the  company  of  bad  boys  on.  the  farm, 
and  never  to  utter  a  falsehood. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  spring  he  was  brought 
under  nursery  care  for  what  at  first  appeared  a 
swelled  face;  but  the  disease, rapidly  developing 
itself,  proved  erysipelas  of  the  head,  complicated 
with  other  serious  disorders,  and,  attended  at  times  . 
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with  Ligh  delirium.  It  was  deeply  interesting  to 
observe  the  soothing  influence,  when  under  such 
excitement,  which  was  invariably  produced  by 
the  repeating  to  him  of  Psalms  and  Hymns : — 
even  when  otherwise  uncontrollable,  the  dfar 
little  sufferer  would  listen  with  deep  attention, 
sink  down  on  his  pillow  in  perfect  quietness,  and 
not  unfrequently  join  in  with  the  piece — at  first, 
perhaps,  rapidly  and  almost  tumultuously,  but 
soon  with  all  the  calmness  of  complete  rationality. 
If  the  speaker  ceased,  he  would  request  him  to  go 
on,  till  he  would  probably  settle  into  a  peaceful 
sleep. 

On  one  occasion,  when  under  the  influence  of 
a  severe  paroxysm,  the  Superintendent  repeated 
to  him  the  139th  Psalm,  during  which  he  had  be- 
come perfectly  calm  : — at  its  close  he  said,  "  Go 
on,  go  on,  repeat  the  23d  Psalm" — he  was  in- 
vited to  unite  in  it — he  did  so ;  and  when  it  was 
finished,  he  seriously  remarked,  "  If  God  is  our 
Father,  and  the  Lord  is  our  Shepherd,  we  need 
not  be  afraid  to  die.  Art  thou  afraid  to  die  ?  / 
am  not;  and  I  wish  thee  to  tell  my  parents,  if  I 
am  taken  in  two  or  three  days,  that  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die."  A  short  conversation  ensued  as 
to  the  foundation  of  this  confidence,  but  it  was 
soon  interrupted  by  the  mind  becoming  again 
confused. 

An  instance  or  two  occurred  in  the  early  part 
of  his  illness,  of  his  uttering,  during  delirium,  a 
profane  expression,  of  which  he  was  conscious 
when  the  paroxysm  passed  off,  and  was  much  dis- 
tressed. On  his  being  asked  how  it  was  that  he 
learned  such  words,  he  said  that,  before  he  came 
to  school,  he  had  frequently  associated  with  one 
of  the  boys  employed  on  his  father's  farm,  who 
was  in  the  practice  of  swearing  :— that  once  or 
twice  he  had  been  guilty  of  using  bad  words 
since  he  had  been  at  Ackworth,  unknown  to  his 
teachers,  but  that  he  had  felt  so  much  sorrow  for 
it,  that  he  had  written  to  his  parents  acknow- 
ledging his  sin,  and  expressing  his  sincere  re- 
pentance. This,  doubtless,  induced  him,  when 
last  at  home,  to  caution  his  brother  against  keep- 
ing company  with  bad  boys,  and  may  it  not  be  a 
lesson  to  all  who  are  parents,  to  exercise  unre- 
mitting care  in  regard  to  the  associations  which 
their  children  form  ?  So  true  is  the  assertion  of 
the  Apostle,  that  "  evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners." 

For  several  weeks  the  dear  child  lay  in  a  state 
of  great  bodily  and  mental  feebleness,  never 
being  able  to  express  many  sentences  at  a  time 
coherently;  but  often  repeating  to  himself,  in  a 
low  whisper,  portions  of  Scripture  which  he  had 
learned  at  school,  and  occasionally  quoting  aloud 
a  short  passage  peculiarly  appropriate  to  his  own 
circumstances  and  condition.  He  always  appeared 
refreshed  and  soothed  by  hearing  the  Bible  read, 
or  Psalms  and  Hymns  recited. 

On  several  ocuasions  he  was  watched  over  as 
in  a  dying  state,  the  medical  attendants  giving  it 
as  their  opinion  that  he  could  not  survive  many 
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hours;  yet  he  so  far  recovered  that,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Fourth  month,  he  was  with  some 
difficulty  removed  home,  under  the  care  of  his 
mother,  who,  for  many  weeks,  had  been  his  con- 
stant, affectionate  nurse. 

As  the  disease  appeared  to  yield,  considerable 
irritability  and  peevishness  were  exhibited,  which 
occasioned  him  much  grief.  With  a  little  further 
increase  of  strength,  however,  these  trying  accom- 
paniments of  his  enfeebled  state  subsided,  though 
he  continued  to  suffer  much  pain.  He  repeatedly 
expressed  his  conviction  that  his  illness  would 
terminate  in  death;  and  when  his  mother  tried 
to  encourage  him,  he  would  say,  "  Well,  dear 
mother,  we  must  have  patience  ;  God  sends  me 
these  pains,  and  it  is  His  will  I  should  have  so 
much  pain  to  bear,"  at  times,  requesting  that 
they  would  pray  for  him. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  becoming  again 
more  aggravated,  the  dear  child  was  confined 
wholly  to  his  bed — his  mind  was  preserved  clear 
to  within  a  week  of  his  death,  and  he  was  able  to 
enjoy  reading,  saying  to  his  mother  or  sisters, 
"  read  somewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  read 
about  Jesus." 

About  a  month  before  his  death,  being  in  a 
state  of  great  suffering,  and  his  enfeebled  frame 
nearly  worn  out,  he  said,  "  Dear  mother,  I  feel 
very  ill ;  I  believe  that  Jesus  will  soon  come  to 
take  me;  yes.  He  will  soon  be  here;  1  feel  that 
He  is  very  near." 

He  was  preserved  to  the  end  in  patient  resigna- 
tion and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  though 
often  expressing  his  desire  "  to  sleep  in  Jesus' 
bosom." 

At  one  time  he  felt  a  little  discouraged,  fear- 
ing he  did  not  pray  aright,  and  requested  those 
around  him  to  pray  for  him.  On  being  assured 
that  his  Heavenly  Father  heard  his  prayers, 
however  feeble  and  imperfect  they  might  be,  he 
appeared  comforted. 

As  long  as  consciousness  remained,  he  was 
preserved  in  a  sweet  frame  of  mind,  full  of 
gratitude  to  God  for  his  mercies,  and  to  those 
who  so  tenderly  ministered  to  his  wants ;  and 
though  he  was  able  to  say  but  little,  that  little 
testified  that  his  soul  was  at  peace,  and  that  his 
hopes  were  centred  in  his  Saviour,  in  whose 
bosom,  it  is  thankfully  believed  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  oft  repeated  prayer,  he  is  now 
safely  at  rest. 

The  comfort  which  this  beloved  boy  derived, 
even  when  his  mind  was  partially  clouded,  from 
the  hymns  and  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  witli 
which  his  memory  had  been  stored  in  time  of 
health,  may  well  animate  parents  and  teachers  to 
use  all  diligence  in  doing  their  part,  thus  to  im- 
press divine  truth  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  committed  to  their  care ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  it  will  also  encourage  many  a  dear 
child  largely  to  treasure  in  his  memory,  during 
the  morning  of  life,  devotional  poetry,  and  the 
heavenly  Psalms  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel, 
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with  the  words  of  J esus,  in  the  cheering  trust 
that  they  will  be  remembered  in  seasons  of  sick- 
ness and  sorrow,  to  the  latest  evening  of  his 
day. — Annual  Monitor. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

"  PRESENT  YOUR  BODIES  A  LIVING  SACRIFICE.'' 

"I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies 
of  Grod,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacri- 
fice, holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  rea- 
sonable service.  And  be  not  conformed  to  this 
•world  :  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and 
acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God." — Rom.  xii.  1,  2. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  lively  exhortations  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  which  are  found  in  his  writ- 
ings, bringing  home  to  the  heart  of  every  one 
who  will  receive  it,  in  a  plain  and  candid  manner, 
his  Christian  duty.  The  passage  is  frequently 
quoted  in  application  to  attending  meetings  for 
religious  worship,  and  perhaps  other  special  du- 
ties. But  any  one  receiving  the  passage  with 
this  kind  of  limitation,  will  lose  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  force.  I  doubt  whether  the  Apostle 
had  meetings  for  religious  worship  at  all  in  his 
mind  when  writing  it,  believing  that  its  meaning 
is  obvious,  as  expressed,  plain,  simple,  easily  un- 
derstood, and  of  individual  application  to  every 
believer  in  Christ.  It  is  one  of  those  bold,  rich, 
unflattering  efforts  of  the  strong  mind  of  the 
Apostle,  urging,  by  the  kindest  exhortation,  a 
simple  and  full  submission  to  individual  and  col- 
lective duty.    Let  us  look  at  it  a  little. 

The  Christian  religion,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Apostle,  abundantly  declared  in  his 
epistles,  is  a  religion  of  faith,  of  love,  of  obedience 
and  of  good  works.  It  was  because  "  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  sent  his  only  begotten 
Son  into  the  world,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
We  were  lost,  and  it  is  all  of  mercy  that  we  are 
saved.  But  not  without  faith,  for  "by  grace 
[we]  are  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of 
[ourselves],  it  is  the  gift  of  Grod."  It  is  "  accord- 
ing to  his  mercy  he  saves  us,  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Grhost, 
which  he  sheds  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour."  Well,  therefore,  may  the 
inspired  Apostle  beseech  them  hy  the  mercies  of 
God;  for,  indeed,  "his  mercy  is  on  them  that 
fear  him  from  generation  to  generation." 

"  Present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice."  What 
is  a  sacrifice  ?  Something  given  up  to  Cod,  in 
faith  and  sincerity,  according  to  his  will,  accord- 
ing to  his  commandment.  The  lamb,  which  was 
brought  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  first-fruits, 
as  an  oblation,  were  not  offered  in  part,  but  in 
full.  They  were  to  he  perfect,  the  first  and  the 
best ;  and  they  were  wholly  given  up  to  God. 
So  the  Apostle  calls  upon  the  members  of  the 
church  to  present  themselves  entirely,  not  as  a 
dead,  but  a  living  sacrifice,  a  holy  sacrifice,  one 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  God,  for  that  is  only 


a  reasonable  service  to  the  great  God  who  made 
us,  to  the  good  God  who  loved  us,  and  who  re- 
deems us  from  sin,  death  and  hell,  through  his 
well-beloved  Son,  and  offers  us  eternal  life;  and 
who  alone  sees  us  constantly,  protects  us  every 
hour,  blesses  us  with  every  good  thing  we  have, 
and  would  make  us  happy  forever.  It  is  there- 
fore a  reasonable  service,  that  we  present  the 
whole  man  willingly  to  Him  for  his  service, 
body,  soul  and  spirit;  for  our  bodies  are  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  him  that  defileth 
this  temple  will  God  destroy. 

"  And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world  ;" — for 
the  world  lieth  in  wickedness;  you  will  be 
tempted  into  vanity,  deceit,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
the  lusts  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  and 
into  forgetfulness  and  unbelief  of  God,  and  dis- 
obedience to  his  commandments.  You  must 
"  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil."  "  And 
be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind  :" — for  none  can  be  saved  without  regen- 
eration;  marvel  not  that  I  say  unto  you  that  yc 
must  be  born  again,  for  the  Saviour  said  so ;  and 
if  ye  be  converted  by  the  power  of  his  love  and 
the  efiicacy  of  his  grace,  you  will  find  repentance 
for  your  past  ways,  and  lose  your  taste  for  the 
follies  of  the  world.  Your  greatest  desire  and 
highest  happiness  will  then  be  to  serve  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and  love  Him  who  first 
loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  vs  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto 
himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works. 

Christianity  requires  this, — nothing  more  than 
this, — nothing  short  of  this — and  let  him  or  her 
who  would  be  a  follower  of  Christ  simply  give 
in  to  this.  In  inculcating  this,  the  Apostle  in- 
culcates no  new  doctrine ;  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the 
Old  Testament, — then  why  not  pre-eminently  of 
the  New?  Faith  in  God,  and  a  simple  obe- 
dience and  full  trust  in  Him  were  required  of 
the  children  of  Abraham,  why  not  then  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ  ?  "  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord 
forever ;  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting 
strength."  Let  no  one,  then,  limit  the  passage 
at  the  head  of  this  article  within  too  narrow 
bounds,  but  apply  it  to  himself  personally,  liter- 
ally, and  practically.  C.  E. 


From  Ellis'  Visits  to  Madagascar. 
THE  CHRISTIANS  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

I  was  naturally  led  to  make  many  inquiries 
respecting  the  Christians,  and  received  far  more 
ample  and  explicit  information  than  I  had  anti- 
cipated. All  spoke  of  the  great  hardships  they 
had  endured,  of  the  unimpeachable  tenor  of 
their  lives  in  every  respect  in  which  their  re- 
ligion was  not  concerned :  their  religion  was 
their  only  crime.  Opinions  varied  much  as  to 
their  numbers,  some  parties  expressing  them- 
selves as  if  such  had  been  the  severe  and  deci- 
sive character  of  the  measures  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  their  opinions  among  the  peo- 
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pie  that  but  few  remained.  Others,  however, 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  though  all  agreed  in 
stating  that  no  Christian  observances  were  any 
longer  publicly  practised  in  the  country. 

Conversations  on  this  all-important  subject 
were  rendered  the  more  interesting  to  me,  as 
well  as  more  instructive  and  aifecting,  from  the 
circumstance  of  such  conversations  being  fre- 
quently maintained  with  those  who  had  been 
personally  connected  with  the  proceedings  to 
which  they  referred,  and  involved  in  all  their 
fearful  consequences.  Intercourse,  the  most 
frank  and  cordial,  was  often  held  in  this  man- 
ner with  those  who  had  themselves  been  made 
acquainted  with  what  these  people  believed — 
with  the  truths  of  Divine  revelation ;  who  had 
experienced  something  of  the  morally  transform- 
ing influence  of  truth,  and  had  cherished  the 
hopes  of  future  blessedness  which  it  alone  can 
inspire.  They  had  also  suffered  much  in  the 
present  life  for  their  hopes  of  the  life  to  come. 
Some  had  endured  the  ordeal  of  the  tangena,  or 
poison-water;  some  had  suffered  degradation, 
fine,  bondage,  and  convict  labor,  on  account  of 
having  been  implicated  with  the  Christians. 
They  bore  in  their  bodies  the  marks  of  their  suf- 
ferings. Their  communications,  therefore,  were 
not  mere  recitals  of  crude  speculations,  nor  en- 
deavors to  satisfy  an  aimless  curiosity,  but  re- 
lated to  matters  with  the  importance  of  which 
they  had  been  deeply  impressed,  and  in  which 
they  had  felt  a  personal  and  anxious  solicitude 
upon  their  minds  and  hearts.  The  truth  had 
operated  like  seed  germinating  upon  a  virgin 
soil,  and  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  its  growth 
had  been  proportionate.  I  could  not  avoid 
noticing  the  absence  of  all  bitter  and  vindictive 
feelings  towards  those  who  had  inflicted  the  suf- 
ferings they  had  borne.  They  seemed  to  re- 
gard it  as  permitted  by  God,  and  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  cause  for  exercising  confidence  in  the  Most 
High. 

The  circumstances  of  the  individuals  about 
whom  we  often  conversed  had  been  peculiar  and 
almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  past. 
Those  from  whom  alone  they  had  received  in- 
struction on  the  subject  of  religion  had  been  re- 
moved almost  as  soon  as  their  lessons  had  begun 
to  take  eS"ect,  and,  thus  deprived  of  their  teach- 
ers, but  few  means  were  left  to  them  of  supply- 
ing the  deficiency  which  must  have  been  severe- 
ly felt.  They  had  been  required  by  the  authori- 
ties under  whom  they  lived  to  surrender  all  their 
books,  and  the  few  retained  were  forbidden  to  be 
used.  The  chief  means  of  preserving  their  faith 
were  small  portions  of  the  Bible.  As,  in  our 
physical  organization,  the  loss  of  one  faculty  is 
often  attended  with  the  augmented  efliiciency  of 
those  that  remain,  so,  witli  regard  to  their  means 
of  spiritual  improvement,  deprived  of  all  other 
advantages,  and  possessing  that  which  remained 
only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  they  seemed  to 
have  acquired  a  familiarity  with  those  portions 


of  divine  truth  to  which  they  had  access,  and  to 
have  studied  them  with  an  avidity,  affection,  and 
perseverance  truly  wonderful.  From  all  the  ac- 
counts that  were  given,  the  truth  seems  to  have 
been  sought  as  a  priceless  treasure,  and  hoarded 
in  their  hearts  as  something  more  precious  than 
gold  and  dearer  than  life.  Their  faith  in  its 
entireness  and  solidity  was  based  simply  on  the 
Scriptures.  They  seem  neither  to  have  known 
nor  thought  of  any  system  or  creed  as  such,  but 
to  have  regarded  the  truth  of  the  Bible  as  that 
which  was  able  to  make  them  wise  for  both 
worlds.  Intimately  associated  with  their  careful 
study  of  the  Scriptures  seems  to  have  been  their 
constant  habit  of  prayer.  It  often  appeared  to 
me  that  they  might  have  been  appropriately 
called  by  the  same  name  as  that  by  which  the 
early  Christians  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  were 
universally  designated,  tlieiri-aylng  people.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  and  prayer  seem  to  have  been 
the  two  sources  whence  they  derived  that  vigor 
and  maturity  of  Christian  character  which  they 
have  presented  to  the  world. 

In  these  men,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  divine 
truth  had  produced  those  astonishing  transfor- 
mations of  character  which  rendered  them  wit- 
nesses for  God,  living  evidences,  the  unequivo- 
cal, unmistakable  subjects  of  a  wonderful  moral 
change. 

The  standard  of  moral  excellence  which,  so 
far  as  I  could  learn,  the  Christians  had  selected, 
was  simply  that  which  is  presented  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  attain  this  standard  and  practically 
but  most  unobtrusively  to  exhibit  it  to  others,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  their  constant  aim,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  proved  one  undeniable  source 
of  their  sufferings;  for  the  introduction  and  ex- 
emplification of  the  morality  of  the  Bible  was 
said  to  be  changing  the  customs  of  the  country. 
Still  it  was  even  acknowledged  by  some  whose 
office  it  was  to  try,  condemn,  and  punish  the 
professors  of  this  faith,  that  their  conduct  was 
indeed  different  from  that  of  others.  We  do 
not  wonder  at  the  observation  of  one  of  these 
judges,  who,  when  remarking  on  the  scrupulous 
exactness  with  which  property  committed  to 
their  trust  had  been  returned,  observed,  "  These 
people  would  be  good  servants  indeed  if  it  were 
not  for  their  praying." 

Besides  intercourse  with  the  people  in  refer- 
ence to  what  had  been  the  aspect  which  the  Gos- 
pel had  presented  in  those  who  professed  it,  I 
addressed  a  number  of  inquiries  to  persons  of 
diflferent  classes,  and  their  testimony  confirmed 
the  views  here  given  of  the  consistent  lives  of 
those  who  were  regarded  as  Christians  and  con- 
tinued to  be  numbered  with  the  people  of  God. 
Doubtless  there  were  exceptions,  but  they  were 
only  exceptions ;  and  such  was  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  given  in  their  favor,  and 
such,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  had  been  in  re- 
ality the  blameless  tenor  of  their  lives. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  these  people  had  been 
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seventeen  or  eighteen  years  without  any  foreign 
teachers,  or  any  experienced  counsellor  or  guide; 
and,  as  I  heard  that  at  different  times  there  had 
been  considerable  numbers,  I  was  led  to  make 
inquiries  respecting  the  course  they  had  pursued 
in  reference  to  such  proceedings  as  would  be 
likely  to  be  engaged  in  by  persons  dwelling  near 
or  holding  social  intercourse  together.  While  I 
heard  of  nothing  to  disturb  the  unselfish  affec- 
tion, the  benevolent  consideration,  and  the  sacred 
fellowship  which  they  seeoi  to  have  shared  to- 
gether, I  was  as  much  surprised  as  delighted  to 
find  that  the  organization  for  the  purpose  of  mu- 
tual edification  and  the  spiritual  benefit  of  others 
had  been  according  to  the  plain  and  simple 
model  propounded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Just 
as  it  is  there  exhibited,  so  far  as  their  means  ad- 
mitted and  their  necessities  required,  it  had  been 
by  them  adopted ;  and  whatever  distinctive  form 
their  ecclesiastical  polity,  if  such  a  term  be  ap 
plieable,  may  in  any  future  age  assume,  all  that  can 
be  said  of  the  Martyr  Church  of  Madagascar  in 
its  earlier  years  is,  that  it  has  been  built  by  its 
own  members,  guided,  we  trust,  hj  God's  Spirit, 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  few  solid  and  im- 
perishable principles  set  forth  in  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Madagascar  had  forbidden  the  per- 
formance of  any  act  of  Christian  worship  under 
the  severest  penalties.  There  has,  consequently, 
been  no  public  worship  or  other  outward  re- 
ligious observance.  I  was  informed  that,  al- 
though they  knew  the  peril  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  instruction  and  encouragement,  to 
sing  the  praise  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  and  to 
draw  near  the  mercy  seat  in  prajrer.  These 
simple  services  were  held  not  only  in  the  habi- 
tations of  men,  though  chiefly  at  the  midnight 
hour,  but  also  on  the  distant  mountain's  side, 
in  the  drearjr  cavern,  or  in  the  concealment  of 
the  remote  and  almost  impervious  forest. 

Love  of  life,  and  nature's  first  great  impulse, 
self-preservation,  had  induced  such  gatherings 
as  these,  because  their  creed  and  their  conduct 
had  been  declared  by  the  government  to  be 
criminal  and  injurious  to  the  nation.  There  did 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  the  slightest 
foundation  for  any  such  conclusion,  so  far  as  the 
sentiments  or  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  had 
been  concerned.  Many  had  been  the  channels 
through  which  accusations  against  them  had 
come  to  the  authorities  during  the  long  period  of 
their  proscription.  Sometimes  it  was  by  the  sub- 
ordinates of  those  in  authority,  who  were  ordered 
to  track  their  steps  and  to  listen  or  spy  around 
their  dwellings;  sometimes  by  those  to  whom, 
impelled  by  the  yearnings  of  love  to  their  souls, 
they  had  declared  the  foundation  of  their  own 
hopes ;  sometimes  by  their  nearest  relatives. 
The  father  had  sometimes  accused  his  child. 
Indictments  against  some  had  been  preferred  by 


those  to  whom  the  same  mother  had  given  birth, 
and  with  whom  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
laid,  after  death,  side  by  side  in  the  same  tomb. 
Even  the  slaves  who  for  years  had  served  in 
their  families,  and  had  thus  become  acquainted 
with  all  their  habits,  had  been  admitted  as  ac- 
cusers and  witnesses  against  them.  Yet  none  of 
these  had  laid  to  their  charge  any  thing  but 
their  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  had  been  by  the 
same  means  adduced  in  their  favor.  They  did 
not  deny  that  they  had  prayed,  but  freely  and 
frankly,  and  no  one  impeached  their  testimony, 
declared  that  they  had  prayed  for  their  sovereign 
and  her  officers,  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
No  contrary  evidence  was  ever  brought  forward, 
and  even  their  judges,  after  listening  to  the 
items  of  accusation  against  them,  have  been 
known  to  declare  that  there  was  no  harm  in  that ; 
but  the  reading  of  the  book  and  the  praying  had 
been  prohibited,  and  slaverjr,  torture,  or  death 
was  the  penalty  of  disregarding  such  prohibition.. 
The  book  had  taught  them  to  fear  Grod  and  honor 
the  king,  and  prayer  had  been  the  means  of  en- 
abling them  to  do  both,  to  meet  the  claims  of 
the  present  life,  and  yet  to  cherish  the  hope  of 
the  life  which  is  to  come.  As  one  of  their 
own  number  simply  yet  forcibly  expressed  it, 
when,  having  been  condemned  to  die  on  account 
of  his  faith,  a  message  was  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign  to  the  effect  that  if  he  would 
renounce  his  religion  and  serve  the  queen,  not 
only  should  his  life  be  spared,  but  all  the  benefits 
of  the  sovereign's  favor  should  be  bestowed,  he 
thanked  the  queen  for  the  message,  but  declared 
he  could  not  forsake  Christ.  He  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  advantages  offered,  though  the  queen's 
benefits  could  only  extend  to  this  life,  and  the 
favor  of  his  Saviour  v<rould  last  forever.  "  Yet," 
he  added,  "  I  can  serve  the  queen."  The  an- 
swer was  not  deemed  satisfactory,  and  he  was 
put  to  death. 

Had  the  authorities  or  the  people  in  general 
understood  and  appreciated  the  principles  and 
character  of  the  Christians,  the  government 
would  have  perceived  that  it  was  cutting  the 
sinews  of  its  strength  by  destroying  them,  and 
depriving  the  community  of  its  most  valuable 
members.  The  time  has,  perhaps,  not  yet  arrived 
for  us  to  become  acquainted  with  all,  or  even 
with  the  principal  motives  by  which  the  present 
government  has  been  influenced  ;  but  their  pro- 
ceedings have  developed  principles,  on  the  re- 
cognition of  which  depends  the  stability  of  all 
human  organizations,  and  have  afforded  illustra- 
tions of  lessons  often  taught  before,  and  which 
are  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  concerned  for 
the  liberties  and  the  well-being  of  mankind. 
What  Nebuchadnezzar  attempted  on  the  plains 
of  Dura,  what  the  Roman  emperor  attempted  in 
the  days  of  Pliny,  and  what  more  recent  rulers, 
in  after  times,  have  attempted  in  the  States  of 
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Europe,  has  in  our  times  been  attempted  in 
Madagascar,  modified,  it  may  be,  by  the  external 
usages  of  the  age  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  but  differing  little  in  the  spirit,  the 
agency,  or  the  end. 

With  the  results  of  the  past  we  are  acquainted  ; 
the  issue  of  the  present,  though  admitting  of  no 
doubt  either  to  the  student  of  history  or  the  be- 
liever in  revelation,  remains  yet  to  be  disclosed. 
Events  have  taken  place  in  the  present  day  in 
Madagascar  which  will  perhaps  exert  a  more 
powerful  influence  than  has  yet  been  apparent 
over  the  future  of  that  people,  if  not  on  other 
nations. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  16, 1859. 


Diary  and  Memoir  of  John  Yeardley. — 
By  a  letter  from  the  Friend  who  is  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  this  volume,  we  are  informed 
that  it  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  The  book 
will  be  an  octavo  volume  of  400  pages  or  up- 
wards, and  will  probably  be  ready  for  delivery  in 
the  Ninth  month  next.  The  price  to  American 
subscribers  will  be  $1.75,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  copies  can  be  supplied 
by  making  application  to  William  Macniven, 
office  of  Friends  Review. 

The  larger  part  of  this  volume  will  consist  of 
a  Diary,  kept  by  our  late  valued  friend  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  The  work  will  comprise  biographi- 
cal materials  from  various  other  sources,  and  will 
also  contain  some  particulars  of  the  life  and  gos- 
pel labors  of  Martha  Yeardley,  chiefly  in 
connexion  with  those  of  her  husband. 

From  the  well  known  character  of  these 
Friends,  and  their  extensive  journeys  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
the  Diary  and  Memoir  will  be  found  particularly 
interesting  and  valuable. 


The  Intellectual  Capacity  of  Native 
Africans. — It  has  long  been  a  favorite  argu- 
ment of  slavetraders  and  slaveholders  and  their 
abettors,  in  attempting  to  justify  slavery,  that 
the  importation  of  Africans  into  this  country 
places  them  and  their  children  under  a  highly 
civilizing  and  Christianizing  influence,  which 
could  never  be  successfully  exercised  upon  theui 
in  their  native  land.  Nor  has  it  been  unusual 
for  zealous  Christians,  who  regard  slavery  as  in- 


herently sinful,  and  gladly  anticipate  universal 
emancipation,  to  look  upon  the  cruel  system  as 
an  appointed  means  for  the  evangelization  of 
Africa. 

John  Woolman,  a  century  ago,  entertained 
sounder  views  of  Christian  morality,  and  in  reply 
to  arguments  of  a  similar  character,  said,  "  if 
compassion  for  the  Africans,  in  regard  to  their 
domestic  troubles,  were  the  real  motive  of  our 
purchasing  them,  that  spirit  of  tenderness  being 
attended  to  would  incite  us  to  use  them  kindlj^, 
that  as  strangers  brought  out  of  affliction,  their 
lives  might  be  happy  among  us ;  and  as  they  are 
human  creatures  whose  souls  are  as  precious  as 
ours,  and  who  may  receive  the  same  help  and 
comfort  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  we  do,  we 
could  not  omit  suitable  endeavors  to  instruct 
them  therein.  But  while  we  manifest  by  our 
conduct,  that  our  views  in  purchasing  them  are 
to  advance  ourselves ;  and  while  our  buying  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  animates  those  parties  to 
push  on  that  war  and  increase  desolation  amongst 
them,  to  say  they  live  unhappily  in  Africa,  is 
far  from  being  an  argument  in  our  favor."  Af- 
ter relating  a  conversation  that  occurred  between 
himself  and  two  Friends  who  advocated  the  Af- 
rican slavetrade,  John  Woolman  further  says  : — 
"  I  was  troubled  to  perceive  the  darkness  of  their 
imaginations,  and  in  some  pressure  of  spirit  said, 
the  love  of  ease  and  gain  are  the  motives  in 
general  of  keeping  slaves,  and  men  are  wont  to 
take  hold  of  weak  arguments  to  support  a  cause 
which  is  unreasonable." 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  subject 
by  the  last  message  of  the  President  of  Liberia 
to  the  Legislature  of  that  Republic,  and  by  some 
judicious  comments  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

"  President  Benson  has  before  him,"  says  the 
Post,  "  the  native  African  and  the  American 
negro — the  Amerieo-Liberian,  as  he  calls  him — 
a  class  of  which  he  is  himself  an  example — he 
has  them  both,  in  large  masses,  under  his  imme- 
diate daily,  hourly  observation — thousands  of 
men  of  the  African  race,  with  characters  formed 
in  a  state  of  servitude  in  a  so  called  Christian 
country,  and  thousands  of  others  with  characters 
formed  in  a  state  of  barbarian  freedom  on  the 
African  soil.  There  could  not  be  imagined  a 
better  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  in 
regard  to  this  matter  and  drawing  a  safe  and  au- 
thentic conclusion.  President  Benson  finds  the 
improvement  of  the  xVfrican  character  in  a  state 
of  slavery,  which  is  the  daily  boast  of  the  slave- 
holders, to  be  the  merest  delusion  in  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  represents  the  aboriginal 
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barbarian  African  as  making  more  rapid  pro- 
gress in  civilization  than  the  black  emigrant 
irom  America,  with  the  sort  of  education  he  has 
received  under  the  unhappy  institution  of  slavery. 
"  My  fears  and  anxieties,"  says  President  Ben- 
son, "  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  have  been 
that  the  moral,  intellectual  and  industrial  train- 
ing of  a  majority  of  the  immigrants  who  may 
arrive  here  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
that  of  our  posterity,  born  and  bred  in  this  coun- 
try, will  not  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of 
the  aborigines  in  those  elements  of  individual 
and  national  greatness.  In  order  to  show  that 
these  fears  and  anxieties  are  not  unfounded,  I 
have  only  to  state  'what  is  pretty  generally  known 
in  Liberia,  that  there  are  thousands  of  natives 
living  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Republic, 
who  are  intellectually  in  advance  of  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  immigrants  that  arrive  here  annually 
from  the  United  States."  He  then  proceeds  to 
recommend  that  the  legislature  look  into  the 
matter,  and  satisfy  themselves  whether  the  emi- 
grants from  the  United  States  or  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  Republic  have  contributed 
most,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  and  the  resources  of  the 
government. 

The  conclusion  to  which  President  Benson  has 
arrived  is  corroborated  by  what  we  know  of  the 
history  of  oppressed  races  under  all  governments. 
The  nearer  oppression  comes  to  absolute  slavery, 
the  more  it  degrades  and  demoralizes  those  who 
endure  it  Those  who  are  treated  like  brutes 
cannot  be  expected  to  behave  like  men.  Slavery 
is  no  proper  stage  in  the  transition  from  barbarism 
to  civilization  ;  it  developes  none  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  a  race  for  a  high  degree  of  intellectual 
and  moral  energy  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  imbrutes, 
petrifies,  stupefies  those  who  wear  its  yoke. 

What  President  Benson  says  of  the  progress 
made  in  civilization  by  the  aboriginal  Africans 
on  the  Liberian  coasts  is  most  creditable  to  their 
natural  docility  of  character.  Of  all  savage 
races  the  negro  is,  perhaps,  that  which  most 
easily  receives  and  best  retains  the  impressions 
made  by  improved  social  institutions ;  which  is 
most  easily  reclaimed  from  its  original  wild- 
ness  and  least  likely  to  relapse,  and  which  con- 
forms mfist  readily  to  the  influences  of  the  peace- 
ful, kindly  and  affectionate  morality  embodied  in 
the  Christian  religion.  It  bears  enslavement 
better  than  most  other  races  but  like  other 
races  its  spirit  is  broken  by  it  and  its  capacities 
sadly  dwarfed  and  narrowed. 

Slavery',  then,  is  no  school  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  black  race;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
hindrance  to  its  advance  in  civilization.  If  the 
southern  philanthropists  are  as  anxious  as  they 
pretend  for  the  civilization  of  the  African,  let 
them  contribute  those  funds  which  are  now  ex- 
pended in  fitting  out  vessels  for  the  slave  trade, 
to  the  object  of  obtaining  cessions  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Liberian  Republic,  with  a 


view  of  bringing  as  large  a  number  of  the  native 
Africans  as  possible,  yet  undegraded  by  slavery, 
under  the  influence  of  its  system  of  education. 


Died,  In  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  22(1  ult.,  Eliza- 
beth Cook,  widow  of  Abraham  Cook,  in  the  63d  year 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  West  Grove  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

Her  health  had  been  delicate  for  several  years, 
and  during  the  last  few  months  she  suffered  much, 
but  being  preserved  in  humble  and  prayerful  depend- 
ence on  her  Heavenly  Father,  and  endeavoring  to 
have  all  things  ready  when  the  change  should  come, 
she  was  enabled  at  last  to  say  that  she  could  see  no- 
thing in  her  way,  and  that  all  seemed  to  be  peace. 

 ,  On  the  1st  of  5th  mo.  last,  in  Cayuga  Co., 

New  York,  Daniel  Wahzee,  aged  72  years,  a  mem- 
ber of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  After  a  lingering  and  distressing  illness,  on 

the  29th  of  5th  mo.  last,  Hannah  Savage,  in  the  81st 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Cayuga  Co.,  New  York. 

 ,  Near  Centreville,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the 

31st  of  1st  mo.  last,  Nancy  .Jane,  wife  of  John  M. 
Maxwell,  in  the  30th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
West  Grrove  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  It  was 
believed  that  her  end  was  peace. 

 ,  In  North  Berwick,  Maine,  on  the  9th  of  5th 

mo.  last,  Amasa  Varney,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
a  member  of  Berwick  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  14th  of  5th  mo.  last,  at  the  residence 

of  E.  Cook,  Smithlield,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  David 
BuESON,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of 
Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  and  Mount  Pleasant 
Particular  Meeting. 

He  had  been  much  afflicted  for  many  years,  and 
during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life  was  a  great 
sufferer  with  a  cancer,  which  made  him  of  tea  wish 
for  a  release  by  death,  though  he  much  desired  to 
await  the  Lord's  appointed  time.  He  frequently 
spoke  of  being  aware  of  the  nearness  of  his  dissolu- 
tion, and  his  belief  that  "all  would  be  well"  with 
him  when  done  with  the  things  of  time. 

 ,  At  West  Farms,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  y.,  on 

the  14tli  of  6th  mo.  last,  Moeeis  Shipley,  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age. 

The  closing  hours  of  this  dear  friend  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  a  saving  belief,  in  robbing 
death  of  its  terrors  and  the  grave  of  its  gloom.  In 
the  course  of  his  last  illness,  he  expressed  himself 
assured  that  he  would  not  recover,  and  his  assent  to 
the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  Feeling  his  own 
helplessness  to  do  aught  for  himself,  but  that  help 
was  indeed  laid  on  one  that  is  mighty,  he  remarked, 
"We  have  nothing  of  our  own  to  rely  on,  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  is  all  we  can  depend  upon." 
Thus  "looking  unto  Jesus,"  he  quietly  breathed  his 
last,  leaving  to  his  friends  the  assurance  that  he  had 
entered  one  of  those  mansions  prepared  by  the  dear 
Saviour  for  all  those  who  love  his  appearing. 


Books  published  by  the  "  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Religious  and  Useful  Know- 
ledge," and  for  sale  at  their  office,  No.  109  North 
Tenth  street,  Philadelphia  : — 
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Fuller  on  Religious  Declension,    14  cts.       19  cts. 
Waring's  Hymns  and  Selections,    14  "        19  " 
Views  of  American  Slavery  a 

Century  ago  15  "        21  " 

Youthful  Pilgrims,     .       .       .    15  "        21  " 
A  Selection  from  the  Letters  of 

Isaac  Penington,     .       .       .    15  "        21  " 
Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,  with 
Life  of  the  Author,  Dr.  God- 
man,   15  '<       21  " 

A  Memoir  of  William  Penn,       .    17  "        24  " 
A  Memoir  of  Maria  Fox,     .       .    17  "        23  " 
A  Memoir  of  Thomas  Story,       .    18  "        25  " 
A  Memoir  of  Daniel  Wheeler, 
and  his  Visit  to  the  Pacific 

Isles,  20  "        28  " 

Aunt  Jane's  Verses  for  Children, 

Illustrated,      .       .       .       ,    20  "        26  " 
The  Vegetable  Kingdom,  Illus- 
trated,   20  "        26  " 

Correspondents  will  please  to  observe  that  the  dis- 
count IS  not  taken  off  the  postage. 

Persons  wishing  to  order  any  of  the  above  works 
by  mail,  should  inclose  the  price,  including  postage, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to    Wm.  Macniven,  Agent. 

Box  2149  Post  Office,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
CALVARY. 


I  have  often  seea  in  print,  among  what  is  read 
much  by  Friends,  and  perhaps  as  often  heard  in 
serious  communication  by  them,  the  words 
"  Mount  Calvary,"  and  "  Calvary's  Mount." 

1  believe  no  such  word  is  found  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  "Mount"  connected  with  Calvary. 
In  fact  I  judge  from  all  that  I  have  read,  that 
the  term  "  Mount  "  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
"  place  that  is  called  Calvary,"  as  spoken  of  in 
the  23d  chapter  of  Luke,  where  he  describes 
the  place  of  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  I  think 
it  best  alwajs  to  adhere  to  the  text. 


I.  H. 


SAFETY  OP  PEACE  PRINCIPLES  : 

Their  power  over  Brutes^  and  Insatie  and  Criminals. 

The  peace  principle  has  a  wonderful  power 
over  all  sentient  beings.  For  the  young  and  the 
old,  for  the  refined  and  the  rude,  for  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good,  for  savages,  maniacs,  and 
even  brutes,  it  has  a  peculiar  and  well-nigh 
irresistible  charm. 

Nor  can  we  wonder  when  we  look  at  its  na- 
ture. A  slave  in  one  of  the  West  Indies, 
originally  from  Africa,  became,  after  his  convert 
fiion,  singularly  valuable,  on  account  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  general  good  conduct.  His  master 
at  length  raised  him  to  a  situation  of  some 
consequence,  and  used  to  employ  him  in  the 
purchase  of  new  slaves.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
sent  with  instructions  to  select  twenty  of  the 
strongest,  most  able-bodied  he  could  find  in  the 
market;  but  he  had  not  long  surveyed  the 
multitude  offered  for  sale,  before  he  fi.xed  his 
eye  intently  on  a  feeble,  decrepit  old  man,  and 
told  his  master  he  must  be  one  of  the  twenty. 
His  master  in  surprise  remonstrated  against  so 


strange  a  choice  ;  but  the  poor  fellow  begged  so 
hard  to  be  indulged,  that  the  dealer  said,  if  they 
took  twenty,  he  would  give  them  the  old  man  in 
the  bargain.  The  purchase  was  accordingly 
made,  and  the  slaves  conducted  to  the  planta- 
tion; but  upon  none  did  the  negro  bestow  half 
the  attention  and  care  he  did  upon  the  old 
African.  He  took  him  to  his  own  habitation, 
and  laid  him  on  his  own  bed  ;  he  fed  him  at  his 
own  table,  and  gave  him  drink  out  of  his  own 
cup;  when  he  was  cold,  he  carried  him  into  the 
sunshine,  and  when  hot,  he  placed  him  under 
the  shade  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  Astonished 
at  such  attentions,  his  master  interrogated  him 
on  the  subject.  "  Why  do  you  take  such 
interest  in  that  worthless  old  man  ?  There  must 
be  some  special  reason ;  he  is  a  relative  of  yours, 
perhaps  your  father?"  " No,  massa,"  answered 
the  poor  fellow,  "  he  no  my  fader !"  "  An  elder 
brother  then  !"  "No,  massa,  he  no  my  broder!" 
"  Then  he  is  an  uncle,  or  some  other  relation." 
"  No,  massa,  he  no  be  of  my  kindred  at  all,  nor 
even  my  friend  I"  "  Then,"  asked  the  master  in 
astonishment,  "  why  do  you  take  so  much  interest 
in  the  old  fellow  ?"  "  He  my  enemy,  massa,"  re- 
plied the  slave ;  "  he  sold  me  to  the  slavedealer; 
and  my  Bible  tell  me,  when  my  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him,  and  when  he  thirst,  give  him  drink." 

Such  a  principle  touches  a  responsive  chord 
even  in  brutes.  We  once  read  of  a  lion  so  pained 
by  a  thorn  in  his  paw  which  he  could  not  himself 
extract,  that  he  prevailed  by  some  means  upon 
a  passing  boy  to  pull  it  out;  and  that  act  of 
kindness  attached  the  king  of  the  forest  to  the 
lad,  and  drew  forth  a  flood  of  the  fondest 
caresses.  Martin  tells  a  similar  story  of  a  lion 
on  board  a  British .  war-ship.  Prince  had  a 
keeper  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  The 
keeper  got  drunk  one  day;  and,  as  the  captain 
never  forgave  the  crime,  the  keeper  was  ordered 
to  be  flogged.  The  grating  was  rigged  on  the 
main  deck  opposite  Prince's  den,  a  large  barred 
up  place,  the  pillars  large,  and  cased  with  iron. 
When  the  keeper  began  to  strip,  Prince  rose 
gloomily  from  his  couch,  and  got  as  near  to  his 
friend  as  possible.  On  beholding  his  bare  back, 
he  walked  hastily  round  the  den;  and  when  he 
saw  the  boatswain  inflict  the  first  lash,  his  eyes 
sparkled,  and  his  sides  resounded  with  the  strong 
and  quick  beatings  of  his  tail.  At  last,  when 
the  blood  began  to  flow  from  the  unfortunate 
man's  back,  and  the  "  clotted  cats"  jerked  their 
gory  knots  close  to  the  lion's  den,  his  fury  be- 
came tremendous.  He  roared  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,  shook  the  strong  bars  of  his  prison  as 
if  they  had  been  osiers,  and  finding  his  e0"orts 
to  break  loose  unavailing,  he  rolled  and  shriek- 
ed in  a  manner  the  most  terrific  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  The  captain,  fearing  he  might  break 
loose,  ordered  the  marines  to  load,  and  present 
at  Prince.  This  threat,  however,  only  redoubled 
his  rage ;  and  at  last  the  captain  desired  the 
keeper  to  be  cast  off,  and  go  to  his  friend.    It  is 
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impossible  to  describe  the  joy  evinced  by  the 
lion.  He  licked  witb  care  the  mangled  and 
bleeding  back  of  the  cruelly  treated  seaman, 
caressed  him  with  his  paws,  which  he  folded 
round  the  keeper  as  if  to  defy  any  one  renewing 
a  similar  treatment;  and  it  was  only  after  several 
hours  that  Prinde  would  allow  the  keeper  to  quit 
his  protection,  and  return  among  those  who  had 
so  ill-used  hifli. 

Let  us  see  the  effects  of  this  principle  upon 
the  most  unmanageable  of  human  beings,  men 
who  have  lost  thejr  reason.  It  used  to  be  Slip- 
posed,  that  force  alone  would  suffice  for  the 
control  of  maniacs,  and  they  were  treated  entire- 
ly on  the  war-principle;  but  the  whole  mode  of 
treatment  has  been  changed,  and  kindness  now 
takes  the  place  of  violence.  The  results  are 
well  known ;  but  this  new  system  had  at  its  out- 
set to  encounter  what  may  now  seem  a  strange 
skepticism.  Its  introduction  into  this  country  is 
comparatively  recent;  and  we  will  take  the  story 
of  its  first  trial  in  France. 

In  1792,  Pinel,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
chief  physician  to  the  Bicetre,  or  mad-house  of 
Paris,  begged  repeatedly  of  the  public  authorities 
to  let  him  remove  the  chains  from  the  furious. 
His  applications  having  been  unsuccessful,  he 
presented  himself  before  the  commune  of  Paris, 
and,  repeating  his  objections  with  increased 
warmth,  urged  a  reform  of  such  monstrous  treat- 
ment. "  Citizen,"  said  one  of  the  members  to  him, 
"  I  will  to-morrow  go  to  visit  the  Bicetre  ;  but 
wo  betide  thee,  if  thou  deceivest  us,  and  con- 
cealest  any  of  the  enemies  of  the  people  amongst 
thy  insane." 

This  member  of  the  commune  was  Couthon. 
The  next  day  he  went  t)  the  Bicetre.  Couthon 
was  himself  as  strange  a  spectacle  as  any  whom 
he  visited.  Deprived  of  the  use  of  his  lower 
extremities,  and  compelled  to  be  borne  on  the 
arms  of  others,  he  appeared,  says  Pinel,  a  frac- 
tion of  humanity  implanted  on  another's  body; 
and  from  out  of  this  deformity,  pronounced  in  a 
feeble  and  feminine  voice,  merciless  sentences 
proceeded,  sentences  of  death ;  for  death  was 
the  only  logic  that  then  prevailed.  Couthon 
visited  the  insane  in  succession,  and  questioned 
them  himself;  but  he  received  only  imprecations 
amidst  the  clanking  of  chains  on  floors  disgust- 
ingly filthy.  Fatigued  with  the  monotony  and 
revolting  character  of  this  spectacle,  Couthon 
returned  to  Pinel.  "  Citizen,"  said  he,  "  art  thou 
thyself  mad  to  desire  to  unchain  such  animals?" 
"  Citizen,"  replied  Pinel,"  I  am  convinced  that 
these  lunatics  are  intractable  only  from  being  de- 
prived of  air  and  liberty,  and  I  expect  much  from 
a  different  course."  "  Well,"  said  Couthon,  "  do 
as  thou  likest ;  I  leave  them  to  thee ;  but  I  am 
afraid  thou  wilt  fall  a  victim  to  thy  presumption." 

Master  of  his  own  actions,  Pinel  immediately 
commenced  his  undertaking,  fully"  aware  of  its 
real  difficulties;  for  he  was  going  to  sec  at  liberty 
about  fifty  furious  maniacs,  without  injurious  or 
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dangerous  consequences,  as  he  hoped,  to  the 
other  peaceable  inmates  of  the  establishment. 
He  determined  to  unchain  no  more  than  twelve 
at  the  first  trial ;  and  the  only  precaution  he  took, 
was  to  have  an  equal  number  of  straight  jackets 
prepared,  made  of  strong  linen  with  long  sleeves, 
which  could  be  tied  behind  the  back  of  the 
maniac,  should  it  become  necessary  to  restrict 
him  from  committing  acts  of  violence. 

The  first  person  to  whom  Pinel  addressed  him- 
self, had  been  a  resident  for  the  longest  period  in 
this  abode  of  misery.  He  was  an  English  cap- 
tain, whose  history  was  unknown,  but  who  had 
been  chained  there  for  forty  years.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  in- 
sane. His  attendants  always  approached  him 
with  circumspection;  for  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury, 
he  had  struck  one  of  the  servants  on  the  head 
with  his  manacles,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
He  was  confined  with  more  rigor  than  many  of 
the  others,  which  circumstance,  combined  with 
almost  total  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  keepers, 
had  exasperated  a  disposition  naturally  furious. 
Pinel  entered  his  cell  alone,  and  approached  him 
calmly.  "  Captain,"  said  he,  "if  I  were  to  re- 
move your  chains,  and  to  give  you  liberty  to 
walk  in  the  court,  would  you  promise  me  to  be 
rational,  and  do  harm  to  no  one'i'"  "I  promise 
thee.  But  thou  mockest  me ;  they,  as  well  as 
thyself,  are  too  much  afraid  of  me."  "  Assured- 
ly not.  I  have  no  fear  ;  for  I  have"  sis  men  at 
hand  to  make  me  respected,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary. But  believe  my  word ;  be  confiding  and 
docile.  I  will  give  you  liberty,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  substitute  this  straight  waistcoat  for  your 
ponderous  chains." 

The  captain  yielded  with  a  good  grace  to  every 
thing  required  of  him,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
but  without  uttering  a  word.  In  a  few  minutes 
his  irons  were  completely  removed,  and  Pinel 
withdrew,  leaving  the  door  of  the  cell  open. 
Several  times  the  maniac  raised  himself  from  his 
seat,  but  fell  back  again;  he  had  kept  the  sitting 
posture  so  long  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
legs.  At  length,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  after  repeated  attempts,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
taining his  equilibrium,  and  from  the  depth  of 
his  dark  cell  advanced  staggering  towards  the 
door.  His  first  action  was  to  look  at  the  sky, 
and  exclaim  in  ecstacy,  "  Haw  beautiful !" 
Through  the  whole  day  he  ran  about,  ascending 
and  descending  the  stairs,  and  constantly  repeat- 
ing the  exclamation,  "  How  beautiful !  how 
good  !"  In  the  evening  he  returned  to  his  cell, 
slept  tranquilly  on  a  better  bed,  which  had  been 
provided  for  him;  and  during  the  two  additional 
years  which  he  passed  in  the  Bicetre,  he  had  no 
paroxysm  of  fury.  He  rendered  himself,  indeed, 
useful  in  the  establishment,  by  exerting  a  certain 
degree  of  authority  over  the  patients,  whom  he 
governed  after  his  own  fashion,  and  over  whom 
he  elected  himself  a  kind  of  superintendent. 
But  the  case  of  Chevinge,  a  soldier  of  the 
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French  guards,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  feats  of  that  interesting  and  eventful 
day.  While  in  the  army,  he  had  but  one  fault 
— drunkenness;  and  when  in  this  state  he  be- 
came turbulent,  violent,  and  the  more  dangerous 
from  his  strength  being  prodigious.  Owing  to 
his  repeated  excesses,  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
regiment,  and  soon  dissipated  his  limited  re- 
sources. Shame  and  misery  subsequently  plunged 
him  into  such  a  state  of  depression,  that  his  in- 
tellect became  disordered.  In  his  delirium  he 
thought  he  had  been  made  a  general,  and  beat 
those  who  did  not  admit  his  rank  and  quality; 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  disturbance  thus 
originating,  he  was  taken  to  the  Bicetre,  laboring 
under  the  most  furious  excitement.  He  had 
been  confined  in  chains  for  ten  years,  and  with 
more  severity  than  most  of  his  fellow  sufferers, 
as  he  had  frequently  broken  asunder  his  irons 
by  the  sole  strength  of  his  hands.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  obtained  momentary  liberty  in  this 
manner,  he  set  at  defiance  the  united  elForts  of 
all  his  keepers  to  make  him  re-enter  his  cell. 
His  strength  had,  indeed,  become  proverbial  at 
the  Bicetre. 

Pinel,  on  several  visits,  had  discovered  in 
Chevinge  an  excellent  disposition,  masked  under 
the  excitement  incessantly  occasioned  by  cruel 
treatment.  He  promised  the  lunatic  to  amelior- 
ate his  condition,  and  this  promise  itself  rendered 
him  more  tranquil.  Pinel  at  length  told  him  he 
should  be  no  longer  chained;  "  and  to  prove  the 
confidence  I  have  in  thee,"  said  he,  "  and  that  I 
regard  thee  as  a  man  adapted  for  doing  good, 
thou  shalt  aid  me  in  freeing  those  unfortunates 
who  have  not  their  reason  like  thee;  and  if  thou 
conductest  thyself  as  I  have  reason  to  hope,  I  will 
take  thee  into  my  service,  and  thou  shalt  never 
quit  me."  "  Never,"  adds  Pinel,  "  was  there 
a  more  sudden  and  complete  revolution.  The 
keepers  themselves  were  impressed  with  respect 
and  astonishment  at  the  spectacle  which  Chevinge 
afforded."  Scarcely  was  he  liberated  when  he 
was  seen  anticipating  and  following  with  his  eye 
every  motion  of  Pinel,  executing  his  orders  with 
skill  and  promptitude,  and  addressing  words  of 
reason  and  kindness  to  the  insane,  on  the  level 
■with  whom  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  before. 
This  man,  whom  chains  had  kept  degraded  during 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  who  would  doubt- 
less have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  existence  in 
the  same  wretched  condition,  became  afterwards 
a  model  of  good  conduct  and  gratitude.  Often, 
in  the  difiieult  times  of  the  revolution,  he  saved 
the  life  of  Pinel,  and  on  one  occasion  rescued 
him  from  a  band  of  miscreants,  who  were  con- 
ducting him  to  the  "  Lanterne,"  owing  to  his 
having  been  an  elector  in  1789.  During  the 
time  of  famine,  he  left  the  Bicetre  every  morn- 
ing, and  returned  with  supplies  of  provisions 
which  gold  could  not  at  that  time  procure,  llis 
whole  life  was  one  of  perpetual  devotion  to  his 
liberator. 


In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  shackles  were 
removed  from  fifty-five  lunatics.  An  unexpected 
improvement  followed  from  a  course  previously 
regarded  as  impracticable  and  even  fatal.  The 
furious  madmen,  who  monthly  destroyed  hun- 
dreds of  utensils,  renounced  their  habits  of  vio- 
lence; others,  who  tore  their  clothes,  and  rioted 
in  filth  and  nudity,  became  clean  and  decent; 
tranquillity  and  harmony  succeeded  to  tumult 
and  disorder,  and  over  the  whole  establishment 
order  and  good  feeling  reigned. — Advocate  of 
Peace. 


ADDRESS, 

Delivered  before  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  Delaware  Co., 
at  ilarple  Hall,  May  20th,  1859,  hij  Professor  Thomas 
Chase,  A.  M.,  of  Haverford  College. 

(Continued  from  page  694.) 

I  say,  then,  the  teacher  must  be  a  student, 
and  a  student  all  his  life.  Like  the  old  Greek 
philosopher,  he  must  say,  "  I  grow  old  always 
learning  something  new."  Do  you  teach  geog- 
raphy ?  Then  every  good  book  of  travels  and 
topography — every  treatise  on  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  earth,  becomes,  not  only  profita- 
ble and  interesting  reading,  but  reading  which 
you  are  bound  to  undertake  and  carry  on,  so  far 
as  the  opportunity  of  it  lies  within  your  power. 
And  what  an  attractive  field  of  study  is  here  pre- 
sented, in  such  works  as  those  of  Humboldt, 
Ritter  and  Guyot,  the  histories  of  exploring  ex- 
peditions, and  the  narratives  of  the  most  scientific 
travellers  !  You  should  go  to  your  class  every 
day  chock-full  of  your  subject.  To  the  few  bar- 
ren sentences  which  the  text-book  gives  in  re- 
gard to  the  country  forming  the  lesson  of  the 
day — which  it  is  your  first  duty  to  see  that  your 
scholars  have  learned,  and  learned  not  by  rote, 
but  understandingly — you  must  add  interesting 
particulars  and  details — you  must  make  the  dry 
bones  live — you  must  hold  up  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  physical  conformation  of  that  country — you 
must  point  out  its  precise  position  on  the  globe 
with  reference  to  other  important  countries  and  to 
our  own — you  must  make  your  scholars  point  to 
it  from  the  floor  on  which  they  stand,  and  tell 
how  many  miles  they  must  travel,  and  over  what 
lands  and  seas,  to  reach  it — you  must  character- 
ize its  monuments  and  its  works  of  art,  its  in- 
dustry, its  institutions,  its  people  ;  and  relate, 
from  the  stores  of  your  own  knowledge,  some 
striking  fact  or  anecdote,  which  shall  fasten  it- 
self on  the  susceptible  memory  of  childhood, 
and  make  the  hour  of  recitation  an  hour  of  de- 
light. Illustrations  should  be  drawn  from  your 
own  neighborhood — from  the  personal  know- 
ledge of  your  pupils.  Professor  Agassiz  says, 
in  an  address  recently  delivered  in  an  educa- 
tional meeting  in  Boston,  that  when  connected 
with  the  college  in  Neuchatel,  he  took  some 
children  (the  eldest  not  above  six  years  old)  to  a 
hill  above  the  city,  and  there  showed  them  the 
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magnificent  peaks  of  the  Alps,  and  told  them  the 
names  of  those  mountains,  and  of  the  beautiful 
lakes  opposite.  He  then  showed  them  the  same 
thing  on  a  raised  map,  and  they  immediately 
recognized  the  localities,  and  were  soon  able  to 
point  them  out  on  an  ordinary  map,  and  under- 
stand how  the  physical  features  of  our  globe  are 
represented  on  paper.  From  that  da_y  geography 
was  no  longer  a  dry  study,  but  entered  upon 
with  interest  and  delight.  We  have  not  here  so 
sublime  a  theatre  of  nature  for  the  performance 
as  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  the  blue  lakes  and  the 
sparkling  rivers  of  Switzerland  ;  but  every  town- 
ship in  our  county  has  its  hills,  its  vales,  its 
ponds,  its  streams — many  a  one  wide  views  of 
diversified  scenery,  and  glimpses  of  our  broad, 
majestic  river,  sweeping  calmly  to  the  sea — fur- 
nishing the  opportunity  for  such  instruction  if 
we  will  but  avail  ourselves  of  it.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  well  for  teachers  to  take  their  classes 
out  occasionally  in  the  open  air,  amid  such 
scenes,  and  illustrate  the  subject  they  are  teach- 
ing from  the  natural  objects  directly  around 
them.  This  would  be  no  ill  use  even  of  some  of 
the  regular  hours  of  school  time  ;  but  without 
encroaching  upon  these,  both  scholars  and  teach- 
ers would  find  such  excursions  one  of  the  most 
pleasant — and  certainly  one  of  the  most  profita- 
ble— methods  in  which  to  spend  a  few  hours  of 
the  holidays.  But  without  leaving  the  school 
room,  we  can  take  our  scholars  in  imagination 
to  the  summit  of  some  neighboring  hill — we  can 
appeal  to  their  memories,  and  make  them  recall 
the  scene  there  presented — and  then,  by  the 
vivid  picture  thus  raised  before  the  eye  of  their 
minds,  illustrate  the  science  we  are  teaching. 
When  you  speak  of  the  Tiber  or  the  Thames, 
apply  the  Schuylkill,  or  some  other  river  with 
which  your  pupils  are  familiar,  as  a  measure  of 
comparison  likely  to  aid  you  in  presenting  a 
vivid  idea  to  their  minds;  when  of  the  Ilyssus 
and  Cephissus,  compare  them  with  the  little 
brook  which  runs  beside  your  door.  By  living 
illustration,  by  presenting  knowledge  in  picture, 
in  tangible  shape,  you  can  make  geography,  and 
every  other  science,  fascinating ;  every  pupil's 
eye  will  beam  with  interest  and  delight,  and  the 
teacher  will  reap  that  most  pleasing  reward  of 
his  labors,  the  smile  of  intelligence  on  youthful 
faces. 

So  in  Natural  Philosophy.  Go  in  furnished 
with  illustrations  from  the  field,  the  work-shop, 
the  common  avocations  of  the  household.  Illus- 
trate every  principle  by  familiar  instances,  and 
make  the  pupils  see  that  the  facts  and  principles 
they  are  studying  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
processes  in  the  common  avocations  of  life,  and 
will  help  them  in  understanding  and  using  the 
ordinary  forces  of  nature  and  appliances  of  art. 

So  in  the  various  departments  of  Natural  His- 
tory— a  class  of  studies  to  which  due  importance 
has  not  yet  been  assigned  in  our  schools,  but 
which,  as  the  signs  of  the  times  point  clearly,  is  des- 


tined to  receive  a  much  larger  share  of  attention  in 
future.  Zoology,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany, 
should  all  be  illustrated  from  the  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  teacher,  and  from  familiar  objects 
within  the  reach  of  all  his  scholars  Professor 
Agassiz  says  that,  being  requested  to  address 
some  Teachers'  Institute  in  Massachusetts,  he 
went  out,  on  one  occasion,  into  the  fields,  and 
collected  several  hundred  grasshoppers,  brought 
them  into  the  hall,  and  gave  each  of  his  auditors 
one  of  them.  At  first  they  all  laughed  at  the 
novelty  of  the  thing ;  but,  as  he  proceeded  to 
describe  the  animal,  call  their  attention  to  its 
structure,  and  teach  them  to  observe  many  things 
in  its  organization  which  they  could  not  see, 
until  he  had  shown  them  Jiow  to  see,  he  soon 
found  them  all  engrossed  in  the  subject — every 
eye  was  fixed,  no  longer  upon  him,  but  on  the 
insect.  Do  you  not  know  that  one  might  go 
througli  a  whole  treatise  on  Zoology,  and  not 
learn  so  much  as  from  the  thorough,  accurate 
examination  of  one  single  insect  ?  How  many 
boys  and  girls  are  there  in  our  schools  who  can 
characterize  accurately  the  Geology  of  their  own 
neighborhood — name  the  trees  which  grow  in-its 
forests,  and  tell  the  value  and  the  uses  of  their 
wood — describe  their  own  birds,  insects  and  wild 
animals  of  every  kind — the  soils  of  the  farms 
around  them,  the  crops  for  which  they  are  adapt- 
ed, the  right  methods  of  tilling  and  manuring 
them — or  explain  the  various  processes  in  the 
building  of  ships  or  houses,  and  our  ordinary 
manufactures  and  mechanical  arts  ?  Yet  all 
these  things  are  as  important  as  any  facts  that 
I  are  taught,  and  they  all  can  be  taught  without 
text-books,  by  familiar,  oral  instruction.  Now 
consider,  not  only  how  much  scholars  would  gain 
from  such  instruction,  but  how  much  the  teach- 
ers themselves  would  gain  from  the  studies  and 
investigations  which  they  would  find  necessary 
in  order  to  fit  themselves  to  impart  it.  The 
field  of  improvement  thus  laid  open  before  the 
teacher  of  a  common  district  school  is  boundless. 
Wherever  he  goes,  some  new  book  of  instruc- 
tion is  opened  before  him.  He  passes  the  farmer 
in  the  field,  and  gathers  lessons  of  agricultural 
science.  The  flowers  that  bloom  beside  hispath, 
the  pebbles  on  which  he  treads,  the  whole  con- 
formation of  the  ground  around  him,  the  stone- 
walls and  the  railway  excavations — inexhaustible 
quarries  of  geological  and  mineralogical  informa- 
tion— the  birds  that  sing  overhead,  the  butter- 
flies that  flutter  in  the  air — these,  and  the  written 
woi  ks  of  the  great  masters  of  science  which  he 
will  buy  or  borrow — (and  men  like  to  lend  books 
to  those  who  will  appreciate  them) — present  a 
field  of  delightful  study  which  he  could  uot  ex- 
haust in  the  life-time  of  a  Methusaleh. 

And  not  only  is  this  true  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences, it  is  so  also  with  all  the  others.  Do  you 
teach  grammar?  Then  read  Lowth and  Murray 
among  the  oWer  authorities,  and  Latham,  and 
Brown's  "  grammar  of  grammars"-  among  the 
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new.  Above  all,  study  our  best  authors,  and 
carefully  note  their  usage,  which  is  itself  the 
sovereign  law  of  technical  grammar :  thus  only 
can  you  become  grammarians  yourselves;  and 
you  will  fiod  among  your  pupils  that  the  boy  or 
girl  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
educated  people  and  the  reading  of  good  books, 
is  a  better  grammarian  without  studying  a  single 
lesson,  than  others  who  have  learned  the  whole  of 
Murray  or  Brown  by  heart.  Accustom  yourself, 
further,  to  regard  grammar  not  as  a  mere  formal 
collection  of  rules  and.  paradigms,  but  as  a  philo- 
sophical science,  dealing  with  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  intellectual  phenomena,  and  throwing  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  great  laws  of  thought. 
The  study  of  other  languages  will  be  useful  as 
giving  both  breadth  and  distinctness  to  your  con- 
ception of  the  universal  principles  of  grammar. 
I  need  not  remind  any  teachers  who  have  read 
Dean  Trench's  invaluable  work  on  the  subject, 
how  interesting  and  instructive  is  the  history  of 
the  derivations  and  meanings  of  words.  For 
ordinary  etymology,  Pennsylvanians  can  boast  of 
one  of  the  best  class-books  every  published,  in 
the  admirable  treatise  of  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas. 

Do  you  teach  History  ?  Then  you  have  es- 
pecial need  of  the  study  of  the  great  standard 
authorities,  as  well  as  of  the  minuter  chroniclers 
of  events  and  manners,  to  fill  up  the  paltry 
sketch  which  is  all  that  our  little  school  books 
can  furnisk,  and  give  a  finished  picture  of  the 
times. 

Arithmetic  ?  However  excellent  your  text- 
book, consult  as  many  others  as  possible  ;  com- 
pare rules  and  methods ;  and  hesitate  not  to  use 
your  own  ingenuity  in  devising  others  better 
than  all.  Give  your  pupils  original  problems. 
Put  to  them  practical  questions,  such  as  will  be 
likely  to  arise  in  their  own  lives  and  business; 
and  give  your  most  advanced  pupils  the  mo  t 
difficult  and  interesting  y  roblems  you  can  find  or 
invent.  And  by  the  way,  Arithmetic,  humble 
as  it  may  seem,  is  really  one  of  the  very  highest 
departments  of  mathematics,  and  affords  some 
of  the  best  tests  of  mathematical  talent.  Desti- 
tute of  the  machinery  of  algebra  and  the  calcu 
lus,  it  tests  directly  the  native  powers  of  analysis 
and  calls  them  into  the  most  healthy  activity. 

Instruction  in  Reading  should  occupy  a  large 
space  in  the  programme  of  our  schools,  and  im- 
parting it  may  be  particularly  beneficial  to  the 
teacher.  Pieces  of  high  literary  merit  should 
be  selected  for  this  exercise;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  school  committees  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
this  point  in  the  choice  of  text-books.  I  fear 
we  have  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  general  dis- 
carding of  those  good  old  books,  the  "  English 
Reader"  and  its  "  Sequel."  They  were  of  great 
use  to  the  former  generation,  who  in  early  youth 
were  by  their  means  made  famiruir  with  some  of 
the  choicest  gems  of  English  composition,  their 
tastes  properly  directed  and  refined,  and  a  store 
of  pleasant  images,  good  thoughts,  and  good  ex- 


pressions laid  up  in  their  memories.  Fortunate- 
ly for  the  teacher,  a  noble  piece  of  composition, 
whether  prose  or  poetiy,  will  bear  a  hundred 
readings ;  the  more  you  study  it,  the  more  fa- 
miliar you  grow  with  it,  the  more  beauties  you 
discover ;  so  that  carrying  successive  classes 
through  some  good  collection  of  gems  of  litera- 
ture afibrds  the  instructor  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring that  familiarity  with  a  few  masterpieces 
which  is  best  calculated  to  improve  the  taste  and 
develop  and  heighten  the  perception  of  literary 
beauty. .  This  perception  properly  cultivated, 
the  teacher  cannot  fail  to  extend  his  study  of 
the  literature  of  our  language — the  richest  of 
all  literatures,  unless  we  except  the  ancient 
Greek — as  widely  as  possible.  And  the  more 
quick  and  delicate  his  taste  has  become  by  this 
extensive  study,  the  better  qualified  is  he  to  give 
the  right  expression  in  his  reading,  and  hence 
to  teach  that  important  art.  It  would  be  well  if, 
for  some  of  the  older  scholars  of  our  schools, 
literature  were  made  more  directly  a  study.  The 
pupils  would  derive  the  highest  advantages,  as 
well  as  the  teachers  great  pleasure,  from  the  in- 
troduction of  such  books  as  Milton's  Comus, 
Goldsmith's  Traveller  and  Deserted  Village, 
(both  of  which,  by  the  way,  are  given  in  Mur- 
ray's Sequel,)  Cowper's  Task,  Campbell's  Plea- 
sures of  Hope,  or  selections  from  Pope's  trans- 
lations of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Paradise  Lost, 
or  the  works  of  sucK  authors  as  Thompson, 
Akenside,  Beattie,  Young,  Gray,  and  Wordsworth. 
Entire  works  of  our  best  prose  writers,  as  well  as 
our  poets,  might  be  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Cleveland's  Compendium  gives  interest- 
ing sketches  of  the  history  of  English  literature, 
together  with  good  selections  for  reading,  and 
could  be  used  with  advantage  by  the  higher 
classes.  The  older  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools 
are  perhaps  as  well  fitted  now  as  they  will  beat  any 
period  of  their  lives  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  literary  composition,  especially  if 
aided  by  an  accomplished  teacher.  It  is  indeed 
a  delightful  task  to  point  out  to  them  these  beau- 
ties. Let  the  pupil  be  led  to  analyze  carefully 
the  difl'erent  sentences — to  dwell  on  the  various 
rhetorical  charms  and  graces  of  the  author — to 
study  the  explanation  of  the  historical  and  other 
references;  and  the  full  understanding  and  full 
appreciation  of  one  finished  production  of  genius 
thus  gained,  the  complete  familiarity  with  it, 
will  go  far  to  mature  his  taste  and  fit  him  fortlie 
ready  appreciation  of  similar  works.  I  have 
said  that  one  of  the  chief  disadvantages  of  the 
teacher's  office  is  his  association  with  inferior 
minds;  but  in  some  respects  the  minds  of  youth 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  mature  men,  and  in 
the  quick  perception  of  the  graces  of  composi- 
tion there  is  sometimes  a  freshness  and  vivacity 
about  the  youthful  mind  which  advancing  years 
wear  off  rather  than  strengthen.  It  is  whole- 
some to  be  in  communion  with  intelligent  youth 
— to  excite  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and 
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warm  and  inspire  our  own  from  the  contagion  of 
theirs. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


From  the  Massachusetts  Spy. 
THE  DUMB  SPEAKING  AND  THE  DEAF  HEARING. 

Edward  Gould  BufFum  gives  the  following 
interesting  description  of  a  visit  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute  in  Paris  : — 

Pakis,  March  29,  1859. 

Somewhat  tired  with  the  routine  through 
which  all  strangers  in  Paris  pass,  I  strayed  aside 
from  the  ordinary  path  which  they  usually  take, 
and  yesterday  paid  a  visit  to  the  "Institution 
des  Sourds-Muets" — the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum of  Paris.  I  witnessed  there  some  very 
wonderful  examples  of  the  results  of  patient 
labor  in  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak  and  hear. 
The  guide  showed  us  into  a  room  where  a  teach- 
er, surrounded  by  thirty  or  forty  boys,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years,  was  writing 
some  grammatical  exercises  on  the  black  board. 
As  soon  as  we  entered  the  room,  the  teacher,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age, 
descended  from  the  bench  on  which  he  stood, 
and  coming  up  to  me  addressed  me  with  some 
words  of  welcome,  saying  that  he  was  always 
glad  to  receive  visitors,  and  that  he  would  exhibit 
to  me  some  specimens  of  the  proficiency  to  which 
his  pupils  had  attained  in  speaking,  although 
they  were  all  born  deaf.  I  noticed  a  peculiar 
"  clipping"  of  some  of  the  words,  and  a  harsh 
guttural  sound  which  he  gave  to  others,  but  sup- 
posed the  teacher  to  be  a  German,  and  after 
thanking  him  for  his  proffered  kindness,  he 
called  up  a  bright,  intelligent  looking  little  fel- 
low. The  boy  looked  closely  at  the  teacher's  lips 
while  the  latter  told  him  to  bid  us  good  day. 
The  boy  immediately  spoke  to  me,  enunciating 
his  words  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  with  very 
correct  accentuation,  and  said  : 

"How  do  you  do,  sir  ?" 

I  replied,  and  the  teacher  requested  me  to  ask 
the  boy  a  question.  I  did  so,  merely  moving 
the  organs  of  speech  without  uttering  any  sound, 
and  asking  with  my  lips  how  old  he  was  ? 

He  instantly  replied  "  thirteen  years  and  a 
half!" 

Upon  being  told  by  the  teacher,  he  asked  me 
"  where  did  you  come  from  ?" 

I  replied  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  from 
America. 

The  boy  repeated  "America,"  and  then  taking 
a  piece  of  chalk  wrote  upon  the  black-board  : 

"  You  have  come  from  a  great  distance,  and 
must  have  seen  a  great  many  savages  who  were 
very  wicked." 

During  all  this  time  J  had  been  conversing 
with  the  teacher,  he  giving  me  information  about 
his  pupils,  and  requesting  me  to  question  them, 
without  ever  having  a  suspicion  that  I  was  talk- 
ng  to  a  deaf  man  and  listened  to  a  dumb  man, 


and  should  have  remained  in  this  state  of  igno- 
rance, had  not  the  guide,  after  he  had  permitted 
me  to  enjoy  my  error  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
informed  me  that  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the 
pupils,  had  been  born  deaf,  and,  until  within 
the  last  five  years,  had  never  spoken  a  word. 

Two  of  the  boys  stood  upon  the  platform,  at 
the  teacher's  suggestion,  and  held  a  conversation 
with  each  other,  and  then  each  wrote  sentences 
upon  the  board  and  read  them  in  a  loud  and  dis- 
tinct voice.  Another  boy  was  called  up  and 
handed  a  book,  which  I  opened  for  him  at  ran- 
dom, and  from  which  he  read  two  or  three  pages, 
rapidly,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and  with 
a  really  musical  voice. 

The  pupils,  of  course,  receive  the  idea  intend- 
ed to  be  conveyed  to  them  through  the  formation 
of  the  lips,  and  once  or  twice,  when  the  teacher 
was  speaking  to  them,  they  made  a  motion  signify- 
ing that  they  did  not  fully  understand  him,  and 
once  one  of  them  drew  him  to  the  window,  where 
the  light  played  fully  upon  his  lips  while  he  was 
uttering  quite  a  long  sentence.  Of  course  they 
can  have  no  idea  what  sound  is,  and  the  only 
difierence  I  noticed  between  their  utterances  and 
those  of  other  children  was  that  the  modulations 
were  not  always  correct,  and  some  of  them  kept 
the  voice  at  the  same  pitch  while  reading  or 
speaking  an  entire  sentence.  But  so  perfectly 
can  they  interpret  the  movement  of  the  lips,  that 
when  placed  so  that  they  could  only  see  the  side 
of  the  teacher's  mouth,  they  understood  him  evi- 
dently as  well  as  when  looking  directly  at  his 
lips.  So  perfect,  indeed,  was  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion, that  had  I  dropped  in  accidentally  without 
knowing  where  I  was  going,  the  last  place  I  ever 
should  have  suspected  my.self  to  be  in  would 
have  been  among  deaf  and  dumb  children. 

It  was  in  this  room  alono,  I  learned  from  the 
teacher,  that  spoken  language  was  employed,  and 
here  no  signs  were  used,  the  children  being 
taught  their  lessons  either  by  speech  or  writing, 
and  the  smartest  and  most  capable  children  are 
placed  here.  I  remained  there  an  hour,  and  a 
crowd  of  strange,  suggestive  thoughts  came  over 
me  as  I  left.  When,  after  such  an  exhibition  as 
I  had  witnessed,  could  bounds  be  put  to  the 
result  of  patient  labor  ;  where  can  be  placed  the 
limits  of  possibility  ?  I  doubt  whether  the  good 
Abbe  L'Epee,  who  founded  the  institution,  ever 
dreamed  that  in  so  short  a  time  the  truth  of  the 
text  from  St.  Mark,  which  is  inscribed  over  the 
chapel,  "  II  a  bien  fait  toutes  choses.  II  a  fait 
entendre  les  sourds  et  parler  les  muets,"  would 
have  been  so  literally  verified  as  I  had  seen  it 
during  my  visit. 


I  have  often  wondered  at  the  unaccountable- 
ness  of  man  in  this,  among  other  things  ;  that 
though  he  loves  changes  so  well,  he  should  care 
so  little  to  hear  or  think  of  his  last,  great,  and, 
I  if  he  pleases,  his  best,  change — Penn. 
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FORBEAR. 

ForLear,  whene'er  an  unjust  taunt, 

Shall  quickly  flash  thine  eye, 
And  flush  thy  cheek  with  swift  desire, 

To  give  some  sharp  reply. 

Forbear,  wrath  only  kindles  wrath. 

And  stirs  up  passion's  fire  ; 
While  answering  softly,  mildlyj  tends 

To  check  the  bitterest  ire. 

Forbear,  though  some  well-meaning  friend, 

Perchance  with  good  intent. 
Should  roughly  crush  some  sanguine  hope, 

Or  brilliant  plan  prevent. 

Forbear,  their  wisdom  may  be  far 

Superior  to  thine  own  ; 
They  may  have  built  such  castles,  too, 

And  seen  them  overthrown. 

Forbear,  when  sickness  claims  thy  care. 
And  murmuring  accents  prove 

Breathing  complaining,  fretful  tones, 
f*ad  trials  to  thy  love. 

Forbear,  thou  mayest  not  know  how  keen 

The  pain  which  seeks  to  find 
Relief  in  feverish  words,  and  yet 

Means  not  to  be  unkind. 

Forbear,  when  childhood's  noisy  mirth 

Distracts  thy  throbbing  brain  ; 
Which,  pressed  with  many  anxious  cares. 

Seems  bursting  with  its  pain. 

Forbear — 0  do  not  wound  their  hearts. 

Because  thine  is  oppressed, 
By  careless  or  impatient  tones. 

When  they  would  be  caressed. 

Forbear,  I  know  'twill  cause  a  pang, 

And  many  a  fervent  prayer. 
And  mighty  efibrts,  ere  thou  learn 

In  all  things  to  forbear. 


SUMMARY    OF  NEWS. 

FoREiGJi  Lntelligexce. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  29th 
ult.  have  been  received.  Another  terrible  battle, 
lasting  16  hours,  was  fought  on  the  24th,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mincio,  near  Solferino.  The  entire 
Austrian  force  now  in  that  quarter  is  said  to  have 
been  engaged,  extending  over  a  line  of  fifteen  miles. 
The  Austrians  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  the 
French,  but  were  repulsed  and  compelled  to  retire 
again  to  the  left  bank.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
heavy  ;  it  was  vaguely.reported  at  35,000  to  the  Aus- 
trians and  12,000  to  the  Freucli,  while  that  of  the 
Sardinians  was  not  stated.  The  French  took  6,000 
prisoners  and  3  J  cannon.  They  crossed  the  Mincio 
a  few  days  later,  without  serious  resistance.  The 
Austrians  were  preparing  for  another  battle,  which 
would  doubtless  take  place,  if  the  French  continued 
to  advance.  Gen.  Hess,  a  veteran  72  years  old,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  strategist  in  the 
Austrian  service,  had  been  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  instead  of  Gen.  Schlick  ;  and  an  additional 
force  of  175,000  men  from  the  Austrian  reserves,  who 
are  considered  the  flower  of  the  iirmy,  was  on  the 
way  to  Italy.  Large  reinforcements  were  also  leav- 
ing France  and  Algeria  to  join  the  Frencli  army,  and 
it  was  stated  that  preparations  were  in  progress  for 
raising,  within  two  montlis,  an  army  of  450,000  m«n. 
An  attack  on  Venice  was  expected  to  be  made  by  the 
French  about  the  28th  ult.  TDe  Aui-trians  had  sunk 
several  vessels  in  the  port  of  Malamocco,  about  five 
miles  from  Venice,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  tlie 


French  squadron.  Prince  Napoleon  had  arrived  -at 
Parma.  * 

It  was  reported  that  the  Austrian  Emperor  would 
soon  have  an  interview  with  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Prussia,  probably  to  endeavor  io  obtain  the  aid  of 
that  Power  in  the  war.  Prussia  had  proposed  to  the 
Federal  Diet  to  place  an  army  of  observation  on  the 
Rhine,  under  the  superior  orders  of  Bavaria.  The 
Diet  referred  the  proposal  to  the  Military  Committee. 

Perugia,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  Papal  States, 
which  had  declared  in  favor  of  Italian  independence, 
was  attacked  by  the  Swiss  troops  whom  the  Pope  had 
sent  thither,  and  after  a  conflict  outside  the  to.wn,  it 
was  entered  by  them,  and  the  combat  continued  for 
two  hours  in  the  streets,  women  and  defenceless  per- 
sons, as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  fight,  being 
killed  by  the  soldiers.  At  Rome  a  crowd  assembled 
before  the  French  garrison  and  manifested  a  purpose 
of  raising  the  tricolored  flag  and  proclaiming  the 
King  of  Sardinia  as  Dictator,  but  the  French  com- 
mander prevented  them  from  doing  so.  Ferrara, 
Ancona  and  other  towns,  have  been  regained  for  the 
Pope  by  his  troops. 

Latbb. — The  Canada  brings  news  to  the  2d  inst.  No 
fighting  had  occurred  since  the  battle  of  Solferino. 
The  allied  troops  continued  to  cross  the  Mincio  with- 
out molestation  from  the  Austrians.  The  Sardinians 
had  invested  Peschiera,  their  lines  extending  from 
Lake  Garda  to  the  Mincio.  The  new  English  Minis- 
try had  announced  that  it  would  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality.  Richard  Cobden  had  declined  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet. 

India. — The  native  insurrection  being  mainly  sub- 
dued, difliculties  have  now  arisen  between  the  Eu- 
ropean troops  and  the  government.  It  appears  that 
some  of  the  men  formerly  in  the  East  Ind'a  Com- 
pany's army  objected  to  being  transferred  to  the 
Queen's  service  without  their  consent,  and  claimed 
a  fresh  bounty  as  if  newly  enlisted.  Lord  Clyde,  the 
commander-in-chief,  promised  to  present  their  com- 
plaints to  the  Indian  government,  but  required  them 
meanwhile  to  submit  to  discipline.  The  men  con- 
sented to  wait  the  decision  of  the  authorities  ;  but 
the  Governor  General,  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  decided  against  the  claims  of  the 
soldiers,  and  was  supported  by  the  home  govern- 
ment. Some  regiments  thereux>on  broke  out  into 
mutiny,  though  they  appear  to  have  used  no  vio- 
lence ;  and  though  h  part  of  them  were  induced  to 
return  to  obedience,  the  difficulty  was  not  settled  at 
the  last  accounts. 

Great  Britain. — The  elections  for  members  of 
Parliament  to  fill  the  seats  vacated  by  members  of 
tJie  new  ministry,  were  generally  resulting  in  favor 
of  the  government  candidates. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  in  issuing  pro- 
posals for  subscriptions  to  the  new  stock,  pledge 
themselves  to  enter  into  no  contract,  without  seek- 
ing the  advice  of  the  highest  scientific  and  practical 
authorities  of  England  and  America.  The  first  ope- 
rations are  to  be  to  endeavor  to  raise  the  old  cable. 

A  new  telegraphic  cable,  containing  six  conducting 
wires,  has  been  successfully  laid  between  Folkestone 
and  Boulogne.  It  is  the  largest  and  strongest  cable 
ever  made,  weighing  ten  tons  per  mile. 

West  Indies. — The  Consuls  of  several  European 
governments  at  St.  Domingo  have  suspended  all  offi- 
cial relations  with  the  government  of  the  Dominican 
republic,  and  some  of  them  have  left  ihe  island.  The 
reason  given  is  the  conduct  of  the  government  in 
calling  in  the  paper  money  issued  by  tlie  previous 
administration,  redeeming  it  at  a  merely  nominal 
value  in  new  notes,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  foreign 
merchants.  The  Consuls  protested  in  vain  against 
this  step,  and  therefore  broke  Off  all  connection  with 
tJie  government.  ^ 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  NEW  ENG- 
LAND YEARLY  MEETING,  1859. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  New 
England,  held  on  Rhode  I.sland,  commencing 
with  public  meetings  for  worship  at  Newport  and 
l-ortsmouth,  on  First-day,  the  12th,  and  fur 
discipline,  at  Newport,  on  Second-day  morning, 
the  13th  of  Sixth  month,  1859  :— 

By  the  Reports  received  from  our  Quarterly 
]\Ieetings,  it  appears  that  the  following  Friends 
have  been  appointed  representatives  to  this  meet- 
ing, [names  omitted]  whose  names  being  called, 
they  were  all  present  except  two,  for  whose  ab- 
sence bodily  indisposition  was  assigned  as  the 
cause. 

[The  Minutes  notice  the  attendance  of  Robert 
and  Sarah  Lindsey  from  England,  and  Thomas 
Frazior,  Joel  Bean  and  Mary  T.  Meader,  from 
Iowa.] 

The  London  printed  Epistle  for  the  year  1858 
has  been  read,  and  is  very  acceptable  to  this 
meeting;  and  we  appoint  our  friends,  William 
A.  Robinson  and  Samuel  Boyce,  to  attend  to  the 
distribution  of  a  reprint  of  3,500  copies  among 
our  .subordinate  meetings  ;  and  we  commend  to 
our  members,  individually,  the  practical,  seasona- 
ble counsel  and  salutary  suggestions  contained 
therein. 

We  have  been  again  cheered  and  comforted 
at  this  time,  by  the  receipt  of  salutations  in  the 
love  of  the  Grospel,  from  our  dear  brethren  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  London,  Ireland,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Western,  and  we  appoint  the  following  Friends 
to  prepwe,  as  way  opens  for  it,  and  present  to  a 


future  sitting,  essays  of  communications  to  these 
several  Iff  early  Meetings,  expressive  of  our  con- 
tinued love  and  Christian  fellowship,  [names 
omitted.]  ****** 

Afternoon. — John  Meader,  on  behalf  of  the 
representatives,  informed  the  meeting  that  they 
had  conferred  together,  and  were  united  in  pro- 
posing Samuel  Boyd  Tobey,  for  Clerk,  and  Ste- 
phen A.  Chase,  for  Assistant  Clerk ;  which 
nominations  being  approved,  they  are  appointed 
to  those  stations  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  records  of  this  meeting  for  the  last  year 
were  now  laid  before  us,  and  read. 

This  meeting  being  informed  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  that  a-  Minister  belonging  to  this 
meeting  has  a  concern  to  pay  a  religious  visit  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  country — the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia— and  that  he  is  desirous  of  laying  this 
concern  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  in  order  that  so  important  an  engage- 
ment may  receive  the  most  careful  and  weighty 
deliberation  of  the  Church,  this  meeting  is  united 
in  requesting  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  to  receive  any  communication  in  re- 
lation to  his  concern,  which  the  Friend  may  see 
fit  to  make ;  and  to  act  officially  thereon  in  the 
same  manner  provided  for  by  Discipline  "  when 
the  concern  extends  to  Europe,  or  beyond  sea." 

The  portion  of  our  Discipline,  in  relation  to 
the  official  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Church,  in 
liberating  Ministers  for  religious  service,  has 
claimed  the  consideration  of  this  meeting — and 
we  are  united  in  requesting  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings deliberately  and  solidly  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  report  their  judgment  thereon  to 
this  meeting,  next  year. 

The  Committee  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
Boarding  School  presented  their  annual  report, 
as  follows — which  is  satisfactory  to  this  meeting ; 
and  the  Friends  now  under  appointment  are  con- 
tinued to  constitute  a  Committee  on  the  part  of 
this  meeting,  for  the  ensuing  year — to  report  to 
our  next  meeting. 

"to  the  TBA.RLT  MEETING. 

The  Committee  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
Boarding  School  at  Providence  have  given  their 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  appointment. 
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For  the  summer  term  of  the  School  there 
were  admitted  one  hundred  and  seven  scholars, 
of  whom  fifty-nine  were  males,  and  forty-eight 
were  females,  and  for  the  winter  term,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  of  whom  eighty-three  were 
males,  and  sixty-eight  were  females.  All  of 
these,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  leaving  on  account 
of  ill  health  and  other  causes,  have  been  in  at- 
tendance through  the  terms.  So  that  with  these 
few  exceptions  instruction  has  been  furnished  in 
the  School,  equal  to  one  term  each,  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  scholars. 

This  iastructioa  we  believe  to  have  been  effi- 
cient in  the  several  branches  taught,  and  im- 
parted in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  scholars 
and  satisfactory  to  the  Committee, 

The  deportment  of  the  pupils  generally,  we 
are  thankful  in  being  able  to  say,  has  been  order- 
ly, and  their  attention  to,  and  improvement  in 
their  studies,  commendable. 

Meetings  for  worship  have  been  held  as  here- 
tofore, in  the  school  house,  on  First-day  morn- 
ings. They  have  been  attended,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, by  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
often  by  other  concerned  Friends,  and  they  have 
generally  proved  seasons  of  much  interest  and 
solemnity. 

Instruction  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
scholars  a  knowledge  of  the  invaluable  contents 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  formed  part  of  the 
regular  exercises  of  the  school,  and  a  concern 
has  been  manifested  that  the  tender  minds  of 
the  children  should  be  nurtured  in  that  way 
which  will  best  secure  their  future,  in  a  course 
of  virtue  and  uprightness,  consistently  with  the 
profession  of  Friends.  Harmony  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  family,  and  a  kindly  feeling  and 
desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  school 
have  prevailed. 

We  have  had  during  the  year,  the  valuaWe 
services  of  Joseph  Cartland,  and  his  wife  Ger- 
trude W.  Cartland,  who  have  acceptably  filled 
the  stations  of  Principals  of  the  school  under 
the  arrangement  made  with  them  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

They  were  assisted  by  John  F.  Eowell,  Ke- 
becca  D.  Wing  and  Mary  S.  Harris,  as  teachers 
of  the  English  branches  ;  by  Franklin  E.  Paige, 
as  teacher  of  Mathematics  ;  by  D.  Dana  Patten, 
as  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  ;  by  Alphonse 
Renaud,  as  teacher  of  French  and  German.  Mary 
E.  Potter  has  been  teacher  of  Drawing,  and 
Caroline  II.  Pinkham  of  Needlework,  and 
Samuel  T.  Satterthwaite,  as  teacher  of  the  Eng- 
glish  branches  was  employed  in  addition  in  the 
winter  term. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  two  female 
scholars,  having  completed  the  full  course  of 
study,  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  school, 
were  presented  with  duly  avithcnticated  certifi- 
cates or  diplomas  of  scholarsliip,  heretofore  agreed 
to  be  given  in  such  cases. 

A  valuable  addition  has  been  made  to  the 


I  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  School,  in 
the  erection,  on  the  grounds  on  the  western  side 
of  the  school  house,  of  a  building  for  the  purpose 
of  exercise;  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  ofiicers 
and  scholars  in  the  west  wing,  this  building 
has  been  furnished  with  a  valuable  apparatus  for 
such  exercise,  calculated  to  develope  and  strength- 
en the  bodily  powers  and  to  promote  health  ;  and 
this  building  and  apparatus  have  been  gladly 
occupied  by  the  male  scholars  to  their  evident 
advantage ;  similar  provision  having  heretofore 
been  made  for  the  girls'  school,  and  which  ha» 
been  much  improved  during  the  last  year. 

A  very  desirable  addition  to  the  library  at  tie 
school  has  also  been  made,  consisting  of  nearly 
five  hundred  volumes  of  works  of  standard  value, 
and  of  more  recent  publication  than  were  before 
there  j — thus  adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
collection,  without  cost  to  the  Institution.    *  * 

We  propose  that  the  terms  of  the  school  com- 
mence and  continue  as  last  year,  and  that  the 
charge  remain  the  same,  viz  :  ^-tO  per  term  for 
members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  |G0  for  mem- 
bers of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  where  one  or 
both  parents  are  members  of  our  religious  society, 
or  the  scholars  are  sent  at  the  own  proper  charge 
and  expense  of  such  members,  and  |ilOO  for  any 
others,  payable  in  advance.  That  $5  additional 
charge  be  made,  as  heretofore,  for  instruction 
either  in  the  Ancient  Languages,  in  French  or 
in  drawing.  Books  and  stationery  being  furnished 
at^  actual  cost. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, manner  and  times  of  admission  of  scholars, 
&c.,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  the  subordi- 
nate meetings  heretofore,  we  again  append  to 
this  report ;  and  we  desire  that  the  attention  of 
our  several  Monthly  Meetings  may  be  particular- 
ly called  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1855,  which  was  made  after  much  delibera- 
tion, and  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

*'  That  Monthly  Meetings  take  care,  by  com- 
mittees, that  suitable  inquiries  be  made  as  to 
the  fitness  of  scholars  proposing  to  enter  the 
school,  belonging  to  their  respective  meetings; 
and  to  such  as  said  committees  shall  approve,  to 
give  certificates,  which  certificates  shall  be  re- 
quired by  the  School  Committee,  in  order  for 
admission  " 

It  is  very  desirable  that  this  conclusion  of  the 
Yearly  JMeeting  should  be  strictly  complied  with, 
as  we  believe  the  best  interests  of  the  school  re- 
quire such  compliance. 

In  conclusion,  we  commend  the  Institution  to 
the  continued  care  and  concern  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 

School  Committee. 

Stephen  A.  Chase,  Clerk." 

Providence,  bth  mo.  \Qth,  1859. 

******* 

Third-day  moksing,  the  14th. 

The  meeting  convened,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
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ment ;  the  Representatives  present,  except  two. 
Under  a  precious  covering  of  solemnity,  the 
meeting  entered  upon  a  consideration  of  the  state 
of  Society,  by  reading  the  answers  to  the  Queries 
from  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings.  In  this 
engagement,  a  living  concern  was  evidenced, 
that  we  might  not  only  feel  that  these  searching 
queries  are  applicable  to  the  collective  body,  but 
to  each  individual ;  and  that  every  one  of  us 
might  bring  them  home  to  himself,  to  know  to 
what  extent  he  is  fulfilling  their  requirements. 

The  answer  to  the  first  query,  relating  to  the  all- 
importantpractical  duty  of  assembling  together  for 
the  purpose  of  worshipping  our  father  who  is  in 
Heaven,  manifests,  as  in  former  years,  that  there 
is  with  some  of  our  members  in  all  our  different 
meetings,  a  want  of  faithfulness  in  this  respect, 
and  very  feelingly  have  we  been  appealed  to,  to 
consider  the  nature  of  this  service,  under  a  re- 
membrance of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to 
God.  Do  we  realize  our  dependence  upon  Him  ? 
Do  we  constantly  bear  upon  our  hearts  the  un- 
questioned truth,  that  every  thing  we  enjoy  in 
this  present  life  comes  from  his  holy  hand '( 
That  we  can  command  for  ourselves  no  blessing 
— that  we  can  control  by  our  own  power  none  of 
his  dispensations  to  the  children  of  men.  Have 
we  faith  in  God  ?  Without  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  please  him.  We  must  believe  not  only  that 
that  he  is,  but  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  all  them 
that  diligently  seek  him.  Are  we  deterred  from 
attending  our  religious  meetings  because  we  are 
not  willing  to  leave  our  temporal  engagements 
during  the  little  portion  of  time  that  would  be 
occupied  in  this  service  ?  Do  we  not  believe 
that  the  omnipotent  one,  who  so  regards  all  his 
created  beings,  who  so  notices  them,  that  he  num- 
bers the  very  hairs  of  their  heads,  will  blesa  them 
even  in  temporal  things,  while  they  are  mani- 
festing their  allegiance  unto  him  by  assembling 
with  their  brethren  to  worship  him  ?  If  the  in 
junction  of  the  blessed  Saviour  is  observed,  to 
se^'ek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  righte- 
ousness thereof,  his  promise  will  surely  be  ful- 
filled, that  he  who  knoweth  we  have  need  of 
these  things,  will  grant  them  unto  us.  We  were 
instructively  cited  to  the  example  of  our  prede- 
cessors in  the  truth,  and  the  sacrifices  they  so 
cheerfully  made  in  order  to  the  performance, 
faithfully,  of  this  reljgious  duty,  and  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  that  rested  upon  them.  The  language 
of  encouragement  was  held  forth  to  those  who, 
under  such  discouragement,  are  engaged  to  be 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty — when  the 
number  who  meet  together  may  be  very  small. 
Be  not  disheartened  ;  be  not  turned  aside.  As 
thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.  How  pre- 
cious the  declaration  of  Christ,  "  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

A  want  of  love  and  unity  was  apparent  in  some 
of  our  meetings,  which  brought  this  meeting  into 
deep  exercise.    We  clearly  see  that  this  cannot 


exist,  if  our  hearts  are  right  towards  God.  God 
is  love,  and  they  that  dwell  in  God,  dwell  in 
love.  Vain  is  any  pretence  of  love  to  God,  whom 
we  have  not  seen,  if  we  love  not  our  brother 
whom  we  have  seen.  Our  adorable  Saviour 
taught  us  to  pray  unto  our  Heavenly  Father,  to 
forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us.  Do  we  not  feel,  individually, 
our  need  of  forgiveness  ?  Do  we  not  realize  that  we 
are  all  soon  to  stanibefore  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ  ?  Will  a  plea  be  availing  before  him, 
that  our  brother  offended  against  us,  in  justifica- 
tion of  our  want  of  love  for  him  ?  If  thy  brother 
ofi'end  against  thee,  go  tell  him  his  fault  between 
him  and  thee  alone.  Have  we  observed  the 
course  enjoined  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  ? 
Are  we  sure  there  is  no  root  of  bitterness  in  our 
own  hearts  ?  Are  our  hands  clean  in  the  sight 
of  God  'i  Let  each  individual  faithfully  examine 
himself,  and  know  how  it  stands  between  his 
own  soul  and  him  unto  whom  he  is  to  give  account. 

The  standard  of  truth  cannot  be  changed ;  it 
cannot  be  lowered  by  the  will  of  man  or  by  his 
views  of  expediency  ;  and  we  were  tenderly  and 
earnestly  exhorted  to  maintain  the  testimonies 
referred  to  in  the  third  query — not  as  matters  of 
formality,  but  as  the  fruits  of  the  principles  of 
truth — the  result  of  obedience  to  manifested 
duty  in  the  secret  of  the  heart.  Let  nothing  be 
esteemed  little  which  is  required  of  us  by  the 
Lord.  A  strict  attention  to  individual  scruples 
is  essential  to  individual  peace.  "  Whosoever 
doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  can- 
not be  my  disciple." 

Parents  have  a  deep  responsibility.  Are  they 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  their 
precious  children  ?  Do  they  exercise,  in  a  right 
spirit,  proper  parental  authority  ?  Are  they  en- 
gaged to  preserve  them  from  the  evils  that  sur- 
round them — from  the  world  that  lies  in  wicked- 
ness ?  Are  they  prepared  to  answer  the  solemn 
query.  Where  are  the  lambs  committed  to  thy 
charge  ? 

Having  proceeded  to  the  third  query,  inclu- 
sive, the  meeting  adjourned  to  •!  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  it  again  assembled  and  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  remaining  queries  and  answers  ; 
during  which  engagement  a  lively  concern  was 
expressed,  that  there  might  be  no  relaxation  in 
the  care  of  Friends,  individually,  faithfully  to 
maintain  the  important  testimonies  therein  re- 
ferred to. 

******* 
Adjourned  to  10  o'clock,  to-morrow  morning. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

Two  ministers  of  the  same  name  resided  in 
the  same  town,  one  a  Dissenter,  and  the  other 
a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  A  par- 
cel came  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  which  on 
inspection,  proved  to  be  for  the  Dissenter.  It 
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was  forwarded,  with  the  following  note  : — Sir: 
If  you  had  not  assun-.ed  a  title  [Reverend]]  to 
which  you  have  no  right,  this  mistake  would  not 
have  occurred.  I  am  sir,"  (to.  In  the  course 
of  a  f(;w  weeks  after,  a  parcel  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dissenter,  which  was  for  liis  namesake, 
and  which  was  found  to  contain  a  case  of  litho 
graphed  sermons,  done  up  to  imitate  manuscript. 
It  was  forwarded  to  the  clergyman  with  the  fol- 
lowing retort : — "  Sir  :  If  you  had  not  assumed 
an  office  for  which  you  are  nf  t  qualified,  this  mis- 
take would  not  have  occurred.    I  am,  sir,"  etc. 


For  Trieuds'  Review. 


MEMOIR  OP  TERREiNCE  HAWORTH. 

Terrence  Haworth  was  horn  in  Vermillion 
county,  Illinois,  on  the  9th  of  2d  mo.,  1841.  He  ! 
was  the  fourth  child  of  Thomas  and  Margaret 
Haworth,  whose  family  consisted  of  eight  child- 
ren, six  of  whom  are  still  living.  Terrence  was 
of  a  studious  turn  of  mind.  Inheriting  a  con- 
stitution rather  delicate,  yet  he  was  ever  willing 
to  perform  the  duties  assigned  him,  generally 
with  a  willing  mind,  showing  a  contented  dispo- 
sition while  at  their  performance. 

His  father  being  engaged  much  of  his  time 
fvom  home,  upon  Terrence  devolved  many  of 
the  out  door  duties  of  a  farm,  often  subjecting  j 
him  to  the  exposure  of  the  cold,  piercing  prairie 
winds,  which  had  a  tendency  no  doubt  to  early 
develop  that  insidious  disease,  consumption, 
which,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  began  to  manifest 
itself. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  malady,  he  was 
able  to  perform  some  labor  on  the  farm,  being 
always  patient  and  cheerful,  thus  showing 
a  filial  respect  and  tender  regard  for  the  com- 
mands of  his  parents. 

But  his  bodily  strength  gradually  failed,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  perform  any  physical  labor, 
and  it  became  painfully  manifest  to  his  parents 
that  their  son  was  not  likely  long  to  remain  with 
them.  As  he  grew  more  feeble,  he  often  ex- 
pressed that  he  believed  his  being  thus  early 
stricken  in  life  was  the  means  of  saving  him  from 
many  temptations  that  others  are  led  into. 

He  was  never  heard  to  complain  or  murmur. 
A  few  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  his  mother 
remarked  to  him,  "  I  fear  thou  wilt  not  rest  well 
to-night,  thy  coughing  is  so  wearisome."  He 
'replied,  "  If  it  is  the  Lord's  will,  I  shall  have 
rest ;  if  not,  I  am  content." 

On  Seventh-day  night,  the  28th  of  1st  mo., 
1859,  he  meekly  gave  himself  into  the  care  of 
his  dear  Redeemer,  and  earnestly  prayed  that  his 
merciful  Saviour  would  make  his  peace  sure, 
and  lead  him  into  the  clear  light  of  everlasting 
day.  The  day  following,  being  First-day,  he  re- 
marked to  the  family  that  he  thought  his  time 
with  them  would  be  short.  Being  asked  if  he  was 
resigned  to  his  Master's  will  ?  he  answered,  "  I 
am."  He  spoke  often  of  his  beloved  Saviour, 
and  prayed  that  he  might  enable  him  to  have 


patience  to  the  last.  On  3d  day  he  called  his 
brothers  and  sisters — that  were  present — one  at 
a  time,  kindly  and  earnestly  exhorting  them  "  to 
prepare  to  meet  him  in  that  happy  mansion 
where  parting  will  be  no  more,  where  pain  and 
sickness  never  come." 

His  friends,  who  stood  around  him,  (for 
he  was  able  to  sit  in  his  chair,  and  walk 
about  the  room  until  the  evening  before 
his  death,)  being  moved  to  tears,  he  said, 
"  Don't  weep  for  me,  for  I  feel  willing  to 
leave  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  all  earthly  things,  to  fly  away  to  my 
heavenly  home  and  be  at  rest.  I  don't  know  that 
I  shall  be  with  you  until  morning."  Taking  his 
sister  by  the  arm,  he  said,  "  dear  sister,  I  have 
always  loved  thee  ;  wilt  thou  prepare  to  meet  me 
in  my  heavenly  home  ?"  Calling  his  father  to 
him,  he  asked  his  forgiveness  for  past  disobedi- 
ence, and  being  assured  by  his  parent  that  he  had 
never  been  a  disobedient  child,  he  replied,  "  I 
have  been  disobedient  in  many  things;  I  hope 
the  Lord  will  forgive  me after  which  he  ex- 
pressed, that  he  felt  satisfied,  and  would  try  to 
rest. 

It  being  meeting  day,  his  father  asked  him 
whether  he  was  willing  for  him  to  go  ?  he 
cheerfully  responded  "  Yes,  and  tell  grand- 
mother" (an  aged  woman  of  eighty  years,  afiiicted 
with  lameness,)  "  that  it  is  not  probable  we  shall 
ever  see  each  other  again  in  this  life,  as  our 
time  here  is  almost  done;  but  my  prayer  is,  that 
we  may  meet  where  parting  will  be  no  more  for 
ever."  His  brother  and  sister,  who  had  been 
sent  for,  arriving  at  this  time,  he  was  rejoiced  to 
see  them  Calling  his  sister  by  name,  he  feeling- 
ly reminded  her  of  the  past  happy  hours  they 
had  spent  together,  and  said,  as  the  last  legacy 
of  a  dying  brother,  "  I  can  but  enjoin  upon  thee, 
to  take  heed  unto  the  blessed  promise  of  our 
crucified  Redeemer,  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest;  take  my  yoke  upon  you,  for  my  yoke  is 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.'  "  The  sweet  coun- 
sel he  imparted  to  all  of  his  dear  brothers  and 
sisters  at  this  time  clearly  revealed  the  joy  he 
had  found  to  his  soul  through  faith  in  his  merci- 
ful Saviour.  Most  earnestly  did  he  enjoin  on 
them  to  be  faithful  in  the  attendance  of  their 
religious  meetings  ;  "  Forsake  not  the  a.ssembling 
of  yourselves  together  as  the*  manner  of  some  is  ;" 
but  remember  he  has  promised  that,  "where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
will  I  be  in  the  midst  of  them."  To  his  youth- 
ful friends,  who  had  kindly  called  to  see  him, 
his  words  were,  "  Leave  all  vain  pastimes.  Oh  ! 
leave  the  glittering  paths  of  sin.  Turn!  Oh  turn  ! 
from  the  syren  songs  of  fading,  fleeting  pleasures 
that  beguile  and  steal  away  your  precious  time. 
Heed  !  Oh  heed  !  the  silent  monitor  within  your 
souls,  that  points  you  to  the  lamb  of  God, 
that  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  look  at 
me  !  when  you  are  brought  to  a  death  bed,  as  I 
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am,  Oh  !  how  different  you  will  feel  to  what  you 
now  do.  Oh !  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  a 
crucified  Redemer  ;  don't  put  it  off  until  it  is  too 
late,  for  it  is  easy  to  do  that  which  is  right,  if 
you  will  only  try."  Seeing  his  mother  weeping, 
he  said,  "  Mother,  don't  weep  for  me,  I  shall  soon 
be  at  rest,  I  shall  soon  be  with  dear  little  brother 
in  the  mansions  of  heavenly  glory."  Sixth-day 
in  the  afternoon  his  aged  and  beloved  grand- 
father bid  him  a  final  farewell ;  before  taking 
leave  of  him  he  asked  him  in  regard  to  his  future 
prospects.  He  very  calmly  replied,  "  I  submit 
aril  to  my  Redeemer ;  the  Lord's  will  be  done, 
not  mine."  He  afterwards  called  for  the  Bible, 
and  read  the  45th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  remarking 
that  it  was  a  beautiful  chapter.  During  the 
night  his  breathing  was  hard,  though  he  com- 
plained not.  In  the  morning  he  was  asked  if  he 
suffered  much  pain,  he  calmly  replied,  "  Oh  no, 
I  am  very  weak."  Asking  for  a  drink  of  water 
he  was  raised  up,  drank  and  was  laid  down  again, 
and  calmly  breathed  his  last  on  the  5th  of  2d 
mo.,  1859,  aged  18  years,  lacking  four  days. 


Speech  of  David  Thomas,  at  the  lute  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  London  Peace  Societi/. 

Though  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  stood  on 
your  platform,  as  an  advocate,  it  has  not  been 
because  I  have  not  long  been  convinced  of  the 
Christianity  of  your  basis  and  mission  ;  nor  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  of  being  identified  with  an 
unpopular  movement,  and  branded  as  an  un- 
English  citizen  and  a  pietistic  dolt ;  nor  because 
I  do  not  deem  it  important  to  enunciate  and  en- 
force your  principles,  for,  as  a  minister  and 
editor,  I  do  that  regularly  and  conscientiously  as 
.a  solemn  duty;  but  simply  for  the  want  of  unoc- 
cupied time  and  unemployed  energy.  In  all 
honesty  I  say,  that  there  is  not  one  of  all  the 
institutions  of  this  country  which  commends 
itself  more  thoroughly  to  my  Christian  convic- 
^  tions  and  sympathies  than  yours.  The  resolution 
directs  us  to  the  war  that  has  just  broken  forth 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  between  three  professed- 
ly Christian  nations,  and  designates  that  war  as 
"  a  reproach  to  civilization  and  a  scandal  to 
Christianity."  I  take  these  expressions  as  con- 
vertible. What  is  a  scandal  to  Christianity  must 
be  a  reproach  to  civilization ;  for  Christianity  is 
the  cause,  means  and  end  of  all  trus  civilization. 
The  civilization  that  is  not  instinct  with  Christian 
ideas  has  no  life,  and  therefore  no  growth  in  it. 
It  is  not  a  healthy  tree  rooted  in  a  congenial 
soil,  pushing  forth  new  branches  of  power,  new 
forms  of  beauty,  new  clusters  of  fruit,  to  bless 
the  world  from  age  to  age ;  but  like  a  piece  of 
dead  timber,  however  artistically  carved  and 
beautifully  polished,  it  must  rot — rot  as  the 
civilization  of  classic  G-reece  and  imperial  Rome. 
Sir,  I  am  not  going  to  analyse  the  motives  that 
inspire  the  continental  despots  who  are  about 


converting  the  choicest  and  the  most  lovely  parts 
of  this  beautiful  earth  into  a  huge  slaughter- 
house for  the  murder  of  their  fellow-men,  to  show 
that  the  war  which  has  just  broken  out  is  a 
scandal  to  Christianity.    I  take  an  independent 
position  and  stand  on  a  broader  foundation,  and 
say  that  ALL  war  is  a  scandal  to  Christianity. 
We  call  popery  Antichrist,  but,  as  John  said, 
there  are  many  Antichrists  gone  into  the  world, 
and  there  is  not  a  more  unmistakeable  and  terrible 
Antichrist  than  war.    What  is  astounding  to  me 
is,  that  there  are  men  who  profess  to  believe  in 
Christianity,  and  even  to  preach  it,  who  sanction, 
defend,  and  in  some  instances  advocate,  this 
scandal  to  the  holy  cause  they  espouse.  These 
men  may  be  divided  into  four  classes :  those  who 
are  half-and-lialf  on  the  question,  those  who  are 
very  positive  on  the  question,  those  who  are  but 
sentimentally  interested  in  it,  and  those  who  are 
too  material  to  entertain  it.    I  shall  take  Mr. 
Half  belief  as  the  representative  of  the  first  class ; 
Mr.  Veryioise  as  the  representative  of  the  second ; 
Mr.  Goody  as  the  representative  of  the  third ; 
Mr.  Corpus  as  the  representative  of  the  fourth. 
These  are  all  pious  men,  great  champions  for 
Christianity.    Would  you  like  to  hear  these  men 
talk  on  the  subject?  if  so,  we  will  ask  them  a 
few  questions.    We  will  begin  with  Mr.  Half- 
helicf.    This  gentleman  is  one  of  your  matter-of- 
fact  men.  He  does  not  like  speculation  or  novelty  ; 
he  relies  on  precedents  and  traditions.    Now  let 
us  ask  him  a  question  :  "  Is  war,  Mr.  Halfbelief, 
sanctioned  by  Christianity  or  not  ?"    "  Well,  I 
grant  that  war  is  a  terrible  evil,  it  ought  never 
to  be  entered  upon  unless  absolutely  necessary." 
"  This  is  not  the  question,  Mr.  Halfbdief;  is  it 
Christian  or  not  ?"    "  Well,  then,  I  say,  I  do  not 
go  the  whole  length  of  your  peace  principles, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  world  is  ripe  for 
your  peace  principles  yet."    "  Now  I  understand 
you;  and  hear  me  in  reply  to  your  two-fold 
statement.    You  say  you  do  not  go  the  whole 
length  of  our  peace  principles.    Do  you  know, 
Mr.  Halfbelief  that  a  principle  must  be  either 
true  or  false,  right  or  wrong '( — a  principle,  unlike 
yourself,  has  no  half-and-half  quality.    If  the 
principle  is  false,  if  you  move  one  inch  with  it, 
if  you  breathe  a  wish,  or  whisper  a  word  in 
its  favor,  you  are  doing  lorong  !    If  the  princi- 
ple is  true  and  right,  to  desert  it  at  any  point  in 
its  development,  is  to  play  the  moral  recreant  iji 
the  universe.    As  to  your  other  statement  that 
the  world  is  not  ripe  for  it  yet,  you  mistake  alto- 
gether the  mission  of  Christianity.  Christianity 
is  not  for  the  world  as  it  is  to  be,  or  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  it  is  for  the  world  as  it  is.    The  sermon 
on  the  Mount  was  preached,  not  to  angels  who 
keep  the  first  estate,  nor  to  sainted  men  in 
Heaven,  but  to  men  on  earth,  with  wicked  hearts 
and  warring  passions.   Christianity  is  for  sinners, 
not  for  perfected  saints.    It  is  a  remedy  for  all 
the  moral  diseases  of  the  world.    As  soon  as  it 
makes  a  man  morally  convalescent,  and  he  is 
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able  to  walk  the  lovely  and  sunny  fields  of  recti- 
tude alone,  it  leaves  him  for  the  higher  dispensa- 
tions of  Heaven.  To  talk,  therefore,  of  waiting 
for  the  application  of  Christianity  until  the 
world  gets  better,  betrays  your  sad  ignorance  of 
its  nature,  and  is  the  same  as  if  you  kept  back 
the  medicine  from  the  patient  until  he  recovered. 
Now,  Mr.  Half  belief,  I  must  recommend  you  to 
act  worthy  of  a  reasonable  being,  and  either 
adopt  Mars  or  Jesus  as  your  moral  master.  At 
present  you  are  certainly  no  credit  to  either." 

Having  heard  what  Mr.  Half  belief,  who  is  the 
type  of  a  very  large  class  of  these  Christian 
professors,  says,  we  may  now  listen  to  another 
representative  professor,  Mr.  Verywise.  Mr. 
Very  wise  is  a  great  student,  a  profound  scholar; 
he  has  read  all  history,  he  has  systematized  the 
Bible,  has  tracked  the  path  of  Humboldt,  and 
followed  Sir  William  Hamilton  through  his 
metaphysical  mazes.  He  has  worn  spectacles 
from  twenty  years  of  age. 

"Science  to  him  is  no  mystery, 
He  has  read  every  book  through  and  through. ' ' 

He  preaches  great  sermons — is  an  advocate  for 
"  muscular  Christianity,"  and  denounces  the 
Peace  Society.  He  calls  all  anti-war  men  un- 
English,  pitiable  fanatics,  wild  visionaries,  fit 
only  for  some  dreamland  or  Platonic  republic. 
He  is  a  very  wise  man,  and  we  had  better  have 
his  argument.  Let  us  have  your  argument,  Mr. 
Verywise,  as  a  Christian  in  defence  of  war. 
"  Well,  I  defend  war  on  two  grounds :  it  accords 
■with  the  fighting  instincts  of  human  nature,  and 
with  the  Divine  conduct  in  the  Old  Testament." 
But  how  do  you  state  the  first  argument?  "Well, 
whatever  is  instinctive  is  right,  and  whatever  is 
right  is  in  harmony  with  Christianity."  I  admit 
that  man  has  what  you  call  "  fighting  instincts," 
but  I  deny  that  the  natural  and  right  develop- 
ment of  those  instincts  is  the  destruction  of  our 
fellow-men.  You  may  as  well  argue  the  recti- 
tude of  idolatry  from  the  religious  instinct,  or 
of  falsehood  from  the  poetic  instinct,  or  of  un- 
lawful enquiry  into  other  people's  concerns  from 
the  philosophic  instinct,  as  to  argue  the  rectitude 
of  war  from  the  fighting  instinct.  Has  not  man 
other  foes  to  contend  with  and  master?  Has  he 
not  to  battle  with  the  elements  of  nature  in  or- 
der to  turn  them  to  his  use  ? — with  his  carnal 
pi'opensities  in  order  to  bring  them  into  subjec- 
tion ? — with  ignorance,  crimes,  disease,  poverty, 
in  order  to  help  his  race?  God  knows  that  we 
have  plenty  of  foes  within  and  without  to  de- 
velop our  fighting  instincts,  ivithout  murdering 
our  fellow-men  !  Mr.  Vert/ioise  says  he  does  not 
know  a  more  pugilistic  class  of  men  than  the 
members  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  he  frequent- 
ly points  to  John  Bright.  I  rejoice  that  God 
has  given  so  much  of  the  fighting  instinct  to 
that  noble  patriot,  and  I  rejoice  that  that  instinct 
is  under  the  control  of  a  philosophic  intellect, 
an  enlightened  conscience,  and  a  philanthropic 


heart.    All  reformers  must  have  this  fighting  in- 
stinct.   Luther  had  it,  Knox  had  it,  all  great 
men  have  had  it  and  must  have  it.    This  instinct 
should  not  make  men  cats  and  dogs,  but  apostles, 
philanthropists,  confessors,  reformers.  Napoleon 
III.  would  have  plenty  of  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fighting  instincts  of  himself  and 
battalions,  if  he  would  but  direct  his  attention 
to  the  ignorance,  the  sensuality,  the  flunkeyism, 
and  the  poverty  of  his  own  country  ;  aye,  and  to 
those  horrid  smells  that  impregnate  the  air  of 
all  the  towns  and  cities  of  France.  But  the  other 
argument  of  Mr.  Veryvjise  is,  that  war  cannot 
be  wrong,  because  it  accords  with  the  divine 
conduct  in  the  Old  Testament.    Mr.  Verywise 
says  that  what  God  has  sanctioned  cannot  be 
wrong  in  itself.    He  has  sanctioned  war,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  wrong.    It  appears  to  me 
that  those  wars  which  we  read  of  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  which  were  under  the  sanction 
of  God,  bear  a  relation  to  the  great  laws  of  the 
moral  domain  analogous  to  the  relation  which 
miracles  sustain  to  the  laws  of  the  material 
universe.     They  are  rare  exceptions — a  few 
sovereign  interpositions.    God's  law  in  the  ma- 
terial world  is  that  man  should  get  food  by 
cultivating  the  soil,  that  he  should  cross  the  sea 
by  properly  constructed  vessels;  but  he  has  been 
pleased  before  now  to  feed  men  by  manna,  and 
to  conduct  men  through  surging  seas  on  dryland. 
God's  law  in  the  moral  world  is,  that  men  should 
not  kill,  that  all  should  love  as  brethren,  live  in 
peace,  and  overcome  evil  with  good  ;  but  he  has 
before  now  commanded  man  to  slay  his  fellows. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  question  his  right  to  do  so. 
"  Even  so  Father."    My  position  is,  that  we  are 
\  not  to  follow  the  sovereign  deviations  from  his  law 
!  in  either  case.    Wiiat  would  you  think  of  a  man 
who  resolved  not  to  cultivate  his  soil  for  bread, 
j  but  to  wait  for  Providence  to  feed  him,  because  God 
once  fed  the  Jews  with  manna  ?    Or  what  would 
j  you  think  of  a  man  who  would  make  an  attempt 
to  go  to  America,  by  walking  through  the  Atlan- 
!  tic,  because  God  once  led  men  through  the  Red 
Sea?    It  is  just  as  absurd  for  men  now  to  at- 
j  tempt  to  put  down  evil  by  war,  because  God  in 
j  one  or  two  eases  authorized  it.    A  man  who 
murders  his  son  may  just  as  well  plead,  as  a 
I  justification  of  his  crime,  G  od's  command  to 
j  Abraham  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac,  as  for  any 
modern  monarch  to  ph  ad,  as  a  justification  for 
his  wars,  God's  command  to  Joshua.    The  weak 
dolt,  Mr.  Vcri/wis-e,  is  not  the  man  that  follows 
regular  laws,  but  the  man  who  foolishly  attempts 
to  regulate  his  conduct  by  miraculous  interposi- 
tion.   But  we  must  now  leave  Afr.  Verywise, 
and  listen  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Goody.  Mr. 
Goody  is  a  very  pious  man.    He  has  no  intel- 
I  lectual  dilficulties  about  anything.     He  could 
'  never  be  a  heretic,  and  the  idea  of  heresy 
;  frightens  him  amazingly.    He  has  a  long  face, 
I  and  he  speaks  in  sepulchral  tones.    He  has  the 
j  utmost  horror  of  German  philosophy  and  popery. 
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He  is,  however,  a  Christian,  and  represents  a 
Earge  class  of  professora.  How  does  he  defend 
war  ?  Not  by  argument.  He  is  either  too  great 
or  too  small  for  that.  It  is  by  speeches  in 
which  he  represents  war  as  a  herald  of  the  Gos- 
pel, levelling  the  mountains  of  difficulty,  and  mak- 
ing straight  in  the  deserts  of  the  world,  a  high 
place  for  our  God.  It  is  by  his  prayers,  in  which  he 
asks  the  God  of  peace  to  make  our  armies  victo- 
rious, and  in  which  he  returns  thanks  for  triumphs, 
Mr.  Goody  regards  every  war  as  "  an  opening." 
He  regards  the  sword  a,s  a  kind  of  key  unlock- 
ing the  door  of  usefulness.  So  ineffably  absurd 
is  this,  that  if  it  were  not  blasphemy  and  bane- 
ful, we  should  laugh  at  it.  Mr,  Goody,  hear  me 
for  a  moment.  In  the  reports  of  our  city  mis- 
sionaries you  are  constantly  meeting  with  cases 
where  the  door  of  the  house  is  shut  against  the 
mis,sionary.  This  is  stated  as  a  subject  for  re- 
gret, and  so  it  is.  But  suppose  the  city  mis- 
sionaries were  to  break  open  these  doors  by  force, 
and  murder  the  head  of  the  family  who  had 
offered  the  resistance,  would  this  be  a  subject  for 
gratitude  at  the  nest  anniversary  meeting  ?  I 
will  not  ask  you,  Mr.  Goody,  whether  the  mis- 
sionary did  a  riijM  thing,  I  ask  you,  was  it  a  loke, 
thing  :  would  the  widow  and  orphans  of  the  mur- 
dered father  and  husband  be  likely  to  embrace 
the  gospel  of  that  villain  ?  The  barrier  of  the 
Gospel  is  not  the  massive  wall,  or  the  iron  door, 
but  the  enmity  of  the  heart,  and  the  violent  de- 
struction of  the  material  obstacles  will  only  be 
the  rearing  and  the  strengthening  of  the  moral 
ones. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


From  the  S.  S.  Times. 

PHILADELPHIA  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  COLORED 
CHILDllEN. 

Isaac  Collins,  who  is  connected  with  so  many  of 
the  philanthropic  institutions  of  this  city,  and 
who  has  taken  such  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  House  of  Refuge,  has  kindly  furnished 
us  with  the  following  letter  for  publication.  It 
was  written  by  eight  of  the  colored  boys  in  that 
institution,  who  were  appointed  by  the  other 
boys  a  committee  for  that  purpose.  The  letter 
is  addressed  to  Miss  Ball,  who,  while  on  a  visit 
to  this  city  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  addressed 
the  children  of  the  colored  department  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  and  has  since  returned  to  her 
duties  as  a  missionary  at  Cape  Palnias  in  Africa. 
Mr.  Collins  assures  us  that  the  letter  is  entirely 
the  composition  of  the  bojs,  and  that  it  is  given  as 
written  by  them,  without  alteration  or  correc- 
tion. It  is  quoted  as  showing  how  well  they 
have  been  instructed  and  trained,  both  intellectu- 
ally and  morally. 

HoDSE  OP  Refuge,  ( 
Philadelp'iia,  April  30,  1859.  \ 

Dear  Miss  Ball :  In  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 


change  of  place,  that  has  occurred  to  you,  you 
may  have  forgotten  the  boys  of  this  Department 
of  the  Heuse  of  Refuge.  Acting  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Swinncy,  our  Superintendent,  and 
Mr.  Laverty,  our  teacher,  we  gladly  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  send  you  a  letter 
There  are  but  few  of  those  to  whom  you  deliver- 
ed your  interesting  address  now  remaining  here. 
Many  have  gone  out  into  the  world,  to  take  an 
active  p&rt  in  its  duties,  to  live  new  and  better 
lives  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  live  right  and  to  die 
right.  And  not  a  few  have  gone  to  the  grave, 
called  from  time  to  realize  the  scenes  of  eternity. 
Soiue  have  left  this  world,  calmly  and  peacefully, 
their  whole  hope  and  confidence  stayed  on  the 
Saviour.  The  others  we  pass  over  silently,  trust- 
ing to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God. 

At  best,  we  are  but  poor  erring  ones,  who 
have  wandered  far  into  the  "way  of  sin,  that 
loads  down  to  death,"  for  "  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death;"  who  have  abused  the  blessed  gospel  pri- 
vileges, which  this  Christian  land  aQ'ords,  with 
no  thought  of  eternity  before  us,  living  as  though 
we  had  no  souls  to  save  and  had  not  to  die.  But 
God  in  his  providence  has  stopped  us,  and  placed 
us  here,  where  we  have  those  who  labor  for 
and  with  us,  striving  with  their  utmost  powers 
to  lead  us  from  our  sinful  habits.  We  then,  of 
all  others,  perhaps,  are  the  last  who  should  ven- 
ture to  say  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  Africa, 
"know  the  ]jord."  But  when  we  remember  that 
we  all,  whether  of  Africa  or  America,  are  fejlow- 
traveilers  to  eternity,  we  may  be  helps  to  each 
other. 

We  have  learned  by  sad  experience  the  truth 
that  "the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard"  in  this 
life.  Sometimes  those  kind  gentlemen,  who  come 
to  talk  to  us  on  the  Sabbath,  direct  our  minds 
over  the  deep  dark  sea  to  x\frica,  and  we  some- 
times receive  of  Arthur  G.  Coffin,  copies  of 
the  Carrier  Dove.  In  that  little  paper  we  see 
in  the  bai:kground,  blackness  and  darkness,  and 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  that  represents  poor, 
benighted  Africa.  We  are  i.i  a  land  of  light, 
and  oh  !  how  strictly  shall  our  talents  be  required. 
There  is  a  colored  man,  named  Campbell,  (we 
think,)  who  is  now  in  Africa,  looking  out  good 
locations  to  colonize.  He  has  been  instructed 
by  our  managers  and  superintendent  to  examine 
into,  and  to  see  how  and  where  some  of  our  boys 
might  make  themselves  useful,  and  who  can  tell 
but  that  God  may  yet  fit;,  and  prepare,  and  take 
some  of  us  there,  to  assist  in  lifting  up  poor  Af- 
rica. 

We  hear  sometimes  of  you  by  our  teacher,  and 
among  other  things,  that  kind  Providence  has 
saved  you  from  a  watery  grave.  We  hope  that  your 
health  and  strength  may  be  spared  to  you  in  your 
present  field  of  usefnloess,  and  that  we  may  one 
day  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  home  in 
our  own  lovely  laud.  We  desire  to  be  remember- 
ed to  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  your  mission;  tell 
them  of  us,  and  how  we  hope  that  they  and  we 
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may  meet,  where  we  shall  all  worship  the  living 
and  true  God  forever,  oh  !  forever. 
Yours,  affectionately, 

George  Purnell, 

Albert  Jackson, 

John  Shultz, 

Henry  Beckett, 

David  Smith, 

Fred.  Henry, 

Henry  Shultz, 

John  Fitzgerald,  Committee 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  23, 1859. 

The  Private  Character  of  Joseph  Sturge. 
— In  the  British  Friend  and  the  London  Friend 
for  the  present  month,  we  find  the  following  ob- 
servations on  the  private  character  of  our  late 
friend,  Joseph  Sturge,  and  we  gladly  transfer  them 
to  our  pages.  It  can  be  the  lot  of  few  to  occupy 
his  exalted  position  as  a  public  benefactor  and 
philanthropist,  but  all  may  be  encouraged  by 
his  example  to  a  faithful  de(^ication  of  whatever 
talents  and  means  they  possess  in  the  various  al- 
lotments of  life.  More  especially  may  we,  under 
the  divine  influence  which  constantly  moulded  all 
his  actions,  imitate  his  Christian  meekness  of  spirit 
and  singleness  of  purpose,  and  his  unwavering 
and  unflinching  adhesion  to  Christian  principles. 

Samuel  Bowly's  delineation  of  Joseph  Sturge's 
character  in  the  private  relations  of  life  will  be 
recognised  by  his  intimate  friends  as  equally  true 
and  beautiful.  The  editor  of  the  Review  has 
often  had  occasion,  from  his  own  experience  and 
observation,  to  testify  to  the  "  generous  hospital- 
ity "  which  was  characteristic  of  Joseph  Sturge's 
house  ;  that  "  there  was  no.  display — no  equi- 
page— no  assumption  of  position  or  appearance 
of  luxury but,  in  all  things,  a  true  simplicity, 
consistent  with  his  Christian  profession. 

"In  venturing  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  character  of  my  late  dear  and  honored  friend 
Joseph  Sturge,  which  I  hope  may  be  profitable 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Friend,  I 
shall  scrupulously  avoid  entering  upon  any  sketch 
of  his  mo^t  useful  and  devoted  life,  as  I  sincerely 
hope  it  will  fall  into  abler  hands  than  mine  to 
prepare  a  memorial  of  him,  which  will  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  public  at  large. 

There  are  some  points,  however,  of  a  more 
private  character,  to  which  I  think  it  may  be 
well  to  allude  in  the  periodicals  which  circulate 
in  the  religious  Society  to  which  he  belonged. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  a  man  whose 
generous  and  loving  heart  seemed  large  enough 
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to  embrace  within  its  sympathies  almost  the 
whole  human  race,  would  evince  towards  the 
members  of  his  own  family  all  the  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  a  most  disinterested  affection.  And 
so  it  was.  Joseph  Sturge  ever  manifested  such 
tenderness  and  sympathy  towards  the  various 
members  of  his  family  circle,  that  he  seemed 
like  a  magnet  of  love,  drawing  all  together  in  a 
bond  of  uninterrupted  union,  which  was  not  only 
a  source  of  mutual  happiness,  but  by  its  recip- 
rocal influence  was  made  instrumental  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  sphere  of  public  usefulness  which 
he  so  nobly  occupied. 

The  sympathy  and  assistance  he  received  from 
the  members  of  his  own  family  during  his  long 
and  varied  public  labors  it  is  difl5cult  fully  to 
estimate ;  but  it  was  ever  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  our  departed  friend  with  all  that  warmth  and 
generosity  which  marked  his  general  character. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  enter  into  any  details  of 
this  delightful  reciprocity,  although  I  know  how 
much  it  assisted  Joseph  Sturge  in  his  public 
labors,  and  how  anxious  he  was  to  acknow- 
ledge what  he  owed  to  others  for  his  release  from 
much  of  the  toil,  and  detailed  attention,  to  a 
large  and  sometimes  anxious  business.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  in  the  vast  amount  of 
writing  which  his  diversified  engagements  in- 
volved, how  truly  valuable  to  him  was  the  help 
rendered  by  his  devoted  sister,  Sophia  Sturge. 
The  affection  which  subsisted  between  them  from 
childhood  was  remarkable,  and  it  is  not  easy 
adequately  to  appreciate  the  support  and  the 
strength  this  sister  was  to  him  through  a  series 
of  years,  until  the  close  of  her  life  in  1845. 

But  in  speaking  of  his  social  and  domestic  re- 
lations, his  conduct  towards  those  who  served 
him,  both  in  his  household  and  in  his  business, 
must  not  be  omitted.  Joseph  Sturge  was  not 
only  a  kind  and  generous  master,  ever  attentive 
to  the  physical  comforts  of  those  he  employed, 
but  he  felt  deeply  the  responsibility  of  his  posi- 
tion, as  it  regarded  their  religious  interests  and 
their  moral  improvement.  The  whole  of  the 
men  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  at  Gloucester  were 
every  year  invited,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
to  partake  of  a  bountiful  tea;  and  the  invitations 
to  this  annual  party  being  extended  to  various 
classes,  the  number  who  met  on  these  occasions 
was  seldom  much  under  three  hundred.  The 
evening  was  occupied  by  addresses  on  various 
subjects,  well  adapted  to  improve  and  elevate,  as 
well  as  to  interest,  those  for  whose  enjoyment  it 
was  intended.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  each 
workman,  as  he  retired  from  the  room,  was 
presented  by  Josci^h  Sturge  with  a  packet  of 
books,  for  the  reception  of  which  he  provided  a 
few  years  ago  a  small  bookcase  in  each  of  their 
cottages.  But  that  which,  I  believe,  made  a  far 
dcejicr  impression  on  the  minds  of  these  men 
and  their  families  than  an^^  pecuniary  liberalities, 
was  the  kindness  and  sympathy  which  Joseph 
Sturge  evinced  iu  visiting  them  at  their  own 
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homes.  To  visit  from  seventy  to  eighty  houses, 
rather  widely  scattered,  was  no  light  duty,  and 
I  believe  often  occupied  several  days,  but  these 
visits  will  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered 
by  those  who  received  them,  and,  combined 
with  the  general  influence  of  Joseph  Sturge's 
character,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  raising  the  character  of  the  men  to  a 
standard  considerably  above  the  general  average. 

If  time  and  space  would  admit,  I  could  relate 
some  touching  instances  of  his  kind  and  delicate 
attentions  to  his  domestic  and  other  servants ; 
hut  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  awaken  in  the 
minds  of  others  a  desire  to  follow  the  example 
of  one  who,  by  the  influence  of  divine  grace, 
was  enabled  so  beautifully  to  exemplify  the 
character  of  a  Christian  master. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  parental  relation  that 
he  most  strikingly  exhibited  the  tenderness  of 
his  aflectionate  heart;  and  blended  with  this 
tenderness  was  a  deep  sense  of  his  responsibility 
in  the  training  of  the  beloved  children  whom 
God,  in  his  providence,  had  entrusted  to  his 
care.  Most  truly  was  the  government  of  his 
children  a  government  of  love  ! 

Though  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when 
rest  and  quietude  are  most  congenial,  he  yet 
constantly  joined  his  little  children  in  their 
recreations,  and  entered  into  their  juvenile 
amusements  with  all  that  heartiness  and  cheer- 
fulness which  are  so  attractive  to  the  young. 
Doubtless  he  looked  upon  this  manifestation  of 
sympathy  as  calculated  to  strengthen  him  in  his 
eflbrts  to  lead  them  to  their  God  and  Saviour. 
But  whilst  he  daily  recognized  the  duty  of  re- 
ligiously instructing  his  children,  he  yet  deeply 
felt  that  without  the  divine  blessing  upon  this 
labor  of  love,  it  would  prove  inefi"ectual  in  pro- 
moting the  soul's  salvation.  Scarcely  a  night 
passed  when  he  was  at  home  that  he  did  not 
sit  by  the  bedside  of  his  only  boy,  and  there 
evince  by  his  affectionate  language,  his  tears,  or 
his  prayers,  his  deep  solicitude  for  the  present 
and  eternal  welfare  of  his  now  fatherless  child 
May  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  abundantly  answer 
those  bed-side  prayers,  and  may  He  give  to 
every  one  of  us  who  are  parents  the  inclination 
and  the  ability  to  imitate  so  bright  an  example 
of  paternal  love ! 

Thei'e  are  few  things,  I  believe,  which  more 
correctly  test  the  spiritual  condition  of  parents 
than  the  interest  they  take  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  children  ;  if  their  hearts  are 
warmed  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  softened  by 
the  tendering  influences  of  his  Spirit,  they  will 
enter  upon  this  important  duty  with  hopeful- 
ness and  pleasure;  but  if  their  own  hearts  are 
cold  and  indifi'erent  to  the  things  of  God,  they 
will  feel  it  a  lifeless,  if  not  a  painful  duty,  to 
perform.  How  solemn  and  touching  to  the  af- 
fectionate parent  must  be  the  reflection  that  his 
continued  refusal  to  accept  in  true  contrition  of 
soul  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  not 
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only  jeopardizing  his  own  soul,  but  alas  !  may 
endanger  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  dear  child- 
ren, or  lead. to  the  awful  consummation  of  an 
eternal  separation  from  them.  I  think  we  can 
scarcely  over-estimate  the  reciprocal  advantages 
to  both  parents  and  children,  of  early  religious 
instruction  ;  and  if  that  instruction  is  occasion- 
ally impressed  on  the  loving  child  by  a  tender 
mother's  tears,  or  an  aflPectionate  fother's  pray- 
ei-s,  it  will  greatly  deepen  the  impression,  and 
may  prove,  by  the  divine  blessing,  a  source 
of  help  and  strength  to  the  faltering  child  in 
after  periods  of  temptation  and  trial,  if  it  does 
not  at  once  produce  all  the  fruit  they  could 
desire. 

And  here  I  must  say,  in  passing,  that  whilst 
I  would  by  no  means  encourage  the  oflering  up 
of  vocal  prayer,  without  some  sense  of  need, 
and  some  feeling  of  love  to  God  our  Saviour ; 
yet  I  do  believe  if  the  voice  of  supplication,  or 
a  simple  word  of  encouragement  or  exhortation, 
was  more  often  heard  in  our  families,  it  would 
be  a  mutual  benefit  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
divine  grace  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear, 
and  of  those  who  speak. 

The  liberality  with  which  Joseph  Sturge  con- 
tributed to  almost  every  benevolent  object  which 
he  considered  worthy  of  support,  has  probably 
led  to  an  over-estimate  of  his  pecuniary  means  ; 
but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  his 
property  in  later  years,  there  was  a  time  in  his 
earlier  life  when  he  was  so  far  straitened  in  his 
circumstances,  as  to  feel  it  his  duty  to  circum- 
scribe his  housekeeping  expenditure  to  £100  a 
year.  But  the  desire  to  share  with  others  what- 
ever he  possessed  kept  pace  with  an  increasing 
income,  and  if  this  course  had  not  been  dictated 
by  his  naturally  kind  and  generous  heart,  it 
would  have  been  pursued  under  a  deep  sense 
of  his  responsibility  to  God,  as  a  steward  of  his 
manifold  gifts.  But  the  mode  in  which  this 
duty  and  stewardship  were  fulfilled,  developed 
one  remarkable  and  very  interesting  feature  in 
Joseph  Sturge's  character — namely,  his  uniform 
and  Christian  simplicity. 

Generous  hospitality  was  the  characteristic  of 
his  house  ;  but  there  was  no  display — no  equipage 
— none  of  the  assumption  of  position  or  appear- 
ance of  luxury  which  we  sometimes  see  in  the 
establishments  of  Friends,  who  seem  scarcely 
aware  of  its  inconsistency  with  their  Christian 
profession,  or  with  the  advocacy  of  the  continu- 
ance of  what  are  termed  the  peculiarities  of 
Friends.  I  trust  the  consistency  of  our  dear 
departed  friend's  example  of  Christian  modera- 
tion adds  weight  to  the  views  he  so  feelingly 
expressed  on  this  subject  in  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting  he  attended. 

There  are  other  traits  in  Joseph  Sturge's  cha- 
racter which  might  be  illustrated  with  interest 
and  profit,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  already  tres- 
passed largely  upon  j'our  columns,  and  will 
therefore  conclude  this  notice  of  some  parts  of 
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the  more  private  life  of  one  of  the  most  gener- 
ous and  devoted  Christian  philanthropists  it 
was  ever  my  privilege  to  know. 

Samuel  Bowly. 


Died,  At  the  residence  of  his  son,  in  Little  Comp- 
ton,  R.  I.,  on  the  24th  of  12th  mo.,  1858,  Peleg 
WiLBDE,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age  ;  also,  at  the 
same  place,  on  the  28th  of  1st  mo.  last,  Elizabeth 
G.  Wilbur,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age,  widow  of  the 
above.  The  loss  of  these  dear  Friends  is  deeply 
felt,  not  only  by  their  own  sorrowing  family,  but  by 
a  large  circle  of  friends  to  whom  they  were  much 
endeared. 

 ,  At  her  residence,  in  Leesburg,  Highland  Co., 

Ohio,  on  the  30th  of  5th  mo.  last,  Penelope  Bcrgess, 
aged  about  76  years,  an  esteemed  member  of  Fairfield 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  8th  ult.,  at  the  Emlen  Institution,  in 

Solebury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Martha,  wife  of  John  D. 
Balderson,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age. 

In  the  decease  of  this  dear  Friend,  the  Emlen  In- 
stitution has  been  deprived  of  a  most  efficient  matron, 
and  our  religious  Society  of  a  consistent  and  valued 
member. 

 ,_0n  the  7th  ult.,  Anna  Upton,  wife  of  Paul 

Upton,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age,  a  valued  member 
and  elder  of  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Of  this  dear  Friend,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  her 
life  was  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  a  consistent 
Christian.  She  was  blessed  with  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  and  was  remarkable  for  discretion  and  a 
watchful  care  in  speaking  of  the  faults  of  others,  and 
was  enabled,  through  Divine  aid,  to  walk  blameless- 
ly through  a  long  life.  Her  end  was  peaceful.  A 
precious  solemnity  was  felt  at  the  close  by  those  who 
surrounded  her  dying  bed,  and  we  doubt  not  she 
was  favored  to  enter  into  that  rest  which  is  prepared 
for  the  righteous  of  all  generations. 

 ,  On  the  3d  inst.,  Edmund  Chase,  of  Fall  River, 

Mass.,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  amember-and  elder  of 
Swansea  Monthly  Meeting,  after  a  short  but  distress- 
ing sickness,  leaving  a  widow  and  children  and 
grand-children  to  mourn  the  irreparable  loss  to 
them  ;  but  they,  together  with  a  large  circle  of  rela- 
tives and  friends,  have  a  comfortable  assurance 
that  their  loss  is  his  eternal  gain,  as  it  may  be  truly 
said  of  him,  he  was  an  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom 
was  no  guile  ;  an  elder  worthy  of  double  honor. 

 ,  On  the  1st  of  4th  mo.  last,  at  the  residence 

of  her  father,  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  C,  Zilpah,  daughter 
of  Curtis  P.  and  Smithey  Moore,  in  the  15th  year  of 
her  age,  a  member  of  Keuse  Monthly  Meeting. 

Although  the  loss  of  this  dear  child  was  keenly 
felt  by  her  parents  and  relatives,  they  mourn  not  as 
those  that  have  no  hope,  believing  that  her  end  was 
peace. 

 ,  On  the  6th  of  4th  mo.  last,  aged  54  years, 

after  a  short  illness,  at  CoUingwood,  county  of  Grey, 
C.  W.,  Martha  W.,  wife  of  William  Rorke,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Boone,  formerly  of  Bir- 
mingham, England,  a  beloved  and  valued  Friend  and 
member  of  Yonge  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  (latterly 
removed  from  West  Lake  Monthly  Meeting). 

She  was  of  a  meek  and  Christian  spirit,  very  ex- 
emplarj-  in  her  deportment ;  and  from  her  youth 
steadily  attached  to  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Friends,  and  careful  to  bring  up  her  numerous  fam- 
ily consistently  therewith.  She  was  enabled  patient- 
ly to  bear  her  sufferings,  with  her  mind  preserved  in 
much  peace  ;  confiding  in  the  divine  assurance  merci- 


fully given  to  her — "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor 
forsake  thee  ;"  leaving  her  friends  the  consoling  be- 
lief that  their  unspeakable  loss  is  to  her,  indeed,  a 
translation  from  a  world  of  sorrow  to  one  of  im- 
measurable glory. 

Died,  On  the  17th  of  6th  mo.  last,  near  Marlboro', 
Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness, 
which  he  bore  with  Christian  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, James  D.  Johnson,  son  of  Demcey  Johnson,  in 
the  38th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Marlboro' 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Although  his  sufferings  were  so  great  as  almost  to 
deprive  him  of  sleep,  yet  not  a  murmur  was  heard 
from  his  lips.  Several  times  he  said,  "  My  afflictions 
are  very  great,  but  I  have  a  Comforter  that  bears  me 
up  through  all."  He  seemed  impressed,  from  the 
first  of  his  illness,  that  he  should  not  recover,  and 
was  frequently  observed  to  be  in  a  state  of  prayer, 
and  was  often  heard  to  say,  "  Lord,  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done."  For  four  months  previous  to  his  de- 
cease he  was  more  seriously  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  diligently  seeking  to  know  the  will  of 
the  Lord  ;  and  endeavoring  more  earnestly  to  wait 
upon  him  in  true  humility  of  soul.  He  had  become 
a  regular  attender  of  meetings,  and  was  much  en- 
gaged in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  expressed 
in  his  sickness  that  he  had  felt  that  he  must  be  more 
of  a  God-loving  and  serving  man,  and  that  often  he  had 
sought  some  solitary  place  in  the  shades  of  evening, 
and  there  poured  out  his  soul  in  earnest  prayer  unto 
the  Lord,  and  said,  "  how.  thankful  I  now  feel,  that 
I  did  not  put  the  work  olf  until  a  death  bed  ;  for  my 
disease  is  such  it  will  terminate  very  soon."  He 
added,  "  afiiictions  truly  are  good  for  us,  and  our 
Saviour  will  bear  us  up  through  every  earthly  trouble, 
if  we  are  only  faithful. ' '  Two  days  before  his  death,  as 
he  was  walking  the  floor,  assisted  by  his  wife,  he  said, 
"we  must  part, "  at  which  she  answered,  "surely 
not."  He  replied,  "I  think  we  must,  but  do  not 
weep  for  me  ;  remember,  the  Lord  loveth  whom  he 
chasteneth  ;  look  to  Him,  and  he  will  be  thy  shield  ; 
and  try  to  early  impress  the  children  with  the  need 
of  a  Saviour's  love;"  after  which  he  seemed  en- 
gaged in  prayer.  His  aged  parents  being  near,  he 
expressed  his  thankfulness  to  them  for  the  good  im- 
pressions he  had  received  from  them  in  his  youth, 
also  his  love  for  them  and  the  whole  human  family ; 
but  felt  that  he  loved  the  Lord  above  every  thing 
else.  Yes  ;  with. all  his  might,  his  soul  and  strength  ; 
for  He  had  brought  him  out  of  great  tribulations. 
Many  more  sweet  expressions  might  be  recorded  ;  and 
his  bereaved  wife  and  friends  have  the  consoling  be- 
lief that  he  has  joined  the  just  of  all  generations, 
who  have  had  their  robes  washed  and  made  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 


OAK  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

The  Fall  Term  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
Third-day,  the  16th  of  Eighth  month,  and  continue 
thirteen  weeks.  The  School  will  be  under  the  charge 
of  Albert  K.  Smiley,  as  Principal,  with  a  competent 
board  of  Assistants.  Tuition  will  invariably  be  re- 
quired in  advance  for  the  whole  term. 

The  Boarding  House,  in  connection  with  the  School, 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  James  Van  Blarcom, 
Superintendent.  Board  for  one-half  of  the  term  will 
be  required  in  advance. 

Applications  for  admission  (stating  the  moral  stand- 
ing of  the  applicant)  should  be  addressed,  at  an 
early  date,  to  the  Principal  or  Superintendent,  at 
Vassalboro',  Maine. 

On  b  half  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction, 

2t  Ebekezek  Frye. 
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Books  published  hj  the  "  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Religions  and  Useful  Know- 
ledge," and  for  sale  at  their  office,  No.  109  North' 
Tenth  street,  Philadelphia  : — 

If  mailed. 

A  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Fry,       .    14  ct».      19  cts. 
A  Selection  from  the  Epistles  of 

George  Fox,    .       .       .       .    14  "        19  " 
The  Life  of  Margaret  Fox,  wife  of 

George  Fox,  .  .  .  .  14  "  19  " 
Fuller  on  Religious  Declension,  14  "  19  " 
Waring's  Hymns  and  Selections,  14  "  19  " 
Views  of  American  Slavery  a 

Century  ago,  .  .  .  .  15  "  21  " 
Youthful  Pilgrims,  .  .  .  15  "  21  " 
A  Selection  from  the  Letters  of 

Isaac  Penington,     .       .       .    15  "        21  " 
Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,  with 
Life  of  the  Author,  Dr.  God- 
man   15  "        21  " 

A  Memoir  of  William  Penn,       .    17  "        24  " 
A  Memoir  of  Maria  Fox,     .       .    17  "        23  " 
A  Memoir  of  Thomas  Story,       .    18  "        25  " 
A  Memoir  of  Daniel  Wheeler, 
and  his  Visit  to  the  Pacific 

Isles,  20  "        28  " 

Aunt  Jane's  Verses  for  Children, 

Illustrated,      .       .       .       ,    20  "        26  " 
The  Vegetable  Kingdom,  Illus- 
trated,  20  "        26  " 

Correspondents  will  please  to  observe  that  the  dis- 
count IS  not  taken  off  the  p.ostage. 

Persons  wishing  to  order  any  of  the  above  works 
by  mail,  should  inclose  the  price,  including  postage, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to    Wm.  Macniven,  Agent. 

Box  2149  Post  Oface,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3t. 


ADDRESS, 

Delivered  before  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  Delaware  Co.^ 
at  Marple  Hall,  May  20lh,  1859,  hj  Professor  Thomas 
Chase,  A.  M.,  of  Haverford  College. 

(Concluded  from  page  719.) 

Even  if  we  are  confiQed  to  some  given  text 
book,  I  believe  we  have  no  Reader  in  common 
use  so  bad  as  not  to  contain  some  specimens  of 
finished  and  excellent  composition.  The  teacher 
will  find  room  for  profitable  study  in  penetrating 
the  beauties  and  catching  the  spirit  of  these  ex- 
tracts, and  also  in  examining  the  historical, 
scientific,  or  other  allusions,  until  he  thoroughly 
understands  them,  and  can  explain  them  to  his 
pupils.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  confined  to  our  reader.  Copies  of  excellent 
poems,  like  those  I  have  named,  can  be  afforded 
at  so  low  a  price  as  to  remove  the  only  objection 
that  could  be  urged  against  requiring  pupils  to 
furnish  themselves  with  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  which 
the  teacher  will  derive  from  familiarity  with  good 
literature,  and  also  from  association  with  good 
society,  will  be  the  formation  of  a  correct  taste, 
and  correct  and  refined  habits  of  expression.  He 
will  thus  escape  one  fault  with  which  teachers 
have  been  particularly  charged — that  of  using 
stilted  and  bombastic  phrases.  No  longer  will 
it  be  said  of  his  conversation,  that 

' '  Words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound, 
Amaze  the  gaping  rustics  gathered  round." 

He  will  be  content  to  say  "  man"  or  "  person," 


instead  of  "individual/'  "  I  am  afraid,"  instead 
of  "I  am  apprehensive,"  and  in  general  a  neat, 
simple  Saxon  word  will  please  him  better  than 
its  long  and  high-sounding  Latin  equivalent. 

Even  the  most  elementary  processes  in  instruc- 
tion of  all— as  teaching  the  alphabet — may  call 
into  exorcise  high  powers,  and  be  assisted  by  ex- 
tensive knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  instructor. 
We  need  good  scJiolars  to  teach,  the  elements. 
Let  me  quote  Professor  Agassiz  on  this  very 
point : 

"  The  study  of  the  alphabet  would  naturally 
seem  to  be  a  very  dry  affair,  yet  there  is  in  every 
series  of  letters  material  for  the  most  attractive 
and  the  most  instructive  information,  if  it  was  in 
the  heads  of  the  teachers.  Suppose  the  teacher 
should  explain  to  his  scholars  how  language 
originated.  He  might  tell  them  that  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world  things  were  presented, 
not  as  now  by  letters,  but  by  pictures  of  the  ob- 
jects themselves.  Let  him  ask  how  they  would 
convey  an  idea  of  what  thej  had  seen  during 
the  day.  They  go  along  the  streets,  they  have 
seen  houses,  and  trees,  and  wagons,  men,  women 
and  children  ;  and  now  let  them,  the  very  first 
day  they  go  into  school  and  sit  on  the  benches, 
attempt  to  represent  what  they  have  seen.  Let 
them  all  be  called  upon  to  make  figures  of  what 
they  have  seen.  They  have  seen  trees,  and  let 
them  represent  a  tree.  The  teacher  might  tell 
one  to  draw  a  pine  tree  on  his  slate,  another  a 
maple,  and  another  an  elm.  He  could  then  show 
them  the  points  in  which  they  differed,  so  that 
they  could  easily  see  that  each  kind  of  tree  could 
be  represented  by  a  picture,  so  difi'erent  was  it 
from  any  other.  So  with  household  implements, 
and  in  fact  with  everything.  They  might  all  be 
represented  by  little  images  of  themselves  ;  these 
images  might  in  the  course  of  time  be  abbreviated 
into  signs,  but  still  each  thing  would  require  a 
separate  sign.  The  great  number  of  these  signs 
would  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  remem- 
ber all  of  them ;  but  everything  has  a  name,  and 
instead  of  recording  the  thing  itself,  we  may  re- 
cord the  name.  We  may  record  the  sound  by 
which  we  express  the  thing,  and  to  record  the 
sound  we  may  agree  to  let  one  of  these  signs 
which  we  use  for  elm  represent  a  part  of  the 
sound  of  elm — the  E  ;  we  may  use  one  of  the 
signs  by  which  we  represent  the  maple  for  a  part 
of  the  sound  of  maple— the  M  ;  we  may  use  one 
of  the  signs  for  representing  the  pine  to  signify 
a  part  of  the  sound  of  the  word  pine — the  P ; 
and  then  we  can  combine  these  signs  to  represent 
the  sounds  with  which  any  object  is  designated. 
The  teacher  could  tell  his  pupils  that  this  is  the 
way  in  which  letters  were  invented;  that  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  were  probably  the  first 
characters  used,  that  these  were  borrowed  by  the 
Phoenician  merchants,  and  by  them  spread  over 
the  Eastern  world;  and  that  in  process  of  time 
these  characters  have  been  modified  into  the  let- 
ters of  our  alphabet. 
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Would  not  such  a  story  be  interesting  to 
cliilJreu?  And  as  it  is  with  the  alphabet,  so 
with  astronomy,  geography  and  natural  history. 
The  great  fault  in  our  educational  systems  is  that 
we  teach  everything  in  the  same  way,  from  books 
and  books  alone."  "  In  this,"  said  Prof.  Agassiz, 
"  I  speak  from  personal  experience.  I  have  been 
a  teacher  ever  since  my  fifteenth  year,  and  I  am 
a  teacher  now,  and  I  hope  I  shall"  be  all  my  life. 
I  do  love  to  teach,  and  to  me  there  is  nothing  so 
pleasant  as  to  be  placed  in  a  position  to  develop 
the  faculties  of  uiy  fellow-beings  who,  in  their 
early  age,  are  entrusted  to  uiy  care." 

But  no  one  expects  that  the  teacher  of  an 
alphabet  school  is  to  confine  his  or  her  attention 
to  teaching  children  their  letters.  The  great 
fundamental  principles  of  morality,  and  the  ele- 
mentary facts  of  many  of  the  sciences,  are  to  be 
taught  in  such  schools;  so  that  even  with  the 
youngest  children  full  scope  will  be  given  for 
the  use  ol  the  widest  accjuisitions  which  the 
teacher  can  make  in  his  private  hours  of  study. 

Of  writing  itself  I  might  say  there  is  some- 
thing noble  in  the  study  of  form  which  it  im- 
plies, and  that  a  few  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  might  well  be  taught  to 
the  youngest  child  in  connection  with  it.  Its 
study  educates  the  eye,  our  noblest  organ  of  sense, 
and  the  hand,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
will.  The  study  of  drawing  should  commence 
in  our  infant  schools,  as  intimated  by  Agassiz,  in 
his  remarks  on  teaching  the  alphabet;  few 
studies  are  better  calculated  to  foster  habits  of 
minute  and  accurate  investigation,  and  to  disci- 
pline the  eye  and  hand.  The  whole  study  of 
form  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  years  of 
childhood,  when  the  perceptive  powers  are  more 
highly  developed  than  any  of  the  other  mental 
feculties.  Pure  geometry,  accordingly,  should 
ce  the  first  study  in  mathematics;  and  with  a 
text  book  like  that  by  Thomas  Hill,  (extracts 
from  which  are  now  publishing  in  the  Mathemati- 
cal 3'lunthljj,)  this  science  will  be  found  of  the 
highest  service  in  the  intellectual  training  of 
children. 

In  advocating  the  study  of  the  different 
branches  of  natural  science,  and  calling  the  pupil's 
attention  to  so  wide  a  field  in  literature,  history 
and  other  studies,  I  am  by  no  means  forgetful  of 
the  fact,  that  our  main  strength,  in  our  common 
schools,  should  continue  to  be  directed  to  the 
thorough  teaching  of  a  few  fundamental  branches. 
To  read  and  spell,  to  write  and  cipher,  and  to  do 
all  these  well,  are  the  first  and  the  essential  re- 
sults which  our  scholars  should  exhibit.  Par  be 
it  from  me  to  dethrone  from  their  eminence  "  the 
three  R's,  Readin',  'Ritin'  and  'Rethmctic,"  as 
the  candidate  for  the  mastership  of  a  Yankee 
school  called  them.  And  let  me  protest  against 
allowing  new  studies  to  interfere  with  the 
thonmgh  drilling  in  these  branches,  which  the 
teacher  of  our  comme)n  schools  should  make  his 
first  object.    But  the  other  studies  of  which  I 


have  spoken  require  comparatively  little  time, 
and  may  be  introduced,  to  a  great  extent,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  "  old  stand-bys."  Many 
things  can  be  taught  without  any  text  book  ;  and 
I  believe  that,  as  our  schools  improve,  our  teach- 
ers will  become  more  and  more  independent  of 
their  text  books  and  trust  to  the  living  voice. 
Here,  too,  is  a  field  of  exertion  very  profitable 
to  themselves.  That  instruction  will  not  be 
formal  and  mechanical,  but  lively  and  energetic, 
which  is  given  from  the  living  lips.  The  teach- 
er's powers  will  be  called  into  healthy  activity, 
and  he  will  cultivate  a  facility  of  expression 
which  will  make  him  more  influential  outside  of 
the  school-room,  and  in  the  public  meetings  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

Before  leaving  the  second  head  of  my  subject, 
I  may  speak  of  a  great  advantage  which  teachers 
enjoy — and  especially  those  engaged  with  young 
children — in  the  opportunity  afibrded  them  of 
watching  the  growth  of  the  mind.  It  is,  indeed, 
delightful  to  be  the  first  to  give  a  child  a  new 
truth — to  see  the  flash  of  intelligence  in  his  eye, 
and  to  watch  his  mind's  successive  steps  in 
grasping  an  idea  and  making  it  his  own.  A 
great  metaphysician  has  said  that  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  intellectual  science  now 
to  be  made,  may  be  expected  from  such  parents 
and  teachers  as  shall  note  most  carefully  the  dif- 
ferent steps  and  stages  in  the  growth  of  human 
intelligence,  from  its  first  dawnings  in  the  infant, 
through  the  years  of  childhood  and  youth. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  a  few  words  of  Manners. 
The  outgrowth  of  character,  if  that  be  right, 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  correct  themselves. 
A  noble  and  refined  nature  will  show  itself 
outside.  Yet  the  teacher  has  especial  need  of 
watchfulness  in  this  regard,  both  because  his 
manners  are  shaping  those  of  future  men  and 
women,  and  because  his  position  involves  pecu- 
liar temptations  to  the  violation  of  some  of  the 
rules  of  good  breeding.  Discourtesy,  irritability, 
arrogance,  a  want  of  deference  to  the  opinions  and 
the  claims  of  others,  a  habit  of  expecting  to  be 
served  instead  of  serving,  may  easily  be  contract- 
ed in  the  school-room,  if  not  guarded  against. 
The  teacher  should  be  a  model  of  tidiness  of 
dress,  of  neatness  of  person,  (and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  particularize  the  proper  care  of  the 
teeth,  the  hair,  the  beard  and  the  nails,)  of 
modest,  unafl'ected  aS'ubility  and  politeness. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  from  the  charge  of  narrowing 
and  belittling  tendencies,  to  show  that  it  affords 
opportunities  for  the  highest  and  most  compre- 
hensive culture,  and  to  urge  my  fellow-teachers 
to  niake  the  most  of  its  advantages,  and  to  avoid 
its  dangers,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  their  duty  to 
themselves.  But,  do  I  urge  this  on  t^etfish  con- 
siderations ?  Far  from  it.  1  have  seen  much 
of  teachers  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
know  that  as  a  class  they  are  distinguished  for 
their  unselfishness— for  their  cheerful  self  sacrifice, 
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and  entire  devotion  to  the  good  of  others.    And  i 
I  advocate  their  securing  the  highest  culture  for  ^ 
themselves,  because  this  is  the  most  direct,  the 
most  efficacious  method  by  which  they  can  secure  i 
the  advantage  of  their  pupils.    More  benefit  than  < 
from  the  direct  instructions  of  the  best  teacher  ; 
do  scholars  derive  from  his  indirect  influence— 
from  the  insensible  but  potent  moulding  of  their 
minds  and  characters  by  their  association  with  : 
a  finished  scholar,  gentleman,  and  Christian. 
Such  a  man  leaves  his  stamp  upon  the  whole  i 
character  of  his  pupils;  and,  in  many  a  com- 
munity, the  silent  influence  of  such  a  man — one 
little  known  to  fame,  and  "  whose  praise  is  not 
of  men,  but  of  God" — is  felt  in  every  household, 
with  a  might  unsuspected  either  by  himself  or 
the  subjects  of  his  invisible  but  potent  sway. 

Such  considerations  as  these  should  inspire  us 
with  interest  in  our  work,  with  enthusiasm  in 
our   profession — feelings  always  conducive  to 
mental  and  moral  progress.    When  I  contem- 
plate the  character  of  the  Perfect  1  eacher — 
when  I  consider  what  mastery  of  his  own  spirit 
these  words  imply,  what  mastery  and  discern- 
ment of  the  spirits  of  others — what  finished  cul- 
ture— what  rounded  virtue — I  feel  that,  were  I 
such  a  man,  I  should  look  down  upon  all  other 
callings  and  occupations  on  earth.    Humble — 
as,  if  I  were  such,  I  should  surely  be — I  should 
yet  be  conscious  that  in  the  opportunity  of  in- 
fluence, in  power  to  shape  the  minds  of  men  and 
control  the  future  destinies  of  my  race,  no  man, 
except  an  inspired  messenger  of  God,  could 
claim  a  comparison  with  myself    None  of  us 
can  hope  to  be  aj^icr/ect  teacher,  nor  yet  to  come 
very  near  to  that  character ;  yet  we  can  all  hold 
this  Ideal  before  us,  and  determine  to  approach 
it  as  nearly  as  our  ability  and  opportunity  shall 
allow.    Our  success  will  be  great,  in  proportion 
as  we  have  a  high  ideal  of  the  true  dignity  of 
our  ofiice,  a  love  and  enthusiasm  for  our  work, 
an  earnest  diligence  in  cultivating  all  our  nobler 
faculties  as  symmetrically  as  possible,  and  the  re- 
warding consciousness  that  while  our  pupils  are 
growing,  we  are  growing    ourselves.    T  have 
no  patience  with  a  utagnant  teacher.    Well  has  it 
been  said  of  such  an  one  that  his  pupils  but  drink 
"  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool."  The 
teacher,  above  all  men,  should  be  alive — fresh, 
ardent,  earnest — interested   in    the  important 
movements  of  the  day — keeping  pace  with  the 
literature  and  the  science  of  his  times — seeking 
the  society  of  the  intelligent  and  refined — em- 
bracing every  opportunity  of  improvement — al- 
ways bearing  on  his  banner  the  motto  "  Excel- 
sior"— and  yet  always   ready  to    listen  with 
patience  to  the  simplest  child,  to  sooth  the  per- 
plexity and  explain  the  difficulties  of  the  hum- 
blest student,  and,  like  the  great  teacher  Milton, 
ever  willing — 

"  The  lowliest  duties  on  himself  to  lay." 
The  office  of  the  teacher,  influential  and  im- 
portant anywhere,  becomes  of  tenfold  importance 
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in  a  Repubhc  like  ours.  In  your  little  school- 
houses  are  shaped  the  minds  and  moulded  the 
principles  of  the  future  sovereigns  and  legislators 
of  the  country ;  in  your  hands  lie,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  future  destinies  of  our  land.  It  is 
your  duty  to  impress  upon  the  youthful  mind 
the  truth,  that  righteousness  alone  exalteth  a 
nation — it  is  yours  to  inspire  the  love  of  justice 
in  the  youthful  breast,  to  quicken  the  love  of 
country,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  libei'ality  and  public 
spirit,  and  to  send  from  your  school-rooms  the 
future  citizens  of  the  Republic,  strengthened  in 
virtue,  animated  with  the  love  of  right,  and  fired 
with  exalted  patriotism.  And  the  more  you 
water,  the  more  shall  you  yourselves  be  watered; 
the  more  you  give  the  more  you  shall  receive. 
Go  forth,  then,  modestly  and  quietly,  to  your 
appointed  duties;  far  from  you  be  that  conceit 
which  is  found  only  in  empty  heads,  that  love 
of  applause  which  is  the  characteristic  of  fools; 
yet  know  that  if  you  perform  faithfully  your  work, 
you  are  the  apostles  of  civilization,  of  knowledge, 
and  of  virtue,  the  disseminators. of  kindly  afi'ec- 
tions  among  the  people,  of  liberal  sentiments,  of 
public  spirit.  The  rill  which  springs  up  beside 
the  humblest  school-house,  may  swell  to  the 
stream  which  bears  the  navies  of  the  world  on 
its  bosom;  and  in  the  humblest  school-room  may 
be  sown  those  seeds  of  knowledge,  virtue  and 
public  spirit,  which  shall  bloom  and  ripen  in 
the  characters  of  a  Milton,  a  Howard,  or  a 
Washington. 


SOMETHING  ABOLT  MILK. 

There  are  many  who,  deprived  of  cows,  would 
be  consigned  to  a  milkless  existence,  were  it  not 
that  some  means  had  been  discovered  by  which 
the  natural  course  of  decay  could  be  arrested, 
and  a  lacteal  elixir  of  life  found,  by  which  milk 
could  retain  for  ages  its  youth  and  freshness. 
Such  a  discovery  was  made  when  solidified  milk 
was  announced  to  the  public. 

Solidified  milk  is  merely  milk  freed  from  the 
aqueous  components  which  make  it  a  fluid,  but 
retaining  all  the  essential  ingredients.  Of  course, 
to  be  used,  it  must  be  again  liquefied,  which  can 
be  done  at  any  time  by  dissolving  it  in  water, 
tea  or  coffee.  It  is  some  eight  years  since  it  was 
first  conuoeted,  though,  until  the  last  few  months, 
it  has  been  rather  an  experiment  than  a  success. 
Its  value  is  at  once  apparent,  especially  for  trav- 
ellers, for  the  use  of  armies,  and  our  commercial 
as  well  as  government  navies.  On  most  of  the 
Atlantic  and  other  steamers  that  convey  many 
passengers,  and  on  some  sailing  vessels,  an  unfor-. 
tunate  cow  may  be  seen  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
cabin,  like  Tennyson's  lotus-eaters, 

"  Tossed  to  larboard,  tossed  to  starboard, 
When  the  foarn  is  rolling  free." 

This  unhappy  creature,  whose  life  on  the  ocean 
wave  must  be  anything  but  agreeable,  provides 
the  milk,  such  as  it  is,  for  the  trip.    Cows  aac 
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not  generallj'  good  sailors,  and  after  a  few  voy- 
ages these  unwilling  mariners  retire  to  the  shades 
of  private  life,  emaciated,  vaccine  spectres.  But 
the  great  mlijority  of  the  vessels  do  not  indulge  in 
cows,  and  their  passengers  are,  consequently,  de- 
prived of  milk.  To  these,  solidified  milk  is  in- 
valuable, and  its  solidification  is  a  correlative  bene- 
fit to  the  community  with  the  preserving  of  meats 
in  air-tight  cans,  which,  though  discovered  but 
a  few  years  ago,  is  now  in  almost  universal  use. 

Just  as  everybody  who  can  have  fresh  meat 
from  a  butcher  will  prefer  it  to  can-preserved 
meats,  so  every  one  that  can  get  milk  fresh  fi'om 
the  cow  Avill  prefer  it  to  that  which  is  solidified. 
Eut  as  tliere  are  a  great  many  people  who  do  not 
live  in  the  country,  there  are  just  so  many  who 
ought  to  be  interested  in  obtaining  that  which  is 
next  best ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  we  state 
what  solidified  milk  is,  and  how  it  is  prepared. 

In  the  first  place,  to  go  back  to  first  principles, 
we  learn  from  science,  (or,  more  correctly,  some 
half  a-dozen  professors  learn  it,  and  we  accept 
their  dictum,)  that  milk  is  composed  of  1,000 
parts — of 


Wafer  861  parts. 

Butter  38  " 

Caseine  68  " 

Sugar  of  Milk   29  " 

Fixed  Salts  6  " 


Milk,  thus  including  the  four  principles  required 
for  human  food — the  albuminous,  oleaginous,  sac- 
charine and  fixed  salts — is  the  food  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  young  animal.  "In  the  caseine 
is  a  substance  which^  furnishes  just  the  material 
for  muscles,  tendons,  and  all  the  solid  flesh  of  the 
body  ;  the  butter  lubricates  the  joints,  makes  the 
skin  soft,  and  furnishes  the  fat  generally,  besides 
being  used  in  case  of  necessity  for  respiration  ;  the 
f-ugar  of  milk  is  equally  available  with  starch  and 
common  sugar  for  respiration ;  finally,  in  the  fixed 
salts,  we  have  the  phosphates,  for  building  up 
the  bones  and  framework  of.  the  body,  and  other 
s;iline  substances,  for  supplying  the  flesh  with 
their  inorganic  part." 

Solidified  milk,  as  prepared  by  those  who  have 
probably  carried  the  art  to  as  high  a  state  of  de- 
velopment as  it  has  yet  reached,  is  simply  milk 
with  the  water  eliminated,  and  its  place  filled 
with  the  best  refined  white  sugar.  No  other  in- 
gredients are  used,  and  the  mode  of  preparation 
is  very  simple. 

The  "  American  Solidified  Milk  Company," 
for  instance,  has  an  establishment  in  Westches- 
ter county,  near  Fordham,  seven  miles  di,stunt 
from  the  railroad,  in  a  milk-producing  country. 
The  neighboring  dairies  supply  them  with  an 
amount  of  pure  milk,  at  from  two  to  three  cents 
per  quart,  and  being  off  the  railroad  route,  the 
establishment  docs  not  suffer  by  competition  with 
the  city  trade.  The  milk,  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  sugar,  is  placed  in  rectangular  shallow 
pans,  two  feet  by  three  in  size,  and  subjected  to 
a  water-bath;  the  water,  heated  to  170°,  just 


touching  the  bottom  of  the  pans,  and  having  nO 
outlet  for  evaporation  at  the  sides.  This  water 
is  heated  by  means  of  tortuous  steam  pipes,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  several  girls,  provided  with  thermo- 
meters, to  keep  it  at  exactly  the  same  temperature. 
The  watei-y  ingredient  of  the  milk  thus  slowly 
evaporates,  a  pan  containing  four  quarts  requir- 
ing about  six  hours  in  the  process.  All  the  time 
this  evaporation  is  progressing,  the  "stirring  rods," 
consisting  of  a  couple  of  perpendicular  rods,  with 
a  horizontal  rod  joining  them  near  the  lower  ends, 
are  regularly  passing  through  the  milk  from  one 
end  of  the  pan  to  the  other,  thus  keeping  it  con- 
stantly agitated  and  preventing  it  from  burning. 
These  stirring  rods  are  set  in  motion  by  the  same 
steam  power  that  heats  the  water-bath,  and  a 
number  of  pans  are  heated  and  stirred  simultane- 
ously, each  pan  having,  of  course,  its  own  sepa- 
rate stirring  rods. 

At  the  end  of  five  or  six  hours  the  watm-y  mat- 
ter has  all  evaporated,  and  the  residuum,  being 
about  the  consistency  of  dough,  is  too  thick  for 
the  stirring  rods  to  work  their  way  any  longer. 
It  is  then  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  drying-room, 
where,  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  130°,  it  be- 
comes perfectly  dry  and  granulated,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish, creamy  tint.  It  is  then  removed  to  ano- 
ther apartment  and  put  up  in  cylindrical  tin  boxes, 
like  those  in  which  meats  and  fruits  are  preserved, 
but  unlike  these,  they  do  not  require  to  be  solder- 
ed to  exclude  the  air.  After  the  can  is  filled, 
the  cover  is  placed  on,  a  blow  with  the  scoop  set- 
tles it  firmly  in  its  place,  and  the  solidified  milk 
is  ready  for  use  or  exportation.  At  first  it  was 
pressed  into  oblong  cakes  or  slabs,  (in  size  and  ap- 
pearance much  like  the  cakes  of  yellow  brick-dust 
commonly  used  for  cleaning  knives,)  and  then  cov- 
ered with  tin-foil.  Eut  it  was  found  that  the  press 
ing  process  broke  the  buttery  globules  which  com- 
pose the  oleaginous  ingredient  of  milk,  and  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  for  any  great  length  of  time,  the 
whole  slab  would  turn  rancid.  It  was  also  prepared 
atone  timein  tin  cans,  beingin  a  semi-aqueous 
state,  like  thick  cream  or  jelly:  but  repeated  ex- 
periments have  proved  that  the  granulated  form  is 
the  best. 

The  disclosures  made  several  months  ago  in 
relation  to  "  swill  milk"  very  naturally  created  a 
painful  interestin  regard  to  this  almost  indispensa- 
ble article.  It  had,  even  previously  to  those  de- 
velopments, been  the  opinion  of  physicians  and 
otheis,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  of 
children  in  this  city  was  caused  by  the  deleteri- 
ous influence  of  city  milk,  and  sometimis  coun- 
try milk ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  de- 
composition takes  place  in  milk  in  about  two  or 
three  hours  afier  it  leaves  the  cow,  and  the  ten- 
der stomach  of  an  infant  appreciates  and  perceives 
this  decomposition  much  quicker  than  the  strong- 
er digestive  organs  of  an  adult.  Even  our  real 
pure  "  Orange  county"  is  about  twenty- four  houra 
old  when  it  reaches  this  city.  Now,  in  solidified 
milk,  the  sugar  that  is  added  at  an  early  stage  of 
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the  process  of  manufacture  acts  as  a  preservative 
agent,  and  arrests  the  progress  of  decomposition, 
consequently  the  solidified  milk,  though  it  may 
be  three  or  four  vpeeks  old,  is  actually  fresher 
than  the  country  milk  that  reaches  New  York 
the  day  after  leaving  Goshen,  or  Orange  county, 
and  is  therefore  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren. 

In  long  voyages,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
solidified  milk  is  indispensable.  Dr.  Kane  was 
supplied  with  it  on  his  two  Arctic  expeditions, 
and  it  has  been  for  some  time  in  use  in  the  Utah 
army,  and  on  various  ocean  steamers.  Professor 
Dorenius  and  other  chemists  have  analyzed  it  and 
given  testimonials  in  its  favor.  The  style  of 
putting  it  up  in  cylindrical  cans  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  previous  methods,  and,  judging  from 
appearances,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  manu- 
facture of  solidified  milk  will  soon  become  a 
flourishing  business,  and  prove  a  vast  benefit  to 
the  community  at  large. — iV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

 ■  <*>  ■  

POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  whole  North  AmericaT)  Continent  has  only 
36,000,000  of  inhabitants,  hardly  as  much  as 
France  or  Austria.  The  whole  of  Central  and 
South  America  has  only  23,000,000 ;  less  than 
Italy.  European  Prussia,  with  its  60,000,000, 
has  as  many  inhabitants  as  America,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia,  together.  More  people  live  in 
London  than  in  all  Australia  and  Polynesia. 
China  Proper  has  more  inhabitants  than  Ameri- 
ca, Australia,  and  Africa  put  together;  and  In- 
dia has  nearly  three  times  as  many  inhabitants 
as  the  whole  of  the  new  world.  The  result  is 
that  our  planet  bears  1, '288, 000, 000  of  mankind 
of  which  sum  total  522,000,000  belong  to  the 
Mongolian,  269,000,000  to  the  Caucasian,  200- 
000,000  to  the  Malayan,  196,000,000  to  the 
Ethiopian,  and  1,000,000  to  the  American  race. 
Divided  according  to  their  confessions,  there  are 
335,000,000  of  Christians,  5,000,000  of  Jews, 
600,000,000  belonging  to  Asiatic  religions,  160,- 
000,000  to  Mohammedanism,  and  200,000,000 
of  heathens. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MATCHES. 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Herald  says  that  Mr.  Gates 
of  Frankford,  Herkimer  County,  has  made  dur- 
ing the  last  eighteen  years  ab^ut  6,455,000,000 
matches,  usir)g  2,250,000  feet  of  lumber.  He 
DOW  makes  2,750,000  matches  daily,  making  use 
of  500  feet  of  lumber.  He  uses  five  pounds  of 
phosphorus  daily,  which  is  about  the  amount 
found  in  the  bones  of  a  single  horse.  He  has 
thus  used  up  the  skeletons  of  about  2300  horses. 


Forgiveness  saves  the  expense  of  anger,  the 
cost  of  hatred,  the  waste  of  spirits. 


B'or  Friends'  Review. 
IDOLS. 

"Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols.    Am-?n."   1  John, 
V.  21. 

What  meant  he — with  that  solemn  charge 

Ending  his  pure  seraphic  strain  ? 
He  with  the  heart  of  love  so  large — 

Who  leaning  once  upon  the  breast 

Of  Jesus,  finds  no  other  rest ; 
But  counts  it  his  most  blessed  gain, 
Him  whom,  as  suffering  man  he  knew, 

And  heard  with  doubting  heart  and  slow, 
Now  as  his  God — the  "  Only  True" — 

And  his  "Eternal  Life"  to  know. 

What  meant  he  ?  surely  not  in  vain 

The  warning  word  was  uttered,  still 

Upon  the  listening  ear  to  thrill — 
The  last  entreating  voice  of  love, 

Sealed  with  its  full  amen ! 
Was  it  that  gazing  long  above, 

Where  purest  light  unclouded  shone 

Around  the  Eternal  Throne, 
And  the  triumphal  song 
Like  many  waters  rolled  along. 

He  turned  again  with  thoughtful  care 
To  those  who,  toiling  on  their  way, 

Should  yet  find  entrance  there  ? 
And  as  he  marked  the  deadliest  snare 

That  by  their  footsteps  lay, 
As  the  last  token  of  his  love, 
Its  very  faithfulness  to  prove — 

He  cried  aloud— Seware  / 

And  what  are  idols  !  Ah,  full  well 
Did  he  thus  call  them — he  who  knew 
The  unutterable  love  that  drew 
The  sinless  to  a  world  of  sin. 
Nor  this  alone — but  still  to  dwell, 
A  spirit  of  light  invisible, 

The  darkness  of  our  hearts  within. 
Our  Life — our  Truth — our  Way  — 
Our  Lord  and  King  ! 
Well  named  lie  then  each  evil  thing 
That  leads  from  Him  astray. 
Evil,  however  fair ! 

Bitter,  however  sweet ! 
The  flower-strewn  pathway  hides  a  snare, 
And  sorr  )ws  pierce  the  feet. 

Then  let  the  question  circle  round — 

Not  to  the  cold  hearts  left  alone. 

Joined  to  the  gods  they  inly  own. 
But  to  each  trusting,  loving  child, 
Whom  Christ  has  reconciled  ; 

Where  are  thine  idols  found? 
Search  where  in  all  thy  land, 
Groves  or  high  places  stand  ; 
Or  where,  like  Israel  of  old. 
Ensnared  by  calves  of  gold, 

Tempted,  thou  turnest  wearily, — 
Far  from  the  glory  of  that  hill, 
Where  Zion's  tribes  go  upward  still, — 

And  sayest — It  is  "  too  much  for  7;ie." 

Look  steadfastly  on  Him  who  died 

For  thee  ; — Him  only,  love  and  serve — 
And  know  that  when  to  aught  beside 

Heart,  eye,  or  hand  doth  swerve, — 
Then  in  His  sight  who  watches  thee, 

Even  the  most  hidden  fire 

Of  covetous  desire, 
Is  counted  thine  idolatry  ! 
Yet  even  then, 

Turn  to  thy  risen  Lord  again — 
So  shall  the  look  of  that  loved  face 

Make  thee  in  bitterness  to  weep ; 
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.And  humbly  seek  for  richer  grace, 

Tliy  wandering  heart  to  keep.  • 
And  when  in  hastening  love  at  length, 

His  day  of  power  shall  fall, 

Upon  high  tower  and  fenced  wall. 

And  the  uplifted  mountains'  strength, 

And  on  all  oaks  and  cedars  high, 
And  pleasant  pictures  of  thy  joy, — 
The  idols,  too,  he  will  destroy. 

And  they  shall  perish  utterly  1 

S. 


SUMMARY    OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Dates  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  6th  inst.  The  latest  accounts  from  the  seat 
of  war  were  that  no  further  battles  had  occurred. 
The  siege  of  Peschiera  was  progressing,  and  the 
French  troops  were  threatening  Verona,  toward 
which  point  the  Austrians  had  fallen  back  from  the 
line  of  the  Mincio.  The  divisions  under  Garibaldi 
and  Cialdini  were  manoeuvering  to  close  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Adige,  in  order  to  become  masters  of  Lake 
Garda,  and  to  isolate  Verona  from  the  Tyrol.  The 
advanced  posts  of  the  two  main  armies  were  but  a 
short  distance  apart.  The  French  Emperor  having 
sent  back  the  wounded  Austrian  officers  without  ex- 
change, and  requested  ^n  exchange  of  other  prison- 
ers, the  Austriiui  Emperor  had  announced  that  he 
would  also  send  back  the  wounded  officers  taken 
from  the  Allies,  and  was  desirous  of  the  exchange  of 
other  prisoners.  Complaints  were  made  of  scarcity 
of  provisions  in  the  villages  occupied  by  the  Allies. 
The  heats  of  summer  had  set  in,  and  there  was  rea- 
son to  apprehend  much  sickness.  Previous  to  the 
battle  of  the  24th  ult.,  it  is  said,  160  sick  were  re- 
ceived daily  by  the"  Allies  at  Brescia. 

The  German  Diet  had  agreed  to  the  proposition  of 
Prussia  to  place  a  corps  of  observation  on  the  Rhine. 
Prussia  was  said  to  have  given  positive  assurances  to 
Prance  ihat  this  measure  was  not  meant  as  a  menace, 
and  should  not  be  a  cause  of  disquietude  to  France. 
Propositions  are  also  said  to  be  in  contemplation,  to 
be  offered  at  a  proper  time,  with  a  view  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Italian  question,  in  which  England, 
Prussia  and  Russia  will  take  the  initiative. 

The  people  of  the  Romagna,  a  part  of  the  Papal 
States,  had  sent  a  deputation  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
to  express  their  desire  to  place  themselves  under 
his  dictatorship.  He  declined  to  act,  except  in  con- 
currence with  the  French  Emperor ;  and  a  conference 
was  held,  the  result  of  which  was  a  refusal  to  accept 
the  dictatorship,  but  a  promise  to  grant  miUtary  pro- 
tection, for  the  twofold  purpose  of  preserving  order 
and  of  enabling  the  people  to  co-operate  in  the  war 
for  Italian  independence.  A  high  commissioner  is 
to  be  seiit  by  tlie  King,  invested  with  military  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  conference,  but 
charged  to  abstain  from  interference  with  the  internal 
administration. 

The  French  official  account  of  the  battle  of  Solfe- 
rino  states  the  Sardinian  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
at  5,500,  and  the  French  1 '2,720.  It  represents  the 
Austrian  army  engaged  to  have  amounted  to  from 
250,000  to  275,000  men  ;  the  allied  force  was  some- 
what inferior,  but  its  numbers  are  not  stated. 

Later. — Intelligence  to  the  7th  lias  been  received. 
It  was  generally  expected  that  another  great  battle 
would  take  place  on  the  Adige.  The  Austrians  were 
said  to  have  200,000  men  in  their  line.  It  was  re- 
ported that  Garibaldi  had  defeated  a  party  of  Tyrolese 
and  driven  them  back  to  the  Stelvio  pass,  and  that 
his  party  had  subsequently  entered  the  Tyrol.  The 
Austrian  government,  it  was  said,  was  about  on  apply 
to  the  German  Diet  to  send  an  army  into  the  Tyrol, 
to'  protect  it  from  invasion  ;  basing  its  request  on  the 


treaty  of  Venice,  which  requires  German  States  to 
guarantee  each  other's  German  territory.  Kossuth 
had  arrived  at  Parma,  and  had  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  the  Hungarians  to  anns,  and  promising 
soon  to  be  among  them.  The  French  government 
had  disavowed  all  responsibility  for  the  proclama- 
tion of  Gen.  Klapka. . 

England. — The  Commissioners  recently  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  adoption  of  decimal  coinage  in 
England  have  decided  not  to  recommend  any  change 
in  th*  existing  system  ;  but  they  believe  that  the 
advantages  expected  from  the  change  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  adopting  the  practice  of  reducing  money  to 
decimals,  performing  the  required  calculations,  and 
then  restoring  the  results  to  the  usual  currency. 

China.- — Some  misgivings  were*  entertained  as  to 
the  reception  likely  to  be  accorded  to  the  British  Min- 
ister, on  his  arrival  at  Pekin,  to  exchange  the  ratified 
treaties.  It  was  reported  that  the  Russians  had 
established  their  legation  at  Pekin,  and  that  their 
Minister  had  refused  to  communicate  officially  with 
any  one  but  the  Emperor,  which  had  caused  some 
differences.  Business  at  Canton  was  almost  sus- 
pended, and  it  was  feared  that  if  the  city  was 
evacuated  by  the  British,  it  would  be  seized  by  the 
rebels,  who  were  advancing  towards  it. 

Japan. — The  iS'ocrt  China  Herald  states  that  foreign 
sailors  had  been  committing  outrages  on  the  natives, 
and  the  Japanese  authorities  were  anxious  for  the 
presence  of  consuls,  to  be  a  check  upon  them.  It 
was  doubted  whether  the  proposed  embassy  to  the 
United  States  would  take  place,  as  a  strong  party 
was  opposed  to  it,  and  it  would  certainly  be  delayed. 
A  council  for  foreign  affairs  had  been  established  at 
Jeddo,  composed  of  five  princes. 

South  America. — Another  revolution  has  broken 
out  in  Peru.  The  revolution  in  Equador,  under  Gen. 
Morena,  has  become  quite  tlireatening,  the  govern- 
ment troops  deserting  to  the  insurgents.  ?'he  Argen- 
tine Confederation  and  Buenos  Ayres  are  said  to  be 
preparing  for  war  with  each  other. 

Mexico. — Juarez  has  issued  a  decree  declaring  the 
Church  pioperty  national  property.  He  has  pro- 
hibited the  clergy  from  holding  office,  throwing  them 
on  the  voluntary  support  of  the  laity,  and  has  abol- 
ished internal  custom  houses  and  internal  taxation. 
Miramon  projjoses  issuing  a  forced  paper  currency 
amounting  to  §18,000,000,  and  raising  a  forced  loan 
from  all  natives. 

Domestic. — The  Nebraska  delegates  to  the  Kansas 
Constitutional  Convention  were  admitted,  with  the 
privilege  of  speaking  and  making  motions  on  ques- 
tions connected  with  their  mission.  They  presented 
a  memorial,  asking  the  Convention  to  take  measure? 
to  extend  the  northern  boundary  of  Kansas  to  the 
Nebraska  river  ;  but  a  more  recent  account  states 
that  the  boundaiy  has  been  fixed  on  the  original 
Nebraska  line. 

A  steamboat  has  recently  made  its  first  trip  on  the 
Red  River  of  Minnesota,  from  Breckenridge  to  Pem- 
bina, on  the  British  side  of  the  line,  and  it  is  to  ply 
regularly  to  tint  point.  The  first  trip  occupied  four 
days,  on  account  of  the  navigation  being  unknown, 
but  it  may  be  jierforraed  in  36  hours,  with  proper 
arrangements.  Another  steamer  lias  been  trans- 
ported from  the  Minnesota  River  to  Lake  Traverse, 
the  head  of  Red  River,  to  navigate  that  stream. 

A  late  census  of  San  Francisco,  California,  shows 
a  population  of  78,083. 

The  "Oberlin  rescuers,"  twelve  in  number,  who 
had  been  confined  in  prison  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for 
nearly  three  months,  awaiting  trial,  were  all  released 
on  the  Gth  inst.,  the  government  having  abandoned 
the  prosecution.  The  four  men  indicted  in  Lorain 
County  Court  for  kidnapping,  in  connection  with  the 
same  case,  were  also  discharged. 
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^Some  account  of  C»thbert  Wigham  and 

his  family,  of  Gornivood,  Northumberland. 
Abridged  from  an  English  worh. 

Cuthbert  Wigliam  was  a  man  of  considerable 
jnfluence,  being  possessed  of  a  large  estate  in 
land,  with  the  manorial  privileges  over  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  acres. 

Though  educated  in  profession  with  the 
church  of  England,  he  appears  to  have  known 
little  of  the  influence  of  true  religion ;  but  took 
pleasure  in  loose  and  unprofitable  company,  de- 
lighting in  vain  sports. 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  awa- 
kened to  a  sense  of  his  sinful  and  dangerous  con- 
dition, by  an  awful  visitation.  As  he  was  re- 
turning, one  moonlight  night,  from  a  card  pa'-ty, 
where  he  had  been  spending  his  precious  tiniw 
in  dissipation,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with 
blindness,  and  had  to  be  led  home.  Though  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  after  reaching  his 
habitation,  his  vision  was  restored,  yet  the  cir- 
cumstance produced  a  powerful  efiect  upon  his 
mind,  and  it  pleased  God  to  extend  to  him  a 
gracious  visitation.  As  he  was  concerned  to 
yield  to  the  convictions  of  Divine  grace,  he  was 
brought  to  know  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  revealed 
in  him,  not  only  as  the  propitiation  for  sin,  but 
as  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  Thus  be- 
coming convinced  of  the  blessed  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  he  was  joined  in  religious  fellowship  with 
the  Society  of  Friends.  This  event  took  place 
about  the  year  1734,  and  considering  his  stand- 
ing and  the  company  in  which  he  had  so  long 
mingled,  it  must  have  been  a  humiliating  step. 


It  is  related  of  him,  that  one  day,  about  this 
period,  as  he  was  walking,  his  sword,  which 
he  continued  yet  to  wear,  caught  his  heel,  when 
he  hastily  uttered  one  of  those  profane  expies- 
sions  which  had  formerly  been  his  familiar 
practice,  but  for  which  he  immediately  felt  deep 
compunction.  He  overheard  one  of  his  servants 
exultingly  exclaim,  "  Our  master  is  no  Quaker 
yet." 

As  he  continued  in  faithful  obedience  to  the 
manifestations  of  Divine  light,  his  understanding 
was  opened,  and  a  concern  was  raised  in  his  mind 
that  others  might  be  brought  to  the  same  blessed 
experience.  In  the  year  1735  a  meeting  for 
worship  was  settled  at  his  house,  and  continued 
to  be  held  there  for  about  fifteen  years,  when  he 
gave  a  piece  of  land  for  a  meeting  house  and 
cemetery. 

A  little  anecdote  is  related,  descriptive  of  his 
decision  of  character;  at  the  same  time  showing 
how  needful  it  is  for  masters  of  families,  in  order 
to  rule  their  own  houses  well,  to  be  consistent 
and  exemplary  in  their  conduct.  In  his  zealous 
desire  that  his  household  should  be  an  example 
of  that  simplicity  of  apparel  which  true  Chris- 
tianity enjoins,  he  spoke  to  one  of  his  servants 
of  the  vanity  of  indulging  in  the  use  of  gaudy 
attire,  in  ribbons,  &c.  She  quickly  proposed 
that  he  should  relinquish  the  unnecessary  use  of 
tobacco,  while  she  laid  aside  the  dress  to  which 
he  objected.  With  true  Christian  self-denial,  he 
consented. 

About  a  year  after  his  great  change  and  Kis 
convincement  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  a 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel  was  committed  to 
him  to  preach  to  others ;  in  which  he  labored 
faithfully,  according  to  the  ability  received. 

His  ministry  was  not  with  the  enticing  words 
of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit,  and  with  power — having  often  to 
magnify  that  Arm  which  had  delivered  his  soul 
from  everlasting  darkness. 

In  the  year  1753  Cuthbert  Wigham  took  a 
journey  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  and 
had  many  meetings  among  those  who  were 
strangers  to  Friends  and  their  principles.  He 
visited  various  parts  of  the  north  of  England 
and  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
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It  appears  he  sometimes  found  it  his  duty  to 
convey  to  his  neighbors  his  religious  concern  for 
their  welfare  in  writing.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions he  attempted  to  reason  with  himself  against 
it,  considering  that  he  frequently  saw  the  in- 
dividual in  question,  and  that  he  had  opportuni- 
ties to  express  his  feeling  toward  him  personally. 
But,  keeping  under  his  exercise,  he  at  length 
wrote  a  letter,  which,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  wife  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, she  had  the  curiosity  to  open  it;  the. 
consequence  was,  that  she  became  convinced  of 
the  rectitude  of  those  religious  principles,  which, 
in  her  ignorance,  she  had  despised  and  con- 
demned. 

Cuthbert  Wigham  met  with  some  painful  trials 
and  cross  occurrences  in  his  own  family.  Hav- 
ing put  some  of  his  sons  in  business,  they  proved 
themselves  unworthy  of  his  confidence;  and 
through  mismanagement  and  dissipation,  they 
wasted  much  of  his  property.  Such,  however, 
were  his  integrity  and  honorable  disposition,  that 
none  but  himself  were  suffered  to  lose  by  his  sons. 
But  their  disorderly  conduct  was  frequently  a 
source  of  grief  to  him,  and  at  times  involved 
him  in  deep  humiliation,  by  thus  calling  to  mind 
the  sins  of  his  youth.  He  had  much  comfort  in 
several  of  his  children  and  grand-children,  and 
was  favored  to  outlive  all  his  sorrows. 

When  through  age  and  bodily  infirmities  his 
faculties  became  much  impaired,  his  mind  ap- 
peared to  be  redeemed  out  of  all  evil,  having 
the  hope  set  before  him  in  the  Gospel  as  an  an- 
chor to  his  soul,  and  being  brought  to  the  inno- 
cency  of  a  little  child.  When  perfectly  sensible 
of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  was  enabled 
to  look  forward  to  it  with  cheerfulness,  saying, 

I  will  wait  in  patience  until  my  change  come. 
Oh  I  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  ready." 

He  finished  his  course  at  Cornwood,  on  the 
9th  of  the  Second  month,  1780,  and  was  interred 
in  the  burial  ground  which  lie  had  given  to 
Friends;  aged  about  seventy-seven  years — a 
minister  forty-seven  years. 

A  son  and  daughter  of  Cuthbert  Wigham,  and 
the  wives  of  two  other  sons,  also  three  of  his 
grand-children,  became  approved  ministers  of 
the  Gospel. 

Very  remarkable  was  that  outpouring  of  spirit- 
ual gifts,  which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
was  graciously  pleased  to  dispense  amongst  the 
little  company  of  Friends,  who  were  gathered  in 
Cornwood.  It  is  ascertained  that  after  the  con- 
vincement  of  Cuthbert  Wigham,  who  was  the 
first  Friend  in  that  place,  there  were,  during  his 
life,  at  least  twelve  Friends  whose  mouths  were 
opened  in  public  testimony  to  the  riches  of  re- 
deeming love  within  that  meeting.  Most  of 
these  were  his  children  and  grand-children  and 
their  wives. 

Dorothy  Wigham,  the  wife  of  his  son  Thomas, 
became  an  able,  experienced  and  acceptable 
minister.    In  families,  where  quite  a  stranger, 


she  was  sometimes  led  to  speak  so  appropriatelj 
to  the  states  of  individuals,  as  to  aflbrd  a  clear 
evidence  of  her  call  and  qualification  for  the 
Lord's  service.  She  made  religious  visits  to  the 
northern  parts  of  England  and  to  Scotland,  and 
in  1777  visited  Friends  in  the  city  of  London. 
Soon  after  her  return  her  health  failed,|and  she  de- 
parted this  life,  in  the  Seventh  month,  1778,  with 
a  comfortable  assurance  of  entering  into  the  rest 
prepared  for  the  people  of  God.  She  was  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  twenty-sixth  of 
her  ministry. 

'  Mabel  Wigham,  Cuthbert  Wigham's  daughter, 
was  about  six  years  of  age  when  her  parents  were 
convinced,  and  the  meeting  settled  at  Cornwood. 
She  early  manifested  a  warm  affection  for  Friends, 
and  attending  to  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  she 
was  favored  to  find  the  way  of  life.  A  few  years 
after  her  marriage  with  Thomas  Wigham,  of 
Limestone,  she  appeared  in  public  testimony, 
and  experiencing  a  growth  in  her  gift,  she  was 
drawn  to  visit  the  churches,  for  which  service  she 
was  qualified  in  a  particular  manner,  being  truly 
a  daughter  of  consolation.  Notwithstanding  her 
temporal  concerns,  (having  a  large  family  and  in 
limited  circumstances,)  she  firmly  trusted  in  the 
Lord  who  called  her;  often  saying,  "the  Lord 
is  my  Shepherd;  I  shall  not  want."  She  tra- 
velled extensively  in  the  ministry  in  Great 
Britain,  and  died  as  sh^  had  lived,  in  love, 
peace  and  unity  with  the  brethren  ;  aged  fifty- 
two — a  minister  twenty-five  years. 

Rachel  Wigham  was  the  wife  of  C.  W.'s  son 
William.  When  very  young  she  entered  into 
covenant  with  the  Lord,  which,  through  grace, 
she  was  measurably  enabled  to  keep. 

She  was  married  about  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  her  age,  and  soon  after  came  forth  in  public 
testimony  in  meetings,  which  was  acceptable  to 
Friends;  and  by  carefully  occupying  the  talent 
received,  she  became  an  able  minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

In  training  her  children  she  was  very  vigilant; 
though  some  of  them  at  times  evinced  a  desire 
for  associates  she  could  not  approve,  yet,  her 
mind  being  attentive  to  the  voice  of  pure  wisdom, 
she  was  enabled  to  guide  her  household  with  ad- 
mirable discretion.  She  lived  to  have  comfort 
in  several  of  her  children,  and  to  witness  three 
of  them  being  called  to  the  ministry. 

In  1848,  there  was  living  near  Carlisle  a 
Friend,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  who  was  con- 
vinced through  the  instrumentality  of  Rachel 
Wigham.  He  attended  a  meeting  in  the  spring 
of  1775,  at  which  she  was  present.  He  went  to 
find  something  to  scoff  at,  having  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  women's  preaching.  But  such  was 
the  power  attending  her  ministry,  that  his  hard 
heart  was  smitten — the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  and  he  soon  after  joined  the  Society. 

After  the  decease  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
survived  thirty  years,  Rachel  Wigham  removed 
to  Allendale,  to  reside  with  her  youngest  daugh- 
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ter,  Rachel,  wlio  was  married  to  Richard  Watson. 
She  diligently  attended  meetings,  even  in  old 
age,  often  appearing  in  ministry  to  the  edification 
of  the  people.  Being  afflicted  with  weakness 
and  loss  of  sight,  she  was  confined  to  the  house 
for  nearly  six  years ;  and  for  the  last  three  years 
her  mental  faculties  were  much  impaired,  having 
only  short  intervals  of  perfect  consciousness.  In 
one  of  these  lucid  intervals  she  said,  "  Oh  !  I  am 
not  able  to  express  the  goodness  of  God  that  I 
have  felt  this  morning." 

She  died.  Fourth  month,  1813,  aged  ninety- 
one  years — a  minister  sixty-five  years. 

John  Wigham  was  the  son  of  William  and 
Rachel  Wigham.  For  some  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  and  his  wife  resided  with  his  aged 
grandfather,  Cuthbert  Wigham,  at  Corn  wood; 
but  under  an  impression  of  religious  duty,  they 
afterwards  removed  to  Scotland.  An  instructive 
and  interesting  account  has  been  published,  giv- 
ing some  particulars  of  his  travels  in  the  minis- 
try, to  which  he  was  called. 

Hannah,  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  and 
Rachel  Wigham,  was  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 
She  became  the  wife  of  John  Hall,  of  Little 
Broughton,  in  Cumberland,  who  was  an  approved 
minister.  She  did  not  travel  much,  but  brought 
up  a  large  family  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and 
was  herself  a  pattern  of  economy  and  industry. 
In  company  with  her  mother  and  other  Friends, 
she  made  several  religious  visits;  her  short  and 
lively  offerings  seemed  often  to  open  the  way  for 
the  large  communications  of  her  companions. 
Her  services  were  acceptable  to  Friends,  and  she 
was  esteemed  as  a  woman  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit.  Her  decease  took  place  in  1807,  after  an 
illness  of  twenty-four  hours,  she  being  about  sixty 
years  of  age.  (See  10th  part.  Piety  Promoted.) 

Thomas  Wigham,  son  of  William  and  Rachel 
Wigham,  was  born  at  Cornwood,  and  continued 
to  reside  there  to  the  end  of  his  days.  About 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age  his  mouth  was 
opened  in  public  testimony.  His  ministry  was 
in  much  simplicity;  but  he  appeared  to  labor 
faithfully  according  to  the  ability  received. 
The  Gospel  message  many  times  flowed  through 
him  with  much  weight  and  power;  and  he  was 
drawn  forth  in  much  love  to  those  not  of  our  re- 
ligious Society,  by  many  of  whom  he  was  highly 
esteemed. 

A  little  before  his  death,  he  appeared  to  be 
sweetly  engaged  in  singing  praises  and  making 
melody  in  his  heart  to  God.  He  died  in  the 
Second  month,  1812,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age — a  minister  twenty  years. 

Jane  V/igham,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Wigham, 
was  one  of  the  ministers  raised  up  at  Cornwood. 
She  lived  to  be  ninety  years  of  age,  and  died  in 
1847 — a  minister  about  fifty-five  years. 

Rachel,  the  youngest  of  the  children  of  William 
and  Rachel  Wigham,  was  married  in  her  nine- 
teenth year  to  Richard  Watson,  of  Allendale, 


and  soon  after  appeared  in  the  ministry.  She 
was  privileged  with  the  nursing  care  of  her 
valuable  mother,  who  resided  with  them.  Rachel 
died  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age,  in  1794, 
after  which  her  aged  mother  became  the  active 
counsellor  and  caretaker  of  her  children,  greatly 
to  their  benefit. 

Cuthbert  Wigham,  son  of  William  and  Rachel 
Wigham,  possessed  a  sound,  discriminating 
judgment — a  meek,  grave  and  quiet  deportment. 
He  was  in  the  station  of  elder.  In  meetings  for 
discipline,  his  words  were  few,  but  strikingly  ap- 
plicable, being  seasoned  with  best  wisdom.  He 
died  in  1828,  in  peace,  and  with  a  firm  trust 
that  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
a  place  of  rest  was  prepared  for  him.  He  was 
about  sixty- nine  years  of  age,  and  left  one  sur- 
viving son,  the  present  Thomas  Wigham,  of 
Cornwood. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OP  NEW  ENG- 
LAND YEARLY  MEETING,  1859. 
(Concluded  from  page  723.) 

Fourth-day  morning,  the  15th,  Friends  con- 
vened pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  represen- 
tatives present,  except  four,  two  of  whom  have 
been  excused  from  further  attendance  of  this 
meeting,  at  their  own  request,  and  for  sufficient 
reasons  assigned.       *       *       *       *  =t: 

The  proposition  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
relative  to  a  Conference  claimed  the  deliberate 
and  weighty  consideration  of  this  meeting ;  and 
while  we  deeply  sympathize  with  our  dear  brethren 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  concern  mani- 
fested by  them  ;  and  while  we  are  not  insensible 
to  the  benefits  that  might  result  from  the  delibe- 
rations of  a  conference  composed  of  committees 
from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings,  on  subjects  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Society ;  it  is  our 
united  judgment  that  way  does  not  open,  at  the 
present  time,  for  this  meeting  to  enter  into  such 
an  appointment ;  and  the  clerk  is  directed  to  ap- 
pend a  copy  of  this  minute  to  the  Epistle  to 
Friends  of  Indiana. 

The  records  of  the  Meeting  for  SufiFerings  for 
the  past  year,  were  laid  before  us  and  read  ;  and 
the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  in  relation  to 
the  several  subjects  that  have  claimed  its  atten- 
tion, are  approved  by  this  meeting ;  and  the 
Friends  now  under  appointment  are  continued  to 
constitute  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  to  act  on  our  behalf  on  such  subjects 
as  are  contemplated  in  the  organization  of  that 
meeting — to  present  the  records  of  their  proceed- 
ings to  this  meeting  next  year.        *  * 

The  committee  on  education  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  is  very  acceptable  and  satis- 
factory to  us ;  and  the  friends  now  under  appoinlr 
ment  are  continued  another  year,  and  encouraged 
to  attend,  as  heretofore,  to  the  concern  of  thia 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  relation  to  the  very  interest- 
ing subject  of  promoting  an  education,  literary 
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and  religious,  consistent  with  our  well  known 
principles ;  and  they  are  particularly  requested 
to  endeavor  to  pi'omote  the  further  establishment 
of  First-day  Schools  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
children  and  others  not  connected  with  our  So- 
ciety— especially  those  who  may  not  be  provided 
for  by  other  schools  of  a  similar  character. 

"to  the  yearly  meeting. 
The  committee  on  education  report  that,  from 
the  answers  received  to  circulars  forwarded  to  the 
several  Monthly  Meetings,  the  following  statisti 
cal  information  has  been  compiled,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  very  nearly  correct,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
tends : 

[Showing  the  number  of  children  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21  to  be 
1,418,  of  whom  150  attend  schools  taught  by 
Friends,  or  wholly  under  their  control ;  1031  at- 
tend mixed  schools;  235  are  taught  by  Friends 
in  mixed  schools.  Twenty-seven  First-day  Schools 
have  been  taught  under  the  care  of  Friends,  the 
number  of  children  attending  being  621.] 

While,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in 
connection  with  the  situation  of  our  members  in 
many  of  their  scattered  locations,  it  will  continue 
to  be  difficult  to  provide  for  the  education  of  our 
children  in  select  schools,  we  are,  we  think,  war- 
ranted in  believing  that  a  deep  interest  is  felt  by 
many  amongst  us  upon  this  important  subject,  and 
this  interest  for  the  guarded  literary  instruction 
of  our  youth  is,  we  apprehend,  slowly,  but  surely 
increasing.  Our  meetings,  held  upon  this  island, 
for  a  free  interchange  of  sentiment  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  appointment,  are  largely  attended, 
and  are,  we  doubt  not,  productive  of  good. 

Although  the  number  of  children  reported  as 
in.  the  attendance  of  schools  wholly  under  our 
control,  is  still  small,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
proportion  is  greater  than  last  year. 

Appended  to  the  account  from  Vassalboro' 
Monthly  Meeting,  is  a  report  of  "  Oak  Grove 
Seminary,"  which  continues,  we  are  informed,  in 
successfhl  operation,  under  the  charge  of  Albert 
K.  Smiley,  as  principal,  aided  by  a  male  and 
i'emale  assistant.  The  average  attendance  of 
pupils  at  this  school  has  been  70,  of  whom  about 
one-half  were  members  of  our  Society.  In  this 
institution,  instruction  is  given  in  the  common 
English  and  most  of  the  higher  English  branches, 
in  mathematics,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages ;  and  examinations,  which  have  been  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion in  the  neighborhood,  are  reported  as  highly 
satisfactory. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  returns  now  pre- 
sented, is  exhibited  in  the  very  considerable 
number  (108)  of  our  members  who  are  reported 
as  having  been  engaged  as  teachers  during  the 
past  year,  while  the  number  of  our  youth,  who 
are  under  their  tuition,  forms  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  whole.  We  would  encourage 
these  instructors  to  diligence  and  faithfulness  in 
the  arduous  and  responsible  profession  which 


they  have  chosen,  not  only  in  imparting  a  literary 
education  to  those  under  their  control,  but  in  a 
watchful  care  over  their  own  spirits,  and  an 
earnest  desire  that  they  may  be  instrumental  in 
training  their  tender  charge  to  a  life  of  morality 
and  virtue. 

Five  additional  First-day  Schools  are  reported 
this  year ;  and  the  returns  inform  that  two  more 
schools  of  this  kind  are  about  being  established. 

Although  a  number  of  Friends'  children  are 
reported  as  receiving  the  benefits  of  scriptural 
instruction  at  home,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  in  several  neighborhoods  First-day  Schools 
might  be  established  and  maintained  with  great 
benefit;  as  some  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  still 
report  no  schools  of  this  character  within  their 
limits.  We  are  feelingly  desirous  that  Friends, 
throughout  our  borders,  should  be  alive  to  the 
great  importance  of  instructing  their  children  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  embracing 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.      For  the  committee, 

Henry  T.  Wood,  Clerk. 

Newport,  m  mo.,  Ibth,  1859."       *  * 

The  committee  on  the  concern  for  the  Penob- 
scot and  Passamaquadda  Indians,  informed  in 
their  report  that  a  gradual  advance  in  domestic 
comforts,  husbandry  and  school  learning,  is  going 
forward  among  them.        *       *       *  * 

Testimonies  of  South  Kingston  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, united  with  by  Rhode  Island  Quarterly 
Meeting,  concerning  our  late  beloved  Friends, 
Mary  A.  Robinson  and  Mary  A.  Collins,  were 
received  and  read,  and  being  approved,  it  was 
directed  that  they  be  recorded.  These  testi- 
monies in  relation  to  our  beloved,  ancient  friends, 
have  brought  them  sweetly  to  our  remembrance, 
as  mothers  in  Israel,  and  Elders  worthy  of  double 
honor. 

Fiftli-day  afternoon,  6th  mo.  16th,  the  meet- 
ing again  convened  according  to  adjournment. 
The  Representatives  present  as  yesterday. 

The  committee  appointed  to  propose  the  names 
of  Friends,  to  constitute  a  Committee  on  the 
part  of  this  meeting,  to  labor  in  gospel  love  for 
the  promotion  of  love  and  unity  within  our  limits, 
present  the  following,  which  are  approved  ;  and 
they  are  accordingly  appointed  to  that  service, 
and  requested  to  report  to  this  meeting  next 
year,  viz.  : 

David  Dudley,  Samuel  Boyd  Tobey,  Stephen 
A.  Chase,  David  Bufi'um,  Stephen  Jones  and 
John  Meader. 

The  committee  to  attend  to  the  distribution 
of  a  reprint  of  3,500  copies  of  the  London 
General  Epistle,  report,  that  the  service  has  been 
attended  to  ;  and  that  the  Epistles  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Representatives  to  this  meet- 
ing. 

A  Testimony  of  New  Bedford  jMonthly  Meet- 
ing, united  with  by  Sandwich  Quarterly  Meeting, 
concerning  our  late  beloved  friend,  Hannah  T. 
Taber ;  and  one  from  China  Monthly  Meeting, 
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united  with  by  Vassalboro'  Quarterly  Meeting, 
concerning  our  late  beloved  friend,  Rachel  W. 
Jones,  were  read  and  approved,  and  directed  to 
be  recorded.  These  testimonies  have  brought 
the  dear  friends  to  whom  they  relate  very  pre- 
ciously before  us;  and  while  we  feel  that  the 
church  militant  has  been  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  faithful  servants  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
we  doubt  not  they  have  been  transplanted  to  the 
Church  triumphant,  to  receive  the  welcome  that 
awaits  the  righteous.       *       *       *  * 

The  Committee  on  Correspondence,  presented 
essays  of  Epistles  to  our  brethren  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  London,  Ireland,  New  York,  Balti- 
more, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Western, 
■which  are  approved ;  and  the  Clerk  is  directed 
to  sign  them  on  our  behalf,  and  forward  them  to 
those  meetings  respectively.       *       *  * 

And  now,  being  about  to  separate,  to  return  to 
our  respective  homes,  we  feel  bound  to  record 
our  acknowledgment  of  the  mercies  that  have 
been  vouchsafed  to  us  ;  and  desiring  that  a  grate- 
ful sense  thereof  may  abide  upon  our  hearts,  this 
meeting  concludes — proposing  to  meet  again  at 
this  place,  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  the 
Lord  permit. 

Samuel  Boyd  Tobey,  Clerh. 
 .-<«>—  

From  Ellis'  Visits  to  Madagascar. 
THE  CHRISTIANS  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

(Concluded  from  page  712.) 

More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  .faith  was  publicly 
prohibited  in  Madagascar,  and  during  this  pe- 
riod every  available  means  has  been  employed, 
often  with  subtle  ingenuity  and  great  severity,  to 
enforce  the  prohibition.  Death  has  not  only  been 
inflicted,  but,  in  the  preliminary  treatment  of 
the  condemned,  and  in  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  their  punishment,  it  has  been  an  object 
to  augment  the  agony  of  their  sufferings,  and  to 
render  the  prospect  of  death  most  frightfully 
appalling.  The  first  Christian  martyr  in  Mada- 
gascar suffered  in  1837,  the  second  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Three  or  four  years  after,  nine  at  least 
were  put  to  death,  in  such  a  manner,  and  with 
such  accompanying  circumstances,  as  were  in- 
tended to  involve  the  supposed  criminals  in  the 
deepest  ignominy.  In  the  year  1846  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  appear  to  have  been  great ; 
but  the  severest  persecution  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  in  which  the  greatest  number  fell, 
occurred  in  the  year  1849.  .At  this  period  a  few 
saved  their  lives  by  escaping  from  the  island. 
Some  of  these  visited  our  country,*  and  all 
eventually  found  an  asylum  in  Mauritius.  Others, 
I  was  informed,  who  had  been  either  sentenced 

*An  interesting  and  deeply  affecting  narrative  of  the 
early  persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  Madagascar 
was  published  iu  London  in  1840,  by  the  late  Messrs. 
Freeman  and  Johns,  formeily  missionaries  in  the 
island. 


to  die,  or  who  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  if 
seized  their  lives  would  be  forfeited,  escaped,  and 
either  remained  in  concealment  or  became  home- 
less wanderers  in  the  country. 

Bnt,  besides  these,  multitudes,  probably 
amounting  to  thousands,  and  including  those  of 
every  rank  and  age,  from  the  unconscious  infant 
who,  with  its  parents,  had  been  sold  into  slavery, 
to  the  venerable  sire  whose  long  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country — or  from  the 
noble,  whose  rank  and  lineage  placed  him  near 
the  throne,  to  the  poor  and  friendless  slave — all 
had  been  punished  for  supposed  or  acknowledged 
participation  in  the  reading  of  the  Christian's 
book  or  the  offering  of  the  Christian's  prayer. 
The  punishments  inflicted  had  been  almost  as 
varied  as  the  condition  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  criminal.  The  tangena,  or  ordeal  of  poison- 
water,  had  frequently  been  administered  with 
fatal  effects.  Fines  had  been  imposed,  from  a 
single  dollar  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated value  at  which  a  delinquent  or  his  family 
could  be  ransomed.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  a 
prince  was  fined  100  dollars,  estimated  at  half  his 
redemption  price.  Confiscation  and  seizure  had 
been  made  of  house  and  land,  and  of  every  kind 
of  property  belonging  to  the  accused.  Multi- 
tudes were  reduced  to  slavery,  sold  in  the  public 
markets,  and  subjected  to  all  the  ordinary 
miseries  resulting  from  separation  from  liieir 
nearest  relatives,  frequently  with  two  extra  con- 
ditions intended  to  enhance  the  bitterness  of 
their  cup,  viz.,  that  they  should  only  be  sold  to 
those  who  would  engage  to  make  them  labor 
severely  and  continuously,  and  that  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  should  not  be  allowed  to  redeem 
them,  but  that  they  should  be,  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed, like  weeds  of  the  waste,  bowing  down 
their  heads  till  they  died."  Among  the  commu- 
nications which  I  received  were  deeply  affecting 
accounts  of  the  circumstances  of  some  who,  nine- 
teen years  before,  or  at  a  later  period,  had  been 
sold  into  slavery,  and  of  the  prices  which  had 
been  paid  for  them  by  their  purchasers.  Some 
of  these  were  the  widows  of  those  who  had  been 
put  to  death,  some  were  single  men  or  women, 
others  were  heads  of  families,  and  their  wives 
and  children  were  sold  with  them.  The  prices 
ranged  from  23  to  90  dollars  for  a  single  indi- 
vidual, and  from  110  dollars  for  a  man  and  his 
wife  to  178  for  a  man  and  three  children. 

Numbers,  not  sold  into  perpetual  slavery,  had 
been  reduced  in  rank  and  sentenced  to  the  hard- 
est kind  of  labor,  such  as  quarrying,  or  carrying 
stones  for  the  erection  of  government  buildings, 
or  other  equally  severe  labor.  Several  who, 
though  of  considerable  rank,  had  for  a  long  time 
thus  labored,  and  some  among  them  who  have 
since  carried  to  their  graves  the  marks  of  their 
punishments,  were  my  frequent  visitors  ;  others, 
I  learned,  had  been  tortured  with  stripes.  Some 
had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and  were 
then  in  confinement  j  some  were  wandering  as 
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outcasts  from  society ;  others,  including  men  and  I 
women  of  rank  and  station,  had  been  loaded  with 
rude  and  cumbrous  fetters,  and  a  number  had 
been  put  to  death. 

I  obtained  a  detailed  and  deeply-affecting  ac- 
count, written  in  the  native  language,  with  the 
substance  of  it  also  in  English,  of  the  trials  of  the 
Christians  in  1849,  the  period  of  the  last  severe 
persecution.  Numbers  were  informed  against,  and 
apprehended  by  officers  of  government  bearing 
a  silver  spear  designated  "  The  hater  of  lies," 
and  numbers,  on  the  requisition  of  the  govern- 
ment, acknowledged  their  having  engaged  in 
Christian  worship.  The  nature  of  their  offence 
may  be  inferred  from  the  subjoined  recital  of 
the  practices  of  which  they  were  accused  during 
the  last  persecution.  When  a  number  of  them 
were  then  arraigned,  it  was  asked  by  the  chief 
officer,  "  What  is  this  that  you  do  ?  This  that 
the  queen  hates ;  that  which  says  believe  in  it  or 
him,  and  obey  the  Gospel ;  refusing  to  fight  and 
quarrel  with  each  other ;  refusing  to  swear  by 
their  sisters  with  a  stubbornness  like  that  of 
stones  or  wood;  observing  the  Sabbath  as  a 
day  of  rest ;  the  taking  of  the  juice  of  the  grape 
and  a  little  bread,  and  invoking  a  blessing  on  the 
head,  and  then  falling  down  to  the  ground,  and 
when  the  head  is  raised  the  tears  running  down 
from  the  eyes.  Now,  are  you  to  do  these  things, 
or  are  you  not  ?  for  such  things,  it  is  said,  are 
done  by  the  praying  people,  and  on  this  account 
the  people  are  made  to  take  the  oath."  Then 
Ramary  stood  up  before  the  people  and  said,  "  I 
believe  in  God,  for  He  has  made  all  things,  and 
I  follow  (or  believe)  the  Gospel  of  God.  And  in 
regard  to  fighting  or  quarrelling,  if  we,  who  are 
one  people,  fight  and  quarrel  (among  ourselves), 
what  good  would  be  done  ?  But  if  the  enemies 
of  our  country  come,  the  servants  of  God  will 
fight.  And  in  regard  to  swearing,  if  the  truth 
is  told,  does  swearing  make  the  truth  a  lie  ? 
And,  if  a  lie  is  told,  does  swearing  make  the  lie 
truth  ?  For  the  truth  is  truth,  and  a  lie  is  a  lie, 
whether  sworn  to  or  not.  I  put  my  trust  in  God, 
and  in  J esus  Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of 
all ;  He  is  able  to  be  that  to  all  that  believe." 

Of  the  numbers  implicated  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that,  at  one  time  and  atone 
place,  37  who  had  explained  or  preached  the 
Word  were  reduced  to  slavery  with  their  wives 
and  children  ;  42  M'ho  had  possessed  books  were 
made  slaves,  and  their  property  seized ;  27  who 
had  possessed  books,  and  who  had  preached,  or 
explained,  were  made  slaves  with  their  wives 
and  children  ;  6  with  whom  it  was  a  second 
offence  were  imprisoned  ;  2055  had  paid  one  dol- 
lar each  ;  18  had  been  put  to  death  ;  14  hurled 
from  the  steep  rock,  and  4  burned  alive. 

Those  who  had  been  appointed  to  die  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  indignity.  They  were 
wrapped  in  old  torn  or  dirty  mats,  and  rags  were 
stuffed  into  their  mouths.  Seventeen  of  them 
had  been  tied  each  along  a  pole,  and  had  been  ' 


I  thus  carried  between  two  men  bearing  the  pole 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  place  where  sentence 
was  to  be  pronounced.  One  of  their  number, 
being  a  young  female,  walked  behind  the  rest. 
Four  of  them,  being  nobles,  were  not  killed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  as  there  is  an  aversion  to  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  nobles  ;  they  were  there- 
fore sentenced  to  be  burned.  When  the  sentence 
was  pronounced,  some  derided,  and  the  con- 
demned were  then  carried  away  to  the  places  of 
execution.  The  four  nobles  were  burned  alive 
in  a  place  by  themselves.  Two  of  them,  viz., 
Andriampinery  and  Ramanandalana,  were  hus- 
band and  wife,  the  latter  expecting  to  become  a 
mother.  ****** 

The  remaining  fourteen  were  taken  to  a  place 
of  common  execution,  whither  a  number  of  felons 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  were  also  taken 
to  be  executed  together  with  the  Christians. 
The  latter  were  put  to  death  by  being  thrown 
over  a  precipice — the  Tarpeian  Rock  of  Antana- 
narivo. Each  one  was  suspended  by  a  cord  on 
or  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  there  offer- 
ed life  on  condition  of  renouncing  Christ  and 
taking  the  required  oaths.  Of  these  there  was 
one  who,  though  in  the  prospect  of  an  ignomini- 
ous, instant,  and  violent  death,  spoke  with  such 
calm  self-possession  and  humble  confidence  and 
hope  of  the  near  prospect  of  glory  and  immortal 
blessedness,  as  very  deeply  to  affect  those  around 
him.  The  young  woman  who  had  walked  to  the 
place  of  execution  it  was  hoped  would  be  induced 
to  recant.  With  this  view  she  was,  according  to 
orders,  reserved  until  the  last,  and  placed  in  such 
a  position  as  to  see  all  the  others,  one  after 
another,  hurled  over  the  fatal  rock.  So  far 
from  being  intimidated  she  requested  to  follow 
her  friends,  when  the  idol-keeper  present  struck 
her  on  the  face,  and  urged  her  to  take  the  oath 
and  acknowledge  the  idols.  She  refused,  and 
begged  to  share  the  fate  of  her  friends.  The 
executioner  then  said,  "  She  is  an  idiot,  and  does 
not  know  what  she  says  ;  take  her  away."  She 
was  then  taken  from  the  place,  and  afterward 
sent  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 

These  fearful  deeds  of  blood  and  fire  were  per- 
petrated in  the  month  of  March,  1849,  and  I 
did  not  learn  that  since  that  period  persecution 
had  been  so  violent  as  before,  or  that  any  had 
been  put  to  death. 

Such  appear  to  be  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent outlines  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
Madagascar  down  to  the  period  above  specified. 
Of  its  present  state  all  that  is  suitable  to  say  is, 
that  there  is  much  to  call  forth  sincere  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers,  to  stimulate  the  prayers  and 
encourage  the  hopes  of  those  to  whom  its  prog- 
ress is  an  object  of  interest  and  solicitude.  The 
hostility  of  the  higher  powers  to  the  Christian 
religion  did  not,  from  all  I  saw  and  heard,  appear 
I  to  be  so  active  and  determined  as  formerly.  This 
might  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  combined 
'  influence  of  several  events,  which,  in  the  course 
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®f  Divine  Providence,  have,  since  that  period, 
occurred.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned 
the  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith  by  the  young 
prince,  the  queen's  only  son,  and  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  throne.  This  important  event  took 
place  ten  years  ago,  and  has  been  followed  by 
the  conversion  of  another  member  of  the  royal 
family,  who  has  since  become  a  sincere  and  de- 
voted Christian.  Death,  also,  has  removed  some 
high  in  authority  and  influence  who  were  un- 
friendly to  the  Christians,  and  their  places  have 
been  filled  by  others  differently  minded ;  in 
reference  to  one  of  whom  it  is  said  that,  when  it 
was  subsequently  urged  to  impose  a  second  period 
of  labor  as  a  penalty  upon  those  who  had  already 
endured  their  sentence,  he  expostulated  and 
said,  "  They  have  acknowledged  that  of  which 
they  were  accused,  they  have  been  sentenced  to 
punishment  and  have  borne  the  suffering  in- 
flicted, why  should  they  be  punished  again  ?  the 
thunderbolt  does  not  strike  twice."  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  change  in  the  purpose 
of  the  supreme  authorities,  as  the  following  mes- 
sage or  order  is  said  to  be  read  every  fortnight 
to  the  troops  when  assembled  on  parade  at  the 
capital : 

"  If  any  baptize  (viz  ,  administer  or  receive 
baptism)  I  wili  put  them  to  death,  saith  Rana- 
valomanjaka;  for  they  change  the  prayers  of  the 
twelve  kings.  Therefore  search  and  spy,  and  if 
je  find  any  doing  that,  man  or  woman,  take  them, 
that  we  may  kill  them;  for  I  and  you  will  kill 
them  that  do  that,  though  they  be  half  the  peo- 
ple. For  to  change  what  the  ancestors  have 
ordered  and  done,  and  to  pray  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  foreigners,  not  to  Andrianampoinemerina, 
and  Lehidama,  and  the  idols  that  sanctified  the 
twelve  kings,  and  the  twelve,  mountains  that  are 
worshipped ;  whoever  changes  these  observances, 
1  make  known  to  all  people,  I  will  kill,  saith 
Ranavaloraanjaka." 

The  reference  made  to  the  usages  ordained  by 
their  ancestors,  and  to  the  praying  to  the  ances- 
tors of  the  foreigncBB,  explains  to  a  great  extent 
the  grounds  on  which  the.  abandonment  of  the 
religion  of  the  country,  and  adopting  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  are  regarded  by  the  Malagasy  as  crimes 
of  the  greatest  magnitude.  Their  own  religious 
creeds  teach  them  to  regard  the  spirits  of  the 
earliest  ancestors  of  their  rulers  as  among  the 
chief  objects  of  religious  homage,  and  hence, 
also,  a  sort  of  sacredness  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  reigning  monarch  as  descended  from  their 
gods.  In  most  of  the  public  speeches  to  which 
1  listened,  the  sacredness  of  the  queen's  person 
was  declared,  and  she  was  represented  as  exer- 
cising power  over  life  and  property  by  virtuo  of 
such  descent  and  supposed  sacredness.  Thus 
their  ideas  of  religion  add  a  sort  of  sanctity  to 
their  loyalty.  And  as  they  infer  that  the  reli- 
gion of  Christian  nations  rests  upon  a  basis  simi- 
lar to  their  own,  it  is  asserted,  and  probably  be- 
lieved by  many,  that  the  supreme  objects  of 


Christian  worship  were  the  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
sent rulers  of  those  nations ;  the  converts  to 
Christianity  are  therefore  regarded  as  guilty  of 
the  double  crime  of  apostasy  and  treason  ;  and 
to  persuade  their  countrymen  to  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  obey  His  word,  or  to  love  Him,  is 
regarded  as  alienating  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people  from  their  lawful  rulers  and 
transferring  them  to  the  ancestors  of  the  rulers 
of  foreigners.  Many  of  the  people  are  probably 
too  much  enlightened  to  believe  that  their  early 
ancestors  were  any  thing  more  than  men,  but 
others  believe  what  the  supporters  of  idolatry 
teach,  and  use  the  popular  delusion  as  a  ground 
of  impeachment  against  the  Christians. 

The  immediate  future  of  Madagascar  is  known 
only  to  the  Almighty,  whose  attribute  it  is  to  be- 
hold the  end  from  the  beginning ;  but,  whatever 
that  future  may  be,  there  is  in  the  past  much, 
very  much,  to  ponder  over  most  profoundly, 
much,  also,  to  enkindle  earnest  and  hearty  desires 
that  a  happier  day  may  soon  dawn  upon  that  im- 
portant country  and  its  deeply-interesting  inhabi- 
tants, and  that  the  minds  of  the  rulers  may  be 
enlightened  to  see  that  Christianity  afi'ords  the 
surest  foundation  for  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
sovereigns,  as  well  as  for  the  prosperity,  loyalty, 
and  happiness  of  nations. 


WHAT  AR3  CONSOLS  ? 

The  shortest  definition  of  the  "consols"  is  to 
describe  them  as  the  consolidated  debt  of  Eng- 
land. This  debt  did  not  exist  in  the  good  old 
times  when  Grovernment,  instead  of  borrowing, 
extorted  money  from  the  Jews,  and  occasion- 
ally from  people  of  its  own  faith.  Charles  I. 
began  the  national  debt  of  England,  but  it  was 
quietly  wiped  out  when  he  was  beheaded. 
Charles  II.  and  James  I.  had  the  honor  of  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  permanent  debt,  an^i  on 
the  accession  of  William  III.  the  debt  was  £664,- 
263.  At  his  death  it  was  £15,750,499.  With 
some  brief  periods  of  decrease,  the  amount  was 
gradually  swollen,  until  at  the  close  of  the  wars 
in  1816,  it  was  ^840,850,495. 

Previous  to  this  time,  the  exchequers  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  kept  separate,  certain 
portions  of  the  public  revenue  arising  in  each 
kingdom  being  especially  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  interest  on  its  own  debts,  and  other 
peculiar  purposes.  But  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1816,  the  separate  exchequers  were  consolidated 
into  one  ;  and  an  act  was  at  the  same  time  pass- 
ed, coosblidating  certain  portions  of  the  joint 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one 
fund,  hence  called  the  consolidated  fund,  and 
providing  for  its  indiscriminate  application  to  the 
payment  of  the  public  debts,  civil  lists,  and  other 
specified  expenses  of  both  kingdoms. 

Some  portions  of  the  revenue  are  not  included 
ill  this  fund;  but  in  1838,  of  a  total  income  of 
£47,000,000,  the  consols  absorbed  £44,000,000. 
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Besides  the  consols,  the  deht  of  England  consists  ■ 
of  a  small  amount  of  "  three  per  cents."  Its 
total  in  1854  had  been  decreased  to  £769,644,- 
249,  but  the  Crimean  war  has  again  swollen  it  to 
not  less  than  Je850,000,000. 

From  this  statement,  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  quotations  of  consols  are  watched  is  clearly 
understood.  The  debt  they  represent  is  so  enor- 
mous, that  any  increase  of  its  amount  decreases 
the  value  of  that  already  existing.  Moreover, 
in  times  of  financial  distress,  holders  for  invest- 
ment sell  out  their  consols  in  order  to  realize, 
and  the  increased  amount  thrown  on  tbe  market 
again  depreciates  the  quotations.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  consols  are  the  monetary  barometers  of 
England. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  30, 1859. 

Commencement  of  haverford  college. — 
This  occasion  attracted  a  large  company  on  the 
13th  inst.  The  Editor  of  the  Review  is  in- 
debted to  a  .friend  for  the  following  remarks, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  prefera  adopting  them, 
rather  than  attempting  himself  to  describe  the 
proceedings. 

The  Degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  seven 
young  men,  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  who 
pronounced  discourses  on  subjects  of  their  own 
selection.  These  Essays,  to  which  the  somewhat 
pretentious  title,  Orations,  is  usually  applied, 
were,  nevertheless,  distinguished  by  much  plain 
good  sense.  Nor,  for  the  most  part,  was  there 
deficiency  of  well-turned  sentences  or  poetic  illus- 
tration. As  college  exercises,  their  characteristic 
was  manly  thought.  It  is  a  complaint,  seldom  with- 
out foundation,  that  the  training  of  our  higher 
schools,  while  it  imparts  a  knowledge  of  words 
and  of  facts,  too  little  accustoms  the  student  to 
original  thinking — that  the  material  is  supplied, 
but  not  the  art  of  using  it.  Familiar  with  other 
men's  thoughts,  students,  it  is  said,  are  content 
to  reproduce,  without  having  really  appropriated 
them.  Several  of  the  papers,  prepared  for  the 
present  occasion,  did  by  no  means  confirm  this 
censure.  Without  claiming  for  them  that  they 
contained  new  thoughts,  they  showed  what  is 
far  better,  that  the  sentiments  expressed  were 
conclusions  carefully  worked  out  by  the  speakers 
themselves.  The  words  were  often  well  chosen 
and  well  arranged.  If  there  were  less  terseness 
and  brevity  of  expression  than  might  be  desired ; 
if,  occasionally,  a  sentence  was  somewhat  loaded 


with  ornament,  the  blame  might,  perhaps,  be 
justly  divided  between  the  speaker  and  his  audi- 
ence. If  his  country's  greatness,  and  the  virtue 
of  its  people  were  painted  in  too  glowing  colors, 
it  might  be  attributed  to  the  period  when  en- 
thusiasm has  not  yet  been  chastened  by  maturity 
of  judgment.  The  essays  were  indeed  unusually 
marked  by  clear,  comprehensive  and  well  ex- 
pressed thoughts. 

To  those  who  duly  appreciate  the  place  which 
Haverford  holds  in  our  educational  plans,  it  was 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  find  a  sound  religious 
sentiment  pervading  these  discourses.  It  was 
not  obtruded,  nor  forced  into  a  connection  with 
which  it  did  not  fit,  but  seemed  to  be  the  natural 
expression  of  cherished  feeling.  We  trust  it  was 
so ;  and  that  whatever  else  may  distinguish  the 
only  College  under  the  care  of  Friends  in 
America,  it  may  never  be  wanting  in  the  incul- 
cation of  Christian  principle  and  practice. 

The  delivery  of  the  Diplomas  was  followed  by 
a  singularly  appropriate  and  feeling  address  to 
the  new  graduates,  by  Professor  Chase. 

Upon  the  whole,  Haverford  commencement 
this  year  clearly  indicates  progress — increasing 
comprehensiveness,  as  well  as  clearness  in  the 
teaching;  increasing  manliness  and  self-respect 
in  the  students,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  in- 
creasing sense  of  the  value  of  sound  learning,  in 
connection  with  religious  conviction. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred 
on — 

Edward  Rhoads,  of  Philadelphia. 

GrEORGE  Sampson  and  Edward  C.  Sampson, 
Manchester,  Maine. 

Richard  Wyatt  Chase,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Benj.  H.  Saiith,  Upper  Darby,  Penna.  • 

Abram  Sharples,  Concordville,  Pa. 

Richard  C.  Paxson,  Philadelphia. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred 
on — 

Joseph  W.  Aldrich,  Principal  of  Friends' 
Select  School,  Philada. 
And  in  course  on — 

Albert  K.  Sjiiley  and  Edward  R.  Wood, 
Graduates  of  Haverford. 


Tlie  3IolJicr's  Scripture  Qucstio7i  Boole,  by 
Mary  S.  Wood.  New  York,  Samuel  S.&Wm. 
Wood,  889  Broadway;  248  pages,  price  25  cts. 
By  mail  33  cts. 

Qucalions  far  BihJe  Classes  and  Families.  The 
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same  author  and  publishers.  72  pages,  price 
10  cts.    By  mail  18  cts. 

References  to  Select  Scripture  Passages,  suitable 
to  he  committed  to  Memory.  Compiled  for  the 
use  of  schools.  Published  for  the  New  York 
Tract  Association  of  Friends,  by  S.  S.  &  Wm. 
Wood,  389  Broadway,  New  York.  34  pages, 
price  4  cents.    By  mail  5  cents. 

These  publications  seem  to  form  a  complete 
set  of  Question  and  Reference  books  for  First- 
day  schools,  and  for  families,  are  furnished  at 
low  prices. 

Of  the  first  book  the  preface  says  :  "  In  pre- 
paring '  The  Mother's  Scripture  Question  Book  ' 
the  compiler  has  endeavored  to  arrange  the  les- 
sons in  chronological  order,  and  principally  in 
accordance  with  Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels. When  an  incident  is  related  by  more  than 
one  of  the  evangelists,  the  account  giving  the 
fullest  particulars  has  been  adopted." 

In  reference  to  the  second  work,  "Questions  for 
Bible  Classes  and  Families,"  itis  stated  that  "the 
compiler,  whilst  imparting  scriptural  instruction 
to  her  children,  has  frequently  met  with  words 
and  passages  in  the  Bible  of  significant  meaning, 
to  which  no  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sacred  volume,  nor  in  any  of  the  books  designed 
for  the  use  of  schools,  that  have  come  under  her 
notice. 

To  aid  her  in  her  own  labors,  she  has  with 
much  care  prepared  this  little  work,  gleaning  the 
facts  from  Calmet,  Robinson,  Horne  and  other 
Biblical  writers ;  and  she  trusts  that  those  who 
may  be  engaged  in  teaching  Bible  truths  will 
find  it  a  useful  companion  to  the  Scripture  Ques- 
tion Books." 


Died,  In  Bolton,  Mass.,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Eliza- 
beth Babcock,  relict  of  the  late  Josiah  Babcock,  aged 
80  years,  6  months  and  14  days — a  worthy  and  ex- 
emplary member  of  Bolton  Monthly  Meeting. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth-day,  the 
14th  of  the  9th  month  next.  New  Students  must 
be  present  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening,  in  or- 
der to  be  examined  and  classified. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  the 
undersigned,  at  the  Office,  No.  109  North  10th  street 
— if  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Wm.  Maoniven. 
The  age  of  the  applicant,  his  previous  studies,  and 
his  connection  with  Friends,  must  be  clearly  stated  ; 
and  in  all  cases  certificates  of  moral  standing,  and  of 
the  books  which  have  been  studied,  signed  by  the 
last  Teacher,  must  accompany  the  application. 

The  receipts  for  Board  and  Tuition  being  inade-  I 


quate  to  meet  the  outlays,  and  large  sums  having 
been  contributed  by  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety for  its  support,  the  charge  for  Students  who 
are  not  members,  will  be  $300  per  annum  ;  for  mem- 
bers, it  will  be  $250. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

*  Chaeles  Yaknall,  Secretary. 


OAK  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

The  Fall  Term  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
Third-day,  the  16th  of  Eighth  month,  and  continue 
thirteen  weeks.  The  School  will  be  under  the  charge 
of  Albert  K.  Smiley,  as  Principal,  with  a  competent 
board  of  Assistants.  Tuition  will  invariably  be  re- 
quired in  advance  for  the  whole  term. 

The  Boarding  House,  in  connection  with  the  School, 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  James  Van  Blarcom, 
Superintendent.  Board  for  one-half  of  the  term  will 
be  required  in  advance. 

Application s  for  admis sion  (stating  the  moral  stand- 
ing of  the  applicant)  should  be  addressed,  at  an 
early  date,  to  the  Principal  or  Superintendent,  at 
Vassalboro',  Maine. 

On  bi  half  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction, 

2t  Ebenezer  Frte. 


Speech  of  David  Thomas,  at  the  late  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  London  Peace  Society. 

(Concluded  from  page  727). 

We  must  just  say  a  word  to  Mr.  Corpus  at  the 
close.  Mr.  Corpus  is  a  professing  Christian. 
He  assents  to  the  proposition  that  there  is  a  Grod, 
and  a  Christ,  and  a  Bible, — that  man  has  a  soul, 
— that  there  is  a  hereafter.  But  he  does  not 
really  and  practically  believe  in  anything  but 
the  body.  His  great  interests  are  bodily  in- 
terests ;  his  great  idea  of  force  is  bodily  force  ; 
the  victories  he  celebrates  are  bodily  victories. 
He  is  interested  in  hearing  in  the  chapel  and 
the  church  about  spiritual  interests,  and  spiritual 
forces,  and  spiritual  triumphs,  and  spiritual 
glories ;  but  that  is  all.  In  daily  life  they  are 
nothing,  and  the  body  is  everything.  Now  Mr. 
Corpus's  idea  is  that  you  can  only  defend  your- 
self by  physical  force — that  you  must  take  care 
of  your  national  defences, — that  you  must  keep 
up  your  fleets  and  your  standing  armies,  and 
that  it  is  "bosh"  and  "  moonshine  "  to  talk  in 
any  other  way.  Now  let  me  remind  the  class 
represented  by  Mr.  Corpus  of  three  things — 

1.  That  we  do  not  prohibit  all  physical  force. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  only  an  instinct  in 
human  nature  to  defend  itself  when  in  danger, 
but  when  in  physical  danger  to  defend  itself  by 
physical  force.  I  can  hold  the  peace  principle 
in  perfect  keeping  with  this  instinct,  with  the 
existence  of  a  police,  and  even  with  national  de- 
fences. Here  I  am  speaking  not  for  the  society, 
but  for  myself.  In  defending  myself  Christiani- 
ty says  two  things  to  me  :  Whatever  means  you 
employ,  material  or  moral,  don't  violate  either 
the  principle  of  benevolence,  the  great  royal 
law  of  the  moral  universe,  nor  the  principle  of 
human  life,  which  is  an  inviolably  sacred  trust 
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from  God.  If  you  resist  an  assailant  eitlier  in- 
dividually or  nationally,  or  if  you  punish  an 
olfender,  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  violate  the  law 
of  love  or  the  principle  of  life.  If  you  chastise 
a  man  or  a  nation,  do  not  do  it  ambitiously, 
avariciously,  or  revengefully,  but  benevolently ; 
and  do  not  do  it  vrith  the  design  of  tating  away 
life.  If  life  should  be  taken  away  let  it  be  acci- 
dental, not  intentional.  The  sanctity  of  love  and 
life  is  the  absolute  law  that  must  govern  men 
and  nations. 

I  would  remind  Mr.  Corpus — 

2.  That  man  cannot  defend  himself  or  over- 
come his  foes  by  physical  force.  You  profess  to 
believe  that  you  have  a  soul  that  must  live  for- 
ever— that  the  body  is  yours,  not  you  ;  your  in- 
strument, not  yourself;  you  cannot  defend  your- 
self by  physical  force.  For  the  same  reasons 
you  cannot  conquer  me  by  physical  force.  Are 
the  millions  that  have  fallen  in  battle,  whether 
at  Waterloo,  or  in  the  Crimea,  or  anywhere  else, 
gone  out  of  being  'i  Did  the  arrow,  the  sword, 
the  bayonet,  the  cannon  quench  their  existence  ? 
If  not,  they  are  not  conquered,  and  you  may  yet 
have  to  meet  them  in  connexion  with  those  ques- 
tions that  originated  the  terrible  conflict  in  which 
they  fell.  Eenounce  your  Christianity  and  say 
you  are  a  materialist,  or  else  give  up  your  stupid 
advocacy  of  physical  force  as  an  effective  means 
of  human  defence  and  conquest. 

3.  That  the  only  effective  means  of  overcoming 
our  enemies  are  moral.  "  The  words  of  wise 
men  are  heard  in  quiet  more  than  the  cry  of  him 
that  sitteth  among  fools.  Wisdom  is  better  than 
weapons  of  war."  Do  not  say  that  moral  instru- 
mentalities will  not  do  until  you  try  them. 
They  have  never  been  fully  tried.  What  do 
you  think  would  be  the  state  of  Christian  Europe 
now  if  only  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo  as 
many  millions  of  model  school-masters  and  mis- 
sionaries had  been  trained  as  there  have  been 
soldiers ;  as  much  money  expended  in  promoting 
a  healthful  literature,  schools,  churches  and 
chapels,  as  have  been  in  military  operations? 
The  moral  force  of  a  nation  is  its  true  defence. 
The  force  of  its  social  virtues  and  enlightened 
religion  ;  the  force  of  its  reverence  for  the  moral- 
ly great,  its  admiration  for  the  morally  sublime ; 
the  force  of  its  truthful  and  elevating'ideas ;  the 
force  of  its  pure  and  benevolent  institutions  ;  the 
force  of  its  world-wide  sympathies  and  philan- 
thropic enterprises;  the  force  of  its  honest  and 
devout  efforts  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  succour 
the  sorrowing,  emancipate  the  enthralled,  and 
deliver  the  oppressed  wherever  they  be;  the 
force  of  its  magnanimous  bearing  and  forgiving 
spirit  towards  enemies  ;  the  force  of  its  calm  re- 
pose in  Grod  ;  in  this  consists  the  true  defence  of 
a  nation — gives  it  a  moral  majesty,  before  which 
despots  will  quail,  and  hostile  legions  flee  away. 

' '  We  want  no  flag,  or  flaunting  rag, 

To  show  a  front  to  wrong  ; 
We  have  a  citadel  in  truth. 
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More  powerful,  more  strong. 
Calm  words,  great  thoughts,  unflinching  faith 

Have  never  striven  in  vain  ; 
They've  won  our  victories  many  a-time, 

And  so  they  shall  again." 
I  regret  that  my  country  does  not  feel  this  to 
be  its  best  defence,  and  lament  the  movement  to 
organize  rifle  clubs — a  movement  which  bids 
fair  to  become  popular.  The  tendency  of  boys 
to  ape  manhood,  the  foolish  idea  of  military 
greatness,  the  spirit  of  a  mock  and  suicidal  patri- 
otism, the  sanction  which  it  receives  from  men  in 
power,  and  ministers  of  religion,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  go  with  the  tide,  is  sure  to  make  this 
movement  popular.  Yet  against  it  I  venture  to 
lift  my  humble  protest.  I  protest  against  it  as  a 
man.  It  is  Heaven's  law  that  we  should  pass 
from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual,  but  this  is  going 
back  to  the  material.  It  is  a  degradation  to 
human  nature,  it  is  a  backward  step  in  our  history : 
instead  of  going  on  to  trust  in  truth,  and  virtue, 
and  God,  we  are  going  back  to  trust  in  an  arm 
of  flesh  which  Heaven  has  denounced.  I  protest 
against  it  as  a  citizen.  It  is  infusing  the  demon 
of  war  into  the  hearts  of  the  nation — a  demon 
which,  if  nourished,  may  lead  to  our  national 
ruin.  Let  bread  become  dear,  let  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  once  rise  in  your  land,  and  these 
millions  you  train  to  arms  may  turn  upon  you 
and  destroy  those  free  institutions  which  our 
fathers  have  bequeathed  us,  and  tread  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  order  in  the  dust.  I  protest 
against  it  as  a.  philanthropist.  I  want  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  love  each  other.  I  desire  a  free 
exchange  of  thought  and  sentiment,  a  flow  and 
reflow  of  friendly  soul ;  but  if  we  assume  towards 
them  a  military  attitude,  we  evoke  their  suspi- 
cions, we  challenge  their  opposition,  and  invite 
their  attack.  I  protest  against  it  as  a  disciple  of 
Jesus.  If  our  country  is  to  cultivate  the  military 
character,  and  to  put  on  the  military  garb,  let  it 
abandon  the  Christian  name,  let  it  no  longer  call 
him  Master  who  condemned  the  sword  to  the 
scabbard — who  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not 
again — who  would  not  break  the  bruised  reed, 
nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.  As  a  man,  as  a 
citizen,  as  a  philanthropist  and  Christian,  I  pro- 
test against  these  rifle  clubs. 

The  resolution  refers  to  the  neutral,  position 
which  our  government  is  pledged  to  assume.  I 
trust  that  nothing  will  ever  ttmpt  us  to  interfere 
in  the  conflict.  ]]ut  whilst  I  would  have  govern- 
ment neutrality',  I  would  have  moral  antagonism, 
not  directed  specially  against  either  of  the  con- 
flicting parties,  but  against  the  foul,  the  impolitic, 
and  iniquitous  spirit  that  animates  the  ruthless 
combatants.  I  would  have  the  press  do  its  work. 
I  would  have  every  magazine,  every  newspaper, 
lift  up  its  protest  against  the  spirit.  I  would 
have  every  Sunday-school  teacher,  every  father, 
every  minister,  I  would  have  every  lover  of  his 
country,  his  race,  and  his  God,  take  this  tragic 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Providence  as  a  text 
to  preach  a  sermon  against  war. 
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From  the  National  Era. 
SLAVERY  IN  CUBA. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  has  been  spending  some  time  in  Cuba,  has 
just  issued  a  volume  containing  his  observations 
in  that  island.  From  it  we  extract  the  following 
interesting  statement  in  regard  to  Slavery.  He 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  a  constant  di- 
minution of  the  slave  population  is  going  on, 
and  has  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  in  spite  of 
the  comparatively  mild  laws  which  the  Spanish 
Governnjent  has  imposed  upon  the  island.  Mil- 
lions of  slaves  have  been  imported  into  Cuba 
from  Africa,  and  yet,  after  near  three  hundred 
years,  during  which  slavery  has  existed,  the 
highest  estimate  of  the  number  now  living  is 
not  above  700,000.  This  fact  must  cause  every 
humane  mind  to  look  upon  Cuba  with  horror, 
and  to  regard  all  engaged  in  the  nefarious  sys- 
tem of  slavery  as  no  better  than  pirates  and  mur- 
derers. It  is  no  alleviation  of  the  case  to  say, 
by  way  of  explaining  the  diminution  of  popula- 
tion, that  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  slaves  im- 
ported have  been  males  ;  for  this,  of  itself,  is  one 
of  the  most  cruel  and  detestable  features  of  the 
system.    Mr.  Dana  says  : 

It  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  the  number  of  slaves  in  Cuba.  The  cen- 
sus of  1857  puts  it  at  375,000 ;  but  neither  this 
census  nor  that  of  1853  is  to  be  relied  upon,  on 
this  point.  The  Cubans  are  taxed  for  their 
slaves,  and  the  government  finds  it  difficult,  as  I 
have  said,  to  get  correct  returns.  No  person  of 
intelligence  in  Cuba,  however  desirous  to  put 
the  number  at  the  lowest,  has  stated  it  to  me  at 
less  than  500,000.  Many  set  it  at  700,000.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  600,000  is  the  nearest 
to  the  truth. 

Tlie  census  makes  the  free  blacks,  in  1857, 
125,000.  It  is  thought  to  be  200,000  by  the 
best  authorities.  The  whites  are  about  700,000. 
The  only  point  in  which  the  census  seems  to 
agree  with  public  opinion  is  in  the  proportion. 
Both  make  the  proportion  of  blacks  to  be  about 
one  free  black  to  three  slaves;  and  make  the 
whites  not  quite  equal  to  the  entire  number  of 
blacks,  free  and  slave  together.  As  to  the  Coo- 
lies, it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  conjecture. 
In  1858  they  were  not  noticed  in  the  census; 
and  in  1857  hardly  noticed.  The  number  im- 
ported may,  to  some  extent,  be  obtained  from 
the  records  and  files  of  the  Aduana,  but  not  so 
as  to  be  relied  upon.  I  heard  the  number  esti- 
mated at  200,000,  by  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  Cubans.  Others  put  it  as  low  as 
60,000.  Certain  it  is  that  Coolies  are  to  be  met 
with  everywhere,  in  town  and  country. 

To  ascertain  the  condition  of  slaves  in  Cuba, 
two  things  are  to  be  considered  :  First,  the  laws  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The 
written  laws  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining.   As  to  their  execution,  there  is  room 


for  opinion.  At  this  point  one  general  remark 
should  be  made,  which  I  deem  to  be  of  consid- 
erable importance.  The  laws  relating  to  slavery 
do  not  emanate  from  the  slaveholding  mind  ;  nor 
are  they  interpreted  or  executed  by  the  slave- 
holding  class.  The  slave  benefits  by  the  division 
of  power  and  property  between  the  two  rival  and 
even  hostile  races  of  whites,  the  Creoles  and  the 
Spaniards.  Spain  is  not  slaveholding  at  home  ; 
and  so  long  as  the  laws  are  made  in  Spain,  and 
the  civil  offices  are  held  by  Spaniards  only,  the 
slave  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  a  conflict  of 
interests  and  principles  between  the  two  classes 
that  are  concerned  in  his  bondage. 

The  fact  that  one  negro  in  every  four  is  free 
indicates  that  the  laws  favor  emancipation.  They 
do  both  favor  emancipation  and  favor  the  free 
blacks  after  emancipation.  The  stranger  visit- 
ing Havana  will  see  a  regiment  of  one  thousand 
free  black  volunteers,  parading  with  the  troops 
of  the  line  and  the  white  volunteers,  and  keep- 
ing guard  in  the  Oura  Pia.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  bearing  arms  and  performing 
military  duty  as  volunteers  is  esteemed  an  honor 
and  privilege,  and  is  not  allowed  to  the  whites 
of  Creole  birth,  except  to  a  few  who  are  favored 
by  the  government,  the  significance  of  this  fact 
may  be  appreciated.  The  Cuban  slaveholders  are 
more  impatient  under  this  favoring  of  the  free 
blacks  than  under  almost  any  other  act  of  the 
government.  They  see  in  it  an  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  to  secure  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  the  free  blacks  in  case  of  a 
revolutionary  movement — to  set  race  against  race, 
and  to  make  the  free  blacks  familiar  with  military 
duty  while  the  whites  are  growing  up  in  ignor- 
ance of  it.  In  point  of  civil  privileges,  the  free 
blacks  are  the  equals  of  the  whites.  In  courts  of 
law,  as  witnesses  or  parties,  no  difference  is 
known ;  and  they  have  the  same  rights  as  to  the 
holding  of  lands  and  other  property.  As  to  their 
social  position,  I  have  not  the  means  of  speaking. 
1  should  think  it  quite  as  good  as  it  is  in  New 
England,  if  not  better. 

So  far  as  to  the  position  of  the  blacks,  when 
free.  The  laws  also  directly  favor  emancipation. 
Every  slave  has  a  right  to  go  to  a  magistrate  and 
have  himself  valued,  and  on  paying  the  valuation 
to  receive  his  free  papers.  The  valuation  is  made 
by  three  assessors,  of  whom  the  master  nominates 
one  and  the  magistrate  the  other  two.  The  slave 
is  not  obliged  to  pay  the  entire  valuation  at  once ; 
but  may  pay  it  in  instalments  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  each.  These  payments  are  not  made 
as  mere  advances  of  money,  on  the  security  of 
the  master's  receipt,  but  are  part  purchases. 
Each  payment  makes  the  slave  an  owner  of  such 
a  portion  of  himself,  pro  parteindivisa,  or,  as  the 
Common  Law  would  say,  in  tenancy-in-common 
with  his  master.  If  the  valuation  be  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  he  pays  one  hundred  dollars,  he 
owns  one-tenth  by  himself  and  nine-tenths  by  his 
master.  It  has  been  said,  in  nearly  all  the  Ameri- 
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can  books  on  Cuba,  that,  on  paying  a  share,  he 
becomes  entitled  to  a  corresponding  share  of  his 
time  and  labor ;  but,  from  the  best  information 
I  can  get,  I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  The  pay- 
ment affects  the  proprietary  title,  but  not  the 
usufruct.  Until  all  is  paid,  the  master's  domin- 
ion over  the  sLive  is  not  reduced  as  respects  either 
discipline  or  labor,  or  right  of  transfer  ;  but  if  the 
slave  is  sold,  or  goes  by  operation  of  law  to  heirs 
or  legatees  or  creditors,  they  take  only  the  inter- 
est not  paid  for,  subject  to  the  right  of  future 
payment  under  the  valuation. 

There  is  another  provision,  which  at  first  sight 
may  not  appear  very  important,  but  which  is,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  the  best  practical  protection 
the  slave  has  against  ill-treatment  by  his  mas- 
ter :  that  is,  the  right  to  a  compulsory  sale.  A 
slave  may,  on  the  same  process  of  valuation,  com- 
pel his  master  to  transfer  him  to  any  person  who 
will  pay  the  money.  For  this  purpose  he  need 
establish  no  cause  of  complaint.  It  is  enough  if 
he  desires  to  be  transferred,  and  some  one  is  wil- 
ling to  buy  him.  This  operates  as  a  check  upon 
the  master,  and  an  inducement  to  him  to  remove 
special  causes  of  dissatisfaction  ;  and  it  enables 
the  better  class  of  slaveholders  in  a  neighborhood, 
if  cases  of  ill-usage  are  known,  to  relieve  the 
slave  without  contention  or  pecuniary  loss. 

In  making  the  valuation,  whether  for  emanci- 
pation or  compulsory  transfer,  the  slave  is  to  be 
estimated  at  his  value  as  a  common  laborer,  ac- 
cording to  his  strength,  age  and  health.  If  he 
knows  an  art  or  trade,  however  much  that  may 
add  to  his  value,  only  one  hundred  dollars  can 
be  added  to  the  estimate  for  this  trade  or  art. 
Thus  the  skill,  industry  and  character  of  the 
slave  do  not  furnish  an  obstacle  to  his  emancipa- 
tion or  transfer.  On  the  contrary,  all  that  his 
trade  or  art  adda  to  his  value,  above  one  hundred 
dollars,  is,  in  fact,  a  capital  for  his  benefit. 

There  are  other  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the 
slave,  which,  although  they  may  make  even  a  bet- 
ter show  on  paper,  are  of  less  practical  value. 
On  complaint  and  proof  of  cruel  treatment,  the 
law  will  dissolve  the  relation  between  master 
and  slave.  No  slave  can  be  flogged  with  more 
than  twenty-five  lashes,  by  the  master's  authori- 
ty. If  his  offence  is  thought  greater  than  that 
punishment  will  suffice  for,  the  public  authorities 
must  be  called  in,  A  slave  mother  may  buy  the 
freedom  of  her  infant  for  twenty-five  dollars. 
If  slaves  have  been  married  by  tbe  church,  they 
cannot  be  separated  against  their  will ;  and  the 
mother  has  the  right  to  keep  her  nursing  child. 
Each  slave  is  entitled  to  his  time  on  ISundays 
and  all  other  holidays,  beyond  two  hours  allowed 
for  necessary  labor,  except  on  sugar  estates  dur- 
ing the  grinding  season.  Every  slave  born  on 
the  island  is  to  be  baptized  and  instructed  in  the 
Catholic  f.iith,  and  to  receive  Christian  burial. 
Formerly,  there  were  provisions  respecting  reli- 
gious services  and  instruction  on  each  plantation, 
according  to  its  size;  but  I  believe  these  are  cith- 


er repealed  or  become  a  dead  letter.  There  are 
also  provisions  respecting  the  food,  clothing  and 
treatment  of  slaves  in  other  respects,  and  the  pro- 
viding of  a  sick  room  and  medicines,  &c. ;  and 
the  government  has  appointed  magistrates,  styled 
Sindicos,  numerous  enough,  and  living  in  all  lo- 
calities, whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  petitions 
and  complaints  of  slaves,  and  to  the  measures  re- 
lating to  their  sale,  transfer  or  emancipation. 

As  to  the  enforcement  of  these  laws,  I  have 
little  or  no  personal  knowledge  to  offer ;  bat  some 
things,  I  think,  I  may  treat  as  reasonably  sure, 
from  my  own  observation,  and  from  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  books,  and  of  persons  of  all 
classes  with  whom  I  have  conversed. 

The  rule  respecting  religion  is  so  far  observed 
as  this,  that  infants  are  baptized,  and  all  receive 
Christian  burial.  But  there  is  no  enforcement 
of  the  obligation  to  give  the  slaves  religious  in- 
struction, or  to  allow  them  to  attend  public  reli- 
gious service.  Most  of  those  in  the  rural  districts 
see  no  church  and  no  priest,  from  baptism  to  bu- 
rial. If  they  do  receive  religious  instruction,  or 
have  religious  services  provided  for  them,  it  is 
the  free  gift  of  the  master. 

Marriage  by  the  church  is  seldom  celebrated. 
As  in  the  Roman  church  marriage  is  a  sacrament 
and  indissoluble,  it  entails  great  inconvenience 
upon  the  master,  as  regards  sales  or  mortgages,  _ 
and  is  a  restraint  on  the  negroes  themselves,  to 
which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  them. 
Consequently,  marriages  are  usually  performed 
by  the  master  only,  and,  of  course,  carry  with 
them  no  legal  rights  or  duties.  Even  this  im- 
perfect and  dissoluble  connection  has  been  but 
little  attended  to.  While  the  slave  trade  was  al- 
lowed, the  planters  supplied  their  stock  with  bo- 
zales  (native  Africans)  and  paid  little  attention, 
even  on  economic  principles,  to  the  improvement, 
or,  speaking  after  the  fashion  of  cattle-farms,  to 
the  increase  of  ths  stock  on  the  plantation.  Now 
that  importation  is  more  difficult,  and  labor  is  in 
demand,  their  attention  is  more  turned  to  their 
own  stock,  and  they  are  beginning  to  learn,  in 
the  physiology  of  increase,  that  canon  which 
the  Everlasting  has  fixed  against  promiscuous  in- 
tercourse. 

The  laws  respecting  valuation,  the  purchase  of 
freedom  at  once  or  by  instalments,  and  the  com- 
pulsory transfer,  I  know  to  be  in  active  operation 
in  the  towns,  and  on  plantations  affording  easy 
access  to  towns  or  magistrates.  I  heard  frequent 
complaints  from  slaveholders  and  those  who  sym- 
pathized with  them  as  to  the  operation  of  these 
provisions.  A  lady  in  Havana  had  a  slave  who 
WIS  an  excellent  cook;  and  she  had  been  offered 
$1,700  for  him  and  refused  it.  He  applied  for 
valuation  for  the  purpose  of  transfer,  and  was  val- 
ued at  S  1,000  as  a  laborer,  which,  with  the  $100 
for  his  trade,  made  a  loss  to  the  owner  of  -IJGOO  ; 
and,  as  no  slave  can  be  subsequently  sold  for  a 
larger  sum  than  his  valuation,  this  provision  gave 
the  slave  a  capital  of  $600.    Another  instance 
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was  of  a  planter  near  Matanzas,  who  had  a  slave 
taught  as  a  carpenter  ;  but  after  learning  his 
trade,  the  slave  got  himself  transferred  to  a  mas- 
ter in  the  city,  for  the  opportunity  of  working 
out  his  freedom  on  holidays  and  in  extra  hours. 
So  general  is  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions 
that  it  is  taid  to  have  resulted  in  a  refusal  of 
many  masters  to  teach  their  slaves  any  art  or 
trade,  and  in  the  hiring  of  the  labor  of  artisans  of 
all  sorts,  and  the  confining  of  the  slaves  to  mere 
manual  labor.  I  heard  of  complaints  of  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  who  were  charged  with  at- 
tempting to  influence  the  credulous  and  too  rea- 
dy slaves  to  agree  to  be  transferred  to  them,  eith- 
er to  gratify  some  ill-will  against  the  owner  or 
for  some  supposed  selfish  interest.  From  the 
frequency  of  this  tone  of  complaintand  anecdote, 
as  well  as  from  positive  assertions  on  good  au- 
thority, I  believe  these  provisions  to  have  consi- 
derable efficacy. 

As  to  the  practical  advantage  the  slaves  can  get 
from  these  provisions  in  remote  places,  and  as  to 
the  amount  of  protection  they  get  anywhere  from 
the  special  provisions  respecting  punishment, 
food,  clothing,  and  treatment  generally,  almost 
everything  lies  in  the  region  of  opinion.  There  is 
no  end  to  statement  and  anecdote  on  each  side. 
If  one  cannot  get  a  full  and  lengthened  personal 
experience,  not  only  as  the  guest  of  the  slavehold- 
der,  but  as  the  companion  of  the  local  magistrates, 
of  the  lower  officers  on  the  plantation,  of  slave- 
dealers  and  slave  hunters,  and  of  the  emancipa- 
ted slaves,  I  advise  him  to  shut  his  ears  to  mere 
anecdotes  and  general  statements,  and  to  trust 
to  reasonable  deductions  from  established  facts. 
The  established  facts  are  that  one  race,  having 
all  power  in  its  hands,  holds  an  inferior  race  in 
slavery  j  that  this  bondage  exists  in  cities,  in 
populous  neighborhoods,  and  in  remote  districts; 
that  the  owners  are  human  beings,  of  tropical 
races,  and  the  slaves  are  human  beings  just 
emerging  from  barbarism  ;  and  that  no  small  part 
this  power  is  exercised  by  a  low-lived  and  low- 
minded  class  of  intermediate  agents.  What  is 
likely  to  be  the  effect  on  all  the  parties  to  this 
system,  judging  from  all  we  know  of  human  na- 
ture ? 

If  persons  coming  froDi  the  North  are  credu- 
lous enough  to  suppose  that  they  will  see  chains 
and  stripes  and  tracks  of  blood  ;  and  if,  taking 
letters  to  the  best  class  of  slaveholders,  seeing 
their  way  of  life,  and  hearing  the  dinner-table 
anecdotes,  and  the  breakfast-table  talk  of  the  la- 
dies, they  find  no  outward  signs  of  violence  or 
corruption,  they  will,  prubably,  also,  be  credu- 
lous enough  to  suppose  they  have  seen  the  whole 
of  slavery.  They  do  not  know  that  that  large 
plantation,  with  its  smoking  chimneys,  about 
which  they  hear  nothing,  and  which  their  host 
does  not  visit,  has  passed  to  the  creditors  of  the 
late  owner,  who  is  a  bankrupt,  and  is  in  charge 
of  a  manager,  who  is  to  get  all  he  can  from  it  in 
the  shortest  time,  and  to  sell  off  the  slaves  as  he 
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can,  having  no  interest,  moral  or  pecuniary,  in 
their  future.  They  do  not  know  that  that  other 
plantation,  belonging  to  the  young  man  who 
spends  half  his  time  in  Havana,  is  an  abode  of  li- 
centiousness and  cruelty.  Neither  do  they  know 
that  the  tall  hounds  chained  at  the  kennel  of  the 
house  they  are  visiting  are  Cuban  blood-hounds, 
trained  to  track  and  to  seize.  They  do  not  know 
that  the  barking  last  night  was  a  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture, in  which  all  the  white  men  on  the  place 
took  part;  and  that  for  the  week  past  the  men 
of  the  plantation  have  been  a  committee  of  detec- 
tive and  protective  police.  They  do  not  know 
that  the  ill-looking  man  who  was  there  yesterday, 
and  whom  the  ladies  did  not  like,  and  all  treated 
with  ill-disguised  aversion,  is  a  professed  hunter 
of  slaves.  They  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  the 
Sierra  del  Cristal,  the  mountain-range  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  Cuba,  inhabited  by  runaways, 
where  white  men  hardly  dare  to  go.  Nor  do 
they  know  that  those  young  ladies,  when  little 
children,  were  taken  to  the  city  in  the  time  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  Vuelta  de  Arriba.  They 
have  not  heard  the  story  nf  that  downcast-look- 
ing girl,  the  now  incorrigibly  malignant  negro, 
and  the  lying  mayoral.  In  the  cities  they  are 
amused  by  the  flashy  dresses,  indolence  arxl  good 
humor  of  the  slaves,  and  pleased  with  the  respect- 
fulness of  their  manners,  and  hear  anecdotes 
of  their  attachment  to  their  masters,  and  how 
they  so  dote  upon  slavery  that  nothing  but  bad 
advice  can  entice  them  into  freedom  ;  and  are 
told,  too,  of  the  worse  condition  of  the  free"  blacks. 
They  have  not  visited  the  slave  jails,  or  the  whip- 
ping-posts in  the  house  outside  the  walls,  where 
low  whites  do  the  flogging  of  the  city  house  ser- 
vants, men  and  women,  at  so  many  reals  a  head. 

But  the  reflecting  mind  soon  tires  of  the  anec- 
dotes of  injustice,  cruelty  and  licentiousness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  justice,  kindness  and  mu- 
tual attachment  on  the  other.  You  know  that 
all  coexist,  but  in  what  proportion  you  can  only 
conjecture.  You  know  what  slavery  must  be,  iu 
its  effect  on  both  the  parties  to  it.  You  seek  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  itself.  And,  stating 
it  fairly,  it  is  this:  shall  the  industry  of  Cuba  go 
on,  or  shall  the  island  be  abandoned  to  a  state  of 
nature  ?  If  the  former,  and  if  the  whites  cannot 
do  the  hard  labor  in  that  climate,  and  the  blacks 
can,  will  the  seven  hundred  thousand  whites, 
who  own  all  the  land  and  improvements,  surren- 
der them  to  the  blacks  and  leave  the  island,  or 
will  they  remain  ?  If  they  must  be  expected  to 
remain,  what  is  to  be  the  relation  of  the  two  races? 
The  blacks  must  do  the  hard  work,  or  it  will 
not  be  done.  Shall  it  be  the  enforced  labor  of 
slavery,  or  shall  the  experiment  of  free  labor  be 
tried  ?  Will  the  government  try  the  experiment, 
and,  if  so,  on  what  terms  and  in  what  manner? 
If  something  is  not  do'ne  by  the  government,  sla- 
very will  continue,  for  a  successful  insurrection  of 
slaves  in  Cuba  is  impossible,  and  manumissions 
do  not  gain  upon  the  births  and  importations. 
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THE  POSITION  OP  GERMANY — THE  GEKMANIC  ; 
CONFEDERATION. 

The  Grermanic  Confederation  occupies  a  pecu- 
liar position  in  reference  to  the  Italian  war,  and 
some  difficulties  are  presented  in  the  attitude  of 
these  States,  which  may  resolve  themselves  in 
a  general  European  war.  The  Confederation 
was  formed  on  the  8th  of  June,  1815,  upon 
Napoleon's  plan  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  which  had  destroyed  the  old  German 
Empire,  but  was  itself  of  short  duration.  A 
constitution  for  the  Confederation  was  formally 
confirmed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  June  8th, 
1820. 

The  object  of  the  Confederation  was  declared 
to  be  to  secure  the  independence  and  inviolability 
of  the  States,  large  and  small,  and  preserve  in- 
ternal peace  among  them.  It  was  a  compact 
for  mutual  protection ;  but  contains  in  article  40 
a  stipulation,  that  if  a  federate  State  commences 
a  war  beyond  the  federal  territory,  as  a  Eu- 
ropean Power,  (as  Austria  is  doing,)  this  war 
becomes  foreign  to  the  Confederation. 

Article  46th,  completes  the  dispositions  of  arti- 
cle 40th  in  these  words  : 

In  case  such  a  State  (article  40th)  is  threat- 
ened or  attacked  in  its  possessions  outside  of  the 
Confederation,  the  obligation  to  take  measures 
of  common  defence,  to  participate  in  the  war  or 
to  furnish  help,  is  only  incumbent  on  the  Con- 
federation, if  the  Diet,  after  having  deliberated 
in  limited  Council,  finds  in  the  plurality  of  votes 
that  there  is  danger  for  the  federal  territory. 

The  Germanic  Confederation  is  composed  of 
thirty-one  monarchies  of  unequal  extent,  and  the 
four  free  cities — Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Lubeck, 
Bremen  and  Hamburg — making  in  all  thirty-five 
States.  The  following  list  comprises  the  names 
of  the  States  represented  in  the  Confederation  : 

1,  Austria;  2,  Prussia ;  3,  Bavaria;  4,  Saxony; 
5,  Hanover ;  6,  Wurtemburg ;  7,  Baden ;  8,  Hesse 
(Electoral)  ;  9,  Hesse  (Grand  Duchy) ;  10,  Den- 
mark, for  Holstein  and  Lauenberg;  11,  Low 
Countries,  for  Limburg  and  Luxemburg;  12, 
Saxony  (Ernestine  Branch);  13,  Brunswick  and 
Nassau;  14,  Mecklenburg  (the  two)  ;  15,  Olden- 
burg, Anhalt,  Schwarzburg;  ICn,  Lichtenstein  ; 
166,  Reuss  (the  two),  Lippe,  Waldeck  and  Hesse 
Homburg;  16c,  Schaumburg-Lippe ;  17,  Lubeck, 
Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamburg. 

The  population  of  Austria  represented  in  the 
Confederation  is  12,919,300;  that  of  Prussia, 
12,947,228.  The  entire  population  represented 
is  43,286,116. 

Austria,  as  the  greatest  Power  in  the  Confed- 
eration, has  the  right  to  appoint  the  President  of 
the  Federal  Assembly,  or  Diet. 

The  Confederation  keeps  a  large  standing  army, 
amounting  to  562,785  meil.  The  army  is  com- 
posed of  ten  corps  d'armee,  furnished  by  the 
several  States,  as  follow.s : — Austria  furnishes 
three  corps ;  Prussia,  three  ;  Bavaria,  one  ;  the  I 
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Northern  States  between  them,  one ;  the  South, 
ern,  one;  and  the  Southwestern,  one. 

Each  State  of  the  confederacy  has  its  own 
government  and  laws.  The  forms  of  government 
are  mostly  monarchical ;  some  of  them  are  limited 
by  constitutional  checks,  but  many  are  either 
entirely  absolute  or  but  partially  limited.  The 
affairs  of  the  Confederation  are  managed  by  the 
Diet,  which  acts  in  two  forms.  When  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  Confederation  are  under 
consideration,  or  measures  of  general  interest  are 
to  be  settled,  the  Diet  forms  itself  into  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  which  each  State  has  at  least 
one  vote,  except  the  two  principalities  of  Reuss 
Schleitz  and  Reuss  Greitz,  which  have  but  one 
vote  collectively,  whilst  several  of  the  larger 
States  have  three  and  four  votes.  But  in  the 
ordinary  Diet  only  seventeen  votes  are  cast,  the 
larger  States  having  one  vote  each,  the  smaller 
States  voting  collectively.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  delegates  who  are  sent  to  the 
Diet  have  any  freedom  of  action,  for  such  is  not 
the  case,  each  vote  upon  any  given  question 
being  cast  according  to  the  special  instructions 
of  the  respective  States.  Where  several  States 
having  but  one  vote  among  them  difi"er  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  vote  shall  be  cast — as  not 
unfrequently  happens — considerable  confusion 
arises  before  the  conflict  between  diverse  inter- 
ests is  satisfactorily  adjusted.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ordinary  as  also  of  the  extraordinary 
business  of  the  Diet,  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Aus- 
tria presides — the  precedence  thus  conferred  con- 
stituting that  recognition  of  the  latter  as  the  first 
German  Power,  against  which  Prussia  has  so 
long,  and  heretofore  so  vainly  contended. 


From  the  Toledo  Blade. 
THE  IRON  MOUNTAINS  OF  MISSOURI. 

The  Iron  Mountain  of  Missouri  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  subject  of  speculation.  Some 
have  regarded  it  as  a  myth.  It  is  said  that 
scientific  men  in  Europe  yet  disbelieve  in  its  ex- 
istence. There  are  several  of  these  Iron  Moun- 
tains, among  which  are  the  Iron  Mountain  long 
known  by  that  name,  and  the  more  remarkable 
hill.  Pilot  Knob,  which  I  have  just  visited. 
This  hill  is  500  feet  high  and  one  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. The  iron  ledge  crops  out  every 
where  upon  its  sides.  Laborers  are  quarrying  it 
in  open  daylight  on  the  mountain  side,  as  you 
would  quarry  granite.  From  the  inclination  of 
the  strata,  and  every  external  indication,  the  hill 
or  mountain  seems  to  be  homogeneous  and  of 
solid  iron  ore.  It  is  what  is  called  micaceous 
oxide  of  iron.  Its  relative  weight  to  pure  iron 
is  as  90  to  100.  At  the  furnaces,  it  yields  under 
very  crude  management  50  per  cent,  of  ii'on.  It 
might  yield  probably  65  per  cent.  The  indica- 
tions of  iron  at  the  Iron  3Iountains  are  equally 
marvellous.  Calculations  have  been  made  of  the 
quantity  of  iron  in  those  hills,  (mere  approxima- 
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tions  of  course,)  which  make  it  amount  to  600,- 
000,000  tons;  a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  one 
hundred  millions  of  people,  with  twenty-four 
pounds  each,  for  500  years,  if  it  was  accessible 
to  them  all. 

The  iron  is  said  to  be  very  malleable,  and  hence 
very  desirable  for  all  those  uses  and  purposes  for 
which  such  qualities  are  required.  No  large 
quantities  of  the  pig  are  now  used  at  St.  Louis, 
though  it  can  be  transported  cheaply  by  the 
Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  which  connects  the 
mines  with  the  city.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
an  abundance  of  coal,  at  cheap  enough  rates  and 
free  from  sulphur,  is  said  to  be  the  present  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  making  St.  Louis  a  great  mart 
of  Iron  Manufactures ;  even  greater  in  this  re- 
spect than  Pittsburg.  The  iron  when  cast  into 
harness  fixtures  and  ornamental  work,  receives  a 
polish  like  burnished  silver. 

The  iron  peaks  described  are  among  the  eastern 
spurs  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  eighty-six 
miles  from  St.  Louis.  A  traveller  can  leave  St. 
Louis  in  the  morning  by  the  Railroad,  whose 
terminus  is  at  Pilot  Knob,  remain  there  three 
hours,  and  return  the  same  evening.  The  jour- 
ney itself  is  a  delightful  one.  For  thirty  miles 
you  are  hurried  along  on  the  immediate  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  its  turbid  and  restless  waters 
running  by  your  side.  It  resembles  in  color  a 
thick  mud  pud^dle,  but  you  soon  forget  every  con- 
sideration but  the  majesty  of  the  stream.  It 
varies  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width.  On  the 
Missouri  side  the  bank  is  abrupt.  On  the  op- 
posite shore  the  "American  bottom  "  just  ele- 
vated above  the  river,  which  is  now  at  a  high 
stage,  stretches  into  the  interior. 

There  are  few  settlers  along  the  line  of  the 
Railroad,  and  the  habitations  indicate  thriftless- 
ness  and  poverty.  I  saw  several  houses  which 
had  no  windows,  and  but  mere  barn  shutters  to 
let  in  light  and  air.  A  portion  of  Missouri,  set- 
tled by  the  meanest  white  men  of  the  South,  is 
nicknamed  "  Little  Tennessee."  From  that  re- 
gion a  company  of  the  worst  specimens  of  the 
genus  "non-slaveholders,"  or  "poor  white  men," 
of  the  South,  came  up  to  a  station  to  stare  at  the 
train.  Their  faces  were  devoid  of  any  expres- 
sion that  indicated  intelligence,  their  hair  seemed 
to  have  gone  uncombed  for  the  last  six  months, 
and  the  whole  garb  of  either  of  them  would  have 
been  dear  at  a  cost  of  over  five  dollars.  Their 
stock,  carts,  implements  and  harness  were  of  the 
crudest  kind. 

The  country  externally  bore  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  poorest  oak  openings  of  North  West- 
ern Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  wood  was  generally 
oak,  of  which  I  saw  several  species  not  found  as 
far  North  as  Northern  Ohio. 

Iron  is  not  the  only  metal  found  in  abundance 
in  Missouri.  Indeed  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
State  is  almost  incalculable.  Copper,  lead  and 
marble  are  abundant  in  those  counties  through 
which  we  passed ;  silver  is  found  in  less  quanti- 


I  ties.    The  Lead  Mines  at  Potosi,  three  miles 
'  from  the  track  of  the  Railroad,  are  now  exten- 
sively worked. 

The  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  desirous  of  verifying 
the  marvellous  story  of  the  Iron  Mountains,  are 
solicitous  that  strangers  should  visit  them,  and 
an  examination  will  repay  the  inquisitive  traveller. 

I  remain  yours  truly,  R. 

From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
MY  PSALM. 

BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

I  mourn  no  more  my  vanished  years  : 

Beneath  a  tender  rain, 
An  April  rain  of  smiles  and  tears, 

My  heart  is  young  again. 

The  west  winds  blow,  and  singing  low, 

1  hear  the  glad  streams  run  ; 
The  windows  of  my  soul  I  throw 

Wide  open  to  the  sun. 

No  longer  forward  nor  behind 

I  look  in  hope  and  fear  ; 
But,  grateful,  take  the  good  I  find, 

The  best  of  now  and  here. 

I  plou6;h  no  more  a  desert  land, 

To  harvest  weed  and  tare  ; 
The  manna  dropping  from  Grod's  hand 

Rebukes  my  painful  care. 

I  break  my  pilgrim  staff ;  I  lay 

Aside  the  toiling  oar  ; 
The  angel  sought  so  far  away 

I  welcome  at  my  door. 

The  airs  of  Spring  may  never  play 

Among  the  ripening  corn, 
Nor  freshness  of  the  flowers  of  May 

Blow  through  the  Autumn  morn  ; 

Yet  shall  the  blue-eyed  gentian  look 
Through  fringed  lids  to  heaven. 

And  the  pale  aster  in  the  brook 
Shall  see  its  image  given  ; 

The  woods  shall  wear  their  robes  of  praise, 

The  south  wind  softly  sigh, 
And  sweet,  calm  days  in  golden  haze 

Melt  down  the  amber  sky. 

Not  less  shall  manly  deed  and  word 

Rebuke  an  age  of  wrong ; 
The  graven  flowers  that  wreath  the  sword 

Make  not  the  blade  less  strong. 

But  smiting  hands  shall  learn  to  heal, 

To  build  as  to  destroy  ; 
Nor  less  my  heart  for  others  feel 

That  I  the  more  enjoy. 

All  as  God  wills,  who  wisely  heeds 

To  give  or  to  withhold. 
And  knoweth  more  of  all  my  needs 

Than  all  my  prayers  have  told  ! 

Enough  that  blessings  undeserved 
Have  marked  my  erring  track — 

That  whereso'er  my  feet  have  swerved, 
His  chastening  turned  me  back — 

That  more  and  more  a  Providence 

Of  love  is  understood. 
Making  the  springs  of  time  and  sense 

Sweet  with  eternal  good —  ^ 

That  death  seems  but  a  covered  way 
Which  opens  into  light. 
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Wherein  no  blinded  child  can  stray 
Beyond  the  Father's  sight — 

That  care  and  trial  seem  at  last, 
Through  Memory's  sunset  air, 

Like  mountain-ranges  overpast. 
In  purple  distance  fair — 

That  all  the  jarring  notes  of  life 

Seem  blending  in  a  psalm, 
And  all  the  angles  of  its  strife 

Slow  rounding  into  calm. 
And  so  the  shadows  fall  apart, 

And  so  the  west  winds  play  ; 
And  all  the  windows  of  my  heart 

I  open  to  the  day. 


THE  OLDEST  CHRISTIAN  HYMN. 

In  Pacd.,  Lib,  III.,  of  Clement  cif  Alfxaiidria,  is  given  (in 
Greek)  the  must  fiiK-ief.t  liymn  iif  the  [irimitive  Chinch.  It  is 
there  (one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  apostles)  asserted  to 
bo  of  much  earlier  origin.  The  following  vereion  will  give  some 
imperfect  idea  of  its  fpirit: 

Shepherd  of  tender  youth  ! 
Giiiding  in  love  and  truth, 

Through  devious  ways ; 
Christ  our  triumphant  king  ! 
We  come  thy  name  to  sing. 
And  here  our  children  bring, 

To  shout  thy  praise. 

Thou  art  our  holy  Lord  ! 
The  all-subduing  word, 

Healer  of  strife  ! 
Thou  didst  thyself  abase. 
That  from  sin's  deep  disgrace 
Thou  mightest  save  our  race. 

And  give  us  life  ! 

Thou  art  wisdom's  high  priest ! 
Thou  hast  prepared  the  feast 

Of  holy  love ; 
Und  in  our  mortal  pain. 
None  calls  on  thee  in  vain. 
Help  thou  dost  not  disdain, 

Help  from  above. 

Ever  be  thou  our  guide. 
Our  shepherd  and  our  pride. 

Our  .staff  and  song  ! 
Jesus  !  thou  Christ  of  God  ! 
By  thy  perennial  word 
Lead  us  where  thou  hast  trod : 

Make  our  faith  strong. 

So  now,  and  till  we  die, 
Sound  we  thy  praises  high. 

And  joyful  sing. 
Infants,  and  the  glad  throng, 
Who  to  thy  Church  belong, 
Unite  and  swell  the  song. 

To  Christ  our  king  1 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intelligekce. — Arrivals  from  Liverpool, 
with  dates  respectively  to  the  !)th  and  13th  iust., 
bring  the  important  and  somewhat  unexpected  news 
of  a  treaty  of  peace.  An  armistice  between  Austria 
and  the  Allies  was  concluded  oil  the  8th  inst.,  to 
continue  until  the  15th  of  next  month.  The  prop- 
osition was  made  by  the  French  Emperor.  The  Paris 
Monitenr  states  that  the  great  neutral  Powers  had 
previously  exchanged  communications  with  the  bel- 
ligerents, offering  plans  for  a  mediation,  but  were 
unsuccessful  until  the  French  fleet  was  about  to  com- 
mence hostilities  against  Venice,  and  a  conflict  before 
Verona  was  imminent,  when  the  Emperor,  desirous 
of  preventing  further  bloodshed,  ascertained  the 


disposition  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  finding 
him  willing,  the  armistice  was  concluded.  The  two 
Emperors  had  an  interview  at  Villa  Franca  on  the 
11th,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between 
them.  The  provisions  are  briefly  as  follows  :  An 
Italian  Confederacy  is  to  be  formed,  under  the 
honorary  Presidency  of  the  Pope.  Austria  concedes 
Lombardy  to  Prance,  wliich,  in  turn,  transfers  it  to 
Sardinia.  Austria  retains  her  rule  over  Venice,  but 
the  latter  is  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Italian 
Confederation. 

The  announcement  of  this  news  was  received  with 
great  satisfaction  in  the  English  Parliament.  Its  full  ef- 
fect in  other  quarters  had  not  had  time  to  be  developed. 
The  funds  rose  in  consequence,  both  at  London  and 
Paris.  The  treaty  excited  much  comment  in  the 
London  press.  Both  the  Times  and  the  Daily  News 
censured  its  terms,  and  considered  that  the  war  had 
been  waged  to  no  practical  purpose,  while  the  Morn- 
ing Post  was  disposed  to  view  it  more  favorably. 

The  Vienna  Gazette  states  the  Austrian  loss,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  in  the  battle  of  Solferino,  at 
11,213.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  number  taken  p^s- 
oners.  The  Allied  army  lost  upwards  of  18,000  in 
the  same  battle,  making  a  total  of  nearly  30,000 
victims  of  one  sanguinary  conflict. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
states  that  the  typhus  fever  raged  in  both  camps, 
and  that  several  thousand  men  were  attacked  with 
it  in  the  Allied  army. 

Sweden. — Oscar,  King  of  Sweden,  died  at  Stock- 
holm on  the  8th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  60,  having 
reigned  fifteen  years.  He  was  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Bernadotte.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has 
been  insane,  and  his  sou,  Charles  Louis  Eugene,  who 
succeeds  him,  has  been  Regent. 

India. — The  Indian  government  is  said  to  have  de- 
cided to  jjermit  all  European  troops  who  might  de- 
sire it,  to  receive  their  discharge  and  a  free  passage 
to  Great  Britain.  It  was  expected  that  many  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  offer. 

Venezuela. — This  country  appears  to  be  in  a  very 
imsettled  state,  divided  into  factions  who  are  almost 
constantly  fighting.  Gen.  Castro,  the  President,  has 
formed  a  liberal  Ministry,  declared  a  general  amnesty 
for  the  insurgents,  and  endeavored  to  make  a  treaty 
with  them,  hoping  to  form  a  new  government ;  but 
they  have  rejected  all  overtures,  being  determined  to 
form  a  Federal  government  for  themselves.  Gen. 
Paez,  a  former  President,  who,  after  several  years' 
exile,  was  recalled  by  the  government  some  months 
s  nee,  has  been  again  banished,  and  has  arrived  in 
this  city. 

Domes  l  ie— From  California  we  learn  that  an  elec- 
tion was  fixed  to  be  held  on  the  2d  inst. ,  for  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress  from  the  proposed  new  Territory  of 
Nevada,  which  embraces  Carson  Valley.  The  weather, 
about  the  middle  of  last  month,  was  intensely  hot 
throughout  the  State,  and  it  is  stated  that  on  the  17th, 
the  county  of  Santa  Barbara  was  visited  by  a  terrible 
sirocco,  compelling  people  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses,  and  even  killing  animals  in  the  fields . 
Tlie  thermometer,  during  its  continuance,  rose  to 
133  degrees  in  the  wind. 

A  convention  of  citizens  of  Campbell  and  Kenton 
counties,  Kentucky,  recently  held  at  Newport,  formed 
a  political  oi-gauization,  under  the  name  of  the  Free 
State  Party  of  Kentucky,  nominated  candidates  for 
Congress  and  tlie  State  Legislature,  and  adopted  a 
"  platform,"  declaring  that  it  is  the  paramount  in- 
terest of  Kentucky  to  get  rid  of  slavery,  and  thus 
I  advance  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State.  Among 
I  the  measures  recommended  were  the  substitution  of 
the  ballot  for  the  system  of  voting  viva  voce,  and  the 
enactment  of  a  law  making  towns,  &c.,  I'able  for  the 
value  of  property  destroyed  by  mobs. 
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Ext7-acts  from  the  Minutes  of  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  lield  on 
Rhode  Island,  hy  adjournments,  from  the  \2>th 
of  the  Sixth  month,  to  th.e  \%th  of  the  same 
■inclusive,  1859. 

We  feel  it  to  be  indeed  cause  of  gratitude  to 
our  Father  in  Heaven,  that  we  have  been  per- 
mitted again  to  assemble  in  a  Yearly  Meeting 
capacity,  and  to  witness,  from  time  to  time,  a  por- 
tion of  his  life-giving  presence,  whereby  we  have 
been  strengthened  and  comforted  together,  and 
enabled  to  transact  the  affairs  that  have  come  be- 
fore us,  in  much  harmony  ;  and  our  hearts  have 
been  drawn  towards  you,  our  beloved  sisters,  who 
are  not  with  us  on  the  present  occasion,  with  a 
desire  that  you  may  be  made,  in  some  measure, 
partakers  of  the  exercises  of  this  meeting. 

The  deficiencies  that  are  recorded  in  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries  from  the  several  Quarterly 
Meetings,  have,  as  in  former  years,  called  forth 
the  expression  of  deep  concern,  and  much  tender 
counsel  has  been  extended.  We  have  been  afresh 
reminded  of  the  necessity  of  attending  our  reli- 
"■ious  meetings, — that  it  is  our  great  and  solemn 
duty  lo  present  ourselves  before  the  Lord.  "  For- 
sake not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together," 
was  the  exhortation  of  an  apostle  of  the  blessed 
Redeemer,  and  also  that  we  should  present  our 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice  before  Him,  which  is  our 
reasonable  service.  If  things  have  their  proper 
place,  best  things  will  be  most  prominent  with 
us,  and  we  shall  «be  concerned  to  render  unto 
Grod  that  worship  which  is  his  due  ;  and  though 
discouragements  may  arise,  still  as  our  hearts  are 
given  up  to  serve  Him  who  created  us  for  his 


own  glory,  we  shall  feel  it  a  blessed  privilege  to 
retire  from  the  engrossing  scenes  of  life,  and 
shutting  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  world  and  its 
many  cares,  wait  in  retirement  of  spirit  before  the 
Lord.  As  this  is  our  concern,  we  believe  that 
He  will  condescend  to  be  very  near  to  us,  enrich- 
ing our  hearts  with  his  love  and  peace. 

The  importance  of  love  and  unity,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil, 
butsuffereth  long  and  is  kind,  was  sweetly  brought 
to  view,  and  we  were  encouraged  to  cherish  these 
feelings  towards  one  another,  to  live  in  that  love 
which  God  hath  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  through 
Christ  Jesus,  in  which  love  nothing  is  able  to 
separate  us  from  Him. 

A  concern  has  been  expressed  at  this  time,  as 
the  deficiencies  in  the  answers  to  some  of  the 
queries  have  been  spread  before  us,  that  so  little 
mention  was  made  of"  care  having  been  taken;" 
and  those  holding  the  responsible  and  important 
appointment  of  overseers,  have  been  earnestly  ad- 
vised faithfully  to  labor,  in  a  spirit  of  love  and 
in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  to  convince  the  judg- 
ment of  our  members  individually,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  their  coming  up  in  practice  to  our  Chris- 
tian principles  and  profession,  that  the  precioiis 
testimonies  which  the  truth  has  given  us  to  bear, 
may  be  maintained. 

Mothers  have  been  tenderly  exhorted  early  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  their  children  the  first 
principles  of  religion  ;  to  seek  to  bring  them  to 
the  Saviour ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must 
enter  into  a  close  examination  of  ourselves,  and 
strive,  first  of  all,  to  have  our  hearts  right  in  His 
sight,  that  as  we  can  of  ourselves  do  nothing,  we 
may  availingly  ask  help  of  Him.  It  is  a  great 
responsibility  rightly  to  train  these  precious  lambs 
whom  God  has  given  us,  and  to  fit  them,  with 
His  blessing,  for  this  life  and  for  the  life  which- 
is  to  come.  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and- 
in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand  :  for  thou 
knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or 
that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good  ;" 
and  though  we  may  not  see  the  answer  which  we 
would  desire,  yet  we  have  the  evidence  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  is  a  God  hearing  prayer,  and 
that  he  will  in  his  own  time  bless,  if  we  faini 
not. 
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Mothers  have  also  been  advised  to  pass  a  little 
time  with  their  beloved  children,  when  they  are 
about  to  retire  to  rest  for  the  night;  encouraging 
them  to  a  review  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
and  interceding  for  His  assistance  and  His  bless- 
ing for  the  time  to  come,  who  alone  can  preserve 
us,  both  when  we  wake  and  wLen  we  sleep. 

The  subject  of  frequenting  places  of  public 
amusement  has  been  feelingly  adverted  to,  and 
a  fear  has  been  expressed  that  some  were  in  the 
practice  of  attending  those  places,  who  might  feel 
that  they  had  not  time  to  attend  our  religious 
meetings;  and  we  have  been  admonished  not  to 
waste  the  precious  moments,  which  are  ever  on 
the  wing,  in  vain  and  trifling  amusements. 

Parents,  and  those  having  young  persons  under 
their  care,  have  been  entreated  to  restrain  them, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  unprofitable  reading, 
which  is  so  abundant  in  the  present  day,  and 
which  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  mind  from  the 
enjoyment  of  substantial  truths,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  the  frequent  and  diligent  reading  of  the 
sacred  writings,  which,  through  divine  goodness, 
are  given  us  for  our  instruction  in  righteousness; 
"  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the 
Scriptures  might  have  hope." 

Interesting  memorials  from  South  Kingston 
Monthly  Meeting,  approved  by  Rhode  Island 
Quarterly  Meeting,  concerning  our  late  beloved 
friends,  Mary  A.  Robinson  and  Mary  A.  Col- 
lins ; — one  from  New  Bedford  Monthly  Meeting, 
approved  by  Sandwich  Quarterly  Meeting,  con- 
cerning our  late  beloved  friend  Hannah  T. 
Taber ;  and  one  from  China  Monthly  Meeting, 
approved  by  Vassalboro  Quarterly  Meeting,  con- 
cerning our  late  beloved  friend  Rachel  W.  Jones, 
have  been  read.  These  testimonies  relating  to 
our  dear  aged  friends,  who  have  long  been  as 
mothers  in  Israel,  have  brought  their  memories 
sweetly  before  us,  and  we  desire  that  their  dedi- 
cated lives  and  Christian  example,  may  be  re- 
membered with  profit  to  us.  As  we  make  this 
record  of  those  who  are  called  from  works  to  re- 
wards, we  deeply  feel  the  loss  the  church  has 
sustained,  and  we  are  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  solemn  truth,  that  life  is  passing  rapidly 
away ;  that  in  a  short  time, — and  He  alone,  in 
whom  is  all  knowledge,  knoweth  how  short, — we 
too,  who  are  here  to-day,  shall  be  removed  from 
these  changing  scenes,  to  enter  upon  the  realities 
of  an  eternal  world.  May  we  then,  individually, 
be  afi  esh  incited  by  the  example  of  these  devoted 
servants,  to  seek  to  follow  them  as  they  followed 
Christ. 

Interesting  reports  of  our  Boarding  School 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Education  have 
been  read.  The  continued  and  increasing  atten- 
tion given  to  the  instruction  of  children  and 
young  persons,  as  set  forth  in  these  reports,  is 
encouraging  to  us. 

We  have  had  at  this  time,  the  acceptable  com- 
pany of  our  beloved  friends  Robert  and  Sarah 
Lindsey,  from  Great  Britain,  with  other  dear 
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Friends  from  neighboring  Yearly  Meetings,  whose 
gospel  labors  have  been  truly  acceptable  to  us ; 
and  we  feel  that  we  have  indeed  cause  to  thank 
God  and  take  courage  that  the  feet  of  the  mes- 
sengers have  thus  been  turned  towards  rss. 

Having  disposed  of  the  various  important  con- 
cerns of  the  church,  that  have  claimed  our  at- 
tention, in  great  harmony  and  Christian  unity  j 
under  a  sense  of  the  mercy  that  has  been  ex- 
tended to  us,  from  season  to  season,  during  the 
difl'erent  sessions  of  this  meeting,  with  reverent 
and  grateful  hearts  we  now  separate  in  love,  pro- 
posing to  meet  at  this  place,  at  the  usual  time, 
next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

Sarah  F.  Tobey,  Clerk. 


FIEST-DAY  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  INJFLOENCE. 

Most  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  attend  the 
late  [London]  Yearly  Meeting  seem  to  agree  in 
thinking  that  there  is  evidence  of  increased  vital- 
ity amongst  us  as  a  religious  body.  Of  this  encour- 
aging fact,  which  is  indeed  cause  for  thankful- 
ness, one  striking  proof  was  alluded  to  by  "the 
clerk — the  devotedness  evinced  by  many  of  our 
younger  members  in  the  work  of  First-day  school 
instruction.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  the 
Society  of  Friends  as  a  body  took  comparatively 
little  part  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  although 
isolated  schools  conducted  by  Friends  existed  in 
some  localities  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centui-y.  In  the  year 
1847,  however,  an  association  of  schools  then 
existing  was  formed  at  Birmingham  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  assistance,  and  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  information  on  the  subject.  The 
inaugural  meetings  were  presided  over  by  oiA 
lamented  friend  Joseph  Sturge.  Bristol  has  been 
the  head-quarters  of  the  association  from  its  com- 
mencement; and  the  cause  is  much  indebted  to 
the  ability  and  discretion  which  have  marked 
the  proceedings  of  the  executive  committee. 
During  the  last  twelve  years  the  schools  have 
become  much  more  numerous.  In  1847  the 
number  of  scholars  was  less  thas  2,000 ;  it  \i' 
now  nearly  4,000,  under  the  care  of  470  teach- 
ers. The  anniversaries  of  the  Association  have 
added  another  attraction  to  the  general  meetings 
of  Ackworth  School,  and  the  fourth  of  a  series 
of  conferences  of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land was  held  at  Liverpool  under  the  presidency 
of  Joseph  Thorp,  in  the  first  month  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  report  of  that  conference  lies 
before  us.  It  forms  a  volume  of  130  pages,  re- 
plete not  only  with  matter  suggestive  to  the 
First-day  School  teacher,  but  also  with  much  that 
is  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  special- 
ly so  to  those  who  desire  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  our  Society.  Some,  indeed,  will  be  disposed 
to  pronounce  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  hope- 
inspiring  documents,  in  this  respect,  which  have 
emanated  from  Friends  for  many  years. 

As  its  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  eyerj 
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one,  we  need  not  enter  into  any  detailed  exam- 
ination of  its  contents ;  yet  we  incline  to  throw 
before  our  readers  a  few  thoughts  which  have 
been  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  the  report  itself, 
and  the  twenty  essays  contained  in  the  Appendix. 
We  were  much  struck  with  an  observation  made 
by  a  teacher  from  Birmingham,  that  with  many 
of  their  scholars  "  the  time  of  their  entrance 
into  the  school  had  been  the  turning  point  of 
their  lives.  They  had  there  found  true  friends 
to  whom  they  could  open  their  hearts  and  tell 
their  troubles,  with  the  assurance  of  kindness 
and  sympathy."  Highly  as  we  value  the  mere 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing  which  is  com- 
municated by  the  teachers,  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  in  thus  entering  into  the  troubles  and 
difficulties  of  their  scholars,  and,  as  the  same 
speaker  said,  "gaining  their  affections,"  they  are 
conferring  what  is  at  least  of  equal  importance. 
Nor  is  the  advantage  confined  to  the  scholar;  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  teachers  from  this 
kind  of  intercourse  are  admirably  sketched  in 
the  paper  "  On  the  Privileges  of  Teachers" 
(pp.  76,  77).  It  has  long  appeared  to  us  that 
whilst  Friends  have  been  most  careful — and 
rightly  so — to  avoid  unseasonably  talking  of  re- 
ligious matters,  or  making  our  most  solemn  duties 
and  engagements  material  for  trifling  conversa- 
tion, there  has  been  some  danger  of  our  going  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  neglecting  that  exhortation 
one  of  another  which  the  inspired  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  recommends.  We  have 
thought  that  there  has  sometimes  been  a  with- 
holding more  than  was  meet  in  the  way  of  pri- 
vate or  social  communion  respecting  our  common 
hopes  and  fears,  our  difficulties  and  our  encour- 
agements. The  beautiful  language  of  the  prophet 
Malachi  has  often  occurred  to  our  remembrance, 
with  the  desire  that  more  of  this  blessing  might 
be  known  amongst  us  :  "  Then  they  that  feared 
the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another ;  and  the 
Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  re- 
membrance was  written  before  him  for  them  that 
feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his 
name ;  and  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my 
jewels;  and  I  will  spare  them,  as  a  man  spareth 
his  own  son  that  serveth  him."  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  plead  for  any  labored  introduction  of  reli- 
gious topics;  but  we  do  long  that  those  who 
have  entered  in  all  sincerity  on  the  Christian 
course,  who  have  known  something  of  "  the  ful- 
ness of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  may 
not  shrink  from  confessing  their  Saviour  before 
men;  that  no  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness 
for  His  service  may  prevent  their  experiencing 
the  truth  of  the  promise,  "  He  that  watereth 
shall  be  watered  also  himself."  We  believe 
that  the  work  of  a  First-day  school  teacher  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  afford  openings  for  this 
kind  of  unobtrusive  service,  and  that  it  has  been 
helpful  to  the  body  in  this  very  way — introducing 
young  persons  into  feelings  of  concern  for  the 


welfare  of  others,  and  inspiring  the  desire  to  aid 
them  on  their  heavenward  journey.  Of  such 
endeavors  it  is  eminently  true,  that  "  to  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given." 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  see  that  the  engagements 
of  a  First-day  school  lead  almost  necessarily  to  a 
deeper  searching  of  Scripture  than  is  usual,  to 
say  the  least,  amongst  persons,  otherwise  similar- 
ly circumstanced,  who  are  not  so  engaged.  We 
are  disposed  to  maintain  that  the  result  of  this 
will  be  found  in  an  increase  of  intelligent  attach- 
ment to  those  essential  principles  of  Christian 
truth  which  distinguish  the  Society  of  Friends 
from  other  denominations.  We  allude  to  no 
mere  conventialisms;  if  there  be  anything  in 
our  religious  profession,  as  at  present  received 
amongst  us,  not  defensible  by  Scripture  testi- 
mony, we  need  neither  expect  nor  desire  that  it 
should  stand  the  test.  But  the  serious,  prayerful 
study  of  Scripture,  undertaken  in  no  cavilling 
spirit,  but  with  the  earnest  desire  that  the  en- 
quirer may  be  himself  instructed,  that  he  may  be 
qualified  to  teach  others,  can  never  weaken  the 
attachment  of  any  one  to  that  "  Quakerism" 
which  is,  as  defined  by  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
"  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  without 
addition,  without  diminution,  and  without  com- 
promise." Bather  will  it  animate  him  with  the 
desire  to  show  to  those  whom  it  is  his  lot  to  in- 
fluence, the  clear  Scriptural  grounds  on  which  he 
bases  his  convictions — to  point  out  to  them  the 
inconsistency  of  swearing  for  a  Christian — the 
essentially  anti-Christian  character  of  war — the 
reality  and  importance  of  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — and,  to  those  whose  age  and  intel- 
ligence permit  it,  the  headship  of  Christ  over 
his  church,  and  his  eternal  high  priesthood.  We 
must  confess  we  have  much  sympathy  with  some 
of  the  speakers  at  the  Conference,  who  feared  we 
were  not  aggressive  enough — who  thought  that 
there  was  a  call  upon  us  no  longer  to  remain  inac- 
tive, while  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  neighbors 
and  countrymen  had  not  accepted  Christ  as  their 
Saviour, — and  when  of  many  of  them  it  may  be 
said,  that  they  have  never  had  the  way  of  salva- 
tion fully  brought  before  them.  Well  do  we 
know  that  regeneration  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God — that  until  He  is  pleased  to 
breathe  into  our  souls  the  breath  of  spiritual 
life,  no  human  instrumentality  can  awake  those 
who  are  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;"  that,  as 
Cowper  has  beautifully  said, — 

"  In  vain  thy  creatures  testify  of  Thee, 
Till  Thou  proclaim  Thyself." 

But  all  experience  confirms  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  that  the  appointed  means  by  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  pleased  to  efi"ect  this  great 
change,  is  the  message  of  glad  tidings  contained ' 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  wondrous  story  of  the 
life,  sufi"erings  and  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
When  He  himself  was  interrogated  by  Nicodemus  - 
on  the  subject  of  the  new  birth — when  the  mas- 
ter of  Israel  queried,  "  How  can  these  things 
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be?"  the  only  answer  given  him  was  one  point-, 
ing  directly  to  the  cross, — "And  as  Moses  lifted' 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must 
the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up:  that  whosoever' 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life."  And  his  great  apostle  inquires, — 
"  How  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard,  and  how  shall  they  hear  without 
a  preacher?"  We  do  not  wish  to  shrink  from 
continuing  the  quotation  :  "  And  how  shall  they  ! 
preach  except  they  be  sent?"  but  neither  do  we 
hesitate  to  express  our  belief  that  not  a  few  , 
of  our  beloved  young  friends  have  as  truly  a ' 
commission  from  their  Master  to  "  preach"  his  , 
gospel — to  proclaim  to  the  ignorant,  the  neglect- ' 
ed,  the  depraved,  his  message  of  peace  and  love, ! 
as  any  recognized  minister  in  our  own  or  any  j 
other  Society.  They  may  not  be  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy — they  may  not  all  feel  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  gift  of  teaching  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  church  for  worship — but  we  are 
persuaded  that  many  of  the  teachers  in  our  First- 
day  schools  are  doing  the  work  of  evangelists,  in 
dependence  on  Him  who  has  called  them  to  that 
work,  and  who  will  assuredly  qualify  them  for 
it.  And  has  not  this  talent  long  lain  idle  amongst 
us  as  a  church  ?  Has  not  the  want  of  this  been 
one  great  cause  of  our  declining  numbers,  and 
"  want  of  influence  upon  the  masses  ?"  Have 
we  not,  in  a  Society  capacity,  too  much  restrict- 
ed the  work  of  the  ministry  to  the  exercise  of 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  overlooked  the  "  di- 
versities of  gifts,"  received  from  "  that  one  and 
the  self-same  spirit  ?"  Is  there  not  a  place  and 
a  service  in  our  section  of  the  Christian  church 
for  the  evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers,  as  well 
as  for  the  prophets  ?  And  if  there  be,  as  we 
think  there  is,  an  increasing  disposition  amongst 
us  to  recognize  these  facts,  may  we  not  justly 
attribute  this  improvement  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  influence  of  First-day-school  experience 
upon  our  younger  members  ?  We  are  inclined 
to  answer  this  question  also  in  the  affirmative, 
and  further  to  remark,  that  the  full  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  church  of  all  these  instru- 
mentalities, would  do  more  than  anything  else 
towards  the  solution  of  the  confessedly  difficult 
problem,  so  ably  treated  in  one  of  the  essays, 
"  How  to  maintain  influence  over  First-day 
scholars  after  they  have  left  school."  We  fear 
that  iu  some  quarters  our  church  action  has  been 
practically  directed  to  *'  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,"  in  forgetfulness  of  the  other  department 
of  the  work  of  the  ministry,  "  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ,"  the  building  up,  stone  by  stone, 
of  that  holy  temple  in  which  all  believers  "  are 
builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  through 
the  Spirit." 

But  we  must  pause ;  the  pamphlet  before  us 
is  one  of  that  highly  suggef?tive  character  that  it 
is  difficult  to  confine  our  observations  within  due 
limits;  yet  we  must  briefly  notice  one  or  two  of 
the  papers  wliich  embody  views  rather  more  open 


to  question  than  those  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  report 
itself  had  been  a  little  fuller,  in  respect  to  the 
discussion  on  the  Essay  on  "  Rewards."  The 
writer  of  that  paper  seems  to  consider,  that  to 
hold  out  the  expectation  of  any  reward  for  good 
conduct  is,  necessarily,  demoralizing  to  the 
scholar.  We  do  not  assent  to  this  position.  The 
moral  government  of  the  world  is,  itself,  em- 
phatically a  government  involving  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  writer  would  scarcely  insinu- 
ate that  the  Mosaic  law  was  a  demoralizing  in- 
stitution ;  and  yet  its  sanctions  were  exclusively 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  The  whole 
question  of  rewards — whether  to  give  any  or 
none — if  they  are  given,  of  what  kind  they 
should  be,  and  by  whom  bestowed,  is,  we  sub- 
mit, a  question  of  expediency  merely.  Where 
good  teaching,  able  government,  and  kindly  in- 
fluence are  found  in  full  operation  in  a  school, 
rewards  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  unnecessary; 
and  where  they  are  retained,  the  more  they  can 
be  divested  of  a  mercenary  character,  the  better; 
but .  we  cannot  see  that  there  is  anything  de- 
grading to  a  boy  in  being  provided  with  some 
extra  gratification,  as  a  mark  of  his  teacher's  ap- 
probation of  his  conduct. 

Into  the  examination  of  the  papers  on  Corporal 
Punishment  we  will  not  enter ;  both  sides  of  the 
question  are  ably  presented,  and  the  minute  of 
the  Conference  on  the  subject  fully  embodies  our 
own  judgment  respecting  it.  The  two  essays  on 
the  connexion  of  the  Temperance  cause  with 
First-day  schools  will,  we  hope,  commend  them- 
selves to  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  teacher  in 
the  Society.  Whether  by  the  organization  of 
Bands  of  Hope,  or  by  less  systematic  efforts,  it 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  vast  influence 
possessed  by  our  young  friends  should  be  brought 
to  bear,  with  due  consideration  for  the  difficulties 
of  those  addressed,  on  the  side  of  Total  Absti- 
nence. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  venture  to  commend 
to  the  consideration  of  the  teachers  themselves, 
during  this  period  of  prosperity,  the  very  appro- 
priate cautions  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Associa- 
tion, in  his  introductory  address  to  the  Confer- 
ence. (Report,  p.  5.)  We  wili  only  add,  that 
we  cordially  unite,  also,  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  President  at  the  close  of  the 
deliberations,  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  presence  of  such  an  assembly  of 
earnest  young  persons,  amongst  whom  so  healthy 
a  tone  of  doctrine  and  sentiment  appeared  to 
prevail,  he  could  not  readily  believe  in  the  ap- 
proaching decay  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  On 
the  contrary,  he  entertained  the  humble  trust 
that  there  were  better  days  in  store  for  us.  He 
believed  that  a  precious  work  was  on  the  wheel, 
and  trusted  that  nothing  would  be  permitted  ti* 
mar  it." — London  Friend. 


Be  rather  bountiful  than  expensive. — Penn. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 
"  A  SAFE  HOUSE  TO  SLEEP  IN." 

Under  the  above  caption  the  Review  some 
months  ago  copied  an  article  concerning  a  travel- 
ler, who,  having  put  up  for  the  night  with  a  fami- 
ly of  questionable  appearance,  suffered  from  im- 
aginary danger  of  personal  safety ;  until  find- 
ing himself  in  "  a  house  of  prayer,"  his  fears  were 
quieted.  The  following  would  seem  to  argue 
that  thero  are  "  houses  of  prayer "  in  which  it 
is  not  qnrituaVy  "  safe  to  sleep." 

"  Though  a  gracious  Providence  giveth  his  be- 
loved sleep  and  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  yet 
time  and  place  should  be  regarded.  There  are 
persons  who  meet  at  the  sanctuary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transacting  temporal  business,  or  who  go 
to  sleep  during  service;  thereby  grieving  their 
brethren  and  giving  place  to  the  devil. 

Yet  'tis  lamentably  true  that  there  are  rJiurch 
sleepers  even  among  loud  professors,  some  of 
whom,  provided  they  '  get  their  nap  out '  in 
time  for  it,  will  join  in  with  alacrity  and  help 
through  with  the  closing  services."  S. 


Report  of  the  Managers  of  Haverford  College, 
read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Fifth  month  dth, 
1859. 

TO  HAVERFOED  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Managers  Report :  — 

That  the  reputation  of  the  College,  as  an  ably 
conducted  Institution,  has,  during  the  past  year, 
been  sustained.  The  instruction  has  been  labori- 
ous, thorough  and  comprehensive.  The  Students 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  shown  much  interest 
in  their  studies,  and  rendered  willing  aid  in  the 
support  of  the  Discipline. 

The  average  number  in  attendance  has  been 
67^.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  disposition 
to  complete  the  course  of  study  increases,  the 
more  advanced  classes  being  unusually  full.  The 
Academical  Department  has  been  efiiciently  con- 
ducted ;  yet  the  inconvenience  of  connecting  with 
a  College  a  class  for  elementary  instruction,  con- 
tinues to  be  felt.  It  offers  inducements  to  pa- 
rents to  send  their  sons  to  the  Institution  at  an 
age  when  they  had  better  be  under  parental  dis- 
cipline, and  it  renders  necessary  a  degree  of  re- 
straint, which  must  be  maintained  by  rules  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  Students  ;  while  a  less  restric- 
tive discipline  would  otherwise  be  needed.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  it  is  quite  desirable,  that 
Students  should  be  well  prepared  for  the  Third 
Junior  Class,  before  entering  College,  and  that 
the  Academical  Department  be  dispensed  with, 
or  maintained  as  a  separate  institution.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  time  may  not  be  distant,  when 
this  change  can  be  effected.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  in  this  connection,  that  one  of  the  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  rightly  conducting  our 
Institution,  and  especially  in  the  promotion  of 
thorough  scholarship,  is  to  be  found  in  the  want 


of  patient  and  untiring  drilling  in  elementary 
studies  at  schools  from  which  Students  are  sent, 
to  Haverford.  The  elements  of  English  speech, 
and  of  composition,  are  very  often  much  ne- 
glected; a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greography,  and 
of  the  outlines  of  History,  is  frequently  wanting 
in  Students,  who  are  otherwise  fairly  prepared 
for  admission.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  acquire 
this  knowledge,  while  engaged  in  the  regular 
studies  of  a  collegiate  course,  and  the  result  too 
often  is,  that  with  respectable  attainments  in  the 
Classics  and  Mathematics,  Students  leave  College 
unprepared  to  use  their  learning  efficiently  for 
want  of  these  necessary  elements  of  a  sound  edu- 
cation . 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  in  many  schools 
an  anxiety  to  press  rapidly  forward  to  higher 
studies,  is  undermining  the  efficiency  of  elemen- 
tary training,  and  thus  the  increased  facilities  for 
an  enlarged  course  of  study  become  detrimental 
to  many  of  those  whom  they  were  designed  to 
benefit.  If  any  thing  has  been  demonstrated  by 
our  experience,  it  is  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulty  of  combining  in  one  Institution  thorough 
elementary  teaching,  with  broad,  comprehensive 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge. 
These  duties  belong  to  different  classes  of  minds, 
and  should  be  assigned  to  different  schools.  In 
the  attempt  to  combine  them,  one  or  the  other 
almost  invariably  fails;  and  superficial  knowledge 
producing  its  natural  results,  weakness  and  an 
over-estimate  of  their  own  powers  are  very  likely 
to  distinguish  Students  who  have  been  subjected 
to  such  a  course.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  that' 
in  the  schools  under  the  care  of  Friends,  the 
foundation  of  Elementary  Education  should  be 
enlarged  and  deeply  laid ;  and  that  the  course  of 
instruction  should  be  such  as  thoroughly  to  pre- 
pare Students  to  enter  Haverford  College.  There 
is  little  reason  to  believe,  that  more  than  one  in- 
stitution of  this  grade  can  be  sustained  by  our 
Religious  Society  on  this  continent ;  and  were  a 
concurrent  action  pursued  by  the  different  schools, 
with  improved  elementary  training  and  reference 
to  our  course,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
College  might  be  more  generally  filled  with 
members  of  our  own  religious  Society,  and  that 
comprehensive  scholarship  would  more  abound 
amongst  us. 

The  subject  of  religious  instruction  has  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  Faculty,  the  usual  weekly 
Scriptural  recitations  having  been  kept  up,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  daily  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  family.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
Officers  in  the  religious  reading  on  First-day 
afternoon,  several  members  of  the  Board,  acting 
by  appointment  of  a  standing  committee  on  this 
subject,  have  mostly  attended  on  these  occa- 
sions. 

Our  friends  Joseph  and  Anne  Jones  having 
resigned  the  stations  of  Superintendent  and 
Matron,  Jesse  H.  and  Phebe  M.  Haines  have 
been  appointed  to  succeed  them,  and  entered  oh 
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their  duties  about  the  middle  of  the  Fourth 
month. 

The  Board  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
importance  of  securing  the  services  of  a  competent 
Friend  as  a  Principal  of  the  College.  Although 
no  arrangements  have  been  matured  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  trust  that  at  an  early  period  such  an 
appointment  may  be  made. 

In  accordance  with  the  design  mentioned  in 
our  last  report,  the  Board  has  taken  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  into  its  own  hands,  and  our 
friends  Isaac  and  Rachel  S.  Craft  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  have  the  oversight  of  it,  and  to  provide 
accommodations  for  visitors  at  the  Farm  House. 
The  very  comfortable  provision  thus  made  for 
those  who  have  occasion  to  visit  the  College  will, 
it  is  hoped,  relieve  the  Institution  from  a  burden 
which  has  entailed  an  unnecessary  expense  upon 
it,  and  added  to  the  cares  of  the  Officers.  Much 
difficulty  having  been  experienced  by  the  Pro- 
fessors in  obtaining  suitable  accommodation  for 
their  families  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College,  the 
Board  has  erected,  on  a  lot  adjoining  the  lawn,  a 
neat  stone  dwelling  house,  which  is  now  occupied 
by  one  of  them ;  and  at  a  moderate  rent  netts  to 
the  Association  6  per  cent,  on  its  cost.  A  por- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  Fund  has  been  used 
to  pay  the  expense  of  this  building,  and  the 
■whole  of  the  rents  accruing  from  this  and  another 
cottage,  similarly  occupied,  will  be  placed  to  the 
ci'edit  of  its  income. 

The  number  of  Students  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Fund,  during  the  year,  has  been 
seven ;  of  those  who  have  received  the  benefit  of 
this  endowment  in  former  years,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion are  now  usefully'  employed  as  teachers  in 
schools,  under  the  care  of  Friends.  The  experi- 
ence of  every  year  increases  the  sense  which  the 
Board  entertains  of  the  great  usefulness  of  this 
provision,  and  they  would  again  urge  upon  their 
fellow  members  the  importance  of  adding  to  the 
Fund  for  gratuitous  instruction.  As  well  in  the 
elementary  and  higher  schools,  as  in  social  cir- 
cles, the  influence  of  those  who  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  complete  the  course  at  Haverford,  has 
been  found  to  be  highly  beneficial,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  instruction  now  given  in 
some  important  branches  of  learning  at  Friends' 
schools,  could  have  been  imparted  unless  by  the 
aid  thus  supplied. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 
Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 
bth  mo.  Qth,  1859. 


"  HARDEN  NOT  YOUR  HEARTS." 

Seated  by  a  lady  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  on 
a  lovely  day  in  the  Fifth  month  last,  our  con- 
versation gradually  assumed  a  serious  character, 
and  we  spoke  of  the  various  means  which  God 
employs  to  turn  the  hearts  of  sinners  to  Himself. 

A  stranger  in  ,  she  one  day  inquired  of  a 

gentleman,  whom  she  accidentally  met,  the  way 
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to  a  certain  place.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  am  just 
going  there,  and  if  you  will  accompany  me  I  will 
show  you  the  way."  As  they  walked  along  he 
related  something  of  his  own  history.  He  said 
he  had  been  blest  with  a  wife  and  numerous 
family,  whom  he  saw  laid  one  after  another  in 
the  silent  grave,  till  but  one  daughter  was  left  to 
him.  She  was  lovely — all  that  a  father's  heart 
could  wish — and  he  made  her  his  idol.  When 
just  entering  on  womanhood,  she  too  was  taken 
from  him.  He  said  he  then  felt  as  if  no  sorrow 
was  like  his  sorrow,  hardened  his  heart,  and,  ar- 
raigning the  justice  of  God,  absented  himself 
from  public  worship,  spending  his  sabbaths  in 
solitary  and  gloomy  wanderings.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  he  was  overtaken  by  heavy  rain, 
and  could  find  no  place  for  shelter  but  a  small 
country  meeting-house  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
There  was  no  porch,  so  that,  on  opening  the 
door,  he  found  himself  among  the  assembled 
worshippers,  and  took  the  nearest  seat.  The 
silence  surprised  and  impressed  him ;  at  length 
a  woman  Friend  arose  and  said,  "  Brethren,  we 
sometimes  make  our  children  our  idols,  and  then 
God,  in  mercy  to  our  souls,  takes  them  from  us." 
She  resumed  her  seat,  and  the  meeting  ended  in 
silence.  He  longed  to  hear  more  and  to  con- 
verse with  the  Friend  after  the  meeting — neither 
wish  was  gratified — "  But,"  said  he,  "  the  words 
spoken  were  as  nails  fastened  in  a  sure  place 
they  proved  the  means  of  softening  his  heart, 
and  he  could  acknowledge  that  he  had  found 
peace  in  his  Saviour,  and  he  now  longed  to  win 
souls  to  Christ. — London  Friend. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  following  remarks,  copied  from  the  Lon- 
don Friend  of  last  month,  will  serve  to  elucidate 
the  views  entertained  on  a  subject  which  has 
received  much  serious  and  anxious  consideration 
amongst  Friends  in  England. 

"  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  1859  must  be  regarded 
as  an  important  one  in  the  history  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  It  has  definitely  affirmed  the 
Yorkshire  proposition  on  our  marriage  regula- 
tions, thus  gently  extending  the  hand  of  Chris- 
tian encouragement  to  the  *  Borderers'  on  our 
little  church ;  and  it  has  favorably  entertained  a 
proposal  so  to  modify  the  fourth  Query,  as  that 
the  disciplinary  enquiry  addressed  to  our  own 
members  should  rest  simply  on  the  general 
grounds  of  Christian  duty. 

"  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  change  in  our 
marriage  regulations  have  been  so  often  and  so 
ably  placed  before  most  of  our  readers,  that  we 
forbear  even  to  touch  upon  them  on  the  present 
occasion.  It  was  well  remarked  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  that,  in  the  warmth  of  discussion,  both 
the  evils  of  our  present  system,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  proposed  change,  had,  probably, 
been  exaggerated.    We  cannot,  however,  conceal 
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our  own  satisfaction  at  the  relaxation  of  our 
stringent  rules  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  nor 
our  warm  desire  that  it  may  conduce  to  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  the  individuals  im- 
mediately concerned,  and  increase  the  strength 
of  the  body  at  large. 

"  In  reference  to  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
fourth  Query,  we  may  acknowledge  that  we  felt 
much  sympathy  with  those  Friends  who  ex- 
pressed a  sense  of  humiliation,  that  so  much 
time  had  to  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
comparatively  unimportant  questions  of  dress  and 
language,  time  which  they  thought  might  have 
been  spent  more  for  our  own  good,  and  more  for 
the  glory  of  God.  Yet  we  must  confess  that 
these  matters  have  acquired  a  place  in  some 
minds,  which  demands  for  them  an  attentive 
consideration.  In  the  religious  course  of  many 
humble  and  devoted  followers  of  the  Saviour 
amongst  us,  a  conformity  to  the  '  peculiarities' 
of  Friends  has  marked  the  period  when  they 
became,  with  earnestness  of  heart,  conformed  to 
the  will  of  their  Lord  and  Master.  In  recent 
times,  the  examples  of  our  late  beloved  Friends, 
J.  J.  Gurney  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  are  familiar  to 
us  all.  To  them,  and  to  many  others, '  plainness 
of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,'  were  no  mere 
conventional  usages,  but  a  part,  as  we  may  well 
believe,  of  the  discipline  by  which  their  obedi- 
ence was  tested,  and  their  love  was  proved.  But 
does  it,  therefore,  follow,  that  the  church  must 
enquire  into  the  exact  manner  (for  this  is  the 
question  really  at  issue)  in  which  its  members 
individually  carry  out,  in  the  details  of  daily 
life,  the  simplicity  and  moderation,  sincerity  and 
truthfulness,  humility  and  self  denial,  which,  as 
is  admitted  by  all,  should  characterize  the  disci- 
ple of  Christ  ?  Have  we  not  largeness  of  heart 
enough  to  believe  that,  in  various  branches  of 
conduct,  some  may  be  led  in  one  way  and  some 
in  another  ?  Ought  we  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
leaving  to  the  conscience  of  each  individual  the 
precise  mode  of  carrying  out  the  testimony,  re- 
joicina;  if  we  can  witness  in  each  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  we  are  not  otir  own,  but  arebought 
with  a  price  ?  For  whilst  the  conviction  of  this 
truth  works  in  each  heart,  through  the  enlight- 
ening power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  its  own  legiti- 
mate results,  those  results  may  yet  vary  in  their 
outward  manifestations. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  precisely  because  we  would 
fain  hope  that  a  Query,  modified  in  general  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  which  appeared  to  pre- 
vail in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  would  direct  our 
attention  to  the  all-embracing  requirements  of 
vital  Christianity,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  our 
dwelling  too  exclusively  on  certain  forms  of  dress 
and  language,  that  we  look  back  with  some  satis- 
faction on  the  deliberations  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  1859,  and  forward  with  some  hope  to 
those  of  1860. 

"  If  we  could  each  one  be  brought  to  feel  and 
say,  '  /  do  thus  and  thus  because  I  dare  not 


transgress  my  personal  convictions  of  individual 
duty,'  rather  than  merely  '  because  1  am  unwil- 
ling to  become  an  excepdion  to  the  rules  of  the 
Society,'  we  need  none  of  us  regret  the  removal 
of  a  few  words,  however  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
some,  from  our  fourth  Query. 

"  For  the  views  of  many  who  are  unable  to  see 
any  advantage  in  the  proposed  change,  we  wish, 
at  the  same  time,  to  express  our  sincere  regard. 
We  can  well  understand  the  feelings  of  some  of 
our  members,  who  may  have  made  many  sacri- 
fices, and  passed  through  many  trials,  in  con- 
forming to  practices  which  they  regard  as  part  of 
their  religious  duty.  We  trust  that  nothing 
which  may  occur  will  induce  any  amongst  us  to 
abandon  that  which  appears  to  be  their  duty.  To 
our  own  Master  we  must  stand  or  fall. 

"  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  desire  the 
change,  those  who  in  their  practice  disregard 
our  '  peculiarities  of  dress  and  language,'  should 
very  seriously  consider  that  it  rests  with  them  to 
show,  by  their  '  religious  life  and  conversation 
consistent  with  our  Christian  profession,'  that 
their  motives  are  not  those  of  the  worldly- 
minded,  who  seek  a  liberty  which  the  Gospel 
does  not  allow,  and  that  humility,  truthfulness 
and  simplicity,  in  deed  and  word,  are  as  dear  to 
them  as  to  those  who  are  more  markedly  different 
from  the  world  around  them. 

"  And,  in  conclusion,  we  shall  all  do  well  to  re- 
member that  Queries  are  not  likely  effectually  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  our  members,  except  so 
far  as  their  own  convictions  go  along  with  them. 
Our  friend  Thomas  Pumphrey  truly  said  that 
the  Queries  do  not  in  any  way  create  our  obliga- 
tions to  Christian  duties,  which  would  remain 
unaltered  if  all  the  Queries  were  swept  away. 
Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  right  that  we  should 
endeavor  so  to  frame  them  as  to  meet  the  due 
requirements  of  Christian  discipline,  it  is  of  far 
more  consequence  that  we  should  all  earnestly 
strive  to  live  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ.^' 


LOGICAL  CONSISTENCY. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  men  in  the  Northern 
States  who  cannot  be  called  Garrisonian  Aboli- 
tionists, and  whom  he  would  not  own — who,  in 
their  intense  dislike  to  slavery,  say  and  do  some 
inconsistent  things. 

They  say  the  slaveholder  takes  without  any 
fair  compensation  the  avails  of  the  toil  of  his 
slave;  and  some  are  ready  to  say  the  slavehold- 
er is  a  robber  or  thief  on  this  account.  But  if 
-this  were  tru'^,  and  the  old  maxim  is  true  that 
the  partaker  is  as  bad  as  the  thief,  how  can  such 
men  use  the  cotton  and  sugar  of  which  they  say 
the  slave  is  robbed  ?  Yet  how  few  of  them  ab- 
stain from  using  !  Either  the  charge  of  robbery 
thus  made  should  be  retracted,  or  they  should 
refuse  to  partake  of  the  plunder,  or  in  any  event 
be  modest  enough  to  remain  silent. 

As  a  relief  to  the  consciences  of  such  as  sin- 
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cerely  hold  these  sentiments,  we  call  attention 
to  the  coffee  and  sugar  lately  imported  from 
Liberia,  now  in  our  market,  and  suggest  that  by 
encouraging  other  settlemeuts  along  the  coast, 
even  cotton  may  be  added  to  the  importations 
from  Africa,  in  quantities  to  meet  their  wants. 
Even  a  little  higher  price  might  be  paid  to  secure 
a  principle,  and  aid  the  free-labor  efforts  of  Li- 
beria.—  Colonization  Journal. 


FKIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  6, 1859. 

Separation  of  the  Seceders  at  Poplar 
Ridge,  New  York. — It  is  probably  known  to 
most  of  our  readers,  that  a  few  years  since  some 
of  the  members  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting? 
feeling  dissatisfied  with  the  continuance  of  reli- 
gious fellowship  between  that  meeting  and  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  New  England,  and  desiring 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  seceding  body  at 
Newport,  withdrew  from  the  several  meetings  to 
vrhich  they  belonged,  principally  within  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  Scipio,  Ferrisburg  and 
Farmington,  and  opened  a  small  meeting  with 
the  title  of  "New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  held  at  Poplar  Ridge,  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y."  They  have  been  in  unity  and  corres- 
pondence with  the  separate  Yearly  Meetings  at 
Newport,  (R.  I.)  and  Nottingham,  (Md.)  and 
also  with  a  small  number  of  persons  in  Iowa,  who 
have  seceded  from  the  Society  there,  but,  we  be- 
lieve, have  not  attempted  to  organize  a  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  Poplar  Ridge  Meeting  has  also  repeatedly 
addressed  Epistles  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  to  the  "  Hoyle  Meeting  "  in  Ohio,  but 
they  have  not  been  received,  although  por- 
tions of  the  members  of  these  meetings  have 
earnestly  desired  to  enter  into  a  correspondence, 
and  strenuously  advocated  it,  particularly  in 
Ohio,  where  there  has  been  great  danger  of  a 
division  on  this  question. 

For  several  months  past  there  have  been 
rumors  of  dissension  among  the  members  of  the 
separate  Monthly  Meeting  at  Scipio,  and  it  now 
appears  that  divisions  have  occurred  in  the 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  at  that  place, 
and  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Poplar  Ridge 
separated  in  the  Fifth  month  last,  into  two 
bodies,  each  claiming  to  be  New  Y'ork  Yearly 
Meeting.  One  of  these  bodies  issued  an  Ad- 
dress to  its  own  members  and  to  Friends  where- 
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ever  situated;  and  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
representing  the  other  body,  has  published  an 
answer ;  each  party  professing  to  give  an  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  difiBculties 
which  resulted  in  separation. 

Both  parties  freely  indulge  in  crimination  and 
recrimination ;  charges  are  made  of  manifesting 
"  a  spirit  of  usurpation  and  misrule  ;"  "  a  disor- 
ganizing spirit;"  "making  the  discipline,  which 
is  designed  for  the  purification  and  preservation 
of  the  Church,  an  instrument  of  oppression;" 
encouraging  "  a  forward  and  unsanctified  minis- 
try ;"  assuming"  the  whole  control  in  the  Church, 
disregarding  the  expressions  of  others,  and  re- 
fusing their  names  on  appointments."  "  Many  of 
those  occupying  high  stations  in  the  Society  as 
members  of  the  Select  Meeting,"  says  one  party, 
"  did  not  bow  to  the  Lord,  and  suffer  Him  to 
rule  and  reign ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  introduced 
into  that  meeting  those  who  were  not  qualified  for 
such  stations,  keeping  out  those  whom  the  Lord 
had  anointed  and  appointed  for  them ;  and  this 
state  of  things  has  been  cause  of  sorrow  to  the 
truly  exercised  ones."  *  *  *  "  It  is  not  strange 
that  such  elders,  as  above  alluded  to,  not  being 
able  to  recognize  the  life  in  messages  delivered 
by  a  living,  gospel  minister,  should  judge  of  the 
words  according  to  their  own  apprehension,  and 
call  them  unsound  :  this  was  actually  done,  and 
exceptions  sent  up  in  the  answers  to  the  Queries 
of  the  Select  Meeting,  on  account  of  the  alleged 
unsoundness." 

Painful  as  it  is  thus  to  expose  the  workings  of 
a  "  disorganizing  spirit"  amongst  those  in  any 
way  connected  with  our  religious  Society,  we 
deem  it  a  duty  to  give  the  information  to  our 
readers.  This  state  of  things  is  the  result  of  a 
departure  from  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
our  religious  Society,  and  from  the  exercise  of 
true  Christian  charity,  in  humility  and  love. 
Earnestly  do  we  desire  the  restoration  of  those 
who  have  been  drawn  away,  and  also  of  such 
amongst  us  as  are  standing  opposed  to  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  several  branches  of  our 
Society. 

Died,  on  the  lOth  of  7tli  mo.  last,  Joseph  Coffin, 
Sr.,  an  Elder  of  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Ind., 
in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

:  ,  Near  Dublin,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  20th 

of  6th  mo.  last,  iu  the  26th  year  of  her  age,  Makth.a. 
Cox,  wife  of  William  Cox,  and  daughter  of  Evau 
and  Levender  .Tessup,  a  member  of  Milford  Monthly 
Meeting — leaving  the  consoling  hope  that  her  end 
was  peace. 
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Memoir  of  John  Griscom,  LL.D.,  with  an  account  of 
the  New  York  High  School ;  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pauperism ;  the  House  of  Refuge  ;  and 
other  institutions.  Compiled  from  an  Autobiogra- 
phy and  other  sources,  by  John  H.  Ghiscom,  M.  D. 
N.  York  :  Carter  &  Brothers.   Pp.  427. 

This  filial  tribute  is  performed  modestly  and 
in  good  taste.  It  traces  the  career  from  boyhood 
of  our  late  esteemed  friend,  his  connection  with 
the  formation  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  the 
American  Bible  Society,  &c. ; — his  services  in 
the  cause  of  science  and  education,  and  shows 
how  the  intellectually  strong  man  softened,  as 
he  neared  the  better  land,  into  the  humble  Chris- 
tian, placing  his  sole  reliance  upon  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  pointing  the  attention 
of  those  who  visited  him  to  this  only  safe  de- 
pendence. Commending  our  readers  to  the 
volume  before  us  for  the  biographical  incidents, 
we  copy  therefrom  some  of  the  closing  paragraphs, 
consisting  of  extracts  from  several  tributes. 

From  the  "  Burlington  Gazette,  March  5th, 
1852,"  the  following  passages,  the  commencement 
and  conclusion  of  an  extended  notice,  are  ex- 
tracted : — 

"  Last  week  we  delayed  our  press  to  notice,  in 
a  few  brief,  imperfect  words,  the  death — let  us 
rather  say  '  the  entrance  into  life' — of  Professor 
Griscom.  Since  then,  it  was  our  mournful  priv- 
ilege to  attend  his  funeral,  at  the  Friends'  Meet- 
ing House,  where  tributes  to  his  exalted  worth 
were  appropriately  borne,  with  edifying  deduc- 
tions for  the  instruction  of  the  large  audience, 
composed,  in  part^  of  the  Trustees,  Teachers,  and 
several  hundred  children  of  the  public  Schools. 
It  is  deeply  felt  by  the  people  of  Burlington, 
that  an  honored  benefactor  has  departed  from 
their  midst,  and  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  spread 
before  our  readers  a  view,  though  a  cursory  one, 
of  the  loading  facts  of  his  personal  history.' 

:^  ^  ^  ^  :^  ^ 

"In  the  Bible  and  Temperance  Societies,  as 
an  occasional  scientific  lecturer,  and  in  various 
ways,  he  has  labored  usefully  amongst  us ; — but 
the  crowning  work  of  the  evening  of  his  day  has 
been  in  the  cause  of  Education,  in  which  he  had 
been  so  long  an  acknowledged  veteran.  Through 
his  agency,  with  the  honorable  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  other  citizens,  the  Public  School 
system,  which  before  had  but  obscurely  the 
poor  mockery  of  '  a  name  to  live,'  was  galvanized 
into  life.  The  work  of  thorough  re-organization 
was  undertaken  with  an  enlightened,  calm,  de- 
termined energy  and  completeness  which  aston- 
ished all,  and,  in  the  result,  delighted  all.  We 
ask  our  readers  to  pause,  with  us,  and  reflect  upon 
the  present  condition  of  our  Schools,  and  upon 
the  race  of  children  who,  within  a  very  few 
years,  have  risen  into  honorable  manhood  and 


womanhood  to  call  him  blessed;  and  with  us 
they  will  thank  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
that  the  evening  of  Dr.  Griscom's  life  was  spent 
in  our  beloved  city. 


"  But,  as  was  said  elsewhere,  the  great  event 
of  bis  history  is,  that  through  the  mercies  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  he  most  surely 
believed,  and  on  whose  merit  his  sole  reliance 
and  claim  v/ere  placed,  he  has  '  received  the  end 
of  JuH /(lith,  even  the  salvation  ofhii  soul.' 

"We  will  not  seek  at  this  moment,  when  tears 
are  freshly  and  copiously  flowing,  to  ask  that  we 
may  tell  the  incidents  of  G  race  which  hallowed  the 
sacred  privacy  of  '  the  chamber  where  the  good 
man  met  his  fate.'  We  know  that  to  him  Christ 
was  precious— that  he  received  from  Him,  to  use 
our  friend's  own  woids,  '  unsjiea kuhle  2->cace' — 
a  legacy  not  given  as  the  world  gives.  We  know 
that  such  was  his  heavenly  minledness, — his 
child-like  tenderness  of  spirit — that  it  was  a 
comfort  and  a  profit  to  sit  beside  him;  and  as 
we  gazed  upon  his  remains,  venerable  and  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  in  death,  we  desired  for  ourselves, 
and  we  may  be  permitted  to  breathe  the  prayer 
for  all  our  readers,  that  our  last  days  may  be  like 
unto  his." 

His  highly  esteemed  friend  and  former  col- 
league, Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  who,  with  profound 
historic  lore,  and  active  and  eloquent  mind,  is 
wont  to  delight  his  auditors  with  vivid  sketches 
of  the  scenes  and  persons  of  the  past,  on  a  recent 
occasion,  in  a  review  of  the  history  of  medical 
teaching  in  New  York,  thus  discoursed  : 

"  Where  is  the  record  of  the  numerical  forces 
which  once  crowded  the  Hall  of  the  late  John 
Griscom,  for  a  succession  of  nearly  thirty  years? 
and  who  can  estimate  the  vast  benefits  which 
chemical  philosophy  received,  by  the  lucid  and  able 
expositions  of  that  pre-eminently  distinguished 
teacher  ?  I  have  been  derelict  in  not  before  pre- 
senting to  your  generous  contemplation  the  char- 
acter of  this  eminent  citizen  and  upright  man. 
His  life,  amidst  trying  incidents  and  various 
vicissitudes,  was  a  great  success  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  knowledge.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  and  born  in  1774,  just  at  the  dawn 
of  our  revolutionary  struggle ;  he  received  what 
has  been  affirmed  with  truth — a  log-school-house 
education.  Defective  as  it  was,  he  made  amends 
for  his  most  pressing  wants;  by  untiring  indus- 
try, and  by  a  rich  sagacity,  he  overcame  all  ob- 
stacles to  his  improvement.  He  seemed  never 
to  meddle  with  anything  but  knowledge :  his 
recreation  was  change  of  study.  The  amount 
of  his  acquistion  was  such,  that  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  commenced  teaching.  In  1793,  he 
repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  entered  the 
'  Friends'  Academy,'  established  by  William 
Penn ;  the  yellow  fever,  however,  scattered  that 
institution,  and  the  teacher,  William  Waring, 
died  of  the  pestilence.  In  1794,  Griscom  set- 
tled in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  took  charge 
of  the  Friends'  Monthly  Meeting  School,  with 
three  pupils;  from  which  beginning  he  reared 
a  great  institution.  While  in  Philadelphia,  he 
attended  the  chemical  lectures  of  Prof.  Wood- 
house,  a  man  of  genius,  and  an  instructor  whose 
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fame  was  such  that  the  ostracized  philosopher, 
Dr.  Priestley,  was  often  one  of  his  audience.  In 
1807,  Griscom  chose  New  York  as  the  theatre  of 
his  action,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  received 
such  countenance,  that  he  opened  a  course  of 
public  teaching  in  chemical  philosophy.  His 
success  was  so  great,  that  he  prepared  for  a  more 
extensive  demonstration  of  his  peculiar  talents. 
He  now  erected  a  large  lecture  room  in  Little 
G-reene  street;  imported  ample  apparatus  from 
Allen  of  London,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  winter  session  of  1808,  his  projected  winter 
course  was  listened  to  by  an  audience  such  as 
had  never  before  assembled  for  a  like  purpose  in 
New  York.  His  opening  address  was  a  triumph. 
The  leading  teachers  of  divers  seminaries  were 
present;  the  professors  of  the  rival  schools  of 
physics  were  there  congregated;  and  Hosack 
and  Miller,  Seaman  and  Bruce,  with  Dewitt,  I 
remember  to  have  seen  listening  to  the  con- 
scientious instructor  with  delight.  He  had  great 
simplicity  and  clearness  in  diction.  Such  an 
auditory  was  competent  authority  to  give  renown 
to  his  maiden  effort;  he  was  at  once  pronounced 
a  man  of  acquirements,  and  an  able  and  lucid 
teacher.  It  was  apparent  that  he  had  chosen  a 
theme  congenial  with  his  mental  reflections, — 
that  chemistry  was  that  branch  of  science  which 
to  him  had  special  charms  above  other  depart- 
ments of  physical  study.  The  nitrous  oxide  of 
Davy,  moreover,  had  now  become  a  topic  of 
popular  consideration,  and  many,  doubtless, 
crowded  the  lecture  room  to  witness  its  extraordi- 
nary influence,  who  otherwise  before  might  have 
had  little  desire  to  encounter  the  intricacies  of 
chemical  investigation.  For  thirty  years  Dr. 
Griscom  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  all 
teachers  of  chemistry  among  us,  and  its  great 
expositor.  Benjamin  Dewitt,  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  superior  talents,  was,  indeed,  at  the  time 
of  Dr.  Griscom's  first  essay,  a  professor  of  the 
same  branch  in  the  newly  created  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  but  a  marvellous  in- 
dolence seemed  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  him. 
As  a  colleague  in  Rutgers'  Medical  College,  I 
know  that  Dr.  Griscom's  teachings,  and  his  ex- 
periments, were  appreciated  at  no  common  esti- 
mate, both  by  the  professors  and  by  the  classes. 

"  It  deserves  to  be  stated  that  this  conscien- 
tious professor  kept  pace  with  the  flood  of  light 
which  Davy,  Murray,  Gay  Lussac,  and  Thenard 
and  others  shed  on  the  progress  of  chemical 
philosophy  at  that  day,  and  that  the  vexed  ques- 
tions on  chlorine,  the  compound  nature  of 
muriatic  acid,  the  Bakerian  lectures,  and  the 
many  other  novelties  which  the  new  nomencla- 
ture of  the  time  introduced,  received  from  Dr. 
Griscom  that  attention  which  his  pledges  to  his 
students,  and  his  honest  purposes  through  life, 
imposed  on  his  labors.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  the  rewards  of  his  great  toil  in  the  progress 
of  the  science  among  us.  His  calm  spirit,  his 
deliberate  and  grave  utterance,  his  exact  diction, ' 


the  simplicity  of  his  manner  and  his  unostenta" 
tious  life,  were  the  characteristics  which  marked 
him.  In  brief,  he  had  an  easy  and  manly 
rhetoric,  and  he  evinced  a  clear  and  distinct 
comprehension.  He  was  incapable  of  any  un- 
generous sentiment,  and  was  cherished  with  regard 
by  every  order  of  students.  As  an  exemplar  of 
the  venerable  Society  of  Friends,  to  which  he 
was  most  devotedly  attached,  he  exercised  a 
dominant  influence  in  the  circle  of  that  class  of 
Christian  professors.  He  was  largely  sustained 
by  that  faith  which  William  Penn,  the  apostle 
of  Quakerism,  promulgated — '  No  Cross,  No 
Crown.'  Dr.  Griscom  often  reminded  me  of 
John  Dal  ton,  the  founder  of  the  Atomic  theory ; 
if  to  Dalton  is  justly  due  the  high  merit  of  dis- 
covery and  elucidation,  we  are  not  to  overlook 
the  Herculean  services  which  Griscom  performed 
to  advance  the  great  study  among  our  American 
youth.  He  fully  perceived  its  vast  importance 
to  the  arts,  to  medicine,  and  to  the  great  business 
of  life.  His  religious  culture  was  extensive. 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at 
Burlington,  the  city  of  his  first  triumphs,  where 
his  efforts  in  promoting  knowledge  had  long 
secured  him  the  highest  consideration, — and 
here  he  died,  in  1852,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
nearly  78  years;  thus  demonstrating  the  bless- 
ings reserved  for  those  who  walk  by  faith,  with 
purity  of  conduct,  and  the  saving  regimen  of 
temperance. 

"  To  form  a  more  exact  idea  of  Dr.  Griscom's 
character  and  mental  discipline,  I  ought  to  re- 
cord the  important  services  he  achieved  in  be- 
half of  general  education  ;  his  co-operation  with 
Thomas  Eddy,  Isaac  Collins  and  Samuel  Wood, 
in  the  promotion  of  public  schools;  his  early 
suggestions  and  the  support  he  gave  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  House  of  Ptefuge ;  his  aid  to 
the  unfortunate  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  name  never 
to  be  omitted  in  the  annals  of  human  progress. 
He  maintained  a  wide  correspondence  with  the 
philosophical  and  the  benevolent  abroad,  and 
with  his  intimate  friend,  the  now  venerable 
Silliman,  and  the  late  Professor  Hare,  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  writings  are  to  be  found  in  the 
medical  and  philosophical  journals  of  his  time." 

The  conclusion  of  this  Memoir  can  be  given 
in  no  more  appropriate  language  than  the  follow- 
ing, extracted  from  a  public  communication  from 
the  pen  of  another  valued  friend,  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler,  with  whom,  though  greatly  his  junior 
in  years,  and  entertaining  different  sectarian 
views,  he  was  wont  to  converse  with  great  pleas- 
ure on  religious  and  other  topics. 

"  Another  of  our  patriarchs  has  fallen — and  a 
life  which  we  could  ill  afl'ord  to  lose  from  among 
us,  has  mingled  itself  with  the  higher  life  of  a 
better  world.  With  the  sadness  of  one  who 
hears  of  the  death  of  a  father,  have  we  just 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  venerated  John  Gris- 
com, of  Burlington.  He  had  lived  to  the  ripe 
'  old  age  of  seventy-seven ;  and  was  '  gathered  as 
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a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  its  season.'  He  had 
wrought  out  his  work,  and  wrought  it  well.  To 
the  last  he  was  the  simple,  childlike,  humble 
man  of  God — full  of  philanthropy — full  of  zeal 
in  that  cause  of  education  to  which  he  had  given 
so  much  of  his  life — full  of  ardor  for  the  welfare 
of  his  race — and  full  of  sympathy  with  every 
Christian  scheme  of  benevolence.  *  *  *  * 
"  Over  the  grave  of  such  a  man  as  John  Grris- 
com,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  how  truly  all  good 
men  are  '  one  in  Christ ;'  and  how  narrow  and 
frail  are  the  differences  that  divide  the  children 
of  light  from  each  other.  He  was  a  consistent 
Quaker,  and  the  author  of  this  humble  tribute  to 
his  memory  is  a  Presbyterian.  Yet  when  our 
'  hearts  burned  within  us  as  we  talked  together'  on 
congenial  topics,  we  unconsciously  forgot  every 
shadow  of  difference  in  our  theological  opinions, 
and  melted  into  one.  Noble  old  man  !  With 
sorrowful  tenderness  we  lay  our  simple  chaplet 
on  thy  tomb,  and  hope  yet  to  meet  thee  again, 
within  that  purer  realm  where  all  the  earthly 
raiments  of  sectarian  hues  shall  be  gently  laid 
aside  for  the  *  white  raiment'  of  the  redeemed 
before  the  throne." 


From  the  Country  Gentleman. 
MORE  ABOUT  BIRDS. 

Your  correspondent  from  New  Hampshire, 
venturing  to  express  satisfaction  at  my  last  article 
on  "  Crows  and  other  Birds,"  emboldens  me  to 
give  your  readers  a  few  more  remarks  upon  that 
interesting  subject. 

At  daybreak,  I  estimate  that  400  songsters 
break  forth  into  one  grand  jubilation  of  mingled 
song,  on  my  30  acres  of  fruit  and  pleasure 
grounds.  Among  these  I  note  the  cat  bird,  the 
thrush,  the  blue,  black,  and  red  birds,  the  bell 
martin,  the  dove,  lark,  and  quail,  the  sparrow  and 
humming  bird,  robin  and  jay,  the  house  porch 
and  barn  swallows,  and  many  varieties  of  orioles, 
woodpeckers,  sapsuckers,  &c. 

To-day,  my  mind  running  upon  the  use  of 
birds,  I  took  my  position  about  15  feet  from  the 
nest  of  an  oriole,  built  in  the  top  of  a  peach  tree 
12  feet  high,  to  observe  their  habits.  The  nest 
is  formed  of  blades  of  blue  grass,  worked  into  a 
basket  form  on  the  limbs  of  the  peach  tree  acting 
as  braces.  This  variety  has  the  female  of  a 
dusky  bluish  yellow — the  male  black  headed, 
and  blackish  wings,  with  a  brick-dust  or  robin 
redbreast  color  on  the  breast  and  sides.  There 
are  four  young  ones,  well  fledged,  which  every 
now  and  then  stand  upon  the  edges  of  the  nest, 
and  try  their  wings.  I  lay  upon  the  greensward 
a  long  time,  and  observed  the  movements  of  the 
parents,  with  my  watch  in  hand.  They  made  a 
visit  with  food  about  every  four  minutes  on  an 
average,  varying  in  time  from  two  to  six  minutes. 
They  would  light  upon  the  black  locust  trees, 
the  vine,  the  grass,  and  other  places,  clinging  at 
times  to  the  most  delicate  and  extreme  points  of 
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the  leaves.  I  observed  plainly  green  and  brown 
grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  and  smaller  flies  ;  some- 
times one,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  six  were 
plainly  fed  to  the  young  ones,  whose  heads  I 
could  see  above  the  nest.  They  would  also  carry 
back  the  refuse  litter  from  the  nest,  dropping  it 
50  yards  or  more  off!  which  same  thing  I 
saw  the  brown  thrush,  which  has  a  nest  in  a 
climbing  rose  about  40  yards  off,  also  doing,  they 
having  also  four  young  ones. 

INSECTS. 

2  birds  making  a  visit  every  4  minutes  =  1  in  2. 

60  minutes  divided  by  2  =  30  visits  in  an  hour. 

4  worms  on  an  average  =  120  worms  to  the  hour. 

6  working  hoiirs  =  720  a  day. 

200  pairs  on  the  grounds  =  144,000  a  day. 

200  pairs  in  30  days  =  4,420,000  a  month.  • 

200  pairs  in  8  months  =  333,600,000. 

200  pairs  old  ones,  do.  by  2=707,200,000  in  the  season. 

400  crows,  do.  by  2  do.  =  1,414,400,000. 

400    do.    eating  4  times,  by  4  =  5,657,600,000. 

Crows  and  birds  together  =  6,384,800,000. 

Double  the  estimate  of  birds  and  crows,  which  I 
think  fair  on  my  farm,  and  we  have 

6,364,800,000  X  4=25,459,200,000. 

That  is  to  say,  twenf  i/'fivt  hilUons,  four  hundred 
and  fifttf-nine  millions,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
caterjnllars  and  other  i7isects  destroyed  in  one 
year  !  If  these  estimates  seem  large,  we  must 
remember  that  the  circulation  and  respiration  of 
birds  are  extremely  rapid  ;  and  of  course  the 
consumption  of  food  rapid  in  proportion. 

Here  is  no  "  sickly  sentimentality,"  but  plain 
economical  facts  based  upon  observation.  Shall 
we  spare  the  crows  and  other  birds  a  little  corn 
and  fruit ;  or  shall  we  kill  them,  and  revive  the 
famines  of  the  East  and  the  ravages  of  other 
days  ?  Shall  we  fire  on  them  in  the  morning, 
or  join  in  their  universal  jubilation  ? 

Madison  county,  Ky.  C.  M.  Clay. 


GRASSHOPPERS. 

The  G-rasshoppers  embrace  a  numerous  variety 
of  different  genera  and  species,  all  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  their  perfect  condition  at  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn.  At  the  same  season,  also,  the 
females  deposit  their  eggs,  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred each,  some  in  holes  in  the  ground,  others 
fasten  them  with  a  glutinous  substance  upon  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  leaves.  From  these  eggs  proceed, 
in  the  following  spring,  the  young  Crasshoppers, 
which  exactly  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except 
in  being  destitute  of  wings ;  and  these  are  not 
developed  until  toward  the  end  of  summer,  when 
they  commence  their  ravages  among  the  various 
kinds  of  grasses  and  herbs.  On  account  of  their 
injury  to  vegetation  in  many  countries,  premiums 
are  paid  by  the  public  authorities  for  their  col- 
lection and  destruction.  For  instance,  in  the 
year  1825  the  city  of  Marseilles,  in  France,  paid 
6,200  francs  for  collecting  and  destroying  these 
noxious  insects.  But  again,  in  many  countries 
they  form  an  article  of  diet,  and  the  inhabitants 
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of  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  use  them  as 
food,  cooking  them  by  frying  them  in  sweet  oil, 
or  by  drying  and  then  pulverizing  them,  after 
which  they  are  made  into  bread. 

All  the  Grasshoppers,  when  taken,  try  to  bite, 
and  in  so  doing  they. discharge  a  brown  juice 
from  their  mouth,  which  act  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  idea  that  they  were  ruminant  animals,  like 
our  cloven-hoofed  beasts,  who  have  more  than 
one  stomach.  In  some  parts  oP  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Hungary,  these  insects  are  used 
as  a  remedy  for  warts,  and,  it  is  said,  success- 
fully, the  people  applying  them  to  the  parts  af- 
fected, and  allowing  them  to  bite  their  warts.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  remedy  owes  its  suc- 
cessful .  effect  to  the  causticity  of  their  saliva, 
which  may  act  like  the  Lapis  infernalis. 

The  Carolina  Grasshopper  is  a  very  common 
insect  of  this  order,  and  is  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  throughout  the  United  States.  So 
numerous  are  they,  in  fact,  that  one  can  not 
walk  across  a  field  or  meadow  without  being  an- 
noyed with  them,  as  they  unceremoniously  fly  in 
your  face,  or  light  on  your  arms,  shoulders  and 
head.  This  Grasshopper  is  about  three  inches 
long,  and  with  expanded  wings  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  broad.  Its  wing-covers  are  of  a 
dusky  brown  color^  and  its  wings  black,  with  a 
yellow  band  on  the  margin. 

But  there  are  also  found  in  the  United  States 
a  great  number  of  many  other  species,  which  are 
generally  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
color  of  their  wings. 

The  largest  and  handsomest  species  of  Grass- 
hoppers are  found  in  South  America,  one  of 
which  I  will  incidentally  mention,  as  it  is  com- 
monly found  in  private  entomological  collections. 
This  is  the  GriUus  dux,  an  enormous  insect,  its 
wings,  when  expanded,  measuring  a  foot,  and  its 
wing-covers  beautifully  colored  red  and  blue, 
with  black  spots  The  wings  themselves,  when 
not  expanded,  are  folded  together  like  a  fan,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  other  species. 

But  all  Grasshoppers,  whether  handsome  or 
not,  are  to  be  considered  and  classed  as  noxious 
insects.  They  devour  every  kind  of  vegetation, 
and  were  it  not  for  Nature's  great  law  of  com- 
pensation, so  admirably  carried  out  in  our  own 
highly-favored  country,  this  land  would  long  since 
have  been  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  these  rapa- 
cious insects.  ***** 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  therefore,  and 
an  evidence  of  tlie  wisdom  of  that  gracious  rule 
of  compensation,  that  our  gardens,  fields,  mead- 
ows, and  woods  are  peopled  with  snakes  and 
other  reptiles,  which  feed  mostly  upon  these  de- 
structiv'e  insects.  When,  therefore,  we  look 
with  terror  on  the  crawling  serpents  and  the 
croaking  frogs,  and  are  tempted  to  wish  their 
number  less,  it  is  because  in  their  hideous  forms 
we  lose  sight  of  their  benevolent  use ;  we  for- 
get the  inexorable  decree  that  has  fixed  the 
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circle  of  dependence  as  the  order  of  all  created 
things;  we  forgot  that  all  must  die  that  others 
may  live ;  we  think  not  of  the  hosts  of  birds, 
such  as  Heron,  Bittern,  etc.,  who  feed  mostly 
upon  reptiles,  and  thereby  render  a  superabund- 
ance of  the  latter  impossible ;  we  consider  not 
that  these  very  birds  must  yield  themselves  up 
as  food  for  man,  and  last  of  all,  that  man  in  his 
turn  must  die  and  also  be  devoured  by  insects. 
And  still  more  we  forget,  what  the  open  page  of 
Nature  clearly  shows  us,  that  the  moment  we 
begin  to  live  we  also  begin  to  die,  and  that  even 
while  we  live  in  all  the  pride  of  health  we  are 
the  constant,  daily  food  of  the  most  despised 
insects. 

But  the  Grasshopper,  though  neither  large 
nor  terrific  in  its  appearance,  has  a  curious  and 
a  wonderful  history;  perhaps  more  so  than  any 
other  insect.  It  is  the  same  insect  whose  mode 
of  life  and  whose  ravages  have  excited  the 
curiosity  of  naturalists  as  well  as  historians  in 
all  ages.  It  is  armed  with  two  pair  of  very 
strong  jaws,  by  which  it  can  both  lacerate  and 
grind  its  food,  and  although  a  single  individual 
can  effect  but  comparatively  little  injury,  yet 
when  the  entire  surface  of  a  country  is  covered 
with  myriads  of  them,  and  each  one  makes  bare 
the  spot  on  which  it  stands,  the  evil  produced 
by  them  must  be  as  immense  as  their  numbers. 
So  well  do  the  Arabians  know  and  feel  their 
power,  that  one  of  their  poets  represents  a 
Grasshopper  saying  to  Mohammed,  "  We  are  the 
army  of  the  great  God  !  we  have  power  to  con- 
sume the  whole  world  and  all  that  is  in  it !" 

Many  ancient  and  modern  authors  have  given 
accounts  of  the  almost  incredible  injuries  done 
to  the  human  race  by  these  creatures ;  but  no 
one,  I  believe,  has  ever  yet  related  that  it  has 
actually  been  necessary  to  send  an  army  of 
30,000  soldiers  against  them,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  ravages — a  fact  which  happened  under  my 
own  observation,  and  which  I  shall  soon  relate. 

The  earliest  records  we  have  concerning  the 
appearance  of  Grasshoppers  on  the  earth  is  found 
in  the  Bible,  where  they  are  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt.  That  country  was 
then  so  covered  with  them  that  the  surface  of 
the  ground  could  not  be  seen,  and  all  the  trees 
and  herbs  were  destroyed  by  them.  We  find 
this  account  in  the  Second  Book  of  Moses,  chap- 
ter 10th.  "  And  the  Grasshoppers  went  up  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested  in  all  the  coasts 
of  Egypt :  very  grievous  were  they.  .  [.  .  For 
they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that 
the  land  was  darkened ;  and  they  did  eat  every 
herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees 
which  the  hail  had  left :  and  there  remained  not 
any  green  thing  in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of 
the  field,  through  all  the  land  of  Egypt." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  substituted  the 
word  "  Grasshoppers"  for  the  word  "  Locusts,"  as 
it  occurs  in  our  English  version  of  the  Bible  ;  but 
I  have  before  shown  that  the  latter  word  is  in- 
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correct,  and  that  the  animal  designated  in  Scrip- 
ture was  not  similar  to  our  locusts  or  cicada,  but 
■was  really  identical  with  the  Grasshopper  of 
which  we  are  here  speaking. 

According  to  Pliny,  the  inhabitants  of  Cire- 
naica,  in  Africa,  were  particularly  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  these  rapacious  insects,  and  on  that 
account  were  enjoined  by  law  to  destroy  Grass- 
hoppers, in  their  three  different  conditions,  three 
times  during  the  year :  first  their  eggs,  wherever 
they  could  be  found,  then  their  young,  and 
lastly  the  perfect  insect.  He  states  also  that  a 
similar  law  was  enacted  in  Lemnos,  by  which 
every  person  was  compelled  to  bring  a  certain 
measure  of  Grasshoppers  to  the  magistrates  an- 
nually. 

"  In  the  year  591  an  army  of  Grasshoppers  of 
a  size  unusually  large  ravaged  Italy,  and  being 
at  last  cast  into  the  sea,  from  their  stench  arose 
a  pestilence  which  carried  off  about  a  million  of 
men  and  beasts.  In  the  Venetian  territory  also, 
in  1478,  more  than  thirty  thousand  persons  are 
said  to  have  perished  in  a  famine  occasioned  by 
these  terrific  scourges.  In  1650  a  cloud  of  them 
was  seen  to  enter  liussia  in  three  different  places, 
from  whence  they  passed  over  into  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  and  wherever  they  moved  the  air  was 
darkened  by  their  numbers.  In  some  places 
they  were  observed  lying  dead,  heaped  one  upon 
another  to  the  depth  of  four  feet ;  in  others  they 
covered  the  surface  of  the  earth  like  a  black 
cloth,  the  trees  bent  from  their  weight,  and  the 
damage  done  by  them  exceeded  all  computation. 
When  the  weather  became  hot  they  took  wing 
and  fell  upon  the  corn,  devouring  both  leaf  and 
ear,  and  that  with  such  expedition  that  in  three 
hours  they  would  consume  the  whole  field.  After 
having  eaten  up  the  corn,  they  attacked  the  vines, 
the  pulse,  the  willows,  and  at  last  the  hemp,  not- 
withstanding its  bitterness.  In  1748  they  were 
again  observed  in  Europe,  in  Wallachia,  Molda- 
via, Transylvania,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Ger- 
many, and,  according  to  the  observations  made  at 
that  time  in  Vienna,  the  breadth  of  one  of  those 
swarms  was  forty  miles,  and  their  length  so  great 
as  to  occupy  four  hours  in  passing  over  the  city. 
So  great,  also,  was  the  density  of  this  cloud  of 
Grasshoppers  that  it  totally  intercepted  the  solar 
light,  so  that  when  they  flew  low  the  air  was  so 
darkened  that  one  person  could  not  see  another 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces."* 

The  account  of  a  traveller,  Mr.  Barrow,  of 
their  ravages  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  in 
1797,  is  still  more  striking.  He  says :  "  An  area 
of  nearly  two  thousand  square  miles'  might  be 
said  to  be  literally  covered  by  them.  When  driven 
into  the  sea  by  a  northwest  wind,  they  formed, 
for  fifty  miles  upon  the  shore,  a  bank  three  or 
four  feet  high,  and  when  the  wind  was  southeast, 
their  stench  was  so  powerful  as  to  be  smelled  at 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles." 

*  See  ' '  Introduction  to  Entomology,  by  Kirby  and 
Spence.    London,  1818." 


In  1825,  the  Russian  empire  was  again  alarm- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  Grasshoppers,  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
(if  pleasure  it  may  be  called)  of  being  an  eye- 
witness. 

I  left  the  city  of  Moscow  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  April,  1825,  in  order  to  visit  the 
Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  Passing 
through  the  well-cultivated  States  (called  in 
Russia  Governments)  of  Moscow,  Orel,  Resan, 
Charkow,  Kiew  and  Woronesch,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  these  States  expressed  in  a  lamentable 
manner  their  fear  of  perishing  by  famine,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enormous  quantity  of  the  then 
wingless   Grasshoppers  which    inundated  the 
Desert  Prairies  between  Kiew  and  Odessa,  and 
between   the   Don   and   the   Wolga  towards 
Astrakhan  and  the  Caucasus,  and  which  in  the 
following  months  of  May  and  June  would  have 
full-grown  wings,  and  would  then  fly  in  endless 
swarms  toward  the  north  in  order  to  devour  the 
luxuriant  crops  of  the    well-cultivated  fields, 
meadows  and  orchards  of  those  States.    I  was 
travelling  in  great  haste,  going  about  14  versU, 
or  eight  English  miles,  per  hour,  night  and  day. 
(which  was  then  considered  great  speed),  when 
1  was  suddenly  checked  in  my  speed  in  the  des- 
ert prairie  lands  about  fifty  miles  behind  Kiew. 
Here  the  ground,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  covered  with  wingless  Grasshoppers,  nearly 
two  inches  long,  and  lying  piled  up  one  upon 
another  to  the  height  of  two  feet.    Of  course 
the  carriage  dragged  heavily,  as  if  drawn  through 
I  a  deep  mould,  which  prevented  the  horses  from 
trotting  or  even  walking  fast,  and  the  revolving 
wheels  were  constantly  covered  from  two  or  three 
inches  with  mashed  Grasshoppers.    This  state  of 
things  contiijued  through    the  government  of 
Ekatharinoslaw  and  Cherson  to  the  Black  Sea, 
a  distance  of  about  400  miles.    The  sight  of 
such  an  immense  number  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive and  rapacious  insects  justly  occasioned  a 
melancholy  foreboding  of  famine  and  pestilence, 
in  case  they  should  invade  the  cultivated  and 
populous  countries  of  Russia  and  Poland ;  and 
they  certainly  would  have  caused  such  a  disaster* 
had  not  active  measures  been  taken  to  prevent 
it.    It  was  in  this  instance  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  sent  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  to  destroy  an  army  of  Grasshoppers. 
The  soldiers  forming  a  line  of  several  hundred 
miles,  and  advancing  toward  the  south,  attacked 
them,  not  with  sword  and  gun,  but  with  more  an- 
cient implements,  with  shovels.    They  collected 
them,  as  far  as  possible,in  sacks  and  burned  them. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  found,  on  my  arrival  in 
the  Crimea,  in  the  middle  of  June,  that  numbers 
had  escaped,  acquired  their  wings,  and  had  al- 
ready destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  vegetation. 

But  the  more  majestic  view  of  one  of  their 
'  flying  swarms  presented  itself  to  me  in  Asia,  in 
i  the  island  of  Phanagoria,  after  having  crossed 
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the  Black  Sea  at  Panticapacum,  the  modern  city 
of  Kertsch,  on  the  Bosphorus.  This  island  is  the 
residence  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  who 
on  that  account  are  called  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage Tscliernomorslci,  "  Black  Sea  Islanders." 
Soon  after  my  arrival  in  that  country,  and  while 
continuing  my  travels,  T  saw  before  me,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles,  near  the  city  of  Tut- 
marakan,  several  thick  and  solid  columns,  arising 
perpendicularly  from  the  ground,  like  the  smoke 
of  a  volcano,  which,  at  the  height  of  five  hun- 
dred feet,  assumed  the  form  of  heavy,  dark 
clouds,  which  soon  covered  the  whole  sky,  en- 
tirely intercepting  all  solar  light. 

These  apparent  clouds  were  nothing  but  swarms 
of  Grasshoppers,  which  in  a  short  time  descended 
to  the  ground  with  a  shrill,  whistling  noise,  cover- 
ing an  immense  area  of  land,  which  a  few  hours 
before  was  clothed  with  thick  luxuriant  grass, 
and  in  a  few  moments  after  was  as  barren  as  a 
turnpike. 

This  species  of  Grasshopper  is  over  two  inches 
long,  and  of  a  light  brown  color.  On  account  of 
its  wandering  life,  it  was  called  by  Linnaeus  the 
migratory  or  wandering  Grasshopper  (^Gryllus 
migratorius).  'i  his  is  the  same  insect  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  Matthew  in  the  3d  chapter,  4th 
verse,  where  he  speaks  of  John,  saying  "  his 
meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey,"  and  it  is  even 
now  a  common  article  of  food  among  several 
Eastern  nations,  and  particularly  among  the 
Arabians. — Jaeger's  Is'orth  American  Insects. 


AVONDERS  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  difi'erence  of  level  between  high  and  low 
water  mark  at  Cairo  is  fifty  feet.  The  width 
and  depth  of  the  river  from  Cairo  and  Memphis 
to  New  Orleans  are  not  materially  increased,  yet 
immense  additions  are  made  to  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  channel  by  large  streams  from  both 
the  eastern  and  western  sidis  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  what  becomes  of 
this  vast  added  volume  of  water?  It  certainly 
never  reaches  New  Orleans,  and  as  certainly  does 
not  evaporate;  of  course  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
'  channel  of  the  river,  for  it  would  rise  far  above 
the  entire  region  south  of  us. 

If  a  well  is  sunk  anywhere  in  the  Arkansas 
bottom,  water  is  found  as  soon  as  the  water-level 
of  the  jMississippi  is  reached.  When  the  Mis- 
sissippi goes  down  the  water  sinks  accordingly 
in  the  well.  The  owner  of  a  saw-mill,  some 
twenty  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  in  Arkansas, 
dug  a  well  to  supply  the  boiler  of  his  engine, 
during  the  late  flood.  When  the  water  receded, 
his  well  went  down,  till  his  hose  would  no  longer 
reach  the  water,  and  finally  his  well  was  dry. 
He  dug  a  ditch  to  an  adjacent  lake  to  let  water 
into  his  well ;  the  lake  was  drained,  and  the  well 
was  dry  again,  having  literally  drank  ten  acres 
of  water  in  less  than  a  week.  The  inference  is, 
that  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
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its  banks  to  the  highlands  on  the  other  side, 
rests  on  a  porous  substratum  which  absorbs  the 
redundant  waters,  and  thus  prevents  the  degree 
of  accumulation  which  would  long  since  have 
swept  New  Orleans  into  the  Gulf  but  for  this 
provision  of  nature,  to  which  alone  her  safety  is 
attributable. 

In  fact,  if  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Missis- 
sippi were  like  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  the  vast 
plain  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  would  to-day  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
whole  valley  a  fresh  water  arm  of  the  sea. 
Were  the  geological  character  of  the  valley  dif- 
ferent, the  construction  of  levees,  confining  the 
water  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  channel,  would 
cause  the  rise  in  the  river  to  become  so  great  at 
the  South  that  there  could  not  be  sufficient 
levees  built.  The  current  would  be  stronger 
and  the  accumulation  of  water  greater  as  the 
levees  are  extended  north  of  us. 

Such  results  were  reasonably  enough  antici- 
pated, but  the  water,  instead  of  breaking  the 
levees,  permeates  the  porous  soil,  and  the  over- 
flow is  really  beneath  the  surface  of  the  swamps. 
Such,  it  seems  to  us,  are  the  wise  provisions  of 
natural  laws  for  the  safety  and  ultimate  reclama- 
tion of  the  rich  country  south  of  us.  Wo  be- 
lieve the  levee  system  will  be  successful,  and 
that  the  object  of  its  adoption  will  be  attained. 
The  porousness  of  the  material  used  in  making 
them  has  caused  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  crevasses. 
Men  may  deem  it  a  superhuman  task  to  wall  in 
the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  but 
our  levees  are  the  work  of  pigmies  when  (con- 
trasted with  the  dykes  of  Holland.  The  flood- 
tide  of  the  Mississippi  is  but  a  ripple  on  the 
surface  of  a  glassy  pool,  compared  with  the 
ocean  billows  that  dash  against  the  artificial 
shores  of  Holland.  The  country  to  be  reclaimed 
by  our  levees — all  of  which  will  not  for  fifty  years 
cost  the  people  as  much  as  those  of  the  Jjutch 
when  originally  built — would  make  one  hundred 
such  kingdoms  as  that  over  which  a  Bonaparte 
once  wielded  the  sceptre. — Memphis  Avalanche. 


We  live  not  in  our  moments,  or  our  years  ; 

The  present  we  fling  from  us  like  the  rind 

Of  some  sweet  futiu-e,  which  we  after  find 
Bitter  to  taste,  or  bind  that  in  with  fears, 
And  water  it  beforehand  with  our  tears — 

Vain  tears  for  that  which  never  may  arrive  ; 

Meanwhile  the  joy  whereby  we  ought  to  live, 
Neglected  or  unheeded,  disappears. 
Wiser  it  were  to  welcome  and  make  ours 

Whate'er  of  good,  though  small,  the  present 
brings — 

Kind  greetings,  sunshine,  song  of  birds,  and  flowers. 

With  a  child's  pure  delight  in  little  things  ; 
And  of  the  griefs  unborn  to  rest  secure, 
Knowing  that  mercy  ever  will  endure. 

Tkench. 


He  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  the 
bridge  over  which  himself  must  pass  ;  for  every 
man  hath  need  to  be  forgiven. — Lord  Herbert. 
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From  the  Independent. 
IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  JOSEPH  STURGE. 
BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

In  the  fair  land  o'erwatched  by  IscMa's  mountains, 

Across  the  charmed  bay 
Whose  blue  waves  keep  with  Capri's  silver  fountains 

Perpetual  holiday, 

A  king  lies  dead,  his  wafer  duly  eaten, 
His  gold-bought  masses  given  ; 

And  Rome's  great  altar  smokes  with  gums  to  sweeten 
A  name  that  stinks  to  Heaven. 

And,  while  all  Naples  thrills  with  mute  thanksgiving, 

The  court  of  England's  queen 
For  the  dead  monster  so  abhorred  while  living 

In  mourning  garh  is  seen. 

With  a  true  sorrow  God  rebukes  that  feigning  : 

By  lone  Edgbaston's  side 
Stands  a  great  city  in  the  sky's  sad  raining, 

Bare-headed  and  wet-eyed ! 

Silent,  for  once,  the  restless  hive  of  labor, 

Save  the  low  funeral  tread, 
Or  voice  of  craftsman  whispering  to  his  neighbor 

The  good  deeds  of  the  dead. 

For  him  no  minster's  chant  of  the  immortals 

Rose  from  the  lips  of  sin  ; 
No  mitred  priest  swung  back  the  heavenly  portals 

To  let  the  white  soul  in. 

But  Age  and  Sickness  framed  their  tearful  faces 

In  the  low  hovel's  door, 
And  prayers  went  up  from  all  the  dark  by -places 

And  Ghettos  of  the  poor. 

The  pallid  toiler,  and  the  negro  chattel. 

The  vagrant  of  the  street. 
The  human  dice  wherewith  in  games  of  battle 

The  lords  of  earth  compete. 

Touched  with  a  grief  that  needs  no  outward  draping, 

All  swelled  the  long  lament, — 
Of  grateful  hearts,  instead  of  marble,  shaping 

His  viewless  monument ! 

For  never  yet,  with  ritual  pomp  and  splendor. 

In  the  long  heretofore, 
A  heart  more  loyal,  warm  and  true  and  tender, 

Has  England's  turf  closed  o'er. 

And,  if  there  fell  from  out  her  grand  old  steeples 

No  crash  of  brazen  wail. 
The  murmurous  woe  of  kindreds,  tongues,  and  peo- 
ples 

Swept  in  on  every  gale. 

It  came  from  Holstein's  birchen-belted  meadows. 

And  from  the  tropic  calms 
Of  Indian  islands  in  the  sun-smit  shadows 

Of  Occidental  palms  ; 

From  the  locked  roadsteads  of  the  Bothnian  peasants 

And  harbors  of  the  Finn, 
Where  war's  worn  victims  saw  his  gentle  presence 

Come  sailing,  Christ-like,  in. 

To  seek  the  lost,  to  build  the  old  waste-places. 
To  link  the  hostile  shores 
severing  seas,  and  sow  with  England's  daisies 
The  moss  of  Finland's  moors  ! 

Thants  for  the  good  man's  beautiful  example. 

Who  iq  the  vilest  saw 
Some  sacred  crypt  or  altar  of  a  temple 

Still  vocal  with  God's  law ; 


And  heard,  with  tender  ear,  the  spirit  sighing 

As  from  its  prison  cell, 
Praying  for  pity,  like  the  mournful  crying 

Of  Jonah  out  of  hell. 

Not  his  the  golden  pen's  or  lip's  persuasion, 

But  a  iine  sense  of  right. 
And  truth's  directness,  meeting  each  occasion 

Straight  as  a  line  of  light. 

His  faith  and  works,  like  streams  that  intermingle, 

In  the  same  channel  ran  ; 
The  crystal  clearness  of  an  eye  kept  single 

Shamed  all  the  frauds  of  man. 

The  very  gentlest  of  all  human  natures 

He  joined  to  courage  strong. 
And  love  outreaching  unto  all  God's  creatures, 

With  sturdy  hate  of  wrong. 

Tender  as  woman ;  manUness  and  meekness 

In  him  were  so  allied 
That  they  who  judged  him  by  his  strength  or  weak- 
ness 

Saw  but  a  single  side. 

Men  failed,  betrayed  him :  but  his  zeal  seemed  nour- 
ished 

By  failure  and  by  fall ; 
Still  a  large  faith  in  human  kind  he  cherished. 
And  in  God's  love  for  all. 

And  now  he  rests :  his  greatness  and  his  sweetness 

No  more  shall  seem  at  strife, 
And  death  has  moulded  into  calm  completeness 

The  statue  of  his  life. 

Where  the  dews  glisten  and  the  song-birds  warble, 

His  dust  to  dust  is  laid. 
In  Nature's  keeping,  with  no  pomp  of  marble 

To  shame  his  modest  shade. 

The  forges  glow  ;  the  hammers  all  are  ringing ; 

Beneath  its  smoky  veil, 
Hard  by,  the  city  of  his  love  is  swinging 

Its  clamorous  iron  flail. 

But  round  his  grave  are  quietude  and  beauty, 

And  the  sweet  heaven  above — 
The  fitting  symbols  of  a  life  of  duty 

Transfigured  into  love ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  21st 
ult.  have  been  received.  A  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  Austria,  France  and  Sardinia,  to  decide 
finally  on  the  basis  of  peace,  was  expected  to  meet 
at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  about  the  first  of  this 
month.  No  Congress  of  the  great  Powers  was  to  be 
called  to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  French  and  Austrian 
Emperors  having  agreed  to  settle  the  difficultiea 
without  the  intervention  of  neutral  Powers.  It  was 
said  that  both  Emperors  were  convinced  that  the 
basis  of  peace  agreed  upon  between  them  was,  in 
many  respects,  impracticable.  Those  terms  are  offi- 
cially announced  in  an  Austrian  journal  as  follows  : 
Austria  and  France  will  support  the  formation  of  the 
Italian  Confederation.  Lombardy,  as  far  the  line  of 
the  Mincio,  is  given  up  to  France,  while  Mantua  and 
Peschiera,  with  the  wtiole  of  Venetia,  remain  as  Aus- 
trian possessions.  The  former  rulers  of  Tuscany  and 
Modena  are  to  return  to  their  States,  and  a  general 
amnesty  is  to  be  granted.  A  proclamation  of  the 
French  Emperor  to  his  army  says  that  peace  was 
concluded,  "because  the  contest  was  about  to  as- 
sume proportions  no  longer  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
terests that  France  had  in  this  formidable  war;" 
while  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  a  similar  document, 
states  that  "  he  yielded  to  the  unfavorable  political 
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situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  because  his  natural 
allies  did  not,  as  was  expected,  come  to  his  assist- 
ance." 

Although  the  fact  of  peace  itself  appears'to  have 
been  received  with  satisfaction,  much  discontent 
with  the  terms  was  manifested,  especially  in  Italy. 
The  general  feeling  appeared  to  be  that  the  professed 
object  of  the  war  had  not  been  attained,  that  the 
promises  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Prance  had  not 
been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  interests  of  his  allies  and  of 
the  people  of  Italy  had  been  sacrificed.  Count  Cavoiir, 
the  Sardinian  Prime  Minister,  and  his  whole  Cabi- 
net, had  resigned,  on  account,  as  was  supposed,  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  of  peace.  A  new 
Ministry  had  been  formed,  with  Gen.  Marmora  at  its 
head.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Tuscany  had 
issued  a  proclamation,  describing  the  bases  of  peace 
as  betraying  the  hopes  of  the  Tuscan  government, 
and  as  not  the  sentiments  of  the  xDeople,  and  declaring 
that  Tuscany  will  not  be  replaced  under  the  yoke 
and  influence  of  Austria.  Modena  and  Parma  were 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  some  of  the  towns 
in  the  Roman  States  had  sent  a  deputation  to  confer 
with  Garibaldi.  It  was  considered  doubtful  whether 
the  latter  would  lay  down  his  arms.  The  Pope  was 
reported  to  have  sent  an  autograph  letter  to  the 
French  Emperor,  announcing  his  determination  to 
demand  an  armed  intervention  by  the  Catholic 
Powers. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  had  issued  an  order  to 
disband  the  troops  called  out  during  the  war,  and 
had  resolved  to  propose  severe  measures  to  prevent 
the  enrolment  of  the  Swiss  for  foreign  military  ser- 
vice. The  Prussian  troops  which  wei'e  on  the  march 
had  been  ordered  to  halt  at  the  places  where  they 
might  be.  The  armies  of  some  of  the  German 
States  were  said  to  be  in  a  discontented  condition, 
and  fears  were  entertained  for  the  internal  tranquil- 
lity of  those  States  when  they  should  learn  that 
their  services  were  not  required  in  actual  warfare. 
The  large  levies  for  the  Austrian  army,  in  the  agri- 
cultural provinces  of  the  empire,  had  caused  a  de- 
ficiency of  laborers  to  secure  the  harvest,  though  it 
promised  to  be  the  ri'-hest  for  some  years. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  had  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  people  of  Lombardy,  announcing  their  annexa- 
tion to  Sardinia,  and  his  intention  to  ameliorate  their 
political  condition.  He  had  entered  Milan  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  population.  A  decree  had  been  is- 
sued by  the  Sardinian  Governor  of  Lombardy,  abol- 
ishing the  old  Austrian  laws  which  made  a  dilFerence 
between  the  inhabitants  because  of  their  religious 
opinions,  and  making  citizens  of  all  religious  profes- 
sions equal  before  the  law. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal  was  an- 
nounced. 

Great  Britain. — The  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  263  to  193,  had  passed  to  second  reading  a 
bill  abolishing  church  rates.  The  government,  it  was 
stated,  does  not  intend  to  renew  the  licenses  by 
which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  hold  their  North 
American  territories.  The  annual  budget  of  tlie 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  showed  a  deficiency  of 
actual  and  estimated  receipts,  as  compared  with  ex- 
penditures, of  about  five  millions  sterling.  He  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  income  tax  and  the  duties  on 
malt,  spirits  and  tea. 

A  telegraph  cable  between  England  and  Denmark 
had  been  suci;essfiilly  laid.  The  Mediterranean  com- 
pany liad  ordered  a  cable  to  connect  Malta  and 
Sicily,  wliicli  is  expected  to  be  laid  next  autumn, 
and  the  English  government  had  determined  to  lay  a 
cable  direct  to  Gibraltar,  and  thence  to  Malta. 

An  anti-slavery  meeting,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Brougham,  had  been  held  in  London,  at"  which  an 
address  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  agreed  to,  re- 


questing the  House  of  Lords  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  slave  trade, 
as  the  trafiic  in  Coolies  and  Africans  i»  degenerating 
into  a  positive  slave  trade. 

Spain. — A  project  for  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  sanction- 
ed by  the  government,  but  its  construction  is  not 
very  probable.  The  proposed  canal  will  be  285  miles 
long,  340  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep,  commencing  at 
Bilboa,  and  passing  through  the  Cantabrian  moun- 
tains and  along  the  valley  of  the  Ebro.  it  would  save 
about  1,000  miles  of  sea  voyaging. 

China. — Accounts  from  Hong  Kong  to  5th  month 
13th,  state  that  the  British  and  American  Ministers 
were  about  to  make  the  attempt  to  ascend  the  Pei 
Ho  river,  and  visit  Pekin,  as  provided  for  by  the  re- 
cent treaties  ;  but  it  was  doubted  whether  they  would 
be  permitted  to  do  so  without  opposition.  The  Ameri- 
can Minister,  it  was  said,  would  take  with  him  a 
naval  force  of  1500  men. 

India. — The  French  had  been  defeated  in  an  attack 
on  Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China,  but  were  confi- 
dent of  final  success,  and  of  taking  permanent  pos- 
session of  the  country.  A  persecution  of  missionaries 
is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  there  for  thirty  years, 
arising  rather  from  jealousy  of  European  interference 
than  from  hostility  to  Christianity. 

"A  report  on  railways  in  British  India,  recently  laid 
before  Parliament,  states  that  12,000  miles  of  railroad 
are  projected  or  in  course  of  construction,  the  cost  of 
which  is  estimated  at  £72,000,000,  but  will  probably 
exceed  that  sum  by  at  least  50  per  cent. 

South  America. — The  revolution  in  Peru  has  been 
suppressed,  and  an  amnesty  granted.  War  between 
Peini  and  Equador  has  been  determined  on. 

Nicaragua. — M.  Belly  has  made  a  contract  for  the 
opening  of  a  transit  route,  to  last  for  six  years,  the 
time  fixed  for  the  completion  of  a  canal,  and  to  go 
into  effect  within  a  year.  The  contract  requires  con- 
firmation by  Costa  Rica. 

Mexico. — Miramon  has  changed  his  cabinet,  and 
promised  an  entire  change  of  policy,  proposing  a 
general  amnesty  for  political  ofi'ences,  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  an  attempt  to  come  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing with  the  Liberals.  His  new  course  excite* 
the  hostility  of  the  Church  party,  who  now  favor 
Gen.  Marquez. 

Domestic. — The  Kansas  Constitutional  Convention 
adjourned  on  the  29th  ult.  A  State  Constitution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  34  to  13,  all  the  Democratic 
members  voting  against  and  refirsing  to  sign  it.  This 
Constitution  is  said  to  be  anti-slavery,  but  does  not 
allow  colored  people  the  right  of  sufi'rage.  Topeka 
was-  selected  as  the  temporary  capital.  '1  he  western 
boundary  is  fixed  at  23''  W.  from  Washington,  and 
hence  does  not  include  the  gold  region.  Women 
are  to  have  the  same  eontiol  of  school  matters  ai^ 
men,  and  in  all  school  elections  and  the  exercise  of 
the  duties  of  school  officers,  no  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  them. 

There  appears  to  be  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  African  slave  trade  has  been  actually  re- 
opened, to  some  extent,  in  the  South,  and  that  vigor- 
ous efforts  will  be  made  to  remove  tlie  legal  obstacles 
to  the  trafiic  which  now  exist.  The  Washington 
Star,  a  sliort  time  since,  denied,  upon  oflicial  au- 
thority, that  the  trade  was  carried  on  ;  but  repeated 
statements,  from  diiferent  quarters,  show  that  Afri- 
cans, newly  brought  in,  are  to  be  met  with  in  soim^ 
of  the  most  southern  States.  Some  members 
Congress  are  understood  to  have  pledged  themselves 
to  endeavor  to  procure  the  repeal  of  all  laws  against 
the  trade,  while  uthers,  it  is  thought,  will  endeavor 
to  substitute  other  penalties  for  that  of  death,  with 
a  view  to  make  the  law  more  eifective  by  greater  cer- 
tainty of  enforcement. 
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Historical  Infrocluction  to  the  Epistles  from 
London  Yearly  31eetwg  to  the  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  in  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land and  elsewhere,  from  1681  to  1857,  in- 
clusive. 

Among  the  various  means  available  by  the 
Christian  Church  for  the  promotion  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  is  that  of  epistolary  communication. 
The  blessing  to  mankind  in  having  such  a  means 
of  communication  cannot  be  too  highly  valued, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  heavenly  wisdom,  it 
is  calcukted  powerfully  to  promote  the  hastening 
of  tliat  day  when  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
shall  cover  the  eai'th,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea." 

At  a  very  early  period  of  our  religious  Society, 
epistolary  exhortations  were  addressed  to  its 
members.  Nor  was  the  Society  singular  in  this 
respect;  other  non-conforming  bodies  of  that 
remarkable  period  in  English  history  adopted  a 
similar  practice.  Although  Epistles  had  been 
issued  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
in  the  North  of  England,  and  occasionally  from 
General  Meetings  held  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  it  was  not  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  that  these  docu- 
ments partook  more  particularly  of  the  character 
of  General  Epistles  to  the  body  at  large,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad. 

These  communications  of  the  exercises  and 
travail  of  the  Church  in  its  collective  capacity, 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  members  wherever 
situated,  adapted  to  the  particular  state  of  the 
body  at  the  time  they  were  respectively  given 
forth,  cojitain,  in  the  aggregate,  a  large  amount 


of  deeply  instructive  matter,  the  reading  of 
which,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  be  edifying  to  'our 
members  generally.  Under  this  feeling,  the 
present  reprint,  containing  Epistles  issued  during 
the  past  two  centuries  of  our  history,  has  been 
undertaken. 

In  thus  introducing  these  documents  to  our 
members,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  briefly  to 
notice  the  rise  of  our  Society,  and  the  gradual 
organization  of  our  present  system  of  church 
government.  The  rise  of  the  Society  may  be 
dated  from  the  year  16-14,  and  is  thus  alluded 
to  by  George  Fox  : — "  The  truth  sprang  up  first 
to  us,  so  as  to  be  a  people  to  the  Lord,  in  Leices- 
tershire in  1644,  in  Warwick.shire  in  1645,  in 
Nottinghamshire  in  1646,  in  Derbyshire  in  1647, 
and  in  the  adjacent  counties  in  1648,  1649  and 
1650,  and  in  Yorkshire  in  1651."*  The  year  1652 
was  marked  by  a  very  considerable  enlargement 
of  the  new  association,  more  particularly  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  many  individuals,  re- 
markable for  their  zeal  and  piety,  were  raised 
up  to  preach  to  their  fellow-men  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  At  this  date  the  Sociciy 
numbered  about  twenty-five  ministers,  by  whom, 
says  George  Pox,  "  multitudes  were  convinced." 
The  ministry  of  these  gospel  messengers  during 
1652  and  1653,  was,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
to  the  northern  and  midland  districts  of  Eng- 
gland ;  in  the  following  year,  however,  we  find 
Friends  travelling  as  ministers  in  nearly  all  the 
counties  of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  whilst  the  establishment 
of  regular  meetings  for  worship  had  taken  place 
in  most  parts  of  the  nation.  At  the  latter  date, 
there  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
no  fewer  than  sixty  individuals,  whose  labors 
were  followed  with  signal  success;  a  convincing 
power  attending  their  ministrations  which  awa- 
kened the  slumbering  consciences  of  their  audi- 
ence to  an  earnest  solicitude  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls  :  "  Their  preaching,"  says  one  of 
our  historians,  "  was  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  with  power;  multitudes  flocked  to 
hear  them,  and  many  embraced  their  doctrines." 

Our  early  Friends  were  deeply  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  views  they  had  embraced,  and 

*  Journal  of  Greorge  Fox. 
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convinced  of  their  entire  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  their  hearts  being  warmed 
in  gospel  love  to  their  fellow-men,  they  longed 
for  their  universal  reception.  The  Lord  did  in- 
deed largely  pour  forth  of  the  gifts  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  upon  these  devoted  men.  He  gave  them 
a  sight  and  a  sense  of  the  corruptions  of  pro- 
fessing Christendom,  and  of  its  wide  departure 
from  the  primitive  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  having  themselves  felt 
the  efi&cacy  of  his  free  teaching,  they  were  drawn 
with  great  fervency  of  spirit,  to  invite  others  to 
the  same  blessed  experience.  A  call  from  a  de- 
pendence upon  man  in  things  spiritual  to  a  sin- 
gle dependence  on  the  Lord, — from  resting  in 
outward  ceremonies  and  observances  in  religion 
to  an  experience  of  its  present  glorious  realities 
of  which  those  things  were  but  typical,  and  from 
the  shadows  to  the  substance  of  heavenly  things, 
was  pre-eminently  their  gospel  message  to  the 
people. 

The  new  association  consisted  of  pious  indi- 
viduals who  had  forsaken  the  lifeless  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  the  day,  and  all  dependence  upon 
man  in  the  great  work  of  salvation,  and  who 
found,  in  the  gospel  truths  preached  by  George 
Fox  and  his  associates,  that  rest  and  peace  which 
their  souls  desired.  As  a  gathered  church  they 
acknowledged  Christ  alone  as  its  living  and  ever- 
present  Head.  He  was  felt  to  be  "  their  all  in 
all "  their  Teacher  to  instruct  them,  their 
Counsellor  to  direct  them,  their  Shepherd  to  feed 
them,  their  Bishop  to  oversee  them,  and  their 
Prophet  to  open  divine  mysteries  unto  them;" 
and  remarkably  was  it  their  blessed  experience 
10  know  the  Chief  Shepherd  to  be  "  in  the  midst 
of  them,"  refreshing  and  comforting  their  souls, 
and  cementing  them  in  holy  fellowship  and  love 
— in  "  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace." 

In  the  very  early  period  of  the  Society's  his- 
tory there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  sys- 
tematic organization  introduced  ;  but  their  num- 
bers rapidly  increasing,  and  possessing,  as  many 
of  them  did,  a  fervent  and  active  zeal,  it  was 
soon  found  that  there  existed  a  necessity  for  that 
Christian  care  one  over  another,  which  we  recog- 
nize by  the  term  Discipline ;  and  it  became 
equally  obvious  that  this  discipline  should  be 
regulated  and  maintained  under  the  authority  of 
frequent  periodical  meetings.  The  first  meeting 
of  this  description  appears  to  have  been  a 
Monthly  Meeting.  It  was  established  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  in  the  year  1C53.  During 
the  same  year,  another  Monthly  Meeting  was 
set  up  at  Swarthmore,  in  Lancashire,  at  the 
house  of  Judge  Fell,  and,  probably,  others  also 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  as 
George  Fox  mentions  that  "  some  meetings  for 
this  end  were  settled  in  the  north  of  England  in 
the  year  1653."  Of  the  establishment  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  in  the  county  of  Durham,  an 


interesting  record  is  still  preserved,  setting  forth 
the  object  of  its  establishment.  It  is  thus  en- 
dorsed in  the  hand-writing  of  George  Fox : 
"  The  setting  up  the  men's  meeting  in  Bisboprick, 
1653."    The  document  is  as  follows  : — 

"Dear  Friends,  in  the  measure  of  the  light  of 
Christ,  we  being  brought  to  feel  and  see  the  estate 
and  condition  of  the  Church  in  these  parts,  and  the 
danger  that  many  lie  in  because  of  the  oppressors, 
and  [that]  thereby  the  enemy  of  the  soul  may  come 
to  have  advantage  over  us,  therefore  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  being  moved  thereunto  by  the  Lord,  and 
being  subject  henceforth  every  one  to  bear  his 
burden,  the  strong  with  the  weak,  that  the  weak  be 
not  oppressed  above  his  strength,  but  all  drawing 
on  hand  in  hand,  that  the  weak  and  the  tired  may 
be  refreshed,  and  so  all  become  a  joint  witness  to 
the  everlasting  truth,  in  word  and  conversation ; 
our  lives  and  minds  being  set  free  from  that,  that 
daily  may  tempt  or  trouble  in  the  particular.  There- 
fore, dear  Friends,  we,  who  are  met  together,  do 
think  it  convenient  that  some  of  every  several 
meeting  do  meet  together  every  iirst  Seventh-day  of 
every  month,  beginning  upon  the  first  Seventh-day 
of  the  Third  month,  and  to  declare  what  necessities  or 
wants  are  seen  in  their  several  meetings,  and  there  to 
be  considered  on  by  Friends,  and  as  necessity  is  seen 
so  to  minister.  And,  seeing  at  present  there  is  a  great 
need  for  a  collection  by  reason  of  some  great  sums 
of  money  that  have  been  laid  out,  and  more  is  to  be 
laid  out,  we  recommend  it  to  your  several  meetings, 
to  do  herein  every  one  according  to  your  freedom  in 
the  present  necessity,  and  to  give  notice  the  next 
First-day,  that  it  may  be  collected  for  the  poor,  the 
First-day  following,  and  to  be  paid  over  to  John 
Langstaffe  ;  and  a  note  of  the  sum  subscribed  by 
some  Friends  from  every  meeting. 

"Christopher  Eyon,  Anthony  Pearson, 

Jno.  Higgikgton,  Robert  Selbye, 

Christopher  Richmond,     Richard  Wilson, 
Peter  Young,  William  Trewhitt, 

William  Cotesworth,       Jo.  Langstaffe, 
Martin  Richmond,  Richard  Ewbancke, 

James  Whyth,  Andrew  Rawe, 

John  Hopper,  Thomas  Shaw." 

Quarterly  Meetings  constituted  of  representa- 
tives from  the  several  meetings  in  a  county, 
were  established  in  some  parts  a  few  years  later; 
their  office  in  the  body  being  at  that  time  simi- 
lar to  that  which  Monthly  Meetings  now  exer- 
cise. The  establishment  of  Monthly  Meetings 
did  not  generally  take  place  throughout  Great 
Britain  until  about  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of 
those  already  mentioned.  This  was  accomplished 
mainly  through  the  zealous  labors  of  George  Fox, 
about  the  year  1668,  when  Quarterly  and  Month- 
ly Meetings  were  settled  very  much  on  the  pres- 
ent plan. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  Society's  prog- 
ress, meetings  of  a  more  general  description, 
and  partaking  much  of  the  character  of  our 
present  Yearly  Meetings,  were  also  held.  One 
such  was  convened  at  Swannington  in  Leicester- A 
shire  as  early  as  1654.  Others  were  held  in  the 
year  1656,  at  Edgehill,  on  the  borders  of  the 
same  county;  at  Balby, near  Doncaster,  and  also 
at  a  place  near  Skipton,  both  in  Yorkshire. 
From  that  held  at  Balby,  a  number  of  directions 
and  advices  were  issued  in  the  form  of  an  Epis- 
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tie,  addressed  "  To  the  Brethren  in  the  North." 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  addressed 
to  Friends  of  the  General  Meeting,  held  during 
the  same  year  near  Skipton,  and  where,  for  sev- 
eral years  after,  a  meeting  of  this  description  con- 
tinued to  be  held. 

In  the  year  1658,  a  memorable  General  Meet- 
ing was  convened  at  John  Crook's  house,  at 
Luton,  in  Bedfordshire.  It  lasted  three  days, 
and,  as  George  Fox  remarks,  was  attended  by 
Friends  "  from  most  parts  of  the  nation,"  and 
"  many  thousand  persons  were  at  it."  No  record, 
however,  of  the  proceedings  of  this  great  meet- 
ing have  come  down  to  us.  Another  General 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  same  year  at  Scalehouse, 
near  Skipton.  From  this  meeting  an  address 
was  issued,  its  object  being  to  recommend  a  sub- 
scription among  B'riends  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of 
those  who  were  travelling  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  foreign  countries,  and  which,  iu  fact, 
was  the  first  institution  of  the  "  National  Stock" 
of  the  Society. 

During  the  year  1658,  a  General  Meeting  was 
also  held  at  Cambridge  for  Friends  in  the  east- 
ern counties  of  England.*  In  the  year  1659,  a 
similar  one  was  held  at  Horsham,  in  Sussex,  for 
the  four  southern  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
Surrey  and  Hants ;  one  at  Chippenham,  in  Wilt- 
shire, for  that  county  and  "  parts  adjacent 
one  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  in  London,  and 
another  at  or  near  Skipton,  being  the  third 
General  Meeting  held  at  that  place.  From  the 
meeting  held  at  Horsham  were  issued  a  number 
of  regulations  and  advices,  remarkably  accord- 
ant with  those  from  the  North  of  a  previous  date ; 
and  the  one  at  Skipton  issued  an  epistle  recom- 
mending another  subscription  to  assist  Friends 
travelling  in  the  ministry,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  and  for  the  distribution  of  works  illus- 
ti'ative  of  our  Christian  principles. 

Agreeably  to  the  conclusion  mentioned  in  the 
Epistle  issued  from  the  General  Meeting  held  at 
Skipton,  in  the  Fourth  month,  1659,  another 
was  held  there  in  the  Eighth  month  of  the  same 
year.  To  this  meeting  an  epistle  of  considerable 
length  was  addressed  by  Friends  "  from  several 
meetings  in  and  adjoining  to  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham," a  copy  of  which  has  been  preserved.  The 
records  of  the  General  Meeting  itself  are  but 
few,  and  are  embodied  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle. 

The  inducement  to  hold  General  Meetings, 
other  than  the  one  at  Skipton,  may  have  been 
matter  of  local  convenience,  and  they  appear  for 
the  most  part  to  have  been  distinct  meetings. 
It  will  have  been  noticed  that  after  the  General 
Meeting  at  John  Crook's,  in  Bedfordshire,  an- 
other occurred  at  Skipton,  both  in  the  year 
1658 ;  and  that  the  one  held  there  in  1659  was 
preceded  by  a  meeting  in,  or  adjoining,  the 
county  of  Durham.    In  1660,  the  General  Meet- 

*  Letter  of  A.  Parker,  Fifth  month,  1658,  in  Swarth- 
more  MSS. 
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ing,  which  was  again  held  at  Skipton,  was  pre- 
ceded by  one  at  Balby,  in  the  south  of  Yorkshire, 
as  had  been  the  case  also  in  the  year  1656.  These 
meetings  appear  to  have  transmitted  information 
to  the  one  at  Skipton ;  and  as  George  Fox  men- 
tions that  the  elders  were  there  "  ordered  from 
all  parts,"  we  discover  evidence  of  pre-arrauge- 
ment,  not  unlike  the  subsequent  appointment  of 
representatives. 

It  is  observed  by  one  of  the  biographers  of 
George  Fox,  "  that  the  original  Yearly  Meeting, 
of  which  that  now  held  in  London  is  a  continua- 
tion," was  "established  at  Skipton."  George 
Fox  himself,  late  in  life,  records  some  of  his 
recollections  of  the  various  General  Meetings 
held  about  the  period  now  under  review,  and 
observes  that  "  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  kept  at 
Balby,  in  1660,  where  were  many  thousands  of 
people ;"  and  likewise  at  Skipton  the  same  year. 
A  second  meeting  at  Skipton  was  appointed  or 
held  in  1660,  probably  the  one  referred  to  by 
George  Fox,  no  record  of  which  has  been  found. 
George  Fox  further  observes  that  it  was  con- 
cluded to  hold  the  General  Meeting  afterwards 
in  London,  "  as  being  looked  upon  a  more  con- 
venient place." 

In  the  year  1661,  however,  a  meeting  appa- 
rently similar  in  character,  was  held  at  Kendal. 
We  infer,  therefore,  that  Friends  in  the  North 
saw  occasion  to  continue  the  care  which  had  been 
previously  exercised;  and  that  the  intention  to 
hold  the  General  Meeting  in  London  was  not 
as  yet  accomplished;  it  is  doubtful  indeed 
whether  any  such  meetings  were  regularly  con- 
vened at  this  greatly  distracted  period  of  our 
history,  arising  from  the  extreme  persecution  to 
which  Friends  were  subjected  by  the  imposition 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Charles  II.,  whose 
restoration  took  place  in  1660;  and  under  the 
severities  of  the  Act  of  1661,  passed  to  pro- 
hibit the  meeting  of  Nonconformists,  in  which 
"  Quakers"  were  specially  alluded  to.  The  pen- 
alties under  which  this  Act  was  to  be  enforced 
were  such,  to  use  the  language  of  its  promoters, 
"  as  might  be  profitable  to  work  upon  the  humors 
of  such  fanatics,"  and  "  to  cure  the  distempers 
of  these  people."  The  torrent  of  persecution 
which  swept  over  the  Society  in  consequence  of 
the  enactment  in  question,  and  the  noble  stand 
which  Friends  were  strengthened  to  make  against 
it,  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  coun- 
try. Very  soon  after  the  passing  of  this  cruel 
law,  there  was  not  a  county  gaol  in  England 
which  did  not  number  among  its  prisoners 
Friends  who  had  been  committed  under  its  pro- 
visions, whilst  some  of  the  prisons  were  literally 
crammed  with  them.  In  Newgate  alone  hun- 
dreds were  thus  incarcerated ;  and  so  loathsome 
and  unhealthy  were  the  places  of  their  confine- 
ment, that  during  1662  and  the  two  subsequent 
years,  no  fewer  than  fifty-two  Friends  died  from 
disease  contracted  there.    Edward  Burrough 
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■who  was  one  of  these  martyrs,»thus  writes  from 
Newgate  not  long  before  his  death : — 

"Many  have  given  up  their  lives  in  faithfulness, 
in  this  place  :  and  their  faithfulness  in  keepins;  meet- 
ings, and  in  patiently  enduring  many  tribulations 
and  cruel  exercises,  is  a  crown  upon  Friends  in  this 
city.  Here  are  now  near  250  of  us  prisoners  in  New- 
gate, Bridewell,  Southwark,  and  the  New  Prison.  In 
Newgate,  we  are  extremely  thronged,  that  if  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  had  not  preserved  us,  we  could 
not  have  endured  ;  there  is  near  an  hundred  in  one 
room  on  the  common  side  amongst  the  felons,  and 
their  sufferings  are  great ;  but  the  Lord  supports." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Memoir  o/ Rebecca  Shortiiouse,  of  Birming- 
ham, an  Elder,  ividow  of  William  Short- 
house,  deceased  Sdo/Qth  month,  1858,  aged 
92  years. 

In  recording  a  brief  memorial  of  this  beloved 
aged  friend,  the  remembrance  of  the  humility 
which  was  a  marked  feature  of  her  character, 
and  which,  ascribing  nothing  to  self,  loved  to 
confess  entire  dependence  on  the  fulness  of  a 
Saviour's  love,  cheeks  the  desire  for  much  ex- 
pression. 

Her  wish  was,  that  little  should  be  said  or 
written  of  her;  yet  entire  silence  is  perhaps 
hardly  justifiable,  when  the  sorrowful  might  be 
cheered,  and  the  Christian  encouraged  in  his 
course,  by  so  sweet  an  instance  of  the  heavenly 
blessing  on  a  long  life,  and  a  tranquil  and  green 
old  age. 

For  many  of  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  our 
dear  friend  had  suffered  much  from  infirmity 
and  entire  inability  to  walk ;  but  she  was  pre- 
served in  cheerful  resignation,  and  in  a  disposi- 
tion to  number  the  alleviations  and  mercies  of 
her  lot. 

Thus  she  always  received  her  friends  with  -a 
bright  countenance,  entering  with  a  warm  and 
lively  interest  into  all  that  concerned  their  wel- 
fare. And  her  immediate  family  feel  how  great 
a  blessing  has  been  granted  them  in  retaining 
her  so  long,  not  as  one  whose  "  strength  was  la- 
bor and  sorrow but  whose  unclouded  warmth 
of  heart,  and  brightness  of  mind,  made  her  the 
life  and  centre  of  the  family  gathering. 

To  the  young  indeed,  generally,  her  society 
was  very  attractive,  as  she  could  enter  with  in- 
dulgence into  their  feelings  and  difficulties,  and 
from  the  stores  of  her  experience  and  observa- 
tion, would  often  convey  instruction  in  a  simple 
familiar  way. 

She  had  from  early  life  found  constant  enjoy- 
ment in  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  this  she 
retained  in  a  remarkable  degree;  delighting 
in  each  returning  spring  as  more  beautiful  than 
the  last. 

The  pleasure  she  had,  from  childhood,  taken  in 
books  and  reading,  continued  unabated  to  the 
latest  period  of  her  life,  and  few  of  the  readers  | 
of  the  "Annual  Monitor"  would  watch  for  its 


appearance  with  more  interest,  or  enter  .  with 
deeper  feeling  into  its  records  of  the  departed. 

The  sympathies  of  our  dear  friend  were  always 
alive  towards  the  poor  and  aflSicted ;  and  to  the 
close  of  life,  it  was  a  Source  of  real  enjoyment  to 
her  to  plan  for  their  comfort,  and  to  contribute 
liberally  of  her  means  to  their  necessities. 

With  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  she  would  rejoice 
to  hear  of  what  was  good  among  all  religious 
denominations ;  but  especially  was  her  interest 
called  forth  in  any  subject  connected  with  our 
own  Society,  and  the  best  welfare  of  its  members. 
She  loved  and  honored  those  who  proclaim  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel;  particularly  express- 
ing her  thankfulness,  when  any  of  her  younger 
brethren  were  devoted  to  the  work. 

As  our  dear  friend  approached  the  termination 
of  her  long  life,  her  character  seemed  to  assume 
new  sweetness,  and  she  dwelt  more  constantly  on 
unseen  realities.  She  entertained  a  deeper  sense 
of  unworthiness,  and  yet  a  more  entire  trust  that 
when  her  change  came,  she  should,  through  her 
Saviour's  unmerited  mercy,  be  permitted  to  enter 
his  kingdom. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  short  illness 
which  preceded  her  decease,  she  selected  a  hymn 
to  be  read,  and  when  it  was  concluded,  she  re- 
peated one  of  the  stanzas  with  much  earnestness 
and  feeling. 

' '  A  cheerful  confidence  I  feel. 
My  well-placed  hopes  with  joy  I  see  ; 
My  bosom  glows  with  heavenly  zeal, 
To  worship  Him  who  died  for  me." 

For  the  three  remaining  days  of  her  life,  it 
was  much  hidden  from  herself,  and  those  around, 
that  her  warfare  was  so  nearly  accomplished.  Yet 
the  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
serious  reading,  chosen  by  herself,  and  to  which 
she  was  able  to  listen  till  very  near  her  close,  had 
a  striking  reference  to  the  solemn  change  which 
was  at  hand.  When  at  length  she  realized  that 
she  was  indeed  in  the  last  conflict,  she  meekly 
expressed  a  hope  that  it  might  be  mercifully 
shortened — and  nearly  her  last  expression  that 
could  be  understood  was  in  reference  to  the 
Saviour,  in  his  character  of  a  shepherd,  and  to 
the  prayers  she  had  ofi'ered  up  that  she  might  be 
one  of  his  sheep. 

Thus  confiding  in  Him  in  whom  she  had  be- 
lieved, she  entered,  it  is  our  humble  trust,  into 
His  fold  of  rest. — Anmial  Monitor. 


"occupy  till  I  COME." 

It  is  a  common  error  among  Christians  that 
they  strive  more  for  peace  and  joy,  than  for 
holiness  and  perfect  obedience.  A  great  man  has 
said  that  "  he  who  loves  God  aright  must  not  re- 
quire that  God  should  lore  him  in  return."  If 
we  could  only  trust  ourselves  with  God  both  now 
and  hereafter,  and  feel  that  whatever  is  best  for 
us  will  be  ordained — feel  that  we  are  willing  to 
suffer  if  he  pleases,  this  is  the  perfect  trust  and 
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confidence  in  him  that  we  should  have.  We  have 
no  right  to  be  unhappy.  We  are  placed  here  to 
act  our  part  as  faithful  servants  to  a  wise  steward: 
not  with  sighs  and  downcast  look,  as  though  we 
were  under  a  hard  task-master ;  but  cheerfully 
and  heartily,"  that  others  may  see  how  happy  we 
are  in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  and  thus  perhaps 
be  led  to  choose  the  same  kind  Master.  Oh  believe 
that  most  surely  we  shall  at  last  hear  the  welcome 
words  :  "  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." — iV.  Y. 
Observer. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 
TO  THE    FRIENDS    OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  Managers  of  Haverford  School  Associa- 
tion  are  desirous  of  again  calling  the  attention  of 
Friends,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  about 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  their  estates 
after  their  decease,  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  Fund  under  the  care  of  the  Board,  for  the' 
gratuitous  education  of  young  men  for  teachers. 
Limited  as  are  the  means  thus  provided  for  this 
object,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  for 
good  which  has  through  this  agency  been  ex- 
erted upon  the  schools  under  the  care  of  Friends. 

In  all  the  Yearly  Meeting  Schools  on  this 
continent,  young  men  who  have  received  the 
benefit  of  this  endowment  are  occupying,  and 
have  for  years  past,  occupied  important  positions. 
In  many  other  schools  under  the.care  of  Friends, 
teachers  thus  trained  are  exerting  a  highly  use- 
ful influence — while  in  social  circles  they  are 
dilFusing  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
scarcely  less  important  than  their  professional 
services  as  teachers.  The  plan  pursued  by  the 
Board,  of  subjecting  candidates  for  admission  on 
the  Fund,  to  a  written  examination  as  a  common 
test,  and  giving  the  preference  to  those  who  are 
the  best  prepared  in  the  studies  of  the  course,  is 
calculated  to  exert  a  useful  influence  both  on  the 
Students  in  Friends'  Schools,'  and  on  those  in- 
stitutions. Admission  to  Haverford,  is  thus  of- 
fered as  a  prize  to  the  most  deserving,  and  the 
effect  cannot  but  be  most  salutary  throughout 
the  range  of  the  Society  in  this  country.  The 
demand  for  teachers  educated  at  Haverford  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  were  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Managers  to  offer  admission  to  a 
larger  number  of  young  Friends,  who  were  un- 
able to  pay  the  cost  of  education  at  the  College, 
not  only  would  a  greater  number  of  individuals 
be  benefitted,  but  the  cause  of  education  be  es- 
sentially promoted. 

It  cannot  be  needful  to  dwell  on  the  import- 
ance of  sound  and  comprehensive  instruction  to 
the  members  of  our  Religious  Society.  But  it  is 
well  to  remember,  that  education  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  the  community  at  large,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  safe  for  Friends  to  fall  below  the 


standard  which  that  progress  is  continually  ad- 
vancing. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  to  be  desired,  that 
those  to  whom  the  means  have  been  given, 
should  appropriate  a  portion  of  their  estates  to 
a  fund  which,  it'  is  believed,  will  continue  to  be 
a  blessing  to  the  Society  at  large,  and  aid  in  the 
dissemination  of  its  Christian  principles. 


friends'  TEMPERANCE  UNION,  ENGLAND. 

The  annual  gathering  of  Friends  interested  in 
the  Temperance  Reformation '  took  place  on 
Fourth-day,  the  25th  ult.,  when  there  was  a 
more  than  usually  numerous  attendance,  quite 
filling  the  large  room  of  the  London  Tavern, 
which  presented  a  very  animated  and  cheering 
spectacle. 

Edward  Smith,  of  Sheffield,  was  requested 
to  take  the  chair,  when  he  said  : — On  entering 
this  large  room  I  was  delighted  and  surprised  to 
find  it  so  crowded  that  I  scarcely  was  able  to 
effect  an  entrance.  What  a  contrast  does  this 
afford  to  our  first  meeting,  when  in  1852  we 
almost  felt  afraid  to  run  the  risk  of  so  great  an 
expense  as  this  room  necessarily  incurs !  Thus 
are  we  travelling  on  in  the  same  path  which  has 
led  to  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  philanthropy 
has  ever  achieved.  I  remember  what  a  mere 
handful  of  men  gathered  together  to  originate 
the  Free-trade  agitation,  which  ended  in  that 
mighty  commercial  change  which  had  become 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  prosperity  to 
this  mighty  kingdom ;  and  as  the  movement 
rolled  on  it  gathered  strength,  until  it  would  now 
be  difficult  to  find  any  one  to  call  it  in  question. 
And  long  ago  1  was  expressing  my  gratification 
and  surprise  at  the  success  of  the  anti-slavery 
feeling  in  the  country,  when  one  of  its  promoters 
remarked  that  the  wonder  would  be  still  greater 
if  it  was  but  known  how  few  were  the  minds 
directing  the  whole  operations  from  their  Com- 
mittee-room in  London.  And  so  we  began  in 
this  room  with  about  a  hundred  of  our  friends, 
and  this  day  number  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Neither  has  the  necessity  ceased  for  our  exer- 
tions as  yet.  All,  even  of  our  own  Christian 
community,  are  not  with  us  :  we  have  many  to 
win  ovej",  and  if  we  are  to  do  this,  we  must 
ever  remember  to  advocate  our  views  with  cour- 
tesy and  forbearance.  Gentleness  and  brotherly 
kindness  will  ever  make  more  converts  than 
aspersion  and  individual  reproach.  Still  are 
crime,  and  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  violence, 
flowing  from  intemperance.  Still  the  appeal  is 
to  us,  "  Come  and  help;"  and  we  must  not 
shrink  from  it.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to 
find  auxiliary  workers,  though,  by  the  way,  they 
are  not  called  by  our  name.  There  is  a  move- 
ment becoming  popular  which  cannot  fail  to  help 
us,  and  that  is  the  demand  now  springing  up  for 
public  drinking  fountains.  That  thirst  which 
'  forms  the  common  excuse  for  frequenting  the 
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public-houses  we  think  may  be  better  quenched 
than  by  imbibing  fever-producing  alcohol,  and 
our  countrymen  generally  are  beginning  to  think 
so  too,  and  so  we  see  at  these  fountains,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  not  a  few  solitary  individuals 
quenching  their  thirst,  but  hundreds,  and  even 
thousands,  frequenting  each  fountain ;  and  the 
only  limit  to  their  usefulness  seems  to  be  how 
fast  the  drinking  vessel  can  be  re-filled.  This  is 
really  an  important  help  to  us,  for  the  habit  of 
depending  on  stimulants  in  some  cases  will  be 
broken,  and  in  others  it  will  never  be  formed.  I 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  so  highly  did  one  of  the 
Life  Insurance  companies  estimate  the  import- 
ance to  the  public  and  to  themselves  of  this 
change  of  the  habits  of  the  community,  that 
when  your  secretary  applied  to  them  to  grant 
fifty  pounds  in  aid  of  this  object,  they  cheerfully 
made  the  grant  one  hundred  pounds.  Let  us, 
therefore,  take  comfort  in  the  belief  that  our 
excellent  cause  is  making  steady  and  certain 
progress  in  the  nation. 

He  would  now  call  upon  their  secretary  to  say 
what  business  he  had  to  lay  before  them. 

John  Taylor  said  he  had  very  little  of  actual 
business  to  bring  before  them,  and  he  had  on 
that  account  felt  considerable  diffidence  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  present  meeting ;  still,  he  felt 
that  it  might  be  valuable  as  a  re-union  in  which 
Friends,  especially  those  who  were  living  in  iso- 
lated situations,  would  feel  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged by  meeting  with  so  many  Friends 
united  in  helping  forward  the  important  work  of 
the  Temperance  Reformation.  The  present 
large  meeting  had  reassured  him  that  whether 
the  Friends'  Temperance  Union  had  little  or 
much  to  suggest  or  report  upon,  Friends  did  not 
wisb  that  these  annual  gatherings  should  be 
abandoned.  At  the  meeting  last  year,  a  wish 
had  been  expressed  for  a  renewal  of  the  visits  of 
our  friends  Edward  Smith  and  Samuel  Bowiy, 
and  S.  Bowly  had  kindly  consented  to  pay  a 
series  of  visits  in  the  South-Eastern  part  of  Eng- 
land, but  after  considerable  correspondence,  the 
project  had  to  be  abandoned.  S.  Bowly  has 
during  the  past  year  visited  several  places  in 
furtherance  of  that  particular  branch  of  temper- 
ance work  to  which  reference  was  made  last  year, 
though  not  directly  in  connection  wiih  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Union.  The  packets  of 
tracts  already  made  up  had  been  distributed. 

While  the  special  work  for  which  the 
"  Friends'  Temperance  Union"  had  been  estab- 
lished had  to  a  great  extent  been  accomplished, 
there  was  an  important  work  for  Friends  to  do 
in  improving  the  character  and  preserving  in  a 
healthy  condition  the  advocacy  of  temperance 
principles.  Friends  might  do  much  in  fostering 
a  genial  and  Christian  style  of  advocacy  that 
would  bo  free  from  the  errors  of  doijmatic  and 
uncharitable  assumption. 

He  could  not  forbear  alluding  to  the  loss  that 


death  had  caused  them.  Last  year,  at  the  time 
of  their  meeting,  the  valued  life  of  Joseph  Eaton 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  this  year  they 
had  but  just  committed  to  the  tomb  the  mortal 
remains  of  their  dear  friend  Joseph  Sturge.  Both 
these  friends  had  hitherto  always  attended  the 
Friends'  Temperance  meetings.  He  wished  to 
allude  to  two  features  in  J oseph  Sturge's  charac- 
ter. The  first  was  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
he  engaged  in  every  work  in  which  he  took  an 
interest,  so  that  whatever  his  hand  was  engaged 
in,  each  particular  object  in  turn  seemed  the  one 
to  which  he  was  specially  devoted.  The  other 
was  the  extreme  courtesy  that  characterized  all 
his  communications  with  others.  Never  pre- 
suming upon  his  position,  the  Christian  humility, 
kindliness,  and  patience  he  invariably  exhibited, 
were  very  marked,  and  it  was  a  lesson  they  might 
all  profit  by. 

Samuel  Bowly  next  spoke.  He  said  that  on 
coming  into  the  room  somewhat  after  the  time 
of  assembling,  he  had  felt  cheered,  he  might  say 
affected,  as  he  looked  upon  the  large  number  of 
Friends  who  had  come  together  in  furtherance 
of  the  cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  He  felt 
that  the  advocacy  of  the  Temperance  cause  had 
much  improved  and  deepened  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  he  also  bore  his  testimony  to  the 
improving  character  of  the  temperance  cause 
upon  the  people  generally.  He  wished  to  en- 
courage the  silent  workers  in  the  temperance 
cause,  as  he  thought  they  needed  encouragement 
more  than  men  like  himself,  who  worked  more 
in  public,  and  who  could  see  more  directly  the 
fruit  of  their  labors.  A  profound  respect  was 
being  paid  to  the  consistent  practice  of  total  ab- 
stinence. Years  ago  it  was  regarded  as  a  wild 
scheme  which  would  speedily  come  to  an  end ; 
but  now,  when  it  was  seen  that  men  for  twenty 
years  or  more  had  faithfully  maintained  this 
practice,  it  could  not  fail  to  create  a  deep  and 
favorable  impression  in  the  minds  of  all  thought- 
ful men.  S.  Bowly, in  conclusion,  paid  a  touch- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Sturge. 
In  answer  to  a  request  from  the  chairman  — 
Richard  Allen,  of  Dublin,  said,  that  not 
having  expected  to  be  called  on,  he  had  not  any 
precise  information  as  to  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Irish  Friends'  Temperance  Society,  but 
he  knew  there  were  frequent  accessions,  and 
that  they  now  reckoned  among  their  staunch  ad- 
herents many  influential  Friends  who  had  for- 
merly looked  coldly  on  their  movements.  He 
considered,  however,  the  members  needed  a 
wider  sphere  of  exertion  ;  for,  unless  there  was 
activity,  lukewarmness  was  apt  to  creep  in.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  his  friend  Samuel 
Bowly's  visit  to  Ireland,  because  he  was  aware 
that  the  Total  Abstinence  principle  was  gradu- 
ally finding  acceptance  amongst  the  religious  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and  he  was  satisfied  his 
visit  would  be  influential  for  good  amongst  that 
class.    With  reference  to  the  Total  Abstinence 
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cause  generally  he  felt  increasingly  anxious  to 
urge  to  individual  and  united  exertion ;  for 
when  he  considered  how  weak  we  were,  and 
liable  to  give  way  to  our  besetting  sin,  he  felt 
that,  with  the  privations  of  wet,  cold,  fatigue, 
and  insufficient  food  and  clothing,  which  is  so 
often  the  lot  of  the  working  classes,  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  expect  to  restrain  the  appetite  for 
intoxicating  drinks  amongst  them  if  it  once  got 
firm  hold  ;  and  hence  the  great  necessity  of  in- 
culcating Total  Abstinence  on  the  young.  He 
was,  however,  aware  there  were  many  noble  in- 
stances of  reclaimed  drunkards,  for  whom  he 
felt  sincere  admiration  for  their  firmness. 
The  Chairman  then  called  upon — 
Edward  Thomas  Wakefield,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  the 
erection  of  Drinking  Fountains,  who  gave  some 
very  interesting  information  upon  a  subject 
which  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  Temperance  re- 
form. The  experience  derived  from  the  opening 
of  the  first  metropolitan  fountain  was  eminently 
satisfactory.  From  returns  that  have  been  made, 
the  number  of  persons  who  drank  daily  at  the 
fountain  erected  on  Snow  Hill,  Holborn,  ranged 
from  3500  to  7500 ;  and  this  during  cold  and 
wet  weather.  It  was  very  interesting,  he  might 
say  touching,  to  witness  the  constant  succession 
of  persons  who  came  for  a  draught  of  water.  At 
times  a  poor  woman  gave  a  drink  to  her  infant, 
and  he  had  seen  a  man  pass  the  cup  to  several 
children.  It  was  a  great  reproach  to  London 
that  there  had  existed  little  or  no  provision  to 
enable  persons  of  any  class  quenching  their  thirst 
except  at  the  public-house.  The  consequence 
was  that  very  many  had  gradually  acquired  in- 
temperate habits,  and  he  looked  upon  the  pre- 
sent movement  as  calculated  to  effect  an  import- 
ant improvement  in  this  respect.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  quantity  of  prospectuses  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  further  information  could  be  ob- 
tained personally,  or  by  letter,  at  11  Waterloo 
Place,  S.W.,  where  a  large  number  of  designs 
for  fountains  were  ready  for  inspection. 

The  next  speaker  was  T.  B.  Smithies,  who 
spoke  in  very  aflficting  terms  of  Joseph  Sturge, 
who,  he  said,  had  been  almost  as  a  father  to  him. 
— London  Friend. 


For  Friends'  Eeview. 

Fir  at  Annual  Report  of  the  Book  Association  of 
Friends   in  Cincinnati  for   the   diffusion  of 
Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge. 
This  Association  was  organized  one  year  since, 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  dif^semination  of  re- 
ligious and  useful  knowledge,  through  the  me- 
dium of  carefully  selected  and  approved  books. 
Some  (perhaps  all)  of  its  members  were  of  the 
opinion  tiiat  it  would  be  to  our  profit  and  instruc- 
tion as  a  religious  Society,  if  its  history  and  doc- 
trines, together  with  the  reasons  for  our  peculiar- 
ities as  a  religious  people,  were  more  widely 
disseminated  and  fully  understood. 


Accordingly,a  few  Friends  met  together,  when, 
after  mutual  interchange  of  counsel,  an  organiza- 
tion as  above  referred  to  was  entered  upon. 

As  an  inducement  to  Friends  and  others  to 
purchase  books  of  us,  we  have  raised  a  fund 
(which  is  kept  intact  for  that  purpose)  to  pay 
freight,  exchange,  etc.,  thus  enabling  us  to  sella 
single  book  or  any  greater  quantity  at  the  whole- 
sale price  paid  in  the  Eastern  cities,  where  we 
purchase  for  cash,  thus  securing  the  best  possi- 
ble terms. 

Our  catalogue  at  this  time  comprises  a  list  of 
about  eighty  publications,  and  we  have  endeavor- 
ed to  be  careful  in  our  selections,  that  we  may 
not  disseminate  any  books  except  such  as  have 
been  well  approved. 

Soon  after  our  organization  we  concluded  it 
would  be  right  to  offer  books  for  sale  at  the  then 
approaching  Yearly  Meetings,  Western  and  In- 
diana. Tills  was  done,  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation attending  to  it  in  person.  We  were 
very  kindly  allowed  by  Friends  to  use  a  portion 
of  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  meeting  house 
at  both  of  the  above  named  places,  and  in  this 
connection  sold  about  four  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  books,  many  of  them  being  the  larger  and 
more  valuable  publications  of  the  writings  of 
Friends;  we  also  sold  a  large  number  of  those 
valuable  publications  of  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  for  the  diffusion  of  Religious 
and  Useful  Knowledge,  which,  aside  from  their 
real  value  as  selections  from  approved  religious 
works,  are  not  equalled  in  type,  paper  and  bind- 
ing by  any  books  that  we  have  seen  at  similar 
cost. 

At  the  present  writing,  near  the  close  of  one 
year  since  the  work  was  commenced,  we  have 
sold  over  six  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  books,  and 
have  distributed  in  this  connection  several  thou- 
sand tracts  and  lesser  publications  of  small  cost 
to  us,  but  all  conveying  into  the  various  neigh- 
borhoods and  families  of  Friends  those  better  in- 
fluences everywhere  produced  by  the  reading  of 
good  books.  And  here  we  may  for  a  moment 
very  seriously  reflect  upon  the  character  of  the 
prevailing  literature  of  our  day,  and  particularly 
that  portion  of  it  most  sought  after  and  read  by 
the  youth  of  both  sexes — the  periodical  magazines 
and  newspapers — a  larae,  very  large  proportion  of 
which,  when  read,  present  to  the  mind  that  class 
of  food  which  directly  demoralizes  and  enervates 
the  better  part;  if,  then,  such  literature  as  this 
has  prevalence  in  the  land,  and  if  such  influences 
as  these  are  produced  by  it,  does  it  not  become 
our  duty,  as  also  that  of  the  Christian  man  and 
woman  everywhere,  to  use  very  earnest  endeavors 
to  overcome  it  ?  Some  may,  perhaps,  feel  that 
our  numbers  are  too  small  and  the  means  we  pos- 
sess of  too  limited  a  character  to  accomplish  any 
portion  of  so  great  a  work ;  such  feelings  would 
tend  to  discourage  earnest  future  labor,  and  we 
have  no  reason  thus  far  to  cherish  such  a  thought, 
I  for  with  small  means  and  small  numbers  we  have 
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been  enabled  (we  trust  we  say  it  with  humility)  j 
to  do  some  good. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  not  hope  that  Friends  in 
other  parts  of  our  widely  extended  country,  and 
even  in  other  lands,  may  in  time  become  interest- 
ed with  US  in  a  humble  effort  to  cultivate,  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  facilities  for  higher  and 
purer  sources  of  thought,  believing  as  we  do  that 
this  is  one  of  the  means  under  the  Divine  bless- 
ing which  shall  assist  in  filling  the  earth  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea  ? 

For  the  Association, 

David  Judkins,  Secr'y. 

Cincinnati,  6th  mo.  1st,  1859. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  13,  1859. 

HISTORICAL    INTRODUCTION    TO  THE  LONDON 
EPISTLES. 

Within  the  past  years  two  octavo  volumes  were 
issued  by  Friends  in  England,  comprising  a  com- 
plete series  of  the  Epistles,  known  as  the  Gren- 
eral  Epistles  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  during 
a  period  of  176  years ;  viz,  from  1681  to  1857 
inclusive;  also,  a  Chapter  of  some  of  the  earlier 
Epistles  and  Records  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
with  a  Historical  Introduction.  As  this  valuable 
work  is  accessible  to  few  in  this  country,  we  pur- 
pose introducing  into  the  Review,  occasionally, 
such  documents  and  epistles  as  illustrate  most 
strikingly  the  early  and  progressive  history  of 
our  Religious  Society ;  the  ebbings  and  Sowings 
in  its  spiritual  condition,  and  the  ever  faithful 
•declaration  and  maintenance  of  its  Christian 
principles  and  discipline. 

The  more  earnestly  and  carefully  our  younger 
members  study  the  history  of  the  Society  in 
which  they  are  educated  and  the  more  thorough- 
ly they  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian 
lives  of  our  early  Friends,  the  stronger  will  be 
their  conviction  of  the  soundness  of  their  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Discipline  of  the  Society  was  established.  It  has 
always  been  found  that  as  these  principles  have 
been  disregarded  or  violated  by  individuals, 
whether  few  or  many  in  number,  weakness,  de- 
clension and  separation  have  ensued.  The  trials 
of  the  present  day,  not  less  than  those  of  former 
periods,  arc  the  results,  not  of  any  defects  in  our 
Christian  principles  and  discipline,  but  of  a  de- 
parture from  them. 

The  first  part  of  the  Historical  Introduction 


to  the  Epistles  is  given  to  our  readers  this  week, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  inserted  in  suitable 
portions. 


Died,  on  the  20th  of  7th  mo.  last,  at  Chappaqua, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age, 
Phebe  Haight,  wife  of  Samuel  Haight,  after  a  much 
endeared  union  of  sixty  years.  The  deceased  was  an 
esteemed  member  of  Purchase  Quarterly  and  Chap- 
paqua Particular  Meeting.  Her  close  was  calm  and 
peaceful ;  and  though  for  a  number  of  years  she  had 
been  deprived  of  hearing,  by  a  severe  sickness, 
which  had  also  weakened  her  voice,  so  that  it  was 
often  with  the  greatest  difficulty  she  could  make  her- 
self undertood  ;  and  her  bodily  strength  was  also  so 
much  impaired,  as  to  confine  her  much  of  the  time 
to  her  bed  ;  yet,  through  all  these  afflictive  dispen- 
sations, her  cheerful  countenance  ever  expressed  the 
patient  submission  with  which  she  was  favored ; 
manifesting  her  dependence  upon  that  divine  sup- 
port, which,  if  utterance  had  been  permitted  her, 
would,  we  doubt  not,  often  have  been  her  grateful 
theme,  strengthening  the  assurance  sweetly  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  had  long  known  and  loved 
her,  when  gathered  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  regard 
for  their  dear  departed  friend,  that  we  might  rever- 
ently contemplate  her  purified  spirit  as  having  re- 
ceived a  welcome  admission  into  that  blissful  realm 
reserved  for  those  who,  "through  great  tribulation, 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb" — and  was  now  joining  with 
that  "  innumerable  company"  in  singing  everlasting 
praises  to  her  God  and  Saviour,  in  that  eternal  home 
where  pain  and  sorrow  come  not. 

 ,  In  Sandwich, Mass.,  on  the  9th  of  12th  mo. ,1858, 

EaNicE  N.  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Lydia  Halway,  in 
her  18th  year.  She  was  favored  with  much  patience 
through  a  protracted  illness,  and  her  end  we  believe 
was  peace  ;  and  although  she  had  lived  a  comparative- 
ly innocent  life,  yet  she  found,  when  drawing .' near 
her  close,  that  in  itself  this  was  not  enough,  but  she 
was  enabled  confidingly  to  cast  her  all  into  the  arms 
of  her  Saviour. 

 ,  On  the  18th  of  6th  mo.  1859,  Daniel Halw.a.y, 

in  the  59tli  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings,  and  an  exem- 
plary member  of  Society,  to  which  he  was  strong- 
ly attached.  He  endured  with  patience,  and  has  gone, 
as  we  trust,  to  rest. 

 ,  On  the  27th  of  5th  mo.  1859,  Joseph  Hoxie, 

2d,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  diligejjt  attender  of  meetings,  for  many 
years,  and  we  believe  it  may  be  truly  said,  his  last  days 
were  his  best  days. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  7th  month,  1859,  of  typhoid 

fever,  at  the  residence  of  his  father  near  Smithfield, 
Ohio,  Samuel  Pendleton  Jones,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Isabella  L.  Jones,  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age,  a  mem- 
ber of  Smithfield  Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  was  confined  about  two  weeks,  and  was,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  delirious.  So  much  was 
this  the  case,  particularly  during  the  night  and 
morning  previous  to  his  death,  that  his  parents  were 
almost  discouraged  from  saying  anything  to  him  in 
reference  to  his  evidently  approaching  close.  Strength 
being  mercifully  given  to  open  the  subject  to  him, 
his  mind  seemed  at  once  to  grasp  with  clearness  the 
reality,  and  he  poured  forth  his  soul  in  earnest,  fer- 
vent prayer  to  God.  He  then  called  for  his  parents, 
sisters,  and  young  brothers,  foreacli  of  whom  he  had, 
a  word  of  advice  and  an  afi'ectionate  farewell.  This 
w:is  ext(>nded  to  others,  including  the  colored  men 
engaged  on  the  farm. 
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Great  was  the  maBifestatiou  of  the  Saviour's  love  j 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  so  that  he  who  had  been 
so  recently  delirious  was  in  a  marvellous  manner  re- 
stored to  "his  right  mind,"  his  heart  overflowing 
with  love  and  his  voice  engaged  in  uttering  thanks- 
giving and  praise  to  the  great  God  who  had  redeem- 
ed him,  and  given  him  a  well  grounded  hope  of  en- 
tering into  everlasting  rest.  Thus  our  dear  young 
friend  quietly  and  gently  passed  away,  without  a 
struggle,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  "  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give,  neither  can  it  take  away." 


LAST  DAYS  OF  JANE  "WHEELER. 

This  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  account 
has  been  neatly  printed  in  a  tract  of  24  pages,  and 
is  for  sale  at  the  Book-room,  109  North  Tenth  street, 
by  Wm.  Macniven.  Single  copies  5  cents  ;  1  dozen 
copies  50  cents — if  sent  by  mail,  1  cent  additional  on 
each  copy. 


The  Book  Association  op  Friends  in  Cincinnati  for 
the  Diflusion  of  Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge,  are 
regularly  supplied  with  most  of  the  standard  writings 
of  Friends,  and  a  considerable  assortment  of  careful- 
ly selected  books  suitable  for  family  and  First-day 
school  libraries,  which  they  offer  for  sale  at  Murray, 
Shipley  &  Co.'s  store.  No.  28  Pearl  street,  at  Eastern 
Publishers'  prices.  Catalogues  with  list  of  prices  will 
be  furnished  on  application  to  Dr.  David  Judkins,  No. 
301  Race  street.  Orders  from  the  country  will  be 
promptly  forwarded  as  directed.     Terms  Gash. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Cincinnati  d,mo.  Ist.  1859. — 3t.  Thomas  W.  Ladd. 

N.  B.  It  is  our  intention  to  offer  our  books  for  sale  at 
the  approaching  Yearly  Meetings,  Ohio,  Western  and 
Indiana,  and  we  hope  Friends  will  come  prepared  to 
embrace  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  supply  them- 
selves with  valuable  books  at  very  low  cost. 


Henry  Longstreth,  Bookseller  and  Publisher,  1336 
Chestnut  street,  Philada.,  has  just  published  "A 
Ladder  to  Learning,  for  little  climbers  ;  showing 
how  play  and  study  may  be  combined.  By  A.  M. 
Hyde."    Price    cts.    By  mail  cts. 


For  Friencls'  Review. 

friends'  school  house  at  spring  creek, 

IOWA. 

Many  have  been  the  inquiries  of  ^our  Eastern 
Friencls  relative  to  the  establishment  and  progress 
of  Friends'  Schools  in  this  new  and  interesting 
portion  of  our  country. 

I  have  therefore  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  inform  them  through  the  columns  of  the  Re- 
view, that  Friends  of  this  Quarter  are  erecting  a 
suitable  school  building  near  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing House,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north-east 
of  the  city  of  Oskaloosa. 

It  is  to  be  a  three  story  frame  buildings  52  feet 
long  by  36  wide,  raised  upon  a  foundation  of 
substantial  stone  work. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  bnilding  is  $3000, 
which  sum  has  been  subscribed  and  partly  paid. 

This  school  house  is  located  in  a  beautiful 
grove  and  surrounded  by  pleasant  grounds. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  School  is  now  taught 
in  the  east  room  of  the  meeting  house,  there  be- 


i  ing  no  school  house  within  the  limits  of  Friends 
here.  It  is  most  likely  that  this  enterprise, 
which  has  been  undei^akea  by  rightly  concerned 
Friends,  will  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things ; 
it  is  carried  forward  with  all  the  expedition  that 
the  pressure  of  the  times  will  admit;  the  base- 
ment story  or  stone  portion  ot  the  building  is  al- 
ready completed  and  materials  for  the  superstruc- 
ture mostly  on  the  ground.  Though  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  house  will  be  finislied  so  as  to 
accommodate  boarders  immediately,  yet  every 
elFort  will  be  made  to  have  the  school  room  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  reception  of  a  Winter 
school,  and  a  limited  number  of  pupils  might 
obtain  board  in  Friends'  families  near  the  school. 
It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  building  when 
completed  will  be  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
reception  of  about  120  pupils,  40  of  whom 
might  board  and  lodge  in  it. 

Should  the  Yearly  Meeting,  towards  which 
our  Iowa  Friends  are  looking  with  earnest  and 
prayerful  solicitude,  be  located  in  this  vicinity,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  building  now  in  pro- 
gress may  become  the  foundation  of  a  Yearly 
Meeting  Boarding  School. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
house  will  in  due  time  be  finished,  and  furnished 
with  all  requisite  appurtenances,  and  that  a 
Friends'  school  under  the  care  of  competent 
teachers  may  be  successfully  and  permanently 
established. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  1th  mo.  22nd,  1859. 

From  the  New  York  Educational  Herald. 
THE  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  question  of  the  "  Bible  in  Schools,"  has 
during  the  past  few  years,  assumed  various 
phases  in  the  city  Board  of  Education  ;  some- 
times alfected  by  political  considerations,  and 
sometimes  by  the  question  of  the  legal  power  of 
that  body.  But  at  a  recent  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  the  question  was  finally  disposed  of  by  a 
vote  making  it  incumbent  on  all  teachers  of  public 
schools  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  a  portion  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  daily, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  assembled  school. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  by-law  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  major- 
ity of  those  who  support  the  schools,  and  the 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Education  will  be  approved 
generally.  It  was  an  insult  to  the  text-book  of  the 
common  faith  of  all  Christendom,  to  banish  the 
Bible  from  certain  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  as  was  done  several  months  since.  To  dis- 
card the  Bible  from  our  schools  is  worse  than 
heathenish,  for  even  in  heathen  schools  recogni- 
tion is  made  of  their  national  Deities  and  reli- 
gion. 

Sectarian  religious  teaching  in  public  schools, 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions. But  so  long  as  we  are  called  a  Christian 
country,  and  Christendom  professes  to  regard 
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the  Bible  as  its  inspired  authority  for  religious 
belief,  aud  its  divine  rule  of  practice,  it  is  most 
reasonable  that  its  reading — without  note  or  com- 
ment— should  be  autlioritatively  prescribed  in  our 
common  schools. 

Correspondence  of  the  Boston  Recorder. 
THE  NORWEGIAN  "  MAELSTRCEM." 
THE  TR0TH  AT  LAST. 

The  celebrated  vortex  of  olden  time  has  had 
hard  work  with  the  present  century.  Not  the 
"  Descent"  of  the  Norwegian  mariner,  described 
with  such  terrific  minuteness  by  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
nor  all  the  pictures  of  the  very  whirlpool  itself  in 
our  school  geographies,  have  availed  to  keep  up 
its  reputation  with  our  untoward  generation  of 
unbelievers  in  the  wonderful. 

Before  I  left  Central  Europe  for  a  year  in 
Scandinavia,  niy  father  enclosed  me  a  newspaper 
slip  headed  "  The  Maelstroem."  At  the  top  of 
the  slip  he  had  written,  "  Look  out  for  it,"  and 
at  the  bottom  he  had  written,  "  Look  out  for  it," 
— the  one  of  which  I  concluded  to  mean  "  look 
out  for  it,"  and  tell  us  something  about  it,  and 
the  other  "  loolc  out  for  it"  "  and  don't  get  into 
it."  The  purport  of  the  slip  was  that  the  King 
of  Denmark  had  once  sent  out  a  scientific  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  whole  affair — that  they 
had  sailed  thither,  and  searched  in  vain  for  any 
such  place — that  they  had  sailed  over  all  the 
waters  about  the  described  locality,  and  could 
not  find  anything  that  could  ever  have  given  rise 
to  such  a  foul  humbug.         *       *  * 

In  passing  up  the  coast  of  Norway,  I  was,  of 
course,  interested  to  find  out  all  I  could  about 
the  "  G-reat  Maelstroem,"  and  conversed  with 
many  persons  about  it  during  the  three  months 
I  spent  in  the  country.  Some  spoke  only  from 
hearsay — others  had  been  on  the  spot.  All  con- 
curred in  reducing  its  marvellousness,  but  did 
not  really  tell  me  anything  about  the  peculiarities 
of  the  place. 

I  had  not  thought  to  apply  for  the  Report  of 
Grovernment  Surveys,  which  would  have  settled 
the  subject  at  once.  A  few  months  later,  how- 
ever, while  crossing  the  Swedish  lake,  I  fell  into 
company  with  Mr.  Hagerup,  Minister  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Marine.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the 
three  Councillors,  to  whom  Norway  is  by  its  con- 
stitution entitled,  at  the  Royal  Court  in  Stock- 
holm. He  was  returning  to  Christiana  for  his 
family.  When  a  younger  man,  Mr.  Hagerup 
had  superintended  the  survey  of  the  Norwegian 
coast,  spending  three  years  there  in  person,  lie 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  every  island  and  fjord 
and  current.  He  spoke  English  perfectly,  and 
told  me  much  of  his  country  and  its  marine. 
We  talked  of  the  Maelstroem, — the  result  of 
which  was,  that  he  afterwards  sent  me  answers  at 
length  to  six  questions  which  I  proposed  in  writ- 
ing. These  questions  were  first  submitted  to 
3Iajor  VibC;  now  at  the  head  of  the  Hydro- 
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graphic  Surveys  of  the  Norwegian  Government. 
The  replies  may,  therefore,  be  received  as  giving 
us,  in  so  far  as  they  go,  exactly  tiie  best  that  is 
known  0/ the  Maelstroem. 

QUESTIONS  PROPOSED 

Concerning  the  Maelstroem,  to  Mr.  Hagerup,  Minister 
of  the  Norwegian  Marine. 

1.  Do  the  common  daily  tides  affect  the  water 
so  much  that  it  may  not  be  safely  passed  in  small 
boats  ? 

2.  Do  the  spring  tides  so  affect  it  that  it  may 
not  be  passed  even  by  powerful  steamers — or  how 
much  do  they  affect  it  ? 

3.  Does  there  ever  exist  such  a  whirl  in  the 
water  that  a  large  vessel  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  drawn  under  the  surface  ? 

4.  May  a  steamer  pass  there,  in  time  of  both 
storm  and  spring  tide,  without  swamping,  pro- 
vided she  would  not  swamp  at  sea  in  the  same 
storm  ? 

5.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  violence 
of  the  current  here,  or  any  change  in  the  bed 
through  which  it  passes  ? 

6.  Are  there  any  other  currents  on  the  Nor- 
wegian coast,  whit-a  are  nearly  as  bad  as,  or  are 
worse  than  this  ? 

REPLY 

Of  Mr.  Hagerup,  and  of  Maj.  Vibe,  Superintendent 
of  the  Norwegian  Hydrographic  Surveys. 

1.  "  Although  the  Maelstroem,  (between  Lofo- 
den  and  Mosken,)  at  certain  times,  and  under 
certain  circumstances,  of  which  we  shall  here- 
after speak,  may  be  dangerous  for  both  smaller 
and  greater  craft,  yet  is  the  danger,  in  general, 
not  of  that  extraordinary  character  which,  espe- 
cially in  olden  times,  was  supposed;  and  it  can 
even,  at  times,  be  passed  by  boats.  When  the 
wind  is  steady,  and  not  too  violent,  boats  may 
venture  upon  it  in  time  of  summer,  yet  the 
rather  at  flood  or  ebb  tide,  for  then  it  rests,  or  is 
still  for  a  good  half  hour.  At  the  point  half 
way  between  flood  and  ebb — and  the  reverse 
(i.  e.,  half-ebb  and  half-flood,)  it  is  most  violent, 
and  boats  ought  not  then  to  attempt  it." 

2.  "In  general,  and  under  the  before-men- 
tioned circumstances,  it  may  be  passed  by  large 
sailing  vessels  or  steamers;  also  in  time  of 
spring-flood  and  spring-ebb.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  is  nine  and  a  half  Norwegian  feet, 
while  that  of  the  usual  daily  flood  and  ebb  is 
only  six  feet." 

3.  "  No :  as  before  remarked,  the  Maelstroem 
may  at  times  be  still,  and,  with  steady  wind,  be 
passed  by  large  craft,  and  that — when  circum- 
stances are  favorable — even  during  the  whole 
interval  between  ebb  and  flood,  and  rice  versa. 
^Vhirls  do  not  show  themselves,  or,  at  least,  not 
in  such  strength  as  to  prove  dangerous  for  ship- 
ping.   (See  further  under  No.  4.") 

4.  "  To  pass  the  JNIaelstroem  in  storm,  especial- 
ly ill  winter,  is  entirely  unadvisable  for  whatever 
craft,  great  or  small ;  and  even  when  such  craft 
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could  clear  itself  in  open  sea,  it  is  neither  to  be 
expected  nor  hoped  in  the  Maelstrcem.  The 
following  remarks  will  explain  this  : — 

"  The  direction  and  violence  of  the  Maelstrcem 
are,  in  a  high  degree,  dependent  on  wind  and 
weather.  When  there  blows  on  the  sea  a  storm 
from  the  west,  it  runs  continually,  in  winter,  to 
the  east,  with  a  rapidity  of  six  knots  an  hour, 
without  changing  its  direction  with  the  rising 
and  falling  tide.  At  the  point  of  ebb  or  flood 
tide  it  may,  indeed,  slightly  moderate,  or  even, 
for  a  moment,  show  itself  quite  still,  but  it  im- 
mediately increases  again  in  violence,  and  sets 
continually  to  the  east.  If  at  such  a  time  the 
•water  is  rising,  (i.  e.,  goes  from  ebb  to  flood,) 
the  stream  becomes  excessively  violent  and  en- 
tirely unnavigable  for  either  steamers  or  any 
other  craft. 

"  In  winter,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that, 
at  sea,  a  bank  of  clouds  shows  a  west  storm,  with 
heavy  sea,  to  be  prevailing  there,  while  further 
in,  on  the  coast,  the  clear  air  shows  that  on  the 
inside  of  the  West-fjord  (east  side  of  Lofoden) 
the  wind  blows  from  the  land,  and  sets  out 
through  the  fjord  from  the  east.  In  such  case, 
especially,  an  approach  to  the  Maelstrcem  is  in 
the  highest  degree  dangerous,  for  the  stream  and 
under-current  from  opposite  directions  work 
there  together  to  make  of  the  whole  passage  one 
single  boiling  cauldron.  At  such  times  appear 
the  mighty  whirls  which  have  given  it  the  name 
of  Maelstrcem,"  (i.  e.  the  whirling  or  grinding 
str  earn,)  and  in  which  no  craft  whatever  can  hold 
its  course.  For  a  steamer,  it  is,  then,  quite  inad- 
visable to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Maelstrcem 
during  a  winter  storm,  and,  for  a  sailing  vessel, 
it  may  also  be  bad  enough  in  time  of  summer, 
should  there  fall  a  calm  or  a  light  wind,  whereby 
the  power  of  the  stream  becomes  greater  than 
that  of  the  wind,  leaving  the  vessel  no  longer 
under  command. 

"  At  one  place  only  in  the  stream  there  is  shoal 
water  found,  called  '  Horgan,'  which,  at  a  depth 
of  from  seven  to  eight  fathoms,  is  always  mani- 
fest; since  the  sea  (even  in  entirely  still  weather 
and  without  breaking  on  it)  continually,  as  it 
were,  boils  and  grinds,  and  thereby  produces  a 
scum-white  surface.  To  avoid  this  shoal  one 
must  hold  either  close  under  Hogholmene  (the 
outermost  reef  on  the  north  side  of  the  island 
Mosken,)  or  under  Lofoden — better  the  latter. 

"  Between  Hogholmene  and  the  west  point  of 
Lofoden,  where  the  passage  is  smallest,  namely 
about  12,000  feet  broad,  the  current  runs 
strongest.  At  some  points,  it  sets  in  crosswise 
towards  the  land ;  namely,  where  it  meets  the 
returning  current,  which  often  runs  as  violently 
as  the  great  current,  but  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. 

"  That  part  of  the  stream  which  is  between 
Hogholmene  and  Mosken  cannot  be  passed  at 
all,  as  it  is  full  of  reefs  and  shoals. 

"  We  may  fiaally  remark  that  the  whirls  in  ' 
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the  Maelstrcem  do  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
draw  vessels  to  the  bottom  or  under  the  surface, 
but  that  the  violence  of  the  whirls  may  fill  them, 
thrust  them  against  the  land,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroy them."  * 

5.  "  No  :  no  change  has  been  remarked,  either 
in  the  violence  of  the  stream,  or  in  its  bed.  The 
latter  consists  in  part  of  rock  and  stones." 

0.  "  Strong  currents  are  very  common  on  the 
Norwegian  coast,  and  some  of  them  are  still  more 
violent  than  the  Maelstrcem,  though  they  may 
not,  like  that,  have  diflerent  courses  at  different 
points.  One  of  the  best  known  is  Saltstrcemmen, 
between  Strcemce  and  Knaplundce  in  Salten- 
fjord  in  Nordland.  This  very  narrow  sound 
connects  the  said  fjord  with  Skjaerstad-fjord. 
The,  latter  must  thus,  through  this  passage,  re- 
ceive the  tide,  and  again,  with  falling  water, 
return  it  to  the  Salten-tj ord,  which  sets  in  from 
the  sea.  Now,  as  Saltstrcemmen  is  scarcely  nine 
hundred  feet  broad,  while  Skjaerstad-fjord, 
inland  from  Salten-fjord,  is  some  thirty  miles 
long,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  this  passage  may 
become  violent  and  often  impassable." 

"The  current  also  between  Vaero  and  Roest, 
and  about  the  latter  island,  is  very  violent.  Here 
there  exists  also  a  changing  movement,  since  the 
direction  of  the  stream  goes  the  whole  round  of 
the  compass  in  a  period  of  twelve  hours." 

Such  is  the  ofiicial  report  on  the  Maelstrcem. 
It  will  not  fail  to  interest  those  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  subject.  We  have  long  ago,  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  given  up  the  theory  of 
a  mysterious  subterranean  tunnel,  swallowing  up 
even  the  very  whales  that  approach.  But  com- 
paratively few  have  learned  what  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  currents  that  have  made  this  place 
so  fabulously  fearful,  and,  at  times,  so  really 
dangerous  of  approach.  We  may  surely  still 
regard  the  spot  with  a  tinge  of  awe.  Its  over 
and  under  currents  dashing  wildly  past  each 
other,  are  more  awe-inspiring  than  the  stormiest 
sea  that  rolls  and  breaks  straight  onward  against 
the  rudest  coast.  Traveller. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
A  DOSE  OF  PHYSIC. 

Doses  of  physic  are  proverbially  disagreeable. 
We  make  wry  faces  at  them,  though  they  are 
meant  to  do  us  good.  The  words  "  doctor's  stuff" 
have  become  bye-words  for  something  unpleas- 
ant. What  right  have  I,  therefore,  to  prescribe 
unpjeasant  stuff  for  the  hale  and  hearty  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  read  the  "  Leisure  Hour  ?" 

For  this  sufficient  reason — that  more  than  half 
the  unpleasantness  which  people  associate  with 
physic  is  referable  to  false  ideas  as  to  the  sources 
of  physic — ideas  which  might  have  been  justified 
in  by-gone  times,  though  totally  inadmissible  now. 
Concealment  often  begets  more  terror  than  the  ' 
fullest  scrutiny  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  thus  with 
physic. 
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Any  person  who  takes  a  glance  at  the  contents 
of  a  druggist's  shop  will  be  likely  to  come  away 
with  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  number  of  original 
medicines.  Practically,  however,  the  really 
potent  medicinal  agents — those  which  a  physician 
considers  to  be  his  sheet  anchors — those  on  which 
he  especially  relies  in  cases  of  emergency — are 
not  so  many.  Each  original  medicine  is  frequent- 
ly dressed  up  into  many  forms — dry  for  powders, 
moist  and  soft  for  pills,  and  fluid  either  by  way 
of  tincture,  decoction,  or  infusion.  Each  of  the 
chief  agents  of  physic  may  thus  assume  many 
guises.  But,  besides  the  primary  agents,  there 
are  what  we  may  call  outside  medicines — things 
which  are  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  devoid  of 
energy,  but  are  nevertheless  valuable  in  impart- 
ing agreeable  tastes,  odors,  or  colors. 

All  three  kingdoms  of  Nature — animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral — contribute  to  the  stores  of  ^ 
our  physic  :  the  first,  however,  more  sparingly ' 
than  the  others ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  so-called  Spanish  flies,  or  cantharides — the 
efl'ective  agents  in  blistering  salve,  and  which  are 
frequently  made  into  tincture,  and  administered 
internally — no  physic-material  of  any  great  po- 
tency is  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom.  I 
will  not  even  except  musk  and  castoreura — the 
former  a  product  of  the  musk  deer,  and  the  latter 
obtained  from  the  beaver.  Both  had  high  medi- 
cinal qualities  attributed  to  them  formerly,  and 
still  have  by  some  practitioners.  Musk  and  cas- 
toreum  are,  however,  not  amongst  the  sheet- 
anchors  of  medicine. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  stretch 
a  point,  and  give  a  passing  word  of  recognition 
to  the  medicinal  leech  (^Hirudo  officinal  is),  thongh. 
the  function  of  this  little  animal  be  rather  surgi- 
cal than  medical ;  and  having  stretched  our  cour- 
tesy thus  far,  let  us  pay  our  respects  to  the  Ph?/- 
seter  macrocejjhalus,  from  whose  thick  head  we 
derive  the  bland  and  mollifying  spermaceti,  so 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  spermaceti  ointment 
— a  very  proper  application  to  blistered  surfaces, 
but  useless  as  respects  inward  bruises.  Consider- 
ably indebted,  too,  are  medical  men  to  pigs  and 
sheep — the  one  for  lard  and  the  other  for  suet ; 
both  of  which  are  largely  employed  in  the  for- 
mation of  various  salves  and  ointments.  But, 
considered  in  the  sense  of  a  powerful  medicine, 
and  not  as  a  mere  agent  for  enveloping  or  con- 
veying it,  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies,  have  un- 
questionably the  place  d'honneur  amongst  medi- 
cine-yielding animals.  Cantharides  are  a  very 
energetic  drug  ;  the  energy  dependent  upon^the 
presence  of  a  property,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
violent  poison.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that, 
although  there  are  animal  poisons  in  great  num- 
ber and  of  tremendous  activity — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  poison  of  snakes,  and  of  hydrophobic 
animals — cantharidine,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
is  the  only  animal  poison  amenable  to  chemical 
tests.  So,  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies,  are, 
medicinally  considered,  important  creatures.  It 


is  interesting  to  know,  therefore,  that  they  do  not 
come  from  Spain,  but  chiefly  from  the  south  of 
Russia. 

Enter  we  now  into  the  domain  of  the  great 
vegetable  kingdom,  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  medi- 
cal resources  thereto  belonging.  But  wherefore 
is  it,  I  first  would  ask,  that  every  inventor  of  a 
patent  pill  hastens  to  assure  the  public,  by  reck- 
less squandering  of  printers'  ink  on  double-leaded 
advertisements,  that  his  pills  are  vegetable  pills, 
containing  not  one  atom  of  any  mineral  com- 
pound ?  Why  is  it  the  public  accept  this  assur- 
ance as  synonymous  with  innocence  ?  I  ask  for 
information,  that  some  person  may  answer  me — 
not  that  /may  reply  to  myself.  I  never  could 
discover  the  reason  for  thus  associating  the  notion 
of  innocence  with  vegetables,  and  looking  on 
mineral  bodies  as  the  hetes  noires  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. Compared,  in  respect  of  potency,  with 
all  that  either  art  or  nature  developes  out  of  the 
mineral  world,  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  far 
transcends  the  latter  as  a  sixty -horse  power  steam- 
engine  transcends  the  power  of  a  smoke-stack. 
Between  the  most  potent  mineral  agents  and  the 
most  potent  vegetable  ones — understanding  by 
potency  relative  power  of  influencing  the  human 
constitution — the  difference  is  so  enormous,  that 
to  apply  the  attribute  of  superior  innocence  to 
vegetables  is  something  preposterous.  Some 
readers,  perhaps,  there  are,  who  will  remind  me 
that  I  have  laid  myself  under  promise  to  deal 
with  medical  bodies — not  poisonous  ones.  In 
truth,  however,  the  terms  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
identical.  Medicinal  agency  assumes  the  exist- 
ence of  power ;  poisonous  agency  likewise.  De- 
pendent upon  the  circumstance  whether  the 
power  be  judiciously  or  injudiciously  applied,  one 
and  the  same  agent  may  be  a  medicine  or  a 
poison. 

The  greater  number  of  medicinal  vegetables 
come  from  abroad ;  nevertheless,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  produce  many,  nor  are  these  of  small 
importance.  First,  perhaps,  in  rank  amongst  the 
number  of  our  indigenous  medical  plants  comes 
purple  foxglove  (Digitalis purpurea.)  Foxglove 
leaves  are  precious  to  the  medical  man.  I  per- 
haps may  be  justified  in  numbering  digitalis 
amongst  the  sheet-anchors  of  physic;  at  any  rate, 
it  very  nearly  approaches  that  value.  The  great 
medical,  or  rather  the  physiological,  peculiarity 
of  digitalis  is  that  it  lessens  the  energy  of  the 
heart's  action.  Of  all  animal  organs  the  heart 
is  hardest  worked.  From  birth  to  death,  no 
matter  how  long  protracted  the  period  of  life  may 
be,  the  heart  must  go  on  working.  Just  think 
what  the  heart  has  to  do ;  expanding,  collapsing, 
pumping  and  palpitating,  without  a  moment's 
rest.  One  might  think  this  hard  and  continuous 
work  might  well  prevent  the  heart  from  pumping 
blood  too  furiously.  Not  so.  Occasionally  the 
walls  of  this  member  become  preternaturally 
thick  and  strong  ;  the  heart  itself  inordinately 
vigorous,  wild,  and  turbulent;  driving  blood 
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througli  the  arteries  with  unwonted  force.  What 
should  you  expect  under  these  circumstances  ? 
Suppose  we  place  the  matter  in  this  light.  You 
or  I  have  a  garden  syringe,  a  strong  syringe,  but 
the  pipes  attached  to  it  are  weak.  If  the  syringe 
be  gently  used,  all  goes  well,  and  there  is  no 
leakage,  no  rupture,  no  escape  of  water,  except 
by  the  nose  or  jet  through  which  its  escape  was 
intended.  You  caution  your  gardener  to  work 
the  piston  gently ;  you  tell  him  the  pipes  are 
weak — that  too  much  energy  on  his  part  will 
burst  them.  Digitalis  conveys  this  sort  of  order 
to  an  overworking  (hypertrophied)  heart;  and 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  it  causes  the  order 
to  be  respected.  Of  course  it  should  only  be 
under  the  order  of  a  medical  man. 

On  some  lightand  sandy  knoll,  shaded  by  over- 
hanging brushwood  from  extreme  fervor  of  the 
solar  rays,  the  pedestrian  through  our  by-ways 
occasionally  meets  with  the  henbane  plant  (Jiyos- 
cyanius).  Henbane  leaves  furnish  a  valuable 
agent  to  the  repertory  of  physic-stuff,  or  materia- 
medica.  The  juice  of  henbane  leaves  is  either 
evaporated  to  an  extract  of  which  pills  are  made, 
or  the  leaves  themselves,  being  digested  with 
spirit,  yield  a  tincture.  When  properly  adminis- 
tered, henbane  diuiinishes  pain  and  causes  sleep. 
It  is  not  so  powerful  in  these  respects  as  opium, 
but  is  devoid  of  some  bad  consequences  which 
occasionally  follow  the  administration  of  the 
latter. 

Hiding  in  shady  places,  too — but  those  more 
damp  and  earthy  and  rich  than  the  places  chosen 
by  henbane — the  handsome  though  fearful  bella- 
donna, or  deadly  night-shade,  rears  its  lurid  head 
and  ripens  its  cherry-like  fruit.  Every  part  of 
this  vegetable  is  terribly  poisonous,  and  the  active 
principle,  which  can  be  extracted  from  it  by 
chemical  means,  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  b  )dies 
known.  Preparations  of  belladonna  are  used 
both  medically  and  surgically.  To  the  surgeon, 
however,  belladonna  is  of  major  importance  :  he 
employs  it  to  prepare  the  eye  for  various  surgical 
operations. 

Monkshood  (^Aconitum  napellus)  is  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  our  flower-gardens — more  often, 
perhaps,  than  desirable.  Roots  of  this  plant 
have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  horseradish 
roots,  and  poisoning  and  death  have  resulted  from 
swallowing  their  shavings.  Beyond  the  circum- 
stance of  whiteness,  which  is  common  to  both 
roots,  there  is  not,  however,  the  remotest  similari- 
ty between  them.  From  every  part  of  the  Monks- 
hood an  alkali — or,  as  some  will  choose  to  call 
it,  alkaloid — is  extracted,  which,  though  possess- 
ed of  dangerous  properties,  is  an  agent  of  great 
value  to  the  medical  man  in  alleviating  pain. 

Hemlock  (Conium  macxdatum)  is  endowed 
with  properties  the  very  reverse  of  monkshood. 
The  latter  destroys  sensation,  not  motion ;  but 
hemlock,  or  rather  its  active  principle,  "  conia," 
leaves  sensation  intact,  but  destroys  the  ability  to 
move. 
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Amongst  the  powerful  medicinal  vegetables 
which  grow  at  home,  and  which  contribute  to 
the  resources  of  physic,  meadow  saffron  (Co/- 
chicum  autumnnle)  should  not  be  omitted.  Its 
active  principle  is  al.^o  an  alkali  or  alkaloid, 
highly  poisonous,  but  nevertheless  endowed  with 
great  controlling  powers  over  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  certain  other  diseases.  We  are  rapidly  ex- 
hausting the  list  of  medicines  of  British  vege- 
table growth — I  uipan  vegetable  bodies  of  powers 
generally  and  strongly  accredited — bodies  hav- 
ing each  its  recognized  place  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  each  possessing  an  energy  so  violent, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  used  except  under  the 
condition  of  medical  sanction  and  advice.  The 
medical  resources  of  British  vegetables  must  not, 
however,  be  estimated  by  the  pharmacopoeial  list. 
Many  British  vegetables  are  capable  of  yielding 
good  medicines,  which  they  simply  do  not  be- 
cause agents  still  better  are  available.  Thus, 
honeysuckle  berries  have  somewhat  the  nature  of 
jalap  ;  and  the  root  of  the  common  violet  would 
make  no  bad  substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


MARKETS  AND  MARKETINC, — ENGLISH  SYSTEM. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  frequently  criticising  the 
social  and  political  errors  and  defects  of  England, 
and  pride  ourselves,  with  much  complacency,  on 
our  commercial  shrewdness,  etc.  But  we  may 
easily  ascertain,  if  we  will,  that  there  are  many 
accessaries  yet  to  be  provided,  before  our  facili- 
ties of  home  or  domestic  trading  will  be  as  con- 
veniently and  profitably  available  as  are  those 
of  that  "  Sea-girt  Isle."  Whilst  wondering  at 
their  standing  errors  of  commission,  we  are  re- 
peatedly assured  that  nothing  more  surprises  the 
English  who  travel  or  settle  in  our  country,  than 
our  great  error  of  omission  in  not  providing  a 
better  system  of  marketing  than  the  "street- 
scramble"  of  our  large  villages, and  "hunting  upa 
market"  system  on  sparser  settlements.  "What,"" 
said  an  intelligent  Englishman,  who  had  been  in 
several  Western  villages  and  cities,  "  is  land  so 
scarce  here  that  you  cannot  afford  enough  for 
central  and  convenient  places  for  public  stock 
and  produce  markets  V  To  which  we  replied, 
"  what  time,  economy  and  convenience,  long  ago 
impelled  you  to  do,  is  one  thing;  what  we  can  or 
may  do  when  the  tide  sets  that  way,  and  we 
have  time  to  attend  to  it,  is,  with  us,  a  different 
and  unsolved,  though  eminently  practical  ques- 
tion. 

When  we  reflect  that  within  thirty  years, 
Chicago  has  been  transformed  from  a  few  scat- 
tered houses  to  the  largest  grain  port  in  the 
world,  we  must  admit  that  production  has  re- 
ceived a  considerable  degree  of  attention ;  but 
if  we  inquire  have  our  facilities  of  distribution 
progressed  as  rapidly  and  favorably,  and  in  coti- 
sistency,  the  true  answer  must  be  an  emphatic 
negative.    From  communications  in  the  Country 
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Gentleman,  and  other  agricultural  sheets,  it  is 
apparent  that  our  defective  method  of  distribu- 
tion, exchange,  or  marketing,  is  beginning  to  re- 
ceive at  least  a  portion  of  its  over-due  share  of 
practical  consideration ;  to  hasten  and  facilitate 
so  great  a  desideratum,  I  now  offer  a  brief 
sketch  of  English  markets,  and  their  method  of 
selliog,  &c. 

For  stock,  market-places  are  provided  by  the 
corporate  authorities  in  nearly  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  4,000  inhabitants  and  upwards ;  in 
large  cities  there  are  sometimes  market-places  at 
its  difl'erent  sides,  to  accommodate  districts 
separated  by  the  city  itself  3  generally,  however, 
one  market-place  only  for  each  kind  of  stock  is 
provided.  The  market  or  sale-yards  are  invaria- 
bly provided  with  pens  of  various  sizes,  that  will 
securely  hold  from  ten  to  fifty  hogs  or  sheep,  and 
stalls,  sometimes  open — in  larger  and  important 
places  frequently  covered — for  cattle  or  neat 
stock.  Horses  being  generally  kept  in  tavern 
stables  a  portion  of  the  market  day,  are  not  so 
much  provided  for,  though  a  show-yard,  with 
posts  and  rings,  sej^aratc  from  the  cattle  and 
sheep  markets,  is  devoted  to  them. 

These  market-places  cost  money  to  keep  them 
in  repair  and  order,  of  course,  to  raise  which, 
tolls  are  paid  at  —  per  pen,  for  pigs  and  sheep, 
and  —  per  head,  for  cattle  and  horses.  These 
tolls  are  fixed  by  act  of  Parliament,  as  to  their 
maximum  amount, — (as  are  railway  freight,  and 
passenger,  as  well  as  other  charges,  of  all  incor- 
porated companies) — the  town  authorities  having 
power  to  reduce  them  at  discretion.  These  are, 
however,  in  their  amount,  governed  much  by 
general  custom ;  if  one  town  should  fix  its  tolls 
too  high,  this  would  benefit  others,  by  driving 
the  trade  away  to  them.  In  this  way  extortion 
has  sometimes  proved  its  own  antidote  and  cure. 
Stock  markets  are  held  weekly  for  any  kind  of 
stock;  but  generally  only  inferior  stock  in  small 
parcels,  mostly  store  stock,  as  cows  with  calves,  or 
to  calve,  ewes  with  lamb,  store  pigs,  &c.,  are  of- 
fered ;  the  trade  being  confined  principally  to 
small  farmers,  whose  necessities  constrain  them 
to  sell,  and  small  consumers,  and  middle  men  or 
dealers.  There  is  always  a  chance  to  buy  or  sell, 
and  thus  relieve  the  necessities,  physical  or  pecu- 
niary, of  those  in  straightened  circumstances, 
however,  at  least  once  a  wedc,  generally  twice  ; 
there  being  two  weekly  markets  in  cities  of  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards ;  the  second 
day  being  tended  principally  as  a  tooman's  m  ar- 
ket (lay. 

There  is  always  a  market  liavsc  provided  for 
the  sale  of  grain.  In  different  cities  the  arrange- 
ments of  detail  vary.  In  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
which  is  a  large  importin<j  mart,  the  late  Joseph, 
«nd  his  brother,  Charles  Sturge,  being  the  largest 
grain  dealers  in  the  world,  had  much  influence — 
iis  we  personally  knew,  in  perfecting.  The  larger 
sellers  have  stands,  on  which  their  su7nj)/cs  are 
exposed,  with  prices  labelled.    But  most  of  the 
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home  grown  grain  is  sold,  in  market,  to  millers 
of  the  same  or  contiguous  districts.  All  grain, 
whatever,  is  sold  by  sample  of  half  a  pint,  more 
or  less,  to  be  subsequently — say,  on  that  day 
week,  or  two  weeks — delivered ;  and  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  any  dispute  arises  as  to  the 
inferiority  of  the  bulk,  as  compared  with  the 
sample.  Joseph  Stuttard  sells  two  hundred  or 
fuur  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  to-day,  to  Biddle 
&  Bishop,  a  large  dealing  firm  in  the  cloth  mak- 
ing district  of  Strand — for  instance,  they  keep 
the  sample,  or  a  portion  of  it,  labelled.  Stuttard 
draws  in  two  loads  next  week,  taking  back  a  load 
of  iron  for  the  smith,  with  one  team,  and  soap 
boilers'  ashes,  for  manure,  with  the  other;  next 
week,  a  return  load  of  coal,  for  fuel,  or  oil  cake, 
or  damaged  imported  grain,  for  stock  feed  ;  with 
many  deviations.  Market  days  and  places,  how- 
ever, invariably  afford  facilities  for  doing  a  variety 
of  business,  and  supplying  numerous  wants  with 
regularity  and  certainty,  that  without  such  places 
for  regular  meeting  and  exchange,  would  either 
be  neglected  or  poorly  done;  or  illy,  or  not  at 
all  supplied. 

The  more  important  cattle  markets  are  held 
monthly,  when  the  best  stock  is  ofl'ered;  and 
large-  dealers  from  distant  places  attend,  buying 
stock  to  drive.  Since  the  establishment  of  these 
monthly  "  great  markets ;"  fairs,  with  their 
tumult,  confusion  and  comparative  opportunities 
for  extortion,  have  been  less  attended ;  and  it 
seems  probable  they  will  ultimately  become 
merely  nominal  or  decant.  I  may  add  to  this 
very  limited  and  imperfect  sketch,  that  cash  is 
generally  paid  for  all  kinds  of  stock  ;  but  grains 
of  all  sorts  change  hands  without  cash  or  note, 
the  money  being  paid  in  one  or  two  weeks,  and 
bags  returned  some  times,  according  to  agree- 
ment, from  time  of  delivery.  But  the  system  is 
productive  and  good ;  and  why  would  it  not  be 
here  as  well  as  there,  for  us  and  ours,  equally  as 
for  them  and  theirs? — Country  Gentleman. 


TO  RESUSCITATE  THE  DROWNED. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  bathing,  and  for  fatal 
accidents  in  the  water,  we  prepare  the  following 
directions  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may 
need  to  use  them.  We  believe  they  embody  all 
that  is  material  in  restoring  a  drowned  person ; 
though  of  course  a  person  who  has  been  long 
submerged  would  require  the  treatment  of  a  care- 
ful physician  after  being  revived  : — 

U&e  noharsh.  treatment,  such  as  rolling  on  abar- 
rel,  rolling  on  the  ground,  hanging  by  the  heels, 
or  any  of  the  relics  of  a  barbarous  age. 

Have  the  body  immediately  stripped,  and 
wiped  dry,  and  either  cajricd  to  a  bed  or  placed 
upon  dry  blankets,  with  plenty  of  covering  ready 
to  retain  the  heat  that  you  may  succeed  in  rous- 
ing. 

Then  commence  inflating  the  lungs  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  an  artificial  breathing  ;  this 
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may  be  done  by  holding  the  nose  of  the  person, 
and  forcing  through  the  mouth  into  the  lungs 
sufficient  air  for  a  natural  breath,  and  immediately 
expelling  it  by  an  upward  pressure  just  below  the 
ribs.  Or,  the  air  may  be  thrown  into  the  lungs 
by  applying  the  pipe  of  a  bellows  to  one  nostril, 
while  holding  the  other  nostril  and  mouth  firmly 
closed. 

This  inflation  of  the  lungs  is  the  sheet  anchor, 
and  vmst  not  be  iiitermitted ,  except  to  turn  the 
head  and  body  upon  the  side  to  let  out  any  water 
that  may  be  forced  into  the  throat  and  mouth. 

While  this  inflation  is  going  on,  let  as  many 
tcarm,  dry  hands  be  rubbing  the  limbs  as  can  be 
employed  ;  or  let  the  body  be  enveloped  in  hot 
flannels,  and  cloths  wrung  from  hot  water  be 
applied, — af  all  events  get  and  keep  the  body 
warm. 

These  two  points — getting  the  lungs  to  breath- 
ing, and  the  body  warm,  are  the  main  chance, 
and  in  fact  the  only  chance ;  and  the  treatment 
must  not  be  stopped  for  anything  else,  until 
the  person  is  given  over  for  dead. 

This  method  of  treatment  is  so  simple  that  it 
can  be  conducted  by  persons  of  common  sense, 
and  should  not  be  discontinued  for  at  least  five 
or  six  hours. 

It  may  be  that  the  application  of  electricity, 
after  the  other  treatment  is  fairly  at  work,  may 
serve  to  rouse  vitality,  but  of  this  we  are  in  doubt, 
and  believe  it  should  not  be  too  freely  used. — 
Burritt's  North  and  South. 


SPIRITUAL  WORSHIP. 

BY  BEENAED  BARTON. 

Thougt  glorious,  oh  God!  must  thy  temple  hare 
been, 

On  the  day  of  its  first  dedication, 
When  the  cherubim's  wings  widely  waving  were 
seen 

On  high,  o'er  the  Ark's  holy  station  ; 

When  even  the  chosen  of  Levi,  though  skilled 

To  minister,  standing  before  Thee, 
Retired  from  the  cloud  that  thy  Temple  then  filled. 

And  thy  glory  made  Israel  adore  thee. 

Though  awfully  grand  was  thy  majesty  then, 

Yet  the  worship  thy  Gospel  discloses, 
Leas  splendid  in  show  to  the  vision  of  men, 

Far  surpasses  the  ritual  of  Moses. 

And  by  whom  was  that  ritual  forever  repealed, 

But  by  Him  unto  whom  it  was  given 
To  enter  the  Oracle  where  was  revealed,  ' 

Not  the  cloud,  but  the  brightness  of  Heaven. 

Who,  having  once  entered,  hath  shown  us  the  way, 
Oh  Lord !  how  to  worship  before  thee, 

Not  with  shadowy  forms  of  that  earlier  day, 
But  in  spirit  and  truth  to  adore  thee. 

This,  this  is  the  worship  Messiah  made  known 

When  she  of  Samaria  found  him 
By  the  Patriarch's  well,  sitting  weary,  alone, 

With  the  stillness  of  noontide  around  him. 
How  sublime,  yet  how  simple,  the  homage  he  taught 

To  her  who  inquired  by  that  fountain. 
If  .Jehovah  at  Solyma's  shrine  should  be  sought, 

Or  adored  on  Samaria's  mountain ! 


I  "Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  is  near, 

When  He,  if  ye  rightly  would  hail  him, 
WUl  neither  be  worshipped  exclusively  here. 
Nor  yet  at  the  altar  at  Salem. 

' '  For  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  who  aright 
Would  perform  the  true  worship  he  loveth, 

In  the  heart's  holy  temple,  must  seek  with  delight 
The  Spirit  the  Father  approveth. ' ' 

And  many  that  prophecy's  truth  can  declare 
Whose  bosoms  have  livingly  known  it, 

Whom  God  hath  instructed  to  visit  him  there, 
And  convinced  that  his  mercy  will  own  it. 

The  temple  that  Solomon  built  to  his  name 

Exists  but  in  name  and  in  story; 
Extinguished  long  since  is  that  altar's  bright  flame, 

And  vanished  each  glimpse  of  its  glory. 

But  the  Christian,  made  wise  by  a  wisdom  Divine, 
Though  all  human  fabrics  may  falter, 

Still  finds  in  his  heart  a  far  holier  shrine. 
Where  the  fire  burns  unquenched  on  the  altar. 


EVENING  PRAYER. 

I  come  to  Thee,  to-night. 
In  my  lone  closet  where  no  eyes  can  see, 
And  dare  to  crave  an  interview  with  thee, 

Father  of  love  and  light ! 

Softly  the  moonbeams  shine 
On  the  still  branches  of  the  shadowy  trees. 
While  all  sweet  sounds  of  evening  on  the  breeze 

Steal  through  the  slumbering  vine. 

Thou  gav'st  the  calm  repose 
That  rests  on  all — the  air,  the  birds,  the  flower. 
The  human  spirit  in  its  weary  hour. 

Now  at  the  bright  day's  close. 

'Tis  Nature's  time  for  prayer  ; 
The  silent  praises  of  the  glorious  sky. 
And  the  earth's  orisons,  profound  and  high, 

To  heaven  their  breathings  bear. 

With  them  my  soul  would  bend 
In  humble  reverence  at  thy  holy  throne. 
Trusting  the  merits  of  thy  Son  alone 

I  hy  sceptre  to  extend. 

If  I  this  day  have  striven 
With  thy  blest  Spirit,  or  have  bowed  the  knee 
To  aught  of  earth,  in  weak  idolatry, 

I  pray  to  be  forgiven. 

If  in  my  heart  has  been 
An  unforgiving  thought,  or  word,  or  look. 
Though  deep  the  malice  which  I  scarce  could '^brook, 

Wash  me  from  the  dark  sin. 

If  I  have  turned  away 
Prom  grief  or  suffering  which  I  might  relieve, 
Careless  the  cup  of  water  e'en  to  give. 

Forgive  me.  Lord,  I  pray. 

And  teach  me  how  to  feel 
My  sinful  wanderings  with  a  deeper  smart, 
And  more  of  mercy  and  of  grace  inpart, 

My  sinfulness  to  heal. 

Father  !  my  soul  would  be 
Pure  as  the  drops  of  eve's  unsullied  dew  ; 
And  as  the  stars  whose  nightly  course  is  true, 

So  would  I  be  to  Thee. 

Not  for  myself  alone, 
Would  I  these  blessings  of  thy  love  implore, 
But  for  each  penitent  the  wide  earth  o'er 

Whom  thou  hast  called  thine  own. 
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And  for  my  lieart's  best  friends, 
Whose  steadfast  kindness  o'er  my  painful  j'ears, 
Has  watched  to  soothe  afflictions,  griefs,  and  tears, 

My  warmest  prayer  ascends. 

Should  o'er  their  path  decline 
The  light  of  gladness,  or  of  hope,  or  health  , 
Be  thou  their  solace,  and  their  joy  and  wealth, 

•As  they  have  long  been  mine. 

And  now,  O  Father,  take 
The  heart  I  cast  with  humble  faith  on  thee. 
And  cleanse  its  depths  from  each  impurity, 

For  my  Redeemer's  sake. 

— Hymns  of  Ages. 


SUMMARY   OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intelligekce. — Dates  from  Liverpool  are  to 
the  27th  ult. 

Nothing  very  definite  was  known  respecting  the 
proposed  Conference  at  Zurich.  M.  D.  Ambrois,  a 
very  enlightened  man,  had  been  named  as  the  Sar- 
dinian Plenipotentiary,  but  it  was  reported  that  Aus- 
tria refused  to  meet  any  representative  of  Sardinia, 
only  leaving  it  open  to  Sardinia  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  whicli  might  be  concluded  by  Austria  and 
France.  It  was  supposed  that  a  general  European 
Congress  might  assemble  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Zurich  Conference.  England,  it  was  said,  de- 
manded the  general  disarmament  of  the  late  belliger- 
ent powers,  as  a  condition  of  her  taking  part  in  the 
Congress,  and  France  had  consented. 

It  was  reported  that  Count  Walewski  had  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  the  Italian  Confederation,  according 
to  which  it  is  to  comprise  seven  States,  and  the 
Presidency  is  to  be  given  nominally  to  the  Pope,  but 
really  to  the  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Naples,  alternate- 
ly, (jaeta,  Mantua  and  Piacenza  are  to  be  garrisoned 
by  Federal  troops.  The  votes  in  the  Federal  Diet, 
according  to  this  proposition,  are  to  be  divided  as 
follows  :  Parma,  one  ;  Modena,  one ;  the  Pope,  two  : 
Tuscany,  two  ;  Sardinia,  three  ;  and  Naples,  three. 

The  exhibitions  in  Italy  of  discontent  with  the  terms 
of  peace,  continued.  The  people  of  Tuscany  showed 
a  strong  hostility  to  the  return  of  their  Grand  Duke. 
The  Provisional  Government  had  ordered  a  popular 
vote  on  the  subject,  and  the  Council  of  State  had 
unanimously  voted  in  favor  of  the  union  of  Tuscany 
with  the  new  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy,  under  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  Addresses  to  the  King  and  the 
Emperor  of  France,  in  accordance  with  this  resolu- 
tion, were  adopted.  It  is  stated  that  the  Grand 
Duke  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  his  son,  wlio  promises  a  Constitution,  but 
the  Tuscans  object  altogether  to  the  dynasty. 

The  Pontifical  government  had  issued  a  circular 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  action  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  asking  the  assistance  and  protection  of 
foreign  governments  in  vindication  of  its  rights.  It 
was  reported  that  the  principle  of  Italian  confedera- 
tion would  be  accepted  by  tlie  Pope,  a  majority  of 
the  Cardinals  having  voted  in  its  favor.  Strong  op- 
position to  the  Papal  government  was  manifested  in 
the  Romagna,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could 
be  retained  under  that  government,  except  by  force. 
Whether  the  French  army  would  aid  the  Pope  in  such 
a  case,  is  not  known. 

The  different  German  governments  were  taking 
measures  to  reduce  their  armies  to  the  peace  footing, 
and  the  Diet  had  resolved  on  the  same  course  witli 
the  Federal  treepsAtuI  fortresses. 

Considerable  uneasiness  was  expressed  in  the  Eng- 
lish journals  and  by  some  members  in  Parliament,  at 
the  alleged  continuance  of  warlike  preparations  on 
the  part  of  France,  particularly  the  construction  of 
new  fortifications  on  the  Channel  coast,  and  the  in- 


troduction of  rifled  cannon  into  the  navy,  both  of 
which  were  represented  as  threatening  measure!  to- 
wards England,  and  increased  attention  to  the 
national  defences  was  urged.  The  Paris  Moniteur,  in 
referring  to  the  English  statements  on  this  subject, 
declaTes  them  to  be  exaggerated,  and  that  the  army 
budget  of  England  for  1860  much  exceeds  that  of 
Prance,  the  former  being  more  than  e.")©, 000, 000 
francs,  while  the  latter  is  463,000,000  francs. 

Switzerland. — A  mutiny  having  recently  taken 
place  among  the  so-called  Swiss  troops  in  Naples, 
which  was  suppressed  by  the  aid  of  other  divisions  of 
the  army,  a  large  number  of  the  Swiss  have  been 
dism'ssed.  The  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  sent  a 
special  agent  to  meet  them,  to  ascertain  to  what  na- 
tion they  belong  ;  to  endeavor  to  put  an  end  lo  the 
practice  of  enlistment  in  foreign  service,  and  to  aid 
the  return  of  such  as  may  desire  to  become  Swiss 
subjects. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Federal  government  having 
vainly  attempted  to  induce  the  Pope  to  consent  to 
the  transfer  of  certain  Swiss  parishes  from  Italian  to 
Swiss  bishoprics,  had  resolved  to  effect  it  by  its  own 
authority,  and  the  Assembly  had  accordingly  voted 
a  bill  suppressing  all  foreign  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion in  Swiss  territory,  and  authorizing  the  govern- 
ment to  negotiate  with  Rome  for  the  arrangement  of 
new  episcopal  supervision  in  Switzerland. 

A  remarkable  religious  revival  appears  to  be  in 
progress  among  the  Protestants  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. It  commenced  about  two  years  since,  and  has 
extended  to  the  greater  part  of  Ulster.  Though  at- 
tended in  some  cases  with  extravagant  conduct,  it 
appears  generally  to  be  marked  only  by  increased 
interest  in,  and  attendance  upon,  religious  meetings ; 
and  so  far,  the  fruits,  as  manifested  in  the  lives  of 
the  converts,  have  been  good.  Sobriety  and  peace 
have  taken  the  place  of  drunkenness  and  disorder. 
It  is  stated  that  one  public  house  in  Coleraine,  which 
used  to  take  £30  or  £40  in  a  day  for  whiskey,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  had  not  sold  a  glass,  up  to  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  that  the  head  constable,  for  the 
first  time  in  an  experience  of  18  years,  had  not,  on 
the  first  trial-day  .following,  to  bring  up  a  single 
culprit  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly. 

Mexico. — Miramon  is  reported  to  have  again 
changed  his  policy,  and  to  be  favoring  the  priests. 
He  had  issued  a  manifesto  promising  to  protect  the 
clergy  in  tlie  possession  of  their  power  and  wealth, 
favoring  a  dictatorial  government,  and  declaring  it  to 
be  the  traditional  policy  of  Mexico  to  guard  against 
the  influence  of  the  United  States.  He  has  also  issued 
a  decree,  imposing  a  heavy  tax  on  every  citizen  of 
Mexico. 

The  yellow  fever  recently  broke  out  in  the  small 
town  of  Reynosa,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  a  town 
in  Texas,  opijosite  to  it.  In  the  former  place  230 
persons  are  said  to  have  died  of  the  disease,  and  but 
two  escaped  an  attack.  At  the  last  accounts,  the 
disease  had  abated,  and  tlie  sick  were  recovering. 

Domestic. — Horace  Mann,  so  long  known  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education, 
died  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  on  the  1st  inst.  He 
was  formerly  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Massacliusetts,  afterwards  a  member  of  Congress 
from  that  State,  and  recently  President  of  Antioch 
College,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Doy,  who  was  illegally  and  forcibly  arrested  in 
Kansas,  a  few  months  back,  by  a  party  of  Mis- 
sourians,  and  carried  to  St.  Joseish,  Mo.,  on  a  charge 
of  abducting  slaves,  and  who  was  subsequently  con- 
victed and  confined  in  tho  jail  at  that  place,  lias 
since  been  rescued  by  an  armed  party  of  liis  friends 
and  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety.  A  reward  of 
$1,000  has  been  offered  for  his  recapture,  but  witli- 
out  success. 
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But,  cruel  as  were  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1661,  it  failed  in  its  intended  purpose  of 
crushing  the  then  rapidly  rising  Society  of 
Friends.    This  was  not,  however,  a  period  in 

■"English  history  when  sectarian  intolerance  and 
bigotry  could  be  easily  satiated.  It  was  a  time 
of 'great  corruption  in  the  Court;  and  in  the 
nation  generally  vice  and  immorality  ran  down 
like  a  mighty  stream.  Like  some  former  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  this  age 
of  moral  dissipation  abounded  in  advocates  for 
religious  persecution;  and  in  1661,  was  passed 
the  notorious  Conventicle  Act,  than  which  there 
has  rarely  been  a  greater  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  or  a  greater  disgrace  to  the  statute 

.  books  of  this  realm.  This  was  the  Act  to  which 
Judge  Turner  referred  when  he  told  Francis 
Howgill  on  his  trial — "  Well,  yoa  will  meet  in 
great  numbers,  and  do  increase;  but  there  is  a 
new  statute  which  will  make  you  fewer."  Un 
der  this  xVct  a  large  number  of  Friends  received 
sentence  of  banishment  from  the  kingdom  in 
1665 ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  in  Newgate 
alone  under  this  inhuman  sentence ;  and  their 
numbers  would,  doubtless,  have  increased,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  great 
plague  of  London  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 

These  occurrences  sufficiently  explain  the  ab- 
sence of  any  trace  of  Yearly  Meetings  having 


been  held  in  London  after  the  cessation  of  those 
held  in  the  North  of  England. 

Persecution  having  been  in  some  measure 
checked  in  London  by  the  visitation  of  the  great 
plague,  we  find  that  in  the  early  part  of  1666, 
Friends,  from  different  parts  of  the  nation,  met 
in  that  city,  from  which  meeting  an  epistle  of 
considerable  length  was  issued. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1666,  the  great 
fire  of  London  broke  out.  This  terrible  con- 
flagration is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
omission  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  in  1667.  In  the 
Second  month  of  1668,  there  was  a  meeting  in 
London,  of  Friends  in  the  ministry ;  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  1668,  a  meeting  of  ministers 
from  various  parts  of  the  nation  was  again 
held,  from  which  two  documents  were  issued. 
One  of  these  has  the  following  reference  to  the 
time  of  holding  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  is 
signed- by — 

"G.  Pox. 

"LeonaeI)  Fell,  Alexander  Paekee, 

Stephen  Crisp,  John  Stubbs, 

John  Story,  Thomas  Beiggs, 

George  Whitehead,      John  Whitehead. 

London,  the  l^th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1668." 
"Dear  Friends, — This  is  to  let  you  understand, 
[that]  at  the  last  meeting  of  Friends  in  the  ministry 
which  met  in  London,  and  who  came  out  of  most 
counties  in  England  and  Wales,  at  the  time  called 
Christmas  last,  (when  we  had  several  glorious  meet- 
ings in  the  life  and  power  of  God,) — we  did  conclude 
among  ourselves  to  settle  a  meeting,  to  see  one  an- 
other's faces,  and  open  our  hearts  one  to  another  in 
the  Truth  of  God,  once  a  year,  as  formerly  it  used  to 
be  ;  and  once  in  two  years  for  Friends  in  the  minis- 
try, that  go  in  all  parts  beyond  the  seas,  to  oome  up 
and  meet  with  us  at  London. 

"  The  next  meeting  will  be  about  the  time  called 
Easter,  in  the  year  1670,  at  London ;  when  [we] 
shall  desire  to  see  your  faces, — that  we  may  see  in 
all  meetings  that  the  [word  doubtful]  be  sup- 
plied, and  that  nothing  be  lacking  ;  then  all  is  well : 
and  that  all  walk  as  become  the  order  of  the  gospel, 
which  is  the  comely  order  in  the  power  of  God,  which 
all  uncomeliness  is  out  of. 

"This  is  to  be  sent  to  C.  Holder  [and  others  named ;] 
— and  if  there  be  any  other  that  labor  in  the  work 
of  God,  let  them  have  notice,  and  copies  of  this  ; — 
and  into  all  the  plantations  beyond  sea,  from  one  to 
another ;  and  also  to  Holland,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales." 
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In  the  foregoing  epistle  reference  is  made  to 
the  next  meeting  intended  to  be  held  in  the 
early  part  of  167U.  No  account  of  the  holding 
of  a  Yearly  Meeting  in  that  year  has  been  met 
with,  and  the  probability  is  that  none  was  held. 
There  are,  however,  circumstances  which  suffi- 
ciently account  for  this.  About  a  month  before 
the  intended  Yearly  Meeting  of  1G70,  a  renewal 
of  the  Act  against  conventicles  came  into  force 
with  great  rigor,  and,  whether  with  the  express 
object  of  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  or 
otherwise,  we  find  that  there  were  then  in  Lon- 
don several  Friends  in  the  ministry  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  in  question,  the  meetings  of  Friends 
were  broken  up,  and  many  of  those  who  attend- 
ed them,  especially  those  who  preached  in  them, 
were  seized  and  forthwith  imprisoned.  George 
Fox  was  taken  from  a  meeting  at  Gracechurch 
Street,  and  on  the  same  day  John  Burnyeat,  of 
Cumberland,  from  one  at  Devonshire  House,  and 
John  Songhurst,  of  Sussex,  from  one  at  West- 
minister. Three  days  after,  Alexander  Parker, 
with  George  Whitehead  and  John  Doulton,  were 
taken  from  Devonshire  House.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  months,  and  with  increased 
severity,  until  at  last  Friends  were  taken  by 
scores  at  a  time  from  their  meetings  in  London. 
From  the  Peel  Meeting,  near  Smithficld,  at  one 
time  no  less  than  one  hundred  were  committed, 
and  on  another  occasion  about  eighty.  It  was 
during  this  storm  of  persecution  that  Ratcliff 
and  IJorsIeydown  meeting  houses  were  pulled 
down  by  a  company  of  soldiers  acting  under 
military  orders  for  this  purpose.  Dut  none  of 
these  things  daunted  the  Christian  boldness  of 
Friends,  and,  in  the  almost  certain  prospect  of 
imprisonment,  they  kept  up  their  meetings  for 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God.  At  Ratcliff, 
they  met  on  the  ruins  of  their  demolished  build- 
ing. Neal,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans,  refer- 
ring to  this  extraordinary  attempt  of  the  legis- 
lature to  suppress  nonconformists,  and  the  various 
contrivances  which  some  of  them  adopted  to 
evade  its  provisions,  has  left  this  testimony 
respecting  the  conduct  of  Friends  during  this 
trial  of  their  faith  : — 

"The  behaviour  of  the  Qnakers  was  very  extraor- 
dinary, and  had  something  in  it  that  looked  like  the 
spirit  of  martyrdom.  They  met  at  the  same  place 
and  hour  as  in  times  of  liberty  ;  and  when  the  offi- 
cers came  to  seize  them,  none  of  them  would  stir  ; 
they  went  all  together  to  prison  ;  they  stayed  there 
till  they  were  dismissed,  for  they  would  not  petition 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  nor  pay  the  lines  set  npon  them, 
Bor  so  much  as  the  prison  fees.  When  they  were 
discharged,  they  went  to  their  meeting  house  again 
as  before;  and  when  the  doors  were  slint  by  order, 
they  assembled  in  great  numbers  in  the  street  before 
the  doors  ;  saying,  they  would  not  be  ashamed,  nor 
afraid,  to  own  their  meeting  together  in  a  peaceable 
manner  to  worship  God ;  but,  in  imitation  of  the 
prophet  Daniel,  they  would  do  it  the  Tnoro  publicly, 
because  they  were  forbid.  Some  called  this  olwtinaey,  ' 
others  lirmiiess  ;  but  by  it  they  carried  their  point,  j 
the  Government  being  weary  of  contending  against ' 


so  much  resolution." — History  of  the  Puritans,  Tol.  ii. 
p.  673-676. 

In  1671,  a  General  Meeting  appears  to  have 
been  held  in  London,  and  the  following  docu- 
ment was  issued  by  this  meeting : — 

At  the  General  Meeting  in  London,  the  13<A  of  the 
Fourth  month,  1671. 

"1.  If  any  collection  be  seen  meet  for  the  service 
of  Truth,  the  same  to  be  ordered  by  the  General 
Meeting. 

"2.  That  John  Elson,  at  the  Peel  in  John  street, 
carpenter,  Arthur  Cooke,  of  Ratcliffe,  currier,  Gilbert 
Latey,  in  the  Strand,  tailor,  and  Edward  Man,  of 
Bishopsgate,  London,  hosier,  do  receive  the  collections 
from  the  several  counties,  and  they  to  keep  books  of 
accounts  of  the  particular  receipts  and  disbursement 
of  the  same,  and  to  give  an  account  every  General 
Meeting,  how  the  money  was  disbursed. 

"3.  If  any  legacies  be  given  by  Friends,  that  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  do  take  care  to  enter  it  in  a  book 
what  is  given,  and  that  it  be  kept  as  a  stock,  and  the 
interest  of  it  disisosed  of  towards  the  bringing  up  and 
putting  forth  to  apprentices  Friends'  children  that 
are  poor,  and  towards  the  helping  them  to  set  up 
when  their  times  are  omt.  And  if  any  are  made  over- 
seers and  executors  to  any  deceased,  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  them,  and  to  enter  it  in  a  book,  and  ihe  meeting 
to  see  the  trust  performed  according  to  the  will  of  the 
deceased. 

"That  Frieads  in  every  meeting  do  take  eare  to 
collect  an  account  of  sirch  as  have  labored  and  spent 
their  days  in  the  service  of  Truth,  and  at  last  finished 
their  testimony  by  death,  to  write  the  places  where 
their  service  was,  that  so  they  may  be  kept  upon 
record." 

The  Conventicle  Act  was  made  null  and  Toid 
by  the  "Declaration  of  Indulgence"  of  Charles 
II.,  published  in  the  First  month,  1(j72  ;  aud^ 
in  a  few  months  after.  Friends  who  were  in 
prison  under  the  provisioJis  of  the  said  Act,  were 
all  discharged,  under  a  pardon  of  the  king,  grant- 
ed for  this  especial  purpose.* 

From  the  year  1672^  we  find  that  miniites  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  were 
regularly  kept.  Collections  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Society,  which,  during  the  slorm  of 
persecution  referred  to,  had  been  discontinued;, 
were  now  revived,  and  ariangeujents  were  made 
with  each  Quarterly  Meeting  for  the  more  sys- 
tematic distribution  of  works  explanatory  of  our 
principles;  and  it  was  further  concluded,  that  in 
future,  each  Quarterly  Meeting  should  send 
representatives  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  In  the 
I'oUowing  year,  another  step  was  taken  towards  the 
more  complete  organization  of  the  body  by  the 
institution  of  the  Morning  Meeting  of  Ministers; 
and,  two  years  later,  by  that  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings.  A  large  amount  of  service  soon  de- 
volved on  these  two  bodies:  the  I'ormer  had 
reference  principally  to  the  examination  oi' works 
written  by  Friends  for  publication  in  furtherance 

*The  pardon,  consisting  of  eleven  sheets  of  vellum, 
is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  in 
London.  A  few  other  nonconformists  weie  liberated 
from  prison  by  this  instrument,  among  whom  was 
John  Bunyan,  author  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
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of  the  Truth,  and  the  latter  (as  its  name  indi- 
cates) to  the  sufferings  of  Friends  on  account  of 
their  Christian  profession. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1G72  commences  thus: — 

*'At  a  General  Meeting  of  Friends,  for  the  nation,  held 
at  Devonshire  Bouse,  London,  29th  of  Third  month, 
1672. 

"It  is  concluded,  agreed,  and  assented  unto,  by 
Friends  then  present,  that  for  the  better  ordering, 
managing,  and  regulating  of  the  public  affairs  of 
Friends  relating  to  the  Truth  and  the  service  thereof, 
there  be  a  General  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  London, 
once  a  year,  in  the  week  called  Whitsun-week,  to 
consist  of  six  Friends  for  the  city  of  London,  three 
for  the  city  of  Bristol,  two  for  the  town  of  Colchester, 
and  one  or  two  for  each  and  every  of  the  counties  of 
England  and  Wales  respectively.  That  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  in  London,  Bristol,  Colchester,  and  all  and 
every  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  respective- 
ly, at  their  Quarterly  Meetings  immediately  preceding 
the  said  week  called  Whitsun-week  in  every  year,  do 
take  care  to  nominate  and  appoint  the  number  of 
Friends  aforesaid,  to  be  present  at  the  General  Meet- 
ing aforesaid  ;  there  4,0  advise  about  the  managing  of 
the  public  affairs  of  Friends  throughout  the  nation. 
That  the  Friends  so  to  be  chosen  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  be  desired  to  be  at  London  by  the  Second- 
day  night  of  the  Whitsun-week,  so  called,  in  every 
year  at  furthest.  And  upon  their  arrival  there,  the 
six  Friends  for  the  city  of  London,  together  with  a 
competent  number  of  the  other  Friends  of  the  coun- 
try, may  then  examine  and  appoint  the  time  and 
place  for  the  then  meeting  of  the  said  General  Meet- 
ing, some  time  in  the  said  week,  called  Whitsun-week, 
in  every  year  accordingly,  until  further  order  be  taken 
therein.  That  as  many  Friends  that  labor  in  the 
Truth,  as  have  freedom  thereunto,  may  be  present  at 
the  said  General  Meeting:  that  all  others,  except 
such  as  are  nominated,  appointed  and  chosen,  be  de- 
sired to  forbear  to  come  to  the  said  General  Meeting, 
except  such  Friends  as  they,  when  met  together, 
shall  see  meet  to  admit. 

"That  copies  hereof  be  sent  to  the  respective 
Quarterly  Meetings  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
for  their  better  regulation  in  the  matter." 

'  Two  Epistles  were  issued  from  this  body,  one 
relating  to  a  collection,  and  the  other  addressed 
more  particularly  to  ministers  and  those  filling 
the  responsible  station  of  overseers  of  the  flock. 

In  the  year  1673,  at  a  "  General  Meeting  at 
London,  the  20th  and  21st  day  of  the  Third 
month,"  the  following  conclusions  were  record- 
ed:— 

"  Agreed,  that  the  General  Meeting,  consisting  of 
two  Friends  from  each  Quarterly  Meeting,  about  pub- 
lic business,  appointed  the  29th  day  of  the  Third 
month,  1672,  till  further  order,  be  discontinued,  till 
Friends,  in  God's  wisdom,  shall  see  a  further  occa- 
sion. 

"That  the  General  Meeting  of  Friends  who  labor 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  do  continue  as  formerly 
appointed. ' ' 

From  this  body,  who  met  a  few  days  after,  an 
epistle  was  also  issued. 

In  1674,  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  about 
the  usual  time,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
epistle  or  circular  letter  was  issued  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  minutes  for  this  year,  which  were  but 
few,  are  headed,  "  At  a  Meeting,  the  16th  day 


of  the  Fourth  month,  1674,"  and  simply  relate 
to  arrangements  for  the  distribution  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  in  foreign  parts,  of  works  illustrative 
of  our  Christian  principles,  and  to  the  printing 
of  a  statement  of  the  sufferings  of  Friends. 

In  1675,  the  records  are  more  numerous. 
They  commence  with  an  epistle  embodying  a 
number  of  regulations;  and  then  follows  another 
espistle  or  circular  letter  beginning  thus  : — 

"  At  a  General  Yearly  Meeting  at  Devonshire  House, 

London,  the  4th  of  Fourth  month,  1675. 
"  To  Friends  and  Brethren  belonging  to  the  Quarter- 
ly Meetings  throughout  England  and  Wales,  greet- 
ing. 

' '  These  are  to  signify,  that  at  two  sundry  meet- 
ings in  London,  one  being  on  the  27th,  and  the  other 
on  the  31st  day  of  the  Third  month,  1675,  many 
public  Friends  and  brethren  of  the  nation  being 
present,  these  things  were  considered,  and  concluded 
to  be  intimated  to  Friends  and  brethren  in  the  coun- 
ties throughout  the  nation,  about  the  sufferings  of 
Friends." 

The  first  of  the  conclusions  thus  intimated, 
was,  that  a  meeting  should  be  held  in  London, 
the  8th  of  the  "  Eighth  month,"  then  next  en- 
suing, at  which  those  who  might  be  present, 
should,  it  was  proposed,  "  consider  and  advi.se 
together,  for  the  help,  ease  and  relief  of  Friends 
in  suffering and  then  occur  some  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  stating  and  recording  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  members  of  the  Society,  on 
account  of  their  religious  principles;  with  advice, 
importing  how  far  it  might  be  proper  to  have 
recourse  to  legal  remedies,  where  the  rigor  of 
the  law  was  exceeded. 

It  has  the  following  brief  conclusion  : — 

"  So  in  true  love  to  all  you  our  faithful  Friends 
and  brethren,  to  whom  the  care  of  these  things  is 
committed,  written  and  subscribed,  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting  aforesaid,  by  your  dear  Friends  and  breth- 
ren." The  signatures  are,  "  G.  Whitehead,  Alexan- 
der Parker,  Jasper  Batt,  John  Whitehead,  Thomas 
Salthouse,  Richard  Finder." 

The  meeting  convened  as  above,  took  place 
accordingly  in  the  Eighth  month,  1675,  and  the 
result  was,  the  establishment  of  a  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  to  be  held  in  London  four  times  in 
the  year,  for  rendering  assistance,  by  counsel 
and  advice,  to  Friends  under  suffering  through- 
out the  nation.*  This  meeting,  the  urgency  of 
whose  business  occasioned  it  to  be  held  Irequent- 
ly,  (generally  once  a  week)  still  subsists  under 
the  same  designation ;  but  it  may  now  be  con- 


*  About  this  time  Richard  Davies,  a  Friend,  of 
Wales,  proved  singularly  instrumental  to  the  release 
of  George  Fox  from  prison,  by  calling  attention  to 
the  illegality  of  imprisonment  upon  premunire,  which 
had  been  considered  to  attach  for  life  to  that  sentence, 
and  which  had  been  cruelly  exacted.  This,  with 
numerous  other  cases,  may  have  induced  a  concen- 
trated effort  by  Friends  on  the  subject  of  sufferings 
generally,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  give  more  pointed  attention  to  illegal  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  the  means  of  exciting  an  interest 
with  those  in  power  in  favor  of  Friends  under  suffer- 
ings.—  Vide  Davies'  Life,  Fifth  Ed.,  p.  124. 
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sidered  as  a  standing  committee  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  for  the  general  concerns  of  the  Society, 
in  the  intervals  of  its  occurrence. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  is  a  privilege  which  ought  to  be  highly 
prized  by  us  as  a  religious  Society,  and  as  indi- 
viduals in  particular,  that  we  live  in  a  country, 
and  in  a  day,  where  the  first  day  of  the  week  is 
religiously,  but  not  superstitiously  observed. 
And  it  ought  to  be  an  individual  concern  of 
mind  to  "  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  where- 
with we  are  called,"  that  our  high  and  holy  pro- 
fession be  not  let  down  by  any  improper  employ- 
ment on  that  day  of  the  week.  Perhaps  we  do 
not  sufficiently  estimate  the  influence  of  example, 
and  consequently  are  not  as  careful  as  would  be 
best,  to  take  heed  to  our  ways,  lest,  in  the  omis- 
sion of  duty,  we  weaken  the  faith  of  our  brother 
in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel;  that  the  "Holy 
Spirit  leads  out  of  all  error  into  all  truth."  We 
shall  do  well  to  keep  it  in  remembrance  that 
Friends,  as  a  religious  Society,  feel  conscientious- 
ly bound  to  observe  all  the  national  or  State  laws 
which  are  based  on  Christian  principles;  and 
their  observance  is  for  the  health,  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  the  people,  especially  when  these 
laws  promote  virtue  and  religion. 

We  do  well  not  to  be  found  in  the  pursuit  of 
worldly  business  or  pastimes  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  "  No  man  liveth  to  himself,"  but  has 
an  influence,  even  beyond  his  own  family  circle 
and  church  membership ;  therefore  he  ought  to 
have  respect  unto  the  views  and  feelings  of  his 
neighbors,  and  not  wound  their  tender  consciences 
by  doing  what  belongs  to  other  days  of  the  week. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  hath  ever 
been  the  religious  concern  of  the  Society,  from 
its  earliest  date,  to  advise  and  admonish  Friends, 
individually  as  well  as  collectively,  however  re- 
motely situated  or  diversely  circumstanced,  to 
observe  the  first  day  of  the  week  religiously — 
freed  from  worldly  business;  also  that  heads  of 
families,  both  by  example  and  precept,  should 
train  their  children  and  those  under  their  care 
and  influence  in  all  habits  which  tend  to  promote 
virtue  and  piety,  not  only  in  the  attendance  of 
religious  meetings,  but  in  properly  spending 
those  portions  of  the  day  not  thus  employed,  in 
suitable  reading ;  avoiding  all  unnecessary  visit- 
ing and  travelling  on  our  worldly  business.  "  He 
that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the 
Lord,  he  doth  not  regard  it."  Thus,  whilst  we 
avoid  a  superstitious  observance  of  the  day,  we 
shall  do  well  to  be  equally  concerned  to  spend  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  convince  those  around 
us  that  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  a  lamp  to 
our  feet,  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  the  rule  of 
our  conduct,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  the  cover- 
ing of  our  minds.  ' 


Robert  Barclay  says  :  "  Though  we  do  not  ob- 
serve the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  continuance 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  nor  the  anti-type  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  we  consider  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  time  set  apart  for  people  to  meet 
together  to  wait  upon  and  publicly  worship  God  ; 
and  that  it  is  fit  we  should  be  at  times  freed  from 
outward  business  and  labor,  that  servants  and 
beasts  should  rest;  and  inasmuch  as  the  apostles 
and  primitive  Christians  did  use  the  first  day  of 
the  week  for  rest  from  labor,  and  the  perma- 
nence of  public  worship,  we  find  ourselves  suffi- 
ciently moved  from  these  causes  to  do  the  same." 

In  an  Epistle  for  1817  we  find  that  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  had  their  minds  turned  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  tells  us  that  the  proper  employment  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week  had  claimed  their  serious 
attention,  and  that  it  "highly  becomes  us  to  be 
careful  that  our  example  in  this  respect  be  con- 
sistent with  the  profession  we  make  to  the 
world."  "  We  desire  that  heads  of  families, 
and  young  Friends,  may  closely  examine  whether 
they  improve  that  portion  of  the  day  not  allotted 
to  the  great  duty  of  meeting  for  public  worship, 
agreeably  to  our  profession."  And  in  1823,  they 
remind  us  of  this  important  fact,  that  there  are 
many  ways  by  which  our  attachment  to  religion 
and  virtue  may  be  made  manifest  to  others ;  and 
one  of  these  is  the  due  observance  of  that  day 
which  is  publicly  set  apart  for  the  performance  of 
Divine  worship. 

The  duties  of  the  day,  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, are  not  confined  to  the  time  allotted  to 
assembling  with  our  brethren  for  public  worship; 
our  spiritual  growth  may  be  advanced  by  habits 
of  quietness  and  retirement  at  home.  "  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  we  do  not,  by  unprofit- 
able visiting  and  conversation,  dissipate  those 
good  impressions  which  we  may  have  been  merci- 
fully favored  with." 

In  1828,  similar  advice  was  issued  from  that 
meeting,  and  many  more  extracts  from  epistles 
might  be  taken  on  the  same  subject,  of  more  re- 
cent date  and  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  but  the 
above  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  reflecting  mind 
of  the  position  which  Friends  take  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  and  we 
will  do  well  to  follow  their  counsel,  that  neither 
ourselves,  nor  our  profession  as  Friends,  be 
charged  with  a  disregard  of  our  religious  obliga- 
tions, the  laws  of  our  country,  and  the  advice  of 
our  Friends.  T. 


BeneJiU  of  Adveraiti/. — A  smooth  sea  never 
made  a  skilful  mariner,  neither  do  uninterrupted 
prosperity  and  success  qualify  for  ut^efuluess  and 
happiness.  The  storms  of  adversity,  like  those 
of  the  ocean,  rouse  the  faculties  and  excite  the 
invention,  prudence,  skill  and  fortitude  of  the 
voyager.  The  martyrs  of  ancient  times,  in 
bracing  their  minds  to  outward  calamities,  ac- 
quired a  loftiness  of  purpose  and  amoral  heroism 
worth  a  lifetime  of  softness  and  security. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

Thinking  the  following  brief  sketch,  taken 
from  the  torn  leaves  of  an  old  book  and  well 
authenticated,  might  prove  useful,  I  submit  it  to 
the  Editor  of  Friends'  Review.         A.  B.  K. 

"  My  children,"  said  an  old  man,  "  the  words 
of  your  dying  father  will  be  few.  I  wish  them  to 
sink  deep  into  your  hearts."  Then  raising  him- 
self a  little  in  his  bed  with  a  degree  of  strength 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  command  for 
several  of  the  last  weeks  of  his  sickness,  he 
proceeded : 

"  When  young,  I  enjoyed  religious  privileges, 
and  was  the  subject  of  occasional  serious  reflec- 
tion. When  just  entering  my  sixteenth  y«ar, 
religious  impressions  were  made  on  my  mind 
with  unusual  force,  and  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice 
continually  saying  to  me,  "  seek  religion  now."  I 
was  unhappy  ;  my  former  amusements  lost  their 
relish  j  still  I  was  not  willing  wholly  to  relinquish 
them  and  obey  the  voice  which  urged  me  to  seek 
religion  immediately.  One  day,  after  much  re- 
flection, I  deliberately  promised  to  God  that  as 
soon  as  the  season  of  youthful  amusement  was 
past,  I  would  give  myself  to  religious  pursuits. 
My  anxieties  immediately  left  me ;  I  returned  to 
my  amusements,  and  the  whole  subject  was  soon 
forgotten. 

At  twenty-five  the  monitory  voice  returned, 
reminded  me  of  my  promise,  and  agaiin  pressed 
the  importance  of  eternal  things,  though  I  had 
not  thought  of  my  promise  for  years.  I  ac- 
knowledged its  obligations,  but  an  immediate 
fulfilment  seemed  more  impracticable  than  it  did 
nine  years  before.  T  vowed  with  increased 
solemnity,  that  when  the  cares  of  a  rising  family 
should  subside,  I  would  certainly  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  religion.  Again  I  applied  myself  to 
worldly  avocations,  and  soon  buried  all  thoughts 
of  the  admonition  I  had  received.  At  fifty,  when 
you,  my  children,  were  diminishing  instead  of 
increasing  my  cares,  this  heavenly  monitor  re- 
turned. Fulfil  your  promise;  seek  religion  now, 
was  continually  pressing  upon  my  mind.  I  knew 
that  I  had  made  such  a  promise,  but  felt  dissatis- 
fied that  its  fulfilment  should  be  claimed  so 
soon.  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  attended  to  the 
subject  before,  when  I  could  have  done  it  with 
less  difficulty,  but  such  were  the  extent  and  pres- 
sure of  my  business  that  to  do  it  then  seemed 
impossible.  The  subject  made  me  unhappy,  and 
after  much  deliberation  I  sought  relief  to  my 
troubled  feelings  by  most  solemnly  renewing  my 
promise  to  God.  I  said  when  the  pressure  of  my 
business  is  past  I  will  devote  my  whole  attention 
to  a  preparation  for  eternity. 

No  sooner  had  I  fixed  my  mind  on  this  course 
than  my  anxieties  left  me — the  strivings  of  the 
Spirit  ceased  in  my  bosom  and  ceased  for  ever. 
When  sickness  warned  me  of  approaching  death 
I  sought  to  fix  my  feelings  on  the  subject,  but  in 
vain.  There  was  a  gloom  and  terror  drawn  around 
religion  at  which  my  soul  shuddered.  I  felt  that 


I  was  forsaken  of  God,  but  it  did  not  move  me.  I 
had  no  love  to  God,  no  repentance  for  sin  nor 
wish  to  forsake  it.  I  felt  nothing  but  the  sullen 
gloom  of  despair ;  I  knew  I  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
justly  offended  God,  from  whom  1  expected  no 
mercy  and  could  ask  none ;  with  these  feelings  I 
am  about  to  enter  the  eternal  world.  To  you,  my 
children,  I  can  only  say,  profit  by  my  example. 
,  Quench  not  the  Spirit;  seek  religion  now,  if  you 
would  avoid  a  miserable  eternity — put  not  off  the 
concerns  of  your  soul  till — "  The  sentence  died 
upon  his  lips,  his  strength,  which  had  been  all  sum- 
moned to  make  this  last  effort,  suddenly  failed; 
he  fell  back  on  his  bed,  and  with  a  groan  that 
seemed  to  speak  the  terrors  of  futurity,  the  im- 
mortal spirit  took  its  flight  from  that  body  which 
it  had  inhabited  nearly  four  score  years,  to  re 
ceive  according  to  that  it  had  done. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  PEACE  IN  ITALY. 

Once  more  have  the  nations  of  Europe  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  what  war  can  do,  to 
promote  the  liberty,  civilization  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  experiment  has  been  made  on  a 
large  scale,  with  the  most  unlimited  supply  of 
all  the  means  and  agencies  which  the  war  sys- 
tem can  furnish.  Blood  and  money  were  squan- 
dered without  stint.  Upper  Italy  was  convert- 
ed into  vast  human  shambles.  In  little  more 
than  two  months  five  sanguinary  battles  have 
been  fought — Montebello,  Palestro,  Magenta, 
Malegnano,  and  Solferino.  Taking  into  account 
those  who  perished  on  the  battle-field,  those  who 
were  swept  away  by  disease — for  typhus  fever  was 
beginning  to  commit  fearful  havoc  in  the  French 
ranks — those  who  died  in  excruciating  agony  in 
the  hospitals,  and  those  who  are  even  now  pining 
away  into  premature  graves  through  wounds  and 
injuries  received  in  the  war,  it  will,  probably,  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  100,000  men,  "full 
of  hearty  life,"  have  been  swept  out  of  existence 
in  three  months  before  this  mad  tornado  of  hu- 
man passion.  If  we  affirm  that  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  money  have  been  wasted,  we  believe  we 
shall  greatly  understate  the  case,  for  we  must  in- 
clude in  our  estimate  not  only  the  sums  spent  by 
the  three  belligerent  States — France,  Austria 
and  Sardinia — in  the  actual  conflict,  but  the 
enormous  expenditure  it  occasioned  to  the  neutral 
nations,  England,  Prussia,  the  minor  German 
States,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  more  or  less  to 
all  the  countries  of  Europe.  But  by  what  gauge 
shall  we  measure  the  wide-spread  miseries  it  has 
spread  among  the  habitations  of  humanity,  or  the 
inconceivable  moral  mischiefs  it  has  inflicted  upon 
all  Christendom  ?  And  what  has  been  the  result 
of  this  portentous  outbreak  of  wickedness  and 
suffering?  There  are  certain  profound  philoso- 
phers among  us  who  pretend  to  find  in  war  ample 
"compensations"  which  suffice  to  reconcile  them 
to  all  the  sacrifices,  moral  and  material,  it  in- 
volves.   What,  then,  are  the  "  compensations," 
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in  the  present  case  ?  The  professed,  and  perhaps 
real,  object  of  the  war  was  the  liberation  of  Italy. 
Italy  was  to  be  free  of  the  foreigner  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  And  what  has  been  the 
result?  First  of  all,  Sardinia,  by  whose  invita- 
tion Italy  was  converted  into  a  battle-field  for 
two  of  the  great  military  monarchies  of  Europe, 
had,  as  a  preliminary,  to  surrender  its  form  of 
constitutional  government,  and  to  submit  to  a 
dictatorship.  AVhether  it  will  revert  to  the 
former,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  what  is  un- 
questionable is  this — that  Count  Cavour,  to 
whose  restless  and  ambitious  intrigues  this  war 
was  owing  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  horror- 
struck,  and  let  us  hope  conscience-struck,  at  the 
awful  miseries  which  he  was  the  instrument  of 
bringing  upon  his  own  country,  to  no  purpose, 
has  flung  up  his  ofiice  in  disgust.  Lombardy, 
without  any  pretence  of  consulting  its  own  will, 
is  -.iven  by  Francis  Joseph  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  by  Louis  Napoleon  is  tossed  contemptuously 
into  the  lap  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  Venetia,  with 
Peschiera,  Mantua  and  Borgoforte,  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Austria.  The  princes  of  Tuscany  and 
Modena  return  to  their  States.  Italy  is  to  be 
formed  into  a  Confederation,  under  the  nominal 
headship  of  the  Pope,  but  probably  under  the 
real  authority  of  Austria.  Voila  tout.  This  is 
all  that  has  been  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of 
100,000  lives  and  100  millions  of  money,  and 
the  convulsion  of  all  Europe  with  alarm. 

We  do  not  blame  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
for  c:  ncluding  this  peace.  Far  from  it.  Any 
peace  is  better  than  a  continuance  of  the  brutal 
butchery  that  was  go^ng  on  in  Italy,  and  those 
who  imagine  that  any  better  result  could  have 
ensued  from  pushing  the  war  a  Voutrancc,  until 
all  Europe  had  been  drawn  into  the  eddy,  must 
have  read  history  to  no  purpose.  To  begin  the 
war  was  an  act  of  folly  and  crime  of  the  first 
magnitude.  But  to  finish  it  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, courageous  and  honorable,  and  gives 
us  a  better  opirtion  than  we  had  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  Let  us  hope  that  the  spectacles 
of  horror  he  witnessed  on  the  battle-fields  and 
in  the  hospitals  appealed  to  his  better  feelings, 
and  made  him  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
perpetuating  so  much  misery.  He  has  stated 
his  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  the  conflict, 
with  a  candor  that  is  rare  on  the  part  of  crowned 
heads.  He  acknowledges  that  he  was  fighting 
against  the  public  opinion  of  Europe;  that  if 
the  war  proceeded,  it  must  have  assumed  still 
more  formidable  dimensions,  that  he  shrank 
from  a  course  which  would  have  rendered  it 
necessary  "  to  go  on  shedding  precious  blood, 
and  to  risk  that  which  a  sovereign  should  only 
stake  for  the  independence  of  his  country." 

But  the  most  important  question  is,  will  the 
nations  oi'  the  earth  see  and  learn  the  lesson 
with  which  this  event  is  pregnant  ?  Will  they 
profit  by  the  moral,  for  the  second  time  within 
three  years  inscribed  as  it  were   across  the 


heavens  in  letters  of  blood  and  flame,  as  to  the 
abortive  issues  for  all  good  purposes  of  this  ap- 
peal to  the  sword?  Will  the  friends  of  liberty 
at  length  allow  themselves  to  be  convinced  that 
it  is  as  vain  to  attempt  to  destroy  despotism  and 
to  establish  freedom  by  war,  as  it  is  to  cast  out 
devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils? 
Will  the  friends  of  Christianity  cease  from  the 
fatuous  hope  that  a  system  which  sanctions  and 
evokes  all  forms  of "  hatred,  variance,  emula- 
tions, wrath,  strife,  seditions,  envyings,  murders, 
drunkenness,  revilings,  and  such  like,"  will  tend 
to  the  furtherance  of  a  religion  whose  fruits  are 
"  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufi"ering,  gentleness,  good- 
nesg,  faith,  meekness  and  temperance?"  Or 
must  the  earth  be  again  drenched  with  blood, 
and  the  heavens  filled  with  blasphemy,  before 
men  will  consent  to  relinquish  these  insane  de- 
lusions ? — Herald  of  Peace. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
"  A  word  spoken  in  season,  how  good  it  is.^' 

Dr.  Kitto,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  relates  the  following  incident  and 
its  important  results  in  his  work  on  "  The  Lost 
Senses." 

"  More  than  once  in  those  pages  I  have  named 
usefulness  as  having  become  to  me  a  leading 
principle  of  action  ;  and  this  may  perhaps  re- 
quire more  explanation,  which  I  am  not  reluct- 
ant to  give.  In  a  very  early  stage  of  my  history, 
a  gentleman  of  my  native  place,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  invited  me  to  his  house, 
and  sent  me  away  laden  with  books,  and  with 
counsels  which  I  then  thought,  and  now  think, 
the  most  valuable  and  quickening  which  I  ever 
received.  His  grand  point  was  this  : — '  That  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  rational  creature  to  devote 
whatever  talents  God  had  given  him  to  useful 
purposes — to  aim  at  the  largest  usefulness  of 
which  he  might  be  capable  :  and  that  so  far  as 
I  did  this,  and  abstained  from  rendering  the 
good  gifts  of  God  minlstrant  to  the  idle  vanities 
of  life,  so  far  might  I  expect  His  blessing  upon 
the  studious  pursuits  to  which  I  seemed  inclined, 
and  which  had  hitherto  done  me  much  honor.' 

"  With  much  good  taste  and  forbearance  he  re- 
frained from  urging  upon  my  notice  his  particu- 
lar views  of  usefulness;  but  left  me  to  apply  the 
general  principle  he  had  laid  down.  And  1  did 
apply  it.  AV'heu  the  reader  reflects  how  arduous 
the  task  was  to  bring  myself  into  a  condition  of 
self  usefulness,  he  will  not  wonder  that  the  hope 
of  usefulness  to  others  had  never  before  occurred 
to  me.  The  idea  seemed  too  mighty  for  me  ; 
and  I  could  not  at  first  grasp  it.  It  oppressed 
me,  by  seeming  to  lay  upon  me  the  burden  of 
duties  and  obligations  which  I  had  not  previous- 
ly contemplated;  and  yet  it  pleased  mo  to  trace 
in  the  niiiid  of  the  speaker,  that  I  was  not  in- 
evitably doomed  by  my  afiiiction  to  an  unprofita- 
ble and  useless  life,  but  had  become,  or  might 
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become,  subject  to  the  bigh  responsibilities  which 
his  -words  described.  For  many  years  these 
words  haunted  me  like  an  internal  voice,  and 
became  a  sort  of  conscience  to  me;  and  I  be- 
came happy  or  not,  in  proportion  as  I  supposed 
the  objects  which  engaged  my  solicitude  were  or 
were  not  involved  in  the  large  views  which  had 
been  placed  before  me.  I  owe  much  to  this.  It 
opened  my  mind  to  a  new  range  of  ideas  and 
iHfluences  ;  and  my  experience  aifords  no  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  wise  man's  saying, 
'  A  word  spoken  in  season,  how  good  it  is.'" 


APPRECIATION  OP  THE  PEACE  PARTY  ON  THE 
CONTINENT. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  literary 
columns  of  the  Paris  Journal  des  Dehats,  intro- 
duced by  a  few  lines  respecting  the  new  "  Histoire 
d'Angleterre,"  by  M.  Emile  de  Bonnechose. 
The  article  is  signed  by  M.  Prevost-Paradol : — 

"  England  has  just  caused  a  strange  surprise, 
not  to  Europe  only,  but  to  those  statesmen  who 
fancied  they  knew  her  best,  to  those  among  her 
great  citizens  who  thought  they  were  perfectly 
certain  to  lead  her.  For  the  first  time  perhaps 
in  her  history  she  has  allowed  a  great  war  to 
commence  and  continue,  a  re-arrangement  of  ter- 
ritory to  be  announced  and  accomplished,  not 
only  without  taking  part  in  it,  but  with  the  firm 
resolution  of  having  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She 
has  imposed  this  resolution  on  her  statesmen  ; 
she  has  watched  with  jealous  attention,  lest  they 
might  be  tempted  to  disobey  her;  she  has  for- 
bidden them  to  entertain  the  slightest  intention 
of  mixing  up  with  this  conflict  the  name  and 
arms  of  the  English  people;  and  so  well  has  she 
succeeded  in  this  difficult  design,  that  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  peace  re-established 
in  Europe,  without  England's  taking  any  greater 
part  in  it  than  Portugal  or  Denmark. 

Let  us  inquire  what  were  the  chief  causes* 
of  England's  taking  so  new  and  decided  an  at- 
titude in  the  great  crisis  we  have  just  passed 
through.  x\bove  all,  it  was  that  increasing  dis- 
gust of  war,  which,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
jj^^both  the  glory  and  the  weakness  of  civilized 
communities.  It  must  be  admitted  that  England 
never  manifested  greater  repugnance  to  war,  or 
greater  attachment  to  peace,  than  during  the 
first  month  of  this  year.  It  is  not  only — as  peo- 
ple are  too  fond  of  saying, — the  immense  de- 
velopment of  material  interests,  that  makes  na- 
tions, when  they  have  the  control  of  their  own 
5estiuies,  so  slow  to  have  recourse  to  arms  ;  it  is  a 
general  sentiment  of  humanity;  it  is  a  greater 
respect  for  human  life,  a  livelier  consciousness  of 
the  manifold  evils  brought  by  war,  and  of  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  those  who  let  loose 
such  a  scourge  upon  the  world  without  absolute 
necessity.  If  these  ideas  exercise  at  the  present 
day  a  great  influence  upon  the  continent  itself,  if 
the  most  warlike  nation  in  the  world  has  felt  their 


constraining  power,  what  action  must  they  not 
have  upon  England,  laden,  as  she  indeed  is,  with 
the  most  genial  blessings  of  modern  civilization, 
accustomed  more  and  more  to  internal  peace,  to 
labor,  order  and  liberty,  and  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  the  greatest  blessings  that  nations  can 
desire  ? 

Not  only  are  the  English  inclined  in  these 
days  to  consider  war  barbarous,  but  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  English  public,  deeply  imbued 
with  Christian  ideas,  regards  it  as  a  sin.  They 
hesitate  long,  they  weigh  all  the  circumstances, 
before  admitting  this  right  of  drawing  the  sword, 
which  a  short  time  back  gave  such  little  trouble 
to  the  conscience  of  nations  or  sovereigns.  This 
tolerably  numerous  portion  of  the  public  have 
come  by  degrees  to  apply  to  the  conduct  of  na- 
tions those  absolute  maxims  that  constitute  the 
ideal  of  the  Christian  life. — Herald  of  Peace. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want." — 
Psalm  23d,  verse  1st. 

Sweet  indeed  must  have  been  the  peace  per- 
vading the  mind  of  the  Psalmist,  when  giving 
utterance  to  this  language — "  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd." 

What  more  could  the  most  fervent  Christian 
desire — his  guard,  his  guide,  his  protector,  night 
and  day  ?  The  Lord  was  his  helper ;  he  did  not 
fear  what  man  could  do  unto  him.  "  I  shall  not 
want."  He  experienced  that  fulness  of  joy  im- 
parted by  the  sweet  presence  of  the  Saviour,  be- 
lieving with  humble  thankfulness,  that  no  good 
thing  would  be  withheld  from  those  that  love 
Him. 

Would  we  have  him  for  our  Shepherd  ?  would 
we  be  borne  in  his  dear  arms,  protected  by  his 
presence,  comforted  by  his  love  ? 

Lowly  let  us  bow  before  him;  humbly,  yet 
fervently,  seek  to  draw  very  near  to  him,  and  by 
his  blessed  aid  and  favor  lay  our  hearts,  with 
all  their  unhallowed  idols,  all  their  frailties,  all 
their  fears,  willingly  at  his  feet;  breathing  the 
language — "  Lord,  here  am  I ;  do  with  me  as 
thou  wilt." 

Many  conflicts  must  be  ours,  ere,  through 
mercy,  this  victory  can  be  won ;  many  shrink- 
ings  from  the  furnace  heat;  many  doubts,  many 
dark,  sad  hours,  when  our  own  coldness  and  in- 
difi'erence  cause  us  to  > tremble  lest  his  voice  be 
heard  no  more.  Yet  he  maketh  the  clouds  his 
chariot.  His  arm  is  not  shortened,  his  ear  has  not 
grown  heavy;  as  we  prayerfully  and  in  full  faith  en- 
deavor to  draw  nigh  unto  him,  he  will  draw  nigh 
unto  us ;  and  in  his  own  time,  as  we  are  stead- 
fast, wc  shall  be  favored  to  know  the  Lord  to  be 
our  Shepherd,  to  feel  that  we  shall  not  want. 

Upon  the  heart  of  the  aged  this  sweet  assur- 
ance will  fall  like  a  balm,  soothing  the  trials  of 
each  declining  year,  and  will  cause  an  evening 
song  of  joyful  praise  to  Him. 

And  the  yjjung,  who  are  favored  to  make  a 
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morning  sacrifice,  and  strengthened  to  hold  on 
their  way,  will  be  early  satisfied  with  the  mercy 
of  their  dear  Redeemer;  will  be  glad,  and  re- 
joice all  their  days. 

FKIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  20,  1859. 

African  Cotton. — The  efi'orts  of  Thomas 
Clegg,  and  others,  in  England,  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  Cotton  in  Africa,  by  the  Colonists 
and  the  native  population,  appear,  from  various 
accounts,  to  be  increasingly  successful.  In 
Liberia,  cotton  planting  has  become  an  object  of 
great  interest,  and  increased  attention  is  given  by 
the  Colonists  to  agriculture  generally.  It  has 
been  stated  that  within  the  last  six  months  more 
of  the  products  of  the  soil  have  been  exported  from 
Liberia  to  Europe  and  America,  than  during  the 
entire  forty  years  of  Liberia's  previous  history. 

We  learn  from  a  letter  placed  in  our  hands  by 
a  friend,  that  a  person  in  Boston  has  imported 
4000  lbs.  of  African  cotton,  and  is  now  manu- 
facturing it  into  goods  at  a  mill  under  his  own 
eharge.  It  is  hoped  that  the  articles  when  ready 
will  be  made  available  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  endeavor  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  slavery. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Liverpool,  it  was  stated 
that  African  cotton,  from  whatever  part  of  the  con- 
tinent it  comes,  will  sell  in  Liverpool  or  Man- 
chester for  two  pence  or  three  pence  a  pound 
more  than  the  East  India  product,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  quality  of  African  cotton  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  American. 

The  Cincinnati  Book  Association. — The 
attention  of  our  Western  readers  is  particularly 
asked  to  the  notice  of  this  Association,  announc- 
ing a  constant  supply  of  Friends'  books  at  Mur- 
ray Shipley  &  Co.'s  store,  No.  28  Pearl  street, 
Cincinnati,  and  that  books  will  be  offered  for  sale 
at  the  approaching  Yearly  Meetings  of  Ohio, 
Western  and  Indiana. 

A  correspondent  writing  among  the  "hills-of 
New  Hampshire,"  says  "  I  am  pleased  to  notice 
a  goodly  number  of  useful  books  published  by 
the  'Association  of  Friends'  in  Philadeljihia,  and 
offered  for  sale  at  prices  that  place  them  within 
the  reach  of  persons  of  limited  means.  If  such 
an  association  cannot  close  the  flood-gates  against 
the  light,  floating  'literature'  that  is  going  the 
rounds  and  making  its  way  into  almost  every  fam- 


ily,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tbat  it 
may  at  least  do  something  to  turn  the  current 
from  the  doors  of  some  of  the  families  of  Friends, 
and  place  before  the  young  a  more  wholeiome 
nutriment  for  the  immortal  mind." 


Robert  and  Sauah  Lindsey. — Intelligence 
has  recently  been  received  of  the  arrival  of  our 
beloved  friends,  Robert  and  Sarah  Lindsey,  in 
San  Francisco,  California.  They  reached  there 
on  the  15th  of  last  month,  after  a  passage  of  26 
days. 

On  board  the  steamers  the  concern  of  Robert 
Lindsey  to  have  meetings  for  Divine  worship  on 
First-day  with  the  steerage  passengers,  number- 
ing several  hundred,  was  cheerfully  acceded  by 
the  captains,  who  made  way  for  them.  The  two 
held  proved  relieving  to  his  mind,  and  at  the 
close  of  each,  books  and  tracts  were  distributed 
and  thankfully  received. 

On  the  first  day  after  their  arrival  in  San 
Francisco,  a  meeting  for  worship  was  held  at  the 
house  of  a  Friend,  for  those  who  are  or  have 
been  connected  with  our  Society.  It  proved  a 
very  satisfactory  opportunity,  and  our  beloved 
friends  were  cordially  welcomed  by  those  whom 
they  have  met  with. 


Correction. — In  the  first  line,  under  the 
editorial  head,  in  our  last  number,  for  years  read 
year. 

Married,  on  the  28tli  of  5th  mo.  last,  at  Friends' 
Meeting,  Sandy  Spring,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  Wm. 
B.  Price,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of 
James  and  Meribah  Farmer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Died,  on  the  8th  tilt.,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  after  a 
lingering  illness  of  six  months,  Laura,  daughter  of 
James  and  Meribah  Farmer,  in  the  16th  year  of  her 
age. 

She  gave  evidence  to  those  about  her  that  she  en- 
joyed that  peace  which  is  the  reward  of  a  virtuous 
and  innocent  life.  Thus  she  passed  from  earth, 
leaving  to  those  who  mourn  her  loss  here,  a  well- 
grounded  hope  that  she  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  eter- 
nal felicity. 

 ,  On  the  7th  of  6th  mo.  last,  Priscilla,  wife 

of  David  Butler,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  Cox,  aged 
49  years ;  an  esteemed  member  of  Honey  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Indiana. 

She  endured  a  protracted  and  painful  illness  for 
several  months,  witli  Christian  resignation,  evincing 
that  she  was  sustained  and  comforted  through  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  often  breaking  forth 
in  prayer  for  herself,  her  family,  and  friends  present. 
She  very  earnestly  entreated  her  beloved  children  to 
look  unto  Jesus  for  thek  salvation.  After  auuch  suf- 
fering she  calmly  passed  away,  leaving  her  bereaved 
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family  the  consoling  belief  that  she  has  exchanged 
the  trials  of  time  for  a  mansion  of  rest. 

Died,  On  the  12th  of  2d  mo.  last,  Anna,  wife  of  Elam 
Jessup,  in  the  35th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
Western-Plain  Monthly  Meeting,  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa. 

This  dear  Friend  appeared  to  have  witnessed  the 
remission  of  her  sins  through  Him  that  loved  us  ; 
and  she  had  for  some  years  manifested  a  lively  con- 
cern for  her  family  and  for  the  church,  that  the  will 
of  the  Lord  might  be  sought  after  and  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. Her  end  was  peaceful ;  for  she  gave  evidence 
that  she  was  both  ready  and  willing  to  depart. 


The  Book  Association  of  Peiends  in  Cincinnati  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge,  are 
regularly  supplied  with  most  of  the  standard  writings 
of  Friends,  and  a  considerable  assortment  of  careful- 
ly selected  books  suitable  for  family  and  First-day 
school  libraries,  which  they  offer  for  sale  at  Murray, 
Shipley  &  Co.'s  store,  No.  28  Pearl  street,  at  Eastern 
Publishers'  prices.  Catalogues  vrith  list  of  prices  will 
be  furnished  on  application  to  Dr.  David  Judkins,  No. 
301  Race  street.  Orders  from  the  country  will  be 
promptly  forwarded  as  directed.     Terms  Cash. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Cincinnati  Smo.  Ist  1859. — 3t.  Thomas  W.  Ladd. 

N.  B.  It  is  our  intention  to  offer  our  books  for  sale  at 
the  approaching  Yearly  Meetings,  Ohio,  Western  and 
Indiana,  and  we  hope  Friends  will  come  prepared  to 
embrace  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  supply  them- 
selves with  valuable  books  at  very  low  cost. 


Extract  of  a  letter  written  hy  Thomas  H.  Terrell 
to  Benjamin  Seeholim,  giving  some  account  of 
the  trials  and  exercises  of  Clarh  Moorman,  on 
the  subject  oj  Slaveri/. 

Dear  Friend  : — 

I  promised  to  give  thee  some  account  of  the 
trials  and  exercises  that  my  grandfather,  Clark 
Moorman,  of  Caroline  County,  Va.,  passed  through 
before  he  was  made  willing  to  set  his  slaves  free, 
as  he  used  often  to  relate.  It  was  about  the  time 
Friends  of  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting  thought 
proper  to  change  their  Discipline,  requiring 
Friends  to  liberate  their  slaves.  He  was  then  a 
young  married  man  with  three  small  children.  He 
had  commenced  the  world  poor,  and  by  his  in- 
dustry had  got  hold  of  considerable  means,  which 
he  had  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  slaves  for  the 
benefit  of  his  growing  family.  His  slaves  being 
the  principal  property  he  had,  to  liberate  them 
would  be  depriving  himself  and  family  of  nearly 
all  they  possessed,  so  he  concluded  he  could  not 
do  it,  but  would  suffer  himself  to  be  disowned 
before  he  would  liberate  them.  After  a  time, 
there  was  a  committee  appointed  by  his  Monthly 
Meeting  to  visit  him  and  labor  with  him,  if  possi- 
ble to  convince  his  mind  of  the  evil  and  incon- 
sistency of  slavery,  as  being  incompatible  with  the 
Christian  religion.  The  committee  visited  him 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  said,  for  more  than  a 
year,  without  eifecting  any  change  in  his  mind. 
Being  determined  to  hold  on  to  his  slaves, here- 
quested  Friends  to  disown  him,  and  not  trouble 
him  any  further  on  the  subject.  The  committee 
at  length  made  an  unfavorable  report  to  Cedar 


Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, stating  that  he  was  not  in  a  disposition  of 
mind  to  liberate  his  slaves.  The  meeting  being 
about  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  testi- 
mony against  him,  Catlet  Jones,  a  young  minister, 
rose  and  observed,  that  he  thought  there  might 
be  some  use  in  continuing  the  committee  a  month 
longer,  with  some  addition,  and  pay  him  another 
visit,  which  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  Catlet 
Jones  was  added  to  the  number.  This  information 
reaching  him,  he  felt  tried  with  it,  and  told  his 
wife,  "  If  Friends  came  when  he  was  out,  not  to 
call  him,  for  he  did  not  intend  to  see  them." 
Some  time  passed  befoi'e  the  Friends  visited  him  ; 
at  length  they  went;  he  was  in  the  field  ;  they 
took  their  seats  and  said  nothing.  Dinner  being 
ready,  he  was  called;  on  finding  Friends  there, 
"  Well,"  he  says  to  himself,  "  Friends  have  come 
again  to  try  me  on  the  old  subject  of  slavery,  and 
I  am  determined  to  give  them  as  good  as  they 
can  send.  1  wont  let  my  slaves  go;  they  are  the 
hard  earnings  of  my  youth,  and  may  as  well  be  my 
support  in  old  age."  The  Friends  met  him  plea- 
santly, inquiring  after  his  health,  &c.  After  dinner 
was  over,  Catlet  Jones  observed,  "  Clark,  we  have 
come  to  pay  thee  a  little  visit,  and  wish  to  have  a 
private  opportunity  with  thee,  if  thou  hast  no 
objection."  He  replied,  he  had  none  ;  so  they  sat 
down  together ;  and,  as  he  said,  with  his  mind 
braced  against  anything  they  might  offer.  They 
sat  in  silence  about  one  hour,  when  Catlet  Jones 
observed,  "  Friends,  I  reckon  we  had  as  well 
ride."  So  they  told  him  farewell,  without  saying 
one  word  on  the  subject  of  their  visit,  to  his  great 
surprise  and  mortification.  After  this  his  mind 
was  for  sometime  wholly  taken  up  with  the  visit 
Friends  had  made  him,  and  after  revolving  it  in 
his  own  mind,  he  concluded  that  they  surely  must 
have  had  a  clear  sense  of  the  state  of  his  mind, 
or  they  would  have  had  something  to  say  to  him. 
He  soon  after  became  deeply  exercised  on  the 
subject,  and  had  a  dream,  in  which  it  clearly  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  himself  and  some  Friends 
were  taken  up  to  Heaven  to  the  pearl  gate, 
which  was  opened  for  their  entrance  by  a  little 
black  boy,  and  while  his  friends  were  entering 
he  made  several  attempts  to  go  in,  but  the  little 
black  boy  always  presented  himself  right  in  the 
way,  so  that  Friends  entered,  and  the  gate  was 
shut,  and  he  was  left  on  the  outside.  Just  at 
that  time  he  awoke,  much  distressed,  and  told  his 
dream  to  his  wife,  and  said,  "  if  I  live  till  morn- 
ing, I  will  go  to  the  office  and  liberate  every  slave 
I  have :  I  am  determined  I  will  not  be  kept  out 
of  Heaven  by  a  little  black  boy  ;"  and  accordingly 
he  arose  early  and  went  to  the  office  and  liberated 
all  his  slaves,  and  then  called  on  his  friends  and 
told  them  what  he  had  done ;  and  many  times 
afterwards  said,  he  never  had  any  cause  to  regret 
the  act,  but  believed  it  had  been  a  blessing  to  him 
and  his  family  through  life ;  and  so  he  remained 
an  honest  Friend,  and  one  much  attached  to  the 
Society. 


/ 
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William  Ellis'  Visit  to  the  Capital  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  his  reception  hy  the  Queen. 

Having  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Antanana- 
rivo, the  capital  of  Bladagascar,  William  Ellis 
says  : — 

I  had  passed  a  restless  night,  feeling  far  from 
well,  and  not  expecting  to  be  summoned  to  the 
capital  at  an  early  hour,  had  told  my  attendant 
to  prepare  breakfast  by  nine  o'clock.  Soon 
after  eight,  however,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
of  August,  1856,  Izaro  came  into  my  room  to 
announce  that  -three  officers  on  horseback  had 
arrived  to  conduct  me  to  the  capital.  T  sent 
him  back  to  ask  them  to  wait  a  short  time  ;  a 
request  with  which  they  politely  complied,  beg- 
ging me,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  put  myself  to 
any  inconvenience.  They  also  sent  a  message  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  orders  to  conduct  me  to 
the  house  appointed  for  my  residence,  where  I 
was  to  rest  myself,  and  the  queen  would  let  me 
know  when  she  would  see  me. 

To  enable  me  to  face  the  keen  sharp  morning 
air,  I  put  on  extra  woollen  clothing ;  and,  as 
soon  as  I  was  dressed,  the  officers  were  invited 
to  come  in.  Three  intelligent-looking  young 
men,  dressed  in  European  style,  entered,  and, 
addressing  me  in  tolerable  English,  said  they 
had  been  sent  by  the  queen  to  bid  me  welcome 
to  Madagascar,  and  to  conduct  me  into  the  capi- 
tal. I  thanked  them,  and  told  them  I  was  glad 
to  hear  them  speak  English  so  well.  They  said 
they  knew  a  little,  hut  very  much  wished  to  learn 
more. 

Leaving  the  house,  these  officers  conducted  me 
'down  the  steep  hill  on  which  it  was  situated ; 
and,  on  reaching  the  level  ground  below,  I  found 
two  palanquins,  each  resembling  an  arm-chair 
with  poles  attached  to  the  sides.  A  purple 
cloak,  lined  with  velvet,  was  hung  over  the  back 
of  one  which  had  been  sent  by  the  prince ;  the 
other  had  been  sent  by  a  friend.  The  officers 
directed  me  to  the  former;  and,  as  soon  as  I  was 
seated,  they  mounted  their  horses,  and,  accom- 
panied by  their  own  attendants,  led  the  way. 
My  own  empty  palanquin  and  packages  following 
in  the  rear  made  quite  a  long  procession.  Among 
the  companions  of  my  journey  was  an  officer  at- 
tended by  a  slave  carrying,  in  a  neatly-made 
wicker  cage,  a  pair  of  perfectly  white  guinea-fowls, 
as  a  great  rarity,  and  a  present  from  the  chief  of 
a  distant  province  to  the  prince. 

The  morning  was  fine,  and  we  had  several 
good  views  of  the  "  city  of  a  thousand  towns," 
for  such  is  the  import  of  the  name  of  the  capital 
of  IMadagascar,  as  we  approached  from  the  east. 
Antananarivo  stands  on  a  long  oval-shaped  hill, 
a  mile  and  a  half  or  more  in  length,  rising  four 
or  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  surrounding- 
country,  and  being  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Near  the  centre,  and  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  hill^  or,  as  the  natives  ex- 
press it,  on  the  tampombohitra  (crown  of  the 
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town),  stands  the  palace,  the  largest  and  loftiest 
building  in  the  place.  It  is  about  sixty  feet 
high;  the  walls  are  surrounded  by  double  ve- 
randas one  above  the  other;  theroof  is  lofty  and 
steep,  with  attic  windows  at  three  different  eleva- 
tions. On  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  house 
there  is  a  large  gilt  figure  of  an  eagle  wilh  out- 
spread wings.  Adjoining  the  northeast  angle  of 
the  queen's  house  is  the  residence  of  the  prince- 
royal,  her  son.  It  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
queen,  but  in  other  respects  resembling  it,  and 
also  surmounted  by  a  golden  eagle. 

Stretching  along  to  the  north  and  the  south  of 
these  royal  residences,  and  forming  with  them  a 
line  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  are  the  dwellings 
of  other  members  of  the  queen's  family  and  the 
chief  officers  of  the  government,  built  after  the 
same  form  as  that  of  the  sovereign,  and  con- 
spicuous above  all  other  buildings  in  the  capital. 
Below  these  are  the  houses  of  the  other  inhabit- 
ants, constructed  almost  entirely  of  wood,  with 
lofty  narrow  roofs  thatched  with  rushes  or  grass, 
and  ornamented  at  the  ends  with  the  long  rafters 
projecting  above  the  gables.  The  houses  along 
the  side  of  the  hill  are  built  on  artificially  levelled 
terraces,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  wide.  The 
sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  especially  the 
northern  part,  are  covered  with  houses ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  ground  has  prevented  any  order  or 
regularity  in  their  arrangement.  They  are  each 
often  surrounded  by  a  low  mud  or  stone  wall, 
forming  a  sort  of  court-yard  to  the  houses  within 
the  inclosure.  The  lower  part  of  the  hill  is 
composed  of  naked  bioken  rocks  of  granite  min- 
gled with  clay,  and  appears  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  green  grass  or  rice-fields  and  water- 
courses of  the  valley  below.  The  uniform  shape 
of  the  houses,  the  plain,  uncolored  wood  of  their 
walls,  and  the  dark  brown  thatch,  gave  a  some- 
what sombre  aspect  to  the  whole  capital,  which 
might  easily  have  been  prevented  by  coloring 
the  walls  with  pink  or  yellow,  as  had  been  done 
with  good  effect  in  some  of  the  houses  of  the 
adjacent  country.  A  few  trees,  apparently  a 
species  of  fig-tree,  were  visible  here  and  there 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  city ;  and,  though  pale 
and  yellow  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  or  the 
dust,  served  to  relieve,  in  a  slight  degree,  the 
sameness  which  prevailed.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  drawback,  it  was  not  possible  to  gaze  on  the 
city  before  me,  the  scene  of  so  many  heart-stir- 
ring and  soul-moving  events,  without  deep  feeling, 
more  especially  when,  just  before  crossing  a  small 
stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  we  passed  near 
a  hirge  pile  of  granite,  which,  I  was  told,  was  a 
place  of  execution. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  first  houses, 
and  still  continued  to  ascend  by  a  wide  but 
rugged  and  uneven  road,  often  for  some  distance 
over  the  naked  rocks,  until  we  reached  an  open 
stone  gateway  near  one  of  the  palaces,  outside  of 
which  there  appeared  to  be  a  guard  of  about  a 
dozen  soldiers,  who  presented  arms  to  the  officers 
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as  we  passed.  We  continued  ascending  until  we 
reached  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  then  descend- 
ed toward  the  west.  I  noticed  numbers  of  the 
natives  standing  within  the  inclosure  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  and  gazing  with  apparent  pleasure 
as  we  passed.  The  way  now  became  exceeding- 
ly intricate;  and,  after  proceeding  for  some  dis- 
tance over  a  path  along  the  top  of  a  wall  built 
up  from  below  from  a  depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet,  we  at  length  entered  a  spacious  court-yard, 
inclosing  three  neat,  well-built  houses,  each  two 
stories  high. 

On  reaching  the  most  northern  dwelling,  my 
palanquin  was  set  down.  The  officers,  who  had 
left  their  horses  on  reaching  the  most  intricate 
part  of  the  way,  came  to  me,  and  one  of  them, 
taking  me  by  the  hand  and  leading  me  into  the 
building,  told  me  that  was  the  house  the  queen 
had  appointed  for  my  residence,  and  then  very 
cordially  bade  me  welcome.  The  lower  story  of 
the  house  contained  two  rooms.  The  room  into 
which  I  was  ushered  was  large  and  high,  about 
fourteen  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling;  the 
floor  and  the  walls  were  neatly  covered  with 
matting.  The  inner  room  was  somewhat  smaller, 
the  floor  and  walls  being  also  covered  with  clean 
matting.  At  the  western  end  was  a  window, 
screened  by  a  white  muslin  curtain  or  blind.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room  a  neat  four-post 
bed  stood,  on  which  mats  were  spread,  and  which 
was  encircled  with  white  muslin  curtains.  On 
one  side  of  the  room  was  a  table  covered  with  a 
cloth,  upon  which  were  arranged  tumblers,  wine- 
glasses, and  a  neat  water- jug,  and  above  these 
hung  a  looking-glass.  An  arm-chair  stood  in 
front  of  the  table,  and  four  other  chairs  were 
placed  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  room. 

Such  was  the  inviting  and  welcome  accommo- 
dation provided  for  my  personal  comfort  during 
the  period  of  my  visit.  The  upper  story  of  my 
residence  was  for  the  use  of  my  attendants,  with 
a  separate  house  in  the  court-yard  for  a  kitchen. 
The  next  house  was  for  my  packages,  and  the 
third  house  was  occupied  by  a  native  Hova 
family;  but  I  was  afterward  informed  that,  if  I 
required  it,  that  also  should  be  at  my  service. 
Having  seen  me  installed  in  my  domicile,  the 
officers  retired,  stating  that  they  were  going  to 
inform  the  queen  of  my  arrival.  I  assured  them 
of  my  deep  sense  of  their  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion, and  begged  them  to  thank  the  queen  for 
her  kindness  in  sending  them,  and  fo^  the  ac- 
commodation so  kindly  provided  for  me. 

As  I  sat  in  my  nice,  clean,  comfortable-look- 
ing room,  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty 
almost  overwhelmed  me,  when  I  looked  back 
upon  the  difficulties  that  had  opposed  my  progress 
— the  merciful  manner  in  which  my  health  had 
been  preserved  through  the  fever  districts,  and 
I  had  been  brought  without  accident,  and  with 
much  enjoyment,  to  the  end  of  my  journey. 
During  the  afternoon,  many  persons  gathered  in 
the  court-yard,  and  I  had  a  succession  of  visitors 


in  the  house.  Friends  seemed  as  if  they  could 
not  keep  away,  and  came  with  anxious  and  yet 
joyous  look,  just  to  offer  a  brief,  though  fervent 
welcome,  and  then  depart. 

In  the  evening  three  visitors  came,  with  whom 
I  had  an  earnest,  interesting,  and  to  me,  instruc- 
tive conversation;  in  the  course  of  which  I 
gathered  much  important  information.  Respect- 
ing the  prince  royal,  I  learned  that  he  is  esteem- 
ed by  all  classes,  even  by  those  who  may  be 
politically  opposed  to  him,  as  intelligent,  straight- 
forward, and  sincere;  that  the  people  in  general 
are  fond  of  him  on  account  of  his  frank  and 
humane  disposition;  that  the  queen  is  greatly 
attached  to  him,  and  has  publicly  declared  that 
he  is  to  succeed  her  as  sovereign,  and  that  if  his 
life  be  spared,  no  doubt  is  entertained'  of  his 
succeeding  to  the  throne.  I  learned,  also,  that 
the  people  had  of  late  been  much  excited  and 
unsettled  by  reports  of  an  intended  invasion  of 
the  French.  After  these  friends  left  me,  others 
who  had  been  waiting  entered,  with  whom  I 
spent  some  time  very  pleasantly ;  but,  perceiving 
that  I  was  fatigued,  they  did  not  remain  long. 

On  the  following  morning,  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  difference  between  the  climate  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country  and  this,  which  was 
really  delightful.  The  mornings  and  evenings 
were  here  agreeably  cool,  the  thermometer  on 
this  occasion  standing  56°  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing- 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  received  in- 
formation that  the  prince  royal  would  favor  me 
with  a  visit ;  and  in  the  evening,  punctually  at 
the  time  fixed,  he  came,  accompanied  by_  a 
friend.  Considerins;  his  age,  then  twenty-six, 
his  appearance  struck  me  as  juvenile  but  ex- 
tremely prepossessing,  frank  and  open  in  his 
bearing,  and  easy  in  his  manners.  He  is  short 
in  stature,  but  well  proportioned,  with  broad 
shoulders  and  ample  chest.  His  head  is  small, 
his  hair  jet  black  and  somewhat  curling;  his 
forehead  slightly  retreating  and  round ;  his  eyes 
small,  but  clear  and  penetrating;  his  features 
somewhat  European  in  cast  and  form ;  his  lips 
full,  the  upper  covered  with  a  moustache,  the 
lower  projecting  from  the  overcrowding  of  his 
teeth ;  his  nose  aquiline,  and  his  chin  slightly 
projecting.  He  wore  a  black  dress-coat  and 
pantaloons,  gold-embroidered  velvet  waist-coat, 
and  white  cravat. 

Without  formality  or  reserve,  the  prince 
evinced  no  want  of  self-respect.  He  very  cor- 
dially welcomed  me  to  the  country,  and  in  a 
short  time  we  all  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  ease. 
He  asked  after  my  home  and  family  ;  and  was 
much  pleased  with  a  picture  of  my  house,  and 
with  portraits  of  some  members  of  my  family, 
which  he  said  the  princess,  his  wife,  would  like 
to  see.  I  told  him  I  had  a  small  present  which 
my  wife  herself  had  worked,  and  which  I  had 
thought  of  offering  to  the  quetn  or  some  mem- 
ber of  her  family.    He  said  the  princess,  his 
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wife,  would,  he  was  sure,  be  much  pleased  with 
it.  He  spoke  freely  of  the  accounts  he  had  heard 
of  England,  and  of  his  esteem  for  the  English  ; 
of  his  high  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish on  several  occasions  which  had  been  reported 
to  him;  of  the  character  of  their  laws,  especially 
in  relation  to  human  life,  which,  he  said,  they  ap- 
peared to  regard  as  a  most  sacred  thing,  not  to 
be  carelessly  or  recklessly  destroyed. 

We  conversed  a  long  time  on  a  number  of 
subjects  not  connected  with  religion,  in  some  of 
wtich  the  prince  was  deeply  interested,  and,  be- 
coming greatly  excited,  spoke  with  a  degree  of 
earnestness  and  animation  which,  considering 
the  quietness  of  his  manner  during  the  early 
part  of  our  interview,  I  had  scarcely  expected. 
At  length  the  prince,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
took  his  leave,  assuring  me  of  the  gratitude 
which  he  felt  for  my  visit  to  this  country,  and 
the  extreme  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  our 
conversation. 

On  the  following  morning,  one  of  my  bearers 
having  informed  me  that  they  wished  to 
return,  I  directed  them  to  come  to  me  all  to- 
gether; and  then,  reading  over  their  names,  I 
paid  each  man  the  stipulated  amount,  expressing 
my  gratitude  for  the  attention  and  care  they  bad 
manifested  during  the  journey.  They  were  quite 
delighted  with  the  sum  they  received,  and  said 
if,  when  I  wanted  to  return,  I  would  send  them 
word,  they  would  come  up  from  Tamatave,  to 
carry  me  down  to  the  coast. 

(To  be  continueJ.) 


EREE  COLORED  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says  : 

"Our  free  colored  population  form  a  distinct 
class  from  those  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
Far  from  being  antipathetic  to  the  whites, 
they  have  followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  pro- 
gressed with  them,  with  a  commendable  spirit  of 
emulation,  in  the  various  branches  of  industry 
most  adapted  to  their  sphere.  Some  of  our  best 
mechanics  and  artisans  are  to  be  found  among 
the  free  colored  men.  1  hey  form  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  regular,  settled  masons,  brick-layers, 
builders,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  etc.,  whose  sud- 
den emigration  from  this  community  would  cer- 
tainly be  attended  with  some  degree  of  annoy- 
ance; while  we  count  among  them  in  no  small 
numbers,  excellent  musicians,  jewellers,  gold- 
smiths, tradesmen  and  merchants.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  free  colored  people  of  Louisiana,  and  es- 
pecially of  New  Orleans,  the  '  Creole  colored 
people,'  as  they  style  themselves,  are  a  sober,  in- 
dustrious and  moral  class,  far  advanced  in  edu- 
cation and  civilization." 

Why,  we  should  like  to  ask,  do  the  free  color- 
ed population  of  Jjouisiana,  form  a  distinct  class 
from  those  elsewhere  in  the  United  States? 
There  is,  we  believe,  no  other  reason,  except  that 
the  laws,  and  still  more  the  customs  of  Louisiana, 


so  long  as  the  French  creole  population  formed 
the  ruling  class  in  that  State,  were  much  less  pro- 
scriptive  toward  the  free  colored  people  than  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  other  States.  If  the  free 
colored  people  of  Louisiana  are  less  'antipathetic' 
to  the  whites  than  the  same  class  in  the  other 
States,  it  is  because  the  whites  began  by  being 
less  'antipathetic'  toward  them.  If  in  other 
States  they  have  not  followed  so  successfully  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  whites,  it  has  not  been  so 
much  from  the  want  of  emulation  as  from  their 
having  been  confined  mostly  to  a  few  menial  oc- 
cupations, and  to  their  exclusion,  if  not  by  law,  at 
least  by  custom  an  d  usage,  from  most  of  the  call- 
ings which  they  follow  so  successfully  in  New 
Orleans. — New  York  Tribune. 


ANOTHER  DOSE  OF  PHTSIC. 
(Concluded  from  page  781.) 

It  is  from  beyond  the  seas  that  the  richest 
stores  of  the  vegetable  materia  medica  are  de- 
rived. Opium,  Peruvian  bark,  jalap,  scammony, 
colocynth,  and  ipecacuanaha  belong  to  the  list 
of  highest  medicinal  agencies.  Opium  is  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  white  poppy  (^Papaver 
Somnifermii),  a  vegetable  which,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  thrive  perfectly  well  in  this  climate,  does 
not,  except  under  the  influence  of  a  warmer  sun 
than  ours,  produce  opium  of  good  quality.  Like 
monkshood,  deadly  nightshade,  and  other  medic- 
inal vegetables  which  I  have  mentioned,  the 
active  principles  of  opium  are  alkaline  in  charac- 
ter. 'The  chief  alkali  possessed  by  opimn,  and 
in  comparison  with  which  all  others  are  unim- 
portant, is  morphia — a  material  which  is  now 
extracted  and  administered  separately,  instead 
of  the  original  opium.  The  well-known  fluid, 
laudanum,  is  formed  by  exhausting  the  soluble 
parts  of  opium  with  spirits  of  wine.  The  best 
opium  of  English  commerce  is  brought  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  known  by  the  appellation  of"  Tur- 
key opium;"  besides  which  there  are  Egyptian, 
Persian,  and  East  Indian  opium.  Nearly  all  the 
latter,  however,  is  sent  to  China. 

Few  medicinal  agents  of  vegetable  growth  are 
equal  in  importance  to  cinchona,  or  Peruvian 
bark,  originally  called  Jesuits'  bark,  on  account 
of  its  having  been  introduced  to  Europe  by  cer- 
tain Jesuit  missionaries.  Count  Cinchon  was 
amongst  the  earliest  of  its  European  patrons, 
whence  originated  the  term,  "  Cinchona  bark." 
Like  opium,  cinchona  bark  depends  for  its  effica- 
cy on  the  presence  of  numerous  alkaline  bodies, 
of  which  that  termed  quinine,  quinina,  quina, 
and  sometimes  china,  is  the  chief.  Quina  is  now 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
agents  of  the  materia  medica.  It  is  never  given 
in  the  condition  of  .simple  quina,  owing  to  its 
insolubility  in  that  form.  It  is  always  adminis- 
tered in  combination  with  an  acid,  generally 
sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol),  constituting  the 
beautiful  feathery  crystals  known  as  sulphate  of 
quina.    Cinchona  trees  and  coff'ee  plants  belong 
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to  the  same  botanical  family — the  natural  order 
Caffiacese — whence  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  obligations  we  are  under  to  that  department 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Though  cinchona 
bark,  and  its  active  principle  quina,  do  not  pos- 
sess a  sufficient  amount  of  energy  to  Warrant 
their  being  numbered  with  poisons,  few  vege- 
tables now  used  in  medicine  had  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  so  much  opposition,  before  its  virtues  were 
finally  conceded.  Much  of  the  prejudice  against 
it  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  its  introduction 
to  Europe  through  the  Jesuits.  Quina  has  now 
been  discovered  about  thirty-seven  years;  and 
every  person  is  convinced  that  the  efiicacy  of  cin- 
chona bark  is  due  to  its  presence.  It  was  other- 
wise once;  and  here  may  be  mentioned  a  curious 
instance  of  evidence  wrongly  used.  Practically, 
it  so  happens  that  when  ini'usion  of  oak  bark  is 
poured  into  infusion  of  cinchona  bark,  a  white 
clotty  mass  falls.  A  result,  similar  in  appearance, 
takes  place  when  infusion  of  oak  bark  is  poured 
into  a  solution  of  glue  or  isinglass  (gelatine). 
Led  away  by  false  analogies,  the  conclusion  was 
once  arrived  at,  that  gelatine  was  the  active 
principle  of  cinchona  bark,  and  gelatine  was  actu- 
ally substituted  for  it  in  the  treatment  of  ague. 
The  most  curious  fact  in  relation  to  this  circum- 
stance has  to  be  told  :  gelatine  was  not  only  ex- 
tensively tried,  but  was  said  to  have  been  efiicient. 
So  far  may  people  be  led  away,  when  their  judg- 
ment is  warped  by  preconceived  opinions. 

Ipecacuanha,  jalap,  and  scammony  are  all  three 
obtained  from  convolvulus  plants.  The  two  for- 
mer consist  of  the  roots  themselves  without  prepa- 
ration ;  the  latter  is  the  thickened  exudation  of 
the  plant  from  an  incision  effected  near  the  root. 
Jalap  and  ipecacuanha  are  both  American  vege- 
tables; scammony  is  Asiatic.  Amongst  the  most 
interesting  subjects  of  botanical  consideration  is 
the  similarity  of  medicinal  properties  which  ex- 
tends through  a  family  of  plants  botanically 
related.  Three  members  of  the  convolvulaceae 
we  have  already  seen  to  yield  three  of  our  most 
important  medicinal  agents.  Greneralizing  on  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  family  convolvulacece, 
we  may  say  that  they  are  all  characterized  by  pur- 
gative and  emetic  qualities.  So  true  is  this  re- 
mark, that  even  the  common  white  convolvulus, 
which  springs  up  as  a  weed  in  England,  and 
which  an  Englishman  relentlessly  destroys,  yields 
a  white  milky  juice  when  cut  into,  and  the  juice 
being  allowed  to  thicken,  forms  a  substance  not 
unlike  scammony  in  general  medical  qualities. 

Rhubarb  is  an  important  medicinal  agent  of 
the  vegetable  materia  medica.  That  known  in 
commerce  as  Turkey  rhubarb  is  the  best,  though 
it  neither  grows  in  Turkey  nor  comes  to  us 
through  Turkey.  Strangely  enough,  botanists 
are  not  even  now  cognizant  of  the  exact  plant 
which  yields  the  so-called  Turkey  rhubarb.  All 
that  we  know  respecting  the  plant  is,  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  natural  order  Foli/gonacese,  the  same 
natural  family  which  comprehends  the  dock,  that 


it  grows  somewhere  in  Thibet,  near  to  the  con- 
fines of  China,  and  that  the  best  specimens  come 
to  us  overland  through  Russia.  Rhubarb  is  a 
very  useful  though  not  an  heroic  medicine.  The 
physician  does  not  usually  seek  its  aid  in  com- 
bating any  grave  disease,  but  resorts  to  it  for  the 
cure  of  mild  and  chronic  maladies.  Few  me- 
dicinal bodies  of  any  power  at  all,  admit  of  being 
less  abused  than  rhubarb;  hence  it  has  become 
a  safe  and  favorite  domestic  medicine,  I  dare 
say  I  shall  now  frighten  some  mammas  when  I 
af&rm  that  every  competent  dose  of  rhubarb 
holds  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid — quite 
enough  to  poison  any  person  swallowing  the  dose 
were  it  not  for  the  following  circumstance : 
Rhubarb  holds  oxalic  acid  as  a  natural  constitu- 
ent; true,  but  the  oxalic  acid  is  rendered  insol- 
uble by  combination  with  lime,  and  it  is  a  rule 
without  one  exception  that  all  absolutely  insolu- 
ble bodies  are  totally  inert. 

Another  vegetable  substance  which  the  medi- 
cal practitioner  could  not  do  well  without  is  colo- 
cynth,  or  bitter  apple ;  not  that  it  has  any  claim 
to  be  called  an  apple,  further  than  possessing  the 
general  rounded  contour  of  that  fruit.  Colocynth, 
like  elaterium,  is  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  cucurbi- 
taceous  or  gourd  tribe,  many  of  which  have  a 
tendency  to  secrete  a  bitter  purgative  juice; 
even  the  edible  cucumber  is  apt  to  be  bitter  at 
times.  Senna  comes  to  us  from  Egypt  and  the 
Bast  Indies ;  squill  is  the  bulb  of  the  scilla  mari- 
tima,  one  of  the  lily  tribe  growing  in  sandy 
places  on  either  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Do 
not  associate  sweet  odor  as  of  necessity  belong- 
ing to  the  lilies,  for  onions,  and  garhc,  and  shalot 
are,  botanically  speaking,  lilies  too  :  neither  is  it 
permitted  you  to  believe  that  lilies  are  necessarily 
little  retiring  plants  bearing  lowly  flowers.  Per- 
haps the  most  gigantic  tree  in  the  whole  world  is 
a  lily — the  great  dragon-tree  of  Orotava,  in  the 
Isle  of  Teneriffe.  A  physician  would  probably 
concede  that  I  have  nearly  exhausted,  in  the  pre- 
ceding description,  the  heroic  medicinal  plants: 
were  I  to  set  about  an  enumeration  of  the  mere 
outsiders  there  would  result  far  too  long  a  tale. 
Palms,  olives,  palma  christi,  and  croton  tiglium 
yield  us  oil.  The  palm  tribe  also  furnishes  much 
of  the  catechu  of  commerce.  Several  species  of 
the  acacia  tribe  yield  gum  acacia,  usually  termed 
gum  arable,  though  no  variety  of  it  conies  from 
Arabia.  Switzerland  furnishes  us  with  that 
agreeable  tonic,  bitter  gentian ;  South  America 
with  cascarilla  bark ;  Iceland  with  the  gelatinous 
lichen  to  which  we  give  the  name  Iceland  moss. 
The  Dutch  East  Indian  islands  almost  exclusively 
furnish  the  spices,  all  dependent  for  pungency 
on  the  presence  of  sweet-smelling  volatile  oils. 
Most  of  the  delicate  perfumes — agents  which 
take  an  intermediate  position  between  medicine 
and  perfumery — come  from  the  south  of  France. 
Nevertheless,  patchouli  is  Asiatic,  and  vanilla 
Central  American;  and  oil  of  lavender,  extracted 
from  British  plants,  is  superior  to  any  other. 
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All  the  substances  alreac'ji  treated  of,  whether 
derived  from  vegetables  or  animals,  are  distin- 
guished by  one  general  characteristic — they  can- 
not be,  or  rather  none  of  them  have  hitherto  been, 
made  by  chemical  processes.  The  only  source  for 
obtaining  them  has  hitherto  been  the  animals  and 
vegetables  which  secrete  them  natuia'ly.  Chem- 
ists do  not  despair  of  making  some  of  these  things 
hereafter;  that  aspiration  being  apparently  war- 
ranted by  much  that  chemists  have  accomplished 
within  late  years.  The  first  triumph  of  chemistry 
in  this  direction  was  the  artificial  manufacture  of 
the  odorous  principle  of  meixdow-svfeet  (^SjJi'raa 
almaria),  and  it  has  been  subsequently  followed 
by  many  others.  Valerian  root,  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  has  a  strong  odor,  referable 
ultimately  to  valerianic  acid :  that  acid  is  now 
extensively  made  without  employing  one  particle 
of  the  valerian  root.  The  busy  little  insect,  the 
ant,  is  known  to  inflict  painful  bites  on  the  human 
skin,  the  pain  of  which  depends  upon  the  injec- 
tion of  a  peculiar  acid,  something  like  vinegar, 
and  known  as  formic  acid.  Ants  secrete  this 
formic  acid,  and  chemists  are  able  to  extract  it 
from  them;  but  no  chemist  would  now  take  the 
trouble;  he  can  prepare  formic  acid  much  more 
readily  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  with 
manganese  and  starch.  Rhubarb,  as  we  have 
seen,  contains  oxalic  acid  readily  formed:  so  does 
the  vegetable  called  "sorrell,"  and  so  do  many 
other  vegetables;  but  it  would  go  hard  with 
calico  printers,  who  use  oxalic  acid  extensively, 
if  it  could  not  be  got  more  readily  and  more  plen- 
tifully than  from  these  sources.  Practically, 
oxalic  acid  is  made  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  aqua- 
fortis and  treacle.  Apple  pips  contain  prussic 
acid,  so  do  bitter  almonds,  and  also  laurel  leaves 
and  peach  kernels;  but  the  chemist  gets  his, 
prussic  acid  out 'of  the  dust-heap — out  of  bones 
and  hoofs,  old  woollen  rags,  discarded  boots, 
gloves,  and  meat  fragments.  Everybody  almost 
has  long  since  been  made  aware  that  the  odorous 
matter  of  pine-apples,  apples,  jargonelle  pears, 
and  certain  other  fruits,  can  be  made  artificially ; 
not  something  like  the  things,  but  the  very  things 
themselves;  and  curiously  enough,  the  chemist, 
strange  fellow  that  he  is!  makes  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  of  these  out  of  rancid  butter  ! 

The  remaining  medicines  which  my  space  per- 
mits me  to  touch  upon,  are  known  as  chemicals; 
they  all  can  be  and  are  prepared  by  chemical  pro- 
cesses, thereby  distinguishing  tliemfrom  the  pre- 
ceding, which  are  sometimes  known  as  gal 'uicals. 
Oil  of  vitriol  is  made  by  efiecting  the  combination 
of  brimstone  and  oxygen,  one  of  the  gases  we 
breathe;  aquafortis  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  spirit  <  f  f-alt  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine.  Iodine  is  got  from  sea- weeds,  bromine 
from  sea  water ;  calomel  is  a  preparation  of  mer- 
cury, which  metal  presents  numerous  other  con- 
tributions to  the  niat'^ria  medica  stores.  Anti- 
mony is  chiefly  valuable  for  yielding  tartar  emetic; 
and  arsenic,  tliough  dangerous,  is  not  to  be  des- 


pised.  Gold  yields  several  good  medical  agents, 
which  are  rarely  used ;  gilded  pills  are  not  un- 
usual, though  tlie  metal  has  no  real  service  here. 
Silver  is  a  metal  of  terrible  energy:  combined 
with  ox^'gen  and  aquafortis,  it  yields  the  lapis 
infernalis,or  lunar  caustic — a  material  which  the 
surgeon  could  not  dispense  with,  and  which  the 
doctor  would  be  glad  to  use  if  it  had  not  the  dis- 
agreeable trick  of  turning  his  patients  perma- 
nently blue.  Iron,  too,  contributes  to  the  stores 
of  mineral  materia  medica ;  so  do  copper,  bismuth, 
barium,  calcium,  and  our  old  friend  aluminium, 
without  whose  cc-operation  the  doctor  would 
have  no  alum.  Chemists  do  not  go  to  Epsom 
water  for  their  Epsom  salts,  far  less  to  the  city  of 
Magnesia;  they  make  it  now  by  the  ton  from  a 
kind  of  limestone.  Chalk  enough  might  be  ob- 
tained, you  would  think,  out  of  the  Dover  cliffs  ; 
but  doctors  are  fastidious  in  the  matter  of  chalk, 
and  prefer  that  which  has  been  made  artificially. 
Alcoliol  is  procured  from  the  distillation  of  such 
fermented  vegetable  liquors  as  originally  held 
sugar;  so  is  vinegar  occasionally  :  much  vinegar, 
however,  is  made  out  of  hard  billets  of  wood; 
and  sugar  could  be  made  from  sawdust,  if  people 
desired,  or  from  old  linen  and  cotton  rags,  if 
people  could  not  turn  them  to  better  account  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  But  I  wish  some  en- 
terprising manufacturer  would  only  remove  from 
paper  mills  every  scrap  of  cotton  rags.  The  Jatter 
would  make  decent  sugar  of  a  certain  kind;  but 
it  makes  abominable  paper.  The  man  who  turned 
out  the  paper  on  which  I  now  write  had  a  decided 
predilection  for  cotton,  and  he  attempts  to  deceive 
me  by  mixing  plaster  of  Paris  with  the  cotton 
pulp.  Pota^h  and  soda,  in  various  states  of  com- 
bination, are  valuable  to  the  doctor:  need  I  say 
they  are  related  to  the  metals  potascium  and  so- 
dium ?  Need  I  say,  too,  that  potash  is  almost 
exclusively  made fromiAOod  ashes,  and  soda  from 
common  salt?  Hartshorn  (ammonia)  was  orig- 
nally  made  from  the  horn  of  the  hart,  but  it  is 
long  since  any  antlered  monarch  df  the  woods  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  hartshorn  maker.  Am- 
monia is  now  made  from  old  horus,  bones,  woollen 
rags,  animal  matters,  in  point  of  fact  the  same 
materials  which,  by  another  treatment,  furni.-<!i 
prussic  acid.  Large  qualities  of  both  ammonia 
and  prussic  acid,  however,  are  now  made  from 
the  refuse  of  gas  works.  Think  of  this,  ye  deli- 
cate ladies. — Leisure  Hour. 


.    VEGETABLE  INSECTS. 

Some  months  ago  there  appeared  an  article  in 
several  of  our  newspapers  under  the  title  of 
"  Vegetable  Insects,"  in  which  it  is  stated  on 
good  authority  that  there  is  found  in  Australia 
a  caterpillar  which  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
plant. 

On  closely  examining  the  phenomena,  it  is 
found  that  the  caterpillars  of  a  certain  tlawk- 
moth  in  that  country  dwell  and  feed  upon  the 
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leaves  of  a  certain  tree,  and  that  when  descend- 
ing to  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
their  cocoons,  there  actually  grows  out  of  the 
body  of  almost  every  one  of  them  a  vegetating 
plant,  after  which  the  caterpillar  becomes  dry 
and  hard,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  cork. 
Now  I  suppose  this  singular  phenomenon  may  be 
strictly  true;  and,  in  order  to  its  explanation,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  that  fungi,  mushrooms,  and 
other  vegetable  productions  of  this  tribe  have 
extremely  fine,  small  seeds,  which  are  dispersed 
in  the  air  by  the  most  subtle  zephyrs,  and  which 
will  germinate  on  every  vegetable  and  animal 
body  upon  which  they  may  lodge,  provided  they 
find  there  sufficient  moisture  for  vegetation.  If 
they  fall  upon  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  as  is 
probably  the  case,  they  will  germinate  upon  it, 
take  root  in  it,  and  of  course,  in  developing,  will 
gradually  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  animal,  and 
leave  nothing  of  it  but  the  dried-up,  cork-like 
body  with  its  vegetating  fungus. 

The  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in 
the  Silk-worm,  which  is  very  often  subject  to  a 
disease  by  which  its  body  is  completely  covered 
with  a  white  effervescence.  The  real  nature  of 
this  distemper  was  for  a  long  time  unknown, 
and,  in  fact,  was  never  ascertained  until  the  year 
1885,  when  Signor  Bassi  proved  it  to  be  a  minute 
fungus,  called  Botrytis  hassiana,  in  a  state  of 
vegetation,  which  had  by  degrees  occupied  the 
whole  interior  of  the  body,  and  then  burst 
through  the  skin. 

The  same  kind  of  parasitic  growths  may  occur 
on  the  human  body,  or  on  any  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble body,  and  it  is  probably  the  ignorance  of 
these  facts  that  has  occasioned  so  many  marvel- 
lous and  absurd  stories  by  travellers.  Simple 
matters  in  science  may  thus  become  wonderful 
bugbears  to  the  uneducated.  I  suppose  some 
would  hardly  believe  that  in  the  tropics  a  ma- 
hogany-tree will  gradually  change  into  a  gam- 
boge-tree; but'  this  is  a  fact  which  T  have  wit- 
nessed, and  it  can  be  explained  very  easily.  It 
is  really  no  more  remarkable  than  our  ordinary 
process  of  grafting.  The  seeds  of  the  Clusia 
alba  et  rosea,  a  species  of  gamboge-tree,  when 
fally  matured,  burst  their  pods,  and,  inclosed  in 
a  gummy  substance,  they  drop  from  the  tree, 
like  so  many  caterpillars  lettmg  themselves  down 
by  a  fine  filament  to  the  ground.  If  one  of  these 
trees  stands  near  a  mahogany-tree,  the  seeds  are 
blown  by  the  wind,  as  they  swing  in  the  air, 
against  the  trunk  of  the  latter  tree,  and,  being 
covered  with  the  viscid  gamboge,  they  adhere  to 
its  bark,  take  root  in  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  they  change  its  whole  character.  The 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  mahogany-tree  gradu- 
ally decay  and  drop  off,  and  in  its  stead  grows 
the  gamboge-tree,  trunk,  branches,  and  all. — 
Jaeger's  JSorth  American  Insects. 


"  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice." 

'Tis  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  from  Heaven  proceeding, 
By  frail  mortal  man  those  accents  are  heard, 

To-day  hear  my  voice,  for  with  you  I  am  pleading, 
Oh  let  not  repentance  he  longer  deferred. 

To-morrow  !  how  dare  you  delay  till  to-morrow  ? 

For  once  I  have  spoken  and  will  not  relent, 
To-day  hear  my  voice,  for  the  night  may  bring  sorrow, 

And  dark,  deep  despair  with  no  space  to  repent. 

Then  tarry  no  longer  but  flee  to  the  Saviour, 

'J'hat  rock  that's  been  cleft  for  poor  sinners  like 
thee ; 

His  mercy  endureth,  free  pardon  proclaiming  ; 
He  died  to  redeem  thee,  thy  soul  to  set  free. 

Yes,  flee  to  the  Saviour  and  He  will  defend  thee  ; 
I     Though  danger  may  threaten,  he'll  fly  to  thy  aid, 
And  his  voice,  oh  believer,  will  cheer  and  protect 
thee 

When  the  cold  chills  of  death  thy  frail  bosom 
invade. 

Rejoice,  oh  my  soul,  never  doubting  the  goodness. 
The  strength,  nor  the  might  of  a  Saviour  divine  ; 

He  is  tarrying  long  to  show  himself  gracious, 
Repent  and  believe  and  that  Saviour  is  thine. 

Then  fear  not  the  world,  with  its  pomp  and  its 
splendor, 

But  repose  on  that  arm  that  is  mighty  to  save, 
Trusting  all  to  his  keeping  in  peril  or  danger. 
In  life  and  in  death  and  the  cold  silent  grave. 

Repent  and  believe  there's  a  crown  ever  glorious. 

Prepared  in  the  mansions  of  Heaven  above. 
Where  death,  sin  and  sorrow  no  more  shall  reign 
o'er  us. 

Neither  darkness  nor  gloom,  but  a  Saviour's  pure 
love. 


Kindness  is  the  golden  chain  by  which  society 
is  bound  together. 


"  Did  we  but  view  our  daily  path  aright, 
Work  would  seem  pleasure,  and  our  duty  light ; 
Our  daily  burthens  we  should  meekly  take, 
With  this  sweet  motive — for  our  Saviour's  saJcc. 
For  Thy  sake,  dearest  Lord,  the  constant  round 
Of  common  duties,  oft  so  irksome  found. 
Would  glow  with  love  and  faith  and  joy  divine. 
While  the  sweet  consciousness  that  we  are  Thine, 
Would  make  us  active  workers,  striving  ever 
By  word  and  deed  Thy  name  to  glorify ; 
Seeking  Thine  aid  in  every  weak  endeavor, 
Knowing  that  Thou  canst  all  our  need  supply : 
And  resting  on  Thy  faithfulness  and  love, 
Until  we  gain  a  perfect  rest  above  !" 


SUMMARY   OF  NEWS. 


European  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
3d  inst. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  announces  officially  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  decided  to  place  the  army 
and  navy  of  France  on  a  peace  footing  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  In  accordance  with  this  decision  the 
Minister  of  War  has  addressed  an  order  to  all  the 
Colonels  of  regiments  to  send  home  all  soldiers  whose 
absence  had  been  recalled  after  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Austria,  and  likewise  all  those  who  are 
entitled,  by  their  services,  to  leave  of  absence  for  six 
months,  so  that  they  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
farmers,  who  may  require  them  for  getting  in  the 
harvest. 

The  French  army  on  the  Mincio  commenced  its 
march  homeward  on  the  21st  ult.  The  Imperial 
Guard  was  still  at  Bergamo  on  the  20th  ult.,  but  it 
had  received  orders  to  be  in  Paris  before  the  15th 
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inst.  The  army  of  the  Rhine  has  been  dissolved. 
No  time.  had  been  fixed  ujion  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Zurich  Conference,  but  the  Sardinian  envoy  to  the 
Conference  had  arrived  in  Paris  and  had  an  interview 
■with  Count  Walewski.  Lords  John  Russell  and 
Pallnerston,  in  speeches  in  Parliament,  have  ad- 
mitted that  England  had  acted  as  the  medium  for 
conveying  terms  from  France  to  Austria,  but  without 
endorsing  them. 

The  English  Cabinet  had  announced  that  the  invi- 
tation to  participate  in  the  Congress  of  the  Great 
Powers  will  not  be  considered  until  after  the  result 
of  the  Zurich  conference  has  been  ascertained. 

In  the  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the 
national  defences,  the  Ministers  announced  the  in- 
tention of  the  government  to  continue  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  work. 

Great  dissatisfaction  continues  to  prevail  through- 
out Italy.  The  people  of  Parma  and  Modena,  of 
Tuscany  and  other  places,  are  arming,  and  the  muni- 
cipal assemblies  re-attest  the  vote  by  which  their 
territories  were  annexed  to  Sardinia,  and  warn  the 
European  Powers  that  the  popular  will  is  not  to  be 
disregarded  with  impunity.  Leopold  II.  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  lias  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  The 
Bologna  Gazette  publishes  a  declaration  that  the 
Provinces  of  Romagna  hive  shaken  off  the  Papal 
yoke,  and  that  their  wish  is  to  be  annexed  to  Sar- 
dinia. The  Jesuits  have  been  expelled  from  Falenza, 
Ferli,  and  Ferrara.  It  is  stated  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Pope  urging  him 
to  favor  conciliatory  refomis  in  the  Italian  States. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pope  will  ac- 
cept the  Presidency  of  the  new  Italian  Confedera- 
tion. 

Gen.  Garabaldi,  on  hearing  of  the  preliminaries  to 
the  peace,  offered  the  resig;iatiou  of  himself  and  all 
his  officers  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  but  their  resigna- 
tion was  not  accepted.  He  has  since  sent  a  circular 
to  all  the  free  States  of  Italy,  declaring  that  he  and 
his  army  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  continue  the 
war  of  Italian  independence,  and  urging  the  Italians 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  ' '  but  to  swell  their 
ranks,  and,  guided  by  the  heroic  Victor  Emmanuel, 
be  ready  again  to  confront  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
in  whatever  form  they  may  present  themselves." 

Chevalier  Farrini,  Governor  of  Modena,  has  by 
order  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  withdrawn  from  Sar- 
dinian authority,  and  published  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  remits  the  government  to  the  municipal 
members.  The  populace  assembled  in  crowds  and 
proclaimed  the  municipality,  by  acclamation,  the  dic- 
tators of  the  country.  Chevalier  Farrini  accepted  a 
provisional  regency  to  mai'  'ain  public  order  and  re- 
unite the  Representative  Assembly  of  Modena,  wliich 
is  to  pronounce  on  the  future  settlement  of  the 
country.  He  has  since  convoked  the  Popular  As- 
semblies. All  persons  of  21  years  of  age,  and  who 
can  read  and  write,  are  declared  entitled  to  vote. 

Much  agitation  exists  in  various  parts  of  Lombardy, 
and  an  insurrection  in  Venetia  is  regarded  as  probable. 

The  Independence  Beige  says  that  the  Austrian 
Provincial  Councils  will  all  be  convened  soon,  and 
will  have  complete  liberty  in  their  deliberations,  and 
may  make  known,  openly  and  sincerely,  to  the  Em- 
peror, the  wish  of  the  people.  Austria  will,  for  the 
present,  maintain  200,000  men  of  her  army  in  Italy, 
and  the  rest  of  her  troops  will  be  quartered  in  Galli- 
cia  and  Hungary. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Monkton Milnes 
moved  an  address  to  tlie  Queen  praying  her  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  cruelties  upon  seamen  engaged  in 
the  traffic  between  the  two  countries,  and  of  bring- 
iug  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  such  offences. 


The  Gazette  de  Sanale  publishes  the  text  of  a  treaty 
between  Russia  and  China  as  ratified  by  the  two  Em- 
perors. Among  other  provisions  it  grants  Russia 
leave  to  send  Ambassadors  to  Pekin  ;  promises  pro- 
tection to  Christian  missionaries,  and  authorizes 
monthly  mail  service  between  Kiachta  and  Pekin. 

The  French  Adriatic  squadron  had  returned  to 
Toulon,  and  troops  from  Italy  were  continually  ar- 
riving at  Marseilles. 

The  Sardinian  Commissioner  at  Bologna  had  issued 
a  proclamation  announcing  his  recall,  recommending 
the  people  to  remain  tranquil,  and  promising,  in  the 
name  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  the  European  governments  in  accom- 
plishing their  just  and  reasonable  wishes. 

India. — Accounts  from  India  are  to  the  17th  ult. 

The  disaffection  among  the  late  Company's  Euro- 
pean troops  is  increasing.  At  Berhampore  they  are 
in  open  mutiny,  and  have  entrenched  themselves  in 
barracks,  and  elected  officers  to  command  them.  The 
fusileers  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Bengal 
troops. 

Central  India  is  quiet. 

The  Times'  Calcutta  correspondent  sayiPthe  cam- 
paign has  been  left  to  the  Oude  police,  and  Euro- 
peans have  withdrawn  under  cover. 

The  rebels  were  still  6000  strong,  and  were  in  terri- 
ble distress. 

From  Singapore,  under  date  of  June  11th,  it  is 
stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  Baugemenpau  had 
risen,  and  murdered  nearly  every  European. 

Bednos  Ayres, — The  Governor  has  caused  to  be 
read  in  the  Senate  a  document  declaring  that,  in  the 
war  now  commencing  with  Parana,  private  property 
shall  in  all  cases  be  respected,  except  articles  which 
are  strictly  munitions  of  war. 

Mexico. — Yellow  fever  in  an  epidemic  form  pre- 
vails at  Tampico  and  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Mexico,  as  well  as  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  mortality 
is  very  great,  and  people  are  fleeing  in  all  directions. 

New  Gkenada. — The  Liberal  party  in  Carthagena 
have  pronounced  against  the  authorities,  and  ap- 
pointed Ex-Governor  Juan  Jose  Nieto  Provincial 
Governor. 

Hayti. — President  Geffrard  has  refused  the  dicta- 
torship tendered  him. 

California  and  Oregon. — San  Francisco  advices 
are  to  the  20th  ult.  There  is  no  news  of  importance. 
Several  thousands  of  Pike's  Peak  emigrants  had  ar- 
rived in  California.  The  result  of  the  Congressional 
election  in  Oregon  was  still  doubtful. 

Sandwich  Islands. — The  treaty  with  France,  which 
had  been  accepted  by  King  Kamehameha  with  an  ad 
referendum  article  appended,  was  returned  by  the 
Emperor  with  the  latter  stricken  out,  and  was  at 
once  signed  unconditionally  by  the  King. 

The  treaty  is  extremely  distasteful  to  the  govern- 
ment and  people,  some  of  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  French  being  regarded  as  incompatible  with  the 
i"ndependence  of  the  Hawaian  government. 

Domestic. — Peck,  Carpenter  and  Fairchild,  three 
of  the  Oberlin  rescuers,  .have  served  the  notice  of  a 
suit,  which  has  been  instituted  by  them  against  the 
U.  S.  Mar.shall  for  false  imprisonment.  The  damages 
are  laid  at  $20,000. 

The  Massachusetts  Reform  School  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  on  the  13th  inst.  The  furniture  was 
saved. 

A  destructive  fire  occurred  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on 
the  12th  inst.,  destroying  the  Court  House,  United 
States  Hotel,  several  churches  and  many  other  build- 
ings. Four  men  were  killed  and  another  badly 
injured. 
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From  the  British  Friend. 
"women's  yearly  meeting,  LONDON. 

First  Sittwg — Fourth-day  morning,  bth  mo. 
18f/i. — After  a  short  time  of  silence,  a  Friend 
asked  in  prayer,  that  the  unslumbering  Shepherd 
,pf  Israel  would  be  with  us  in  the  various  deliber- 
ations of  this  annual  assembly,  and  restore  our 
waste  places,  and  help  us  to  uphold  the  testi- 
"  monies  of  our  Lord  in  his  Spirit  and  power  ;  that 
we  might  not  remove  any  landmark,  which  was 
formed  according  to  His  holy  will,  and  that  He 
would  be  graciously  pleased  Himself  to  preside 
among  us,  and  guide  us  according  to  His  counsel. 

The  names  of  the  representatives  from  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  were  called  over,  who  were 
all  present  except  fifteen.  The  minute  of  1785 
was  also  read ;  and  the  Queries  proceeded  with 
as  far  as  Durham ;  an  epistle  from  Ireland  was 
also  read.  A  Friend  alluded  to  the  seed  which 
was  sown  on  stony  ground,  and  could  not  grow 
because  it  had  no  depth  of  earth  ;  and  desired 
that  the  soil  of  our  hearts  might  be  prepared  so 
as  to  yield  fruit  to  the  great  Husbandman.  An- 
other spoke  from  the  words,  "  Arise,  Lord,  let 
thine  enemies  be  scattered,"  and  believed  that 
the  enemies  of  our  own  hearts  were  often  our 
chief  foes,  desiring  that  all  might  be  overcome 
through  the  strength  of  Jesus.  Supplication 
went  forth  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  be  given 
to  us  more  abundantly,  and  that  we  might  really 
glorify  our  Lord  above,  and  in  all  things ;  and 
that  we  might  present  to  Him  the  sacrifice  of  a 
broken  heart  and  contrite  spirit.  Priscilla  Green 
said,  that  sbe  believed  it  was  required  of  her  to 
visit  our  Friends  in  the  Men's  Meeting.  A  Friend 


expressed  her  desire  that  she  might  go,  believing 
the  Lord  called  her  to  this  service.  •  Another 
Friend  said,  she  could  have  desired  that  one  who 
had  been  with  her  in  heights  and  in  depths,  and 
bound  closely  to  her  in  the  precious  bonds  of  the 
gospel,  might  have  accompanied  her;  but  believed 
if  she  even  went  alone,  the  Lord,  who  is  closer 
and  nearer  than  a  brother,  would  go  with  her, 
and  prove  His  all-sufficiency  to  support  and  help 
in  every  needful  moment.  Several  Friends  de- 
sired that  our  dear  friend  might  be  liberated  for 
the  proposed  visit;  and  that  He  whose  work  is 
salvation,  might  be  her  strength  and  refuge. 
Mary  Nicholson  said,  that  she  felt  constrained  to 
ofler  herself  to  accompany  our  beloved  friend  ; 
and  they  accordingly  left  soon  after,  accompanied 
by  Mary  Forster  and  Rachel  Eobson.  A  Friend 
alluded  to  the  Saviour's  mission  upon  earth  of 
love  and  mercy  to  comfort  the  mourners,  to  con- 
sole and  soothe  the  oppressed,  to  open  the  prison 
for  those  who  are  bound,  &c.,  and  to  the  decease 
of  our  late  loved  Friend  (Joseph  Sturge)  whose 
funeral  would  take  place  to-day.  A  prince  has 
indeed  fallen  in  Israel ;  one  who  delighted  to  do 
good,  and  was  active  in  every  good  work  and 
word.  Another  Friend  said,  amidst  all  our  con- 
flicts and  trials  might  we  be  preserved  steadfastly 
abiding  in  Jesus.  A  friend  also  spoke  of  these 
meetings  as  times  of  holy  refreshment  and  com- 
munion in  spirit  with  God. 

Second  Sitting — Fourth-day  afternoon. — 
Sophia  Alexander  was  proposed  for  clerk  by  the 
committee ;  Sarah  Robson,  H.  Maria  Burgess, 
and  Jane  Gurney  Pease  to  assist  in  reading,  and 
they  took  their  places  at  the  desk,  according  to 
the  wish  of  their  friends.  A  Friend  remarked 
that  she  believed  they  would  abundantly  find  the 
words  verified,  "  As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be."  The  clerk  said,  she  deeply  felt 
her  own  incompetence  to  fill  the  office  aright, 
especially  after  the  Friend  who  had  so  long  con- 
ducted the  business  so  well ;  but  she  hoped  her 
friends  would  bear  with  her,  in  the  very  best  that 
she  was  capable  of  doing.  The  Answers  to  the 
Queries  were  finished.  A  Friend  remarked  on 
these  words  in  one  of  the  aaswers,  "  A  care  is 
feli,"  &c.,  as  being  a  very  feeble  expression,  and 
thought  it  would  be  better  if  it  could  be  said,  "  a 
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care  prevails,"  or  "  is  cherished  ;"  proving  that 
it  was  reall}'  exercised  and  brought  into  action, 
rather  than  to  pass  away  in  mere  feeling.  An- 
other Friend  said,  that  she  thought  it  was  only  a 
cautious  mode  of  expression,  and  not  designed  to 
convey  the  impression  that  no  advice  or  care  had 
been  taken  in  cases  of  doubt  or  exceptions. 

A  Friend  spoke  in  allusion  to  the  answer  from 
Yorkshire,  referring  to  the  subject  of  sleepiness 
in  meetings,  which  she  thought  was  very  low. 
Where  physical  weakness  or  infirmity  was  the 
cause,  this  subject  claimed  our  peculiar  sympathy 
and  pity  ;  but  where  drowsiness  arises  from  weari- 
ness of  silence,  or  from  unwatchfulness,  she  long- 
ed that  we  might  examine  our  conduct  in  coming 
to  present  ourselves  before  the  Lord  as  a  living 
sacrifice,  and  strive  against  this  besetting  temp- 
tation.   Whilst  considering  this  subject,  she  had 
remembered  how  Eutychus  had  fallen  when  asleep 
under  the  ministry  of  Paul,  and  was  thought 
to  be  dead,  but  he,  had  said  "  trouble  not  your- 
selves, for  his  life  is  in  him."    Surely  if  Paul's 
ministry  did  not  prevail  in  awakening  Eutychus 
from  sleep,  none  would;  and  she  thankfully  be- 
lieved there  were  many  thus  situated,  of  whom 
it  may  be  said,  "  trouble  not  yourselves"  for  "  life 
is  in  them,"  but  who  were  overpowered  with  slum- 
ber which  they  could  not  control.    Still  she  de- 
sired that  from  whatever  cause  this  lethargy  might 
arise,  it  might  not  proceed  from  indifference,  or 
that  we  might  not  sink  down  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  unavoidable  or  incurable ;  but  rather  strive 
against  it;  and  really  examine  and  truly  feel  the 
solemn  duty  of  waiting  upon  Almighty  God  in  its 
true  bearing  on  our  immortal  souls,  as  connected  ] 
with  a  future  state  of  existence.  Another  said,  that  i 
for  the  encouragement  of  her  friends,  she  would  | 
mention  the  case  of  a  Friend  who  was  so  addict- 1 
ed  to  sleeping  in  meetings,  and  so  distressed  with  j 
it,  that  she  repeatedly  resolved  not  to  come  again  ;  ■ 
but  happily  before  concluding  to  do  so,  she  came  I 
once  more  and  found  all  inclination  to  drowsiness  \ 
quite  gone,  and  was  glad  to  find  the  meeting  much  . 
more  satisfactory  than  ever  before ;  then  she  could  ] 
rejoice  that  she  persevered.    One  of  the  clerks 
remarked,  in  reference  to  one  of  the  meetings  in 
Yorkshire  to  which  allusion  was  made,  that  the 
few  Friends  there  had  mostly  to  walk  many  miles 
to  meetings,  and  had  no  domestic  help,  so  that  it 
was  frequently  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  there 
at  all ;  and  she  thought  they  claimed  the  sympa- 
thy of  their  more  highly  ftivored  sisters,  who 
might  never  have  experienced  these  trials. 

The  epistle  from  New  York  was  read.  A  Friend 
spoke  of  the  life  of  faith  and  prayer  on  earth,  and 
of  union  and  communion  with  the  heavenly  world, 
preparing  us  for  a  state  of  never-ending  bliss,  and 
joy,  and  praise. 

Soon  after,  this  sitting  adjourned  to  ten  to- 
morrow morning. 

lliird  t^i/tivr/ — FiftJi-day  morni-ng,  btli  mo. 
19//i. — Soon  after  the  commencement,  Sarah 
Harris,  of  Bradford,  and  Christiana  Alsop,  of 


Essex,  were  liberated  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Men's 
Meeting,  and  were  accompanied  by  Emma  Pease 
and  Elizabeth  Shewell.  Testimonies  respecting 
Arnee  Frank,  of  Bristol,  and  Maria  Fox  were 
read ;  and  Epistles  from  North  Carolina,  Balti- 
more, the  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  and  Indiana. 
Allusion  was  made  by  a  Friend  to  the  words, 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,"  and  the  faith  which  can  renew 
and  maintain  our  full  reliance  in  Him,  as  our  ad- 
vocate and  intercessor  with  the  Father,  and  effect 
the  full  salvation  of  the  soul  through  redeeming 
love.  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace," 
&c.,  was  revived  by  another  Friend.  How  con- 
spicuously did  this  appear  in  the  precious  records 
we  had  just  heard  ;  and  surely  we  should  not  re- 
gret a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  God,  in  a  dying 
hour.  Another  Friend  said,  "  By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am;"  and  what  caunot  this 
grace  freely  offered  to  all  effect  ?  Long  she  re- 
membered Maria  Fox  as  a  beloved  sister  in 
Christ,  as  a  mother  who  nursed  her  when  in  His 
school ;  and  whose  living  example  yet  remains, 
and  is  felt  amongst  us.  There  are  no  joys  like 
the  joys  of  God's  salvation,  no  service  like  His. 
A  Friend  spoke  in  supplication,  that  He  who  had 
taken,  and  is  now  taking,  from  amongst  us  so 
many  dear  ones,  would  enable  us  to  count  noth- 
ing too  near  or  too  dear  to  part  with  for  His  sake, 
and  permit  us  to  cast  every  crown  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus;  that  the  solemn  realities  of  eternity  might 
arouse  us  from  the  fatal  slumber  of  indifference, 
from  the  carelessness  of  a  life  of  self-indulgence 
and  security  in  the  possessions  of  time,  and  a 
mere  profession  of  the  Truth  without  its  vital  and 
quickening  power  upon  the  heart,  that  we  might 
be  redeemed  from  the  love  and  spirit  of  the 
world,  &c. 

Susan  Howland  spoke  of  the  allusion  in  Maria 
Fox's  testimony  to  the  attendance  of  Week-day 
Meetings,  and  the  sweet  recollection  of  many  in 
this  land  with  whom  she  and  her  companion  had 
assembled  up  and  down,  who  had  walked  many 
miles,  and  left  many  hindering  things  to  meet 
with  them  ;  also  of  the  example  of  going  about 
doing  good  in  daily  practice  and  conversation  as 
followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour.  An- 
other Friend  mentioned  her  earnest  desire  that 
we  might  be  afresh  stimulated  in  this  important 
duty,  and  leave  every  hindering  thing,  casting 
all  our  burdens  and  cares  on  Him  who  cares  for 
us.  Another  longed  that  none  might  be  dis- 
couraged, but  press  through  every  obstacle  ;  and 
she  believed  they  would  find  great  peace  in  thus 
confessing  their  Lord,  and  worshipping  Him  in 
Spirit  and  Truth. 

A  Friend  said  these  epistles  that  had  been 
read,  reminded  her  of  the  words,  "  One  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren  ;  and 
also,  "  Truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father, 
and  with  the  Son,  and  one  with  another  jn  Him.'' 
Another  Friend  said :  may  no  earthly  eares,  con- 
flicts, or  trials,  neither  life  nor  death,  heights  nor 
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clepths,  prevent  us  from  sharing  in  the  bliss,  and 
love,  and  joy,  prepared  for  those  who  follow 
Jesus  in  the  regeneration — those  memorials 
seemed  to  breathe  the  language,  "  Follow  me  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  follow  Christ." 

The  large  committee  of  representatives,  and  all 
who  incline  to  attend,  was  appointed  for  this 
afternoon  at  four ;  and  this  meeting  adjourns  till 
to-morrow  afternoon.  The  Meetings  for  Worship 
were  as  usual  to  be  held  the  next  morning. 

Fourth  Sitting — Sixth-day  afternoon,  bth 
month,  Met  at  four.    A  Friend  spoke 

briefly  on  the  words,  "  Wait  on  the  Lord  :  be  of 
good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  your  hearts, 
all  ye  that  hope  in  the  Lord."  The  summary  of 
Answers  to  the  Queries  was  read.  In  nine  of  the 
Answers  were  exceptions  respecting  the  attend- 
ance of  places  of  diversion.  A  Friend  alluded 
to  the  love  of  Christ  as  a  transforming,  regenera- 
ting principle  in  the  heart,  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God ;  strengthening  us  to  bear  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
coming  unto  Him  with  all  our  sins  and  trans- 
gressions ;  and  lying  low  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
receiving  all  our  strength,  and  righteousness,  and 
help  from  Him ;  so  that  we  may  attain  that  true 
conversion,  child-like  faith,  and  simple  depend- 
ence on  Him,  and  receive  His  heavenly  kingdom ; 
knowing  J  esus  to  rule  and  reign  in  our  hearts  as 
Lord  of  all.  She  longed  that  we  might  not  only 
hear  but  obey  the  invitation — "My  oxen  and  my 
fallings  are  killed,  and  all  is  now  ready,  come  ye 
to  the  marriage"  supper.  Those  who  pleaded 
excuses  in  time  past,  might  think  there  was  cause 
for  them  to  do  so ;  but  not  so  in  the  sight  of  their 
King  ;  and  we  know  not  if  these  slighted  mercies 
will  ever  again  be  offered  for  our  acceptance. 
Oh  !  delay  not  to  come  to  the  Saviour.  "  Him 
that  Cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 
He  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  and  came 
into  the  world  that  we  might  "  have  life  more 
abundantly,"  and  be  quickened  and  sanctified  by 
His  spirit. 

A  Friend  alluded,  with  much  solicitude,  to 
young  mothers  bringing  their  little  children  with 
prayer  to  Jesus,  seeking  to  lead  them,  whilst 
daily  reading  with  them  the  holy  Scriptures,  to 
that  knowledge  which  is  life  eternal,  to  love  and 
confess  their  Saviourbefore  men,  and  to  obey  His 
commandments,  and  the  teachings  of  His  Spirit 
in  little  things.  She  longed  that  the  seed  sown 
in  many  an  infant  heart  might  be  watered  not 
only  with  a  mother's  tears,  but  with  dew  from 
heaven ;  and  every  prayer  might  arise  (however 
apparently  feeble)  "  with  much  incense  before 
the  throne."  A  Friend  quoted  the  words  of  the 
beloved  disciple,  who  leaned  on  Jesus'  breast, 
"  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are 
in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  0  that  the 
love  of.  God  may  renew  the  spirit  of  our  minds, 
and  effect  its  own  glorious  transforming  work  in 
every  heart.  Surely  "  the  world  loveth  its  own," 
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and  "  the  heart  naturally  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked."  We  know 
who  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies" — and  that 
those  "  who  live  in  pleasure,  are  dead  whil'st 
they"  profess  to  have  a  name  to  "  live  ;"  but  so 
ensnaring  are  these  things,  that  many  a  parent, 
whilst  yielding  at  first  to  the  "moderate"  wishes 
of  others,  may  be  led  on  till  she  discovers  too  late 
the  seed  that  has  been  sown  by  the  fruit,  and  the 
blessing  to  be  withheld  because  of  the  despised 
birthright. 

Susan  Howland  spoke  of  the  comfort  of  being 
with  us,  and  the  belief  that  our  meeting  thus 
would  not  be  in  vain.  She  believed  the  poor  of 
Zion  would  be  refreshed  with  bread  from  heaven, 
and  living  waters  from  the  wells  of  Salvation. 
She  longed  that  nothing  might  hinder  the  stead- 
fastness of  our  faith  in  Christ ;  that  we  might 
rejoice  in  the  light  of  His  countenance,  and  feel 
and  adore  with  reverence  His  majesty  in  the 
glory  of  His  holy  temple,  when  mingling  together 
in  silent  worship  and  praise.  Little  companies 
met  together,  up  and  down,  would  experience 
His  power  and  His  love.  Might  we  give  our 
hearts  to  Him  who  has  bought  us  "  with  a  price." 
A  Friend  said,  "In  returning,  and  in  rest,  shall 
ye  be  saved,  and  ye  would  not."  "  In  quietness 
and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength."  "  The 
work  of  righteousness  is  peace,  and  the  effect  of 
righteousness,  quietness,  and  assurance  for  ever." 
Another  Friend  referred  to  the  blessedness  of 
those  who  overcome  sin  and  temptation.  With- 
out the  warfare  there  can  be  no  victory.  There 
is  no  harm  in  being  tempted,  if  we  yield  not  to 
temptation,  but  quietly  endure  and  resist  it — 
"  Bl'^ssed  is  he  that  endureth  temptation."  "  He 
that  overcometh  shall  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which 
groweth  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God." 
And,  oh  !  what  more  can  we  desire.  "  Unto  him 
that  overcometh,"  said  our  glorified  Redeemer, 
"  will  I  give  to  sit  upon  my  throne,  even  as  I  also 
overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  on 
His  throne." 

The  Epistles  from  Ohio  and  New  England 
were  read,  and  soon  after  this  meeting  adjourned. 
Committees  for  the  epistles  fixed  for  half-past 
nine  and  eleven  to-morrow  morning. 

Fifth  Sitting — Second-day  morning,  bth  mo., 
23d — Met  at 'half-past  ten.  The  names  of  the 
representatives  were  called  over ;  five  were  pres- 
ent who  were  not  at  the  first  sitting,  and  one  ab- 
sent who  was  then  with  us.  A  Friend  spoke  in 
supplication,  especially  for  those  who  were  as 
judges  and  counsellors  amongst  us,  that  the  Lord 
might  grant  them  His  strength  and  wisdom,  and 
give  us  day  by  day  to  witness  His  holy  presence. 
She  prayed  also  for  those  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  a  distant  land,  and  for  one  who  had 
been  long  with  us  desiring  to  bring  us  nearer  to 
our  Father  in  heaven ;  that  in  returning  to  her 
own  beloved  land  the  blessings  of  heavenly  peace 
and  holy  consolation  and  rejoicing  might  abun- 
dantly rest  upon  her.    "  God  is  not  the  author  of 
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confusion,"  &c.,  was  quoted  by  a  Friend.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  could  scarcely  forbear  expressing 
the  etrong  desire  she  felt,  that  in  our  meetings 
there  might  be  more  of  that  sweet  and  precious 
silence,  and  less  speaking,  which  hindered  the 
over-shadowing  influence  so  perceptibly  to  be  felt 
at  times;  and  she  would  tenderly  entreat  her  be- 
loved sisters  to  endeavor  rather  to  bear  their  ex- 
ercises of  mind  on  behalf  of  others,  than  to  dis- 
turb the  precious  solemnity  with  a  redundancy 
of  words.  She  believed  in  so  doing  we  should 
individually  be  more  blessed,  the  Church  more 
edified,  and  the  Head  of  the  Church  more  glori- 
fied. Two  or  three  Friends  united  with  these 
remarks. 

Susan  Howland  spoke  of  the  restraining  as  well 
as  the  constraining  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit : 
how  do  both  minister  comfort  and  good  to  the 
soul !  A  Friend  said,  she  desired  that  none  might 
be  discouraged  by  the  remarks  that  had  been 
made.  "  The  children  of  Ephraim  having  bows 
turned  back  in  the  day  of  battle."  She  hoped 
we  might  not  cause  deadness  either  by  withhold- 
ing more  than  is  meet,  or  by  too  much  speaking ; 
both  which  are  to  be  feiired  in  our  meetings. 

Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Russell  Jefiery  came 
into  our  meeting,  accompanied  by  two  Friends. 
Benjamin  Seebohm  rose  with  the  words:  "Now 
G-od,  even  our  Father,  who  hath  loved  us,  and 
given  us  everlasting  consolation  and  good  hope 
through  grace,  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish 
you  in  every  good  word  and  work."  He  dwelt 
long  on  the  relative  and  important  position  of 
woman  in  the  civilized  world  and  the  church  ; — 
in  our  own  Society  (but  not  in  other  Christian 
churches,)  as  ministers  and  laborers  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  we  could  not  desire  to  limit  those 
labors ;  as  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters,  especially 
to  the  value  of  a  mother's  tears  and  prayers — 
a  sister's,  daughter's  love;  and  referred  to  the 
apostle's  words,  "  What  knowest  thou,  oh  wife, 
whether  thou  mayest  save  thy  husband  ?"  He 
spoke  of  the  unutterable  blessedness  of  those  who 
are  kept,  led,  and  fed  by  the  Good  Shepherd,  "  I 
give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  man  be  able  to  pluck 
them  out  of  my  hand,"  neither  trials  nor  con- 
flicts can  separate  them  from  Him.  He  alluded 
to  the  loved  and  honored  ones  who  once  occupied 
those  seats,  who  would  now  say  to  us,  "  Follow 
us  as  we  endeavored  to  follow  Christ."  Benjamin 
Seebohm  expressed  his  earnest  desire,  whilst  he 
would  have  no  beloved  sister  enter  into  any 
service  for  the  Lord  to  which  He  had  not  called 
her,  that  none  might  receive  His  bounty  money 
and  retuse  to  enlist  and  fight  under  His  banner, 
or  be  unwilling  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  are  called  to  this 
warfare,  and  to  labor  in  His  harvest  field,  in 
some  sphere  of  action,  as  in  the  front  ranks,  or  to 
uphold  the  standard  of  Truth  and  righteousness. 
Oh  that  each  may  be  willing  to  act  in  the  appoint- 
ed sphere  of  duty,  as  under  the  eye  of  the  all-see- 


ing, and  guided  along  by  the  all- conquering 
'  Captain  of  our  salvation.  He  believed  to  some 
the  message  was  addressed,  "The  Master  is  come 
!  and  calleth  for  thee."  May  God  our  Father, 
who  hath  given  to  each  of  us  His  saving  grace, 
comfort  your  hearts,  and  enable  you  to  work  ac- 
cording to  His  will  while  it  is  day.  Benjamin 
Seebohm  also  spoke  of  the  words  of  our  dear  Re- 
deemer, which  in  other  lips  would  indeed  have 
been  blasphemy  (a  proof  of  His  regard  to  us), 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world." 

Russell  Jefi"ery  repeated  the  apostolic  exhorta- 
tion, "  Wherefore  laying  aside  all  hypocrisies  and 
superfluity  of  naughtiness,  receive  with  meekness 
the  engrafted  word,"  &c.  He  desired  that  all 
hindering  things  might  be  laid  aside,  comparable 
to  the  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  and  that  we 
might  receive  truly  this  word  of  salvation.  How 
many  are  the  suggestions  and  entangling  per- 
plexities of  our  unwearied  enemy,  to  entangle 
and  turn  us  aside  from  Him  who  was  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart — from  the  strait  and  narrow  way, 
and  the  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  Christ!  He 
longed  that  we  might  be  taught  of  Him,  and 
have  to  us  addressed  th^  consoling  language, 
"  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also." 

After  a  time  of  solemn  prayer,  our  dear  Friends 
left. 

Testimonies  respecting  Lucretia  Crouch  and 
Ann  Coning  were  read. 

A  Friend  spoke  of  the  value  of  our  principles, 
which  she  longed  that  none  of  us  might  lightly 
appreciate.  She  was  indebted  for  much  to  this 
Society,  and  could  only  speak  of  it  as  calculated 
to  promote  our  Christian  progress  and  advance- 
ment in  righteousness.  The  late  clerk  also  alluded 
to  a  multiplicity  of  words  acting  on  the  soul,  as 
too  much  food  would  upon  the  body,  and  tending 
to  produce  satiety  rather  than  to  nourish  and 
stimulate  to  health  or  restoration  of  strength. 

The  testimonies  for  our  late  beloved  friends 
were  alluded  to,  with  earnest  desires  that  we 
might  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  be  taught  by 
the  same  Spirit  in  the  school  of  Christ ;  and  also 
that  the  labors  of  our  dear  friends  amongst  us 
this  morning,  might  prove  as  "  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,  to  be  found  after  many  days;''  and 
that  every  heart  might  be  humbled,  and  submit 
to  the  crucifying  power  and  refining  work  of  a 
Saviour's  love,  which  wills  its  sanctification  and 
redemption  from  evil.  Soon  after,  this  sitting 
adjourned  till  this  afternoon. 

(To  be  concludod.) 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  when  John  Woolman 
was  actively  engaged,  with  other  Friends,  in 
visiting  the  members  of  Philadalphia  Yearlj' 
Meeting  who  held  slaves,  he  wrote  thus  : — 

"  Having,  at  times,  perceived  a  shyness  in 
some  Friends  of  considerable  note  towards  me,  T 
found  an  engagement  in  Gospel  love  to  pay  a 
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visit  to  one  of  them  ;  and  as  I  dwelt  under  the 
exercise,  I  felt  a  resignedness  in  my  mind  to  go. 
I  went  and  told  him  in  private  that  I  had  a  de- 
sire to  hav§  an  opportunity  with  him  alone,  to 
which  he.  readily  agreed  ;  and  then  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  things  relating  to  that  shyness  were 
searched  to  the  bottom  ;  and  we  had  a  large  con- 
ference, which,  I  believe,  was  of  use  to  both  of 
us,  and  am  thankful  that  way  was  opened  for 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  FRIENDS  AGAINST  WAR. 

Whilst  the  recent  sanguinary  conflicts  in  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  are  fresh  in  our  recollection, 
it  may  be  a  fit  occasion  to  recall  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  regard  to  the  important  practical 
question  of  peace  and  war.  A  paragraph  in  our 
Yearly  Epistle  has  very  opportunely  reminded 
us  of  the  true  ground  of  our  testimony,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  applied  to 
present  circumstances.  At  the  risk  of  some 
repetition  we  venture  to  offer  a  few  words  upon 
the  subject. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  very  cheering  to  ob- 
serve how  much  unanimity  prevails  amongst  us 
on  this  point.  During  the  discussion  in  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting,  we  do  not  remember  that  a  sin- 
gle individual  impugned  the  soundness  of  the 
deduction  which  the  Society  of  Friends  has 
drawn  from  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
bearing  on  war.  We  boldly  assert  that  war  is  not 
merely  a  calamity,  but  a  sin.  We  believe  that 
a  Christian  is  not  justified  in  engaging  in  war 
under  any  circumstances  whatever — that  he  can- 
not take  any  part  in  military  preparations  with- 
out compromising  his  principles. 

It  is  no  matter  for  congratulation  that  we  stand 
almost  alone  in  this  position.  Would  that  our 
fellow-professors  of  the  Christian  name  could  be 
brought  to  see  with  us,  and  to  act  out  their  con- 
victions with  unflinching  fidelity.  They  indeed 
deplore  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  war,  but 
they  seem  to  stop  here.  That  popular  and  elo- 
quent preacher,  Robert  Hall,  who  described  war 
as  a  system  out  of  which  almost  all  the  virtues 
are  excluded,  and  in  which  nearly  all  the  vices 
are  incorporated,"  was  yet  found  using  all  the 
persuasive  powers  of  his  eloquence  to  stimulate 
the  martial  prowess  of  the  Bristol  volunteers. 
Nor  is  this  by  any  means  an  exceptional  instance; 
clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  church,  professed  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  of  peace,  have  been  seen  on 
the  platform  of  a  meeting  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  rifle  club,  stimulating  young 
men  b}^  their  presence  and  their  speeches  to 
enroll  themselves  in  an  association,  the  express 
object  of  which  was  "  to  acquire  dexterity  and 
certainty  in  the  destruction  of  human  life." 

It  is  argued  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  world  war  will,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  oc- 
cur; and  that  there  is  no  choice  for  those  who 


live  in  the  world,  and  who  have  to  deal  with 
men  as  they  are,  but  that  they  must  needs  fight 
when  the  occasion  requires  it.  Now,  it  is  not 
easy  to  deny,  nor  are  we  in  any  way  concerned 
to  do  so,  that  the  first  part  of  this  statement  is 
true.  Some  remarkable  passages  might  be 
quoted  from  the  writings  of  our  early  Friends, 
proving  that  they  took  this  view  most  strongly. 
Regarding  war  as  being  at  that  time  inevitable, 
they  sometimes  expressed  themselves  in  a  way 
which  the  Society  would  not  now  endorse,  and 
which  induces  us  to  believe  that  our  testimony 
against  war,  as  well  as  that  against  slavery,  has 
been  in  some  degree  a  progressive  one. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  war 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  regarded  as  an  inevitable 
evil,  under  our  present  circumstances,  an  enlight- 
ened Christian  is  warranted  in  taking  part  in  it. 
In  how  many  things  is  the  standard  of  the  world 
below  that  of  the  Gospel ;  but  it  is  to  the  latter 
and  not  to  the  former  that  the  Christian  must 
seek  to  comform  himself  "  It  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come,  but  woe  unto  him  through  whom 
they  come."  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that,  because 
many  sincere  disciples  of  Christ  have  been  sol- 
diers, we  may  be  so  too.  We  rejoice  to  believe 
that  there  are  many  such  now;  but  we  should 
rejoice  more  if  they  were  to  lay  down  their 
carnal  weapons.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  how 
much  of  imperfection  in  doctrine  and  practice 
may  subsist  with  a  saving  faith  in  Christ,  but  it 
would  indicate  a  remarkable  imperfection  of  view 
in  ourselves,  if  we  were  to  make  the  weakness 
and  shortcomings  of  others  the  guide  of  our  own 
conduct !  Before  a  nation  or  a  government  can 
act  upon  the  peaceable  principles  of  Christianity, 
so  far  as  to  renounce  all  war,  faith  in  those  prin- 
ciples is  absolutely  essential. 

In  the  English  nation,  in  its  collective  capaci- 
ty, there  is  no  such  faith,  and  the  government  of 
the  country  is  an  embodiment  of  the  national 
sentiment.  To  such  a  nation  war  is  always  a 
possible  contingence ;  we  might  even  say  that 
for  such  a  nation  altogether  to  neglect  her  arma- 
ments were  an  idle  folly.  Nor  does  this  admis- 
sion invalidate  the  principle.  The  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament  are  addressed  to  individuals. 
A  nation  is  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  each  of 
whom  acts  upon  his  own  personal  responsibility 
when  he  knowingly  violates  the  divine  precept. 
Love  your  enemies,"  or  pursues  a  course  incon- 
sistent with  the  recognized  tenor  and  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament.  There  is  no  national  con- 
science to  be  arraigned  before  the  judgment-seat, 
to  hear  the  doom  and  bear  the  penalty  of  unap- 
propriated individual  sin. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  lawfulness  of 
using  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  evil,  as 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  police  force,  cannot  be 
denied,  and  that  war  is  only  an  extension,  and 
an  unavoidable  extension,  of  the  principle  thus 
admitted.  And  perhaps  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
the  precise  point  at  which  a  policeman  may  prac- 
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tically  become  a  soldier;  perhaps  the  question 
after  all  is  one  of  degree.  Perhaps  I  mai/  law- 
fully lay  my  hand  gently  on  the  shoulder  of  my 
little  boy,  and  restrain  him  from  some  intended 
act  of  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  may  not 
lawfully  thrust  a  naked  sword  into  the  quivering 
heart  of  my  brother.  The  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  lawful  and  the  unlawful  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  things,  appears  to  us  to  be  furnished 
by  a  conscientious  and  enlightened  reception  of 
the  precept,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  What, 
then,  is  our  conclusion  ?  Let  every  disciple  of 
Christ  who  has  faith  to  believe  that  it  is  no  im- 
possible thing  literally  to  accept  and  obey  his 
Master's  precepts,  and  that  to  do  so  is  the  wisest, 
safest  and  most  expedient  course — let  him  not 
only  abstain  from  all  active  participation  in  war- 
like preparations,  and  from  all  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  warfare,  but  let  him  avail  himself 
of  every  opportunity  to  promulgate  and  commend 
the  peaceable  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

He  may  appeal  to  more  than  half  a  century  of 
national  faith  in  these  principles  on  the  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  exhibiting  the  perfect  safety  of 
acting  them  out.*  He  may  appeal  to  numerous 
and  indisputable  instances  of  individual  security 
enjoyed  through  faith  in  these  principles,  amidst 
lawless  rapine,  violence  and  bloodshed,  during 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1799,f  Let  us  not 
be  faint-hearted  because  we  are  a  small  minority. 

"Far  is  the  day,  remote  from  human  sight, 
When  war  and  discord  on  the  earth  shall  cease ; 
Yet  every  prayer  for  universal  peace 
Avails  the  blessed  day  to  expedite." 

And  so  also  will  every  act  illustrative  of  the 
peace-making,  peace-loving  spirit,  expedite  that 
day.  If  we,  as  a  Christian  Society,  have  been 
called  to  give  prominence  to  this  testimony,  let 
us  not  cease  to  labor,  nor  to  hope,  though  we  yet 
stand  much  alone.  Our  principle  of  action  in 
this  important  matter  has  already  commended 
itself  to  many  of  our  fellow-professors.  The 
cause  is  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  shall  ultimately 
triumph.  The  day  will  yet  come  when  nations 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 


*  Bancroft  thus  refers  to  the  peaceable  principles 
that  prevailed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  illustrates  their 
efOlcacy.  "  Peace  was  uninterrupted.  Once,  indeed, 
it  was  rumored  that  on  the  Brandywine  five  hundred 
Indians  were  assembled  to  concert  a  massacre.  Im- 
mediately Caleb  Pusey,  with  five  Friends,  hastened 
unarmed  to  the  scene  of  anticipated  danger.  The 
Sachem  repelled  the  calumnious  report  with  indigna- 
tion :  and  the  little  griefs  of  the  tribe  were  canvassed 
and  assuaged.  '  The  great  God,  who  made  all  man- 
kind, extends  his  love  to  Indians  and  English.  The 
rain  and  the  dews  fall  alike  on  the  ground  of  both ; 
the  sun  shines  on  us  equally ;  and  we  ought  to  love 
one  another.'  Such  was  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Quaker  envoy.  The  king  of  the  Delawares  answer- 
ed :  '  What  you  say  is  true  Go  home  and  harvest 
the  corn  God  has  given  you.  We  intend  you  no 
harm.'  " — JJistnn/  of  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  402. 

t  See  Hancock's  P.  inciples  of  Peace  Exemplified. 


their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  when  they 
shall  learn  war  no  more. — London  Friend, 


Historical  Introduction  to  the  Epistles  from 
London  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  in  Great  B7-itain,  Ire- 
land and  elsewhere,  from  1681  to  1857,  in- 
clusive. 

(Continued  from  page  7S8.) 

We  proceed  to  1676.  The  minutes  of  this 
year,  bearing  date  "  the  17th  and  18th  of 
the  Third  month,"  appear  to  have  been  sent 
down  into  the  country  without  any  epistolary  in- 
troduction, and  simply  with  this  conclusion : 
"  Signed  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
said  Yearly  Meeting,  Thomas  Taylor,  Ambrose 
Rigge,  Jasper  Batt,  John  Blaiklin,  William 
Penn,"  and  ten  other  Friends.  The  minutes 
chiefly  relate  to  the  keeping  of  records,  with  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  of  tithes,  and  of  the  line  of 
conduct  to  be  observed  in  seeking  relief  under 
suffering.  A  circular  letter  was  also  issued  rela- 
tive to  a  collection. 

In  the  records  of  this  year,  there  also  occurs, 
as  having  been  read  in  the  meeting,  an  epistle  of 
considerable  length  from  George  Fox,  dated 
"the  28th  of  Second  month,  1676." 

The  minutes  of  the  next  year,  1677,  were,  it 
seems,  in  like  manner  circulated  without  any  in- 
troductory salutation.  They  begin,  "  At  the  Year- 
ly Meeting  held  the  5th  of  the  Fourth  month, 
1677,  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  London  :  Then 
agreed,"  &c.;  and  close  with  the  signature,  on 
behalf  of  the  meeting,  of  Ellis  Hookes.  They 
are  four  in  number.  The  last  three  relate  to 
sufferings  and  to  disposing  of  books,  and  need 
not  be  further  noticed.  Tlie  first  is  important, 
as  showing  the  revival  (after  the  discontinuance 
in  1673)  of  a  General  Yearly  Meeting  for  the 
aflfairs  of  the  Society,  on  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion.   It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Then  agreed,  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  one  or 
two  from  each  county  (as  formerly  agreed  upon  at 
a  General  Meeting  in  London,  upon  the  29th  of  the 
the  Third  month,  1672,  appointed  yearly  to  meet 
about  the  public  affairs  of  Friends,  some  time  in  the 
week  called  Whitsun-week,  until  further  order  ;  and 
afterwards  agreed  to  be  discontinued  from  the  21st 
day  of  the  Third  month,  1673,  till  Friends  in  God's 
wisdom  should  see  a  further  occasion  for  it)  be  again 
revived,  and  begin  this  time  twelvemonth  ;  and  then 
Friends  to  advise  about  the  continuance  thereof,  as 
they  in  God's  counsel  shall  see  occasion.  And  ac- 
cordingly this  meeting  offers  it  as  their  advice  to  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  in  the  respective  counties  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  former 
agreement  of  the  said  General  Meeting,  held,  as  above- 
said,  the  29th  of  the  Third  month,  1672,  which  was 
for  a  General  Meeting  of  Friends  to  be  held  at  Lon- 
don once  a  year,  in  the  week  called  Wliitsun-week  ; 
to  consist  of  six  Friends  for  the  city  of  London,  three 
for  the  city  of  Bristol,  two  for  the  town  of  Colchester, 
and  one  or  two  from  each  and  every  of  the  counties 
of  England  and  Wales  respectively  ;  and  that  the  pre- 
ceding Quarterly  Meetings  take  care  to  nominate  and 
apxjoint  the  Friends  to  be  present  at  the  Genera 
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Meeting  aforesaid  ;  and  that  the  Friends  so  chosen, 
be  desired  to  be  at  London  by  the  Second-day  at 
night,  at  furthest,  in  the  Whitsun-week  so  called  ; 
and  that  a  competent  number  of  country  Friends 
meet  with  the  six  Friends  of  the  city,  to  appoint  the 
time  and  place  for  the  assembling  of  the  said  General 
Meeting,  to  be  holden  in  the  said  week  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Truth.  And  it  is  desired,  that  the  Friends 
who  shall  come  up  out  of  the  several  counties,  be 
such  as  understand  the  suflferings  and  affairs  of  their 
respective  counties." 

In  the  same  year,  1677,  we  meet  with  a  re 
markable  epistle,  on  the  subject  of  a  division  or 
separation,  which,  as  is  well  known  to  thnse  who 
are  conversant  with  the  annals  of  the  Society, 
had  its  rise  about  this  time,  from  an  opposition 
in  the  minds  of  some  to  the  establishment  of 
that  order  or  discipline,  which  has  since  been 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  greatly* 
conducive  to  its  welfare. 

In  1678,  we  find  the  Yearly  Meeting  Paper, 
(the  name  which  seems  about  this  time  to  have 
obtained  in  speaking  of  the  communications  from 
that  meeting  to  the  subordinate  meetings,)  con- 
sisting of  minutes,  with  an  epistolary  introduc- 
tion and  close.    It  begins  as  follows  : — 

"Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — In  the  ancient  pure 
and  precious  Truth,  (which  will  outlast  all  envy  and 
opposition,  and  shall  prevail,)  is  the  very  endeared 
salutation  of  our  tender,  faithful  love  to  you  all,  in 
which  is  the  blessed  fellowship  of  life  felt,  enjoyed 
and  maintained,  which  is  well  pleasing  to  the  Lord, 
and  is  matter  of  holy  confidence  and  heavenly  re- 
freshment to  us  his  people  ;  and  oh  !  blessed  be  his 
eternal  arm  of  power,  that  hath  made  us  sensible  of 
this  unity,  and  gathered  us  out  of  this  world's  spirit 
(from  under  the  power  of  the  prince  and  god  of  it, ) 
into  this  sweet,  pure  and  peaceable  society,  which  is 
of  great  price  with  all  them  that  keep  their  first  love 
and  abide  in  their  integrity  to  the  Lord.  Well  may 
we  say,  and  that  in  righteousness,  God  is  good  to 
Israel,  and  to  all  that  are  of  an  upright  heart.  Dear 
Friends,  his  dew  descendeth,  his  rain  falleth,  and 
the  light  of  his  heavenly  countenance  is  lifted  up, 
and  shineth  upon  us  ;  our  hearts  are  aifected,  our 
souls  are  overcome,  he  hath  filled  us  with  his  bless- 
ing, and  caused  our  cups  to  overflow ;  he  hath 
spoken  such  peace  to  his  people  as  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away,  and  therefore  they  dare 
not  return  to  folly.  Ah  !  blessed  are  they  that  keep 
in  the  daily  living  sense  of  the  Lord's  power.  They 
shall  always  be  green,  and  thrive,  and  prosper  in  the 
heavenly  work  of  God  ;  and  we  testify  for  the  Lord 
God  of  our  precious  concord,  they  shall  run,  and 
never  be  weary,  they  shall  walk,  and  tfot  faint ;  yea, 
it  shall  be  their  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  the 
Lord.  Dear  friends  and  brethren,  being  met  to- 
gether in  the  fear  and  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and  sev- 
eral things  of  weight  relating  to  the  church  being 
proposed,  considered,  and  agreed  upon  amongst  us, 
we  thought  fit  to  recommend  the  same  to  you,  as  fol- 
io we  th  :  In  the  first  place,  to  give  you  the  endeared 
salutation  of  our  tender  love,  and  to  acquaint  you  of 
our  general  assembly  in  the  heavenly  power  and 
unity,  and  next,  to  recommend  you  these  particulars 
following. ' '  I 

Then  are  placed  the  minutes  of  the  meeting, 
held  the  22d  of  the  Third  month,  1678,  at  the 
"  Meeting-place  at  Horsleydown,"  the  2.Sd  at 
"  the  Savoy,"  and  the  24th  at  the  Bull  and 
Mouth."    They  are  almost  entirely  on  the  sub- 


ject of  sufferings,  one  kind  of  which,  not  much 
noticed,  as  we  recollect,  by  the  historians  of  the 
Society^  appears  to  have  been  then  frequent : 
namely,  "  the  often  suffering  of  Friends,  by  being 
impressed  into  the  King's  ships  of  war." 

The  concluding  exhortation,  with  a  postscript, 
is  in  these  words : — 

' '  And,  dear  friends  and  brethren,  keep  in  the 
pure  and  peaceable  wisdom  of  Jesus,  that  you  may 
be  in  all  things  ordered  to  the  Lord's  glory,  and  your 
mutual  peace  and  refi  eshment.  Friends,  though  the 
enemy  be  near  to  betray  with  fair  pretences,  the 
Lord  is  nearer  to  preserve  his  heritage  and  water  his 
plants ;  therefore  let  none  wax  cold,  let  none  mur- 
mur ;  watch  against  all  vain  jealousies  and  evil  sur- 
mises, and  that  spirit  that  worketh  in  a  mystery 
against  the  blessed  unity,  exalting  itself  under  the 
words  and  profession  of  the  ancient  Truth,  against 
the  life  and  power  thereof,  and  the  brethren  that 
abide  therein.  And  be  noble  and  valiant  for  the 
Truth  on  earth,  look  to  the  Lord  God  of  your  life, 
and  keep  your  eye  steadfastly  to  him,  and  be  of  an 
universal  spirit,  and  by  how  much  the  more  it  is  a 
day  of  trial,  and  an  hour  of  temptation,  forsake  ye 
not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together,  but  by  so 
much  the  more  be  zealous  and  diligent  in  keeping  all 
your  meetings,  both  public  meetings  and  your  men's 
and  women's  meetings,  in  the  Lord's  everlasting 
power  by  which  they  were  set  up ;  and  as  you  are 
found  diligent  and  steadfast  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  peace  will  suddenly  tread  down  Satan 
under  your  feet,  and  plentifully  reward  into  all  your 
bosoms,  your  patience  and  perseverance,  with  the 
durable  blessings,  peace,  and  joy  of  that  kingdom, 
which  was  before  the  world  began,  and  that  never 
shall  have  end." 

Postscript. — "  from  the  travelling  brethren  in  an- 
other meeting." 

' '  And,  all  dear  Friends,  who  have  been  gathered  by 
the  powerful  Word  of  life,  and  united  by  the  one  Spirit 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  one  blessed  family 
and  flock  to  him,  and  his  over  all  for  ever ; — keep 
your  blessed  concord,  and  dwell  and  abide  in  that 
love  that  first  visited  you,  which  time  can  never  wear 
out,  nor  many  waters  quench.  It  is  at  this  time  as 
a  fresh  living  fountain  in  our  hearts,  opened  by  the 
God  of  all  pure  love,  life  and  mercies,  who  hath  now 
been  with  us,  as  of  old,  and  his  overcoming  precioiis 
presence  is  felt  as  in  ancient  times,  in  the  deep  and 
weighty  sense  of  which  our  souls  reach  to  you  our 
beloved  friends  and  brethren,  beseeching  you  not  to 
be  weary  of  well-doing,  but  through  patience  and 
well-doing,  to  wait  for  that  glory,  honor  and  eternal 
life,  which  are  the  everlasting  recompense  of  the 
righteous. 

"And  because  that  the  subtle  working  of  an  evil 
spirit,  which  seeketh  to  make  a  breach  upon  our 
heavenly  fellowship,  may  have  in  measure  overtaken 
and  beguiled  some  that  were  tender,  from  their  first 
simplicity,  by  suggesting,  as  if  the  ends  of  our  gen- 
eral meetings  were  not  really  the  service  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  his  light,  power  and  spirit,  nor  the 
'  good  of  his  heritage,  in  all  faithful  labor  of  love,  but 
to  seek,  and  to  set  up  ourselves,  and  to  erect  and 
administer  another  government  in  the  church  of  God, 
than  that  which  ariseth  from  the  power  and  spirit  of 
our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ ;  which  old  slanderous  spirit 
we  abhor;  and  blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  way  of  this 
spirit  is  much  hedged  up,  and  it  daily  withers.  And 
we  do  hereby  further  declare  unto  you,  in  the  faith 
and  testimony  of  .Tesus,  that  we  disown  and  utterly 
reject  all  power,  authority  and  government  in  the 
chiirch  of  Christ,  that  comes  not  from  Christ,  and 
that  is  not  exercised  in  the  holy  power  and  free  spirit 
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of  tlie  Lord.  Yet  we  are  fully  persuaded,  according 
to  the  apostles,  and  our  elder  brethren  in  former 
generations,  that  they  that  are  of  God  will  hear  us,  in 
his  blessed  spirit,  in  that  which  tends  to  the  Lord's 
glory  and  honor ;  and  by  that  which  Friends  have 
received  from  the  Lord  in  themselves,  they  will  be 
led  to  receive  and  embrace  that  which  cometh  from 
the  gift  and  spirit  of  God,  by  and  through  us  his 
servants,  and  yours  for  his  glory's  sake,  in  unity, 
which  we  have  sought  above  all,  and  our  reward  is 
with  him.  So,  committing  you  to  the  Lord,  and  his 
ingrafted  Word,  which  is  able  to  save  you  to  the  ut- 
termost, (by  which  the  righteous  live,  and  not  by 
bread  alone,)  and  desiring  you  may  keep  your  pos- 
sessions, in  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  committed  to 
him,  and  in  it  take  care  of  his  glory ;  we  remain 
your  travailing  Friends  and  brethren  for  Sion's  pros- 
perity, and  the  peace  of  Jerusalem." 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 

"Ellis  Hookes." 
"London,  24th  of  3d  mo.,  1678." 

/  (To  be  coutinued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  27,  1859. 

Our  testimony  against  war. — Some  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
London  Friend,  seem  so  appropriate  to  the  pre- 
sent time  that  we  have  transferred  them  to  our 
columns.  It  is  true,  that  the  testimony  of  our 
Society  against  war,  like  that  against  slavery,  has 
been  progressive ;  that  is.  Friends  did  not,  at 
first,  clearly  perceive  the  full  bearing  of  the 
principles  which  they  held  in  advance  of  those 
generally  held  at  that  day;  nor  the  extent  to 
which  those  principles  would  fairly  conduct  them 
in  reference  to  certain  great  evils.  Thus,  Isaac 
Penington  in'  an  address  "  To  the  Parliament, 
the  Army,  &c.,"  speaks  of  the  Army  as  "  glori- 
ous instruments  in  the  hands  of  God and  re- 
ferring to  the  great  contest  between  the  king  and 
the  Parliament,  he  says  : — "  The  controversy  was 
very  great  and  imminent,  and  drew  many  eyes 
upon  it;  the  Lord  was  appealed  on  both  sides  to 
decide  it;  and  many  know,  that  by  His  presence 
and  power  in  the  army,  the  scale  was  turned,  even 
when  they  were  very  low,  and  cried  out  for  prayers, 
and  made  large  promises  in  the  day  of  their 
distress.  Yea,  the  Lord  did  not  desert  the  army, 
but  heard  their  prayers,  and  the  prayers  of  his 
people  for  them,  carrying  on  the  deliverance  un- 
til he  had  given  a  perfect  victory  into  their 
hands."  Again,  at  a  later  period,  I.  Penington, 
alter  declaring  that  "  the  Gospel  will  teach  a 
nation,  if  they  hearken  to  it,  as  well  as  a  parti- 
cular person,  to  trust  the  Lord,  and  to  wait  on 
Him  for  preservation,"  adds  : — "  I  speak  not  this 
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against  any  magistrate,  or  people's  defending 
themselves  against  foreign  invasions,  or  making- 
use  of  the  sword  to  suppress  the  violent  and  evil 
doers  within  their  borders,  for  this  the  present 
estate  of  things  may  and  doth  require,  and  a 
great  blessing  will  attend  the  sword  where  it  is 
borne  uprightly  to  that  end,  and  its  use  will  be 
honorable ;  and  while  there  is  need  of  a  sword, 
the  Lord  will  not  suffer  that  government,  or 
those  governors,  to  want  fitting  instruments  under 
thera  for  the  managing  thereof,  to  wait  on  Him 
in  his  fear  to  have  the  edge  of  it  rightly  directed ; 
but  yet  there  is  a  better  state  which  the  Lord 
hath  already  brought  some  into,  and  which  na- 
tions are  to  expect  and  travel  towards." 

In  the  Life  of  John  Woolman  there  is  record- 
ed a  striking  instance  of  this  "  blindness  in 
part,"  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  laid 
for  carrying  on  a  war  against  the  Indians.  "  I 
had,"  says  he,  "  conversation  with  several  noted 
Friends  on  the  subject,  who  all  favored  the  pay- 
ment of  such  taxes ;  and  some  of  whom  I  prefer- 
red before  myself,  and  this  made  me  easier  for  a 
time  ;  yet  there  was  in  the  deeps  of  my  mind  a 
scruple  which  I  never  could  get  over,  and,  at 
certain  times,  I  was  greatly  disturbed  on  that  ac- 
count." At  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
1755,  two  Committees  were  appointed;  one  to 
correspond  with  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
London,  and  the  other  to  visit  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings.  "  These  Committees  meet- 
ing together  had  a  weighty  conference  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord;  at  which  time,"  continues  J. 
W.,  "  I  perceived  there  were  many  Friends  un- 
der a  scruple  like  that  before-mentioned."  *  * 
"  Some  time  after  the  Yearly  Meeting,  a  day 
being  appointed  and  letters  written  to  distant 
members,  the  said  Committees  met  at  Philadel- 
phia, and,  by  adjournment,  continued  several 
days.  The  calamities  of  war  were  now  increas- 
ing ;  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania 
were  fi-equeutly  surprised,  some  slain,  and  many 
taken  captive  by  the  Indians ;  and  while  these 
Committees  sat,  the  corpse  of  one  so  slain  was 
brought  in  a  wagon,  and  taken  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  in  his  bloody  garments,  to 
alarm  the  people  and  rouse  them  up  to  war. 

Friends  thus  met  were  not  all  of  one  mind  in 
relation  to  the  tax,  which,  to  such  who  scrupled 
it,  made  the  way  more  difficult.  To  refuse  an 
active  payment  at  such  a  time,  might  be  con- 
strued into  an  act  of  disloyalty,  and  appeared 
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likely  to  displease  the  rulers  not  only  here  but  | 
in  England.  Still  there  was  a  scruple  so  fas- 
tened upon  the  minds  of  many  Friends,  that 
nothing  moved  it ;  it  was  a  conference  the  most 
weighty  that  ever  I  was  at,  and  the  hearts  of 
many  were  bowed  in  reverence  before  the  Most 
High.  Some  Friends  of  the  said  Committees, 
who  appeared  easy  to  pay  the  tax,  after  several 
adjournments,  withdrew;  others  of  them  continued 
till  the  last.  At  length,  an  Epistle  of  tender 
love  and  caution  to  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  was 
drawn  by  some  Friends  concerned  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  being  read  several  times  and  corrected, 
was  then  signed  by  such  of  them  as  were  free  to 
sign  it,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings." 

Samuel  Fothergill,  then  on  a  religious  visit  to 
this  country,  attended  this  Conference  and  signed 
the  Epistle,  and  alludes  in  subsequent  letters  to 
the  disapprobation  his  course  received  from  some 
of  his  friends.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written 
First  mo.,  19th,  1756,  at  East  Nottingham, 
Pennsylvania,  he  says : — "  The  Assembly  here 
have  passed  a  law  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  this  province;  and  as  a  great  part 
is  to  be  laid  out  for  militarypurposes,  many  solid 
Friends  cannot  pay  it,  which  is  likely  to  bring 
such  a  breach  and  division  as  never  happened 
amongst  us  since  we  were  a  people  ;  may  it  be 
finally  conducive  to  the  glory  of  the  ever 
worthy  Name,  if  it  issue  in  the  winnowing  of 
the  people."  After  his  return  to  England,  S. 
Fothergill  wrote  to  John  Churchman  thus : — 
"  I  found  in  almost  every  mind  a  secret  displea- 
sure against  the  Friends  who  signed  the  Epistle 
of  caution  and  advice,  and  fully  expected  to  be 
tried  by  the  Meeting  for  Suiferings  for  being 
concerned  in  it.  But  innocently  conscious  of  my 
own  and  Friends'  integrity,  and  mindful  of  that 
which  engaged  us,  I  was  quiet  and  yet  bold.  I 
have  this  remark  to  make  :  although  subscribing 
that  Epistle  hath  made  me  the  butt  of  professor 
and  profane,  I  never  once  repented  it ;  I  believe 
it  was  right,  and  leave  the  effect  to  Him,  whose 
ways  are  unsearchable  yet  faithful,  just  and  true." 

Soon  after  this  period  it  was  declared  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  that  furnishing  wagons  or  other 
means  for  conveying  military  stores,  is  a  military 
service,  and  that  a  tax  levied  for  the  purchasing 
of  drums,  colors,  or  for  other  warlike  uses,  cannot 
be  paid  consistently  with  our  Christian  testimony, 
and  the  same  views  are  still  maintained  by  the 
Society. 


I  Memoir  or  Stephen  Gkellet. — Our  read- 
ers will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Memoir  of 
our  lute  beloved  friend,  Stephen  Grellet,  is  about 
to  be  published  in  England,  and  in  this  country. 
It  will,  doubtless,  be  a  most  instructive  and  inter- 
esting book,  exhibiting  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  "  divine  life"  in  its  varied  manifestations, 
and  being  edited  by  a  Friend,  Benjamin  See- 
bohm,  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  it  may  be 
received  with  the  utmost  confidence  into  every 
Friend's  family. 

By  a  notice  in  this  week's  number,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Memoir  will  be  published  in  thig 
city,  by  Henry  Longstreth,  simultaneously  with 
its  publication  in  England. 


Died,  on  the  31st  of  7th  month,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  David  Sands,  M.  D.,  in  the  46th  year  of 
his  age. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
truths  of  the  (Christian  religion,  and  embraced  the 
principles  of  Friends  when  about  seventeen.  Sweet 
is  the  remembrance  of  his  tenderness  of  spirit  at  this 
period  ;  often,  during  the  silent  hours  of  the  night, 
whilst  others  slept,  he  was  engaged  in  prayer  to  his 
Heavenly  Father.  On  leaving  the  parental  roof,  his 
reliance  upon  Divine  protection  and  care  was  mani- 
fested by  his  reply  to  his  mother,  who  expressed 
solicitude  as  to  his  future  welfare:  "Remember, 
dear  mother,  we  are  promised,  that  if  we  seek  first 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  righteousness 
thereof,  all  things  needful  shall  be  added."  Most 
abundantly  was  this  promise  realized,  for  he  was 
blessed  both  in  basket  and  in  store,  and  he  deeply 
felt  the  responsibility  of  his  stewardship  ;  being  very 
earnest  so  to  live,  that  he  might  render  his  account 
with  joy,  and  not  with  grief.  He  deeply  felt  the 
importance  of  a  guarded  religions  education  for  our 
beloved  children,  and  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to 
establish  boarding  schools,  under  the  care  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  which  undertaking  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  partial  success.  He  great- 
ly desired  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  inspired 
volume  for  all,  especially  for  our  children,  and  for 
some  time  invited  young  men  to  meet  at  his  house 
on  First-day  evenings,  to  read  and  study  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Feeling  himself  called  to  labor  in  the 
vineyard  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  by  humble  obedi- 
ence to  the  Divine  will,  and  relying  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  enabled  to  proclaim 
"the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,"  to  his  own 
peace,  and  the  comfort  and  edification  of  many  of 
his  hearers.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  that  at- 
tended the  opening  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
9th  month,  1858,  which  was  to  him  a  refreshing  sea- 
son. After  his  return  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
fever,  which  left  him  much  prostrated  ;  on  convales- 
cence, his  physician  advised  a  voyage  to  Europe, 
which  opportunity  he  embraced,  to  visit  many  valued 
friends  he  had  long  desired  to  see.  From  this  jour- 
ney he  returned  somewhat  improved,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  attend  most  of  the  sessions  of  our- last  Yearly 
Meeting  ;  also  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  to  take 
some  part  therein ;  so  that  his  friends  cherished  the 
hope  that  his  useful  life  might  be  spared  many  years. 
But  He  whose  ways  are  all  in  wisdom  and  tender 
mercy  ordered  it  otherwise,  accepted  the  dedicated 
will,  and  early  released  him  from  this  field  of  labor. 
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During  his  illness  he  thus  expressed  himself:  "I 
have  no  dependence  upon  any  works  of  righteous- 
ness that  I  have  done,  but  upon  the  mercy  olf  God  in 
Christ,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  for 
there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  we  may  be  saved  but  the  name  of 
Jesus  ;  on  Him  alone  is  my  sole  dependence."  Hav- 
ing chosen  the  Lord  for  his  portion,  he  was  merci- 
fully favored  with  such  a  full  assurance  of  the  love 
and  forgiveness  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  that,  at  the 
most  trying  moment,  when  life  was  fast  ebbing,  and 
earth,  with  all  its  ties  and  endearments,  receding 
froni  his  view,  no  shade  of  doubt  was  permitted  to 
assail  him,  but  he  was  enabled,  even  then,  to  com- 
fort his  weeping  family  with  the  assurance  "that  all 
was  well,"  referring  also  to  many  precious  promises 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  repeating  the  whole  of  the 
23d  Psalm.  When  incapable  of  verbal  intercourse, 
it  was  evident  that  his  spirit  was  much  engaged  in 
prayer  to  that  God  in  whom  he  had  trusted,— that 
Saviour  in  whom  his  hopes  were  centered  ;  who,  hav- 
ing cared  for  him  through  life,  failed  not  to  support 
him  in  the  hour  of  dissolution,  near  which  these 
sweet  expressions  escaped  his  lips,  "  passing  through 
the  valley,"  "  a  house  not  made  with  hands."  His 
strength  continued  to  fail,  until  the  morning  of  the 
31st,  when  the  silver  cord  was  loosed,  and  the  unfet- 
tered spirit  permitted,  as  we  reverently  yet  firmly 
believe,  to  enter  that  city  whose  walls  are  salvation, 
and  whose  gates  are  praise  ;  leaving  behind  the  con- 
soling assurance  that  he  was  of  the  "  saved  of  the 
Lord,"  and  one  more  added  to  that  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses who  can  testify  that  their  ' '  Redeemer  liveth, ' ' 
and  because  He  liveth.  His  believing  and  obedient 
children  "  shall  live  also." 

Died,  On  the  3d  inst.,  at  East  Deering,  N.  H., 
Hannah  G.,  wife  of  Herod  Chase,  in  the  53d  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  worthy  member  of  Weare  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends. 

 ,  Near  Winchester,  Randolph  Co.,  Indiana,  on 

the  24th  of  4th  mo.  last,  Ruth  Barker,  wife  of 
Nathan  Barker,  and  daughter  of  Charles  and  Hannah 
Davis,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  White 
River  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  Near  Winchester,  Randolph  Co.,  Indiana,  on 

the  17th  of  4th  mo.  last,  Merab  Pickett,  wife  of  John 
B.-  Pickett,  and  daughter  of  William  and  Margaret 
Cox,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  White 
River  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

For  some  years  past  she  had  manifested  an  increas- 
ing concern  for  the  welfare  of  Society,  and  the  proper 
ordering  of  her  own  household.    Her  end  was  peace. 

Near  Balaka,  Randolph  Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  5th  of 
6tli  mo.  last,  Gulielma  Peacock,  only  daughter  of 
William  and  Mary  Peacock,  in  the  17th  year  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  White  River  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends . 

Her  health  was  somewhat  delicate  from  infancy. 
She  was  of  a  loving  and  benevolent  disposition, 
manifesting,  both  by  word  and  action,  a  kind  regard 
for  her  associates  and  friends.  She  was  obedient  and 
submissive  to  her  parents,  although  it  sometimes 
cost  her  a  severe  struggle  to  overcome  her  own  will 
and  inclination.  About  three  weeks  before  her  death 
she  appeared  more  unwell  than  usual,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  week  her  disease  proved  to  be  the  typhoid 
fever.  From  her  conversation  it  appeared  evident 
that  she  entertained  doubts  of  her  recovery  from  the 
first  attack,  and  in  a  few  days  expressed  them  to  her 
father,  and  gave  some  directions  concerning  hor  prop- 
erty ;  then  exjiressed  a  desire  to  live,  that  she  might 
be  better  prepared  to  die.  Her  parents,  knowing  her 
serious  and  loving  deportment  for  mouths  past, 
thought  perhaps  this  was  meted  out  to  her  for  the 


trial  of  her  faith,  and  asked  her  if  she  saw  anything 
in  her  way  ?  She  said  she  did  not,  although  she  did 
not  see  her  way  as  clear  as  was  desirable.  Nine 
days  before  her  departure  she  called  her  two  brothers 
to  her  bedside,  (both  of  whom  were  younger  than 
herself,)  and  said  to  them,  "Pray  to  Jesus,  and 
know  that  you  love  Him."  Then  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  all  her  associates  and  relations.  Three  days 
before  her  dissolution  she  called  her  mother  to  her 
bedside,  and  vocally  supplicated  for  her  ;  then,  after 
a  pause,  she  referred  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  creat- 
ing the  world  and  all  things  therein,  praising  and 
magnifying  His  name  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner, usinfic  language  such  as  to  satisfy  those  who 
heard  it,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  her. 
On  the  last  day  of  her  life,  in  the  midst  of  great 
bodily  pain,  her  sky  seemed  to  be  overcast  with 
clouds,  but  this  darkness  was  of  short  duration ; 
for,  the  clouds  vanished,  her  sky  became  clear, 
and  she  said,  ' '  I  am  going  to  Jesus,  to  God,  and  to 
glory."  Shortly  after  which  she  exclaimed,  "Glory, 
glory  to  God  ;  sing  praises  to  Him  forever  and  ever- 
more, Amen."  Soon  after  which,  she  quietly  sank 
into  the  arms  of  death,  and,  we  humbly  trust,  that 
through  the  mercy  of  the  Redeemer,  slie  has  fallen 
asleep  in  the  Lord. 

Died.  On  the  2Sth  of  7th  mo.  last,  at  the  residence  of 
her  father,  in  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana,  Emeline,  daughter 
of  Jesse  and  Margaret  Ann  Hiatt,  in  the  18th  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  Melford  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  young  Friend,  beloved  by  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances,  and  svirrounded  by  much  that 
makes  life  desirable,  was  called  to  part  with  all,  and 
during  a  short  but  distressing  illness,  which  she  bore 
with  Christian  patience  and  resignation,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  have  a  few  lucid  moments  to  give  her  sor- 
rowing friends  the  assurance  that  her  trust  was  in 
Jesus.  Wlien  told  she  looked  happy,  she  replied, 
"  I  don't  feel  so  happy  at  all  times  as  I  should  like." 
She  was  reminded  by  a  friend  that  Jesus  loved  her  and 
would  make  her  happy,  if  she  only  prayed  to  him. 
She  said,  ' '  I  have  prayed,  but  cannot  pray  much  ;  I 
am  so  weak  ;  but  I  believe  .lesus  hears  me,  and  has 
not  forgotten  me."  Notwithstanding  her  sufferings 
were  great,  she  remarked  "  they  are  not  greater  than 
I  desire."  And  not  a  murmur  was  heard  to  escape 
from  her  lips.  She  seemed  impressed,  during  her 
illness,  that  her  recovery  was  doubtful,  and  was 
heard  to  say,  "Lord,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done."  A  deep  sense  of  her  own  unworthiness  and 
gratitude  for  her  many  blessings  seemed  to  clothe 
her  mind  ;  and  as  she  quietly  breathed  her  last,  there 
was  an  evidence  that,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  her  end  was  peace. 

 ,  Near  Salem,  Iowa,  on  the  27th  ult.,  in  the 

17th  year  of  his  age,  Sylvanus  Feazier,  a  member 
of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  and  son  of  Joseph  and 
Narcissa  Frazier. 

His  illness  was  of  short  duration.  While  his 
friends  have  to  mourn  their  loss,  they  are  not  with- 
out a  hope  that  he  has  gone  to  share  the  reward  of 
the  blessed. 


FARMERS  INSTITUTE. 


The  Sessions  for  the  ensuing  year,  at  this  Institu- 
tion, will  be  as  follows  : 

The  Fall  Term,  commencing  the  26th  of  9th  mo., 
and  continuing  14  weeks. 

The  Winter  Term,  commencing  the  2d  of  1st  mo., 
and  continuing  13  weeks. 

The  Spring  Term,  commencing  the  3d  of  4th  mo., 
and  continuing  13  weeks. 

The  School  will  be  under  the  care  of  Eli  Jay,  A.  B., 
and  Rebecca  Trueblood,  as  principal  Teachers,  with 
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a  suitable  Board  of  Assistants.  Tuition  will  he  re- 
quired one-half  in  advance. 

The  Boarding  House,  in  connection  with  the  School, 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  Jeremiah  A.,  and  his  wife 
Martha  Grennell,  as  Superintendents.  Board  for  one- 
half  of  the  terms  will  be  required  in  advance. 

Application  for  admission,  or  for  information,  may 
,    be  made  to  Allen  Jay,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Managers, 

Allen  Jay,  Clerk. 


FREE  LABOR  SUGARS. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  the  privilege 
permitted  him  through  Friends'  Review,  to  notify  his 
customers  and  all  friends  of  free  labor  among  the 
readers  of  this  journal,  that  he  is  receiving  a  large 
supply  of  Crushed,  Sifted  and  Powdered-Loaf  Sugars, 
and  of  A,  B,  and  C  Coffee — crushed,  which  he  is  sell- 
ing at  reduced  prices.  Geo.  W.  Taylor, 

Fifth  and  Cherry  Sts. 


MEMOIR  OP  STEPHEN  GRELLET,  LATE  OF  BUR- 
LINGTON, NEW  JERSEY. 
The  subscriber  will  issue  speedily,  in  Two  Volumes, 
demi  8vo.,  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Gospel  Labors 
of  Stephen  Grellet,  late  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
at  One  Dollar  per  volume — about  one-half  the  price 
of  the  English  edition.  A  portrait  and  view  of  residence 
will  be  inserted,  when  requested,  gratis.  Those  in- 
terested in  each  Monthly  Meeting  will  please  procure 
names  of  subscribers,  and  forward  them  to 

Henry  Longstreth, 
1336  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


The  Book  Association  of  Friends  in  Cincinnati  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge,  are 
regularly  supplied  with  most  of  the  standard  writings 
of  Friends,  and  a  considerable  assortment  of  careful- 
ly selected  books  suitable  for  family  and  First-day 
school  libraries,  which  they  offer  for  sale  at  Murray 
Shipley  &  Co.'s  store,  No.  28  Pearl  street,  at  Eastern 
Publishers'  prices.  Catalogues  with  list  of  prices  will 
be  furnished  on  application  to  Dr.  David  Judkins,  No. 
301  Race  street.  Orders  from  the  country  will  be 
promptly  forwarded  as  directed.     Terms  Cash. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Cincinnati  8m 0.  1st  1859. — 3t.  Thomas  W.  Ladd. 

N.  B.  It  is  our  intention  to  offer  our  books  for  sale  at 
the  approaching  Yearly  Meetings,  Ohio,  Western  and 
Indiana,  and  we  hope  Fi  iends  will  come  prepared  to 
embrace  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  supply  them- 
selves with  valuable  books  at  very  low  cost. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth-day,  the 
14th  of  the  9th  month  next.  New  Students  must  be 
present  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening,  in  order  to 
be  examined  and  classified. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  the  un- 
dersigned, at  the  Office,  No.  109  North  10th  street — 
if  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Wm.  Macniven. 
The  age  of  the  applicant,  his  previoiTS  studies,  and 
his  connection  with  Friends,  must  be  clearly  stated  ; 
and  in  all  cases  certificates  of  moral  standing,  and  of 
the  books  which  have  been  studied,  signed  by  the  last 
Teacher,  must  accompany  the  application. 

The  receipts  for  Board  and  Tuition  being  inadequate 
to  meet  the  outlays,  and  large  sums  having  been  con- 
tributed by  members  of  our  religious  Society  for  its 
support,  the  charge  for  Students  who  are  not  mem- 
bers will  be  $300  per  annum  ;  for  members,  it  will 
be  $250.  By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 


Communion  with  god. — If  we  have  no  com- 
munion with  God  here,  surely  we  can  expect 
none  hereafter.  A  faith  that  does  not  place  our 
conversation  in  heaven,  that  does  not  warm  the 
heart  and  purify  it  also,  that  does  not,  in  short, 
govern  our  thoughts,  word.i,  and  deeds,  is  no 
faith  ;  nor  will  it  obtain  for  us  any  spiritual 
blessing  here  or  hereafter. —  Cowjyer- 


When  to  soothe  the  last  moments  of  La 
Place,  a  friend  whispered  to  him  that  his  labors 
would  perpetuate  his  fame,  and  that  his  name 
would  be  immortal — "  Alas  !"  replied  the  philoso- 
pher, "  what  we  know  is  nothing ;  but  what  we 
are  ignorant  of  is  immense." 


William  Ellis'  Visit  to  the  Capital  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  his  reception  hy  the  Queen. 

(Continued  from  page  796  ) 

In  the  evening  I  had  a  very  pleasant  visit 
from  the  prince  Ramonja  and  one  of  his  relatives. 
After  the  first  greeting,  he  almost  involuntarily 
acknowledged  the  goodness  of  God  in  causing 
us  to  meet  together.  He  then  conversed  with 
much  earnestness  but  gentleness  of  manner, 
making  many  inquiries  after  the  English  who 
had  formerly  resided  at  the  capital,  and  the 
many  friends  in  England  of  whom  he  had  heard. 
He  spoke  also  of  the  afflictions  he  had  suffered, 
and  his  bereavements  in  the  loss  of  his  children 
by  death.  He  inquired  much  about  the  state  of 
things  in  England,  and  expressed  his  hopes  for 
the  prosperity  of  Madagascar.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  l^is  intelligence  and  amiable  feeling. 
During  my  former  visits  I  had  heard  of  his  im- 
paired sight,  and  had  now  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting him  with  an  excellent  pair  of  gold  spec- 
taeles,'which  a  friend  in  Loudon  had  confided 
to  my  care  for  his  acceptance.  He  expressed 
himself  much  gratified  by  this  token  of  remem- 
brance, and  said  he  would  write  to  the  donor. 
The  next  morning  early,  the  chief  whom  I  had 
met  at  Tamatave  came  with  his  wife  and  a  little 
boy,  their  son,  to  pay  me  a  visit;  bringing  the 
acceptable  present  of  a  bottle  of  fresh  milk, 
which  they  afterward  sent  every  morning  as  long 
as  I  remained  at  the  capital. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  a  number 
of  high  officers  from  the  palace  were  announced. 
I  sent  to  bid  them  welcome,  and  immediately 
nine  officers  were  introduced  by  the  queen's 
secretary.  One  of  their  number,  having  been 
educated  in  England,  spoke  the  English  language 
well.  Two  or  three  were  of  the  thirteenth  honor, 
the  rest  of  somewhat  lower  rank.  They  were 
dressed  in  uniform  trowsers  of  blue  cloth  with 
gold-lace  up  the  sides,  and  wore  over  their 
shoulders  the  brown  and  purple  silk  lamba  or 
scarf,  with  yellow  borders.  Some  wore  heavy 
gold  chains  round  their  necks,  and  large  brace- 
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lets  of  the  same  material.  One  of  them  wore  a 
short  yellow  coat  with  slashed  sleeves.  After 
inquiries  respecting  my  health,  accommodation, 
etc.,  they  said  they  had  been  sent  by  the  queen 
to  inquire  the  object  for  which  I  had  come  to 
the  capital.  I  replied  that  my  visit  was  what  I 
had  stated  it  to  be  in  my  letter  to  the  govern- 
ment when  I  asked  permission  to  visit  the  capi- 
tal, viz.,  a  visit  of  friendship,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commerce,  but  of  friendship  only,  to  her 
majesty  and  the  government ;  to  talk  about  things 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  I  was 
the  bearer  of  a  message  of  friendship  from  Eng- 
land to  the  government  of  Madagascar;  that  as 
there  had  been  reports  that  the  English  were 
not  friendly  to  the  Malagasy,  and  that  English 
ships  would  come  to  attack  their  country,  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the 
chief  minister  of  Queen  Victoria  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, when  he  heard  that  I  was  about  to  return 
to  Madagascar,  to  visit  the  capital,  had  desired 
me  to  tell  the  queen  and  government  of  Mada- 
gascar, that  all  reports  of  hostile  intentions  on  the 
jjart  of  the  English  were  untrue  ;  that  the  English 
government  never  had  entertained  such  inten- 
tions, and  had  no  such  intentions  now;  that  they 
desired  the  prosperity  of  Madagascar,  and  to  be 
friendly  -with  the  queen  and  the  government, 
but  had  no  claim  or  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
government  or  internal  affairs  of  the  country. 
That,  at  the  time  of  my  departure,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  had  been  sent  by  her  majesty,  the 
Queen  of  England,  to  Paris,  to  assist,  with  the 
ministers  of  France  and  other  countries,  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  peace  of  Europe  after  the  war 
with  Russia ;  but  that  he  had  directed  a  letter  to 
be  written  to  me  authorizing  the  statements  I 
had  made.  I  then  produced  and  read  the  letter 
on  the  subject,  which  I  had  received  a  few  days 
previous  to  my  departure  from  England.  I  also 
delivered  a  letter  from  his  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor of  Mauritius  for  the  queen,  and  said  I  had 
some  presents  for  her  majesty,  which  I  should 
be  happy  to  deliver  as  soon  as  the  remainder  of 
my  packages  should  arrive.  The  chiefs  all  ex- 
pressed themselves  greatly  pleased  with  the 
friendly,  straightforward,  and  disinterested  state- 
ments of  the  letter  which  I  had  read ;  and,  after 
farther  conversation  on  different  subjects,  they 
rose  to  return.  The  rustling  of  the  stiif  silk 
lambas,  and  the  jingling  of  the  large  loose  gold 
bracelets  on  the  wrists  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  as 
they  shook  hands  with  me  on  leaving,  produced 
a  somewhat  novel  effect. 

During  my  former  visit  to  Tamatave,  I  had 
had  much  intimate,  pleasant,  and  alfectionate  in- 
tercourse with  an  intelligent  chief,  a  native  of 
the  capital,  but  at  that  time  a  sort  of  agent  for 
the  prince.  Few  were  the  days  on  which  he  did 
not  visit  me;  and  it  was  not  until  I  was  in  the 
canoe  which  was  to  take  me  to  the  ship  that  we 
parted.  He  had  been,  shortly  afterwards,  at- 
tacked with  the  fever,  and  had  died  a  few  days 


after  reaching  his  home.  He  was  a  fine  noble- 
looking  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  stood  six  feet  two  inches  high, 
and  told  me  his  fether  was  two  inches  taller  than 
himself.  On  the  same  day,  soon  after  the  officers 
from  the  palace  had  left  me,  I  was  informed  that 
the  family  of  this  chief  wished  to  visit  me.  I 
bade  them  welcome  ;  and  the  father  of  him 
whom  I  used  to  call  my  tall  friend,  himself  an 
erect,  noble-looking  man,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  his  mother  a  matronly  woman, 
the  widow  of  my  friend,  a  health}',  interesting- 
looking  woman  about  five  and  twenty,  and  five 
children,  all  entered  my  apartment.  The  father 
seated  himself  in  a  chair,  the  mother  and  the 
widowed  daughter-in-law  sat  on  the  ground  ;  the 
widow  carried  a  little  boy  in  her  arms,  and  the 
other  children  placed  themselves  on  the  floor 
around  her.  The  interpreter,  who  did  not  know 
of  my  former  acquaintance  with  the  chief,  said, 
"  Who  are  you  ?"    The  venerable-looking  man 

said,  "  I  am  Ra  's  father."    He  then  looked 

at  his  wife,  and  she  said,  "  I  am  his  mother ;" 
and,  pointing  to  the  young  woman  by  her 
side,  she  said,  "  This  is  his  widow,  and  these  are 
his  children."  The  father  then  said,  "  We  have 
come  with  a  small  present  in  token  of  our  love, 
for  our  son  loved  you,  and  spoke  much  of  you. 
We  shall  never  see  him  again,  but  seeing  you 
sfeems  to  bring  him  back  to  our  thoughts."  His 
servants  then  brought  in  the  present,  consisting 
of  poultry,  eggs,  and  rice.  I  thanked  him,  and 
told  them  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see 
them;  that  I  had  mourned  when  I  heard  of 
their  son's  death,  but  hoped  they  were  com- 
forted. 

I  had  taken  several  photographic  portraits  of 
this  chief  while  in  Tamatave,  and  after  convers- 
ing a  short  time  I  took  out  of  vay  port-folio  a 
small  likeness  of  my  friend,  "and  handed  it  to  the 
father.  He  looked  at  it,  and  wept.  The  mother 
took  it,  pressed  it  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it,  for 
some  minutes  weeping  silently,  but  profusely. 
A  full  length  portrait  I  handed  to  the  widow. 
She  also  kissed  it  and  wept ;  then  laid  it  down, 
and  bent  over  her  baby  and  wept.  I  could  not 
restrain  my  own  feelings.  At  length  the  father 
and  mother  both  said,  "  We  are  glad  to  see  you, 
though  we  weep  ;  we  shall  never  see  him  again, 
but  we  see  you.  You  were  his  friend  :  he  loved 
you."  I  said,  Not  more  than  I  loved  him." 
Again  they  wept.  After  a  while  the  father  said 
they  must  leave  ;  but  as  they  lived  near,  they 
would  come  again.  I  said  I  should  always  be 
glad  to  see  them ;  and  on  my  asking  if  they 
would  take  one  of  the  portraits,  or  if  I  should 
put  it  in  a  frame  for  them,  they  all  said,  "  Put  it 
in  a  frame  for  us.    It  will  pi  eservc  it." 

Before  the  close  of  the  day,  three  officers  came 
from  the  prince  and  his  wife,  the  Princess 
Rabodo,  the  daughter  of  the  queen's  eldest  sister, 
with  a  present  of  an  ox,  a  quantity  of  poultry, 
I  rice,  and  eggs;   and  with  friendly  inquiries. 
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After  conversing  some  time  tliey  retired,  witli 
my  acknowledgdients  of  the  kindness  of  the 
prince  and  princess.  I  had  scarcely  finibhed  my 
dinner,  when  another  party  of  officers  came  from 
the  commander-in-chief,  one  of  the  highest  offi- 
cers of  the  government,  with  a  present  of  a  sheep, 
poultry,  etc.  The  officers  were  very  intelligent 
and  interesting  men,  and  I  was  much  gratified 
with  the  intercourse  which  their  visit  afforded. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  palace  came.  He  said  the  queen  had  ex- 
pressed herself  satisfied  with  my  coming,  and 
pleased  with  the  communications  of  which  I 
was  the  hearer.  She  said  it  was  only  like  the 
English,  for  the  King  of  England  had  been  the 
first  to  make  friendship  with  Radama,  and  that 
Queen  Victoria  did  not  change.  The  officers 
Lad  also  all  expressed  themselves  pleased  with 
these  communic;itions.  He  inquired  about  the 
presents  I  had  brought.  I  said  that,  besides 
one  confided  to  my  care  by  the  Governor  of 
Mauritius,  I  had  a  few  articles,  but  was  afraid 
they  would  be  very  inadequate  when  compared 
with  the  presents  which  I  had  received.  I, 
however,  made  out  the  best  list  I  could. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  three 
young  officers  of  the  palace  came  to  say  that 
they  had  been  appointed  by  the  queen  to  accom- 
pany me  should  I  wish  to  ride  out  into  the  coun- 
try. I  thanked  the  queen,  and  said  I  should  be 
glad  to  accompany  them  in  the  afternoon.  About 
two  o'clock  a  messenger  came  to  say  that  the 
prince  would  accompany  me,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent was  better  than  a  later  hour.  A  palanquin 
with  bearers  was  also  provided  for  my  use. 

I  set  out  soon  afterwards  with  the  three  young 
officers  on  horseback.  Many  of  the  people  ap- 
peared on  the  walls  and  terraces  of  the  houses 
as  we  passed  along.  Towards  the  suburbs  we 
overtook  the  prince,  attended  by  a  number 
of  officers  and  surrounded  by  crowds  of  people. 
I  alighted  at  the  place  where  he  was  standing, 
which  was  a  high  part  of  the  road  overlooking 
the  large  parade-ground  toward  the  west.  A 
number  of  large  cannons  on  wooden  carriages 
were  ranged  along  the  edge  of  the  road.  I  saw 
by  the  marks  they  were  English  guns.  The 
greeting  of  the  prince  was  cordial ;  and  when 
he  entered  his  palanquin  he  ordered  the  bearers 
of  mine  to  keep  in  advance,  but  his  own  palan- 
quin was  soon  along.eide,  and  whenever  the  road 
was  sufficiently  wide  we  were  near  enough  to 
converse  with  ease. 

We  were  altogether  quite  a  large  party. 
There  were  three  palanquins,  a  young  chief  be- 
longing to  the  queen's  family  being  with  the 
prince.  There  were  also  six  officers  on  horse- 
back, besides  many  on  foot,  with  their  attendants 
and  the  bearers.  We  proceeded  in  a  northerly 
direction,  by  Andohala,  one  of  the  places  at  which 
public  assemblies  are  convened,  and  past  a  spot 
where  what  was  once  a  chapel  is  now  a  prison ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  turned  to  the  westward, 


passing  an  artificial  lake  or  pond,  with  an  island 
in  the  centre,  and  a  bridge  or  causeway  connect- 
ing the  island  with  the  sbore.  In  the  suburb 
we  passed  a  market,  where  the  goods  in  great 
variety  were  spread  on  the  ground  :  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  left  the  houses,  and  followed  the 
road  across  the  low  flat  ground  covered  with  rice- 
fields. 

The  people  as  we  passed  along  came  to  the 
roadside  to  salute  the  prince.  Every  person  in 
the  road  moved  to  the  side  as  the  prince  ap- 
proached, and  the  people  in  the  fields  or  inclosures 
hastened  to  the  road  us  he  passed.  All  saluted 
him  with,  "  May  you  live,  sovereign  or  master," 
and  the  homage  seemed  to  be  very  cordially 
rendered.  I  inferred  somewhat  of  the  habits  of 
the  prince  from  a  conversation  among  the  officers, 
who  observed  that  he  had  since  the  morning 
personally  visited  between  twenty  and  thirty 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  directing 
the  people,  listening  to  their  requests  or  com- 
posing difierences,  etc.,  and  I  did  not  wonder  at 
his  being  so  popular  among  them. 

At  length  we  reached  a  bridge  called  Amba- 
niala,  stretching  across  a  considerable  stream. 
The  bridge  consisted  of  a  number  of  slabs  of 
primitive  rock,  eight  or  ten  feet  long  and  four  or 
five  feet  wide,  laid  horizontally  on  piles  of  stones. 
Continuing  our  way  partly  along  the  border  of 
the  stream,  we  passed  through  several  villages 
and  came  to  another  bridge,  Ilavatehezana,  liter- 
ally long  bridge.  I  was  astonished  at  the  struc- 
ture, rude  as  it  was,  when  informed  that  it  was 
all  entirely  native  workmanship.  The  bridge, 
a  series  of  arches  of  diff'erent  sizes,  stretched 
across  the  river  Andranomiery,  a  shallow,  but 
smooth  and  flowing  stream,  forty  yards  across. 
The  arches,  eleven  in  number,  were  some  of 
them  fifteen  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  arch  above 
the  water.  Others  were  narrower  and  lower. 
On  alighting  from  the  palanquins  the  prince  of- 
fered me  his  arm,  and  we  walked  together  to  the 
bridge,  which  was  about  five  feet  wide  on  the  top 
and  used  only  by  foot-passengers. 

The  prince  and  two  of  his  aids-de-camp  spoke 
English  so  as  to  make  themselves  generally  un- 
derstood. From  them  I  learned  that  the  bridge 
was  entirely  planned  an'd  built  by  natives,  and 
had  been  finished  about  three  years.  They  said 
they  had  books  about  building  bridges,  and  fol- 
lowed the  directions  in  the  books  as  far  as  they 
could.  The  stones  were  cemented  with  clay,  but 
I  noticed  that  in  some  places  near  the  water-line 
the  cement  was  washed  away ;  and  they  said 
that  during  the  rainy  seasons  there  was  a  great 
body  of  water. 

Leaving  the  bridge,  we  journeyed  westward 
through  several  villages,  and  some  extensive  rice- 
fields,  then  lying  fallow.  The  soil  of  these  fields 
was  a  loose  red  sand,  with  stiff  gray  clay.  The 
grounds  were  well  dug,  and  the  spadefuls  of  soil 
piled  up  like  newly-made  bricks  in  a  brick-field, 
that  it  might  be  penetrated  with  sun  and  wind, 
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and  pulverized  before  receiving  the  water.  At 
length  we  reached  another  bridge,  spanning  a 
river  nearly  as  wide  as  that  which  we  had  left. 
This  bridge  was  a  more  compact  and  solid  struc- 
ture than  the  former,  but  also  without  mortar. 
On  the  western  side  of  this  bridge  is  the  village 
of  Ambaniana;  and,  this  being  market-day, 
multitudes  of  the  people  were  returning  over 
the  bridge.  The  village  of  Anosizato — literally, 
a  hundred  islands — lying  a  short  distance  to  the 
southward,  looked  attractive,  but  we  now  turned 
towards  the  capital. 

The  prince  and  his  companions  were  exceed- 
ingly communicative  during  the  ride,  pointing 
out  the  distant  villages,  and  mentioning  their 
names.  On  our  way  we  passed  a  number  of  offi- 
cers, one  of  whom  carried  a  large  broad-headed 
silver  spear.  The  whole  of  our  party  saluted  the 
spear  as  it  was  carried  past,  and  the  prince  after- 
ward told  me  it  was  Tsitialainga,  tJie  hater  of 
lies,  the  revealer  of  crimes,  the  detector  of 
criminals,  and  an  emblem  of  power  in  Madagas. 
car.  The  officer  who  bore  it  was  one  of  the 
queen's  heralds  on  an  errand  of  justice.  When- 
ever any  one  is  accused  of  a  crime  by  Tsitialainga, 
this  spear  is  planted  in  the  doorway ;  and  no  one 
dares  to  leave  the  house  until  it  is  removed. 

The  prince  appeared  much  interested  in  learn- 
ing the  names  and  properties  of  some  few  of  the 
plants  we  saw  on  our  route.  Soon  after  five 
o'clock  we  reached  Isoaierana,  a  spacious  build- 
ing, which  the  prince  had  more  than  once  point- 
ed out  during  our  ride,  telling  me  it  had  been 
built  by  the  late  king  Radama.  An  immense 
hill  had  been  removed  to  provide  a  site  for  this 
building,  which  we  approached  by  passing  through 
a  level  space  four  or  five  hundred  yards  wide. 
The  prince  then  asked  if  I  would  enter;  aud, 
alighting  from  the  palanquin  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrances,  he  took  my  arm,  and  led  me  in, 
until  we  reached  a  large  room  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  apparently  occu- 
pying the  entire  centre  of  the  building.  It  was 
a  splendid  room,  though  too  low  to  be  well  pro- 
portioned. The  walls  were  wainscoted,  the  floor 
of  native  wood  beautifully  polished,  and  inlaid 
in  large  square  panels  or  mosaics,  some  kinds 
richly  colored,  and  varying  almost  through  every 
shade,  from  ebony  to  maple.  It  is  said  there 
are  forty  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of  this  build- 
ing, besides  chambers  or  attics  ;  but  as  the  eve- 
ning was  advancing,  we  did  not  prolong  our  stay. 
All  the  servants  in  the  house  retired  to  a  dis 
tance  as  we  entered;  but,  as  we  departed,  they 
gathered  outside,  and  ofl"ered  their  salutations 
to  the  prince. 

This  remarkable  building  is  altogether  of 
wood,  the  walls  outside  covered  with  diagonal 
panels,  the  sides  screened  with  double  verandas, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  shingles.  The  lower 
veranda  is  protected  by  an  iron  railing,  and  also 
by  an  iron  chain  on  low  posts,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.    Considering  the  state  of  civil- 


zation  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  erection, 
Isoaierana  is  an  astonishing  building,  and  would 
be  a  splendid  mansion  had  it  but  been  higher. 
It  was  built  about  thirty  years  ago,  as  a  sort  of 
suburban  residence,  by  Radama,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Le  Gros,  a  French  resident  at  the  capital. 
The  labor  of  procuring  timber  from  the  forest  fifty 
miles  distant  must  have  been  immense;  and  it 
is  said  that  about  sixty  carpenters  were  employed 
four  years  on  the  works. 

After  we  left  the  domain  the  people  crowded 
the  road,  and  saluted  the  prince  as  he  passed. 
On  approaching  the  capital  I  observed  that  the 
south  end  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  rocky, 
and  almost  destitute  of  houses.  The  prince 
pointed  out  a  part  of  the  naked  rock,  which  he 
said  was  Ambohipotsi,  which  I  knew  to  be  the 
common  place  of  execution,  and  where  several 
of  the  Christians  had  been  put  to  death.  It 
was  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  path.  Shortly  afterward  we  passed  within 
sight  of  the  pile  of  granite  rock,  three  hundred 
feet  high,  from  which  criminals  are  hurled  and 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocky  fragments  below. 

The  sun  had  set  when  we  re-entered  the  capi- 
tal, and,  passing  for  a  long  distance  through  the 
labyrinth  of  streets,  we  halted.  The  prince 
alighted  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  officers  and 
wished  me  good-night.  I  re-entered  my  palan- 
quin, and,  and  goiog  a  few  yards  farther,  was  put 
down  at  my  own  door  soon  after  six  o'clock, 
much  pleased  vrith  the  opportunity  I  had  enjoyed 
of  viewing  this  comparatively  populous  and  well- 
cultivated  portion  of  the  country,  and  deeply 
afi"ected  by  the  associations  connected  with  some 
of  the  objects  1  had  beheld. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SMOKING  A  CAUSE  OF  INSANITY. 

The  terrible  ravages  which  tobacco  is  making  m 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  young,  seem  to  be 
attracting  the  attention  of  medical  men  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  In  a  pamphlet  just 
issued  by  Dr.  Seymour  of  London,  on  Private  Lu- 
natic Asylums,  and  the  causes  of  insanity  of  lat« 
years,  the  Doctor  denounces  with  emphasis  as  one 
of  the  producing  causes  the  immoderate  smoking 
indulged  in  by  boys  and  young  men  at  universi- 
ties and  "  larger  schools  called  colleges."  The 
Doctor's  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  the  youths 
of  this  country  as  those  of  Europe.  No  one  con- 
versant with  disease  can  doubt  that  excessive 
smoking,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  people, 
must  be  highly  injurious  to  both  mind  and  body. 
Its  eifect  is  to  depress  the  circulation — the  heart 
becomes  weak,  irregular  in  its  action,  and  the 
pulse  is  scarcely  to  be  felt.  The  victim  becomes 
irresolute  and  nervous,  his  appetite  fails,  and  his 
mind  fills  with  imaginary  evils.  This  may  con- 
tinue for  years,  but  at  length  the  smoker  dies, 
often  suddenly;  then  the  examination  has  shown 
that  the  musculr  structure  of  the  heart  is  im- 
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perfect  in  its  action  ;  the  left  side  is  thin,  and  in 
some  cases,  in  which  sudden  death  has  occurred, 
there  has  been  found  little  more  than  a  strip  of 
muscular  fibre  left  on  that  side. — JV.  Y.  Waverly 


Religion,  or  the  devotional  part  of  it,  is  nothing 
else  but  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  God ; 
aud  therefore  by  its  necessary  condition  is  seclu- 
sive.  There  is  no  piety  of  a  multitude.  The 
worship  of  a  congregation  is  the  worship  of  so 
many  hearts,  each  rendered  a  degree  more  fer- 
vent than  otherwise  by  the  power  of  sympathy. 
But  if  the  elements  of  worship  have  not  been 
brought  together  from  the  depth  of  individual 
spirits,  they  exist  not  at  all.  In  all  true  worship, 
whether  the  scene  be  the  place  of  public  convo- 
cation or  the  closet,  the  soul  brings  its  immortal 
substance,  and  its  personal  destiny,  and  its  par- 
ticular interests,  its  recollections — its  hopes  and 
its  fears  j  yes,  itself,  as  if  it  were  the  only  created 
existence,  or  in  oblivion  of  all  others,  before  the 
throne  of  God.  How  vivid  soever  may  be  the 
emotions  that  spring  in  each  heart  from  its  sym- 
pathy with  others,  they  can  never  come  into  com- 
parison with  those  that  belong  to  its  own  ultimate 
welfare.  In  the  solitude  of  true  worship  the 
human  spirit  avails  itself  of,  and  confesses  two 
most  momentous  truths ;  its  original  homogeneity 
■with  the  Divine  nature;  without  which  there 
could  be  no  communion,  since  none  but  like 
things  can  blend  :  and  secondly,  the  assumption  of 
the  human  nature  by  the  Divine,  in  the  person 
of  the  kSon  of  God  ;  which  is  the  only  means 
and  medium  of  communion  between  Heaven  and 
earth.  Both  these  ineffable  doctrines  imply  that 
the  soul  may  approach  so  near  to  the  majesty  on 
high  as  to  forget  all  things  but  God  and  itself. 

Isaac  T'uylor. 

For  Friends'  Review. 
MEMORIAL 

OF  A   VERY  LOVELY  CHILD  WHO  PASSED  AWAY,  BESTING 
ON  JESUS. 

The  dew-drop  from  the  dust  has  flown — 
Exhaled  by  Heaven's  thrice  holy  ray, 

Up  to  the  rainbow-circled  throne, 
Passed  pure  away  ! 

The  bud  that  seemed  to  charmed  eyes, 

Too  lovely  for  our  Arctic  clay, 
To  breathe,  and  bloom,  in  paradise, 

Passed  sweet  away ! 

The  tendril  seeming  to  entwine 
Even  stranger  hearts,  as  if  to  stay, 

A  tendril  of  the  living  vine, 
Passed  quick  away ! 

The  bird  that  blest  the  parent  nest, 
With  love  by  night,  and  joy  by  day, 

To  warble  on  the  tender  breast, 
Passed  soft  away ! 

The  lamb,  our  snow-white  pet,  whom  love 
Alone  could  tempt  from  us  to  stray, 

Heard  love's  sweet  voice,  and  like  the  dove, 
Passed  swift  away ! 
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Poor  native  of  the  Sea  of  Grief, 

My  moaning  shell,  fresh  wet  with  spray, 
Repeats  the  tones  of  sorrow's  reef, 

"  Passed — passed  away  !" 

Our  theme  demands  a  nobler  lyre — 

Demands  a  holier,  loftier  lay, 
All  glowing  with  celestial  fire — 

Not  passed  away, 

The  star,  that  ever  shone  to  bless, 
Still  shines  to  bless — with  orient  ray, 

Still  points  the  way  to  blessedness. 
Not  passed  away  ! 

0,  mourners  !  if  the  mourner's  tear. 
Should  dim  faith's  vision,  see,  I  pray, 

Your  pleiad,  in  yon  shining  sphere, 
Not  passed  away  ! 

Not  fancy  with  her  magic  glass, 
Presents  the  emblems  we  survey, 

One  bright,  brief  moment,  then  to  pass 
In  gloom  away. 

Truth  bids  her  pencil's  living  light, 
Upon  the  heart  these  types  portray, 

And  underneath  the  picture  write, 
"Not  passed  away  ! " 

Hark  !  hear  we  not  a  golden  lyre. 
All  thrilling  with  a  seraph's  ray, 

All  glowing  with  celestial  lire  ? — 
Not  passed  away ! 

My  friends  !  my  friends  !  the  breath  Divine, 
Upon  yo  ur  yielding  harp-strings  play  ! — 

Let  praise,  like  incense  frum  the  shrine. 
Pass,  pass  away ! 

Praise,  holy,  fervid,  deep,  sublime. 
Like  hers,  who  wears  the  white  array, 

Till  all  the  starlit  night  of  time. 
Hath  passed  away  ; 

And  then,  as  Memnon's  fabled  lyre, 
Was  quickened  by  the  smile  of  day, 

Eternal  morn,  anew  inspire, 

Praise— praise,  for  aye  I  M. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Dates  from  Liverpool  to 
the  10th  inst.  have  been  received. 

The  Zurich  Conference  met  on  the  8th.  It  was 
constituted  as  follows  :  on  behalf  of  Austria,  Count 
Colleredo  and  Baron  Merpenber;  France,  Baron 
Bourqueney  and  Marquis  Bourneville ;  Sardinia, 
Chevalier  de  Lambois  and  Chevalier  Jococan.  Nothing 
had  transpired  as  to  the  proceedings.  The  government 
of  Zurich  had  welcomed  the  ambassadors,  and  would 
give  them  a  public  reception  on  the  11th. 

The  Sardinian  government  had  recalled  its  Com- 
missioners at  Parma  and  Piacenza  ;  but  the  Commis- 
sioner at  Parma,  in  notifying  the  municipality  of  his 
departure,  said  that  he  left  his  Secretary  charged 
with  the  sovereign  power  of  the  government,  in  the 
name  of  the  people.  This  declaration  produced  an 
unfavorable  elfect.  The  Par  s  correspondent  of  the 
London  Post  telegraphed  that  the  Tuscan  elections 
had  taken  place  with  great  order,  and  given  a  major- 
ity to  men  of  moderate  liberalism,  but  quite  opposed 
to  the  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty.  Some  insur- 
rectionary movements  against  the  Provisional  Grovern- 
ment  of  Tuscany  were  said  to  have  previously  taken 
place,  one  in  favor  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  another 
which  proclaimed  a  republic,  but  they  were  sup- 
pressed without  bloodshed.  It  was  reported  that  the 
son  of  the  late  Grand  Duke,  in  whose  favor  the  latter 
had  abdicated,  intended,  if  permitted  to  assume  the 
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government,  to  grant  a  constitution,  similar  to  that 
which  the  Austrian  Emperor  is  disposed  to  give  to 
Venetia.  The  Sardinian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
was  reported  to  have  declared  that  Sardinia  could 
not  accede  to  the  wishes  of  France  so  far  as  to  make 
efforts  to  have  the  Grand  Dukes  recalled,  and  that  it 
would  be  i^reposterous  to  expect  her  to  do  so,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  Italy.  It  was  rumored  that 
Sardinia  declined  to  join  the  Italian  Confederacy,  if 
Austria  should  be  adii];iitted. 

A  deputation  of  Venetians  waited  upon  the  French 
ambassador  at  Turin,  on  the  28th  ult.,  to  deliver  an 
address  to  the  French  Emperor,  declaring  that  the 
Venetians  protest  against  being  left  under  the  do- 
minion of  Austria,  whether  direct  or  indirect. 

The  vessels  in  the  different  French  ports  were  be- 
ing disarmed,  and  orders  had  been  given  to  disband 
the  sailors  who  had  served  five  years.  The  news  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine  had 
produced  a  good  effect  at  Berlin,  and  Prussia  would 
countermand  the  movement  of  her  troops  to  that 
quarter.  The  relations  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  said  to  be  unfriendly,  and  to  be  exciting  appre- 
hension in  some  of  the  smaller  German  States. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  is  about  to  visit  Toplitz, 
and,  it  is  said,  to  have  an  interview  there  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia. 

The  new  sovereign  of  Naples  shows  no  intention 
of  changing  the  despotic  policy  of  that  government 
towards  its  subjects.  The  British  Minister  was  in- 
structed to  press  upon  the  King's  attention  the  im- 
portance of  restoring  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, even  if  considerably  modified,  that  the  people 
might  become  as  loyal  ::s  tliose  of  Sardinia :  but  the 
King  let  it  be  known  that  he  could  not  follow  the 
advice  thus  gi\  en.  This  policy  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  troops,  and  the  disbanded  Swiss  are 
to  be  replaced  by  Bav  .rian  troops,  of  whom  5000 
have  been  asked  for  by  the  King,  and  a  number  had 
arrived. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Assembly  has  adopted  a  law 
against  the  enrolment  of  Swiss  in  foreign  military 
service,  under  penaUy  of  imprisonment  for  one  to 
three  months,  and  one  to  five  years'  loss  of  civil 
rights. 

The  French  government  proposes  to  employ  in 
works  of  public  utility  the  150,000,000  remaining 
unexpended  of  the  loan  of  500,000,000  francs. 

The  Vienna  Gazette  contains  ministerial  ordinances 
revoking  the  restrictions  which  were  imposed  on 
commerce  and  navigation  on  account  of  the  war  with 
France.  The  interdiction  to  export  horses  and  mules 
is  maintained  for  the  present. 

ExGLAKD. — An  extensive  "strike"  had  occurred 
among  the  journeyman  builders  in  London,  who  de- 
manded tliat  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  to 
nine  per  day,  with  the  same  wages  as  were  paid  for 
ten  hours  ;  a  demand  which  their  employers  refused 
to  concede.  The  number  of  men  unemployed  was 
variously  estimated  from  20,000  to  40,000.  The 
master  builders  had  sought  tVie  intervention  of  the 
government,  but  the  Home  Secretary  said  that  he 
did  not  see  how  he  could  interfere. 

The  completion  of  the  steamship  Great  Eastern 
was  formally  celebrated  on  the  Sthinst.,  by  a  ban- 
quet given  on  board,  which  was  atiended  by  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  engineers  and  scientific  men, 
and  many  members  of  Parlinment.  The  engines 
were  set  in  motion  for-  the  first  time,  and  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  The  vessel  was  nearly 
ready  for  sea,  and  was  expected  to  sail  about  the 
first  of  next  month. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia  was  on  a 
visit  to  England,  travelling  under  a  private  name 


The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  had  issued  an 
invitation  to  inventors  and  manufacturers  in  a,ll  parts 
of  the  world,  to  bring  forward  specimens  of  their 
work  for  experimental  testing.  The  subscription  to 
the  new  stock  in  this  company  was  progressing 
favorably. 

Ikdia. — The  mutinous  European  troops'  at  Ber- 
hampore,  with  the  exception  of  about  forty,  had  re- 
turned to  obedience.  Lord  Canning  had  issued  an 
order,  depriving  them,  as  was  thought,  of  all  legiti- 
mate ground  for  complaint,  by  allowing  them  the 
opportunity,  if  they  desired  it,  to  be  discharged  and 
conveyed  to  England. 

Australia. — The  Chinese  residents  on  the  gold 
fields  of  Victoria  had  refused  to  pay  the  residence  lax 
of  £4  per  annum,  imposed  on  them  by  the  govern- 
ment, alleging  their  inability  to  pay  so  much,  and 
their  willingness  to  pay  £2.  Many  had  been  sent  to  . 
jail  in  consequence.  Their  resistance  was  mostly  of 
a  passive  kind,  but  the  question  was  becoming  a  dif- 
ficult one.  There  are  said  to  be  more  than  30,000, 
Chinese  in  the  colony,  the  whole  adult  male  popula- 
tion of  which  does  not  exceed  180,000,  and  no  as- 
similation takes  place  between  the  two  races. 

Mexico. — Miramon  has  again  dissolved  his  Cabinet. 
Marqueze  has  revolted  against  Miramon,  but  is  be- 
sieged by  the  Liberals  in  Guadalaxara.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico  has  excommunicated  the  members 
of  the  Liberal  party. 

Venezuela. — Civil  war  continues  to  rage,  and  the 
revolutionists  appear  to  be  making  progress.  They 
have  captured  several  places,  and  at  the  latest  ac- 
counts, were  threatening  Puerto  Cabello,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  had  genorally  fled.  The  government  ' 
was  endeavoring  to  negotiate  with  the  insurgents. 

Domestic — Late  accounts,  via  California,  from  Car- 
son Valley,  in  the  western  part  of  Utah  Territory, 
state  that  a  convention  was  in  session  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  Provisional  government,  it  being  the 
intention  of  the  people  to  throw  off  the  Mormon  rule. 
They  design  electing  a  Governor,  Judges  of  the 
Courts,  and  other  necessary  officers. 

The  reports  from  Pike's  Peak  respecting  gold  dis- 
coveries, continue  to  be  very  contradictory.  A  con- 
vention has  been  held  at  Auraria  to  form  a  State 
Constitution,  for  a  proposed  new  State,  to  be  called 
Jefferson;  tlie  boundaries  being  from* latitude  37'^  to 
43"  N.,  and  from  longitude  lOz-'  to  110^  W.  A  divi- 
sion of  sentiment  existed  as  to  the  propriety  of  a 
State  organization,  and  the  convention,  having  form- 
ed a  Constitution,  voted  to  submit  the  question  of  a 
Territorial  or  State  organization  at  the  same  time. 

A  steamboat  has  recently  returned  to  St.  Louis, 
from  a  trip  up  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton, 
about  3,000  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  only  70  miles 
Irom  the  sources  of  one  branch  of  the  Columbia 
river.  This  is  the  highest  point  yet  attained  by  a  . 
steamboat. 

About  five  hundred  illegal  squatters  are  stated  to 
be  on  tlie  lands  of  the  Kaw  Indians  in  Kansas.  The 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  endeavoriog  to  de- 
vise measures  to  lessen,  if  not  altogether  to  prevent, 
these  trespasses,  which  are  a  fruitful  source  of  diffi- 
culty with  the  Indians,  aiid  from  which  our  govern- 
ment is  bound,  by  treaties,  to  protect  them. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  is  now 
making  the  overland  journey  to  California,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  from  Salt  Lake  City,  estimates  the  total 
number  of  emigrants  now  on  the  Plains,  bound  for 
California,  at  about  30,000,  with  cattle,  mules  and 
horses  amounting,  at  the  outset,  to  nearly  loO  000 
head,  more  than  half  being  working  oxen.  ' 
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From  the  British  Friend. 
women's  yearly  meeting,  LONDON. 
(Coacluded  from  page  SOi.) 

Sixth  Sitting — Second-cJaif  afternoon. — Met 
at  four.  All  tlie  School  Reports,  except  Bro(ik- 
field,  were  read ;  also  a  testimony  from  Newcastle 
Monthly  JMeetifsg,  respecting  Margaret  Richard- 
son, was  read.  A  Friend  said,  regarding  lier, 
"  Humble  and  diffident  herself,  she  seemed  almost 
ready  to  sink  down  ;-o?netiuies  in  discouragement, 
and  to  be  unable  to  receive  the  joy  and  consola- 
tion designed  for  her.  Most  truly,  on  going  to 
the  north  of  Ei^glatid,  she  had  proved  as  a  nurs- 
ing mother  to  her,  and  many  were  the  poor  and 
afflicted  whom  she  delighted  to  help  and  comfort. 
Her  memory  was  indeed  blessed,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  her  lowly  walk  with  God,  and  quiet 
trust  in  Him  was  precious." 

The  clerk  said,  'she  thought  the  reports  of  our 
schools  were  remarkably  satisfactory  this  year, 
and  it  was  cause  for  thankfulness,  considering 
their  importance  and  extensive  value  in  our  So- 
ciety. 

A  Friend  repeated  the  Scripture  passage, 
"  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,"  &c.  Surely  the 
continually  recurring  instances  of  the  great  un- 
certainty of  our  lite  here,  would  lead  us  to 
greater  diligence  and  desire  not  to  live  unto 
ourselves. 

Seventh  Sitting — Third-day  morning,  5th  mo. 
24//i. — Met  at  ten.  A  Friend  repeated  the 
words,  "  Oh,  send  forth  Thy  light  and  Thy 
truth,  let  them  lead  me,  let  them  guide  me,"  &c. 
Another  Friend  spoke  of  bearing  the  cross  if  we 


would  come  after  Je.sus,  and  partake  of  His  cup 
of  suffering  and  sorrow.  She  longed  that  we 
might  fol/fiw  on  to  know  the  Lord,  and  submit 
patiently  to  flis  holy  will,  and  the  guidance  and 
counsel  of  His  spirit. 

A  testimony  from  Devonshire  House  Monthly 
Meeting  for  John  Yeardley  was  read. 

A  Friend  repeated  the  words  in  reference  to 
John  Yeardley,  "  Ye  are  they  who  have  contin- 
ued with  me  in  my  temptations,"  &c.  Susan 
Howland  spoke  of  the  rich  young  man  who  asked 
what  he  should  "  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?"  but 
when  he  heard  the  terms,  "  Sell  all  thou  hast," 
&c.,  he  went  away  sorrowful,  because  he  had 
great  possessions ;  and  there  are  those  now  who 
would  hesitate  to  fiillow  Christ,  because  they 
cannot  part  with  something  dear  to  their  hearts, 
for  His  sake.  How  many  are  the  stratagems  of 
the  enemy  to  rob  us  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  of 
eternal  bliss,  in  fully  giving  up  our  lives  and  en- 
tire dedication  of  ourselves  to  His  service,  be- 
yond all  other  service.  Susan  Howland  alluded 
also  to  wives  and  mothers,  and  how  greatly  the 
hands  of  our  beloved  brother  had  been  often 
strengthened,  and  his  drooping  spirit  upheld,  by 
the  fervent  prayers  and  efficient  help,  and  con- 
fiding faith  of  his  dear  wife.  Oh,  the  influence 
of  constant,  silent,  powerful  example  in  daily 
life,  the  blessedness  of  watchfulness  and  prayer! 
"  Strengthened  with  might  by  Christ's  spirit  in 
the  inner  man" — the  meekness  of  wisdom ;  the 


fr 


lits  of  righteousness, 


and  the  aboundings  of 


peace,  which  gladden  and  enliven  the  heart  and 
life  thus  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  causing  all 
around  to  partake  of  this  holy  communing  with 
Him  beside  the  still  waters;  to  repose  in  His 
love,  and  sheltered  and  brought  into  His  ban- 
queting-house,  where  nothing  can  disturb  or  in- 
trude upon  the  spirit's  tranquil  rest  in  God  and 
faith  in  Jesus. 

A  Friend  related  that  John  Yeardley,  not 
long  before  he  sailed,  had  said,  "  It  mattered 
not  to  him  whether  he  should  quit  this  world 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  or  in  his  own  land ;  he 
should  be  as  near  to  heaven  there  as  surrounded 
by  his  dear  relatives  and  friends  on  his  own 
bed." 

A  Friend  repeated,    How  long  halt  ye  be 
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tween  two  opinions  ?    If  the  Lord  be  God  serve 
Him,  but  if  Baal  serve  him  •"  and  entreated  us  | 
not  to  resist  His  spirit,  or  trifle  with  His  grace, 
by  delay  and  indifference. 

Another  alluded  to  the  words  of  our  friend, 
B.  Seel  ohm,  yesterday,  on  the  position  women 
should  hold  in  the  Church  and  the  world;  and 
longed  that  we  might  not  lightly  esteem  our 
calling,  but  patiently  and  humbly  abide"  in  it 
"with  God,"  as  our  Teacher,  Helper  and  Guide. 
She  believed  that  "  the  changing  fashions  of  the 
■world  are  too  low  for  Chriitian  women  to  attend 
to ;  and  she  desired  for  us  all  that  our  minds 
might  be  exalted  above  these  things,  and  the 
treasure  and  real  enjoyments  of  our  hearts  be  con- 
nected with  heaven  and  heavenly  things,  having 
our  treasure  there;  that  nothing  mii.'ht  take  the 
place  of  working  out  the  soul's  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  whilst  time  and  opportunity 
are  in  mercy  granted  for  this  great  work. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  were 
read,  and  the  printed  advices.  The  clerk  al- 
luded to  the  furniture  of  our  houses,  which 
might  be  as  inconsistent  as  the  clothing  of  our  per- 
sons; costly,  sumptuous,  and  highly  decorated — 
and,  surely,  as  pilgrims  and  sojourners  here,  and 
professing  disciples  of  a  Christian  body,  it  be- 
comes us  to  be  plain,  simple  and  moderate  in 
this,  relatively  with  our  position ;  as  also  in  the 
food  for  our  tables — we  are  equally  accountable 
in  the  expenditure  of  our  time  and  money  unto 
the  Lord,  in  that  solemn  day  which  is  fast 
hastening  to  every  one  of  us.  May  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  rapid  approach  rightly  affect  us,  as 
bearing  upon  eternity  and  our  everlasting  wel- 
fare. 

Susan  Howland  said,  on  hearing  these  excel- 
lent advices,  how  had  the  words  come  before 
her,  "  Happy  is  that  people  that  is  in  such  a 
ease ;  yea,  happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is 
the  Lord."  She  earnestly  desired  that  we  might 
•  often  seek  for  retirement  as  in  the  Lord's  pres- 
ence, in  silent  waiting  and  prayer,  to  have  our 
strength  renewed.  How  would  these  seasons  re- 
store and  animate  us  onward.  High  is  the  attain- 
ment to  which  we  are  called — "To  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things."  May 
we  go  onward  from  strength  to  strength  as  on 
eagle's  wings,  till  we  know  the  world  to  be  cruci- 
fied unto  us,  and  we  unto  the  world.  "  Happy 
is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 

Alluding  to  the  peculiar  trials  from  those 
around  them,  often  around  the  young,  and  espe- 
cially preventing  the  fill  confession  of  their 
Saviour  before  men,  a  Friend  said,  she  longed 
that  they  might  prefer  the  Cross  and  reproach  of 
Jesus  before  all  the  treasures  and  pleasures  of 
the  world. 

Soon  after,  this  sitting  adjourned  till  to  morrow 
afternoon  at  four. 

A  large  committee  this  afternoon  at  four. 
The  ^lectings  for  Worship  to  be  open  as  usual 
to-morrow. 


Eighth  Sitting — Fourth-day  afternoon. — Met 
at  four.  An  Epistle  to  Ireland  was  read,  and 
without  any  alteration  signed.  Two  Friends  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  it.  An  Epistle  to  Ohio, 
and  one  to  New  York  were  read,  approved, 
signed  with  two  small  alterations.  An  Ad- 
dress to  Lord  Derby  on  the  Opium  Trade  in 
China  was  read,  and  another  Address  to  him  on 
the  present  war  in  Europe,  expressing  satisfac- 
tion and  thankfulness  for  the  neutral  ground 
which  our  Government  has  taken  in  reference 
to  it. 

The  account  of  the  circulation  of  an  "  Address 
to  Christian  nations  relative  to  their  conduct  to- 
wards other  less  civilized  nations"  was  read. 
7,000  copies  have  been  distributed  at  different 
sea-ports,  and  several  sent  to  Africa. 

A  Friend  said,  she  thought  it  might  truly  be 
said,  "  The  testimonies  of  the  Lord  are  pure,  en- 
lightening the  eyes,  and  rejoicing  the  heart" 

Sus.in  Howland  said,  how  conspicuously  do 
these  interesting  documents  evidence  the  words, 
"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,"  &c. ;  and 
she  desired  that,  both  in  a  public  and  private 
manner,  we  may  continually  reflect  our  Heaven- 
ly Father's  glory.  A  Friend  said,  "  Fear  not, 
Httle  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  you  the  kingdom."  She  could  indeed 
salute  some  with  these  words,  who  are  now  going 
heavily  on  their  way,  whose  path  is  beset  with 
trials  for  the  proving  of  their  f-ith  and  trust. 
Faint  not,  and  every  mountain  of  difficulty  will 
be  removed,  and  you  will  be  enabled  to  rtjoice 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  strength 
and  love. 

Another  Friend  alluded  to  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ,  and  the  cementing  love  of 
his  Spirit,  which  would  suppress  even  the  -unkind 
thovghf,  and  in  true  sympathy  induce  us  to  bear 
the  burdens  and  share  the  sorrows  of  others,  and 
always  lead  us  to  deny  ourselves  for  Christ's  sake. 

Soon  after,  this  sitting  adjourned  to  ten 
to-morrow  morning. 

Ninth  Sitfing — Fifth-day  morning,  bth  mo. 
2()th. — An  Epistle  was  read,  approved  and  sign- 
ed. An  interesting  account  of  Robert  and  Sarah 
Lindsey's  religious  labors  in  America,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  &c.,  was  read,  describing  many  visits 
to  Friends  scattered  here  and  there,  in  one  and 
two  families,  in  very  remote  places,  holding 
small  meetings  of  the  very  few,  yet  preserved  in 
these  i.^olated  situations  as  consistent  members  of 
our  beloved  Society.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  are 
^  thirty -five  families,  all  of  whom  have  joined  the 
]  Society  by  convincemcnt.  An  account  was  also 
,  read  of  Robert  Charlton  and  Robert  Forster's 
visit  to  the  continent,  accompanied  by  Francis 
Fry,  to  circulate  an  Address  on  Liberty  of  Con- 
science. They  saw  Prince  Gortschakoff  in  Rus- 
sia, but  were  unable  to  succeed  far  in  the  object 
of  their  visit  in  that  country,  yet  had  some  in- 
teresting conversation  with  the  Prince  relative  to 
the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In 
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Sweden  their  visit  appeared  very  seasonable,  and 
likely  to  be  of  much  benefit. 

Susan  Howland  mentioned  a  belief  which  had 
attended  her  mind  from  sitting  to  sitting,  that  it 
would  be  right  for  her  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Men's 
Meeting.  Several  Friends  expressed  much  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement,  and  Elizabeth  Back- 
house and  Mary  J.  Lecky  were  proposed  to  ac- 
company her.  A  note  of  inquiry  was  therefore 
sent  into  the  Men's  Meeting;  but  after  a  short 
period  of  time,  a  minute  or  reply  was  received, 
stating  that,  "  under  present  circumstances,  it 
was  not  considered  the  present  was  a  suitable 
time  to  receive  the  visit  of  a  Friend  under  reli- 
gious concern." 

Susan  Howland  repeated  the  words — "  They 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  moun- 
tain, saith  the  Lord."  Oh !  how  does  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  prevent  from  harm,  from  in- 
jury, or  grieving,  or  wounding  the  feelings  of 
another ;  how  does  it  preserve  in  that  holy  fellow- 
ship and  communion  with  Jesus,  which  shelters 
the  soul  as  under  the  Almighty  wing,  in  which 
all  is  brought  into  subjection  to  the  government 
of  Christ,  and  rests  in  Him  alone;  and  He  is 
known  to  be  the  crown  and  diadem  of  His  peo- 
ple everywhere.  How  blessed,  how  holy,  is  this 
repose  and  confidence !  A  Friend  alluded  to 
that  love  which  is  the  badge  of  discipleship,  and 
will  ever  check  all  that  is  opposed  to  its  blessed 
influence.  This  sitting  adjourned  till  to-morrow 
morning.  The  Large  Committee  met  at  four 
this  afternoon. 

Sixth-day  morning,  bth  month  27th. — The 
clerk  mentioned  that,  in  consequence  of  some 
communication  with  our  beloved  friend,  Susan 
Howland,  last  evening,  it  had  been  decided  that 
she  should  pay  her  proposed  visit  to  our  friends 
in  the  other  house  this  morning,  and  she  was 
now  absent  with  the  other  two  friends,  as  before 
arrang  d,  on  that  errand. 

Epistles  to  North  Carolina,  the  Western  Year- 
ly Meeting,  Indiana,  and  New  York,  were  read, 
and  being  signed  and  approved,  were  consigned 
to  Mary  Forster's  care.  The  Epistle  to  the 
counties  was  also  read  and  signed,  unaltered, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Rachel  Beck 
and  Maria  William  Allen. 

A  Friend  quoted  the  apostle's  declaration — 
"  After  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  our 
Saviour  towards  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,"  &,c.,  and 
entreated  us  not  to  rest  on  any  superficial  basis 
of  faith,  but,  on  this  everlasting  mercy,  for  no- 
thing but  ma  great  love  will  avail  us  in  the  day 
of  judgment.  May  that  love  keep  us  from  fall- 
ing, and  present  us  faultless — clad  in  the  spot- 
less wedding  garment  of  a  Saviour's  righteous- 
ness— before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with 
eKceeding  joy.  A  Friend  addressed  some  who 
might  feel,  like  herself,  that  the  evening  shadows 
were  ga'hering  around  them ;  and  believed  that 
not  the  love  of  money  only,  or  of  pleasure,  but 


also  the  cares  of  this  life,  hindered  the  full  en- 
joyment of  that  true  peace  and  rest,  which  some- 
times is  permitted  to  enlighten  the  evening 
hour,  as  with  the  bright  reflections  from  the 
heavenly  world.  She  desired  that  her  dear  sis- 
ters, who  had  felt  this  to  be  their  case,  might 
experience  more  communion  with  their  Lord,  and 
be  enabled  quietly  to  trust  in  His  faithful  care, 
and  rest  patiently  in  Him. 

George  Cornish,  with  Robert  Were  Fox  and 
Alfred  Jenkin,  came  into  our  meeting.  *  *  * 

Soon  after  the  Friends  left,  another  Friend 
spoke  of  the  tender  consideration  of  the  Saviour 
evinced  in  the  words,  "I  have  yet  many  things 
to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now;" 
and  the  same  care  for  His  little  ones  is  demon- 
strated now  in  the  "  deep  things,"  of  God  being 
revealed  to  us  by  His  spirit,  only  as  we  are  able 
to  bear  them — the  mysteries  of  His  kingdom  are 
hid  from  the  worldly-wise  and  prudent,  and 
shown  unto  babes,  who  derive  all  their  life  and 
sustenance  from  Him  alone,  as  children  of  Hia 
kingdom,  taught  by  Him,  and  led  by  His  guid- 
ance towards  Canaan's  land. 

Susan  Howland  said  she  had  felt  it  a  precious 
privilege  to  sit  with  us  and  listen  to  these  deep- 
ly interesting  epistles,  which  had  been  read, 
which  indeed  bore  sweet  evidence  of  the  love  of 
Christ  towards  the  members  of  His  church.  Ah, 
beloved  friends — the  silent  tear  and  prayer  are 
remembered  in  heaven,  when  no  words  can  ex- 
press the  fulness  of  the  heart,  or  of  its  desires 
for  those  who  are  graven  upon  it,  that  their 
salvation  may  be  accomplished,  and  that  they 
may  attain  to  the  full  and  designed  stature  in 
Christ.  May  these  know  for  themselves,  "  the 
Lord  from  heaven,  a  quickening  Spirit,"  and 
hear  His  still  small  voice  in  the  secret  of  the 
soul ;  "  Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast 
shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father,"  &c.  Oh, 
the  importance  of  this  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
of  daily  retirement  before  the  Lord,  of  commun- 
ing with  the  heart,  and  bowing  in  spirit  unto. 
Him,  of  self-examination  and  meditation  on  Hisr 
law,  bringing  our  deeds  and  very  thoughts  to 
the  light,  in  brokenness  of  heart  and  contrition, 
of  spirit,  and  witnessing  our  many  sins  and 
transgressions  to  be  forgiven  for  Jesus'  sake ;  of 
placing  the  gift  on  the  altar,  and  asking  that  the 
daily  sacrifice  of  praise  and  self-renunciation  may 
be  accepted  there — that  the  iniquity  of  our 
holiest  ofierings  may  be  pardoned  through  one 
who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us. 

The  intervals  of  silence,  during  this  sitting, 
were  peculiarly  solemn  and  sweet.  It  adjourned, 
to  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Concluding  Sitting — Sixth-day  afternoon. — 
Papers  were  brought  in  from  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  referring  to  Nisnies,  Congenies  and 
Norway,  and  a  valuable  epistle  from  Stavanger. 

A  Friend  alluded  to  the  gradual  progress  of 
Christian  experience,  adverting  to  the  ladder  of. 
Jacob  which  reached  to  heaven — to  the  faith. 
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necessary  to  go  step  by  step  up  this  ladder — to 
the  example  of  Adam  before  he  fell  by  trans- 
gression, calling  all  things  by  their  right  names, 
and  to  the  term  "  peculiarity,"  as  applied  to  our 
Christian  testimonies,  being  incorrect,  though 
right  in  the  apprehension  of  the  natural  mind 
and  human  intellect,  yet  not  so  to  those  who  dare 
not  disobey  their  Lord  in  what  may  be  called 
"  little  things."  Earnestly  she  desired  our  wel- 
fare and  establishment  in  the  Truth ;  but  this 
can  never  be  attained  by  unfaithfulness  and  de- 
nial of  Him,  however  plausible  to  ourselves,  and 
right  in  the  sight  of  man.  And  she  trusted 
that  we  might  not  put  these  things  aside,  as 
matters  which  do  not  concern  its,  but  be  willing 
to  see  how  far  we  are  living  in  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  or  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  we  pro- 
fess to  do.  That  we  might  look  to  ourselves, 
turn  over  our  own  garments,  and  keeping  to  that 
which  is  necessary,  see  whether  we  cannot  part 
with  ornament  or  superfluity  there,  and  better 
employ  the  time  given  us  to  prepare  for  an  en- 
during existence,  and  the  money  designed  for  a 
very  different  purpose,  than  in  the  frivolous  pur- 
suit of  such  vanity  and  display,  which  surely, 
even  to  the  pride  of  intellect  and  love  of  human 
power,  must  seem  despicable  and  trifling.  If 
these  showy  garments  have  been  made  hy  others, 
surely  it  does  not  lessen  your  accountability  for 
their  time  being  thus  engaged  in  His  pure  sight, 
who  weigheth  actions  and  motives,  and  sees  the 
heart  in  its  true  state,  in  that  which  serveth 
Him  and  that  which  serveth  Him  not.  Com- 
forting is  the  belief  that  a  gay  dress  may  be 
worn  by  a  meek  and  humble  follower  of  a 
crucified  Lord,  who  may  not  see  these  things  as 
we  dO;  therefore  think  not  there  is  any  desire  to 
judge  after  the  outward  appearance.  We  shall 
never  all  meet  again  in  a  Yearly  Meeting 
capacity;  may  we,  then,  each  seek  to  serve  the 
Lord  with  acceptance  and  sincerity,  fearing  to  dis- 
please or  offend  Him  in  what  has  been  plainly 
manifested  to  us  as  denying  him  and  grieving 
His  spirit,  that  so  we  may  "  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things." 

An  address  to  Lord  Derby  on  the  Coolie  emi- 
gration was  read,  very  interesting,  but  containing 
mournful  intelligence. 

Susan  Howland  said,  sweet  and  solemn  are 
parting  words,  and  moments  now  are  very  pre- 
cious; "  If  any  man  speak  let  him  speak  as  the 
oracles  of  God,  if  any  minister  let  him  do 
it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth,  that  He 
in  all  things  may  be  glorified,"  &c.;  and  it  is  so, 
and  only  so,  for  it  is  his  own  works  only  which 
shall  praise  him.  The  recollection  of  the  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  of  her  friends,  now  that  she 
was  so  soon  to  leave  them,  was  very  afi'ecting. 
To  them  she  could  truly  say,  "  You  are  as  epis- 
tlea -written  in  my  heart,"  and  I  have  stood  re- 
signed to  spend  and  be  spent  for  you;  for  whom 
how  often. have  I  wrestled  and  pleaded  in  prayer 
before  the  .  throne  of  grace,  where  may  we  often 


meet.  In  a  few  short  fleeting  days  the  rolling 
billows  will  be  between  us,  and  how  do  I  desire 
that  you  may  be  kept  in  the  love  of  God  from 
the  evil  of  the  world  unto  His  kingdom  and 
glory.  "Let  us. therefore  come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace,"  &c.,  "  Leaving  the  things  which 
are  behind,  press  forward,"  &c.  Be  not  discour- 
aged :  be  quiet,  be  steadfast,  patiently  trust  in 
the  Lord ;  walk  with  Him  in  faith,  and  prayer, 
and  humility,  often  holding  communion  with  Him 
when  alone,  and  on  the  bended  knee  pouring 
out  your  hearts'  petitions  to  Him,  as  your  unfail- 
ing refuge ;  come  to  Him  with  youi*  every  want ; 
He  will  hide  you  in  the  secret  of  his  pavilion, 
where  no  strife  of  tongues  or  confusion  of  words 
can  exist;  where  there  is  no  fear  of  man  or 
buffeting  of  the  enemy  to  assail  your  hope  and 
trust  in  him.  How  would  your  countenances 
betray  your  having  been  with  Jesus,  and  how 
would  He  enable  you  to  uphold  the  weak  hands, 
to  strengthen  the  drooping  spirits  of  those  around 
you,  to  calm  and  soothe  the  troubled  heart,  and 
bid  such  rejoice  in  Jesus,  for  there  is  an  influ- 
ence which  is  felt  and  dispenses  its  own  heavenly 
atmosphere  in  the  family,  the  church,  and  the 
world.  How  does  the  sweetness  of  such  spirits 
surround  us,  and  prove  instrumental  to  gather 
all  towards  the  source  of  love.  Let  us  then  go 
forward  with  holy  alacrity,  cheerfully  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  the  day;  standing  resigned,  in  all 
things,  to  our  heavenly  Father's  perfect  will. 
There  are  those  present  who  are  preparing, 
through  the  chastening  of  a  Saviour's  love,  to  be 
soldiers  in  the  Lamb's  army.  Oh,  that  these 
may  be  faithful,  and  take  the  places  of  those  who 
are  now  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
and  who,  having  suffered,  will  triumph  and  reign 
with  Jesus.  "  Leaving  the  things  behind,  press 
forward  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  your 
high  calling."  Let  not  discouragement  prevail; 
wait  on  the  Lord,  and  He  will  renew  your 
strength,  and  perfect  that  which  concerneth  you. 
We  shall  ^tever  meet  again  on  earth,  but  may  we 
experience  more  and  more  the  height  and  depth, 
the  length  and  breadth,  of  that  love  which 
passeth  knowledge,  and  be  closely  united  in  Him 
who,  "having  loved  his  own  which  are  in  the 
world,  loveth  them  unto  the  end,"  and,  finally, 
be  with  Him,  and  behold  His  glory,  and  join  in 
the  eternal  song  of  praise. 

Very  sweet  and  impressive  silence  followed, 
and  after  a  Friend  had  spoken  in  prayer,  the 
concluding  minute  was  read,  stating  that  the 
business  was  now  ended,  having  been  conducted 
in  a  precious  sense  of  our  heavenly  Father's 
merciful  regard  and  presence,  and  in  much  sis- 
terly condescension  and  harmony.  We  were 
about  to  separate,  intending,  if  permitted,  to 
meet  again  next  year. 

After  a  short,  but  truly  solemn  period  of  deep 
stillness,  the  meeting  terminated. 
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An  Address  on  the  use  of  Slave-Lahor  products, 
hy  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Free  Pro- 
duce Association  of  Friends  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Electing. '  , 

_ "  Whoso  gives  the  motive,  makes  his  brother's  sin 
his  own." — Whittiee. 

We  need  not,  at  this  late  day,  stop  to  argue 
the  question  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  slavery. 
Every  enlightened  mind  must  readily  see  that 
it  is  not  only  a^in  of  the  deepest  die,  but  that 
it  is  a  stupendous  evil,  and  a  withering,  blight- 
ing curse  to  the  nation — spreading,  like  the  upas 
tree,  its  poisonous  and  fatal  influence  over  all 
the  land  :  that  its  fruits  are  evil ;  that  it  is  fast 
drawing  our  beloved  country  into  the  vortex  of 
political  and  national  ruin  ;  that  the  genius  of 
slavery  controls  the  counsels  of  the  nation ;  that 
a  little  oligarchy  of  slaveholders  have  taken  the 
reins  of  government  into  their  own  hands,  and 
are  trampling  down  the  rights  of  freedom,  and 
breaking  down  the  constitutional  barriers  of  the 
country ;  witness  the  Dred  Scott  decision — wit- 
ness the  revival  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  and 
the  incarceration  of  thirty-seven  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Ohio — for  acting  the  part  of  the  good 
Samaritan — for  succoring  the  poor  and  the 
outcast — for  befriending  the  hunted,  fainting 
fugitive,  escaping  from  the  house  of  bondage, 
from  a  land  of  whips  and  fetters,  from  scenes  of 
connubial  violation  and  death. 

Now  seeing  these  things  are  so,  it  concerns  us, 
as  Christians  and  philanthropists,  to  consider 
what  part  we  are  acting  in  this  momentous 
scene ;  to  make  strict  inquiry  as  to  how  far  we 
are  participants  in  this  enormous  evil ;  and  to 
what  extent  we  are  giving  aid  and  strength  to 
this  nefarious  system.  Whether  we  are,  or  are 
not,  either  politically,  or  commercially,  giving 
support  to  slavery,  and  thereby  participating  in 
the  sin  of  slavery ;  for,  "  Whoso  gives  the  mo- 
tive, makes  his  brother's  sin  his  own." 

Now  the  enquiry  comes  home  to  us  with  a 
force  and  pointedness  which  cannot  be  evaded : 
are  we  giving  the  "motive"  to  the  slaveholder 
to  continue  to  hold  his  slaves  in  bondage,  by  the 
purchase  of  the  products  of  their  toil?  If  so, 
then  are  we  making  his  sin  our  own.  That  the 
purchase  of  such  products  does  "  give  the  mo- 
tive," will  not  admit  of  argument.  It  is  the 
life-blood  of  the  system,  the  great  stimulus 
which  gives  it  life  and  vigor.  Then  it  follows, 
as  a  logical  sequence,  that  those  who  use  the 
products  of  slave-labor  are  implicated  in  the  sin 
of  slaveholding,  and  are,  verily,  guilty  concern- 
ing our  brother.  The  consciences  of  some  who 
have  misgivings,  as  to  the  innocency  of  using 
the  products  of  slave-labor,  are  quieted  by  the 
somewhat  plausible  plea  that  their  abstinence 
from  such  productions  would  not  be  felt  in  the 
scale  of  aati-slavery  effort — that  the  overthrow 
of  slavery  can  never  be  effected  by  such  a  course, 
— and  if  it  had  any  effect  whatever,  it  would  be 
to  render  the  condition  of  the  slave  worse. 


In  reply  to  the  first  plea,  we  would  respond  to 
the  objector:  Hast  thou  no  testimony  to  bear 
against  the  sin  of  slavery,  except  to  condemn  it 
in  the  abstract,  and  by  not  holding  slaves  thy- 
self? Is  there  no  power  in  example  ?  No  efficacy 
in  the  plain,  simple,  consistent  testimony,  borne 
by  abstaining  from  its  fruits?  Is  there  no  virtue 
in  possessing  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart?  Is 
there  no  reward  in  having  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  towards  men  ?  Is  there 
no  moral  influence  in  such  a  course?  and  will 
not  such  a  life  and  such  a  testimony  tell  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  slave  ?  "  Who  among  us,"  asks 
the  Prophet,  in  startling  language,  "shall  dwell 
with  the  devouring  fire?  Who  among  us  shall 
dwell  with  everlasting  burnings?"  And  then 
answers  his  own  question  by  saying,  "  He  that 
walketh  righteously,  and  speaketh  uprightly ;  he 
that  despiseth  the  gain  of  opjpiressions ;  that 
shaketh  his  hands  from  holding  of  bribes,  that 
stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing  of  blood,  that 
shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil  j  he  shall  dwell 
on  high ;  his  place  of  defence  shall  be  the  muni- 
tions of  rocks ;  bread  shall  be  given  him  j  his 
waters  shall  be  sure." 

If  ten  men  consume  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  one  slave,  then  those  ten  men  keep  that  slave 
in  bondage  and  virtually  hold  him  as  a  slave.  It' 
we  have  a  moral  right  to  use  the  produ ,  ,  ul  the 
unrequited  toil  of  the  slave,  then  we  have  such 
a  right  in  the  face  of  all  consequences.  If  we 
have  no  moral  right  to  them,  then  no  circum- 
stances can  justify  us  in  using  them,  even  though 
it  might  render  the  condition  of  the  slave  better. 

But,  in  answer  to  the  last  objection,  that  ab- 
stinence would  make  the  condition  of  the  slave 
worse,  we  have  the  united  testimony  of  the  slave 
and  his  master,  as  well  as  all  the  statistics  of 
slaveholding,  that  it  would  not.  The  slaves  say 
that  when  the  prices  of  cotton  and  sugar  range 
high,  their  condition  is  much  worse ;  that  they 
are  driven  to  the  utmost  extent  their  strength 
will  permit;  that  the  mills  are  worked  day  and 
night;  and  that  the  domestic  slave  trade  be- 
comes more  brisk,  and  the  separation  of  families 
greatly  increased.  Now,  what  causes  the  rise  in 
market  in  the  price  of  any  product  ?  It  is  the  in- 
creased deti  and;  and  this  demand  is  created  by 
the  increase  of  consumption.  Let  us  hear  what 
the  slaveholders  say.  A  convention  of  them  was 
held  in  Louisiana  some  years  ago,  in  which  the 
question  was  gravely  argued,  on  the  basis  of  dol- 
lars and  cents — whether  it  would  not  be  more 
profitable,  when  the  price  of  cotton  and  sugar 
reached  a  certain  figure — which  they  named — 
"  to  use  up"  (i.  e.  work  to  death)  their  slaves  in 
seven  years,  and  buy  a  new  set  when  they  were 
"exhausted"  (killed,)  than  to  protract  their  ex- 
istence a  few  years  longer,  by  a  more  moderate 
course  of  treatment.  The  majority  of  the  con- 
vention, it  was  stated,  were  in  favor  of  using 
them  up  in  seven  or  eight  years. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  some  one  that  the 
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Society  of  Friends  alone  consume  the  labor  of 
twelve  thousand  slaves,  annually.  If  this  be  so, 
then,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  Louisiana 
convention,  we  "use  up"  twelve  thousand  slaves 
every  seven  years.  Let  us  think  of  this  while 
we  regale  ourselves  at  the  festive  board  with  the 
sugar  and  rice  and  coffee  that  have  been  brought 
to  us  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  our  fellow-men ! 

Think  of  this,  ye  that  clothe  yourselves  in 
"  fine  raiment,"  wrought  from  the  cotton  grown 
by  your  sisters  in  bonds.  Think  of  your  brothers 
and  sisters'  chains,  toiling  under  cruel  task-mas- 
ters, toiling  under  the  galling  lash,  toiling  all  the 
day  under  a  tropical  sun.  And  toiling  for  what? 
for  whom  ?  Toiling  for  nought  to  themselves — 
toiling  for — us.  No  bright  hopes  in  the  dis- 
tance— no  anticipated  day  of  reward  or  rejoicing 
to  them.  None  of  the  sweet  fruits  of  labor  ever 
come  to  them ;  no  stimulus  to  provide  for  their 
loved  offspring,  who  are  not  their  own ;  no  con- 
solation in  life — no  hope  in  death,  save  that  of 
rest  from  their  corporal  sufferings. 

Again  we  ask — who  "gives  the  motive"  for 
all  these  wrongs  and  sufferings  ?  Again  we  an- 
swer— the  consumej — the  user  of  slave-labor  pro- 
duce. Let  us,  in  all  seriousness,  appeal  to  suCh 
as  use  such  produce,  and  say,  would  you,  couM 
you  use  it,  were  it  the  fruit  of  the  toil  and 
.suffering  of  your  parents,  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, your  children,  placed  in  the  condition  of 
the  Southern  slave  ?  We  cannot,  for  a  moment, 
believe  you  would,  or  could.  No;  the  cup  would 
fall  from  your  hands  ere  it  reached  your  lips,  at 
the  thought  that  it  might  contain  the  blood  of  a 
loved  one  in  bonds. 

Suppose  that  by  war  and  conquest  one  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  had  fallen  a  prey  to ; 
another  portion ;  and  that  the  conquered  were 
enslaved  by  their  captors,  and  subjected  to  forced 
and  unrequited  toil.  What  would  be  our  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  using  the  fruits  of  this  servi- 
tude, or  of  remaining  in  connection  with  such 
oppressors?  There  is  no  need  of  an  answer. 
Every  feeling  of  our  nature  would  revolt  at  it. 
Every  principle  of  morality  would  rise  up  against 
it.  Yet  the  supposed  case  and  the  system  of 
southern  slavery  are  strictly  parallel  cases.  In 
the  one,  long  familiarity  with  its  enormities  has 
destroyed  our  sensibilities;  in  the  other,  the  ab- 
sence of  this  familiarity  would  bring  home  to  the 
heart,  with  all  its  cruelties  and  turpitude,  stand- 
ing out  in  appalling  realities  and  magnitude, 
this  atrocious  system,  this  "  sum  of  all  villainies," 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  view. 

An  eminent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
now  gone  to  his  rest,  once  said,  that,  in  point  of 
humanity,  it  would  be  better  for  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  purchase  twelve  thousand  slaves,  and 
place  them  under  humane  overseers  to  produce 
fhc  articles  of  slave-labor  its  members  now  con- 
sume, tlurt)  to  hold  tliem  in  the  way  it  now  does, 
and  purchase  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  from 
their  maslers.  lu  view  of  these  thin<rs, — in  view 


of  the  fearful  usurpation  of  the  slave  power — 
in  view  of  the  awful  guilt  of  this  nation — and 
of  the  untold  and  unutterable  sufferings  of  the 
poor  and  duwn-trodden  slave,  does  not  the  ques- 
tion come  home  to  us  with  all  the  authority  and 
sacredness  of  inspiration — "  What  manner  of  per- 
sons ought  ye  to  be  ?"  Let  us,  therefore,  adopt 
the  language  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  and  say — 
"  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency  :  so  will  I 
compass  thine  altar,  0  Lord." 

By  order  of  the  BoarJ, 

A.  L.  Benedict,  Secretary. 
8th  mo.  nth,  1859. 


Historical  Introduction  to  the  Epistles  from 
London  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  in  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land and  elsewhere,  from  1681  to  1857,  in- 
clusive. 

(Concluded  from  page  808.) 

The  meeting  in  the  next  year,  1679,  was  held 
at  "Devonshire  House,"  on  the  10th  and  11th 
of  the  then  Fourth  month.  Its  minutes  trans- 
mitted to  the  "  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends  in 
England  and  Wales,"  are  thus  prefaced  : — 

"Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — After  the  tender 
salutation  of  our  very  dear  love  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  you  all,  with  all  the  faithful  and  upright 
in  heart  throughout  the  nation,  truly  wishing  ever- 
lasting unity,  peace  and  prosperity  among  you  in 
the  living  sense  and  enjoyment  of  God's  refreshing 
presence,  glorious  power  and  blessed  unity,  where- 
with he  hath  as  evidently  blessed  this  our  Yearly 
Meeting  as  ever ;  to  our  great  refreshment  and  con- 
solation in  Christ  Jesus ;  these  are  to  recommend 
to  your  tender  and  Christian  care  those  things  which 
were  agreed  upon  and  concluded  in  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, which  concern  the  respective  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings,  for  the  general  service  of  the 
blessed  Truth,  and  Church  of  Christ." 

The  minutes  relate  to  the  meeting's  stock,  to  the 
printing  of  books,  and  to  sufferings.  With  respect 
to  the  first  of  these  matters,  a  fresh  collection  was 
recommended  and  the  objects  of  it  stated  ;  amongst 
which  is  mentioned  the  relief  of  Friends  of  Dantzic 
and  Embden,  who  for  four  years,  as  the  minute  ex- 
presses, had  had  "  little  respite  from  cruel  imprison-  . 
ments,  banishments,  and  spoiling  of  goods." 

The  subscription  is — "  Signed,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  by  your  dear  friends  and  brethren 
intrusted  to  represent  unto  you  the  things  therein 
contained, 

Geohge  Whitehead,       Thomas  Ellwood, 
Alexander  Paukek,       Ambrose  Rigge, 
Jasper  Batt,  Tho  :  Rudtakd, 

William  Gibson,  Richard  Skead, 

Stephen  Crisp,  Ellis  Hookes, 

Robert  Lcdge,  John  Banks, 

John  Whitehead,  Wm  :  Fallowfield, 

Charles  Marshall,       John  Bouldron." 

A  postscript  is  added  relating  to  the  proposed 
collection : — 

Postscript. — Dear  Friends  :  It  is  upon  us  further  to 
acquaint  you,  that  when  the  before  mentioned  col- 
lection was  propounded,  and  the  several  services  and 
ends  thereof  opened^  the  meeting  was  not  without  a 
tender  consideration  and  sense  of  the  low  condition, 
poverty,  and  sufferings  of  Friends  in  divers  places 
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and  parts  of  this  nation,  especially  where  their 
burdens  and  suflferings  have  greatly  abounded,  and 
upon  many  of  them  are  still  continued,  insomuch  that 
in  some  places  they  are  made  so  far  incapable  of  af- 
fording assistance  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  that 
they  have  more  need  of  help  themselves  ;  and  there- 
fore we  desire  the  Lord  may  so  much  the  more  tender 
and  open  the  hearts  and  bowels  of  those  Friends  (in 
this  matter)  whom  he  hath  blessed  with  outward 
substance  and  estates,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty  more  than  others,  which  are  all  in  his  hands  ; 
as  not  knowing  how  soon  more  general  sufferings  and 
trials  may  come.  So  having  shown  you  the  neces- 
sity, and  singly  leaving  it  to  the  Lord  to  incline  and 
enlarge  your  hearts  who  are  capable  in  this  matter, 
in  true  love  to  his  Truth,  and  charity  to  your  suffer- 
ing brethren  ;  and  as  not  willing  to  lay  any  burden 
on  any,  but  in  your  Christian  freedom  according  to 
the  ability  that  God  hath  given  you,  so  to  do  in  this 
matter. 

' '  We  rest  your  brethren, 
"George  Whitehead,      Alexander  Parker, 
William  Gibson,  .John  Bouldron, 

Stephen  Crisp,  John  Whitehead. 

Jasper  Batt,  Charles  Marshall, 

Ambrose  RiGGE,  Thos  :  Rudyard." 

In  1680,  the  minutes,  which  are  much  on  the 
same  subjects  as  in  preceding^ years,  have  the  fol- 
lowing salutation  prefixed : — 

"At  a   General  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Devonshire 
House,  London,  the  1st  [a«c?  2c?,  and  at  Horsleydow  n 
the  3c/]  day  of  the  Fourth  month,  1680. 
'^Dearly  beloved  Brethren, — To  whom  is  our  dear 
love  in  the  Truth.    God  by  his  good  providence  hav- 
ing brought  us  together  in  this  Yearly  Meeting,  hath 
also  been  in  the  midst  of  us,  as  he  hath  constantly 
been  on  the  like  occasion  to  our  great  refreshment, 
knitting  our  hearts  together  in  love,  in  which  our 
unity  and  concord  is  preserved,  glory  to  his  holy 
name  for  the  same,  and  for  all  his  tender  mercies, 
for  he  is  worthy.    We  being  met  together  as  afore- 
said, had  under  our  weighty  consideration  the  sulfer- 
'  ings  of  Friends  in  divers  respects,  and  some  other 
necessary  things  relating  to  Truth,  and  the  aforesaid 
meeting  hath  unanimously  agreed  to  communicate  to 
you  the  particulars  following  ;  all  of  which  is  left  for 
you  to  make  use  of  and  practice  as  in  the  wisdom 
and  counsel  of  God  you  may  see  occasion. ' ' 

After  the  minutes,  follows  an  affectionate  con- 
clusion in  these  words  : — - 

"  Dear 'Friends, — Our  brotherly  love  in  the  pre- 
cious unchangeable  Truth  doth  dearly  salute  you,  in 
which  the  God  of  all  Truth  hath  made  us  near  and 
dear  one  to  another ;  in  which  we  seek  his  glory, 
from  whose  bountiful  hand  we  receive  all  our  mercies 
and  blessings,  to  whom  all  glory,  honor,  praise  and 
pure  obedience  belong  for  ever ;  and  be  it  given  unto 
him  for  evermore.  Amen. 

"Oh,  Friends!  he  hath  sought  and  gathered  us 
out  of  the  crooked  and  by-paths  of  unrighteousness, 
into  which  we  were  gone  in  the  night  of  darkness 
and  ignorance,  which  had  spread  over  us  in  the  days 
that  are  past ;  and  we  have  just  cause  to  say,  that 
he  hath  sought  us  out  as  a  shepherd  seeks  his  sheep, 
after  the  cloudy  and  dark  day.  In  long  suffering  and 
patience  he  hath  watched  over  us  for  our  eternal  good, 
and  hath  given  us  just  cause  to  say  that  he  loved  us 
first,  and  who,  in  his  tender  love,  through  the  work- 
ing of  his  glorious  power  in  our  inward  man,  hath 
caused  us  to  love  him,  in  which  we  are  led  to  obey 
him,  which  obedience  is  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  our 
love,  and  in  the  same  we  do  in  reality  love  one  an- 
other, in  which  we  watch  over  one  another  for  good. 


and  therein  labor  and  travail,  for  the  good,  one  of 
another,  in  the  many  trials  and  deep  exercises,  that 
we  meet  with,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
and  the  testimony  which  he  hath  given  us  to  bear. 
The  faithful  apostle  said.  It  is  not  only  given  us  on 
the  behalf  of  Christ  to  believe,  but  also  to  suifer  for 
his  uame,  and  he  said,  We  are  conquerors,  and  more 
than  conquerors,  through  Him  that  hath  loved  us  ; 
and  another  apostle  said.  Greater  is  he  that  is  in  us, 
that  he  that  is  in  the  world,  by  whom  we  overcome. 
These  things  are  experienced  by  the  faithful  in  this 
age,  to  their  great  confirmation  and  establishment, 
the  sense  of  which  melts  and  keeps  their  hearts 
tender,  in  which  tender  state  they  are  tender  to  and 
careful  of  the  well-being  of  one  another,  in  which 
they  are  one  another's  joy  and  comfort  in  the  Lord, 
and  unto  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ  in  them  that 
are  saved,  and  iu  them  that  perish.  The  light  of 
such  sliineth  before  men  according  to  Christ's  com- 
mand, that  they  may  see  their  good  works,  and 
glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  In  this  the 
God  of,  all  our  mercies  and  blessings  confirm  and 
establish  his  people  daily  more  and  more. 

' '  Signed  on  the  behalf  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  by 
"  Ellis  Hookes." 
"To  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
in  England  and  Wales." 

The  next  year,  1681,  is  that  with  which  the 
regular  series  of  Epistles  begins.  It  will  be 
seen,  that  several  of  those  issued  previously  to 
1692  are  accompanied  by  Epistles  from  George 
Fox.  They  are  added,  having  been  originally 
printed  and  circulated  in  connexion  with  those 
of  the  meeting. 


EXTRACT 

From  "  Primitive   Christianity   Revived.''''  William 
Penn's  Works,  3d  edition,  vol.  5  :  London,  1782. 

Wherefore,  O  my  reader!  Rest  not  thyself 
wholly  satisfied  with  what  Christ  has  done  for 
thee  in  his  blessed  person  witliout  thee,  but 
press  to  know  his  power  and  kingdom  vuthin 
thee,  that  the  strong  man,  that  has  too  long  kept 
thy  house,  may  be  bound,  and  his  goods  spoiled, 
his  works  drstro/jcd,  and  sin  ended,  according  to 
1  John  iii.  7  :  "  For  which  end,"  says  that  be- 
loved disciple,  "  Christ  was  manifested,"  that  all 
things  may  become  new ;  "  new  heavens  and 
new  earth,"  "  in  which  righteousness  dwells." 
Thus  thou  wilt  come  to  glorify  God  in  thy  body 
and  in  thy  spirit,  which  are  his ;  and  live  to 
1dm,  and  not  to  thyself.  Thy  love,  joy,  worship 
and  obedience  ;  thy  life,  conversation  and  prac- 
tice ;  thy  study,  meditation  and  devotion,  will 
be  spiritual :  for  the  Father  and  the  Son  will 
make  tlieir  abode  with  thee,  and  Christ  will 
manifest  hinjself  to  thee;  for  the  "secrets  of  the© 
Lord  are  with  them  th-nt  fear  him,"  and  an  holy 
unction,  or  anointlntj,  have  all  those,  which  leads 
them  into  all  truth,  and  they  need  not  the  teach- 
ings of  men.  They  are  better  taught,  being  in- 
structed by  the  Divine  Oracle :  no  bare  hear-say 
or  traditional  Christians,  but  fresh  and  living 
witnesses:  those  thut  have  seen  with  their  own 
eyes,  and  heard  with  their  own  ears,  and  have 
handled  with  their  oion  hands,  the  word  of  life, 
in  the  divers  operations  of  it^  to  their  souls' 
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salvation.  In  this  they  meet,  in  this  they  preach, 
and  in  this  they  pray  and  praise  :  behold  the  new 
covenant  fulfilled,  the  church  and  worship  of 
CJirist,  the  great  anointed  of  God  and  the  great 
anointiny  of  God,  in  his  holy,  high  priesthood, 
and  otEces  in  his  church  ! 


FKIENDS'  EEVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  3,  1859. 


The  Twelfth  Volume  of  Friends'  Review 
is  completed  by  the  present  number;  and  while 
we  have  much  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the 
fact  that  the  circulation  of  the  paper  is  greater 
than  at  any  former  period,  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  there  are  thousands  of  Friends'  families  in 
this  country  into  which  it  has  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced. Young  persons  are  doubtless  growing 
up,  in  many  of  these  families,  destitute  of  sinta- 
ble  reading,  and  having  recourse  for  information 
or  amusement  to  some  of  the  numerous  periodi- 
cals of  the  day,  in  which  there  is  much  that  has 
a  powerful  influence  in  deteriorating  the  moral 
sensibilities  and  corrupting  the  principles  of 
youth. 

At  the  close  of  twelve  years  since  the  first 
number  of  this  paper  was  issued,  its  character 
is  too  well  known  to  render  necessary  any  decla- 
ration of  the  objects  of  its  publication.  Sensible 
as  the  Editor  is  of  his  inability  to  sustain,  to  its 
full  extent,  the  responsibility  of  his  task,  he  is  yet 
often  encouraged  and  cheered  by  assurances,  from 
various  quarters,  of  the  satisfaction  and  approba- 
tion with  which  the  Review  continues  to  be  re- 
ceived. It  is  his  earnest  desire  and  will  be  his  con- 
stant effort — following  the  example  of  his  venera- 
ted and  honored  predecessor — "todifi'use  correct 
information  on  various  subjects,  more  especially 
on  those  connected  with  religion  and  morals ;  to 
defend  and  uphold,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
the  great  principles  which  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  always  professed;  to  promote  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  civil  and  religious  society,  and,  in 
'  the  discussion  of  questions  which  afibrd  scope 
for  diversity  of  opinion,  to  maintain  and  pro- 
mote a  Christian  spirit  and  character." 

With  these  feelings,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  having  no  pecuniary  interest  in  an 
enlargement  of  the  list  of  subscribers,  the  Pro- 
prietors and  the  Editor  feel  at  liberty  seriously 
to  impress  upon  their  kind  Agents,  and  upon 
Friends  generally,  the  importance  of  prompt, 
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earnest  and  persevering  efforts  to  extend  the 
circulation  of  the  Review  in  their  several  neigh- 
borhoods. During  the  last  two  years,  it  is  prob- 
able many  have  been  deterred  from  subscribing 
by  the  general  difficulty  in  monetary  affairs,  and; 
in  some  sections  of  the  country,  by  unusual 
failures  of  crops.  The  labors  of  the  farmer,  the 
present  season,  have  been  generally,  so  far  as  we 
have  learned,  greatly  blessed ;  and  there  haa 
also  been  such  improvement  in  manufactures, 
trade,  and  other  business  pursuits,  that,  it  may 
be  hoped,  few  parents  will  feel  under  the  neces- 
sity of  denying  themselves  and  their  children 
the  privilege  and  benefits  of  a  religious,  literary 
and  miscellaneous  periodical. 


The  following  notice  of  the  first  public  meeting 
appointed  by  our  friends,  Robert  and  Sarah  Lind- 
sey  in  California,  is  copied  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  of  the  1st  ult. : — 

Friends  IN  California. — On  First-day  morn- 
ing, July  Slst,  the  room  of  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors, in  the  City  Hall,  was  entirely  filled  by  those 
who  desired  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  meeting  of  .the  "  Society  of  Friends"  in  this 
State.  Robert  Lindsey  and  wife,  who  recently 
arrived  in  the  country,  are  accredited  ministers 
from  the  J^ondon  Yearly  Meeting.  Their  pres- 
ence in  California  is  welcomed  by  many,  who 
were  members,  or  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
their  former  homes.  Robert  Lindsey  delivered 
a  sermon  of  an  hour's  duration,  marked  by  a 
simple  eloquence,  fervor  and  grace,  which  charm- 
ed every  hearer.  His  wife  followed  in  a  brief 
and  beautiful  discourse.  The  whole  assemblage 
evinced  deep  interest  and  close  attention. 


Died,  at  Friends'  Boarding  School,  New  Garden, 
Guilford  Co.,  N.  C,  on  the  18th  of  7th  mo.  last,  of 
typhoid  fever,  Harpek  F.  Stltart,  son  of  Amos  and 
Matilda  Sttiart,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age. 

He  had  been  an  acceptable,  useful  and  exemplary 
teacher  in  this  Institution  near  five  years,  and  hav- 
ing labored  to  teach  his  pupils  how  to  live,  his  death 
may  serve  as  an  example  to  teach  them  how  to  die. 
Having  been  engaged,  while  in  health,  to  live  the 
life  of  a  Christian,  grace,  mercy  and  peace  were  his 
attendants  through  the  dark  valley,  and  his  friends 
are  mercifully  blessed  with  the  belief  that  all  is  well 
with  him  forever.  Gifted  as  he  was  with  warm  affec- 
tions, the  eldest  son  of  tender  parents,  the  faithful 
brother  of  a  large  family  of  affectionate  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  the  husband  of  a  young  wife,  a  congenial 
spirit,  to  whom  he  had  been  united  but  a  few  fleeting 
months,  he  was,  through  grace,  enabled  to  say,  "I 
have  no  wish  to  live — I  am  willing  to  die — How  de- 
licfhtful  it  would  be,  to  go  and  be  with  Jesus,  and  see 
those  sparkling  streams!"  This  sweet  and  beauti- 
ful oxi)ression  is  recorded  with  the  wish— the  prayer 
— that  it  may  arrest  the  eye  of  our  young  friends  ; 
and  that  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  when  enticed  to 
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seek  delight  in  the  vanities  or  vices  of  the  world, 
they  may  remember  the  dying  words  of  Harper  F. 
Stuart ;  that  he,  being  dead  may  yet  speak  to  them, 
saying,  -'How  delightful  it  would  be  to  go  and  be 
with  Jesus,  and  see  those  sparkling  streams." 

Died,  On  the  5th  ult. ,  in  the  35th  year  of  her  age, 
Susan  W.,  wife  of  Clarkson  Burgess,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Henry  Willis,  formerly  of  Brownsville ; 
a  consistent  member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio. 

She  was  enabled  to  bear  a  severe  illness  with  much 
patience,  observing,  a  short  time  before  her  depart- 
ure, that  she  saw  nothing  in  her  way.  Her  close 
was  peaceful ;  and  while  her  bereaved  family  and 
friends  mourn  their  loss,  they  feel  the  sustaining 
trust  that  she  has  been  permitted,  through  adorable 
mercy,  to  exchange  the  sufferings  and  trials  incident 
to  this  life  for  a  mansion  of  rest,  where  all  tears  are 
wiped  away,  and  where  all  sorrow  and  pain  and 
death  are  no  more  known. 

 ,  In  Salem,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa,  on  the  7th  ult., 

Eli  Bond,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age  ;  an  esteemed 
member  of  Salem  Monthly  and  Particular  Meetings. 

He  endured  the  severe  sufferings  of  the  illness 
that  terminated  his  life  with  Christian  resignation 
and  patience,  and  has  left  to  surviving  friends  the 
evidence  that  his  end  was  peace. 

 ,  Suddenly,  on  the  15th  ult.,  at  the  residence 

of  her  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Wells,  Union  City, 
Randolph  Co.,  Indiana,  Ann  Dukbmineer,  in  the  59th 
year  of  her  age ;  an  esteemed  member  of  White 
Kiver  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

The  following  words  of  the  Psalmist  are  applicable 
to  her  through  life  :  ' '  One  thing  have  I  desired  of 
the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after  ;  that  I  may  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  be- 
hold the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  his 
temple. ' ' 

 ,  On  the  3d  ult.,  near  Downingtown,  Chester 

Co.,  Pa.,  Harriet,  wife  of  John  Roberts,  in  the  65th 
year  of  her  age  ;  an  esteemed  member  of  Downing- 
town Particular  and  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  Near  Monrovia,  Blorgan  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the 

7th  ult.,  Emily  Jane  Butler,  in  the  30th  year  of  her 
age,  wife  of  Joseph  Butler,  and  daughter  of  Elijah 
and  Uree  Stanley,  (the  former  deceased,)  and  a  mem- 
ber of  West  Unioa  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  Friend  bore  a  lingering  illness  with 
Christian  patience,  often  expressing  a  desire  that  her 
work  might  be  done.  Near  her  close  she  passed 
through  conflict  of  mind,  but  was  mercifully  favored 
to  exclaim,  "0,  what  a  dear  Saviour  I  have, "  and 
to  pray,  ' '  0  Lord,  strengthen  me  to  bear  every  pain 
thou  mayest  see  meet  to  afflict  me  with;"  after 
which  she  said,  "I  can  freely  say,  ^  Thy  will,  not 
mine.'"  Soon  after,  she  seemed  to  have  something 
on  her  mind,  and  reviving  a  little  gave  expression 
to  it ;  then  said,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  released," 
and  shortly  expired,  leaving  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance, that  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
she  is  numbered  with  the  redeemed. 

 ,  Suddenly,  of  paralytic  affection,  on  the  10th 

ult.,  near  Monrovia,  Morgan  Co.,  lud.,  Eliza  Ann, 
wife  of  Eleazer  B.  Carter,  and  daughter  of  Philip  and 
Martha  Johnson,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Hendricks  Co., 
Indiana. 


"  Letus  always  maintain  a  free  communication 
betTveen  the  head  and  the  heart.  Let  us  ever 
preserve  unobstructed,  that  direct  highway  be- 
tween the  mind  and  the  senses ;  that  great 
channel  of  intercourse  which  connects  together 
tbe  judgment  and  the  conscience." 
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For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 
An  Appeal  on  behalf  of  Bible  Associations  and 
Societies. 

This  great  and  beneficent  work  was  first  effect- 
ed by  the  assiduous  labors  of  John  Wycliffe,  in 
the  year  1360,  or  498  years  ago.  His  transla- 
tion was  not  printed,  but  copies  of  it  in  manu- 
script are  preserved  in  some  of  the  public 
libraries  of  England,  and  perhaps  in  America.  In 
1526,  166  years  later,  William  Tyndale,  assisted 
by  Miles  Coverdale,  translated  and  published  the 
New  Testament.  Six  years  after  this,  in  1.532, 
Tyndale  and  his  associates  finished  tbe  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible,  and  it  was  printed  and  circH- 
lated.  This  was  the  first  introduction  of  the' 
sacred  volume  in  print  among  those  who  spoke 
our  language.  While  Tyndale  was  preparing  a 
second  edition,  he  was  taken  up  and  burned  for 
heresy  in  Flanders.  But  the  intolerance  of  the 
enemies  of  Truth  did  not  succeed  in  suppressing 
the  Bible. 

Coverdale  found  an  assistant  in  the  person  of 
John  Ro^'crs,  and  they  revised  the  work,  dedi- 
cated it  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  of  England;  and 
in  1 537  it  was  pritited  at  Hamburg,  in  Germany, 
under  the  borrowed  name  of  Thomas  Matthew. 

This  was  Tyndale's  translation,  revised  by 
Coverdale  and  Rogers,  and  examined  and  com- 
mended by  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  was  afterwards  printed  by 
authority  in  England,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Cranmer 's  Bible.  In  1540  it  was  printed  in 
large  size,  and  notwithstanding  the  Church  of 
Rome  vigilantly  and  rigorously  sought  to  sup- 
press it,  and  persecuted  the  pious  Cranmer  unto 
death,  by  fire  and  faggot,  yet  another  edition  of 
the  same  Bible  was  brought  out  in  1562.  During 
the  reign  of  the  bigoted  Queen  Mary,  some  Eng- 
lish exiles,  who  had  fled  to  Geneva,  in  Switzer- 
land, viz.,  Coverdale,  Goodman,  Gilbie,  Sampson 
Coles,  Wittingham  and  Knox,  made  out  a  new 
translation,  which  was  printed  in  1560.  In  this 
publication  the  first  division  into  verses  was 
made.  This  translation  went  through  some 
twenty  editions,  and  was  called  the  Geneva 
Bible.  Under  the  direction  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  several  bishops  and  other  learned  men 
brought  out  another  translation  in  1568.  This 
was  called  the  Bishop's  Bible.  In  1572  this 
edition  underwent  some  correction,  and  was  re- 
printed under  the  title  of  Ilattkeio  Parker's 
Bible.  This  was  in  general  use  among  Protest- 
ants for  forty  years.  Seeing  that  the  Bible 
could  not  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  pure  doc- 
trine thereof  was  calculated  so  powerfully  to 
break  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  the  delusions 
and  superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
Papists  got  up  a  translation  of  their  own,  which 
was  printed  at  Douay,  in  France,  in  1609  and 
1610,  and  called  the  Douay  Bible.  This  ver- 
sion was  so  wanting  in  accuracy,  and  bad  such 
an  evident  bearing  toward  the  views  of  the 
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Roman  Catholics,  that  it  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Protestant  Rulers  in  England:  but  is  yet  used 
by  the  Catholics  when  they  use  an  English 
Bible.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  time  of  the 
translation  and  publication  of  the  present  ap- 
proved Protestant  versioD.  In  the  begioning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  King  James  I.,  of  Eng- 
land, selected  and  employed  fifty-four  learned 
men  to  examine  and  revise  the  whole  work. 
From  death  and  other  causes,  seven  of  them 
failed  to  enter  upon  it,  but  forty-seven  were 
ranged  in  six  divisions,  with  different  portions 
of  the  Bible  assigned  to  each. 

In  1G07  they  entered  upon  their  task,  and 
persevered  with  great  care  and  labor ;  carefully 
revising  each  portion,  comparing  it  with  the 
Original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  with  the  Latin 
versions.  After  about  four  years'  diligent  labor, 
the  whole  was  completed,  and  published  in  1611. 
This  translation  was  adopted  with  much  unanimi- 
ty by  Protestants,  with  apparent  satisfaction  and 
confidence  in  its  general  accuracy,  while  other 
versions  have  fallen  into  disuse.  We  may  rea- 
sonably believe  that  in  it  we  have  the  Holy 
Oracles  interpreted  into  the  vernacular  English  of 
that  day,  with  great  fidelity. 

And  now,  passing  from  the  subject  of  transla- 
tion, we  may  remark  that  Anti-christ  has  fought 
against  this  blessed  Book,  with  indefatigable 
ardor  and  intolerant  zeal.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition,  and  under  the  cruel  hand  of  unre- 
lenting persecutions,  both  from  heathens  and 
Papists,  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  as  an  in- 
valuable treasure.  And  from  year  to  year  it 
has  been  instrumental,  under  the  quickening  and 
enlightening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  bring- 
ing glory  to  God,  and  causing  sons  and  daughters 
to  rejoice  in  His  salvation. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  of  greater  uni- 
versal interest,  and  more  vital  importance  to  the 
children  of  men,  than  the  diffusion  and  prayer- 
ful reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  preparatory 
to  a  sincere  reception  of  their  message.  We 
should  consider  them  a  principal,  outward  in- 
strumentality, ordained  in  unerring  wisdom,  and 
applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world,  for  turning  man  from  darkness  and 
error  unto  light  and  truth,  and  from  the  power 
and  thraldom  of  sin  and  Satan  unto  the  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God,  to  bring  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  salvation  which  is  prepared 
for  all  people.  Let  us  consider  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  having  been  written  by  holy  men  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Gliost,  and  pre- 
served by  the  same  power  from  generation  to 
generation  from  the  conflagration  of  cities,  the 
wreck  of  empires,  and  the  annihilation  of  king- 
doms. II. 


"  Extremes  are  not  in  their  nature  flivorable 
to  happiness.  The  power  resides  in  the  fulcrum, 
not  iu  the  ends  of  the  lever." 
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PREJUDICE  AGAINST  COLOR. 

J.  C.  Gangooley,  the  converted  Brahmin,  who 
has  received  much  kind  notice  and  friendly  at- 
tention, in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  has  written  to 
the  Boston  Transcript  a  lively  account  of  his  ex- 
perience at  the  White  Mountains,  where  he  had 
arrived  at  the  close  of  a  ten  weeks  journey.  They 
came  to  the  Glen  House,  after  a  long  walk,  wea- 
ry, hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  waited  for  dinner 
with  a  fond  eye.    The  rest  is  in  his  own  words  : 

My  first  inquiry  to  the  porter  was,  "  What  is 
your  dinner  hoi^r,  sir  V  and  being  informed"  one," 
I  began  to  fix  an  ardent  gaze  upon  the  clock  and 
on  my  own  watch.  The  bell  rang,  and  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  like  bees,  rushed  out  of  their 
rooms  for  the  dining  hall.  My  good  friend,  the 
clergyman,  was  then  in  the  "wash-room,"  and  I 
was  impatiently  waiting  for  him.  He  came  out 
and  we  directed  our  steps  to  the  hall.  Sad  hour  ! 
The  chief  oflScer  whispered  to  my  brother  that  he 
would  not  admit  me  in  the  house  !  Of  course, 
my  friend  felt  bad,  and  appealed  to  him  in  the 
name  of  my  Boston  friends,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, informed  him  who  I  was,  my  country,  my 
worth,  &c.,  and  how  I  was  treated  respectfully 
in  the  first  class  hotels  inNewYork,  Philadeiphia, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  at  Lake  George  and  Sara- 
toga. In  vain  he  plead.  His  reasonings  and  re- 
monstrances effected  nothing.  The  tyrant  knew 
before  who  I  was  when  I  wrote  my  name  and  place 
in  the  register.  His  hard  heart  did  not  move. 
1  said  to  my  friend,  "Sir,  does  he  want  to  put 
me  in  a  separate  place  ?"  "  Separate  place  !"  he 
said  ;  "  to  no  place." 

Shame  and  disappointment  filled  our  hearts, 
and  I,  in  despair,  went  near  the  counter  and  drank 
three  tumblers  of  water  as  substitutes  for  the 
three  different  heads  in  the  dinner,  viz  :  the  ve- 
getables, pastry,  and  desert.  Upon  this,  we  both 
came  out  to  the  piazza,  and  my  friend  once  more 
asked  them  the  ground  of  such  an  unchristian 
act.  A  pale-looking,  weak,  tall  man  with  an  apron 
round  his  waist,  heard  all  that  we  said,  and 
seeing  the  passengers  had  got  into  the  stage,  took 
my  friend  in  the  parlor,  and  said  we  might  take 
our  dinners  then  if  we  chose.  "  All  aboard  !" 
the  driver  cried,  and  we  bade  farewell  to  the 
Glen  House  forever.  We  had  only  time  enough 
to  buy  our  tickets  at  Gorham,  as  the  traiu  took  us 
in  right  off.  However,  my  good  friend  managed 
to  secure  four  pieces  of  sponge  cake  from  the  Al- 
pine House,  where  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Rev.  T.  S.  King.  Mr.  Editor,  you  can  judge 
how  we  two  men  made  our  dinner  on  four  pieces 
of  cake. 

In  the  boat  there  was  no  tea-arrangemeut,  so 
we  had  to  go  to  our  berths  for  supper.  I  would 
not  write  any  more  of  this;  simply  I  should  say 
that  the  man  who  refused  admittance  to  me,  for 
my  oriental  color,  ought  to  know  that,  while  com- 
plexion is  not  the  stimdard  in  the  whole  world, 
nor  in  heaven,  his  Master  and  Lord  was  an  Ori- 
ental— the  Apostles  were-so  too  ;  and  finally,  he 
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ought  to  know  this — that,  as  far  as  the  civilization 
and  pre  existence  of  national  glory  is  concerned, 
as  there  is  distance  between  him  and  a  negro,  so 
there  is  the  same  distance  between  a  Brahmin 
and  him. 


William  Ellis'  Visit  to  the  Capital  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  his  reception  hy  the.  Queen. 

(Concluded  from  page  814.) 

Two  days  after  this  I  prepared  for  another 
excursion  into  the  country,  having  been  invited 
to  accompany  the  prince  and  his  wife,  the  Prin- 
cess Rabodo,  on  a  visit  to  Mahazoarivo,  the  coun- 
try-house of  the  late  Eadama.  A  little  before 
noon  a  messenger  came  to  say  that  the  prince  and 
princess  were  about  to  leave  the  palace,  and  I 
■was  to  follow  the  messenger.  As  we  approached 
the  palace  they  were  descending  toward  the  road. 
A  friendly  officer  of  the  palace  met  me  and  told 
me  that,  as  this  would  be  my  first  public  recog- 
nition by  the  members  of  the  queen's  family,  T 
had  better  ofi'er  a  hasina,  or  gift  of  a  dollar,  as 
no  one  approaches  the  representative  of  the 
queen  without  it.  The  avenue  leading  to  the 
palace  gate  was  completely  crowded.  Two  offi- 
cers of  high  rank,  in  rich  uniform,  approached, 
and  soon  after  the  prince,  in  an  open  palanquin. 
He  shook  hands  with  me  very  cordially,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  princess,  in  an  open  palan- 
quin, came  up.  She  held  out  her  hand  and 
bade  me  welcome,  saying  the  queen  was  glad  I 
was  going  with  them.  I  acknowledged  her 
kindness,  and  then  presented  to  the  chief  officer 
attending  her  the  hasina.  The  officer  immedi- 
ately exclaimed,  "  He  makes  hasina  to  the 
queen!"  and  the  prince  and  princess  appeared 
pleased.  An  officer  then  directed  my  bearers  to 
their  place  in  the  procession,  and  we  proceeded 
down  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill.  Judging 
from  the  multitudes  of  the  people,  and  the  gen- 
eral excitement,  this  must  have  been  quite  a 
holiday. 

The  procession  occupied  full  half  a  mile. 
There  were  a  dozen  or  more  officers  on  horse- 
back, and  the  horses,  though  not  well  groomed, 
were  strong  and  spirited.  There  were  fourteen 
palanquins,  ornamented  with  variously  colored 
drapery.  In  one  of  these,  a  beautiful  youth,  the 
son  of  the  Prince  Raniboasalma,  attracted  my  at- 
tention. When  the  procession  moved,  eight  or 
ten  officers  on  horseback  led  the  way,  and  others 
rode  by  the  side  of  the  palanquins. 

The  day  was  fine,  the  scene  bright,  with  a 
light  cool  breeze.  The  union  of  the  difiFerent 
modes  of  travel  characteristic  of  difi'erent  coun- 
tries, the  officers  on  horseback  as  in  Europe,  the 
princes  in  palanquins  as  in  Asia ;  the  light, 
loose,  flowing,  and  gaily-colored  drapery  of  the 
East,  intermingled  with  the  stiiF  quiet-toned  ap- 
parel of  the  West;  the  music  of  Europe,  and 
the  language  of  Madagascar,  with  the  lively  and 
jocund  air  ot  the  throng:  and  then  the  moving 


along  amid  objects  new  and  attractive  ;  the  mas- 
.^ive  rocky  base  of  the  capital,  the  houses  and 
their  inhabitants  on  one  side;  and  the  wide  cul- 
tivated plain,  diversified  by  hills  surmounted 
with  villages,  on  the  other ;  all  these  combined 
to  afford  new  sources  of  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment. 

Having  proceeded  by  a  somewhat  circuitous 
route  from  the  north  to  the  east  side  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  road  led  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  palace,  where  a  large  scarlet  umbrella  and 
a  number  of  figures  were  seen  on  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  palace.  The  procession  halted,  all 
hats  were  taken  off,  and  the  band  played  the 
JIalagasy  "  God  save  the  queen,"  a  not  unpleas- 
ing  native  tune.  The  queen  had  come  out  upon 
the  terrace  to  see  the  prince  and  princess  pass. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  scarlet  umbrella  disappear- 
ed, and  the  procession  moved  on.  The  arrange- 
ment which  placed  me  during  the  day  next  to 
the  queen's  secretary,  who,  having  been  educated 
in  England,  speaks  English  well,  was  to  me  pe- 
culiarly gratifying,  as  he  kindly  pointed  out  and 
explained  several  places  and  objects  of  interest 
observed  on  our  way. 

At  length  we  reached  Mahazoarivo,  the  coun- 
try residence  of  the  late  king.  While  passing 
under  the  gateway  leading  to  the  grounds,  all 
took  off  their  hats..  In  about  ten  minutes  we 
reached  the  house,  a  moderate-sized  but  well- 
built  cottage,  encircled  with  a  wide  veranda,  and 
standing  on  the  margin  of  a  piece  of  water 
thronged  with  water-fowl.  On  alighting,  the 
officers  and  others  formed  a  circle  in  front  of  the 
house.  The  prince  entered  the  circle,  and,  when 
the  princess  arrived,  \he  assisted  her  from  her 
palanquin,  and,  drawing  her  arm  within  his  own, 
they  entered  the  house  together,  when  the  prince, 
turning  round,  invited  the  company  to  enter. 

On  again  presenting  myself  before  the  prince 
and  princess,  and  acknowledging  the  pleasure 
which  the  excursion  had  afforded  me,  they  said 
the  queen  had  told  them  to  ask  me  to  join  them, 
in  order  that  I  might  see  the  country.  The 
princess  conversed  with  gentleness  and  affability. 
I  noticed,  while  they  were  standing  together, 
that,  if  not  slightly  taller,  she  was  the  senior  of 
the  prince.  There  was  a  table  in  the  room 
spread  with  sweetmeats,  biscuits,  and  fruit,  and 
with  silver  plates  and  knives,  and  silver  forks. 
The  princess  moved  to  the  table,  and  asked  if  I 
would  take  some  fruit,  apologizing  for  the  small- 
ness  of  the  supply,  and  intimating  that  they 
were  merely  halting  to  rest.  The  bananas,  how- 
ever, were  very  fine.  She  asked  me  if  we  had 
any  in  England.  I  told  her  only  a  few,  as  they 
would  not  grow  with  us  except  in  houses  of  glass. 
I  told  her  I  had  seen  some  of  Queen  Victoria's 
bananas  growing  in  her  glass-house  at  Kew, 
which  I  endeavored  to  describe,  and  said  that, 
although  our  pine-apples,  peaches,  grapes,  and 
some  other  kinds  of  fruit  were  very  fine,  the 
bananas  were  not  so  good  as  those  of  Madagas- 
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car,  which  were  certainly  finer  than  any  1  had 
seen  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Mauritius,  or  Cey- 
lon. 

The  sun  had  set  when  we  entered  the  capital. 
At  the  place  where  I  had  joined  the  procession  I 
alighted,  thanked  the  prince  and  princess  fur  the 
gratification  they  had  afl'orded  me,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  my  own  residence,  which  I  reached  be- 
tween six  and  seven  o'clock,  just  as  it  was  be- 
coming dark.  In  the  evening  two  parties  of 
friends  from  different  parts  of  the  country  came, 
and  we  continued  in  deeply-interesting  conver- 
sation until  a  late  hour. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  present  of  poultry  came  from  the  queen, 
and  a  note  from  a  friend  in  the  palace  to  say 
that  the  queen  would  see  me  during  the  day.  I 
venture  to  insert  the  note  conveying  this  intelli- 
gence, as  evidence  of  the  absence  of  all  circumlo- 
cution in  the  official  and  semi-official  communi- ' 
cations  from  the  Malagasy  seat  of  government. ' 
The  note  was  as  follows  :  ! 

"Friday  morning.  | 

"  My  dear  Friend, — I  inform  you  as  a  friend  , 
that  the  queen  will  give  you  an  audience  to-day  j 
in  the  palace  ;  consequently  when  you  are  order- 1 
ed  to  6ome  up,  put  on  your  best  dress,  etc.,  etc.,  j 
and  take  a  gold  sovereign  and  a  dollar.  How 
are  you  this  morning  ?  I 
"  Yours  truly, 

R  

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  my  friend  came 
to  inform  me  that  I  should  be  required  to  attend 
about  three  o'clock,  and  to  inquire  how  I  meant 
to  dress.  I  told  him  I  had  not  thought  of  any 
other  dress  than  such  as  I  should  wear  at  a  din- 
ner or  evening  party  in  England.  He  did  not 
seem  satisfied,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  my 
wardrobe ;  and  discovering  in  a  chest  which  I 
opened  a  rich  satin  green  and  purple  plaid  dress- 
ing-gown, with  scarlet  lining,  which  I  had  pur- 
chased in  London  for  a  present  to  one  of  the  no- 
bles, he  instantly  suggested  that  I  should  put 
that  on  over  my  coat,  and  throw  one  side  back 
that  the  lining  might  also  be  seen.  I  at  first 
thought  him  jesting ;  but,  finding  him  very  much 
in  earnest,  I  consented  to  comply  with  his  wishes. 
A  few  minutes  after  three  o'clock  the  following 
n  note  was  delivered  : 

"  Sir, — Please  to  follow  the  bearer  of  this  as 
quick  as  possible,  that  you  may  have  an  audience 
of  her  majesty. 

"  Yours  truly,  R  ." 

I  finished  my  toilet,  including  the  dressing- 
gown,  not  much  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  my  palanquin,  where  I  could  not  help 
noticing  the  dress  of  some  of  my  own  bearers, 
especially  Sodra,  who,  on  hi.s  head  or  person, 
had  got  something  of  almost  every  color  in  the 
rainbow,  and  arranged  after  his  own  fashion. 

As  we  approached  the  palace  crowds  of  people 
lined  the  road.  We  halted  on  reaching  the  post 
of  the  first  guards  outside  the  gates,  where  the 


officer  who  was  with  us  announced  our  arrival. 
In  a  few  minutes  orders  came  for  us  to  proceed. 
As  we  passed  under  the  large  wooden  gateway, 
filling  up  the  centre  of  a  neat  stone  arch,  we  took 
off  our  hats,  and  advanced  toward  the  palace  across 
a  square  fifty  or  sixty  yards  wide,  three  sides  of 
which  were  lined  with  troops  four  deep,  with  a 
band  on  the  east  side.  The  soldiers  wore  the 
white  cloth  round  the  waist,  with  white  cross- 
belts  upon  their  brown  skins,  and  were  certainly 
tall,  athletic-looking  men.  The  commanding 
officer,  a  man  beyond  the  middle  age,  but  active 
and  vigorous,  wore  a  silk  shawl  wound  like  a 
loose  turban  on  his  head,  a  finely-figured  shirt,  a 
handsome  silk  lamba  or  scarf  round  his  waist  as 
a  sash,  the  fringed  ends  reaching  to  his  ankles, 
and  carried  in  his  hand  a  bright,  highly-orna- 
mented cinieter.  As  the  military  evolutions 
were  not  finished,  we  halted  for  a  short  time 
about  half  way  across  the  court,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  position  appointed  us  within  three 
or  four  yards  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  front  of  the 
long  white  veranda  under  which  the  queen  and 
her  court  were  assembled.  We  all  bowed  to  the 
queen,  pronouncing  the  salutation,  "  Tsara,  tsara, 
tompoko  " — "  It  is  well,  it  is  well,  sovereign." 
We  then  turned  to  the  east,  and  bowed  to  the 
tomb  of  Radama,  a  small  square  stone  building 
on  the  side  of  the  court.  We  were  then  con- 
ducted to  our  appointed  places.  I  was  placed  in 
the  centre,  immediately  before  the  queen,  with 
an  interpreter  on  each  side.  Two  French  gen- 
tlemen residing  in  the  capital  had  been  invited 
to  be  present.  The  interpreters,  officers  who 
had  been  educated  in  England,  kept  me  so 
promptly  informed  as  to  what  I  was  to  do,  that  I 
felt  relieved  from  all  apprehension  of  any  gross 
violation  of  court  etiquette. 

It  was  now  intimated  that  I  must  speak  and 
offer  the  hasina  or  customary  offering,  without 
which  no  stranger  approaches  the  sovereign. 
The  interpreters  charged  me  to  speak  sufficiently 
loud  for  all  to  hear  my  speech  as  well  as  their 
interpretation.  I  first  thanked  the  queen  for 
having  invited  me  to  her  presence,  and  hoped 
that  she  and  her  relations  were  well.  When 
this  was  interpreted  her  majesty  spoke  to  a  tall, 
gray-headed  chief,  the  queen's  speaker  or  orator, 
who  stood  between  her  and  Rainjohary,  the 
chief  minister  ;  and  the  orator  replied  that  the 
queen  was  well,  and  all  her  relations  were  well, 
and  asked  how  I  was  after  the  journey,  and 
whether  I  had  been  ill  with  the  fever.  I 
thanked  the  queen,  saying  I  had  been  slightly 
indisposed,  but  was  now  well ;  adding,  that  I 
had  heard  much  of  Madagascar  and  of  her  ma- 
jesty in  my  own  country,  where  I  had  had  the 
honor  of  being  presented  to  my  own  gracious 
sovereign.  Queen  Victoria;  that  1  had  wished  to 
visit  Madagascar,  and,  now  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  presented  to  her  majesty,  I  begged  to  re- 
peat my  thanks  for  that  honor,  and  to  present 
my  hasina  in  token  of  acknowledgment.  Taking 
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a  sovereign  out  of  my  pocket,  and  throwing  open  i 
my  long  loose  robe  in  doing  so,  I  handed  the  | 
sovereign  to  one  of  the  officers.  The  hasina  was 
acknowledged  on  the  part  of  the  queen  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head.  I  then  said  that  the 
Enghsh  had  long  cherished  sentiments  of  friend- 
ship toward  the  Malagasy;  that,  forty  years  ago, 
George  IV.,  King  of  England,  wished  to  be  a 
friend  to  king  Radania,  and  sent  some  of  his 
officers  to  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  him, 
and  to  engage  with  him  not  to  export  slaves 
from  his  country  ;  that  Radama  kept  that  treaty 
faithfully ;  and  that  her  majesty  had  not  deviated 
from  what  Radania  had  engaged  to  do,  and  did 
not  allow  slaves  to  be  exported  from  her  coun- 
try. That  England  did  not  change  in  its  friend- 
ship toward  Madagascar;  that,  after  the  death 
of  George  IV.,  King  William  IV.  reigned  in 
England,  and  he  was  friendly  to  her  majesty's 
country,  as  her  own  embassador  who  had  visited 
his  majesty  could  testify;  and  that  now  Queen 
Victoria,  the  present  ruler  of  England,  did  not 
change  in  regard  to  Madagascar,  but  was  her  ma- 
jesty's friend,  and  the  friend  of  the  government 
and  people  of  Madagascar. 

When  this  was  interpreted  the  queen  spoke  to 
her  orator,  who  replied  that  her  majesty  knew 
that  the  English  did  not  change,  or  were  not  un- 
certain in  their  friendship,  and  that  neither  did 
she,  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  change  in  her 
friendship;  that  she  cherished  friendship  toward 
England,  the  government  of  England,  and  toward 
Queen  Victoria,  and  desired  ever  to  do  so. 

I  replied,  I  was  sure  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  the  English  to  know  this,  for  England  desired 
to  be  friendly  with  all  nations,  and  considered 
peace  and  friendship  and  commercial  intercourse 
among  nations  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
happiness  of  all.  I  said  that  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Queen  Victoria's  chief 
minister  for  all  arrangements  with  foreign  na- 
tions, having  heard  that  I  was  about  to  visit 
Madagascar,  had  desired  me  to  tell  her  majesty 
and  her  majesty's  government  that  the  English 
government  never  had  entertained  any  other  than 
the  most  friendly  intentions  toward  Madagascar  ; 
that  the  government  of  Queen  Victoria  cherished 
no  other  wishes  or  intentions  now  ;  and  that,  if 
her  m:ijesty  had  heard  any  report  to  the  contrary, 
such  report  was  altogether  unfounded.  I  added 
that  it  was  stated  in  a  letter  which  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  directed  to  be  written 
to  me  before  I  left  England,  "  that  the  govern- 
ment of  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  England  are 
most  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
Madagascar,  and  desire  to  maintain  the  most 
amicable  relations  with  the  queen ;  but  they 
have  no  claim  and  no  intention  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  island." 

This  was  interpreted,  and  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  from  the  whole  court. 
The  queen  then  turning  to  the  prince  royal,  her 
son,  who  sat  next  to  her,  and  to  Prince  Rambo- 


asalama,  her  nephew,  spoke  with  animation,  and 
at  some  length.  Her  orator  then  said  that  the 
Queen  of  Madagascar  was  satisfied  to  possess  the 
friendship  of  the  English ;  that  she  wished  to 
be  the  friend  of  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  English  government;  and  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  regard  as  enemies  any  (nation)  across 
the  seas,  but  to  be  friendly  with  all,  whether 
English,  or  French,  or  any  other  nation. 

1  then  begged  to  thank  the  queen  for  the 
kinduess  and  hospitality  I  had  received  ever 
since  my  arrival,  more  especially  during  the 
journey,  and  from  her  majesty  and  the  officers 
since  my  arrival  at  the  capital.  The  queen  re- 
plied that  it  was  right  the  officers  should  treat 
me  as  a  friend.  Soon  after  this  a  number  of  the 
officers  rose,  and  Rainjohary,  the  chief  minister, 
intimated  that  we  might  retire. 

Such  was  my  first  interview  with  the  queen  of 
Madagascar.  I  believe  the  expression  of  satis- 
faction with  the  assurance  I  was  able  to  give  of 
the  friendship  of  England  was  general  and 
sincere.  It  confirmed  the  long  cherished  pre- 
possessions of  the  people  in  favor  of  our  country. 
And  when  it  is  recollected  that  nearly  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  any  Englishman  had 
visited  the  capital,  and  that  for  nearly  ten  years 
previous  to  my  first  visit  in  company  with  Mr. 
Cameron  all  amicable  intercourse  had  been  in- 
terrupted in  consequence  of  the  unauthorized 
and  unjustifiable  attack  on  Tamatave  by  the  Eng- 
lish frigate  Conway,  in  conjunction  with  two 
French  vessels  ;  and,  more  especially,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  reports  which,  during  that  interval, 
had  been  circulated  in  the  island,  to  the 
effect  that  a  hostile  fleet  from  England  was  com- 
ing against  Madagascar,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  cordial  welcome  with  which  the 
message  I  had  delivered  was  received. 


From  the  Country  Gentleman.) 
A  RIDE  ON  THE  STEAM  PLOW. 

BY  PEOFESSOR  ALFRED  L.  KENNEDY,  M.  D. 

Editors  Co.  Gen. — Yesterday  will  be  ever  mem- 
orable in  a  life  by  no  means  devoid  of  incident, 
for  then  was  realized  a  long  cherished  wish  to 
ride  on  a  i^uccessful  steam  plow,  of  American  in- 
vention. The  day  was  balmy;  fleecy  clouds 
and  a  slight  haze  shielded  man  and  nature  from 
the  summer  sun.  The  oats,  the  last  of  our 
smaller  cereals  to  yield  up  their  treasures,  were 
ready  for  the  reapers,  who  were  now  rejoicing 
over  all  the  land,  because  of  a  superabundant 
harvest.  A  fit  day  ./or  the  rendering  of  a  judg- 
ment on  a  new  means  of  agricultural  progress — 
to  inaugurate  a  great  agricultural  era.  The  com- 
mittees of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society, 
and  of  its  venerable  prototype,  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  extensive  grounds  of  the  Oxford 
Park  Association,  Philada.,had  been  thrown  open 
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to  the  committee.  And  a  decision  was  to  be  made 
on  the  merits  of  the  invention  of  JohnWrFawkes, 
a  Lancaster  county  mechanic,  who,  after  three 
years  of  almost  despairing  struggle  and  utter 
privation,  spent  in  the  embodiment  of  his  grand 
idea,  now  submitted  the  product  of  his  genius  to 
the  highest  tribunals  of  his  native  State  and  her 
metropolis.  As  he  stood  in  the  garb  of  a  work- 
man trying  his  gauges,  or,  in  a  sharp,  quick 
tone,  which  told  of  mingled  confidence  and 
anxiety,  giving  orders  to  the  foreman,  his  rough 
attire,  soiled  in  such  a  cause,  appeared  more 
honorable  than  imperial  purple.  By  his  permis- 
sion 1  stepped  upon  the  engine,  and  stood  by  his 
side,  as  the  shrill  whistle  gave  the  signal  to  start. 
The  gang  of  eight  14  inch  prairie  plows,  which 
until  now  had  hung  by  chains  to  cranes  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine,  were  quickly  lowered  until 
they  rested  on  the  hard  sod.  One  movement  of 
the  lever,  and  onward  we  went,  up  an  ascent  of 
about  seven  degrees,  and  with  a  smooth,  uniform 
motion.  As  the  eight  shares  entered  the  soil  I 
apprehended  a  sudden  check  and  strain,  like  that 
felt  when  a  railroad  train  is  partially  "  braked  up," 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  experienced.  In  the 
enormous  driving  wheel,  or  rather  drum,  beneath 
my  feet,  I  could  not  detect  the  least  sliding  on 
the  sod.     The  traction  teas  'perfect. 

Before  us  the  beautiful  green  turf  swept  under 
the  bow  of  our  gallant  craft.  Behind  us  lay  a  wide 
deep-brown  wake,  in  which  scarce  a  tinge  of 
green  was  visible.  Under  the  stern  the  eight 
broad  waves  of  sod  lifted  their  crests,  and  rolled 
over  like  surges  falling  upon  the  beach.  "Steady 
she  goes,"  as  our  helmsman,  with  hand  upon  the 
tiller,  and  eye  upon  the  guide-wheels,  keeps  on 
his  straight  course.  But  we  near  the  edge  of 
our  field.  Two  shrieks  of  the  whistle,  and  up  rise 
the  plows.  Starboard  your  helm  !  Round  sweeps 
our  craft  as  easily  and  gracefully  as  a  bird  on  the 
wing,  and  we  come  again  into  line.  Another  whis- 
tle, and  the  plows  are  lowered,  and  in  less  time 
than  that  required  to  follow  this  sentence,  she  is 
off!  A  flush  of  triumphant  pleasure  mantles 
the  face  of  the  inventor.  The  grade  slightly 
descends.  The  crowd  which  has  toiled  after  us 
up  the  ascent,  quicken  their  pace.  Still  we  are 
leaving  them.  Now  only  the  foremost — then 
the  whole  party  break  into  a  run,  and  shouts, 
like  those  which  followed  the  triumphal  car  of  a 
Roman  conqueror,  rend  the  air. 

Many  were  the  warm  grasps  of  congratulation 
which  greeted  the  American  conqueror  as  he 
stepped  from  his  car  of  triumph,  and  in  modest 
terms  proposed  to  subject  the  machine  to  any 
test  which  the  committee  might  suggest.  "  Can 
you  cross-plow  the  land  you  have  just  turned 
over?"  "  Yes  sir,"  was  his  prompt  reply,  and 
wheeling  his  machine  into  position,  he  crossed 
at  right  angles  the  furrows  previously  thrown  up. 
Subsequently  gulleys  were  passed  over,  abrupt 
elevations  surmounted,  and  finally  the  plows 
were  detached,  and  an  omnibus  hitched  to  the 


engine.  "Here  we  are  now,  right  off,"  cried  ^ 
facetious  passenger,  and  right  off  we  were,  going 
over  the  trotting  course  at  a  good  round  pace. 

Feelings  of  intense  gratification  appeared  to 
animate  the  entire  assembly,  and  I  left  the 
grounds  with  emotions  of  thankfulness  to  that 
great  and  good  Being,  who  in  our  own  day  had 
enabled  a  fellow-countryman  to  make  the  giant 
steam  tributary  to  the  art  of  cultivation,  and  the 
means  of  untold  blessing  to  millions. 

riiiladelphm,  Jvlij  21,  1859. 


THE  FROZEN  WELL  AT  BRANDON,  VT. 

Prof  Edw.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst,  read  a  paper 
at  the  Scientific  Association,  upon  a  "  Foreign 
Deposit  of  Modified  Drift,"  or  in  other  words, 
The  Frozen  Well.  We  copy  from  the  report  of 
the  Advertiser : 

The  well  was  dug  in  November,  1858.  For 
about  ten  feet  it  passed  through  soil  and  giavel, 
then  about  four  feet  of  clay.  Below  this  lay  a 
deposit,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  of  frozen 
gravel,  with  quite  large  boulders  intermixed. 
Continuing  the  excavation  two  feet  farther  in  tbe 
.same  material  water  was  reached.  The  whole 
depth  is  not  far  from  thirty-five  feet.  The  frozen 
part  passed  through  appeared  precisely  like  the 
tame  materials  frozen  at  the  surface  in  the  win- 
ter. 

Immediately  west  of  the  well  rises  a  hill  of 
gravel  and  sand  which  may  be  bO  feetab^  ve  the 
well,  and  at  its  south  end  some  50  to  70  feet 
high.  This  ridge  is  an  eighth  ofa  mile  long,  and 
runs  northeast  ami  southwest.  Near  its  northern 
end  it  is  crossed  by  a  road  which 'has  been  exca- 
vated to  a  deptli  of  62  feet.  At  the  top  of  the 
ridge  the  bed  of  clay  and  the  layers  of  sand 
and  gravel  are  nearly  horizontal,  but  lower  down 
they  dip  easterly  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  they  take  a  horizontal  position. 
The  pebbles  in  the  strata  were  about  three  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  remarkably  free  from  sand 
and  gravel.  The  dip  of  those  beds  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  clay,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  this 
ridge  of  drift  was  formed  by  a  current  from  the 
norheast. 

Tiie  well  was  stoned  up  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
during  the  winter,  ice  foroied  upon  the  water  iu 
one  night  two  inches  thick.  It  continued  to  freeze 
till  April,  since  which  time  no  ice  has  formed 
on  the  surfice,  but  when  visited  June*25th,  the 
stones  of  the  well  for  some  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  water  were  mostly  loaded  with  ice,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  only  one  degree 
above  freezing — July  14th  there  was  ice  in  the 
well.  The  water  at  that  time  was  22  inches  deep. 
About  100  rods  distant  is  another  well,  the  tem- 
perature of  which,  on  the  I'Sth  of  June,  was  51. 
Atiutiier  well,  12  feet  deep,  »iO  rods  distant,  had  a 
temperature  of  45. 

In  this  connection,  Prof.  Hitchcock  entered  at 
length  upon  similar  phenomena  which  had  been 
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observed  in  other  places :— of  a  well  in  Ware, 
Massachusetts,  dug  last  year,  though  not  to  ihe 
extent  of  that  at  Brandon.  There  were  otherin- 
stances  of  frozen  welis  on  record,  one  in  the  36th 
volume,  first  series,  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science.  This  well  is  in  Owego,  N.  Y.  In  this 
at  Owego,  the  flame  of  a  candle  was  deflexed,  in- 
dicating a  current  of  air  passing  through  the  gra- 
vel strata.  The  well  was  on  the  table-land  of  the 
Susquehanna,  about  thirty  feet  above  the  river. 
There  was  also  an  account  of  an  ice  mountain  in 
Virginia.  Sir  Eobert  Murchison  has  mentioned 
a  similar  mountain  in  Siberia. — Mass.  Sjjy. 


For  Friend.s'  Review. 

HARPER  F.  STUART. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  live— I  am  willing  to  die — How  deliglitful  it 
would  be,  to  go  and  be  with  .Tesus.  and  sec  those  sparkling 
streams." — Dying  Words  of  H.  F.  Stuart. 

We  thank  Thee,  Father  !  for  that  thought ! 

We  thank  Thee  that  we  heard, 
With  tearful  eyes,  but  grateful  hearts, 

Each  joy-inspiring  word ! 

We  thank  Thee  that  our  spirits  felt- 

His  blessed  presence  near, 
Who  made  our  dear  one's  view  of  Heaven, 

To  him,  so  very  dear  ! 

We  thank  Thee  that  our  aching  hearts 

Felt  something  like  the  flow. 
Of  those  sweet,  "sparkling  streams"  of  life, 

To  which  he  longed  to  go  ! 

No  fever-thirst  is  on  his  lip — 

No  tremor  in  his  hand  ^ 

That  beckons  us,  so  tenderly, 
Toward  the  "Better  Land — " 

No  death-damp  rests  upon  his  brow — 

A  radiant  crown  of  gold. 
We  thank  Thee,  Father !  sends  a  beam 

To  point  us  to  Thy  fold  ! 

High  praises,  Father,  for  Thy  love  ! — 

High  praises  to  Thy  Son  ! 
Who  gives  Thy  weak  ones  power  to  say, 

"  Thy  will,  not  ours,  be  done  !" 

Oh  !  if  such  grace  be  given  on  earth, 

What  bliss  may  be  above. 
Where  death  and  tears  give  place  to  Life, 

And  everlasting  Love  ?  M. 


"  KNOW  THYSELF." 
BY  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

When  gentle  Twilight  sits  ^ 

On  Day's  forsaken  throne, 
Mid  the  sweet  hush  of  eventide 

Muse  by  thyself  alone  ; 
And  at  the  time  of  rest, 

Ere  sleep  asserts  its  power. 
Hold  pleasant  converse  with  thyself 

In  meditation's  bower  ; 

Motives  and  deeds  review 

By  Memory's  truthful  glass. 
Thy  silent  self  the  only  judge 

And  critic  . as  they  pass  ; 
And  if  their  wayward  face 

Should  give  thy  conscience  pain, 
Resolve  with  energy  divine 

The  victory  to  gain. 
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When  Morning's  earliest  rays 

O'er  spire  and  roof-tree  fall, 
Gladly  invite  thy  waking  heart 

Unto  a  festival 
Of  smiles  and  love  to  all, 

The  lowliest  and  the  least. 
And  of  delighted  praise  to  Him, 

The  Giver  of  the  feast. 

Not  on  the  outer  world 

For  inward  joy  depend  ; 
Enjoy  the  luxury  of  thought. 

Make  thine  own  self  thy  friend  ; 
Not  with  the  restless  throng, 

In  search  of  solace  roam, 
But  with  an  independent  zeal 

Be  intimate  at  home. 

Good  company  have  they 

Who  by  themselves  do  walk, 
.If  they  have  learn'd  on  blessed  themes 

With  their  own  souls  to  talk  ;  ■ 
For  they  shall  never  feel 

Of  dull  ennui  the  power. 
Nor  penury  of  loneliness 

Shall  haunt  their  hall  or  bower. 

Drink  waters  from  the  fount 

That  in  thy  bosom  springs,* 
And  envy  not  the  mingled  draught 

Of  satraps,  or  of  kings  ; 
So  shalt  thou  iind  at  last. 

Far  from  the  giddy  train, 
Self-knowledge  and  self-culture  lead 

To  uncomputed  gain. 
Hartford,  Feb.  28th,  1859. 


SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  advices  are  to  the 
17th  ult.    They  contain  little  of  importance. 

The  Zurich  Conference  had  made  no  apparent 
progress  in  arranging  definite  terms  of  peace.  The 
Sardinian  representatives  absented  themselves  froi£~ 
some  of  the  sittings.  The  proceedings  were  chiefly 
kept  secret,  but  it  was  announced  that  the  Confer- 
ence had  resolved  to  prolong  the  armistice  until 
peace  shall  be  definitely  concluded. 

Italy. — In  Parma,  26  out  of  the  whole  29  com- 
munes had  declared  their  adhesion  to  the  Sardinian 
government.  The  Italian  correspondence  of  the 
London  Times  stated  that  Modena  and  Tuscany  had 
formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  league.  Farini, 
the  Dictator  of  Modena,  had  assembled  a  large  force, 
and  had  infoimed  the  French  Envoy  Extraordinary 
that  he  would  level  the  city  to  the  ground,  sooner 
than  see  the  Duke  restored  by  force.  The  Electoral 
Colleges  of  Modena  were  convoked  for  the  14th  ult. 
The  dethroned  rulers  of  the  northern  Italian  States 
were  accused  of  sending  secret  emissaries  into  their 
respective  dominions,  to  foment  disorder  and  dis- 
tribute money  among  their  adherents.  The  young 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  the  Emperor. 

In  the  Tuscan  National  Assembly,  a  deputy  pro- 
posed that  the  Assembly  should  declare  the  reign  of 
the  late  dynasty  impossible  in  Tuscany.  The  repre- 
sentatives unanimously  supported  the  proposal,  but 
the  question  was  postponed. 

'  France. — ^The  Emperor  had  granted  a  full  amnesty 
to  all  political  offenders.  All  the  warnings  previous- 
ly issued  to  the  French  newspapers  had  been  with- 

*"  Drink  waters  out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and 
running  waters  out  of  thine  own  well." — King  Solo- 
mon 
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drawn.  All  the  troops  tliat  were  to  return  to  France 
from  Italy  had  arrived.  The  number  of  Austrian 
prisoners  in  France,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was 
10,000.  These  were  sent  home  through  Strasburg,  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  daily. 

The  French  government  was  said  to  have  addressed 
a  dispatch  to  the  great  Powers,  declaring  that  France 
will  not  assist  self-exiled  princes  to  return  to  their 
dominions  by  force,  nor  will  she  permit  Austria  or 
any  other  Power  to  afford  them  military  aid  for  that 
purpose.  An  army  of  50,000  men  is  retained  in 
JLombardy  for  the  present. 

Great  Britain. — Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
13th  ult.  The  Queen's  speech  stated  that  England 
had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  of 
the  great  Powers,  should  one  be  held,  biit  had  not 
sufficient  information  on  the  subject  to  admit  of  a 
definite  reply. 

A  meeting  of  merchants  and  others  was  held  in 
Liverpool  on  the  10th,  to  consider  the  question  of 
telegraphic  communication  with  America  ;  at  which, 
aftei'  a  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company,  as  to  the  position  and  prospects 
of  that  undertaking,  a  resolution  of  approval  was 
adojjted,  and  subscriptions  to  a  number  of  shares 
guaranteed. 

The  strike  among  the  London  builders  continued. 
The  point  of  coutemiou  between  laborers  and  employ- 
ers was  not  so  much  the  claim  of  nine  hours  labor,  as 
the  position  of  the  Trades  Unions.  These  associations 
have,  for  some  time  past,  attempted  to  regulate  the 
duration  and  wages  of  labor  in  their  respective  trades, 
in  a  manner  whit^h  the  master  builders  have  now 
combined  to  resist.  A  number  of  them  accordingly 
anticipated  the  intended  strike  by  dismissing  their 
workmen,  requiring  aa».a  condition  of  renewed  em- 
ployment, an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
not  to  belong  to  such  associations  in  future.  About 
'J,'60  firms  have  united  in  this  action,  while  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  is  estimated  at  nearly  (jO,0OU.  The 
latter  showed  no  intention  of  yielding,  but  as  their 

;  -tjinds  must  soon  be  exhausted,  it  was  supposed  they 
-would  ultimately  be  forced  to  give  way.    Leave  had 

'  been  obtained  in  Parliament  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  couiuils  of  conciliation,  composed 
of  mastei*  and  workmen,  to  be  a  legal  tribunal  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  the  two  parlies. 

!     The  steamer  lireat  Eastern  was  to  make  a  trial 

i-  tri])  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
Portland,  Maine.  The  time  for  sailing  on  the  latter 
voyage,  originally  fixed,  for  the  1st  iust.,  had  been 
postponed  to  the  15th.  Tickets  were  being  issued 
at  Liverpool  for  the  passage  to  Portland  and  back  at 
jG42,  with  permission  to  live  on  board  during  the 
'  stay  at  Portland. 

Germany. — Serious  disputes,  resulting  in  actual 
fighting,  had  taken  pl:ice  at  Frankfort-on-the-Muin, 
between  the  Prussian  soldiers  on  one  side,  and  the 
Austrian,  Bavarian  and  Frankfort  troops  on  the 
other.  The  ground  of  quarrel  appears  to  have  been 
the  course  of  Prussia  in  relation  to  the  war  in  Italy. 

Russia. — The  government  has  begun  the  construc- 
tion of  a  telegraph  line,  which  is  to  run  from  Moscow 
across  the  north  of  Asia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amour 
river.  The  whole  length  will  exceed  2,600  leagues. 
A  project  has  been  drawn  up  for  continuing  the  line 
to  the  coast  of  America. 

A  Constantinople  journal  states  that  large  numbe'rs 
of  Circassians  have  recently  arrived  in  that  city,  the 
Russians  having  condemned  the  population  of|f,he 
conquered  portion  of  th<iir  country,  amounting,  it  is 
said,  to  40,000  families,  to  banishment,  allowiug 
them  the  choice  between  Turkey  and  Siberia.  'Most 
of  them  have  preferred  the  former.    The  Turkish 


government  will  grant  them  land  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
assist  them  to  establish  themselves.  Those  who  con- 
tinue the  war,  the  same  paper  states,  are  about  to 
appeal  to  the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe,  to  learn 
whether  they  recognize  Circassiaas  belonging  to  Rus- 
sia, and  if  so, they  will  give  up  the  contest. 

China. — At  the  last  accounts,  the  American  Minis- 
ter had  had  an  interview  with  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioners, but  the  British  and  French  Ministers  had 
declined  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  elsewhere 
than  at  Pekin.  The  principal  part  of  the  British 
fleet  in  those  waters  had  left  Shanghai  for  the  Gulf 
of  Pechelee,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  three  Min- 
isters in  their  respective  national  vessels,  was  to  fol- 
low speedily. 

Cochin  China. — The  Emperor  of  Annam  had  re- 
pulsed the  French,  and  so  fortified  himself  in  his 
capital,  Hue,  that  the  cost  of  taking  the  place  would 
be  very  great.  The  French  were  said  to  have  suffer- 
ed severely  from  the  climate. 

SoDTiH  America. — The  President  of  Peru '  issued  a 
decree  in  the  11th  of  7th  month,  ordering  elections 
to  be  held  in  the  12th  month  next,  for  members  of 
Congress,  to  meet  in  the  7th  month,  1860  ;  and  de- 
claring the  meeting  of  Congress  the  present  year  to 
be  unconstitutional.  Subsequently,  16  members  of 
Congress,  finding  themselves  excluded  from  their 
own  hall,  met  elsewhere,  organized,  and  resolved  to 
write  to  absent  members  to  attend  the  next  meeting  ; 
but  the  same  evening  four  of  their  number  were  ar- 
rested, sent  to  Callao,  and  placed  on  board  a  vessel 
under  guard. 

In  Buenos  Ayres,  notwithstanding  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  supposed  approach  of  war  with  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  the  Legislature  had  been 
discussing  the  project  of  a  railroad  to  San  Fernando, 
and  finally  passed  a  law  guaranteeing  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company,  one  of  whom  appears  to 
be  an  American,  an  annual  dividend  of  7  per  cent, 
for  twenty  years,  upon  the  capital  emjjloyed  in  the 
construction  of  the  road. 

Domestic. — It  is  stated  that  Gen.  Harney,  the  com- 
mander of  the  U.  S.  troops  in  the  Oregon  and  '\'\''ash- 
ington  Military  Department,  has  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  his  soldiers  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  San  Juan,  and  establish  a  military  post  there.  The 
right  of  ownership  to  this,  and  some  neighboring 
islands,  is  in  dispute  bfftween  the  English  and 
American  governments.  Gen.  Harney,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, acts  under  instructions  from  the  Administra- 
tion. As  British  interests  in  that  quarter  have  of 
late  assumed  some  importance,  this"  step  may  cause 
difficulty. 

An  announcement  is  made  at  New  Orleans  that 
after  the  1st  iust.,  all  free  persons  of  color  arriving 
,  in  that  city  must  immediately  be  lodged  in  jail,  and 
:  remain  there  until  the  departure  of  the  boat  or  ves- 
sel on  which  they  came. 

I     The  disorder  and  violence  which  have  disgraced 
several  of  the  elections  held  in  Baltimore  within  the 
last  year  or  two,  have  aroused  many  of  its  orderly 
and  peaceable  citizens  to  the  necessity  of  some  steps 
to  remedy  the  evil.    A  call  has  been  issued,  signed 
j  by  a  thousand  of  the  most  influential  citizens,  for  a 
j  town  meeting  to  adopt  measures  to  secure  the  ma  n- 
I  teuance  of  good  order  at  the  next  election,  and  to 
put  in  nomination  suitable  men  in  opposition  to  the 
nominees  of  the  disorderly  clubs. 

A  vessel  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  29th  ult.,  for 
I  the  purpose  of  determining,  by  surveys  and  souud- 
I  ings,  the  feasibility  of  a  project  for  a  trans-Atlantic 
telegraph  line,  by  way  of  Labrador,  Greenland,  Ice- 
land and*  the  Faroe  Islands,  branching  theiue  to 
Scotland  and  Norway.    By  this  route,  if  practicable, 
!  the  longest  submarine  line  would  be  about  500  miles. 
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